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Condorcet  Monument,  Paris,  79,  327 
Congregational  Church,  Crosby,  388 
Congress,  art,  at  Edinburgh,  305,  323 
“  Constitutions  "  of  Freemasonry,  218 
Construction,  fireproof,  269 
Control  in  street  architecture,  305 
Convalescent  home  for  ladies,  226 
Cork,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  45 
Cottage  architecture,  165,  212 
Cottages :  Doulting,  Somerset,  157 ; 
Golden  Valley,  Gloucestershire,  11, 
244,  350  ;  Southwark,  333  ;  Surrey,  165, 
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Coventry  :  design  for  Bablake  Schools, 
388 ;  miserere,  82 
Craee,  the  late  J.  G.,  122,  144 
Craftsmanship  and  art,  253,  260,  314 
Crematorium,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  155 
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DALLINGTON  CHURCH,  low  side  win¬ 
dow  at,  349 

Decora  ..„i  of  a  billiar  1-roora,  100 
Decora. ion  :  at  the  Art*  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
2:,!-  230;  designed  by  Mr. 
lloli  lay,  230;  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris, 
239  ;  staircase,  Queea’s-gate.  314 
Denver  Club,  Colorado,  177 
Designs:  f  „  an  Academy  of  Arts,  260; 
for  Barmouth  Church,  10;  for  facade 
for  Milan  Cathedral,  332:  for  Rother¬ 
ham  Market  Hall,  363 ;  for  a  stained 
glass  wiudow,  278;  fora  town  church, 
296;  for  at  ran  hous-,  278 
Diaries  for  1890,  449,  405 
Dictionary,  a  technological,  416,  447,  403 
Dining-room  near  Willesdeu,  424 
Disaster  at  Glasgow,  325 
Discoveries  at  Nnukratis,  217 
Diseases  of  Timber,  354 
Dock-labourers'  strike,  the,  237 
Dome,  central,  Paris  Exhibition,  26,  64 
Siena  Cathedral,  400 
Doorway,  old,  Boston.  U  s  o*2 
Doulting,  cottages  at,  157  ’ 

Drainage :  Bills,  Insli.  l ;  of  the  Shannon,  1 
Drawings,  trench  architectural,  19 
rew  Ideological  College,  window  at,  192 
Ur,u.r/ '  **Qe  -  improvements,  proposed, 
Theatre  ceiling,  208 

Dry  Rot  in  timber.  354 
Dunstable  Priory  Church,  40 

EALING,  St.  Peter's  Church,  350 
hast  Anglia,  notes  in,  296,  310,  400 
Last  London  waterworks  30 

Edinburgh  art  congress,  305  323 
Bra?Piti.“n  anti«tuitics,  203,  217  " 

Riff  el  lower,  the,  181 

Weenth  Report,  Local  Govt.  Bd.,  380 

Electric  :  bells,  180 ;  lighting,  50,  68 

F  ectrlc8  ?xhibn-  Birmingham,  131,  153 
Electrical  instrument  making,  68 
Elphinstone  Castle,  300 
Elvetham  Church,  reredos,  244 
Kncyclopddie  d' Architecture,  Vol.  II.,  129 
Enfranchisement  of  leaseholds,  73 
Engineers  manual,  181 
English  :  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  39, 
-Ij  ;  railways,  37;  villages,  190 
Entrance-gateway,  Ford  Abbey,  244 
Entrance-hall,  Palace-ct.,  Kensington,  121 
Entrance-lodges,  Queen's  Pk.,  Crewe,  278 
Excavations  at  Naukratis,  217 
Exeter  Theatre,  388 

ffis’ursion,  Architectural  Assoc.,  117  132 
Exhibition,  Arts  and  Grafts,  253,  2  50,  314 
Electrical,  Birni'ham,  131, 153 
Exhibition, Healtli, Worcester  -'21  ->43  -«oo 
Exhibition  of  pictures,  Liverpool,  101  ’ 
Exhibition,  Paris  :  architectural  drawings, 
.'9 ;  awards,  25,  79,  238,  245  ;  English 
art,  39;  exposition <  diverges  ill  • 
Trocaddro  galleries,  91 
Extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  01 

FACADE,  proposed,  Milan  Cathedral,  332 

•  'acts  about  railway  rates,  301 

fetes,  Paris  Exhibition,  25,  SO 

Filtration  of  water,  213,  230,  24S 

Findlay's  book  on  railways,  37 

Fine  art  awards,  Paris  Exhibition,  25,  245 

I' ire,  gas-aided  domestic,  288 
.Fire  surveys,  269 

Fireman's  view  of  architecture,  209 
F  ires  in  theatres,  209 
Mats  and  tenements,  law  of,  196 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk,  226 
F’loors,  concrete,  56,  75,  287,  301 
Fonts,  nncient,  207,  204 
'Ford  Abbey,  entrance  gateway,  244 
Forth  Bridge  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  181 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  203,  214,  301  155 
Fountains:  central.  Paris  Exhibition. 

192  ;  Levy  Memorial,  Sydney,  62 
Free  Library,  Aberdeen  31 
Freemasonry,  2ls 

French  :  architectural  drawings,  19 
chateaux,  148  ;  encyclopedia  of  arclii 
tecture,  129 

Friston,  Blackheath,  244,  206 
Furniture,  Paris  Exhibition,  112 

GAS- AIDED  domestic  Are,  288 
Gateways  :  Ford  Abbey,  241 ;  Loxvci 
T.ypiatt  House,  350 
•Geology  of  Vesuvius,  300 
Geology  and  water  supply,  13,  07,  85,  105 
124,  142,  336,  353,  374,  392 
Girls  Home,  Waterlooville,  121 
Glasgow  :  fall  of  Templeton  mill,  325 
SL  Peter's  College  208 
Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  house  at,  194 
.Gloucester:  Cathedral  cloisters,  278 
Municipal  Buildings,  2,  28,  40 
Gloucestershire  cottages,  11,  244,  35u 
Gnomons,  434 
Gobelins  tapestry,  111 
Godwin,  Goorge, 'monument  to,  Bromptoi 
Cemetery,  171 

Golden  Valley,  Gloucestershire,  skctclie 
in,  11,  244,  350 
Gorton  public  baths,  424 
Grammar  Schools  :  Bedford,  64 ;  Chelms 
ford,  110 

Granites  :  at  Paris  Exhibition,  271,  317 
410;  Swedish,  185 

Greece,  Byzantine  architecture,  379,  410 
Greek  arclueology,  379,  415 
Grimthorpe,  Lord,  and  architects,  50 
Grotesques,  Wollaton  Hall,  11 

HALL,  Blackheath.  Friston,  244,  266 
flail  of  the  Leathersellers’  Company,  235 


Hall,  Red  Cross,  Southwark,  333 
Hardness  of  water,  195 
Hautbois  Hall,  100 

Headquarters,  Artists’  Volunteers,  442 
Health  Exhihn.  at  Worcester,  221,243,  266 
Heckington  Church,  122 
Henniker,  Lord,  and  Westminster  Hall,  56 
Heraldry  of  the  Crusades,  173,  212 
Holbom  and  Strand  communications,  258 
Holiday,  Mr.  H. ;  decoration  by,  200 ; 
window  by,  192 

Home,  convalescent,  for  ladies,  220 
Home  for  Girls,  Waterlooville,  121 
Honolulu  Cathedral,  314,  333 
Ilorlogerie  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  113 
Hotel,  the  Savoy,  29,  52,  84,  120 
Hotel  Communal,  Scliaerbeek,  Brussels,  10 
Hounslow  Town  Hull,  82 
House  of  Lords,  the,  on  architecture,  55 
House,  town,  design  for  a,  278 
Houses  :  American,  07  ;  Avonmore-road, 
278  ;  Bearsted,  Kent,  40,  84  ;  Bingham  s, 
Melcombe,  244 ;  Buffalo,  *N.Y.,  207, 
224 ;  Cadogan-gardens,  Chelsea,  220 ; 
Colwyn  Bay,  406;  Glen  Ridge,  N.J., 
194 ;  Palace-court,  Kensington,  121 ; 
Lamberhiirst,  Kent,  04 ;  Lenox,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  190  ;  Maniaroncck,  N.Y., 
175 ;  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  225  ; 
Rliinefleld,  Hants,  121,  144  ;  Roude- 
bosch,  Cape  Town.  28 ;  Snaresbrook, 
192,  212  ;  Staplefleld-place,  Sussex,  174; 
Sudbury.  174;  Willesden,  424;  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  181 ;  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  191 
Hyde  Park-corner,  55 
Hydraulic  motors,  100,  1S9 

IDLE  ARCHITECT'S  vacation,  1SJ> 
Imperial  Mansions,  Oxford-street,  425 
Imperiiil  Palace,  Strasburg,  157 
Improvements,  proposed,  Drury-lnne,  258 
Insurance  offices,  Brooklyn,  208 
Irish  Drainage  Bills,  1 
Iron  ami  steel  manufacture,  190 
Iron  gates,  Lyplatt  House,  350 
Italy,  notes  from,  190 

JERRY  BUILDING,  the  art  of,  400 
Jewellery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  113 
Joan  of  Arc,  equestrian  statue,  82 
Joists,  rolled,  398 

KENSINGTON,  St.  Paul's  Church,  388,  442 
Kettering,  Liberal  Club-house,  192 
Kingston  sewage-works,  8 
Kiinst-Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin,  400 

LADIES'  :  Convalescent  Home,  22G;  resi¬ 
dential  chambers,  332 
Lnmberhurst,  Kent,  Stair  House,  04 
Land  in  towns,  73 
Lantern,  Chateau  de  Chambonl,  424 
Last  notes,  Paris  Exhibition,  341,  383 
Law  Courts,  the  new,  Birmingham,  442 
Law  of  tenement  houses  ami  Hats,  190 
Leasehold  enfranchisement,  73 
Leathersellers'  Company,  235 
Legislation  and  architecture,  305 
Lenox,  Massachusetts,  house  at,  190 
Lesson  of  tile  dock-labourers'  strike,  237 
Lesson  of  the  Glasgow  disaster,  325 
Letters  from  Paris,  25,  79, 109,  238,  327,  401 
Leverington  Church,  122 
Levy  Memorial  Fountain,  Sydney,  02 
Liberal  Club-house,  Kettering,  192 
Libraries  :  F’ree,  Aberdeen,  31 ;  People's 
Palace,  Mile-end,  174 
Library  door,  Siena  Cathedra],  400 
Lighting,  electric,  50,  68,  153 
Lincluden  Abbey,  300 
Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition,  191 
Local  Government  Board  Report,  380 
Lodges,  Queen's  Park,  Crewe,  278 
Loire,  architecture  of  the,  147,  157 
London  Board  schools,  Rathfern-rond,  174 
London  County  Council :  Bills  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  397 ;  and  Building  Act  amend¬ 
ment,  421,  433 

London,  Roman  and  mediaeval,  235 
London  sewage,  the,  83 
London  street  tablets,  420 
London-wall,  235 

London  water-supplv,  300,  318,  330,  353, 
374,  3S6 

Lords,  the,  on  architecture,  55 
Louvre,  Paris,  79,  239 
Low  side  window,  Dallington  Church,  349 
Lypiatt  House,  iron  gateway,  350 

MACHINERY,  wood-working,  354 
Macuinery  Hall,  Paris,  25,  94,  131,  238 
Management  of  railways,  37 
Manby  Church,  Lincolnshire,  03 
Manor  House,  Wandsworth,  135 
Mansions,  Oxford-street,  425 
Manual  for  engineers,  181 
Manufacture  of:  Portland  cement,  3; 
steel,  190 

Market-hall,  Rotherham,  308 
Marnaroneck,  N.Y..  house  at,  175 
Marshland  churches,  100,  117,  132 
Masonic  reprints,  218 
Masonry,  Roman,  236 
Mediieval  and  Roman  London,  235 
Medieval  wood-carving,  82 
Melcombe,  Bingham's,  244 
Memorial  brass  to  Dean  Pellew,  Norwich 
Cathedral,  425 

Metal-work,  Viking,  454,  455 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts  amendment, 
421,  433 

Metropolitan  Railway,  extension  of,  01 
Milan  Cathedral  facade,  332 
Mill,  fall  of,  at  Glasgow,  326 
Misereres,  82 

Monoux's  Schools,  Walthamstow.  424 
Montreal  railway-station.  203 
Monuments:  Coligny,  Paris,  79;  Con- 
dorcet,  Paris,  79;  George  Godwin, 
Brompton  Cemetery,  174;  Henry  IV., 
Canterbury,  04;  Paston,  North  Walsham 


Church,  156 ;  Republic,  Paris,  169,  238 ; 
Shrewsbury,  Sheffield,  64 ;  William 
Wickham  II.,  Winchester  Cathedral,  02 
Motors,  hydraulic,  160,  189 
Mouldings,  Caerlaverock  Castle,  306 
Mount  Vesuvius,  300 

Municipal  Buildings  :  Gloucester,  2,  23, 

40  ;  Richmond,  95,  135,  385 
Museums  :  Athens,  415 ;  Baroda,  208 ; 
Kiinst-Gewerbe,  Berlin,  400 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  55  • 

National  position  of  art,  323 
Naukratis,  217 
Nave  of  Old  St.  Paul  s,  10 
Nero's  villa,  Antium,  21 
Nevill,  Ralph,  on  cottages  in  the  Golden 
Valley,  11,  244,  350 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Thornton  brass,  350 
Norfolk  :  Broads,  400;  churches,  101 
Norman  fonts,  207 

North  Walsham  Church,  Paston  Monu¬ 
ment,  150 

Northampton,  offices  at,  424 
Norwich  Cathedral,  Pellew  brass,  425 
Notes  :  from  Aberdeen,  30,  200,  278;  from 
Athens,  415;  in  East  Anglia,  296,  310, 
400;  from  Italy,  190;  from  Paris,  25,  79, 
169,  238,  327,  401 ;  on  Portland  cement,  3 

OFFICE  OF  WORKS,  55 

Offices:  Brooklyn,  208;  Northampton,  424 

Old  St.  Paul's,  10 

Orfiorerie  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  112 
Orleans,  147 

Outfall  sewage-works,  Crossness,  83 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  house  near,  225 
Oxford  :  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  400  : 
misereres,  82 

Oxford-street,  Imperial  Mansions,  425 

PADUA,  bronze  panel  at,  314 
Palace,  Imperial,  Strasburg,  157 
Palace  Court,  Kensington,  house  at,  121 
Palais  (les  Arts  Lil)6raux,  Paris,  296 
Panel,  S.  Antonio,  Padua,  314 
Pantheon,  Paris,  80,  239,  327 
Papworth,  Wyatt,  on  Masonic  Reprints, 
218 

Paris :  awards  at  the  Exhibition,  25, 79, 238, 
245 ;  Bourse  de  Commerce,  79,  169,  238  ; 
Bourse  du  Travail,  327  ;  Church  of  St. 
Julien-le-Pauvre,  123 ;  central  dome  of 
Exhibition,  25,  04,  401 ;  Coligny  monu¬ 
ment,  79  ;  College  de  France,  327  ;  com¬ 
petitions,  26,  79,  80,  327,  401 ;  death  of 
M.  Albert  Claris,  239;  death  of  M. 
Cernesson,  25 ;  death  of  Mdlle.  B. 
Daudet,  327;  death  of  M.  J.  Dupn5,  327; 
death  of  M.  L.  J.  Etex,  80 ;  death  of  M. 
Heilbuth,  401 ;  death  of  Comte  Ludovie 
I.epic,  401  ;  death  of  M.  Mazerolle,  25  ; 
death  of  M.  L.  Melingue,  327  ;  death  of 
M.  Oudinot,  402  ;  death  of  M.  Rapin, 
402  ;  death  of  M.  Robecchi,  327  ;  deatli 
of  M.  Saglio,  239;  death  of  M.  O.  van 
Thoren,  80 ;  death  of  M.  E.  Vdron,  25, 
80;  decorative  works,  25,  80,  239, 
327,  401 ;  Delacroix  monument,  238 ; 
Poole  (les  Beaux-Arts,  25,  78,  80,  239, 
327,  401  ;  Exhibition,  25,  64,  78,  79,  91, 
111,  155,  108,  169,  192,  238,  245,  271,  290, 
327  ;  Exhibition  buildings,  25,  64,  78, 
401,  460  ;  Galerie  des  Machines,  25,  94, 
131,  238,  401;  Louvre,  79,  239,  401; 
Lyc6e  Buffon,  327  ;  Maine  of  the  XIVth 
Arrondissement,  25;  military  monu¬ 
ment,  169;  Millet's  "  Angelus,"  25; 
monument  to  Baudry,  401 ;  monument 
to  Comlorcet,  79,  327  ;  monument  to  De 
Neuville,  401 ;  monument  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  109,  238 ;  mortuaries  for  infec¬ 
tious  bodies,  327 ;  Mus6e  Guimet,  401 ; 
Pantheon,  80,  239,  327  ;  picture  exhi¬ 
bitions,  327  ;  Prix  de  Rome,  169 ;  new 
railways,  239,  327 ;  sculpture  in  the 
Salon,  82 ;  SecriStan  picture  sales,  25 ; 
sliding  railway,  155 ;  Sorbonne,  109 ; 
statues,  25,  79,  109,  239,  327,  401 ;  Troca- 
d6ro  Palace,  25,  91 ;  Tuileries,  327 ; 
water  supply,  410 ;  Zoological  Galleries, 
.Tardin  des  Plantes,  79 
Paris,  letters  from,  26, 79, 169,  238,  327,  401 
Paris  Exhibition  :  Algerian  Pavilion,  400; 
architectural  drawings,  19 ;  awards,  25, 
79,238,245,383;  bijouterie,  113 ;  bronzes, 
113  ;  Buddhist  pagoda,  109 ;  building 
trade  exhibits,  341 ;  central  dome  and 
J'afade,  04  ;  central  fountain,  Champs 
ile  Mars,  192;  ceramics,  112;  closing 
of,  327,  401;  disposal  of  buildings,  25; 
English  art,  39,  79,  245 ;  exhibitors' 
decorations,  401;  expositions  diverges, 
111;  fetes,  25,  80;  fine  art  awards,  39, 
79,  109,  245 ;  furniture,  112 ;  Galerie  des 
Machines,  25,  94,  131,  238  ;  honours,  79, 
401 ;  horlogerie,  113 ;  International 
Theatre,  25;  jurors,  169;  last  notes 
at,  341,  383;  Mexican  pavilion,  78; 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  169;  orfeverie, 
111;  Palais  des  Arts  Libdraux,  296; 
Pavilion  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  64 ; 
Pavilion  d'Hygifcne,  04  ;  paving  stones, 
271,  317,  410 ;  railway  carriages,  201 ; 
sliding  railway,  155 ;  stained  glass,  113; 
Suez  Canal  pavilion,  78;  tapestry,  111 ; 
Trocaddro  Palace,  25,  91. 

Parish  churches,  mediieval  features  in,  197 
Paston  monument,  North  Walsham 
Church,  156 

“Paul's  Walk,"  a  restoration,  10 
Pauperism,  statistics  of,  386 
Paving-stones  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
271,  317,  410 

Peel -towers  of  the  Scottish  Border,  359 
Pellew  memorial  brass,  Norwich,  425 
People's  Palace  library,  Mile  End,  174 
Petrie,  Mr.  Flinders,  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  203 

Piccadtlly-circus,  conveniences  at, 103 
Picton,  the  late  Sir  James,  46 
Pictures,  Liverpool,  191 


Picturesque  of  cottage  architecture,  165, 
212,  340 

Pistoia,  baptistery,  130 

Pole,  Dr.,  on  gas-aided  flres,  288 

Pollution  of  rivers,  195 

Porch,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Walpole,  424 

Portland  cement,  3 

Portrait  Gallery,  National,  E5 

Pottery,  Viking,  454 

Priory  Church,  Dunstable,  40 

Prison,  Aberdeen,  260,  278 

Private  Bills  anil  the  Session  of  1890,  397 

Prussian  regulations  for  theatres,  441 

Pumps  and  pumping,  301 

QUALITIES  of  water,  158,  179,  194 
Queen's-gate  :  decoration  of  staircase,  314 
Queen's  Park,  Crewe,  278 
Quirinal,  Rome,  ancient  altar,  221 

RAILWAY  BILLS  in  Parliament,  397 
Railway  rates,  3ul 

Railway-carriages,  Paris  Exhibition,  201 
Railway-station,  Montreal,  263 
Railways :  English,  37 ;  Metropolitan, 
extension  to  Chesham,  61  ;  new,  in 
Paris,  239,  327  ;  sliding,  Paris,  155 
Rain  gauges,  49 

Rainfall  and  water-supply,  32,  49 
Red  Cross  Hall,  Southwark,  333 
Reports  :  Committee  on  Town  Holdings, 
73  ;  Local  Government  Board,  386 
Reprints,  Masonic,  218 
Reredos,  Elvetham  Church,  Hants,  244 
Reservoirs,  204  ,  282 
Residence  (see  “  Houses  ") 

Residential  chambers  for  ladies,  332 
"  Rhinefleld,  "  Hants,  121,  144 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings, 95, 135, 385- 
River  pollution,  195 
Rivers,  Irish,  1 

Roman  masonry  and  underpinning,  236 
Roman  and  Mediieval  London,  235 
Rome,  ancient  altar  on  the  Quirinal,  221 
Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  house  at,  23 
Rolled  joist9,  398 
Rosemount  Viaduct,  Aberdeen,  30 
Rotherham  Market-liall,  368 
Ruddington  Church,  82 
Ruins  of  Nero's  villa  at  Antium,  21 
Rural  water-supply,  429 

SAFETY  of  theatres  in  Prussia,  441 
Saint  Alban's  Church,  Teddington,  400 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Heckington,  122 
St.  Edmund's  (R.C.)  Church,  Bungay,  64 
St.  Etienne  levieux,  Caen,  157 
St  John  the  Baptist's,  Wimbledon,  82 
St.  Jolin-the-Di vine's,  Stanstead  -  Mcmt- 
fichet,  100,  368 
St.  Martin's,  Tours,  149 
St.  Michael's  Home,  Waterlooville,  121 
St.  Fancras  and  Holborn  communications, 
258 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedford,  226 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Kensington,  388,  442 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  Bolingbroke,  28 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Ealing,  350 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Ruddington,  82 
St.  Peter  s  Church,  Walpole,  porch,  424 
St.  Peter's  College,  Glasgow,  208 
San  Antonio,  Padua,  bronze  panel  at,  314 
Sanitary  :  conveniences,  Piccadilly- 
circas,  103;  Exhibition  at  Worcester, 
221,  243,  260 

Savoy  Hotel,  29,  62,  84,  126 
Scliaerbeek,  H6tel  Communal,  10 
Schools:  Bablake,  Coventry, 388 ;  Becken¬ 
ham,  192;  Board,  Rathfern-rond,  174; 
Congregational,  Crosby,  388 ;  Sir  Geo. 
Monoux's,  Walthamstow,  424 
Sculpture  :  Exiles,  82  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  82  ; 
New  Law  Courts,  Birmingham,  442; 
Paris  Exhibition  buildings,  296 ;  in  the 
Salon,  82;  tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  Canter¬ 
bury,  04  ;  Trocad6ro  galleries,  91 
Sculpture  and  architecture,  324 
Sculpture  for  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  239 
Senlis  Cathedral,  south-west  tower,  442 
Settle-end,  carved,  279 
Sewage,  London,  83 
Sewage  process,  the  Amines,  206,  240 
Sewage  works  :  Crossness,  83  ;  Kingston,  8 
Shannon  Drainage,  1 

Shaw.Capt.,  and  fireproof  construction, 269 
Sheffield,  the  Shrewsbury  Monument,  64 
Ship-canal,  Clyde  and  Forth,  203, 214, 301 

455 

Shops,  Carlisle,  S2 

Shrewsbury  Monument,  Sheffield,  64 
Siemens,  Sir  W’s.,  gas-aided  fire,  288 
Siena  Cathedral,  library  door,  460 
Sketches :  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 
314 ;  buildings  visited  by  the  Royal 
Archtcological  Institute,  101  ;  in 
Chelmsford,  442 ;  in  East  Anglia,  290, 
316, 406 ;  in  the  Golden  Valley,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  11,  244,  350;  on  the  Loire,  147, 
157  ;  of  the  Marshland  churches,  100 
Sliding  railway,  Paris,  156 
Sloane-street,  new  church  in.  260 
Smailholm  Tower,  359 
Smoking-room,  Canford  Manor,  135 
Snaresbrook,  houses  at,  192,  212 
Snettisham  Church,  122, 134 
“Snowdon ”  rain-gauge,  49 
Solway  Firth,  across,  300 
Sorbonne,  the  new,  Paris,  169 
Southwark :  cottages,  333 ;  Red  Cross 
Hall,  333 

Stables,  Wentworth  Hall,  N.  Y.,  ISO 
Stained-glass  windows  :  Drew  Theological 
College,  N.J.,  192;  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  Kensington,  174 ;  designs  for, 
278,  332 

Stained  glass  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  113 
Stair  House,  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  04 
Staircase  decoration,  314 
Staircases  :  Louvre,  79;  Orleans,  147 
Stainsteail  Montflchet,  Church  of  St. 
John,  100,  308 

Staplefield  Place,  Sussex,  174 
Statistics  of  pauperism,  386 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con¬ 
tinued) 

Statue,  equestrian,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  82 
Statues,  Paris,  25,  79,  109,  239 
Steel  manufacture,  190 
Stone,  pre-Norman,  at  Manby  Church,  03 
Stones  at  Paris  Exhibition,  271,  317,  410 
Strand  to  Holborn  communications,  258 
Strasburg,  Imperial  Palace,  157 
Street  architecture :  American,  07  ; 
modern,  305 

Street  improvements  near  Drury-lane,  258 
Street  tablets,  London,  420 
Strength  of  beams  and  columns,  231 
Strength  of  rolled  joists,  398 
Strike  of  dock-labourers,  237 
Student’s  Column,  the  :  Water  Supply  :— 
Introductory  remarks,  13 ;  Physical 
features,  14  ;  Rainfall,  32,  49 ;  Aqueous 
rocks,  07  ;  Disposition  of  strata,  85 ; 
Igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  105 ; 
Percolation,  106,  124  ;  Underground 
water,  124  ;  Springs,  142,  179;  Qualities 
•  >f  water,  158,  179,  194;  Bournes,  142, 
179;  River  pollution,  195;  Hardness, 
195;  Filtration,  213,  230,  248;  Reser¬ 
voirs,  264,  282;  London  water-supply, 
300,  318,  336,  353,  374  ;  Wells,  336,  374  ; 
Estimation  of  thickness  of  strata  in 


present  wells,  374 ;  Town  supply,  392, 
410;  Rural  supply,  429;  Water-raising, 
448,  465. 

Suck  drainage,  Ireland,  2 

Sudbury,  house  at,  174 

Sundials,  434 

Surrey  cottages,  165,  212 

Sweden,  architectural  competitions  in,  60 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  306 

Swedish  granite,  185 

Sydney,  Levy  Memorial  Fountain,  62 

TABLETS,  London  street,  420 
Tapestry  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  111 
Technological  Dictionary,  a,  416,  447,  463 
Teddington,  St.  Alban’s  Church,  460 
Templeton  mill  disaster,  Glasgow,  325 
Tenement  houses,  law  of,  196 
Tenure  of  land  in  towns,  73 
Theatres:  Drury-lane, ceiling, 20S;  Exeter, 
388;  tires  in,  269;  Paris  Exhibition,  25; 
safety  of,  in  Prussia,  4U 
Thornton  brass,  Newcastle,  350 
Thorough  change,  a,  189 
Thwaite,  B.  H.,  on  Portland  cement,  3 
Timber,  diseases  of,  354 
Tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  Canterbury,  64 
Tomb,  the  Paston,  North  Walsham,  156 
Tools  of  Egyptian  builders,  203 
Tours,  architectural  notes  in,  149 


Towers :  Eiffel,  181;  Peel,  359;  Senlis 
Cathedral,  442  ;  St.  Etienne  le  Vieux, 
Caen,  157 

Town  :  architecture,  305  ;  church,  design 
fora,  296;  holdings,  73;  house,  design 
for  a,  278 ;  water-supply,  392,  410 
Townhalls  ;  Hounslow,  82  ;  Schaerbeek, 
Brussels,  10 

Trinity  Church,  Cork,  45 
Trocad^ro  Palace,  Paris,  25,  91 
Tuileries,  Pans,  327 
Turbines,  166,  189 

UNDERPINNING,  Roman,  236 

VACATION  of  an  idle  architect,  189 

Variorum,  86,  124,  143,  319,  449,  465 

Vesuvius,  300 

Viaduct,  Aberdeen,  30 

Victoria  Assize  Courts,  Birmingham,  442 

“  Viking  Age,"  the,  453 

Villa  of  Nero,  Antium,  21 

Villages,  English,  196 

Volunteers’  (Artists’)  head-quarters,  442 

WALMISLEY,  A.  T.,  on  rolled  joists,  398 
Walpole  St.  Peter's  Church  :  porch,  424 
Walthamstow,  Monoux’s  School,  424 
Wandsworth  Manor-house,  135 


Water-closets,  public,  Piccadilly,  103 
Waterlooville,  St.  Michael's  Heme,  121 
Water-supply  of  London,  386  (sec  also 
“Student’s  Column ”) 

Waterworks,  East  London,  30 
Watts,  Mr.  G.  F.,  on  art,  323 
Wayside  Notes,  East  Anglia,  296,  316,  406 
Wells,  London,  336,  374 
Wells  Cathedral,  misereres,  82 
Wemyss,  Lord,  and  architects,  56 
Westminster  Hall,  55 
Wickham  Monument,  Winchester,  62 
Willesden,  house  at,  424 
Wimbledon  :  Church  of  St.  John-thc- 
Baptist,  82 ;  sewage,  206,  246 
Winchester  Cathedral :  Wickham  Monu¬ 
ment,  62 

Window,  low  side,  Dallington  Ch.,  349 
Windows,  stained  glass,  designs  for,  278, 
332;  Chesterfield  Church,  proposed, 
332;  Drew  Theological  College,  N.J., 
192;  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  174 

Wollaton  Hall,  11 
Wolverhampton  :  old  houses,  181 
Wood-carving,  Mediaeval,  82 
Wood-working  machinery,  354 
Worcester  Health  Exhilm.,  221,  243,  2C6 
Worcester,  Massachusets,  house  at,  191 
Working  of  an  English  railway,  37 


NOTES. 


Abbeys :  St.  Albans,  237,  325,  362,  3S4 ; 

Selby,  362  ;  Westminster,  115 
Abbots  Langley  Manor-house,  1S8 
Academy  prizes,  419 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  151 
Accident  Prevention  Exlnbn.,  Berlin,  187 
Accidents  :  and  contributory  negligence, 
116  ;  to  workmen,  4,  114 
Acropolis,  Athens,  23, 152 
Adjoining  owners,  rights  of,  105,  456 
Advertising  architects,  79,  347 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  94 
Aldgate  Church  decoration,  24 
Alexandra  Palace,  canal  at,  115 
Alinack's,  152 

Alterations  in  railway  time-tables,  361 
Amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  417 
American :  builders,  188 ;  School  at 
Athens,  16S 

Anachronisms  in  art,  151 
Angles,  treatment  of,  326 
Anomalies  of  the  Post  Office,  206 
Antiquay,  the,  5,  41,  79 
Apprenticeship  in  Servia,  23 
Arbitration  in  the  dock  contract  case,  94 
Arcadia,  excavations  in,  325 
Archaiology :  Greek,  23,  59,  152,  168,  188, 
220,  325  ;  in  the  theatre,  78  ;  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  256 

Architects  :  advertising,  79,  347  ;  of 
Departments  in  France,  255 ;  and 
engineers,  167 

Architects' :  charges,  93 ;  responsibilities 
in  France,  237,  400 

Architectural :  Association,  President's 
address,  290 ;  Congress,  Paris,  4  ;  educa¬ 
tion,  78,  94,  205 

Architecture :  advanced  studies  in,  4 ; 
cottage,  346  ;  Greek,  167  ;  in  New  South 
Wales,  95  ;  and  the  Press,  95,  345 ;  in 
Vienna,  77 

Argentine  Pavilion,  Paris  Exhibition,  168 
Armoury,  proposed,  for  Scotland,  361 
.Arrangement  of  museums,  204 
Art :  Icelandic,  424  ;  Congress,  Edinburgh, 
290,  326  ;  education,  400 
Art  Journal,  the,  24,  167,  238,  400 
Art-Union  etchings,  457 
Artisans'  dwellings  and  sanitation,  5,  384 
Artists  and  critics,  326 
Ashton  Manor  House,  79 
Asphalte  pavements,  dangers  of,  436 
Athens,  archajology  at,  23,  152,  168, 188 
Austrian  architecture,  77 
Automatic  sprinklers,  5,  42 


Baginton  Hall  burnt  down,  255 
Band-saw,  Wliibley's,  400 
Barracks,  sanitary  condition  of,  400 
Bath  House,  Piccadilly,  238 
Baths,  spray,  167 
Beauty  in  colom-  and  form,  23S 
Bells  :  electric,  346  ;  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry,  114, 152  178 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  restora¬ 
tion,  362 

Berlin  :  AccidentPreventionExliibn.,  187; 

monument  to  the  Emperor  William,  272 
Berliner  Philolorjische  Wochenschri/t,  220, 
325 

Berry’s  electric  bells,  346 
Birds  drawn  by  Mr.  Marks,  291 
Birmingham,  St.  Mark's  Church,  346 
Blackburn,  insanitary  houses  at,  308 
Bluecoat  School,  the,  437 


Board  of  Trade  and  railway  rates,  23,  40, 
77,  114,  220,  272,  307,  326,  345,  385,  399, 
417,  435 

Boileau,  M.,  on  the  capital  or  impost,  436 
Botticher,  Major,  and  Dr.  Schliemann,385, 
450 

Boussard,  M.,  on  porous  walls,  1S8 
Bow  church-yard,  old  house,  457 
Brandenburgh  House,  Fulham,  24 
Brasses,  monumental,  187 
Bridge,  Channel,  proposed,  219 
Bridges  constructed  by  M.  Eiffel,  151 
British  Association  meeting,  the,  204 
Brueckner,  Dr.,  on  the  piros  sculptures 
of  the  Acropolis,  23 
Brussels  water-supply,  384 
Buckingham  House,  385 
Buckingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  238 
Builders  :  and  the  London  School  Board, 
255,  384,  418 ;  and  railway  rates,  23  ;  in 
the  United  States,  188 
Building  Act  amendment,  417 
Bulletin  de  Correspondancc  Hell&niquc, 
152 

Bulletino  della  Commix  sio  no  Archeologica 
Cemmunale,  Rome,  220 
Burial  reform,  417,  447 


Cambridge  casts,  catalogue  of,  272 
Canal,  Clyde  and  Forth  ship,  361,  399,  400 
Canals  with  induced  currents,  115 
Capitals,  Greek,  167 
Cartage,  railway  companies’,  399 
Carving,  Icelandic,  4, 24 
Casket  for  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  326 
Casson's  system  of  organ-stop  grouping, 
255 

Catalogue  of  Cambridge  casts,  272 
Cathedrals  :  Freyburg,  273  ;  Seville,  94 ; 
Worms,  168 

Cavendish-Bentinck,  Mr.,  and  restoration, 
362 

Cements,  experiments  with,  131 
Cemeteries,  overcrowded, 417 
Cemetery,  Leek,  131 
Central  Assoc,  of  Master  Builders,  23 
Certificates  for  healthy  houses,  204 
Chalfont,  Bucks,  59 
Chancery-lane  pavement,  132 
Channel  Bridge,  proposed,  219 
Channel  drain-pipe,  the,  41,  85, 105 
Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  24 
Chapel,  Whitefleld's,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  132 

Charges,  professional,  93 
Charity  Commission  and  the  Bluecoat 
School,  437 

Cliarterquestion,  Scottish  Academy,  151, 191 
Chimney,  a  tall,  308 

Choragic  monument  of  Nikias,  Athens,  23 
Christ’s  Hospital,  437 
Church,  ancient,  in  Jerusalem,  30S 
Church-organs,  326 

Church  restoration  and  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
325 

Church-seating  and  kneeling-boards,  188 
Churches :  Aldgate,  St.  Botolph’s,  24 ; 
City,  114,  187;  Coventry,  St.  Michael's, 
114,  152,  178;  Hammersmith,  24  ;  Isling¬ 
ton,  152  ;  Lombard-street,  St.  Edmund- 
the-King,  114  ;  Sandwich,  206  ;  Siena, 
St.  Francis,  290 ;  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
187  ;  Southwark,  St.  Saviour's,  59,  418 
Circulars:  of  Local  Government  Board  to 
*  Sanitary  Authorities,  399  O'Brien, 


Thomas,  &  Co.,  291, 317  ;  Peto  Bros.',  on 
profit-sharing,  418 
Cistern  found  at  Jerusalem,  23 
City  churches,  114,  187 
Classification,  railway,  220,  272,  307,  326 
Clissold  Purk,  78 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  290 
Clyde  and  Forth  ship  canal,  361,  399,  400 
Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  site  of,  59,  77 
College-hill,  old  houses,  385 
Colonial  and  foreign  postage,  205 
Colour  and  form,  23S 
Columns,  Greek,  167 
Commissions,  illicit,  291,  317 
“  Common  employment,1'  doctrine  of,  114 
Competitions  :  East  Barnet  Public  Offices, 
308 ;  Leek  Cemetery,  131 ;  Montpellier 
estate,  Harrogate,  419 ;  Municipal 
Buildings,  Sheffield,  187,  307,  400,  419  ; 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  385  ; 
Swansea  Market  hall,  169 
Concrete  floors,  361 
Congress  of  French  architects,  4 
Contemporary  painting,  238 
Contours  of  Greek  mouldings,  114 
Contracts  at  the  School  Board,  255 
Corfu,  terra-cottas  found  at,  220 
Cornish  v.  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  116 
Cottage  architecture,  346 
Cottages,  Surrey,  24 

Coventry  :  defective  house-drainage  at, 
68 ;  St.  Michael's  tower,  114,  152,  178 
Cradley,  fever  at,  273 
Cremation,  418,  447 
Critics  and  artists,  326 
Cross,  Preston,  168 
Crossings,  level,  on  railways,  59 
Culture  on  the  bench  at  Liverpool,  5 

Daly,  M.  C6sar,  on  “  Hautes  Etudes,"  4 
Dams,  earth  and  niasonry,  436 
Dangers  of  asphalte  pavements,  436 
De  Rutzen,  Mr.,  and  overcrowding,  59 
Decoration  of  Aldgate  Church,  24 
Departmental  architects  in  France,  255 
Design  and  drawing,  400 
Designs  of  drinking-fountains,  131 
Diagrams  of  mechanical  problems,  273 
Dictionnaire  dex  Antiquit  eg,  the,  5 
Dinner  of  Electrical  Engineers,  325 
Diphtheria :  at  East  lladdon,  456 ;  at 
Halstead,  168;  in  the  Penistone  dis¬ 
trict,  400  ;  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  273  ;  at 
Uxbridge,  273 

Disaster  at  Glasgow,  the,  345,  457 
Discoveries  at  Rome,  220,  456 
Disinfectant-distributor,  Jeyes's,  221 
District  Surveyor's  duties  after  fires,  23 
Dock  contract  dispute,  the,  94 
Doctrine  of  “  common  employment,"  114 
Doge’s  Palace,  Venice,  205 
Dorpfeld,  Dr.,  on  the  Choragic  monument 
of  Nikias,  23 
Doui'o  Bridge,  the,  151 
Drainage,  defective,  58 
Drain  pipe,  the  Channel,  41,  85, 105 
Drains,  main,  should  be  public,  58 
Drawings  by  Academy  students,  419 
Drawings  of  birds  by  Mr.  Marks,  291 
Drew  College,  U.S.A.,  window,  151,  192 
Drinking-fountains,  design  of,  131 
Dublin  poor,  dwellings  of  the,  360 
Dunscombe,  Mr.  C.,  42,  362,  399 
Duties  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  399 
Dwellings  :  for  the  poor,  204  ;  London  and 


Dublin,  360 ;  working  and  middle-class. 
5, 384 

Eads's  ship-railway,  78 
Earth  dams,  436 
East  Barnet  Public  Offices,  308 
East  Haddon,  diphtheria  at,  456 
East  and  West  India  Dock  contract,  94 
{•'.cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  78,  94,  205 
Edinburgh  :  Advocates'  Library,  94  ;  art- 
congress,  290,  326;  new  Observatory, 
152 ;  Register  House,  152 ;  Royal  Scot¬ 
tish  Academy,  161,  191;  proposed  Scot¬ 
tish  national  armoury,  361 ;  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  40;  under¬ 
ground  railway,  361 

Education  :  architectural,  78,  94,  205  ;  art, 
400 

Eiffel  Tower,  167  ;  for  London,  290 
Eiffel's  method  of  bridge  construction,  151 
Electric  :  bells,  346 ;  lighting,  Provisional 
Orders,  40 

Electrical :  Engineers’  dinner,  325 ;  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Birmingham,  131 
Electro-dynamo  plating  machine,  131 
Emperor  William’s  monument,  272,  384 
Employers’  liability  for  accidents,  4,  114 
Engineering  and  geology,  131 
Engineers  and  architects,  167 
Engineership  London  County  Council,  42, 
65,  77,  345,  362,  399 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  400 
’Eipii/itpig  ’Apxa,o^-oyiKii,  220 
Erfurth’s  scaffold-holder,  95 
Estates  in  Wiltshire,  42 
Esnafs,  or  trade  guilds,  in  Servia,  23 
Etchings,  Art-Union  of  London,  457 
Etruscan  monument,  a,  188 
Evolution  in  architecture,  4 
Excavations  :  at  Locri,  456;  in  Lykosuta,. 
325  ;  in  Rome,  450 

Exhibitions:  Accident  Prevention,  Berlin, 
187 ;  Paris  (see  “  Paris  Exhibition  ");  of 
Pastels,  273 

Experiments  with  cements,  131 
Exploration  :  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
Rome,  290 ;  of  Palestine,  23,  308 


Factory  chimney,  a  tall,  308 
Faith  and  sanitation,  200 
Fever :  at  Cradley,  273  ;  at  Houghton-le 
Spring,  362 ;  at  Mytholmroyd,  60 ;  at. 
Penistone.  400 

Fevrier,  M.,  on  architects'  responsi¬ 
bilities,  237 

Fine  Art,  Minister  of,  418 
Fine  Art  Society's  gallery,  3-16 
Fires :  Baginton  Hall,  255 :  District  Sur¬ 
veyor's  duties  after,  23  ;  Melbourne,  238 
Fire-escapes  and  overhead  wires,  238 
Fire  hydrants  at  Kensington  Museum,  360 
Floors,  concrete,  361 
Floral  anachronisms  in  art,  151 
Florence :  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  290 ;  Palace 
of  the  Arte  della  Lana,  273 
Flower,  Prof.,  on  museums,  204 
Form  and  colour,  238 
Foreign  and  colonial  postage,  205 
Forth  and  Clyde  ship  canal,  361,  399,  400 
Fountains,  London,  131 
Freiburg  :  Cathedral,  273 ;  chimney,  308 
French  :  architectural  education,  78,  9-', 
205;  architects'  responsibilities,  237, 
400;  Departmental  architects,  255  ; 
marble-masonry,  255 
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NOTES  (continued) 

French  at  the  Preliminary  Examinations 
of  the  Institute,  401 

Gaekwar  of  Baroda's  Palace,  115 
Galerie  des  Machines,  Paris  Exhibition, 
94,  131,  291 

Gamier,  M.  C.,  on  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  205 

“  Garter"  Inn,  Windsor,  419 
Gas-stokers'  strike,  Manchester,  430 
Gas-workers'  union,  tile,  00 
Genoa,  the  Palace  di  San  Giorgio,  467 
Geology  and  civil  engineering,  131 
German  scaffold-holder,  95 
Gibbs  v.  Grimthorpe,  3S4 
Gift  of  250,0002.  by  Sir  E.  Guinness,  300 
Glasgow :  mill  disaster,  345,  457 ;  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  290;  sewage,  435;  sub¬ 
way  scheme,  335  ;  water  supply,  78 
Goethe  Monument,  New  York,  419 
Gordon,  Mr.  ,T.,  42,  05,  77  ;  death  of,  345 
Grammar  School,  Wakefield,  385 
Greek :  arclneology,  23,  59,  152,  168, 188, 
220,  325  ;  capitals,  107  ;  mouldings,  114 
Greyfriars,  437 

Grimthorpe,  Lord,  and  St.  Albans,  237, 
325,  302,  3S4 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  273 
Grove's  spray  baths,  107 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  205 
Guinness  gift,  the,  300 

Haddon  Hall,  183 
Hall,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  290 
Halstead,  diphtheria  at,  108 
Hamerton,  Mr.  :  and  contemporary  paint¬ 
ing,  238  ;  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  167 
Hammersmith  Church,  24 
Hampton  Court,  Lion  Gate,  109 
Handicraft,  Guild  of,  205 
Harrogate,  Montpellier  estate,  419 
“  Hautes  dtudes  "in  architecture,  4 
Haymarket  opera-house,  the,  340 
Heale  House,  42 

Heaton,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  beauty  in  colour 
and  form,  238 

Hellenistischen Relief  Bilder,  the,  131 
Uicks-Beach,  Sir  M.  If.,  and  railway  rates, 
220 

Highgate,  Waterlow  Park,  345,  362 
Hoey,  D.  G.,  on  dwellings  for  the  poor,  204 
Holborn  to  Strand  communications,  255, 
272,  291 

Holiday,  window  by  Mr.  151, 192 
Holland  House  and  Park,  220,  237 
Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  302 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  132 
Honeyman,  J.,  on  Glasgow  disaster,  345 
Honour  to  a  Norwegian  architect,  437 
Hoo,  insanitary  conditions  at,  115 
Horwich,  insanitary  conditions  at,  115 
Hotels,  certificates  as  to  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion,  204 

Houghton-le-Spring,  fever  at,  302 
House-drainage,  defective,  58 
House-signs,  sculptured,  6 
Household  sanitation,  1SS 
Houses :  certificates  for  healthy,  204 ; 
Duke  of  Leeds’,  St.  James's-square, 
220 ;  old,  in  Bow -churchyard,  457  ;  old, 
in  College-hill,  385  ;  old,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  132 ;  Queen's-gate,  41 :  a  sani¬ 
tary,  41 

Hunt,  J.  H.,  on  architecture  and  the 
Press,  95 

Hydrants  at  Kensington  Museum,  360 

Icelandic  ornament,  4,  24 
Illicit  commissions,  291,  317 
Illumination  of  the  Thames,  42 
“  Impressionists,"  London,  437 
Improved  dwellings  for  the  poor,  204 
Improvement ;  at  Islington,  152 ;  of  the 
Strand,  237,  255,  291 
Industries,  Icelandic,  4,  24 
Infectious  disease,  notification  of,  308 
Ink,  indelible,  437 
Inns  of  Old  Southwark,  59 
Insanitary  houses  at  Blackburn,  308 
Institute,  the:  and  the  Association,  290; 
Transactions,  430 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  346 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  325 

Iron  in  brickwork,  152 

Iron  tower  for  tire  United  States,  362 

Iron  and  wood -paving,  42 

Irvine,  Ayr:  the  “ Minister's  Cast,”  94 

Islington  Church,  152 

JAr,  an  Icelandic,  24 
Jerry  work,  alleged,  in  schools,  384,  41S 
Jerusalem  :  cistern  found  at,  23;  remains 
of  an  ancient  church,  308 
Jeyes's  disinfectant  distributor,  221 
Johnson  u.  Lindsay,  114 
Jourdain,  M.,  on  architectural  education, 
94 

Jourdans  and  Church  Farm  estate,  Chal- 
font,  59 

Kensington  :  Holland  House  and  Park, 
237  ;  Museum,  hydrants  at,  300 
Kirk  it  Randall  v.  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company,  94 

Kneeling-boards  for  church-seating,  1S8 

Lady  students,  Royal  Academy,  419 
Land,  Fulham-road,  24 
Landlords  and  overcrowding,  59 
Lansdell's  T -squares  and  set-squares,  221 
L' Architecture,  78,  94,  131,  188,  204,  237, 
400,  430 

Layanl,  Sir  II.,  and  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  399 

Lectures  at  University  College,  256 
Leek  cemetery  competition,  131 
L' Emulation,  79 
Level  crossings  on  railways,  59  < 

Liabilities  of  employers,  4,  114 
Libraries  :  Advocates',  Edinburgh,  94 ; 
Dr.  Williams's,  204 


Light  and  air  cases,  41,  144,  430 
Lion  Gate,  Hampton  Court,  169 
Liverpool,  sculpture  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  5 

Local  Board  Surveyors'  salaries,  418 
Local  Government  Board  reports  on  in¬ 
sanitary  districts,  00,  115,  108,  23S,  273, 
308,  362,  400,  419,  450 

Local  Government  Board  and  Sanitary 
Authorities,  399 
Loch  Katrine  waterworks,  78 
Locri,  excavations  at,  450 
Lodging-houses,  certificates  as  to  sanitary 
condition,  204 

Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Florence,  290 
Lombard-st.,  Church  of  St.  Edmund,  114 
London  County  Council :  amendment  of 
the  Building  Acts,  417  ;  Bills  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  384  ;  Clissold  Park,  78  ;  death  of 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Gordon,  345; 
District  Surveyors'  duties  as  to  dan¬ 
gerous  structures  caused  by  fire,  23 ; 
electric  lighting  Provisional  Orders,  40  ; 
Engineership,  42,  77,  345,  302,  399  ;  gift, 
of  a  park  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  345, 
362 ;  the  metropolitan  sewage  and 
main  drainage  question,  307,  345,  435 ; 
Strand  {improvement,  237,  255  ;  street, 
proposed,  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
255,  272 

London  Homccopathic  Hospital,  132 
London  “impressionists,"  437 
London  poor,  dwellings  of  the,  300 
London  School  Board  :  alleged  scamped 
builders'  work.  384,  418 ;  and  the 
builders,  255 ;  sites  for  new  schools,  345 
London  sculptured  house-signs,  5 
London  sewage  question,  the  77,  307,  345, 
435 

Longton,  typhoid  fever  at,  419 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  the,  326 
Lykosuta,  excavations  at,  325 

Macaulay  (Zachary)'s  house  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  132 
Machinery  and  workmen,  00 
Machinery,  marble-working,  French,  255 
Machinery -gallery,  Paris  Exliibn.,  94, 131; 
Magazine  of  Art,  400 
Magisterial  culture  at  Liverpool,  5 
Main  drains  should  be  public,  58 
Manor  houses :  Abbots  Langley,  188 
Ashton,  79 

Marble-working,  French,  255 
Market-cross,  Preston,  10S 
Market-hall,  Swansea,  109 
Marks,  H.  S.,  drawings  of  birds,  291 
Marylebone  :  Cricket  Club  pavilion,  220  ; 

sanitary  chronicles,  308 
Masonry  dams,  430 
Mayors  of  London,  320 
Mechanical  problems,  273 
Melbourne,  fire  at,  238 
Memorial  of  C.  R.  Pink,  308 
Metivier,  M.,  on  architects  and  engineers, 
107 

Metropolitan  :  Building  Act  amendment, 
417  ;  drinking-fountains,  131 ;  sewage 
question,  77,  307,  315 
Mexican  Pavilion,  Paris  Exhibition,  78 
Middleton  Towers,  115,  118 
Minister  of  Fine  Art,  418 
“Ministers  Cast,"  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  94 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  220 
Mitchell,  G. ,  on  French  marble  working, 
255 

M ittheilungen,  the,  23,  59,  18S 

Money  orders,  telegraphic,  151 

Montpellier  estate,  Harrogate,  419 

Monumental  brasses,  187 

Monuments  :  Emperor  William,  272,  384 ; 

Etruscan,  1S8;  Goethe,  New  York,  419 
Mormon  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  95 
Mouldings,  Greek,  114 
Movement  of  sewer-air,  205 
Municipal  Buildings:  Richmond,  385; 

Sheffield,  187,  307,  400,  419 
Munificent  gifts  :  by  Sir  E.  Guinness,  360; 

by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  345 
MuseuniR  :  arrangement  of,  204  ;  Ruskin, 
Sheffield,  256,  2S1 ;  South  Kensington, 
hydrants  at,  300 

Musical  requirements  of  church-planning, 
326 

Mycenso,  tombs  at,  220 
Myers  v.  Catterson,  436 
Mytholmroyd,  enteric  fever  at,  60 

Names  of  railway  stations.  41 
National  armoury  for  Scotland,  361 
National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Art,  290,  326 

National  Association  of  Builders,  United 
States,  188 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  399 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  40 
Negligence:  contributory,  in  accidents, 
110  ;  of  workmen,  4 
New  York  monument  to  Goethe,  419 
Notation  of  time,  237 
Notification  of  infectious  disease,  308 
Norwegian  architect,  honour  to  a,  437 

Oberammergau  theatre,  385 
Observatory,  Scottisli  National,  152 
Offer  of  illicit  commissions,  291 
Olympic  Theatre,  the,  23 
Opera-house,  Haymarket.  340 
Organ  at  St.  Barnabas's,  Pimlico,  255 
Organs  in  churches,  326 
Ornament:  Greek,  107  ;  Icelandic, '4,  24 
Overcrowded  cemeteries,  417 
Overcrowding  at  Woolwich,  59 
Overhead  wires  and  fire-escapes,  238 

Painting,  contemporary,  23S 
Palaces  :  Arte  della  Lana,  Florence,  273  ; 
Doges,  Venice,  205 ;  Gaekwar  of  Baroda's, 
115  ;  Sam  Giorgio,  Genoa,  457 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  23,  30S 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Strand  im¬ 
provement,  258 

Papwortli,  Wyatt,  on  art  education,  400 


Paris  :  architectural  education  in,  7S,  94, 
205 ;  congress  of  French  architects,  4 
Paris  Exhibition :  Argentine  Pavilion, 
108 ;  Eiffel  Tower,  107 ;  Galerie  des 
Machines,  94,  131,  291 ;  marble-working 
machinery,  255 ;  Mexican  Pavilion,  78; 
Palais  des  Arts  Lib£raux,  291 ;  Palais 
des  Beaux  -  Arts,  291 ;  Suez  Canal 
Pavilion,  78 ;  workmen's  reports,  255 
Park  given  to  London  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  345,  302 

Parliamentary  Bills,  London  County 
Council,  384 

Passenger-trains  and  time-tables,  301 
Passion  Plays,  Oberammergau,  385 
Pastel  Exhibition,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  273 
Pavements :  asplialte,  430 ;  Chancery- 
lane,  132 

Pavilion,  Argentine,  Paris  Exhibition,  108 
Pavilion,  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  220 
Paving,  iron  and  wood,  42 
Penistone,  diphtheria  at,  400 
Percival's  inks,  437 
Peto  Bros.,  and  their  workmen,  418 
Pickard's  system  of  canals,  115 
Picton,  the  late  Sir  J.,  41 
Pictures :  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours,  346 ;  by  London  impressionists, 
437 ;  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  419 ;  studies  for,  340 
Pink  Memorial,  the,  308 
Pinkie  House,  5 
Planning  of  stables,  the,  23S 
Poor,  dwellings  of  the,  London  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  360 

Poros  sculptures  of  the  Acropolis,  23 
Porous  walls,  188 

Post-office :  anomalies,  205  ;  Sites  Bill,  59, 

Portfolio,  the,  24,  115,  167,  238,  436 
Powers  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  399 
President’s  address,  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  290 

Presland  v.  Bingham,  41, 144 
Press,  the,  and  architecture,  95,  345 
Preston  Market  Cross,  168 
Prestonpans,  108 
Pritchard  v.  Lang,  the  case  of,  4 
Prizes  at  the  Royal  Academy,  419 
Professional  charges,  93 
Profit-sharing  scheme,  Peto  Bros'.,  418 
Projection  of  shop-fronts,  290,  299 
Provisional  Orders  for  electric  lighting,  40 
Public  Offices,  East  Barnet,  308 

Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund,  23,  308 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  220 
Railway  Regulation  Bill,  59 
Railway  rates  :  and  the  building  trades, 
23 ;  and  classification,  23,  40,  77,  114, 
220,  272,  307,  326,  345,  3S5,  399,  417,  435 
Railway-station  names,  41 
Railway  time-table  alterations,  361 
Railways  :  Eads's  ship,  78  ;  underground, 
Edinburgh,  301 ;  underground,  Glas¬ 
gow,  385 

Register  House,  Edinburgh,  162 
Relief,  archaic,  found  at  Athens,  152 
Reports :  American  School  at  Athens, 
108;  Local  Government  Board,  on  in¬ 
sanitary  districts,  60,  115,  168,  238,  273, 
308,  362,  400,  419,  450 
Reredos,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  362,  450 
Responsibilities :  of  French  architects, 
237,  400;  of  town  landlords.  59 
Restoration  :  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  325, 
384  ;  at  St.  Albans,  237 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  385 
Rights  of  adjoining  owners,  105,  456 
River  f6te,  Moulsey,  42 
Rolls  Chapel,  the,  24 

Rome :  the  Cloaca  Mamma,  290  ;  dis¬ 
coveries  in,  220,  456 
Roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  151 
Royal  Academy  prizes,  419 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  151,  191 
Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield,  256,  281 


Sculpture  :  archaic  Greek,  152  Greek, 
59  ;  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  5 
Sculptured  house-signs,  6 
Sculptures,  poros,  of  the  Acropolis,  23 
Selby  Abbey,  362 

Semaine  des  Constructeurs,  131,  107 
Servia,  apprenticeship  in,  23 
Set-square,  Lansdell's  patent,  221 
Seville  Cathedral,  94 
Sewage  of  Glasgow,  435 
Sewage  question,  London,  77,  307,345,  435 
Sewer-air,  movement  of,  205 
Sewerage  of  Sydney,  345 
Sheffield  :  Municipal  Buildings,  187,  307, 
400,  419  ;  Ruskin  Museum,  250,  281 
Ship  canal,  Clyde  and  Forth,  361,  399,  400 
Ship  railway,  Eads's,  78 
Shop-fronts,  projection  of,  290,  299 
Siena,  Church  of  St.  Francis,  290 
Signs,  sculptured,  5 

Site  of:  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  59,  77; 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  340 
Sites  scheduled  by  the  School  Board,  345 
Sketches  :  by  » '.  R.  Pink,  308  ;  of  Surrey 
cottages,  24 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  419 
Southend  surveyorship,  418 
Southwark  :  old  inns,  59  ;  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  59,  418 

Sowerby  Bridge,  diphtheria  at,  273 

Spire  of  St.  Mark's,  Birmingham,  346 

Spray  baths,  167 

Sprinklers,  automatic,  5,  42 

Stables,  the  planning  of,  23S 

Stocks  sash-cord  holder,  132 

Strand  improvements,  237,  255, 272,  291 

Strike  of  gas-stokers,  Manchester,  430 

Students’  drawings,  Royal  Academy,  419 

Studies  for  pictures,  340 

Studniczka,  Dr.,  on  archaic  sculpture,  59 

Subway,  Glasgow,  3S5 

Suez  Canal  pavilion,  Paris  Exhibition,  78 

Surrey  cottages,  24 

Surveyors'  salaries,  418 

Swansea  Market-hall,  109 

Sydney  sewerage,  345 


Technology  Architectural  Review,  94 
Tee-square,  Lansdell's  patent,  221 
Tegetmeier,  Mr.,  on  floral  anachronisms 
in  art,  151 

Telegraphic  money-orders,  151 
Temple,  Mormon,  Salt  Lake  City,  95 
Templeton  mill,  Glasgow,  345,  457 
Tenders,  London  School  Board,  255 
Terra-cottas  discovered  at  Corfu,  220 
Thames,  illumination  of  the,  42 
Theatre  archajology,  78 
Theatres :  Oberammergau,  3S5 ;  the 
Olympic,  23  ;  proposed  new,  23 
Time  notation,  237 

Time-tables,  railway,  alterations  in,  361 
Tombs  at  Mycenae,  220 
Touting  architects,  347 
Towers  :  Eiffel,  107 ;  Freiburg  Cathedral, 
273 ;  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  114,  152, 
178;  tall,  for  London,  proposed,  290; 
taller,  for  the  United  States,  362 
Trade-guilds  in  Servia,  23 
Traders  and  railway  companies,  272 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  436 

Treatment  of  angles,  320 

Troy,  Schliemann's  excavations,  385,  450 

Typhoid  fever  at  Longton,  419 


Underground  railways  :  Edinburgh,  361 ; 
Glasgow,  385 

United  States :  National  Association  of 
Builders,  188 ;  proposed  tall  tower,  362 
University  College,  archajology  at,  255 
Uxbridge,  diphtheria  at,  273 


Venice,  Palace  of  the  Doges,  205 
Vestry  of  Islington  v.  Goodman,  290,  299 
Vienna,  architecture  in,  77 
Vinning's  ttre-hydraut  system,  301 


Safety  of  dams,  436 

Saint  Albans  Abbey,  237,  325,  362,  384 

St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow,  290 

St.  Barnabas's,  Pimlico,  organ,  255 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  24 

St.  Edmund's  Church,  Lombard-street,  114 

St.  Francis,  Siena,  290 

St.  James's  Palace,  24 

St.  James's-square,  No.  3,  220 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Birmingham,  346 

St.  Mary-Woolnoth,  187 

St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  114,  152,  178 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  reredos,  362,  450 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  59,  418 

Salaries  of  Local  Board  surveyors,  418 

Salisbury,  Lord,  on  electrical  power,  326 

Salt  Lake  City,  Mormon  Temple,  95 

Sandwich,  Kent,  206 

Sanitary :  Authorities,  powers  of,  390 ; 
certificates  for  hotels,  204  ;  Chronicles 
of  St.  Marylebone,  308;  condition  of 
barracks,  400 

Sanitation  :  in  artisans'  dwellings,  5,  3S4  ; 
in  Bucks,  238 ;  and  faith,  206 ;  house¬ 
hold,  188 

Sash-cord  holder,  138 
Scaffold-holder,  German,  95 
Scamped  work  in  Board  schools,  3S4,  41S 
Schliemann's  excavations,  Troy,  385,  450 
School  Board,  London  :  alleged  scamped 
work,  384,  418 ;  contracts,  255 ;  sites  for 
new  schools,  345 

School  of  Handicraft,  205  ** 

Schreiber's  llellcnistischen  Relief  Bilder, 
131 

Schultz,  Mr.  R.  W.’s,  sections  of  Greek 
mouldings,  114 

Scotland,  national  armoury  for,  361 
Scottish  :  mansions,  5  ;  National  Obser¬ 
vatory,  152  ;  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
40 

Screens :  Register  House,  Edinburgh, 
152  ;  St.  Paul's,  362 


Wakefield  Grammar-School,  3S5 
Wakley,  Dr.,  house  of,  41 
Waldstein's  catalogue  of  Cambridge  casts, 
272 

Walker  v.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  5,  384 
Wall,  Mr.  C.,  and  the  School  Board,  41S 
Wall-painting  discovered  at  Rome,  220 
Walls,  porous,  188 

Warning  as  to  automatic  sprinklers,  5 
Warren,  Mr.  F.,  and  the  School  Bd.,  418 
Waterlow,  Sir  Sydney,  gift  of  a  park  at 
Highgate,  345,  362 
Water-pipes,  wooden,  18S 
Water-supply  of  Brussels,  384 
Waterworks,  Loch  Katrine,  7S 
Westminster  Abbey,  115 
Westminster  Hall  roof,  151 
Whibley’s  band-saw,  400 
“  White  Hart,”  Windsor,  419 
Whitefleld's  Tabernacle,  132 
Whitehall  Palace,  24 
Whitmore  v.  Crabb,  93 
Wiener  Bau-Industrie  Zeitung,  77 
Williams,  Dr.  Daniel,  library,  204 
Willis's  Rooms,  152 
Wiltshire  estates,  42 

Window,  stained  glass,  for  the  Drew 
College,  U.S.A.,  151,  192 
Windsor  inns,  419 
Wires,  overhead,  238 
Wood  and  iron  paving,  42 
Wooden  water-pipes,  188 
Woolwich,  overcrowding  at,  59 
Workers'  congress  at  Paris,  60 
Working  Class  Dwellings  Act,  the,  5 
Workmen  :  and  accidents,  4 ;  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  60  , 

Workmen's  reports,  Paris  Exhibition,  255 
Worms  Cathedral,  168 

Zachary  Macaulay's  house,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  132 
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REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  ETC. 


Abbeys:  Carrow,  137;  Kirkstall,  107: 
St.  Albans,  100 ;  St.  Beuet's,  141 ;  Thorn¬ 
ton,  100 

Abemethy,  J.,  on  engineering,  402 
Academy,  Royal :  admissions  to  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  School,  45 
Acle  Church,  141 

Actions:— Batterburyu.  Cherry :  Building 
Act  case,  203;  Cornish  v.  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  contributory  negligence, 
116;  Fletcher  v.  Briant,  Building  Act 
case,  310 ;  Gibbs  v.  Grimthorpe,  St. 
Albans  Abbey,  3S4  ;  Hayward  v.  Sandon 
Bros.,  Building  Act  case,  263,  282,  299, 
336 ;  Johnson  v.  Lindsay,  employers' 
liability,  114  ;  Kirk  it  Randall  v.  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Co.,  94 ;  Knightley 
v.  Shingleton,  Building  Act  case,  31 ; 
Licensing  Magistrates'  requirements  in 
buildings,  105 ;  London  County  Council 
v.  Batey,  Building  Act  case,  84 ; 
London  County  Council  v.  Dover, 
Wood,  &  Co.,  Building  Act  case, 
84 ;  London  County  Council  v.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Building  Act  case,  49 ;  Love- 
grove  v.  Oldis,  Building  Act  case,  67 ; 
Lovegrove  o.  Quinn,  Building  Act  case, 
<S7  ;  Myers  v.  Catterson,  light  and  air, 
436,  447 ;  Payne  v.  Beale,  Building  Act 
case,  316 ;  Presland  v.  Bingham,  light 
and  air,  41,  144 ;  Pritchard  v.  Lang, 
employers'  liability,  4 ;  Reinhardt  v. 
Mentasti  Bros.,  damage  from  adjoining 
buildings,  105,  456 ;  Reredos,  St.  Paul's, 
450 ;  St.  Albans  Abbey  Faculty  case, 
160,  384  ;  St.  Paul's  reredos  case,  450 ; 
Vestry  of  Fulham  w.  Heaver,  drainage, 
428,  447 ;  Vestry  of  Islington  v.  Good¬ 
man,  Building  Act  case,  200,  299; 
Walker  v.  Hobbs,  sanitation  of  artisans' 
dwellings,  5,  384 ;  Whitmore  v.  Crabb, 
professional  charges,  93 
Adams,  Prof.,  on  engineering  topics,  412 
Advanced  studies  in  architecture,  6 
Aitken,  G,  S.,  on  by-paths  in  architecture, 
446 

Alexander,  II.,  on  sanitary  inspectors, 
422,  423,  463 

Amendment  of  Building  Act,  387,  421,  427 
Anderson,  J.  Macviear  :  on  ironwork,  367  ; 
on  Provencal  architecture,  440 ;  on  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  328 

Anderson,  Dr.  R.  R.,  on  architecture,  324 
Anderson,  W.,  on  molecular  structure,  209 
Andr4,  J.  L.,  on  church  architecture,  121 
Angles,  treatment  of,  333,  347 
Antiquities  of  Brittany,  154, 170 
Application  of  iron  to  building,  365 
Archajological  Societies  :  Bradford  His¬ 
torical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  298  ; 
British  Archaeological  Association,  47, 
82,  395,  428 ;  at  Lincoln,  96  ;  Cambrian 
Archajological  Association,  48  ;  in  Brit¬ 
tany  154,  170 ;  Congress  of  archajological 
societies,  48  ;  Essex,  158,  298  :  Lincoln 
and  Notts,  27,  43  ;  London  and  Middle¬ 
sex,  65,  175 ;  Royal  Archajological  In¬ 
stitute,  48,428;  at  Norwich,  101,119, 
135 :  Somerset,  122  ;  Surrey  Archajolo¬ 
gical  Society,  4S,  65 
Archajologists  in  Brittany,  154, 170 
Arcliajology,  Greek,  26 
Architect's  Department,  London  County 
Council,  12,  49 

Architectural  Association  :  —  Class 
Sketching  and  Measuring  up  Old 
Buildings,  79 ;  Colour  Decoration  of 
Churches,  403,  407  ;  Drawing,  437,  443  ; 
“  Common  Room,"  369  ;  Conversazione, 
250;  Excursion  in  the  Marshland  Dis¬ 
trict,  117,  132 ;  Lyric  Club,  296 ;  Paris 
Exhibition  Buildings,  369;  President’s 
address,  291,  295, '316,  369  ;  Prizes. 
295 ;  Syllabus  for  1889-90,  245 ;  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Angles  and  Terminal  Features, 
333,  335,  347  ;  Visits  to  City  Companies' 
halls,  9,  28;  Visit  to  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
house,  Bushey,  47  ;  Visit  ito  Maidstone 
and  Leeds  Castle,  80 ;  Visit  to  Maple- 
durliam  and  Hardwick,  226 
A  rchitectural :  Congress,  Paris,  5 ;  copy¬ 
right,  6  ;  drawings  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  371;  education,  5,  6.  S,  291,  32S: 
effect  in  cities,  310,  311,  312  ;  Examina 
tions,  292,  295,  316,  328 
Architectural  Societies :  BirminghamArch- 
itectural  Assoc.  ,314, 374, 405, 446 ;  Bristol, 
259;  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion, 405, 446;  ExeterDiocesan, 16;  Glasgow 
Architectural  Assoc.,  126,  191;  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  191  ;  Institute 
of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales,  95 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
■Society,  390,  427  ;  Lincoln  and  Notts, 
27,  43  ;  Manchester  Architectural 

Assoc.,  314,  353,  374,  405,  446;  Manches¬ 
ter  Society  of  Architects,  390 ;  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland, 
335,  406,  446 ;  Sheffield  Society  o] 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  336.  353,  428 
Architecture  :  Byzantine,  26;  East 
Anglian,  121 ;  at  the  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
gress,  324  ;  Egyptian,  405  ;  expression 
in,  363;  Greek,  26;  Ilautes  etudes  in,  I 
6,  329;  lectures  on,  46;  legislation  as  to, 
311,  312  ;  of  tire  Marshland  District, 
117  ;  Modern,  427  ;  and  the  Press,  95 
of  Provence,  440 ;  and  Sculpture,  324 , 
Spanish,  420;  University  College.  16,  239 
Arlidge,  J.  T.,  on  sanitary  aspects  of 
pottery  manufacture,  241 
Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  Address  by 
the  President.  308;  Address  by  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  President  of  the  Section 
of  Painting,  348;  Address  by  Dr. 


Rowaml  Anderson,  President  of  the 
Architectural  Section,  324 ;  Architec¬ 
tural  Effect  in  Cities,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  310;  Architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  324  ;  Artistic  Co-operation,  324  ; 
Influence  of  the  Public  Authority  on 
Street  Architecture,  by  Mr.  T.  Blashill, 
312 ;  Municipal  Legislation  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  Architecture,  by  Sir  J.  Gowans, 
311 ;  National  Position  of  Art,  323 ; 
Political  Influence  of  Art,  323;  Sources 
of  Expression  in  Architecture,  by  Mr.  J. 
D.  Sedding,  363 

Art :  copyright,  6,  8 :  national  position 
of,  323  ;  political  influence  of,  323 
Artisans'  dwellings,  12,  66 
Artistic  co-operation,  324 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  47 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  S4 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers,  44,  266,  293,  448 
Assoc,  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  422,  462 
Asylum  Tenders,  London  Countv  Council, 
48,  84,  104,  275,  294,  335,  351,  374 
Athens  :  British  School,  26 ;  excavations, 
402 


Baggallay,  F.  T.  :  on  church  decoration, 
403 ;  on  drawing,  443  ;  on  the  treatment 
of  angles,  333,  347 
Balloon  Society,  the,  197 
Barholm  Church,  43 

Barnes,  Mr.,  on  School  Bd.  contracts,  352 
Barton  Turf  Church,  139 
Baston  Church,  43 
Baths  for  the  people,  261 
Bauer,  M.,  on  fires  in  theatres,  S 
Beck,  G.,  on  scaffolding,  389 
Bennett,  J.  A.,  on  Somerset  records,  122 
Bensley,  Dr.,  on  St.  Giles's  Hospital, 
Norwich,  119 

Besant,  Mrs.,  on  School  Bd.  contracts,  352 
“Betterment"  of  property,  427 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association, 
314,  374,  405,  446 
Bishop's  Palace,  Norwich,  119 
Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme,  12 
Blashill,  T.,  on  influence  of  the  public 
authority  on  street  architecture,  312 
Blickling  Hall,  139 

Blomfleld,  Sir  A.,  on  the  Institute,  332 
Blomfleld,  R.  T.,  on  drawing,  437,  444 
Boardmau,  E.,  on  Norwich  Castle,  136 
Boston,  archajologists  at,  99 
Boulnois,  II.  P.,  on  municipal  engineer¬ 
ing,  44 

Bourke,Mr.,  on  School  Bd.  contracts,  315 
Bourne,  archajologists  at,  27,  43 
Boyle,  R.,  &  Son,  297,  410 
Bradford  Historical  Society,  29S 
Breaches  of  contract,  alleged,  49,  84,  294 
Brewers'  Hall,  10 

Bridges  :  Channel,  proposed,  394  ;  iron, 
266  ;  pin-connected  v.  rivetted,  266 
Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  259 
British  Archajological  Association,  47,  82, 
395,  428  ;  at  Lincoln,  96 
British  Assoc,  at  Newcastle,  204,  209,  275 
British  School  at  Athens,  26 
Brittany,  antiquities  of,  154,  170 
Broadhurst,  H.,  on  trade  unionism,  176 
Broads,  Norfolk,  140 

Brock,  E.  P.  L. :  on  arcliajology,  99,  100  ; 

on  Provencal  architecture,  441 
Brockwell  Park,  31,  84 
Brodie,  C.  H.  ;  on  church  decoration,  404 ; 

on  professional  topics,  295 
Bromholm  Priory,  140 
Bromley  School  Board,  13 
Builders  and  the  School  Board,  214,  232, 
255,  277,  297,  315,  351,  390,  426 
Builders'  Accident  Insurance,  31 
Builders'  Benevolent  Inst.,  84,  352,  409 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Inst.,  395 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan  :  Amendment 
of,  387,  421,  427 ;  Cases  under District 
Surveyor's  fees,  67,  263,  282,  299,  336 ;  a 
greenhouse  a  building,  67  ;  neglect  to 
give  notice,  316;  projection  of  shop¬ 
fronts,  290,  299 ;  separate  tenements, 
263  ;  temporary  structures,  84 ;  wooden 
structures,  49 

Building  Act  business,  L.C.C.,  104,  426 
Buildings :  and  the  licensing  laws,  105 ; 

Paris  Exhibition,  369  ;  sanitation  of,  44 
Burgh  Castle,  137 

Burnham,  Essex,  archajologists  at,  29S 
Burrell,  W.,  on  treatment  of  angles,  347 
By-laws  for  slaughter-houses,  83 
By-paths  in  architecture,  446 
Bytham  (Little)  Church,  27 
Byzantine  architecture  in  Greece,  26 

Cambrian  Archajological  Association,  48  ; 

in  Brittany,  154,  170 
Canal,  Manchester,  160 
Carnelley,  Prof.,  on  ventilation,  394 
Carpenter,  Dr.  A.,  on  London  sewage,  45S 
Carpenters'  Company,  12,  49,  125,  320 
Carrow  Abbey,  137 
Cartby  Church,  43 

Cases  :  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act(8ee  “Building  Act ") ;  under  Metro' 
polis  Management  Act,  49,  84 
Castle  Acre,  118,  119 

Castles  :  Burgh,  137 ;  Grimsthorpe.  27 : 
Leeds  (Kent),  SI ;  Lincoln,  97  ;  Newark, 
99  ;  Norwich,  136  ;  Tattersall,  99 
Cathedrals  ;  Lincoln,  97  ;  Norwich,  102 
Cawstou  Church,  139 
Certificates  for  engine-tenders,  193 
Chadwick,  Sir  E.,  on  sanitation,  256 
Chancellor,  F. ,  on  Essex  monuments,  64 


Chancelry,  Lincoln,  96 
Channel  Bridge,  proposed,  394 
Charing  Cross-road,  land  in,  387,  446 
Charities :  and  the  City  guilds,  66 ;  and 
technical  education,  445 
Charter,  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  191 
Chelsea  Surveyorship,  65 
Chencvier,  M.,  on  flies  in  theatres,  7 
Church  decoration,  403,  407 
Churches  :  Acle,  141 ;  Barton  Turf,  139 ; 
Boston.  99;  Castle  Acre,  US;  Cawston, 
139 ;  City,  Wren's,  239 ;  Cley,  13S ; 
Coates,  100  ;  Dersingham,  134  ;  Ewerby, 
98 ;  Gedney,  132 ;  Great  Bircham,  134  ; 
Great  Yarmouth,  137;  Harpley,  133; 
lleckington,  98 ;  Holbeacli,  132  ;  Holt, 
13S ;  King's  Lynn,  135  ;  Knapton,  140; 
Leverington,  118 ;  Lincoln,  97,  98  ; 
Lincolnshire,  27,  43 ;  Long  Sut¬ 

ton,  132;  Marshland  District,  117,132. 
Moulton,  133;  Newark,  99:  Norfolk, 
42S ;  North  Walsham,  140,  156 ;  Rail- 
worth,  140 ;  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  328, 
335,  365  ;  Sail,  139  ;  Sandringham,  134  ; 
Snettisham,  134  ;  Spalding,  133 ;  Tatter¬ 
sall,  99 ;  Terrington  St.  Clement,  134 ; 
Theydon  Garnon,  15S;  Tilney  All 
Saints,  135 ;  Toftrees,  428 ;  Trunch, 
140;  Tunstead,  139;  Walpole  St. 
Andrew,  134  ;  Walpole  St.  Peter,  134 ; 
West  Walton,  117 ;  Whaplode,  133 ; 
Wiggenhall,  117  ;  Wisbech,  US 
City :  charities  and  technical  education, 
66,  445 ;  churches,  Wren's,  239 ;  Com¬ 
panies'  halls,  9,  28 ;  improvements  and 
the  County  Council,  3S8 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
42.  160,  395,  412 

Clerks  of  works,  examinations  for,  49 
Cley  Church,  138 
Clissold  Park,  49 
Coates  Church,  100 
Colchester,  archajologists  at,  175 
Collard,  A.  O.,  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372 
Colonies,  the,  as  fields  for  engineering,  373 
Colour  decoration  of  churches,  403,  407 
Columns,  iron,  365 
Competition,  Bromley  schools,  13 
Congresses:  archajological  societies',  4S; 
Architects',  Paris,  5 ;  Art,  Edinburgh 
(see  “Art  Congress”);  sanitary,  at 
Worcester,  226,  241,  261,  389,  391 ; 
trades'  union,  Dundee,  176,  192 
Connon,  J.  W.,  on  registration  of 
plumbers,  298 

Contracts,  School  Board,  214,  232,  255, 
277,  297,  315,  351 

Conversazione,  Architectural  Assoc.,  256 
Conway,  W.  M.,  on  Egyptian  architecture, 
405 

Coode,  Sir  J.,  on  engineering,  373 
Co-operation,  artistic,  324 
Copyright  in  works  of  art,  6,  S 
Coreby  Church,  27 

Corporate  Associations  (Property)  Bill,  66 
Council  Chamber,  London  County  Council, 
31,  66,  104 

County  Council,  London  (see  “  London 
County  Council ") 

Craftsmanship,  16 
Cress  well,  H.  O.,  on  angles,  347 
Crossness  outfall  sewage  works,  83 
Crystal  Palce.  Schl.  of  Engineering,  113, 462 
Crystallisation  of  iron,  302 
Cunningham,  J.  H.,  on  iron  bridges,  266 
Cupolas  of  the  East  and  West,  7 
Currie,  Sir  E.  II.,  on  School  Board  con¬ 
tracts,  315 

Cyprus,  excavations  in,  26,  402 


Daly,  M.  CAsar  ,  on  “hautes  etudes,"  4,  6 
Dams,  stability  of,  377,  413,  436 
Darcies  of  Essex,  the,  64 
Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  311 
Decoration  of  churches,  403,  407 
Dersingham  Church,  134 
Designs,  the,  of  Wren,  239 
“  Destructor"  at  Hornsey,  461 
Dinners  ;  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  47  ; 

Builders'  Benevolent  Inst.,  352;  Car¬ 
penters'  Co.,  320;  Leeds  and  Y'orks. 

Architectural  Soc. ,  390 ;  Manchester 
Soc.  of  Architects,  390;  Society  of 
Engineers,  425 

Disaster  at  Glasgow,  the,  325 
Discharge  of  sewers,  the.  391 
Discoveries  at  Athens.  26 
Disposal  of  sewage,  242 
Dock  and  wharf  trust,  proposed,  197 
Dogn6e,M.  E.,  on  the  Etruscans,  8 
Dolmens  in  Brittany,  154, 170 
Drainage  of  towns,  241 
Drapers'  Hall,  9 
Draughtsmanship  of  Wren,  239 
Drawing,  437,  443 
Drawings,  Paris  Exhibition,  371 
Drysdale,  Dr.,  on  London  sewage,  45S 
Dundee  congress,  trades' unionists.  176, 192  t  Holt  Church  138 
Dwellings  for  the  poor,  12,  66,  204,  275,  |  Wl,nnpl.  ^  <Y  .  or 
335,  374,  405 


Effect,  architectural,  in  cities,  310,  311, 
312 

Egyptian  architecture,  405 
Eight  hours'  question,  the,  192,  193 
Electric  lighting  precautions,  209 
Electrical  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  197,  395 
Emanations  from  subsoils,  242,  263 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  176,  192 
Engine-men's  certificates,  193 
Engineering :  in  the  Colonies,  373 ;  School, 
Crystal  Palace,  113,  462 
Eugineerships,  London  County  Council,  31, 
65,  351,  374,  387,  404 
Essemline  Church,  43 
Essex  Archajological  Society,  15S,  298 
Essex  monuments,  64 
Etruscans,  the,  8 

Examinations :  Architectural,  292,  295 
316,  328,  402,  440 ;  for  Building  Sur¬ 
veyors,  331 ;  for  carpenters,  12,  49,  125, 
320 ;  for  Municipal  Engineers,  266,  293  ; 
for  plumbers,  108,  160, 338  ;  for  sanitary 
inspectors,  422,  463;  Sanitary  Institute, 
87,  3S6 

Excavations ;  Athens,  402  ;  Cyprus,  26.  402 
Excursions  :  Architectural  Association, 
117,  132 ;  Cambrian  archajologists  in 
Brittany,  154,  170 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  16 
Exhibitions  :  Electrical,  Edinburgh,  197  ; 
Health,  Worcester,  221,  243,  266;  Paris, 
245,  369 

Expression  in  architecture,  363 
Ewerby  Church,  98 

Factory  baths,  261 
Farren,  G.,  on  dams,  377,  413,  436 
Farrow,  F.  R.  :  on  church  decoration, 
404  ;  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372  ;  on 
the  treatment  of  angles,  348 
Federation  of  trades,  193 
Ferguson,  R.  S.,  on  Norwich  Castle,  136 
Fires  in  theatres,  7 
Firth,  death  of  Mr.,  175 
Fletcher,  B.  F.,  on  Paris  Exhibn.,  369,  372 
Florence,  H.  L.,  on  professional  topics,  295 
Force  of  wind,  451 

Fox,  G.  E.  :  on  Garianonum,  138;  on  the 
painted  screens  and  roofs  of  Norfolk, 
138 ;  on  Ranworth  Church,  140  ;  on 
Roman  remains  in  Norfolk,  119,  137 
Fox's  steel  railway-wagon-frames,  412 
Fowler,  F.,  on  professional  topics,  336 
Future  :  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
291 ;  of  sanitation,  256 

Gainsborough,  archajologists  at,  100 
Galerie  des  Machines,  Paris,  369 
Gardner,  E.,  on  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  26 
Garianonum,  138 
Gates  and  bars  in  London,  66,  335 
Gedney  Church,  132 
Girders,  iron,  365 

Glasgow:  Architectural  Assoc.,  126,  191 ; 

Institute  of  Architects,  191 
Gordon,  Mr.  J.,  C.E.,  31,  65 ;  death  of, 
351,  353,  387 

Gosset,  M.,  on  cupolas,  7 
Cover,  H.,  on  School  Board  contracts, 
315,  352 

Gowans,  Sir  J.,  on  legislation  as  to  street 
architecture,  311 
Grange  Local  Board,  302 
Great  Bircham  Church,  134 
Greece,  a  tour  in,  402 
Greek :  arcliajology,  26 ;  architecture,  26, 
402 

Grimsthorpe  Castle,  27 

Guildhalls :  King's  Lynn,  135  ;  Norwich, 


Halls:  City  Companies',  9,  28;  Norwich, 
101,  137  ;  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary,  117 
Hardie,  Kier,  on  the  eight  hours'  day,  193 
Hardwick  House,  226 
Harpley  Church,  133 
Hart,  C.  J.,  on  ironwork,  405 
Hartshorne,  A.  :  on  Castle  Acre,  119 ;  on 
Norwich  Castle,  136 
Hastings,  G.  W.,  on  sanitation,  226 
“  Ilautes  etudes  "  in  architecture,  4,  6,  329 
Haverholme  Priory,  98 
Hayward,  C.  F.,  on  Essex  archajology,  15S 
Health  Exhibition,  Worcester,  221,  243, 266 
lleckington  Church,  98 
Hedges,  K.,  on  electric  lighting,  209 
Helbv,  Mr.,  on  School  Board  contracts, 
315,  352 

Herkomer,  Mr.,  a  visit  to,  47 
Hobbs,  J.  W.,  on  builders'  benevolence,  352 
Hoey,  D.  G.,  on  dwellings  .for  the  poor, 
!  204,  275 

j  Holbeach  Church,  132 
Holboru  and  Strand  communications,  274, 


Hooper,  F.  G.  :  on  church  decoration,  404; 

on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  J.  :  on  Castle  Acre  Priory, 
Earthwork  dams,  377,  413,  436  I  120 ;  on  maces,  137 

East  London  waterworks,  30  Hornsey  :  Sanitary  DepOt,  461 ;  Surveyor- 

East  of  Scotland  EngineeringAssociation,  ship,  65  .  , 

430,  467  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  Norwich,  119 

Edenham  Church,  27  Houghton  Hall,  133 

Edinburgh  :  Architectural  Assoc.,  405,  House-drainage  :  illegality  m,  4-8,  44(  ; 
446;  Art  Congress  (see  “Art  Congress");  inspection  of,  294,  313_ 

Electrical  Exhibition,  197,  395  ;  regis-  Houses  :  Mr.  Herkomer  s.  at  Bushey,  47  ; 
tration  of  plumbers,  258,  2S4;  Royal  insanitary,  in  Shoreditch,  356 
Scottish  Academy,  191  Housing  of  the  working  classes,  12,  66, 

Edis,  R.  W.,  on  the  Institute,  332  1  204,275,335,374,405 

Education  :  architectural,  5,  6,  8,  291,  Hunt,  J.  H.,  on  architecture  and  the 
2S ;  technical,  445  !  Press,  95 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued):— 

Improvement  of  the  Strand,  243,  260,  274, 
291,  295,  314,  335,  427 
Infections  disease,  notification  of,  227 
Influence  of  the  Public  Authority  on 
street  architecture,  312 
Insanitary  houses  in  Shoreditch,  356 
Inspection  of  house-drains,  294,  313 
Inspectorships,  factory,  193 
Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  466 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects 
Application  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  Build¬ 
ing  Purposes,  365 ;  Architecture  of 
Provence,  440  ;  Articles  of  Pupilage, 
328;  By-laws,  328;  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
1  e-Strand,  328,  365 ;  Election  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  365  ;  Examinations,  328,  402,  440  ; 
/lantes  etudes  in  Architecture,  329 ; 
Local  Government  Act,  the,  331 ; 
.Medals  and  Prizes,  328;  Obituary,  365; 
I'aris  Exhibition,  329;  Presidents  Ad¬ 
dress,  328 ;  Tour  in  Greece  and  Cyprus, 
402 

Institute,  the,  and  the  Association,  292, 
316,  330 

Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales,  95 

Institute,  Sanitary,  87,  256 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers:  Man¬ 
chester  students,  314,  356,  394 ;  Presi¬ 
dent's  address,  373;  roll  of  members, 
336 

International  Congress  of  Architects,  5 
Iron:  bridges,  266;  columns  and  girders, 
365 ;  crystallisation  of,  302 
Ironwork :  ancient,  139,  42S ;  architec¬ 
tural,  405;  Paris  Exhibition  bldgs.,  369 

Jerry- work,  alleged,  in  School  Board 
buildings,  390,  426 
Jessopp,  Ur.,  on  archrcology,  135 
Jones,  Col.,  on  London  sewage,  458 

Kerr,  Prof.,  on  ironwork,  367 
King's  Lynn,  135 
Kirkaldy's  works,  Messrs.,  395 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  107 
Knapton  Church,  140 

Labour  representation  in  Parliament,  192 
Land,  Wanstead,  45 
Langtoft  Church,  43 

Laver,  H.,  on  Colchester  antiquities,  175 
Law,  II.,  on  the  discharge  of  sewers,  391 
Leeds  Castle,  80 
Lectures,  South  Kensington,  46 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  390,  427 

Lefevre,  W.  H.,  on  London  docks,  197 
Lefort,  M.,  on  architectural  education,  6 
Legislation  :  as  to  architecture,  311,  312  ; 
sanitary,  227 

Leicester  Surveyorsliip,  05 
LcightoD,  Sir  on  Spanish  architecture, 
420 

Leverington  Church,  118 
Liability  of  employers,  176,  192 
Light  and  air  cases,  41,  144,  436,  447 
Lighting,  electric,  209 
Lincoln  meeting,  British  Archaeological 
Association,  96;  Lincoln  and  Notts 
Archicological  Society,  27,  43 
Lincolnshire  churches,  27,  43 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  267,  302, 
314,  377,  413,  450 

Lobb,  J.,  on  School  Bd.  contracts,  297,  315 
Local  authorities  and  sanitation,  44 
London  County  Council :  Amendment  of 
the  Building  Acts,  387,  421,  427  ;  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  48  ; 
appointment  of  Valuer,  12,  31,  260 
313;  Architect's  Department,  12,  49, 
Assistant  Engineership,  405;  asylums, 
building  work  at,  275,  294  ,  335,  351, 

374  ;  artisans’ dwellings,  12;  baths  and 
washhouses,  294;  “betterment''  by 
improvements,  427  ;  Blackwall  tunnel 
scheme,  12  ;  breaches  of  contract, 
alleged,  49,  84,  294 ;  Brockwell  Park, 

31,  84  ;  Building  Act  business,  104,  426  ; 
charges  against  contractors,  388,  427  ; 
charges  against  Councillors,  405 ; 
Charing  Cross-road  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  387,  446  ;  City 

charities  and  technical  education,  66, 

445 ;  City  improvements,  3S8 ;  Clissold 
I'ark,  49 ;  close  of  official  year,  335 ; 
Corporate  Associations  (Property)  Bill, 

66  ;  cost  of  improvements,  260 ;  Council 
Chamber,  31,  66,  84,  104  ;  death  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  351,  374,  387 ;  death  of 
Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman,  175 ; 
elections  of  Engineers,  31,  48,  65,  374, 

404  ;  F.ssex-street,  Strand,  388  ;  Fire 
Brigade  stations,  84 ;  gates  and  bars, 

66,  335  ;  General  Powers  Bill,  427  ;  gift 
of  Waterlow  Park,  351,  388  ;  housing  of 
the  working  classes,  12, 66, 335,  374,  405  ; 
inspection  of  house  drains,  294,  313; 
loan,  313;  Main  Drainage  question,  84, 

105,  314,  426,  446;  North  Woolwich 
Gardens,  388;  open  spaces,  313,  351, 
388;  overhead  wires,  294;  parks  and 
open  spaces,  31 ;  sewage-sludge  ships, 
426;  site  of  Millbank  Prison,  104,  374  ; 
slaughter-houses,  88 ;  smoke  nuisance, 


the,  275 ;  Strand  improvements,  324, 
260,  274,  291,  295,  314.  335,  427  ;  sub¬ 
ways,  313 ;  surplus  lands,  388  ;  tenders, 
48,  84,  104,  275,  294,  335,  351,  374  ; 
Theatres  Bill,  the,  104 ;  ventilation  of 
drains,  446 

London  dock  trust,  proposed,  197 
London  house-drainage,  428 
London  School  Board  :  alleged  scamped 
buildings,  390,  426 ;  appointment  of  a 
Surveyor,  462;  contracts  for  jobbing 
work,  214,  232,  255,  277,  297,  315,  351 
London  sewage  treatment,  83,  84,  105, 
314,  426.  444,  446,  457 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  107 
London  &  Middx.  Arehaoolog.  Soc.,  65,  175 
Long  Sutton  Church,  132 
Longden,  Mr.,  on  ironwork,  139,  428 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  on  art,  308 
Lucas,  M.  C.,  on  art  copyright,  8 
Lucraft,  Mr.,  on  Schl.  Bd.  contracts,  352 
Lynn,  135 


MacGibbon,  D.,  on  Proven gnl  architec¬ 
ture,  410,  441 
Machinery,  rating  of,  214 
Maidstone,  Archbishop's  Palace  at,  80 
Manchester:  Architectural  Assoc.,  314, 
353,  374,  405,  446 ;  Ship  Canal,  160  ; 
Society  of  Architects,  390 ;  Students, 
Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers,  314,  356,  304 
Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.  :  on  round  towers, 
119,  212  ;  on  Tunstead  Church,  139 
Manor-houses :  Ilardwick,  226 ;  Maple- 
durham,  226 

Marshland  churches,  117,  132 
Marten,  H.  J.,  on  town  drainage,  241 
Masonry  dams,  377,  413,  436 
Master  Builders'  Associations,  8-1 
Mechanical  Engineer,  L.C.C.,  48 
Megalithic  monuments,  Brittany,  154, 170 
Memorials  of  the  dead,  64 
Meopham  Court,  sale  of,  215 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  9,  28 
Meteorological  Society,  376,  431 
Metropolitan  :  Building  Acts  Amend¬ 
ment,  387,  421,  427  ;  sewage  question, 
83,  84,  105,  314  ,  426,  444,  446,  457 
Meyrick,  Mr.,  on  Blickling  Manor,  139 
Miasmatic  emanations  from  subsoils,  242, 
263 

Micklethwaitc,  J.  T. :  on  archa:ology,  101 ; 
on  Norfolk  churches,  139,  140 ;  on  Nor¬ 
wich  Castle,  136 
Middleton  Towers,  118 
Millbank  Prison,  site  of,  104,  374 
Molecular  structure  of  matter,  209 
Monuments  of  the  Essex  Darcies,  64 
Morris,  T.,  on  crystallisation  of  iron,  302 
Morris,  W.,  on  “  old  and  new,"  16 
Mottrain,  J.  :  on  North  Walsham  Church, 

.  n  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  101 
Mouldings,  Greek,  26 
Moulton  Church,  133 
Mound,  Castle  Acre,  120 
Mullins,  E.  R.,  on  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  324 

Municipal :  Engineers'  Association ,  44, 266, 
293,  448 ;  legislation  on  architecture, 
311,  312 

Naden,  T.,  on  professional  topics,  314 
Nash,  W.  H.,  on  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  28 
National  Assoc,  of  Master  Builders,  84 
National  Portrait  Gallery  site,  387,  446 
National  position  of  art,  323 
Newark,  archamlogists  at,  99 
Newcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  204,  209,  275 

Newman,  F.,  on  sanitation  of  bldgs.,  44 
Nicolson,  Sir  F.,  on  London  sewage,  458 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  on  archieology,  101 
North  Walsham  Church,  140,  156 
Norwich  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  101,  119,  135,  212 
Notification  of  infectious  disease,  227 
Nursey,  P.  F.,  on  Fox's  wagon-frames,  412 

Open  spaces  for  London,  313,  351,  38S 
Outfall  Sewage-works,  Crossness,  83 
Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  118 


Engineers'  Soc.,  412  ;  Inst,  of  Civil 
Engineers,  373;  Royal  Inst,  of  Brit. 
Architects,  328 ;  Sheffield  Soc.  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  336 ;  Society  of  Arts,  376 ;  Sur¬ 
veyors'  Institution,  350 
Press,  the,  and  architecture,  95 
Price,  J.  E.,  on  Colchester  antiquities,  175 
Priories  :  Bromholm,  140 ;  Castle  Acre, 
120 ;  Haverholme,  98 

Prizes:  Architectural  Assoc.,  295;  South 
Kensington,  46;  University  College,  16 
Proctor,  J.,  on  engineering  topics,  314 
Projection  of  shop-fronts,  290,  299 
Property,  sales  of  (weekly) 

Provencal  architecture,  440 
Qualifications  of  sanitary  inspectors,  422 


Painting,  Briton  Riviere  on,  348 
Palnees :  Archbishop's,  Maidstone,  80 ; 
Norwich,  119 

Paris  Exhibition  :  awards,  245;  buildings, 
369;  Mr.  Waterhouse  on,  329 
Park  given  by  Sir  S.  Waterlow,  351,  388 
Past  of  sanitation,  256 
Penrose,  F.  C.  :  on  Greek  archrcology, 
408  ;  on  Greek  architecture,  26 
Perkin,  H.,  on  professional  topics,  390 
Perry,  J.  T.,  on  ironwork,  367 
Pin-connected  v.  rivetted  bridges,  266 
Pite,  A.  B.,  on  drawing,  443,  444 
Plumbers,  registration  of,  108,  160,  191 
250,  258,  284,  29S,  338  ;  Plumbers'  Com¬ 
pany,  250 

Political  influence  of  art,  323 
Poor,  dwellings  for  the,  204,  275 
Portsmouth,  municipal  engineers  at,  44 
Potters,  sanitary  conditions  of,  241 
Pratt,  H.  W.,  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372 
Precautions  in  electric  lighting,  209 
Presidents'  addresses  :  Architectural 
Assoo.,  291,  295,  316;  Art  Congress, 
Edinburgh,  308;  Civil  and  Mechanical 


Railway  wagon-frames,  Fox's,  412 
Randolph,  Mr.,  on  church  decoration,  404 
Ranworth  Church,  140 
Rathbone,  Mr. ,  on  art,  323 
Rating  of  machinery,  214 
Rawlinson,  Sir  It.,  on  the  London  sewage 
question,  444,  458 

Reade,  F.  T.,  on  iron  and  steel,  365,  368 
Records,  Somerset,  122 
Refuse-destructor  at  Hornsey,  461 
Registration  of  plumbers,  108,  ICO,  191, 
250,  258,  284,  298,  338 
Regulating  the  discharge  of  sewers,  391 
Reinhardt  v.  Mentasti  Bros.,  105,  456 
Reredos,  St.  Paul's,  450 
Rhodes,  J.  G.,  on  London  sewage,  457 
Ripon,  the  Bishop  of,  on  art,  47 
Ritchie,  R.  D.,  on  trades'  unionism,  177 
Rivetted  bridges,  266 
Riviere,  Briton,  on  painting,  34S 
Robins,  E.  C.,  on  sanitary  inspectors, 
423,  463 

Robinson,  Prof.,  on  sewage  disposal,  242 
Roman  remains,  Burgh  Castle,  137 
Romans,  the,  in  Norfolk,  119,  137 
Roofs  of  Norfolk  churches,  138 
Roscoe,  Sir  H.,  on  London  sewage,  457 
Royal  Academy  (see  “Academy,  Royal") 
Royal  Arehieologicnl  Institute,  48,  428; 

at  Norwich,  101,  119,  135,  212 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  335,  406,  446 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
“  Institute,  Royal ") 

Royal  Meteorological  Society,  376,  451 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  191 

Saint  AIbnns  Abbey,  160 

St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  101 

St.  Benet's  Abbey,  141 

St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church,  328,  335,  365 

St.  Paul’s  reredos  case,  the,  450 

Sales  of  property  (weekly) 

Sail  Church,  139 

Salt  industries  of  Cheshire,  450 

Sandringham,  134 

Sanitary  :  aspects  of  the  pottery  manufac¬ 
ture,  241 ;  Congress  at  Worcester,  226, 
241,  261,  389,  391 ;  Dep6t,  Hornsey,  461  ; 
Exhibition  at  Worcester,  221,  243,  266 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  431 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  422,  462 
Sanitary  Institute,  87,  256,  386 
Sanitation  :  of  buildings,  44  ;  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  228  ;  past  and  future,  256 
Scaffolding,  a  new  method  of,  389 
Scamped  work,  alleged,  in  school  build¬ 
ings,  390,  426 

School  Board,  Bromley,  13 
School  Board,  London  :  alleged  scamped 
buildings,  390,  426  ;  contracts,  214,  232, 
255,  277,  297,  315,  351 

School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Pal.,  113, 462 
Schools,  ventilation  of,  394 
Schultz,  R.  W.,  on  Greek  architecture,  26 
Screens,  Norfolk,  138 
Sculpture  and  architecture,  324 
Sedding,  J.  D.,  on  expression  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  363 

Sewage  :  disposal,  242;  question,  London, 
84,  105,  314,  426,  444,  446,  457 ;  works, 
Crossness,  83 

Sewers,  the  discharge  of,  301 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors,  336,  353,  428 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  160 
Shop  fronts,  projection  of,  290,  299 
Shoreditch,  insanitary  houses,  356 
Sillar,  W.  C.,  on  sewage  at  Leamington,  459 
Simpson.  F.  M.,  on  church  decoration,  403 
Sites  :  Millbank  Prison,  104,  374  ;  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  387,  446 
Slater,  J.,  on  professional  topics,  295 
Slaughter-houses,  88 
Smith,  .Eneas,  on  London  sewage,  458 
Smith,  R.  E.,  on  a  tour  in  Greece  and 
Cyprus,  402,  403 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  R.,  on  Wren,  239 
Smoke  nuisance,  the,  275 
Snettishnm  Church,  134 
Society  of  Arts  :  London  sewage  question, 
444,  457  ;  President's  address,  376 
Society  of  Engineers,  30, 83, 266, 336, 412, 425 
Society  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the 
Dead,  64 

Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Bldgs. ,  16 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  122 
Sources  of  expression  in  architecture,  363 
Southwell  Minster,  99 
Spalding  Church,  133 


Spanish  architecture,  420 
Spiers,  R.  Phene  :  on  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  6  ;  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372  ; 
on  Provencal  architecture,  440 
Squarey,  E.  P.,  on  surveying  topics,  350 
Stability  of  dams,  377, 413,  436 
Stanley,  E.  L.,on  School  Bd.  contracts,  352 
Statham,  H.  H.,  on  architectural  effect 
in  cities,  310 

Status  of  sanitary  inspectors,  422,  463 
Steel  applied  to  building  purposes,  365 
Stokes,  L. :  on  church  decoration,  464  : 
on  drawing,  443;  on  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  372;  on  professional  topics,  291. 
295,  316;  on  the  treatment  of  angles,  348 
Stokes,  W.,  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  372 
Stones,  prehistoric,  in  Brittany,  154, 170 
Strand  improvements,  the,  243,  260,  274. 
291,  295,  314,  335 

Strange,  W.,  on  sanitation  in  Worcester 
228 

Street  architecture  of  cities,  310,  311,  312- 
Studies,  advanced,  in  architecture,  0 
Subsoils,  emanations  from,  242,  263 
Subways,  metropolitan,  313 
Surplus  lands,  London  County  Council,  388 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  4S,  65 
Surveyor,  London  School  Board,  462 
Surveyors’  Inst.,  President's  address,  350 
Tallington  Church,  43 
Tarver,  E.  J.,  on  modern  architecture,  42 
Tattersall  Castle  and  Church,  991 
Teale,  T.  P.,  on  registration  of  plumbers,. 
298 

Technical  education,  445 
Tenders  :  London  County  Council,  48,  S4„ 
104,  275,  294,  335,  351,  374;  London. 
School  Board,  277,  297,  315 
Terrington  St.  Clement  Church,  134 
Theatres  :  Bill,  104  ;  fires  in,  7 
Theydou,  antiquities  of,  158 
Thomson,  Sir  W.  on  molecular  structure, 
209 

Thornton  Abbey, 100 
Thunderstorm  Committee’s  Report,  376- 
Thurlby  Church,  43 
Tichborne,  Prof.,  on  subsoils,  242,  203 
Tidman,  E.,  on  sanitary  inspectors,  462 
Tilney  All  Saints’  Church,  135 
Toftrees  Church,  Norfolk,  428 
Tolain,  M.,  on  art  copyright,  8 
Tolhouse,  Great  Yarmouth,  137 
Tour  in  Greece  and  Cyprus,  402 
Towers  :  Cawston  Church,  139  ;  round,  t©> 
churches,  119,212 

Town:  architecture, 310,  311,  312;  drain¬ 
age,  241 

Trade  federation,  193 
Trades'  Union  Congress,  176, 192 
Transformers,  electric,  209 
Treatment :  of  angles,  333,  347 ;  of  street 
architecture,  310,311,  312 
Truncli  Church,  140 
Tunnel,  Blackwall,  12 
Tunstead  Church,  139 
Uffington  Church,  43 
University  College,  architecture  at,  16,  23 
Valuer  to  London  County  Couneil,  12,  31 
260,  313 

Venables,  Precentor,  on  Lincoln  Cathe¬ 
dral,  97 

Ventilation  of  schools,  394 
Visits  :  Architectural  Association's  (sec 
“Architectural  Association");  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society's, 

42,  395 ;  Society  of  Engineers',  30,  83 
Walker,  C.  C.,  on  cheap  baths,  261 
Walker,  R.,  on  ironwork,  367 
Walpole  St.  Andrew’s  and  Walpole  St.. 

Peter’s  churches,  134 
Wanstead,  land  at,  45 
Warren,  E.  P.,  on  church  decoration,  404. 
407 

Waterhouse,  A.  :  on  exploration  in 
Greece,  402  ;  on  professional  topics,  328 
Waterlow,  Sir  Sydney,  gift  of  a  park  to- 
London,  351,  388 
Waterworks,  East  London,  30 
Watson,  T.  H.,  on  ironwork,  367 
Watts,  G.  F.,  on  art,  323 
West  Deeping  Church,  43 
West  Walton  Church,  117 
Whall,  C.  W.,  on  artistic  co-operation,  32-J 
Whaplode  Church,  133 
White,  W.  :on  church  decoration,  403 ;  on. 

Provencal  architecture,  441 
Wiggenliall  churches  and  Hall,  117 
Williams,  H.  R.,  on  sanitation  at  Hornsey. 


461 


Norwich. 


WiUis-Clark,  Professor, 

Cathedral,  102 

Wilson,  Dr.  G.,  on  sanitation,  227 
Winchilsea,  Earl  of,  on  archieology,  96 
Wind  force,  451 
Wisbech  Church,  118 
Witham-on-the-Hill  Church,  27 
Worcester:  Health  ;Exhibition,  221,  243,. 
266  ;  sanitary  congress,  226, 241, 261,  389,. 
391 

Workmen’s :  baths,  261 ;  dwellings  and  the- 
County  Council,  12,  66,  335,  374,  405 
Wren  ns  a  designer  and  draughtsman,  239 
Wymondham,  119 
Yarmouth,  archtcologists  at,  137 


LETTERS. 


Amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  463 
American  woods,  strength  of,  179 
Amines  sewage  process,  246 
Architectural  Association  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  316 

Architectural  assoc,  for  Sunderland,  392 
Artificial  a.  natural  stone,  194,  211,  229 
.Bacteria  in  water,  194 


Bath  stone,  229 

Baths,  “  Geyser"  heaters  for,  264  ,  281 
Beverley  Minster,  fire  at,  394 
Board  schools,  bod  building  in,  410 
Borough  Surveyors  and  Town  Clerks,  85 
“  Bournes,"  179 

Bow  Churchyard  :  old  house,  448,  457 
i  Building  Act  amendment,  463 


Building,  bad,  in  Board  Schools,  410  I 
Burial  Reform,  447 

Carpenters’  Company's  examinations,  49, 
67 

Cartmel  Church,  85 
Channel  drain-pipe,  the  85,  105 
Church  fonts,  ancient,  264 
|  Church  towers,  round,  212 


I  Churches :  St.  Julien-le-Pauvrc,  Paris, 
123  ;  St.  Michael,  Coventry,  178 
Circular,  O'Brien,  Thomas  &  Co.,  317 
Clerks  of  works,  examinations  for,  49,  67 
Commissions,  illicit,  317 
Competition  for  offices,  Cardiff,  13,  31 
Concrete  flooring,  105,  123,  141,  158,  17.7 
194,  210,  229,  246,  263,  279 
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LETTERS  (continued):— 

Cottage  architecture,  212 
Composition  of  ancient  mortar,  141 
Cremation,  447 

Crusades,  heraldry  of  the,  212 
Dangers  of  fiats,  31,  67 
Dead,  disposal  of  the,  447 
District  Surveyors'  fees,  282,  299,  336 
Drain-pipe,  the  “Channel,"  85,  105 
Drainage,  447 

Drury-lane  improvements,  258,  281 
Emanations  from  sub-soil,  263 
Examinations:  Carpenters'  Company’s, 49 
67  ;  technological,  299,  317 
Fees,  District  Surveyors’,  282,  299,  336 
Fine  Arts,  Minister  of,  410,  429 
Fire  at  Beverley  Minster,  394 
Fitters,  registration  of,  392 
Flats  and  the  Building  Act,  31,  67 
Flooring,  concrete,  105,  123,  141,  158,  177 
194,  210,  229,  240,  263,  279 
Fonts,  ancient,  264 
French  building  terms,  447,  403 
“  Geyser"  heaters  for  baths,  204,  2S1 
Glasgow  sewage,  404 


Angell,  L.,  Town  Clerks  and  Town  Sur¬ 
veyors,  85 

Baldwin,  C.  G.,  scaffolding,  123 
Barnes,  F.  J.,  artificial  v.  natural  stone, 
212 

Brooke,  A.  reading-room,  Coombe,  230 
Brown,  G.  T.,  proposed  architectural  asso¬ 
ciation  for  Sunderland,  392 
Bruton,  E.  II.,  competition,  Cardiff,  31 
Buchan,  W.  P.  :  channel  drain-pipe,  105 ; 
emanations  from  subsoil,  263 ;  house- 
drainage,  447  ;  sewage  of  London  and 
Glasgow  464;  ventilating  "Geyser” 
heaters,  281 ;  ventilation  of  sewers,  392 
Caws,  F.,  concrete  flooring,  141,  178,  194, 
210,  229,  247,  279 

Clarke,  Somers,  Bldg.  Act  amendment,  463 
Cooke,  E.,  concrete  floors,  203 
Crimp,  \V.  Santo,  water-bournes,  179 


Aberdeen  Library,  31,  210 
Accidents,  144 

Accrington  Conservative  Club,  157 
Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.,  376 
Adventurer’s  Share,  New  River  Co.,  52 
Algeria,  Roman  remains  in,  46 
Allahabad  under  water,  157 
American  woods,  135 
Amsterdam  canal,  250 
Antwerp :  docks,  144 ;  fortifications,  87 
Appointments,  12,  13,  125,  198,  302,  313, 
377,  462 

Aqueduct,  Croton,  New  York,  34 
Architects  as  masters  of  companies,  144 
Architectural  Exhibition,  Stockholm.  434 
Architecture  :  Edwardian,  434  ;  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  226 

Armada,  Memorial,  Plymouth,  144 
Art  Congress,  Edinburgh,  198 
Artesian  well-boring,  33 
Artisans'  dwellings,  Marylebone,  15 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  15 
Ashton  &  Green,  Limited,  320 
Assoc,  of  Municipal  Engineers,  34,  212 
Assoc,  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  161,  338 
Asylum,  Gartloch,  356 
Athenaeum  buildings,  Glasgow,  70 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  34 

Bale's  self-adjusting  louvres,  107 
Balfour  statue,  Liverpool,  412 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  197 
Bath  Stone  Firms’  workmen's  benefit 
club,  144 

Baths,  Broughton,  Salford,  259 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  the,  419 
Bear-yard,  Clare  Market,  15 
Beckenham  Schools,  65,  192 
Behring  Strait,  proposed  bridge,  376 
Bergen,  English  church,  109 
Berlin  :  proposed  Exhibition,  327  :  a  sea¬ 
port,  320  ;  streets  and  bridges,  S7 
Beverley  Minster,  fire  at,  394 


Hayward  v.  Sandon  Bros.,  282,  299,  336 
Heraldry  of  the  Crusades,  212 
Holborn  to  Strand  communications,  258, 
281,  299,  317 
House-drainage,  447 

Houses :  Bow  Churchyard,  448,  457  ; 

Soaresbrook,  212 

Illegality  in  London-house  drainage,  447 
Illicit  commissions,  317 
Improvements  near  the  Strand,  258,  281, 
299,  317 

Incident  of  a  competition,  13,  31 
Institute,  the,  and  the  Association,  316 
Knightley  v.  Shingleton,  31 
London  :  house-drainage,  447  ;  sewage,  464 
London  School  Board,  bud  building,  410 
Louvres  for  breweries,  299 
Low  side  windows,  316,  336,  349 
Macadamised  road  material,  429 
Masonry,  French  terms  in,  447,  463 
Masons'  seals,  447 

Metropolitan  Bldg.  Act  amendment,  463 
Miasmatic  emanations  from  subsoil,  263 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  410,  429 
Mortar,  ancient,  141 
Museum,  Ruskin,  Sheffield,  281 


Museums  and  population,  282,  391 

Natural  and  artificial  stone,  194,  211,  229  i 

Ottlce8  competition,  Cardiff,  13,  31 

Paris,  Church  of  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre,  123 

Paving-stones,  Paris  Exhibn.,317,  410,  429 

Picturesque  of  cottage  architecture,  212 

Population  and  museums,  282,  391 

Portland  stone,  229 

Prices  of  wood,  13 

Projection  of  shop-fronts,  299 

Rail,  the  Vignoles,  13 

Reading-room,  Coombe,  Oxon,  230 

Registration  of  fitters,  392 

Road  materials,  317,  410,  429 

Round  towers  to  churches,  212 

Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield,  281 

Scaffolding,  123 

Seals,  masons',  447 

Sewage  :  Glasgow,  464  ;  London.  464 

Sewage  process,  the  Amines,  246 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  392 

Shop-fronts,  projection  of,  299 

Snaresbrook,  houses  at,  212 

St.  Julien-le-Pauvre,  Paris,  123 

St.  Michael's  tower,  Coventry,  173 

Staircase,  dog-legged,  299,  317 


Stone :  natural  and  artificial,  194,  211, 
i  229  ;  for  macadamised  roads,  429 
Strand  to  St.  Pancras  communications, 
258,  281,  299,  317 

Strength  of  American  woods,  179 
Subsoil  of  dwellings,  263 
Sunderland,  proposed  architectural  asso¬ 
ciation,  392 

Surveyors  and  Town  Clerks,  85 
Technological  examination,  299,  317 
Terms,  French,  in  masonry,  447,  463 
Tests  of  road  material.  429 
Thames,  purification  of  the,  464 
Tower  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  178 
Towers,  circular,  to  churches,  212 
Town  Clerks  and  Town  Surveyors,  85 
Ventilating  “  Geyser"  heaters,  264,  281 
Ventilation  of  sewers,  392 
Vignoles  rail,  the,  13 
Water,  bacteria  in,  194 
Water-supply,  springs,  179 
Weeds  on  chalk  roads,  212 
Wimbledon  sewage,  the,  246 
Windows,  low  Bide,  316,  330,  349 
Wood,  prices  of,  13 
Woods,  strength  of,  179 
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Ellice-Clark,  E.  B.,  the  Amines  sewage 
process,  246 

Ewart  &  Son,  “  Geyser  "  heaters,  264 
Fawcett,  M  ,  concrete  flooring,  123,  178, 
211,  248 

Ferguson,  C.  J.,  concrete  floors,  177 
Fleming,  O.,  the  Institute  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  316 

Gay,  F.  E.,  French  building  terms,  463 
Gilling,  J.,  French  building  terms, 447 
Hancock,  G.,  Bath-stone,  229 
Harston,  A.  &  C.,  projection  of  shop¬ 
fronts,  299 

Hennings,  A.,  houses  at  Snaresbrook,  212 
Hughes,  J.,  ancient  mortar,  141 
Hunt.  J.  B.,  Holborn  to  Strand  communi¬ 
cations,  281,  317 

Hyatt,  T.,  concrete  flooring,  105,  158,  211, 
263 

Irwin,  H.,  concrete  floors,  229 


Jackson,  T.  G.,  Minister  of  Fine  Art,  429 
Knightley,  T.  E.,  dangers  of  Hats,  31 
Littlehales,  H.,  Car  tin  el  Church,  85 
Manning,  C.  R-,  round  towers  to  churches, 
212 

Manuelle,  C.  M.,  paving  -  stones,  Paris 
Exhibition,  317 

Martin,  R.  F.,  paving  -  stones,  Paris 
Exhibition,  410 

Masey,  P.  E.,  low  side  windows,  336 
Moore,  J.,  the  erection  of  flats,  67 
Moseley,  A.,  low  side  window,  Dallington, 
349 

Nevill,  R.  :  cottage  architecture,  212; 

improvements,  Drury-lane,  258,  281, 299 
Newman  &  Co.,  weeds  on  chalk  roads,  212 
O'Brien,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  re  a  circular,  317 
Papworth,  Wyatt,  masons'  seals,  447 
Parry,  CoL  G.  8.,  low  side  windows,  316 
|  Potter,  T.,  concrete  flooring,  141,  247 


Itawlinson,  Sir  R.,  artificial  stone,  194 
Robson,  E.  R.,  Ruskin  Mus.,  Sheffield,  281 
Smith,  Prof.  T.  R.,  Carpenters'  Co.'s 
examinations,  49 

Stonham,  A.,  heraldry  of  theCrusades,  212 
Sutcliffe,  G.  L.,  concrete  floors,  178,246 
Swann,  E.,  ancient  fonts,  264 
Venables,  E.,  Are,  Beverley  Minster,  394 
Walton- Wilson,  J.  W.,  St.  Julien-le- 
Pauvre,  Paris  123 

Watson,  T.  L.,  channel  drain-pipe,  85 
Warliurst,  B.  W.,  Strand  and  Holborn 
communications,  299 
Weaver,  R.,  bacteria  in  water,  194 
West,  W.  G.,  prices  of  wood,  13 
Witherington,  W.  S.,  District  Surveyor's 
fees,  282,  299,  336 
Womell,  J.,  Portland  stone,  229 
Wyatt,  J.  D.,  St.  Michael  s,  Coventry,  178 
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Bexhill-ou-Sea,  266 
Bilbao  harbour  works,  87 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  the,  450 
Blid  worth  waterworks,  265 
Bordeaux  and  Cette  Canal,  proposed,  117 
Bostwick  gates,  the,  16 
Brickmakers'  strike  at  Shoebury,  451 
Bridges  :  Behring  Strait,  proposed,  376  ; 
Berlin,  87  ;  over  the  Cam  at  Chesterton, 
338;  Chenab,  India,  450;  Kurram, 
India,  450 ;  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  283 
Brighton  Borough  Surveyorship,  208 
British  Home  for  Incurables,  430 
Bryden  Memorial  Hall,  Saltcoats,  198 
Builder-mayor,  a,  338 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  38,  175 
Building:  crisis  in  Italy,  376;  inspection 
in  Stockholm,  320;  materials  in  Tangier, 
144 ;  restrictions  in  Stockholm,  412  ; 
trade  wages  in  Servia,  87 

Canals :  Amsterdam,  250  ;  Bordeaux  to 
Cette,  117;  Corinth,  51,  102;  Holland, 
320  ;  Italy,  250;  Nicaragua,  116;  North- 
Sea-Baltic,  4,  108,  182,284,  412  ;  Obi  aud 
.Tanissey,  249;  Panama,  407;  Rome, 
422 ;  Sweden,  250 

Carlisle  :  Market,  263  ;  Surveyorship,  126 
Catalogues,  467 

Cathedrals  :  Norwich,  pulpit,  320;  Stras- 
burg,  107 ;  Upsala,  161,  256 
Caucasus,  exhibition  in  the,  428 
Cement :  Danish,  450  ;  hygienic,  283  ;  in 
Japan, 51 ;  on  wood,  318 
Chair  of  Engineering,  Glasgow  Univ.,  75 
Cheltenham  drainage,  296 
Chesterton,  bridge  at,  338 
Chimney-shaft,  Rainham,  320 
Christiania  :  Building  Commission,  410  ; 
Government  buildings,  362;  National 
Theatre,  34,  431 

Chubb's  lock  factory,  Wolverhampton,  70 
Church  of  St.  Edmund,  Lombard-st.,  15 


Church  Building  Xewa:— Axiuouth,  282 
Bergen,  169 ;  Bishopstoke,  460  ;  Boling- 
broke,  28 ;  Bridgerule,  392 ;  Cardiff, 
250  ;  Chelsea,  260  ;  Darlington,  392  ; 
Ealing,  360  ;  Elvetham,  244  ;  Hornsey, 
175,  317  ;  Ilminster,  464 ;  Kensington, 
388,  442 ;  Kingston-on-Thames,  464 ; 
Llandaff  Yard,  317 ;  Llandow,  317 ; 
London,  282,301;  Manby  (Lines.),  63; 
Mydrim,  282  ;  Nottingham,  282  ;  Read¬ 
ing,  464  ;  Roslin,  282;  Ruddington,  82  ; 
Salcombe,  317  ;  Southwark,  349  ;  Stan¬ 
ton  Drew,  159 ;  Stourbridge,  231 ; 
Teddington,  460 ;  Tring,  301 ;  Troon, 
159  ;  Wimbledon,  82 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Inst.,  222,  412 
Clare  Market,  15 

Clerkenwell,  insanitary  areas,  214 
Club,  Conservative,  Accrington,  157 
Clowne  and  Barlboro'  sewerage,  216,  467 
College,  Morley  Memorial,  321 
Commercial  failures,  356 
Competitions: — Asylum,  Gartloch,  350; 
Baths,  Broughton,  Salford,  259  ;  Chapel, 
Blackburn,  459 :  Cemetery,  Leek,  131 ; 
Conservative  Club,  Accrington,  157 ; 
Cottage  Hospital,  Sidcup,  387  ;  Decora¬ 
tion  of  Mairie  of  the  XIVth  Arrondiase- 
ment,  Paris,  25  ;  Government  Buildings, 
Christiania,  362;  Grammar  School, 
Chelmsford,  116;  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Stockholm,  63,  335,  430;  Library,  Aber¬ 
deen,  31,  210  ;  Market  Hall,  Rotherham, 
368 ;  Market  Hall,  Swansea,  169  ;  Mont¬ 
pellier  Estate,  Harrogate,  419 ;  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Emperor  William,  214,  272, 
368,  384  ;  Municipal  Buildings,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  2,  28,  46 ;  Municipal  Buildings, 
Richmond,  83,  95,  135,  385  ;  Municipal 
Buildings,  Sheffield,  175,  187,  307,  400, 
419  ;  Offices,  Cardiff,  13,  31 ;  Police  and 
Fire  Brigade  Stations,  Newcastle,  65, 
33  ;  Post-office,  Hertford,  259  ;  Public 


Offices,  East  Barnet,  308;  Schools, 
Beckenham,  65,  192  ;  Schools,  Bromley 
(Kent),  13,  259,  377  ;  Schools,  Burnley, 
459;  Schools,  Coventry,  388;  Schools, 
Hartford,  175;  Schools,  Sheffield,  05; 
Schools,  Southport,  459 ;  Schools, 
Walton,  Liverpool,  33;  Schools,  York, 
232;  Sewerage,  Freckleton  -  on  -  the 
Kibble,  459 ;  Sewerage,  Tayport,  284  ; 
Steam  Packet  Office,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  431 ;  Theatre,  Christiania,  31, 
431 ;  Tower,  tall,  for  London,  990 ; 
Townhall,  Congleton,  65;  Townhall 
Cromer,  157  :  Waterworks,  Oundle,  175 
Composition  of  old  mortar,  108, 141 
Coneert-haU,  New  York,  51 
Cornier,  the  late  F.  R.,  441,  4C7 
Congleton  Town-hall,  65 
Congress,  railway,  87 
Copenhagen:  harbour  works,  15,  125 
Marble  Church,  69  ;  sewage,  144 
Cornhill :  new  premises,  464 
Corinth  Canal,  the,  51,  102 
Correspondence,  editorial,  350 
Cost  of  widening  Ludgate-hill,  355 
Cottage  hospital.  Sidcup,  387 
Cremation :  in  Italy,  88 ;  Finland,  15  ; 
Sweden,  116 

Crematoriums  of  Europe,  142 
Cripples'  Home,  Marylebone-road,  15 
Crisis,  building,  iu  Italy,  370 
Cromer  Town  Hall,  157 
Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York,  34 
Croydon  improvements,  243 

Daily  Graphic  offices,  450 
Danish  cement  industry,  450 
Dartford  Schools  competition,  175 
Decoration  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  214 
Demolitions  in  Florence,  144 
Devonshire  watering-place,  a  new,  198 
Dewsbury  Town  -hall,  212 
Dinner  to  a  builder-mayor,  338 
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MISCELLANEA  (continued):  — 

Diocesan  surveyorships,  125 
Disinfection  of  sewer-gas,  103,  232 
■Dissenting  Church  Building  News  •— 
Beckenham,  102 ;  Blackburn',  459;  Cleck- 
heaton,  28.3,  302  ;  Crosby,  388  ;  Glasgow 
284;  Ruthin,  250;  Troon,  160;  Wal¬ 
worth,  1(51 ;  West  Kirby,  376 
Docks  :  Antwerp,  144  ;  Nordenliam  161 
Douglas,  I. if.,  steam-packet  office,  431 
Doulton,  the  late  .7.  D.,  420 
Dublin ;  Bank  of  Ireland,  137  ;  brick¬ 
layers'  strike,  70, 130,  161 
Dundee  electric  lighting,  42S 
Dwellings  for  workmen,  Marylebone,  11 

Earthenware  :  porous,  for  constructive 
purposes,  161  ;  sanitary,  284,  321 
East  London  Waterworks,  13 
Edinburgh  :  art-congress,  198  ;  Board 
schools,  206 ;  Electrical  Exhibition,  .317  • 
S.S.C.  Library,  120;  the  Scott  Monu- 
_ jnent,  10" ;  Heriot- Watt  College,  198 
Editorial  correspondence,  850 

i  ?lumbei-8'  1G°. 1S2  1  technical, 
Edwardian  architecture,  434 
Electric:  lighting,  125,  42S ;  telegraph 
foreseen  228  years  ago,  284 
Electrical  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  317 
Emperor  of  Germany's  sarcophagus,  143 
Emperor  William's  monument,  214  272 
Engineering  Chairs  ;  Glasgow  University, 
299;  Edinburgh,  198 

Engineers  hip,  London  County  Council,  13 
English  Church  at  Bergen,  109 
Essen  works,  the,  52 

Estates  :  Earl  of  Carlisle's,  161 ;  Scotland, 


33 

Sx?*fri:.Suho°1  f°r  Girls,  195  ;  Theatre, 
Exhibitions  :  Berlin,  .327  ;  Caucasus,  428  * 
ecclesiastical  art,  Cardiff,  16;  Electri- 
cal  Edinburgh,  317;  forestry,  Vienna, 
232;  Hamburg,  30S;  Stockholm,  409, 
434 

Failures,  commercial,  356 

Farmiloe,  T.  &  W.,  men’s  mess-room,  350 

festivities,  144,  388,  356,  390 

Fever  at  the  West  End,  101 

Finland  :  cremation,  15 ;  trade  with,  107 

Fire  escape,  new,  52 ;  lires,  34.  356,  394 

firth,  Mr.,  death  of,  175 

Floods  in  India,  157.  250 

Florence,  demolitions  in.  144 

Forestry  exhibition.  Vienna.  232 

Formosa,  electric  lighting,  125 

Fortifications  at  Antwerp,  87 

Foundations  of  a  chimney-shaft,  3°0 

Foundry,  Southwark,  101 

Frankfort  waterworks,  466 

Gaiety  Theatre  decoration,  214 
Gamble,  the  late  ,1.  <:.,  35.3 
Gartlocli  Asylum,  356 
1  German  enterprise  in  Greece;  101 
Glasgow:  Athemcum  buildings,  70 ;  Muni 
ci pal  Buildings,  260;  University  En¬ 
gineering  Chair,  299 
Gordon,  the  late  Mr.  J.,  353 
Goulbourn  Pulpit,  Norwich,  320 
Government  Buildings,  Christiania  362 
Grange  water  supplv,  302 
Granite,  Swedish,  125 
“  Gransorbian,"  160 
Greece,  German  enterprise  in,  161 
Q““dhalls  :  London,  249;  Northampton, 

Hall  of  the  Salters'  Company,  250 
Ham  House,  Surrey,  232 
Hamburg  Exhibition,  36S 
Hanley,  technical  museum,  161 
Harbours:  Bilbao,  87;  Copenhagen  15 
125  ;  Windau,  Rmsia.  144 
Hastings  workhouse.  263 
Helsingborg,  Town-hall,  182 
Heriot-Watt  Colleg-,  Edinburgh,  19S 
Hertford  Post-Office,  259 
Home  for  Incurables.  430 
Hornsey  Church,  175,  317 
Hospital,  North  Shields,  143 
Hotels  wanted  abroad,  lo7 
House,  an  old  London,  near  Guildhall,  27 
Houses,  wooden,  96 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Stockholm,  63 
335,  430 

Howard  estates,  the,  52,  161 

toptoTemenM : :  Croydon,  5,3 ;  Guildhall, 
-49  ;  Naples,  271  ;  Scarborough,  302 
Incurables,  Home  for,  430 
India  :  bridges,  450 ;  Hoods,  157,  250 
India-rubber  paving,  430,  467 
Industrial  dwellings,  Marylebone,  15 
Infirmary,  North  Shields,  143 
Insanitary  areas  in  Clerkenwell,  214 
Instn.  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  293 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-Colours,  313 
International  Railway  Congress  87 
Iron  trade,  the  English,  15,  34,  52,  70.  88 
108,  126,  144,  161.  182,  197.  214,  232,  250’ 
266,  284,  302,  321,  338,  356,  376,  394,  413! 
431,  451 

Italian  building  crisis,  376 

Italy  :  canal  through,  250 ;  cremation,  88 

Japan,  cement  in,  51 
Jennings,  Mr.  Joseph,  death  of,  175 
Jennings's  premises,  Stangate  107 
Jerry -building  in  Stockholm  314 
Johannesburg  Engineership,  462 
Johnson's  wire  lathing,  350 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  20S 

Kiel  Railway  Station,  250 
Krupp,  the  late  Herr,  450 

Lacon  pen,  the,  406 
Landmark,  a  Glasgow,  70 
Lathing,  wire,  356 
Lectures  on  timber,  412 


Leicester  Surveyorship,  65,  175,  222,  236 
Libraries :  Aberdeen,  31, 210 ;  Edinboru’,120 
Lifts,  283 

Light  lost  by  passing  through  glass,  198 
Lighting,  electric,  125,  42S 
Liscombe  Park,  Bucks,  34 
Liverpool,  statue  to  Alex.  Balfour,  412 
London  County  Council  Engineership,  13 
Louvres,  self-adjusting,  107 
Ludgate-hill  widening,  355 

Maidstone  Surveyorship,  412 
Mair,  the  lateG.  .r.  J.,  104 
Malton  Sanitary  Inspectorship,  302 
-Marble  Church,  Copenhagen,  69 
Margate  main  drainage,  181 
Market,  Carlisle,  266 
Masters  of  Companies,  architects  as. 
Masters  and  Men  :  Wage*  Strike.-,  and 
Labour  Notes Brickmakers'  strike  at 
Shoebury,  451 ;  building-trade  wages  in 
La  Rochelle,  125 ;  building-trade  wages 
in  Providence,  N.V.,  160;  building- 
trade  wages  in  Servia,  87;  certificates 
l"i-  engine  attendants,  193;  dock- 
labourers'  strike,  237 ;  Dublin  brick¬ 
layers'  strike,  70,  130,  161 ;  eight  hours’ 
question,  the,  192,  193  ;  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill.  176,  192;  Factory  and 
Workshop  Inspectorships,  193;  gas- 
stokers’  strike,  Manchester,  136;  labour 
representation  in  Parliament,  192 
National  Association  of  Master  Butlden 
of  Great  Britain,  84  ;  profit-sharing 
scheme,  Peto  Bros.,  418;  trade  federa¬ 
tion,  193;  Trades’  Union  Congress, 
Dundee,  176,  192 ;  Workers'  Com 
Paris,  60 

Materials :  in  Servia,  141 ;  in  Tangier,  144 
Memorial  to  Czar  Alexander  II.,  33 
Memorial  Hall,  Saltcoats  198 
Mersey,  purification  of  the,  182 
Milliean,  the  late  W  3r.a 
Monuments :  Empe 


iridescent  window-glass,  355 ;  kitchen- 
ranges,  355  ;  lathing,  metallic,  50,  106; 
lavatories,  181,  393;  machine  for  wood¬ 
carving,  50;  machinery,  brick-making, 
86,  231,  283 ;  machinery,  sawing,  283 ; 
machines,  wood-working,  449  ;  mallets,’ 
213  ;  mantel  and  chimney-pieces,  69 ; 
metallic  lathing,  50,106;  metallic  roof¬ 
ing,  106,  197  ;  mosaics,  143 ;  nail  or  tack 
extractor,  159 ;  ovens  (bakers'),  249,  393; 
paint-removing  compound,  32 ;  pavt 


•  William,  214,  272, 
3 ;  Scott,  Edinburgh,  107 ;  Wagner, 
Leipsic,  368 

Morley  M  emorial  College  for  Workmen.  321 
Mortar,  old,  analysis  of,  108,  141 
Municipal  buildings  :  Glasgow,  260 
Richmond,  83  ;  Sheffield,  175 
Municipal  Engineers’  Assoc.,  34,  212 
Museum  for  the  Pottery  district,  161 
Museum,  Vienna,  266 

Naples,  improvements  in,  271 

New  River  shares,  52 

New  York:  concert-hall,  51:  paving. 

175;  streets,  250 ;  water  supply,  34 
Newcastle  Police  Station,  65,  83  ' 

Newton,  the  late  H.  R.,  390 
Nicaragua  Canal,  lie 
Nordenliam  dock  project,  161 
North-Sea-Baltic  Canal,  4, 108, 182,  264, 412 
Northampton  Guildhall,  143 
Norway,  technical  education  in,  102,  141 
Norwegian:  tramways,  161;  wood-villa 
industry,  362 

Norwich  Cathedral  pulpit,  320 

Obelisk  seized  for  debt,  250 
Obi  and  Janissey  Canal,  249 
Obituary Cernesson,  M.,  25;  Claris, 
A  ,  239 ;  Cornier,  F.  R.,  441,  467  ;  Grace 
J.  G.,  122,  144  ;  Daudet.  Mdlle.  B.,  327  ; 
Doulton,  J.  D,,  426;  Dupre1,  .T.,  327; 
Etex,  M.  L.  J.,  SO ;  Firth,  J.  F.  B.  175  • 
Gamble,  J.  G.,  353;  Gordon,  .1.,  C.E.! 
•346,  351,  353;  Heilbuth,  M.,  401  • 
Holloway,  J.,  244;  Jennings,  J.,  175; 
Jones,  Lady,  215;  Lepic,  Comte 
Ludovie,  401;  Mackenzie,  J.  R.,  52- 
Mair,  G.  .T.  J.,  104  ;  Mazerolle,  M.,  25  ; 
Melingue,  I,,  327  ;  Milliean,  W..  353, 
365;  Newton,  H.  R.,  366,390;  Ondinot, 
M.,  402;  I’icton,  Sir  James,  41,  46; 
Pitman,  W.,  314;  Rapin,  M.,  402; 
Rhind,  J.,  126;  Robecehi,  M.,  327; 
Rogers,  J.  M.,  426;  Saglio,  c.,  239; 
Stocks,  A.,  314;  Thoren,  O.  von,  so  • 
Vawser,  R.,  314;  V<§ron,  E.,  25,  80; 
Walker,  T.  A.,  391 

Offices:  Graphic,  450;  Southwark,  34 
Opening  for  building  trade  abroad,  107,141 
<  ipera-house,  Stockholm,  421 
Oundle  waterworks  competition,  175 

Paint,  removing,  160 
Panama  Canal,  467 
Paris  a  sea-port,  338 
Paris  Exhibition,  lantern  views  of,  198 
Partnerships,  104,  314,  320 
Patents,  recent  .—Apparatus  for  testing 
drains,  181;  artificial  stone,  231 
asphalte,  artificial,  430  ;  bakers'  ovens 
249,  393;  bath-waste  fittings,  449 
blocks  for  building,  355;  blocks  for 
paving,  69 ;  brick-making  machinery, 
86,  '231 ;  bricks,  50,  86,  231,  2S3 ;  burglar- 
alarms,  electrical,  466 ;  casement- 
opener,  430 ;  cement,  Portland,  colour¬ 
ing,  301 ;  chimney-tops,  32,  50,  69,  S6, 
197,  319,  393;  cisterns,  430;  cisterns, 
flushing,  213,  249,  393 ;  compositions, 
32,  411 ;  construction,  fireproof,  14,  32, 
125,319,  355;  cowls,  86,  197,  319;  cup¬ 
board  fastenings,  213 ;  decoration,  106, 
466;  discharge-pipe,  265;  door-bells, 
301,  375;  door-fastenings,  14,  86,  106, 
213,  249,  466;  door-knocker  and  bell, 
301;  door-spring,  86;  drain-testing 
apparatus,  466 ;  drains,  231 ;  eaves' 
gutters,  231 ;  electric  bells,  2S3 ;  enamel, 
355;  fanlight-openers,  125;  fastenings 
for  doors,  14,  86,  106,  213,  249;  fire- 
escapes,  50;  fireplaces,  125,  143,  231, 
283,  411 ;  fireproofing  buildings,  14,  32, 
125;  flooring,  wood-block,  283;  floors, 
fireproof,  355 ;  flushing-cisterns,  213, 
249,  393 ;  flushing  tanks,  181,  265,  393  ; 
force-pump  for  clearing  gas-fittings, 
375 ;  glass  mosaic,  143 ;  glazing,  50, 301 ; 
heating,  197,  319 ;  hinges,  159.  213,  406  ; 
impressing  designs  on  wood,  265; 


ment,  wood,  301 ;  paving,  50,  69  ;  plas¬ 
tering,  106,  249,  319,  411  ;  Portland 
cement,  colouring,  301 ;  roof,  fireproof, 
865;  roof-gutters,  143;  roofing,  m 
tallic,  106,  197 ;  sash-cord  holder,  13: 
sawing  machinery,  283 ;  saws  ,for  st< 
355;  scaffolding,  319,  449  ;  scaffolds! 
14  ;  ships'  closet,  375  ;  skylights,  181, 
301 ;  slabs,  waterproof,  466 ;  smoke- 
prevention,  125 ;  stone,  artificial,  231 
stone-working  tools,  143,  159,  265,  355  , 
stoves  and  ranges,  2S3,  355  :  substitute 
for  wood,  375;  tiles,  86,  231,  265,  393, 
466 ;  tools  for  working  stone,  143,  159, 
265,  355  ;  traps  and  gullies,  106  :  urinals, 
14;  Venetian  blinds,  449 ;  ventilator 
32,  159, 181,  197,  301,  393,  411,  430 
blocks,  125  ;  warming,  197,  319 ;  water 
cisterns,  430;  water-closets,  32,  181 
213,  265,  355,  375,  393,  411,  449,  466 
whitewash-brushes,  249  ;  window-fas¬ 
teners,  14,  69,  106,  159,  197,  213,  265, 
301,  355,  411,  430.  466;  window-glass, 
355;  window-sashes,  14,  125,  132,  143 
159,  197,  213,  301,  355,  411,  430,  449- 
windows,  50,  SO ;  wood,  substitute  for 
375 ;  wood  pavement,  301 ;  woe  ' 

319;  wood-block  flooring,  28 
carving  machine,  50 ;  wood-working 
machines,  449 
Paving  :  india-rubber,  430, 467 ;  New  Vork 
streets,  175 
Pen,  the  Lacon,  406 
People's  Palaces,  161 
People’s  Hall,  Whitechapel,  1S9 
Phcenix  Philanthropic Soc.  of.Painters,  144 
Photographers  in  convention,  126 
Pins  by  the  ton,  215 
Plumbers  :  education  of,  160,  182  ;  regis 
tration  of,  244,  250 
Plymouth  Armada  Memorial,  144 
Police-station,  Newcastle,  65,  83 
Polytechnic,  Battersea,  419 
Porous  earthenware,  161 
Portland  Dwellings,  .Marylebone,  15 
Po6t-offlce.  Hertford,  259 
Potteries,  technical  museum  for  the,  161 
Premises,  new,  in  Cornhill,  464 
Presentations,  15,  49,  65 
Prices  current  of  materials  (weekly) 
rogress:  in  Auckland,  N.Z.,  34;  St 
Louis,  U.S.A.,  125 
Providence,  N.Y.,  wages  at,  160 
Provincial  News:— Bexhill-on-Sea,  266 
Carlisle,  266;  Dewsbury,  212;  Exeter! 
195,  266;  Farnworth,  195;  Hastings, 
263 ;  Herne  Bay,  336 ;  Jarrow,  464 
North  Shields,  143 ;  Northampton,  143  , 
Kainham,  320;  Rotherham,  464;  Scar- 
boro',  302;  Torquay,  428;  Whalley,  336 
Pulpit,  Norwich  Cathedral,  320 
Purification  of  the  Mersey,  182 

Raffety,  Thornton,  ,fc  Co.,  52 
Railway  Congress.  International,  87 
Railway  station,  Kiel,  250 
Railways,  Russian,  159 
Rainham  chimney-shaft,  320 
Rangoon  drainage,  459 
Record  of  an  old  house,  27 
Registration  of  plumbers,  244,  250 
Removals,  338 
Removing  old  paint,  160 
Rhind,  the  late  Mr.  J.,  126 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  S3 
Rochelle,  wages  at,  125 
Rogers,  the  late  .T.  Mechelen,  426 
''niiian  Catholic  Chui  ch  Building  News 
Bungay,  64 ;  Carmarthen,  376 ;  Cork, 

45  ;  Highgate,  392;  Leeds,  279;  Ware- 
ham,  392 

Roman  remains  in  Algeria,  46 

Rome  a  seaport,  422 

Royal  Institution,  3S6 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  451 

Ruins  of  Troy,  450 

Russian  railways,  159 

“  Safe  deposits,'’  429 

Saint  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard-st.,  15 

St.  Lawrence  Bridge,  the,  283 

St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  125 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  349 

Salford,  Broughton  baths,  259 

Saltash  water  supply,  34 

Saltcoats,  Bryden  Memorial  Hall,  19S 

Salters’  Hall,  250 

San  Francisco  water  supply,  448 

Sanitary  earthenware,  284,  321 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  161,  33S 

Sanitary  Inspectorship,  Malton,  302 

Sanitary  Institute,  the,  52,  214 

Sanitation  of  Stockholm,  142 

Sarcophagus  of  the  Emperor  William,  143 

Saunton  Sands,  North  Devon,  198 

Savoy  Hotel,  52 

Scaffold  accidents,  144 

Scandinavian  wooden  villas,  96 

Scarborough  improvements,  302 

School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  266 

School  Building  News  .-—Beckenham,  65, 

192 ;  Bedford,  64  ;  Bromley  (Kent), 

13,  259,  377  ;  Burnley,  459;  Catford, 

174 ;  Chelmsford,  116 ;  Clecklieaton, 

2  S3,  302;  Coventry,  388;  Crosby, 

388;  Dartford,  175;  Edinburgh,  266; 
Exeter,  195 :  London,  174  ;  Neweliurch- 
in-Rossendale,  244  :  Sheffield,  65  ;  South- 
borough,  192:  Southport,  459;  Waltham¬ 
stow,  424 ;  Walton,  33 :  West  Kirby, 

376 ;  York,  232 
Scotland,  estates  in,  33 


Scott  Monument,  Edinburgh,  107 
Self-adjusting  louvres,  107 
Servia  :  building  trade  wages  in,  S7 ;  mate¬ 
rials,  141 

Sewer-gas  disinfection,  193,  232 
Sewerage  and  Drainage :  —  Cheltenham, 
296 ;  Clowue  and  Barlborough,  215,  467  ; 
Copenhagen,  144 ;  Freckleton-on-the- 
Ribble,  459  ;  Glasgow,  435  ;  Irish,  1 ; 
Kingston,  8;  Leighton  Buzzard,  406; 
London,  S3,  84;  Margate,  181;  Pendle- 
bury,  354  ;  Rangoon,  459  ;  Royton,  354  ; 
Shaw,  354;  Stockport,  182;  Swinton, 
354;  Sydney,  345;  Tayport,  284  ;  Wim¬ 
bledon,  206,  246 
Shares,  New  River,  52 
Shaw's  sewer-gas  disinfector,  193.  232 
Sheffield  :  Board  schools,  65 ;  Municipal 
Buildings,  175 
Shoebury  brickmakers,  451 
Shop  shutters,  16 
Sidcup  cottage  hospital,  387 
Society  of  Arts,  332 
Southwark  Foundry  Co.,  161 
Stained  Glass Aberavon,  336;  Acock's 
Green,  124  ;  Bristol,  S3  ;  Broekley 
(Kent),  83;  Carmarthen,  336  ;  Corwold, 
266 ;  East  London  (South  Africa),  464  ; 
Kensington,  :74  ;  London,  106,  464  ; 
Madison,  N.  J.,  151,  192;  Mayne  (Co. 

M  estmeath),  464  ;  Middlesbrough,  106 ; 
Newington  (Kent),  83;  Port  Talbot, 
336  ;  I'restbury,  83  ;  Ruislip,  336  ;  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea,  106 ;  Shedfleld,  336  ; 
Stourport,  464 

Statues  :  Alexander  Balfour,  Liverpool, 
412 ;  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  34 
Steam-packet  Office,  Douglas,  I.M.,  431 
Stockholm  :  building  inspection,  320  ; 
building  restrictions,  412  ;  Exhibition, 
409,  434  ;  Houses  of  Parliament,  63,  335, 
430;  jerry  building,  314;  new  Opera- 
house,  421 ;  new  suburb,  125  ;  sanita¬ 
tion,  142 

Stockport  sewerage,  182 
Strachan,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  49,  65 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  107 
Streets  :  Berlin,  87  ;  New  York,  250 
Strength  of  American  woods,  135 
Strike  of  brickmakers,  Shoebury,  451 
Surveyors'  Institution,  86,  284 
Sw  veyorships  .-—Brighton,  208;  Carlisle, 
126;  Chelsea,  49,  65;  Darlaston,  462  ; 
Hampstead,  15 ;  Hornsey,  65;  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa,  462 ;  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  34;  Leicester,  65,  175,  222. 
236;  London,  313,  462;  Maidstone, 
412  ;  Notts,  175  ;  Southend,  41S  ;  Sutton 
Coldfield,  34  ;  Torquay,  462  ;  Wakefield, 
377  ;  Windsor,  65  ;  York.  236,  354 
Surveyorships,  Diocesan,  125 
Sweden:  cremation  in,  116;  Houses  of 
liament,  63 ;  proposed  canal,  250 
Swedish  industries:  building-stone,  173: 
:ranite,  125;  woodwork,  144 

tgier,  materials  in,  144 
Tayport  sewerage,  284 
Technical  education,  102,  141,  222 
Telegraph  foreseen  22S  years  ago,  2S4 
Tenders,  lists  of  (weekly) 

Testimonials,  15,  49.  65 
Theatre  lighting,  104 

Theatres ;  Christiania,  34,  431  ;  Exeter. 

266;  Gaiety,  214  ;  Vienna,  449 
Thomson,  Prof.  James,  75 
Timber,  lectures  on,  412 
Tiptree  Hall  Farm,  126 
mjrquay :  electric  lighting,  428;  water- 
supply,  467 

iwn  Halls:  Gongleton,  65;  Cromer. 
157  ;  Dewsbury,  212  ;  Helsingborg,  182 
Trade  catalogues,  467 
”  s,  Norwegian,  161 

roy,  ruins  of,  450 
Tunnel,  Blackwall,  450 
Tynemouth  Infirmary,  North  Shields,  143 

'ersity  College,  architecture  at,  220 
niversity  of  Glasgow,  Chair  of  Engineer- 


psala  Cathedral,  161,  256 

ancouver,  British  Columbia,  161 
icarage,  Whalley,  336 
ictoriaHall,  Waterloo-rd.,  161, 19S.321 
ienna :  Forestry  Exhibition,  232;  new 
museum,  266;  new  theatre,  449 ;  water 
supply,  87 

ages :  in  La  Rochelle,  125 ;  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  New  York,  160  ;  in  Servia,  87 
Wagner  monument,  Leipsic,  368 
Walker,  the  late  T.  A.,  391 
Watering-place,  new,  North  Devon,  198 
'aterlogged  country,  a,  250 
'ate r Supply : — Blid worth,  265;  Brussels. 
384  ;  East  London,  30 ;  Frankfort,  466  ; 
Glasgow,  7S ;  Grange,  302;  Guildford! 
33  ;  Leighton  Buzzard,  406 ;  London,  300 
318,  336,  353,  374,  386  ;  New  York,  34 
Oundle,  175;  Saltash,  34;  San  Francisco, 
448 :  Torquay,  467  ;  Vienna,  87 
‘'aterworks:  East  London,  13 ;  Frank¬ 
fort,  466 
'ell-boring,  33 
enham  light,  the,  104 
West-end  fever  scare,  161 
Whitechapel,  “  People's  Hall,”  1S9 
’"ilmington  Giant,  the,  467 
indau,  proposed  harbour,  144 
Window-glass,  loss  of  light  by,  19S 
Wire  lathing,  Johnson's,  356 
Wood,  cement  on,  318 
Wood-carving,  School  of,  266 
Wooden  villas,  96,  362 
Woods,  American,  135 
Woodwork,  Swedish,  144 
Workhouse,  Hastings,  263 
Workmen's  dwellings,  Marylebone,  15 


fork  :  Board  schools,  232 
ship,  236,  354 
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ARCHITECTS,  ETC.,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Architects  of  buildings,  and  authors  and 
draughtsmen  of  designs  and  works  illus¬ 
trated.  : — 

Aitchison,  Prof.,  A.R.A.,  decoration  of 
billiard-room,  100 
Allen,  P.  K.,  Wollaton  Hall,  11 
Appleton,  H.  IX,  and  Mountford,  E.  W., 
chapel  and  schools,  Beckenham,  193 
Aumonier,  W.,  sculpture,  Law  Courts, 
Birmingham,  442 

Baggallay,  F.  T.,  house,  Staplefleld,  175 
Bailey,  T.  J.,  Board  schools,  Catford,  174 
Baker,  A.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Kensington, 
388,  442 

Ballu,  A.,  Algerian  Pavilion,  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition,  4C1 

Bateman,  C.  E.,  and  Appelbee,  H.  R., 
design  for  Bablake  Schls.,  Coventry,  389 
Bates,  \V.  A.,  stables,  Jackson,  N.H.,  ISO 
Beck,  < ;.,  patent  scaffolding,  389 
Bedford,  F.  D.,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
Canterbury,  05 

Bell,  E.  I.,  and  Webb,  A.,  gable  of  Law 
Courts,  Birmingham,  442 
Bell  &  Roper,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rud- 
diugton,  82 

Benson,  W.  A.  S.,  music  cabinet,  315 
Birch,  C.  B.,  A.R.A.,  figures  of  water- 
nymph  for  fountain  at  Sydney,  62 
Bisshopp,  E.  F. ,  hall  and  staircase,  Black- 
heath,  Friston,  244 
Blomfield,  R.  T.,  sideboard,  315 
Bookbinder,  J.  M.,  ceiling,  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  209 

Bouvard,  M.,  dome,  Paris  Exhibition,  05 
Blade,  D.,  facade,  Milan  Cathedral,  332 
Breden,  A.  C.,  design  for  town  house,  279 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  “  Paul's  Walk,"  —  the 
nave  of  old  St.  Paul's,  10 
Briggs,  R.  A.,  bungalow  at  Bellaggio,  443 
Brooke,  J.,  lodges,  Queen’s  Pk.,  Crewe,  279 
Brooks,  J.,  house  at  Cape  Town,  28 
Brydon,  .T.  M.,  residential  chambers  for 
ladies,  Chenies-street,  332 
Burmester  J.  W.  S.,  and  Gibbon,  W.  J., 
schools,  Walthamstow,  425 
Cabot  &  Chandler,  house,  Boston,  U.S.,60 
(,'amm,  J.  F.  P.,  window,  Kensington,  175 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  church,  Stanstead  Mont- 
ficliet,  100,  308 

Carpenter  &  Ingelow  :  chancel,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Bedford,  226  ;  Honolulu  Cathe¬ 
dral,  314,  333 

Caws,  F.,  diagrams  illustrating  articles 
and  letters  on  concrete,  58,  247,  280,  281 
Chisholm,  R.  F.,  Museum,  Baroda,  209 
Christopher  &  White,  house,  Lamber- 
liurst,  64 

Cleaver,  A.  W.,  porch,  St.  Peter's  Wal¬ 
pole,  424 


Cobb,  J.  W.,  sketches  in  Chelmsford,  443 
Corder,  J.  S.,  wayside  notes  in  East 
Anglia,  297,  407 

Coutan,  .1.,  fountain,  Paris  Exhibition,  192 
Crane,  Walter,  stained  glass  and  tiles,  315 
Cresswell,  H.  O.,  Town-hall,  Hounslow,  83 
Derbyshire  &  Smith,  Exeter  Theatre,  389 
Day,  L.  F.,  cretonne  and  tiles,  315 
Donatello,  relief,  S.  Antonio,  Padua,  314 
Eastwood,  J.  H.,  staircase,  Queen's-gate, 
315 

Edis,  R.  W.,  head-quarters,  Artists’ 
Rilles,  442,  443 

Edmeston  &  Gabriel,  Levy  Memorial 
Fountain,  Sydney,  62 
Eggert,  Herrmann,  Palace,  Strasburg,  157 
Eiffel,  M.,  bridge  over  the  Douro,  151 
Elkington  &  Son  :  first  premiated  design, 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  138. 139 
Emerson,  W.  R  house,  Worcester.  U.S., 
191 

Erfurth,  O.,  scaffold-holder,  95 
Eyre,  W.,  house,  Philadelphia,  225 
Flanders,  A.  C.,  disinfectant  distributor, 
221 

Formig<5,  M.,  Palais  des  Arts  Libdraux, 
Paris  Exhibition,  296,  297 
Forsyth,  J.,  Godwin  monument,  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery,  174 

Fowler,  J.  :  Bolingbroke  Church,  2S  ;  chan¬ 
cel,  Hockington  Church,  121 
Fremiet,  M.,  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  83 
Garratt,  T.,  and  Law,  E.,  offices,  North¬ 
ampton,  425 

Gawthorp,  T.  J.,  Pellew  brass,  Norwich,  425 
Gil)bon,  W.  J..  and  Burmester,  J.  W.  S., 
schools,  Walthamstow,  425 
Gibson,  J.  S.,  house  at  Sudbury,  175 
Giles  &  Gough  :  design  for  Gloucester 
Municipal  Buildings,  47 
Girault,  M.,  Pavilion  d'Hygiime,  Paris,  65 
Gotcli  &  Saunders,  Club,  Kettering,  193 
Green  &  Wicks,  crematorium,  Buffalo,  155 
Gropius,  late  Herr,  and  Herr  Schmieden, 
Kiinst-Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin,  406. 407 
Haines,  R.  J.,  Church  of  St.  Etienne  le 
Vieux,  Caen,  157 

Harvey,  W.,  and  Smith,  B..  entrance- 
hall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington,  120 
Hazlett,  W.  C.,  house,  New  York,  194 
Hersent,  M..  and  Schneider  &  Co., 
Channel  Bridge,  278 
Hill,  E.  A.,  a  town  church,  296,  297 
Hine,  G.  T.,  Claybury  Asylum,  368,  369 
Hoey,  D.  G.,  dwellings  for  poor,  276,  277 
Holiday,  II.  :  design  for  decoration, — “Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  200; 
window,  Drew  College,  U.S.A.,  192 
Holme,  F.  &  G..  Crosby  Congregational 
Church  and  Schools,  389 


Hoole,  E.  :  cottages,  Southwark,  332, 333  ; 

Red  Cross  Hall,  Southwark,  333 
Horsley,  G.  C.  :  Donatello  relief,  Padua, 
314  ;  house,  C'olwyn  Bay,  407 
Hunt,  G.  H.,  first  premiated  design, 
Gloucester  Municipal  Buildings,  29 
Jackson,  F.  H.,  window,  proposed,  Ches¬ 
terfield  Church,  333 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  tower,  St.  John  the 
Baptist's,  Wimbledon,  S2 
Jeyes  &  Co.,  disinfectant-distributor,  221 
Jones,  R.  G.,  stained-glass  window,  278 
Kitchin,  G.  1L,  Wickham  Monument, 
Winchester  Cathedral,  02 
Knight,  F.  G.,  houses,  Chelsea,  220 
Langham,  J.,  house,  Bearstead,  Kent,  46 
Law,  E.,  ami  Garratt,  T.,  offices,  North¬ 
ampton,  425 

Law,  H.,  discharge  of  sewers,  391 
Longden  &  Co.,  chimneypiece,  315 
MacLaren,  J.  M.,  house,  Avonmore-rd.,  279 
MacLaren,  T.,  door,  Sieua  Cathedral,  460 
Mallows,  C.  E.,  cloisters,  Gloucester,  278 
Martin  &  Purchase,  Imperial  Mansions, 
Oxford-street,  424,  425 
Mathurin-Moreau,  M.,  “Exiles, ”83 
Medland  &  Son,  second  premiated  design, 
Gloucester  Municipal  Buildings,  47 
Merry,  C.  F.,  offices,  New  York,  208 
Michel,  G.,  sculpture,  Paris,  290 
Mitchell,  A.  B.  :  sketches  from  the  Marsh¬ 
land  churches  of  Norfolk,  100,  101 ; 
tower,  Senlis  Cathedral,  442! 

Mitchell  &  Butler  :  baths,  Gorton,  424  ; 

Market  Hall,  Rotherham,  36S 
Mosley,  A., low  side  window,  llallington,  349 
Mountford,  E.  W.,  and  Appleton,  H.  IX, 
chapel  and  schools,  Beckenham,  193 
Nash,  W.  Hilton,  design  for  convalescent 
home  for  ladies,  227 

Nevill,  Ralph,  F.S.A.  :  map  of  proposed 
street  improvements,  Strand  to  St. 
Pancras,  259 ;  sketches  in  and  about 
the  Golden  Valley,  11,  244,  245,  350,  351 
Niven,  W.,  Teddington  Church,  400,  401 
Oliver, A.. Thornton  brass, Newcastle, 350 
Oliver,  G.  D.,  shops,  &c.,  Carlisle,  82,  S3 
Paul.R.  W.  .sketches  duringPugin  Tour,  245 
Peabody  &  Stearns'  house,  Lenox,  190 
Pearson,  J.,  copper  repousse  plate,  315 
Potts,  Sulman,  &  Hennings,  houses  at 
Snaresbrook,  193,  212 
Powell  &  Sons,  windows,  Drew  Theolo¬ 
gical  College,  U.S.A.,  192 
Price,  B.,  Railway  Station,  Montreal,  262 
Pryce,  T.  E.,  church,  Barmouth,  10,  11 
Pugin  &  Pugin,  St.  Peter's  College, 
Glasgow,  208 

Randolph,  W.,  Shrewsbury  Monument, 
Sheffield,  65 


Richardson,  the  late  II.  H.,  house  at 
Albany,  U.S.,  67 

Robertson,  R.  H.,  country-house,  154 
Robins,  E.  C.,  Grammar  Schl., Bedford,  64 
Robson,  E.  R.,  Library,  People's  Palace, 
Mile  End,  174 

Romaine-Walker  &  Tanner  ;  additions, 
Canford  Manor,  Dorset,  138 ;  house, 
Rhinefield,  Hants,  120 
Roper,  C.  B.,  interior,  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford,  400 
Sargent,  E.  A., house,  Marnaroneck,  170 
Schmieden,  Herr,  and  Gropius,  Herr, 
Museum,  Berlin,  400,  407 
Schneider  &  Co.,  and  M.  Hersent,  Channel 
Bridge,  278 

Sodding,  J.  D.  :  church,  Sloane-st.,  260  ; 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Ealing,  350,  351 
Shirley  &  Co.,  wrought-iron  sign,  3L5 
Siemens,  Sir  W.,  gas-aided  fire,  289 
Silsbee,  J.  L.,  house,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  224 
Silsbee  &  Marling,  house.  Buffalo,  207 
Skipper,  G.  J.  :  cottages  at  Doultiug,  139  ; 

llautbois  Hall,  Norfolk,  101 
Skipwor’h,  A.  H.,  reredos,  Elvethara 
Church,  244 

Smith,  Bernard,  chancel  of  St.  Edmund's 
(R.C.)  Church,  Bungay,  64 
Smith,  Bernard,  &  Harvey,  W.,  entrance- 
hall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington,  120 
Smith,  W.  G.,  west  front,  Dunstable 
Priory  Church,  46 

Statham,  H.  H.,  Paston  Monument, 
North  Walsham,156,  157 
Stokes,  L.,  St.  Michael's  Home  for  Girls, 
Waterloo-ville,  Hants,  120 
Stonham,  A.,  heraldic  shield,  212 
Sutcliffe,  G.  L.,  diagrams  illustrating 
letters  on  concrete  lloors,  247 
Trew,  J.  I’.,  third  premiated  design, 
Gloucester  Municipal  Buildings,  47 
Vacher  Sydney,  house,  Willesden,  424, 
425 

Van  Ysendyck,  M.,  Town-hall,  Schaer. 
beek,  Brussels,  10 

Varian  &  Sterner,  Club,  Denver,  177 
Verity,  T.,  second  premiated  design, 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  139 
Vinuing,  Mr.,  fire-hydrants,  Kensington 
Museum,  361 

Walle,  F.  B.,  FILxton  Hall,  226,  227 
Walwein,  M.,  Pavilion  du  Miniature  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris  Exhibition,  65 
Warren,  E.  P.,  church,  Bishopstoke,  460 
Webb,  A.,  and  Bell,  E.  J.,  gable  of  Law 
Courts,  Birmingham,  442 
Willock,  K.,  an  Academy  of  Arts,  201 
Wilson,  H.,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  208 
Winfields,  Messrs  ,  window,  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Church,  Kensington,  175 
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ABBEY,  Crowland,  133 

Abbey,  Ford,  Porch  :  sketched  by  Roland  W.  Paul,  245 
Academy  of  Arts,  Design  for,  by  R.  Willock,  201 
Almshouses,  Castle  Rising,  134 
Altar,  Ancient,  on  the  Quirinal,  Rome,  221 
American  Architecture,  66,  67,  154,  155,  176,  177,  ISO, 
190,  191,  194,  207,  208,  223,  224,  225,  262 
Asylum,  Claybury,  near  Woodford  :  G.  T.  Hine,  Archi¬ 
tect,  368,  369 

BATHS,  Gorton  :  Design  by  Mitchell  &  Butler,  424 
Baths  for  the  People  :  Plan,  261 

Bench-Ends  :  Newark  Church,  99;  North  Devon,  279; 
St.  Margaret’s,  King's  Lynn,  sketched  by  A.  B. 
Mitchell,  100;  Walpole  St.  Andrew’s,  sketched  by 
A.  B.  Mitchell,  100;  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary,  118; 
Blickling  Hall,  101 

Bridge,  proposed  Channel :  designed  by  MM.  Schneider 
&  Co.  and  M.  Hersent,  278 
Bridge,  Douro,  Sketches  of :  M.  Eiffel,  Engineer,  151 
Brass,  Pellew  Memorial,  Norwich  Cathedral,  designed 
and  Executed  by  T.  J.  Gawthorp,  425 
Brass  of  Roger  Thornton,  All  Saints’  Church,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  :  from  a  Rubbing  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  350 
Bungalow  at  Bellaggio  :  R.  A.  Brigg3,  Architect,  443 

CABINET  for  Music,  by  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  315 
Capital  to  Chancel-pier,  St.  Margaret  s  Church,  Lynn ; 

sketched  by  A.  B.  Mitchell,  101 
Carved  Heraldic  Panels,  Azay-le-Rideau,  150 
Carving,  Icelandic,  4,  24 

Carvings,  Miserere,  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford;  St. 

Michael's,  Coventry ;  and  Wells  Cathedral,  82 
Cmtles  ;  Comlongon,  Window-seats,  360  ;  Leeds  (Kent), 
Plan,  81 ;  Lincoln,  97 
Cathedral,  Athens  :  East  Elevation,  388 
Cathedral,  Canterbury  :  Central  Tower  and  North-West 
Angie  of  Eastern  Transept :  drawn  by  H.  Wilson,  208 


Cathedral,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  :  Interior  :  drawn  by 
Cecil  B.  Roper,  460 

j  Cathedral,  Gloucester;  Cloisters:  sketched  by  C.  E. 
Mallows,  278 

Cathedral,  Honolulu  :  Carpenter  &,  Ingelow,  Architects, 
West  Front,  314  ;  Plan,  333 

Cathedral,  Milan  :  Proposed  West  Favade :  designed  by 
D.  Brade,  Architect,  332 

Cathedral,  Old  St.  Paul's:  the  Nave,— a  Restoration 
by  H.  W.  Brewer,  10 

Cathedral,  Senlis  :  Tower  :  drawn  by  A.  B.  Mitchell,  442 
Cathedral,  Siena :  Door  of  Library :  drawn  by  Thus. 
MacLaren,  460 

Ceiling.  Billiard-room,  designed  by  Prof.  Aitchison,  100 
Ceiling,  Drury-lane  Theatre,  by  J.  M.  Bookbinder,  209 
Chair,  old  French,  formerly  belonging  to  Voltaire,  401 
Chambers,  Residential,  for  Ladies,  Chenies-street,  J.  M. 

Brydon,  Architect,  332 
Chancelry,  Lincoln,  96 

Channel  Bridge,  proposed  :  designed  by  MM.  Schneider 
and  Co.,  and  M.  Hersent,  278 
Chapel,  Beckenham,  H.  D.  Appleton  &.  E.  IV.  Mountford, 
Architects.  193 

Chapelle  du  Marchd,  B16rd,  157 
Chateau  Staircases,  156,  157 
Chateau  de  Chambord  :  Lantern,  424 
Chimney-piece  by  Longden  &  Co.,  315 
Chimneys,  Chftteau  de.  Chambord,  149 
Church :  Barmouth :  Design  by  T.  E.  Pryce,  Architect, 
10,  11 

Church,  Bedford :  St.  Paul's  :  Chancel :  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow,  Architects,  226 

Church,  Bishopstoke  :  E.  P.  Warren,  Architect,  460 
Church,  Blakeney,  101 

Church,  Bolingbroke,  James  Fowler,  Architect,  28 
Church,  Bungay,  St.  Edmund's  (R.  C.) :  Chancel :  Bernard 
Smith,  Architect,  04 

Churches,  Byzantine,  of  Athens,  380, 331,  382,  333 


Church,  Caen  ;  St.  Etienne  le  Vieux,  drawn  by  R.  J. 
Haines,  157 

Church,  Congregational,  Crosby,  F.  &  G.  Holme,  Archi¬ 
tects,  389 

Church,  Cley,  Norfolk,  101 

Church,  Dallington,  Low  Side  Window  :  sketched  by  A. 
Mosley,  349 

Church,  Dunstable  Priory :  Part  of  West  Front :  drawn 
by  Worthington  G.  Smith,  46 
Church,  Ealing,  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect,  350,  351 
Church,  Ewerhy,  98 

Church,  Gedding,  sketched  by  J.  S.  Corder,  297 
Church,  Heckington  :  Chancel :  J.  Fowler,  Arch.,  121 
Church,  Holbeach,  132 

Church,  Kensington,  A.  Baker,  Architect,  388,  442 
Church,  Leverington,  121 

Churches  of  Norfolk,  Details  :  sketched  by  A.  B. 
Mitchell,  100,  101 

Church,  Preston  :  sketched  by  .T.  S.  Corder,  297 
Church,  Rattlesden  :  sketched  by  J.  S.  Corder,  297 
Church,  Ruddington  :  Bell  &  Roper,  Architects,  82 
Church,  Sloane-street :  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect,  200 
Church,  Sncttishara,  121 

Church, Stanstead  Montflchet,  W.  D.  Caroe,  Arch.,  100, 308 
Church,  Swaffham,  101 

Church,  Teddington,  S.  Alban's  :  W.  Niven,  Archt.,  460,461 
Church,  a  Town  :  designed  by  E.  A.  Hill,  296,  297 
Church,  Walpole  St.  Andrew,  135 ;  Walpole  St.  Peter's  : 

Porch  :  measured  and  drawn  by  A.  W.  Cleaver,  424 
Church,  Whaplode,  133 

Church,  Wimbledon,  St.  John  the  Baptist's :  Tower : 
T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  82 

Cloisters,  Gloucester  Cathedral  :  sketched  by  C.  E. 
Mallows,  278 

Club,  Denver,  Colorado  ;  Varian  .t  Sterner,  Archts.,  177 
Club-house,  Kettering  :  Gotch  A  Saunders,  Archs,  193 
College,  St.  Peter’s,  Glasgow:  Pugin  &  Pugin,  Archi¬ 
tects,  2C8 
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Cottages  at  Doulting  :  G.  J.  Skipper,  Architect,  139 
Cottages,  Ac. ,  in  and  about  the  Golden  Valley, 
Gloucestershire :  sketched  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
F.S.A.  (see  “Sketches") 

Cottages,  Southwark:  E.  lloole,  Architect,  332,  333 
Crematorium,  Buffalo  :  Green  &  Wicks,  Architects,  155 
Custom  House,  King  s  Lynn,  117 


DECORATION  of  Billiard-room :  designed  by  Prof. 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  100 

Decoration  :  “  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  : 

Designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  260 
Design  for  a  Convalescent  Home  for  Ladies  :  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  Architect,  227 

Design  for  new  West  Facade,  Milan  Cathedral,  by  D. 
Brade,  Architect,  332 

Design  fora  Town  Church,  by  E.  A.  Hill,  296,  207 
Diagram  illustrating  Mr.  II.  Law’s  paper  on  Regulating 
the  Discharge  of  Sewers,  391 
Diagrams  illustrating  articles  and  letters :  on  concrete 
floors,  58,  211,  247,  280,  281 ;  on  Water-supply,  49,  85, 


142,  179 


Dining-room,  “  the  Limes,"  Willesden  :  Sydney  Vacher, 
Architect,  424,  426 
Disinfectant-distributor,  .Teyes’s,  221 
Dome,  Paris  Exhibition  :  M.  Bouvard,  Architect,  65 
Door  of  Library,  Siena  Cathedral :  Drawn  by  Thomas 
MacLaren,  460 

Doorways  :  Beaugency,  167 ;  Bullfinch-street,  Boston, 
Mass,  223 ;  Dunstable  Priory  Church  :  drawn  by  Worth¬ 
ington  G.  Smith,  40 

Dwellings  for  the  Poorer  Classes  :  I’lans  proposed  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hoey,  276,  277 


EFFIGIES  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  wives, 
Sheffield  Parish  Church  :  Drawn  by  AV.  Randolph,  65 
Effigies  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen,  Canterbury 
Cathedral :  Drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  05 
Entrance  Hall  of  House,  Palace-court,  Kensington  : 

W.  Harvey  and  Bernard  Smith,  Architects,  120 
Entrance  Lodges,  Crewe  :  J.  Brooks,  Architect,  279 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Paris  (see  “Paris  Exhibition 
buildings  ’’) 


FIRE,  Siemens's  Gas-aided,  2S9 
Fire  Hydrants,  Vinning's  High  Pressure,  361 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk  :  F.  B.  Wade,  Architect,  226,  227 
Font,  Blickling  Church,  101 

Fonts,  Thorpe  Morieux  and  Preston  :  sketched  by  J.  S. 
Corder,  297 

Fountain,  Central,  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris  Exhibition, 
M.  Jules  Coutan,  Sculptor,  192 
Fountain,  Levy  Memorial,  Sydney :  Edmeston  A  Gabriel, 
Architects;  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  Sculptor,  02,  63 


GABLE  of  Victoria  Assize  Courts,  Birmingham  :  Aston 
Webb  and  E.  Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  442 
Gas-aided  Domestic  Fire,  Sir  W.  Siemens's,  289 
Gatehouse,  Oxburgh  Hall,  US 

Gates,  Iron,  Lower  Lypiatt  House  :  sketched  by  Ralph 
Nevill,  350 

Gateway,  Ford  Abbey  :  sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  245 
Gateways  :  Lincoln  Castle,  97  ;  Monastery,  Ely,  135 
Gnomons,  435 

Grammar  School,  Bedford  :  E.  C.  Robins,  Architect,  64 
Grammar  School,  Walthamstow  :  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon 
and  J.  W.  S.  Burmester,  Architects,  425 
Grotesques,  Wollaton  Hall :  drawn  by  P.  K.  Allen,  11 
Guildhall,  King’s  Lynn,  135 


HALL,  Red  Cross,  Southwark,  E.  Hoole,  Architect,  333 
Hall  of  a  Residence  at  Palace  Court,  Kensington : 

W.  Harvey  and  Bernard  Smith,  Architects,  120 
Hall,  Blacklieath,  Friston  :  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  Architect,  244 
llautbois  Hall,  Norfolk  :  drawn  by  G.  J.  Skipper,  101 
Headquarters,  Artists'  Volunteer  Corps :  Col.  Edis, 
Architect,  442,  443 

Home,  Convalescent,  for  Ladies :  designed  by  W. 
Hilton  Nash,  Architect,  227 

House,  Albany,  the  late  II.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  67 
House,  American  :  R.  H.  Robertson,  Architect,  154 
House,  Bearsted,  Kent  :  J.  Langham,  Architect,  46 
House,  Boston,  U.S.  :  Cabot  &  Chandler,  Architects,  66 
House,  Colwyn  Bay,  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  Architect,  407 
House,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  J.  L.  Silsbee,  Architect,  224 
House,  Buffalo,  :  Silsbee  and  Marling,  Architects,  207 
House,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.  :  W.  C.  Hazlett,  Architect,  194 
House,  Lamberhurst :  Christopher  &  White,  Archts.,  64 
House,  Lenox,  U.S.  :  Peabody  &  Stearns,  Architects,  190 
House,  Marnaroncok,  U.S.  :  E.  A.  Sargent  Architect,  176 
House,  Meleombe  Bingham  :  sketched  byR.  W.  Paul,  245 
House,  Overbrook,  U.S.  :  W.  Eyre,  jun.,  Architect,  225 
House,  “  Rhiuefleld,"  Hants.  :  W.  H.  Romaine- Walker  & 
Tanner,  Architects,  120 

House,  Cape  Town  :  .Tames  Brooks,  Architect,  2S 
House,  Staplefleld  :  F.  T.  Baggallay,  Architect,  175 
House,  Sudbury :  J.  S.  Gibson,  Architect,  175 
House,  Town  :  A.  C.  Breden.  Architect,  279 
House,  Willesden  :  Sydney  Vacher,  Architect,  424,  425 
House,  Worcester,  Mass.,  W.  R.  Emerson,  Architect,  101 
House,  Avonmore-rd.  :  J.  M.  MacLaren,  Architect,  279 
Houses,  Chelsea  :  F.  G.  Knight,  Architect,  226 
Houses,  old,  in  Chelmsford  :  sketched  by  ,T.  W.  Cobb,  443 
Houses,  Snaresbrook  :  Potts,  Sulman,  &  Hennings,  archi¬ 
tects,  193,  212 

HOtel  Communal  de  Schaerbeek,  Brussels  :  M.  Van 
Yendycks,  Architect,  10 


LANTERN,  Chateau  de  Chambord,  424 
Library,  People's  Palace,  Mile  End,  E.  R.  Robson,  Archi¬ 
tect,  174 

Lodges,  Queen's  Park,  Crewe,  J.  Brooke,  Architect,  279 


Manor  House,  Wandsworth,  attributed  to  Wren,  139 
Map  of  the  Thames,  from  London  to  the  Sea:  showing 
Proposed  Outlets  for  Sewage,  459 
Maps  of  Street  Improvements,  Strand  to  Holborn  and 
St.  Pancras  :  Proposed  by  "A.  E.  H.,"  291  :  proposed 
by  the  County  Council,  274 ;  proposed  by  Mr.  Nevill.  259 
Market  Hall,  Rotherham  :  Design  by  Mitchell  &  Butler, 
Architects,  368 

Mansion  :  Flixton  Hall,  F.  B.  Wade,  Architect,  226,  227 
Mansion,  Wollaton  Hall  :  drawn  by  P.  K.  Allen,  11 
Mansions,  Imperial,  Oxford-street :  Martin  &  Purchase, 
Architects,  424.  425 

Metal-work  and  Pottery,  Viking,  454,  455 
Misereres,  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford;  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry ;  and  Wells  Cathedral,  82 
Monument  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Godwin  in  Brompton 
Cemetery  :  Jas.  Forsyth,  Sculptor,  174 
Monument  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen,  Canterbury 
Cathedral :  drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  65 
Monument,  the  Paston,  North  Walsham  Church:  drawr 
by  H.  H.  Statham,  156,  157 

Monument,  the  Shrewsbury,  Sheffield  Parish  Church 
drawn  by  W.  Randolph,  65 

Monument  to  William  Wickham  II..  Fourth  Protestant 
Bishop  of  AVincliester  :  G.  H.  Kitchin,  Architect,  62 
Mouldings,  Caerlaverock  Castle,  306 
Municipal  Buildings,  Gloucester :  First  Premiated  De¬ 
sign  :  Detail  Elevation  of  Principal  Front,  Perspective 
View,  and  Plans ;  G.  H.  Hunt.  Architect,  29  ;  Second 
Premiated  Design  :  View  and  Plan  :  Medlandaml  Son, 
Architects,  47  :  Third  Premiated  Design  :  View  and 
Plan  :  J.  F.  Trew,  Architect,  47  ;  Design  Submitted  by 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough  :  View  and  Plan,  47 
Municipal  Buildings,  Richmond  :  First  Premiated  De¬ 
sign  :  Elevations  and  Plans:  Elkington  and  Son, 
Architects,  138,  139 ;  Second  Premiated  Design :  Ele¬ 
vation  and  Plans  :  T.  Verity,  Architect,  139 
Museum,  Baroda :  R.  F.  Chisholm,  Architect,  209 
Museum,  Kiinst-Gcwerbe,  Berlin  :  Herr  Schmieden  and 
the  late  Herr  Gropius,  Architects,  406,  407 


Sculpture,  Law  Courts,  Birmingham :  W.  Aumonier. 
Sculptor,  442 


NAVE  of  Old  St.  Paul's :  a  Restoration  by  II. 
Brewer,  10 


AV. 


OFFICES,  New  York,  C.  F.  Merry,  Architect,  208 
Offices,  Carlisle  :  G.  D.  Oliver,  Architect,  82,  83 
Offices,  Northampton :  T.  Garratt  and  E.  Law,  Archi¬ 
tects,  425 

Oriel-Window,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  101 
Ornament,  Icelandic,  4,  24 
Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  118 


PALACE,  Imperial,  Strasburg :  Herr  Herrmann  Eggert, 
Architect,  156,  157 

Palace  des  Arts  Li b^raux,  Paris  Exhibition  :  M.  Formige, 
Architect,  296,  297 

Panel,  Bronze,  at  San  Antonio,  Padua,  by  Donatello: 

drawn  by  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  314 
Paris  Exhibition:  Algerian  Pavilion:  M.  Albert  Ballu, 
Architect,  461 ;  Dome,  Central,  and  Central  Facade, 
M.  Bouvard,  Architect,  65;  Fountain,  Central,  M. 
Jules  Coutan,  Sculptor,  192  ;  Palais  des  Arts  Libdraux, 
M.  Formigd,  Architect,  296,  297 ;  Pavilion  d'Hygiene, 
M.  Girault,  Architect,  65;  Pavilion  du  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre  :  M.  AValwein,  Architect,  65 
Paul's  Walk  :  "  the  Nave  of  Old  St.  Paul's  :  a  Restora¬ 
tion  by  H.  AAr.  Brewer,  10 
Pavement,  Iron  and  AVood,  42 


Peel  Tower,  Smailholm,  359 

Piscina,  AValpole  St.  Andrew  s  Church :  sketched  by 
A.  B.  Mitchell,  100 

Plan  of  Remains  at  Ancient  Antium,  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  showing  site  of  Nero's  Villa,  22 
Plan  of  Sanitary  Conveniences,  Piccadilly-circus,  103 
Plans  of  Dwellings  for  the  Poorer  Classes  :  proposed  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hoey,  276,  277 
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The  Irish  Drainage  Bills :  With  Special  | 
Reference  to  the  Shannon. 

IIE  work  to  be  done 
under  the  authority 
of  the  four  Drainage 
Bills  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  which  have 
now  been  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee, 
consists  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  channels 
of  the  Shannon,  the 
the  Bann  rivers.  The 
Suck  is  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  and  in 
former  propositions  made  to  Parliament  it 
has  been  included  with  the  main  river  in 
respect  of  management,  but  now  it  appears 
likely  ..that  it  will  remain  under  its 
■present  Board.  The  area  draining  into  it 
us  about  400j000  acres,  which  is  one-seventh 
•of  the  whole.  It  enters  the  main  river  in  its 
'lower  half  portion,  on  the  right,  or  west, 
hank,  eighty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river. 
The  source  of  the  River  Shannon  is  in  the 
cniddle  of  Ireland,  in  the  mountains  round 
Lough  Allen,  westward  of  Newry  and 
'Dundalk.  From  this  high  ground  the  rain¬ 
water  runs  southward,  eastward,  and  west¬ 
ward  into  the  Allen  lake,  which  has  an  area 
•of  nearly  9,000  acres,  and  Ja  catchment  area 
of  100,000  acres,  English  statute'  measure. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  flow  out  of  its 
southern  end,  and  it  forms  practically .  the 
head  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is 
southwards  to  Limorick,  where  it  meets 
the  tidal  waters,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
sea. 

Lough  Allen  is  proposed  to  be  converted  into 
an  impounding  reservoir  for  the  flood  waters 
■of  its  catchment  area.  At  present  these  flow 
•out  of  it,  while  the  river  below  is  at  the  same 
time  in  fflosd^althoughj  they  cannot  flow  out 
ins  fact  >a«  they  come  in,  for,  during  a  great 


I  flood,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  mostly  occurs 
I  during  the  winter  months,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  rises  several  feet ;  but  the  flood  waters, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  flow  out  of  the  lake 
and  increase  the  flood  in  the  river,  and  the 
country  through  which  the  Shannon  flows  is 
overspread  with  water,  which  might  be  kept 
hack  until  the  river  floods  subside,  or  longer, 
until  dry  weather  sets  in.  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
eminent  engineer  lately  dead,  reported  to  the 
Government  in  186“  on  the  drainage  effected 
by  this  river,  and  one  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  was  that  Lough  Allen  should 
be  utilised  as  an  impounding  reser¬ 
voir.  A  great  flood  was  estimated  at 
from  1’5  to  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre  of  the  whole  catchment  area.  This  is 
not  derived  from  any  assumed  depth  of  rain¬ 
fall,  being  the  result  of  measurements  of  the 
volumes  of  streams  in  flood  times,  hut  it  may 
be  converted  into  a  rainfall  depth  for  com¬ 
parison.  If  the  rainfall  producing  the  esti¬ 
mated  flow  of  say  2  cubic  feet  per  minute 
per  acre  of  the  100,000  acres  were  to  extend 
over  the  whole  of  it,  1  inch  in  depth  of  rain 
in  twenty-four  hours  would  produce  that  rate 
of  flow.  Eight-tenths  of  an  inch  is,  indeed, 
the  actual  depth  represented  by  it,  hut  making 
allowance  for  loss  between  the  quantity  mea¬ 
sured  in  a  rain-gauge,  and  that  actually  flow¬ 
ing  off  the  ground,  the  full  inch  may  he  taken 
as  the  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours,  which 
would  represent  a  flow  off  the  ground  of 
2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre  ;  but  on  some 
occasions  the  result  would  more  probably  be 
due  to  a  greater  depth  of  rainfall  over  a  part 
only  of  this  large  area.  The  water  coming 
into  the  lake  in  twenty-four  hours  would, 
therefore,  he  288  million  cubic  feet ;  hut  this, 
great  as  it  is,  would  all  he  impounded  before 
the  level  were  raised  9  inches  in  height  above 
its  summer  level,  and  the  same  rate  of  flow 
;  into  the  lake  might  continue  for  four  oonse- 
I  cutive  days  without  raising  the  level  more 


than  3  ft.  During  that  time,  supposing  this 
water  to  be  impounded,  the  flood  in  the  river 
below  would  probably  subside,  giving  room 
within  its  hanks  to  carry  off  the  quantity 
which  had  been  impounded,  and  which  would 
in  due  time  be  let  off  from  the  reservoir  until 
its  surface  subsided  to  its  present  summer 
level ;  but  the  lake  might  be  raised  5  ft.  or  6  ft., 
giving  room  for  the  impounding  of  2,000  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  of  water  or  more;  if,  indeed, 
it  were  necessary  to  provide  for  so  large  a 
quantity.  Winter  floods  do  now  raise  the 
surface  of  the  lake  4  ft.  above  its  summer 
level,  according  to  the  evidence  of  General 
Sank ey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  that  Board.  The 
lake  having  a  free  outlet,  the  raising  of  the 
surface  shows  the  great  quantity  of  water 
coming  into  it  in  a  flood,  and  also  the  narrow¬ 
ness, — comparatively, — of  the  outlet,  and  it  is 
considered  that  a  vast  amount  of  water  might 
be  impounded  by  an  embankment  of  but  little 
height. 

Below  Lough  Allen  the  river  course  is  in 
most  parts  confined  within  a  moderate  width 
from  bank  to  bank,  but  the  river  portions  are 
interrupted  by  numerous  wide  expanses  of 
water  which  has  overflowed  low  tracts  of 
land  in  its  course.  The  Shannon  is  navigable 
from  end  to  end  for  vessels  drawing  4h  or 
•5  ft.  of  water,  and  on  the  river  portions  there 
are  weirs  to  increase  the  depth  of  water. 
Going  downwards  from  Lough  Allen,  at 
Jamestown  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  6  ft.  above 
the  sill  of  the  adjoining  navigation  lock. 

At  Rooskey  is  another  weir  6  ft.  above  the 
lock  sill;  and  the  lowermost  weir  on  this 
length  of  river  is  at  Tarmonbarry,  thirty-three 
miles  below  Lough  Allen,  the  top  of  the  weir 
being  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  above  the  lock  sills. 
The  total  fall  of  the  river  from  Lough  Allen 
to  Tarmonbarry  is  31  ft.  All  these  old  weirs 
were  built  solid,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
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Board  of  Works,  the  floods  going  over  the  j 
crests,  but  these  are  so  nearly  at  the  height 
of  the  adjoining  lands  that  they  begin  to  be 
flooded  when  the  water  rises  at  Jamestown 
1  ft.  above  the  weir;  at  Rooskey  when  it 
rises  1  ft. ;  at  Tarmonbarry  when  it  rises  2  ft. 
above  the  weir.  But  winter  floods  have  been 
recorded  which  have  risen  at  these  places 
respectively  4  ft.  9  in.,  3  ft.  5  in.,  and  3  ft.  3  in. 
above  the  weirs. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  provided  for 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Bateman  at  350,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  at  Jamestown  ;  440,000 
at  Rooskey,  and  500,000  at  Tarmonbarry, 
and  to  keep  down  the  flood  level  it  was 
recommended  that  sluices  should  be  built 
into  these  solid  weirs,  and  opened  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  flood.  Seven  or  eight  miles  below 
Tarmonbarry  is  the  head  of  Lough  Ree, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  Athlone.  Sixteen  miles  below  Athlone 
the  River  Suck  joins  the  main  river,  on  the 
right,  or  west,  bank ;  and,  five  miles  lower 
down  the  River  Brosna  comes  in  on  the  left 
bank.  A  few  miles  below  the  Brosna  is 
Meelick,  where  deep  and  wide  cutting  in  the 
river-bed  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Nine 
miles  further  down  is  the  head  of  Lough 
Berg,  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  at 
its  foot  is  Killaloe.  From  the  foot  of  Lough 
Ree  to  the  head  of  Lough  Berg,  about  thirty- 
six  miles,  is  the  length  of  river  most 
frequently  overflowed.  From  Killaloe  to 
Limerick,  fifteen  miles,  the  fall  is  rapid,  being 
97  ft.  in  that  length,  or  about  ft.  per  mile. 

Thus  Killaloe  is  called  the  key  of  the 
osition,  for  if  the  level  of  Lough  Berg  could 
e  lowered  it  would  increase  the  rate  of  fall 
in  the  river  above  it  up  to  Athlone.  But  this 
would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  deepening  of 
the  river,  if  the  navigation  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  accordingly,  at  Meelick  and  other 
places  this  was  recommended  to  be  done,  as 
also  to  place  sluices  in  the  weirs  at  Athlone, 
Meelick,  and  Killaloe.  At  Killaloe  the  weir 
is  1,100  ft.  long,  and  the  number  of  sluices 
required  was  thirty-six,  each  6  ft.  by  6  ft. 
in  the  clear.  The  greatest  flood  here  amounts 
to  1,600,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  as 
much  as  1,200,000  was  provided  for.  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man’s  recommendations,  indeed,  amounted  to 
a  complete  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  water 
in  the  river-course  without  injuring  it  as  a 
navigable  channel.  Some  of  the  works 
recommended  have  been  carried  out,  and 
some  portions  of  the  flooded  lands  relieved  ; 
but  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1887  tends  to  show  that  Mr. 
Manning’s  warning  was  justified, — that  they 
could  not  result  in  complete  control  of  the 
floods,  to  which  end  further  excavation  in 
certain  portions  of  the  river-bed  would 
be  necessary.  In  that  conclusion  the  Com¬ 
missioners  concurred  ;  the  level  of  the  water 
had  not  been  sufficiently  lowered  to  secure 
efficient  drainage,  even  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  floods ;  and  although,  since  these 
partial  works  have  been  carried  out,  no 
extraordinary  floods  have  occurred  during 
the  critical  times  of  the  year,  yet  it  may  be 
expected  that  these  will  occur  from  time  to 
time  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  then 
the  damage  will  probably  be  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  the  security  which  has  been  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  partial  success  of  the  sluices  ;  for 
these  sluices  cannot  be  really  efficient  while  un¬ 
aided  by  those  improvements  in  the  channels 
leading  to  and  from  them  which  were  proposed, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  flow  of  water,  and  which  must  be  executed 
if  a  lasting  improvement  is  to  be  realised. 
Ihe  shannon,  the  Commissioners  further  said, 
Idee  many  others  of  the  Irish  rivers,  has 
suffered  from  a  want  of  completeness  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
it  would  be  desirable  to  grapple  with  the 
whole  question.  Accordingly,  the  present 
^ -D^ui°^0SeS  emPower  the  Commissioners 
ot  I  ublic  Works  to  execute  the  works  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1887 
for  the  further  prevention  of  floods  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  the  drainage  of 
the  lands  adjoining  the  river. 

In  a  memorandum  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Works  it  was  stated  that  the  work  which 
had  been  done,  although  only  to  a  partial 
extent,  has  been  effective  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  Before  anything  was  done  there  were 
34,700  acres  inundated  by  flood-waters,  of 
which  13,200  acres  have  been  relieved;  and, 
whereas  the  number  of  days  in  a  year 
during  which  a  large  extent  of  land  was 
flooded, — taking  the  mean  of  the  number  of 
days  at  Jamestown,  Rooskey,  Tarmonbarry, 
Athlone,  and  Meelick, — was  on  the  average 
fifty-two  days  in  a  year,  it  was  only  twenty- 
two  days  on  the  average  of  the  four  years 
following  that  in  which  the  work  was  done, — 
1883. 

At  present,  as  we  have  said,  the  Shannon 
river  is  navigable  the  whole  way  from  Limerick 
and  Killaloe  to  the  head  of  the  river.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  distance  is  Athlone.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  to 
abandon  the  navigation  above  Athlone.  The 
Commissioners  reported  that  in  1886  the 
traffic  of  this  upper  part  of  the  navigation 
returned  only  307  gross  receipts,  and  that 
they  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  navi¬ 
gation  above  Athlone  would  hereafter  become 
of  more  value,  and  they  recommended  that 
above  Athlone  the  navigation  should  be 
abandoned  ;  that  the  gates  of  the  locks  be 
removed  ;  and  that  the  canalised  portions  of 
the  river  be  used  for  the  discharge  of  floods. 
This,  of  course,  would  result  in  a  consider¬ 
able  diminution  of  the  works  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bateman,  whose  scheme,  while  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  drainage,  still  maintains  the 
efficiency  of  the  navigation.  A  Bill  has 
been  introduced  along  with  the  Brainage 
Bills  for  making  light  railways  through 
the  “  congested  districts  ”  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  A  large  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  these  districts  is  crowded  along 
the  sea-shore,  where  seaweed  is  obtained  for 
manuring  the  land,  and  the  railways  would 
bring  the  agricultural  produce  into  some 
proximity  with  the  market,  and  would  also 
provide  means  of  transit  for  the  fishing 
industry.  But  with  regard  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Shannon  river,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  construction  of  light  railways  in 
one  part  of  the  country  can  warrant  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  only  means  of  transit  in 
another  part,  unless  it  be  intended  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  light  railway  for  the  river  navigation 
throughout  its  course. 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  these  rivers  are  as  follows : — 

Shannon. — The  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  to  be  empowered  to  execute  works 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  further  prevention  of  floods.  The  works 
proposed  are  those  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  but  with  modifications  in  some 
particulars.  It  is  proposed  to  give  up  the 
navigation  above  Athlone  ;  but  this  abandon¬ 
ment  of  navigation,  which  is  required  in  order 
to  save  expense  in  executing  the  drainage- 
works,  need  not  necessarily  be  permanent.  It 
is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  masonry 
of  the  locks  ;  and  although  it  is  proposed  to 
lower  some  of  the  weirs  and  to  reduce  the 
navigable  depths  of  water,  yet  the  cost  of  re¬ 
storing  the  weirs  to  their  former  level  would 
not  be  great  if  it  should  hereafter  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  that  the  depth  of  water  should 
be  restored  to  that  which  at  present  exists.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  263,0007,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  35,0007  can  be 
charged  upon  the  lands  specially  benefited,  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  charge  of  47  10s.  for 
every  1007  advanced  by  the  Government, 
payable  during  the  first  forty  years.  This 
charge  for  capital  expenditure  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  1,5757  per  annum,  but  will  not  begin 
to  be  payable  until  the  whole  of  the  advances 
have  been  made.  The  maintenance  charge 
per  annum  upon  the  specially-benefited  lands 
will  be  about  the  same  amount,  making  in  all 
a  charge  of  3,1507  :  65,0007  is  proposed  to 
be  charged  upon  the  catchment  area  of  the 
river,  repayable  at  the  rate  of  44  percent. for 
forty  years.  The  share  of  the  maintenance 
charge  to  be  paid  by  the  catchment  area  will 
be  about  2,6757  per  annum,  which,  with  the 
charge  for  t  he  capital  outlay,  will  cause  an 
addition  of  Id.  in  the  17  to  the  grand  jury 
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cess ;  65,0007  will  be-  raised  by  a  mortgage- 
on  the  eel  weirs,  tolls,  and  surplus  lands.  The 
residue  of  the  cost  of  the  works,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  98,000 i.,  will  be  supplied  as  a  free  grant 
from  mone  ys  voted  by  Parliament.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  the  works  should  be  undertaken 
unless  with  the  assent  of  the  occupiers  of 
lands  specially  benefited  and  of  the  occupiers 
of  lands  in  the  rest  of  the  catchment  area, 
and  the  voting  power  of  the  benefited  area  is 
to  be  three  times  the  voting  power  of  the  rest 
of  the  area. 

Suck.  —  The  total  amount  required  is 
185,0007,  towards  which  the  Government 
will  make  a  free  grant  of  50,0007 

Barr oio. — The  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
is  360,0007,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
125,0007  can  be  charged  upon  the  lands  and 
buildings  specially  benefited,  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  charge  of  44  per  cent,  for  forty 
years,  amounting  to  5,6257  per  annum  for 
that  period.  The  annual  maintenance  charge 
upon  these  same  lands  will  come  to  about 
3,4757,  making  in  all  an  annual  charge  of 
9,100/.  Twenty  thousand  pounds-  is  to  be 
charged  upon  the  county  cess.  The  share  of 
the  maintenance  charge  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  county  cess  will  be  about  600/.  a  year,, 
making,  with  the  capital  charge,  an  addition 
of  about  Id.  in  the  17  within  the 
catchment  area.  The  residue  of  the  cost  of 
the  works,  not  exceeding  215,0007,  will  be 
supplied  as  a  free  grant  from  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Bann. — The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is 
65,0007,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
8,0007  upon  lands  specially  benefited'  ; 
37,0007  upon  the  county  cess  within  the- 
catchment  area,  and  the  residue,  20,0007, 
will  be  a  free  grant.  The  local  charge  will  be 
44  per  cent,  for  forty  years.  The  charge  upon 
the  lands  specially  benefited  in  repayment  of 
the  8,0007  will  be  3607  per  annum,  which 
will  be  apportioned  by  a  final  award  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  received  from  the  works. 
The  maintenance  charge  payable  by  the  im¬ 
proved  lands  will  be  about  6607  per  annum, 
making,  with  the  charge  for  capital  expen¬ 
diture,  1,020/.  per  annum.  Upon  the  catch¬ 
ment  area  the  maintenance  charge  will  be- 
about  3,3837,  and,  together  with  the  charge- 
of  1,665/.  for  capital  expenditure,  will  adcb 
about  Id.  in  the  17  to  the  grand  jury  cess. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR 
THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
AT  GLOUCESTER. 

IIE  result  of  this  competition, 
successful  as  it  is,  makes  it  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  Gloucester  Corpora¬ 
tion  ran  considerable  risk  of  failure 
in  limiting  the  number  of  competitors  to  the 
local  architects  and  three  others.  As  a  result 
only  two  local  firms  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  compete  against  the  selected  three — 
selected  of  course  for  their  well-known  skill 
and  experience — and  the  promoters  of  the 
competition  had  but  five  designs  to  choose 
from.  Fortunately  one  of  the  five,  Mr.  Hunt’s,, 
is  an  eminently  good  one,  but  without  it  there 
must  have  been  a  failure. 

The  site  is  a  difficult  one  for  an  important 
public  building — a  long  narrow  strip  from 
street  to  street,  between  high  buildings, 
having  some  rights  of  light  over  it.  The 
direction  that  the  style  of  the  neighbouring 
buildings  was  to  be  considered  cannot  have  given 
any  one  much  difficulty.  The  banking-house  on 
one  side  is  a  modem  building,  of  the  style  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  more- 
accurate  than  that  it  is  “  Classic,”  with  a  big- 
dormer,  an  order,  and  a  couple  of  Renais¬ 
sance  pinnacles.  The  inn  upon  the  other  side 
is  not  of  architectural  character  at  all. 
Opposite  is  a  market,  with  a  front  of  three 
large  arches  worked  into  the  facade  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  close  by  are  two  more 
banks  of  a  simple  Renaissance  character.  Any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  called  Renaissance,  there¬ 
fore,  would  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
instruction.  The  suggestion  that  the  existing, 
building  on  the  site  might  be  worked,  in.  if 
an  alternative  design  were  submitted’  may 
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have  given  more  trouble,  but  only  two  of  the 
competitors  have  been  able  to  do  anything 
with  it,  and  they  have  not  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  rather  a  pity,  for  the  old  school 
building  has  a  quiet,  characteristic,  seven¬ 
teenth-century  facade  which,  with  some  repairs 
to  the  stonework,  might  continue  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  town  for  many  years. 

The  accommodation  asked  for  in  the  “  In¬ 
structions”  was  that  which  would  be  required 
in  municipal  buildings  for  a  town  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  together  with  a  large  public 
hall,  but  exclusive  of  a  police-station  or 
courts.  A  detailed  list  of  the  number  and 
sizes  of  the  apartments  was  given,  as  well  as 
a  suggestion  that  the  total  cost  ought  not  to 
exceed  12,000/.,  but  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  the  competitors  might  use  their  own 
judgment.  This  they  seem  to  have  done ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  improbable 
that  any  of  the  designs  could  be  carried  out 
for  the  sum  named. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt,  of  London,  whose  design 
was  placed  first  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  has 
saved  himself  from  many  difficulties  and 
solved  the  troublesome  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  light  for  the  offices  on  the  ground- 
floor  by  placing  a  courtyard  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  about  the  middle  of  the 
west  side  of  the  site.  All  the  other  com¬ 
petitors  have  been  content  with  small  light 
areas  and  wells.  lie  deserves  also  great 
credit  for  the  idea,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  anyone  else,  of  placing  the 
whole  of  the  public  offices  and  working  parts 
of  the  building  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
devoting  the  first  floor  entirely  to  the  public 
hall,  Council  Chamber,  committee-rooms,  &c. 
This  is  obviously  convenient  both  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  done  in  the  building,  and  also 
for  the  giving  of  public  dinners  and  enter¬ 
tainments,  for  which,  the  instructions  state, 
the  Council  Chamber  and  committee-rooms, 
as  well  as  the  public  hall,  will  be  used. 
These  are  the  two  distinguishing  merits  of 
the  plans,  and  they  probably  were  decisive 
with  the  judge ;  but  there  are  also  some  minor 
points  that  are  cleverly  treated,  such  as 
the  entrance  to  the  School  Board  Room 
through  the  waiting  room,  and  the  direct 
exit  from  it,  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  staircase  to  the  public  hall,  which 
will  be  exceedingly  effective,  though  it  gives 
offence  to  some  of  the  other  competitors  who, 
happening  to  be  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  where 
the  drawings  were  exhibited,  while  our  critic 
was  examining  them,  were  good  enough  to 
save  the  latter  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  by 
ointing  out  the  faults  of  the  winning 
esign,  and  to  get  him  out  of  a  difficulty  by 
explaining  the  merits  of  their  own  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hunt  has  a  central  entrance  to 
his  building,  rather  a  narrow  one,  from  the 
main  street,  from  which,  through  a  vestibule, 
a  hall  is  reached,  extending  practically  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  site.  At  the  east,  end  is  a 
large  public  staircase  to  the  first  floor  and  a 
small  ODe  to  the  public  gallery  of  the  Council 
Chamber ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  lavatory  and 
small  staircase  for  officials  and  councillors. 
From  the  hall  several  offices  and  a  small  com¬ 
mittee-room  are  reached,  and  the  rest  of  the 
offices  are  ranged  along  a  corridor  running 
from  front  to  back  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  communicating  at  the  back  with 
another  smaller  entrance  hall  and  the  staircase 
to  the  public  hall.  The  School  Board  offices 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  this  floor, 
the  chief  faults  are  that  the  Town  Clerk’s 
strong-room  is  at  present  entered  from  the 
public  part  of  his  office,  but  a  perfectly 
obvious  alteration  would  rectify  that ;  the 
Surveyor’s  drawing-office  has  a  south  light, 
which  is  unlucky,  but  not  fatal.  On  the 
first  floor  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  hall 
below,  which  is  lighted  by  a  well  in  the 
floor  between,  and  by  a  small  well  in  the 
main  staircase,  which  might  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  no  loss  of  space  that  is  valuable 
be  more  than  doubled  in  size.  At  the  back  of 
this  hall,  lighted  from  the  courtyard  and  from 
abov6,  is  the  Council  Chamber,  and  in  front  of 
it  a' suite  of  three  rooms,  the  Mayor’s  Parlour, 
and  two  committee  -  rooms  ;  the  latter 
are  badly  placed,  being  too  near  to  the  noise 


of  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  Gloucester. 
The  public  hall  occupies  on  this  floor  the 
whole  of  the  frontage  to  the  back  street,  and 
between  it  and  the  Council  Chamber,  very  well 
placed,  is  the  principal  committee-room.  The 
caretaker’s  rooms  and  the  kitchens  are  on  the 
second  floor,  and  the  worst  point  of  the  design 
is,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  latter  and  the  principal  public 
rooms.  In  the  case  of  the  large  hall  there 
is  a  small  service-room  having  a  lift  from  the 
kitchen;  but  in  that  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
which  is  to  be  the  usual  banqueting  - 
room,  there  is  nothing,  and  in  both  cases  the 
only  access  for  servants  is  partly,  at  least,  by 
the  main  public  staircases.  The  front  of  this 
design  to  the  main  street,  though  too  heavy, 
is  of  some  merit  architecturally,  and  the  detail 
drawing  of  it  is  so  well  executed  that  it  might 
readily  lead  the  critic  to  form  even  a  higher 
judgment  of  the  design  than  it  really  deserves. 
The  facade  is  divided  vertically  into  a  wide 
centre,  and  narrow  end  blocks,  pavilions  one 
would  call  them  if  they  had  any  visible  roofs, 
and  horizontally  into  basement,  principal 
story,  and  attic.  The  basement  has  rustica¬ 
tions  without  vertical  joints,  and  a  simple 
cornice  ;  the  windows  are  plain,  and  the  door 
is  surmounted  by  a  balcony  carried  on 
brackets.  The  centre  part  of  the  first-floor 
is  composed  of  three  plain  semi-circular 
arches,  rather  incongruously  divided  by  half¬ 
columns  of  a  decided  Greek  character,  and 
surmounted  by  a  plain  modillion  cornice  of 
considerable  projection.  The  attic,  which,  by 
the  way,  masks  only  “  spare  ”  rooms,  and  is 
added  to  give  height  to  the  front,  is  elaborately 
carved  with  winged  boys,  and  has  circular 
openings.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  and  urns  of  neo-grec  character. 

The  design  “  Prmtorium,”  by  Messrs.  Med- 
land  &  Son,  of  Gloucester,  which  obtained 
the  second  premium,  has  the  peculiarity  that 
the  large  public  hall  is  placed  upon  the  street 
level,  an  arrangement  very  convenient  as 
regards  itself,  but  one  which  has  terribly 
hampered  the  architects  in  dealing  with  the 
site  generally.  In  the  first  place,  it  occupies 
space  that  should  have  been  given  to  offices, 
with  the  result  that  the  Town  Clerk’s  and 
Surveyor’s  suites  of  offices  have  had  to  be 
divided,  and  a  part  of  each  banished  to 
the  second  floor.  To  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  has  been  thought  necessary, 
or  at  any  rate  desirable,  to  place  the  hall 
centrally  on  the  site,  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry,  and  with  its  length  parallel  to 
the  long  way  of  the  ground.  It  thus  cuts 
into  the  available  space  in  such  a  way  as  to 
practically  monopolise  all  the  back  part  of  the 
site  which  is  devoted  to  it  and  the  School 
Board  offices,  which  are  not  only  incon¬ 
veniently  planned,  but  have  to  be  lighted 
entirely  by  skylights.  In  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  a  good  vestibule  gives  access 
from  the  street  to  a  small  hall  and  com¬ 
paratively  poor  staircase.  The  Town  Clerk’s 
offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  but  the  rest,  with 
the  exceptions  above  noted,  are  very  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  round  the  entrance-hall. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  given  up 
to  two  committee  -  rooms.  On  the  first 
floor  the  back  of  the  site  is  taken  up  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  hall ;  the 
Council  Chamber  is  in  the  middle,  lighted 
from  areas  at  both  ends  and  by  a  skylight : 
committee-rooms,  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  and 
the  Town  Clerk’s  offices  occupy  the  front.  The 
kitchens  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  their 
communication  with  the  Council  Chamber  is 
well  arranged,  but  they  have  none  with  the 
public  hall  without  going  outside  the  building 
or  through  the  public  corridor  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  architectural  treatment  of  the 
principal  front  in  this  design  is  lighter  than 
Mr.  Hunt’s,  and  would  probably  please  most 
people  better,  but  it  is  less  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  building,  and  the  two  ugly  bay 
windows  on  the  first  floor  would  have  to  be 
suppressed  if  the  whole  were  to  escape  looking 
like  a  private  mansion  with  a  turret  put  on 
the  top  of  it.  Apart  from  the  bays  this 
front  might  claim  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  | 
the  French  Renaissance  style.  This  design 
has  fairly  beaten  the  other  ihree,  but  it  is  a 


long  way  behind  the  first,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  had  a  chance  of  a  place  in  an 
open  competition. 

“  Simplicity,”  by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Trew,  of 
Gloucester,  probably  owes  its  third  place  to  a 
happy  treatment  of  the  approaches  to  the 
public  hall  and  Council  Chamber,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  shown  in 
the  plans  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  workable, 
and  that  its  only  conspicuous  demerits  are  of 
an  artistic  kind, — a  kind  which,  arbitrator  or 
no  arbitrator,  seems  seldom  to  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  competitions.  Mr.  Trew  lias  placed 
his  public  hall  across  the  back  of  t  he  site  on 
the  first  floor,  and  his  Council  Chamber  on  the 
same  floor  nearer  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  separated  from  the  first  only  by  the  land¬ 
ing  of  a  pair  of  semi-circular  staircases,  which 
give  access  to  it  from  a  central  corridor  run¬ 
ning  from  front  to  back  of  the  building  on 
the  groimd  floor,  and  communicating  with  the 
entrances  from  Eastgate  and  New  Inn-streets. 
At  the  west  end  these  two  large  apartments 
are  connected  with  the  kitchens,  &c.,  by  means 
of  a  serving-room  and  small  staircase  ;  and 
over  the  double  staircases  they  are  again  con¬ 
nected  by  a  music-gallery.  Except  in  this 
arrangement,  the  design  presents  no  points  of 
conspicuous  merit,  and  the  only  blame  we 
should  be  inclined  to  award  to  it  would  be  for 
the  worse  than  commonplace  character  of  the 
design  for  the  front. 

Messrs.  Giles  &  Gough,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Win.  Dawes,  of  Manchester,  have  each 
submitted  two  designs,  but  none  of  the  four 
found  favour  with  the  arbitrator.  In  both 
their  designs  Messrs.  Giles  &  Gough  have 
fallen  into  the  strange  error  of  placing  the 
public  hall  upon  the  second  floor,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  one  would  have  supposed  them 
experienced  enough  to  know  to  be  entirely 
inadmissible.  In  their  second  design,  too,  they 
commit  the  almost  equally  unpardonable  error 
of  putting  the  Council  Chamber  next  to  the 
street.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  mistakes, 
and  the  fact  that  their  best  design  would 
probably  be  even  more  costly  than  any  of  the 
others,  they  must  have  obtained  a  place,  for 
most  of  the  arrangements  of  their  plans  are 
excellent,  and  the  design  for  the  front  of  their 
building  the  most  striking  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Dawes  places  his  large  hall  and  Council 
Chamber  adjoining  on  the  first  floor  on  which 
are  also  the  committee-rooms,  Town  Clerk’s 
offices  and  Mayor’s  Parlour ;  the  rest  of  the 
offices  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  central 
corridor  on  the  ground  floor.  The  chief 
features  of  the  front  are  a  great  domical  roof 
and  lantern  as  the  central  feature,  and  high 
hipped  roofs  to  the  end  pavilions,  the  general 
effect  is  rather  heavy,  but  not.  altogether  un¬ 
pleasing.  The  provision  of  the  open  yard  and 
driveway,  stipulated  for  in  the  instructions, 
seems  to  have  been  more  wholly  forgotten  in 
this  design  than  even  in  the  other  unsuccessful 
ones,  but  that  is  the  only  other  point  calling 
for  special  remark. 

Speaking  generally,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  think  the  level  reached  in  the  competition 
is  very  high;  Mr.  Hunt’s  design  is  excellent  in 
most  ways,  but  the  facade,  unless  modified, 
will  look  unnecessarily  heavy  even  for  the 
class  of  building,  and,  for  the  rest,  we  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  other  designs  could 1 
ever  have  worked  out  satisfactorily  without- 
rather  sweeping  modifications. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT; 
TnE  REACTIONS  INVOLVED  IN  ITS 
CALCINATION. 

BY  B.  H.  TH WAITE,  C.E. 


HE  following  few  notes  on  the  syn¬ 
theses  of  the  reactions  involved  in 
the  calcination  of  Portland  cement, 
based  on  Le  Chatelier’s  researches, 
may  be  interesting  to  students  of  constructive 
science.  No  scientist  has  applied  scientific 
reasoning  to,  nor  analysed  the  development  of, 
the  various  actions  occurring  in  many  indus¬ 
trial  processes  with  more  thoroughness  and 
power  than  has  Le  Chatelier. 

In  the  calcination  of  Portland  cement,  the 
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Icelandic  Belt  with  Silver  Ornaments  and  Clasp. 


Icelandic  Box  for  Knitting  ^pins. 


iirst  effect  is  the  expulsion  of  the  water  at 
100°  Cent. 

The  next  effect  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
clay  at  a  temperature  of  600°  Cent.,  and  its 
dehydration. 

Between  800°  and  900°  Cent,  the  calcic  car¬ 
bonate  is  decomposed  -with  the  expulsion  of 
the  carbon-dioxide  (C02).  The  calcic  car¬ 
bonate  is  then  converted  into  quicklime. 

This  is  an  important  phase  in  the  calcina¬ 
tion.  Immediately  the  carbon-dioxide  leaves 
the  lime  the  influence  of  the  contact  with  the 
clav  is  accelerated,  and  the  two  agents,  lime 
and  clay,  combine, — the  combination  becoming 
more  complete  the  higher  the  temperature, 
and  the  more  it  is  prolonged. 

The  grains  of  lime  and  particles  of  clay 
form  fusible  amalgams  of  two  kinds ;  one 
having  a  basic  preponderance,  the  other  an 
acid  one.  In  any  amalgam  constituted  of  a 
piece  of  imperfectly  calcined  clinker,  the 
centre  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  clay  con¬ 
stituents,  silica  and  alumina.  Around  this 
will  be  melted  glass,  or  an  excessive  prepon¬ 
derance  of  clay,  in  a  mixture  of  the  clay  and 
the  lime.  Next  to  this  will  be  a  melted  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  double  silicates  (silicates  mono 
and  dicalcic),  both  fusible  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  calcination  of  the  cements. 
Next  to  this  last  amalgam,  and  forming  the 
more  perfectly  burnt  part  of  the  clinker,  are 
the  silicates  of  lime,  the  silicates-tricalcic  (in¬ 
fusible),  aud  the  aluminates  of  lime  (fusible), 
and,  finally,  the  quicklime. 

The  proportion  of  these  various  elements 
varies  continually  with  the  degree  of  advance¬ 
ment  of  calcination. 

If  there  is  a  very  considerable  excess  of 
the  lime  agent,  the  final  product  of  calcina¬ 
tion  will  be  the  silicate  tricalcic  and  alumi- 
nate  tricalcic  along  with  quicklime  —  if 
the  proportion  of  lime  is  not  in  excess — 
the  quicklime  will  be  absent  if  less  lime  is 
used,  the  calcic  aluminate  will  disappear,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  a  double  silicate,  analo¬ 
gous  in  its  composition  to  blast-furnace  slag. 

If  the  proportion  of  lime  is  further  dimi¬ 
nished,  the  silicate  tricalcic  will  disappear, 
and  be  replaced  by  the  silicate  dicalcic,  and  a 
further  calcic  reduction  will  convert  the  sili- 


cate  dicalcic  into  the  silicate  monocalcic. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  influence 
of  an  excess  of  lime  on  the  character  of 
Portland  Cement : — 

Normal  Cement. 

S,0!  =  1-001 
Al2O3=0‘21  / 1 

Excess  of  Lime. 

1-00 1 1T7 

0-17/ 1  17 

Fe203  =  0-04 

003 

CaO  =  3-29 

MgO  =  0'08 
Ca0-803.0'015 

3-71  ) 

0-05  )  3-76 

001  j 

Bases  3-37 

Acid  T2l“2'78 

3-76 

1-17  =  3'2 

The  analyses  of  cement  should  show  that 
the  cement  has  not  an  excess  of  lime,  or  more 
than  three  equivalents  of  protoxide  (CaOMgO) 
to  one  equivalent  of  acid  (Si02AP03). 


The  North  Sea  Baltic  Canal.— The  work 
of  cutting  the  North  Sea  Baltic  Canal  is  rapidly 
proceeding,  some  3,000  men,  ten  steam  diggers, 
and  other  machines  being  employed  in  the  work'. 
The  work  of  excavation  is  entrusted  to  a  firm  of 
contractors,  but  the  Canal  Commission  exercises 
a  minute  supervision.  The  workmen  are  lodged 
in  commodious  barracks,  the  charge  for  bed  and 
food  being  only  Is.  9d.  a  day,  whilst  the  average  j 
rate  of  wages  is  2s.  6d.  a  day. 


NOTES. 

IIE  remarkable  address  on  “  Hautes 
Etudes  ”  or  “  Advanced  Studies 
in  Architecture  ”  (as  we  have 
paraphrased  it)  delivered  by  M. 
C6sar  Daly  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Architects  in  Paris,  must  have  impressed  all 
who  heard  it  with  the  eloquence  and  com¬ 
mand  of  language  and  ideas  exhibited  in  a  long 
discourse  delivered  with  the  greatest  fluency 
and  without  a  single  note ;  an  intellectual  display 
remarkable  in  itself,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  view  taken  of  architectural  study.  Our 
report  of  it  on  another  page  is  necessarily  brief, 
and  rather  a  summary  than  a  report ;  on  the 
other  hand  M.  Daly  intimates  that  he  had  by 
no  means  the  necessary  time  to  develope  the 
subject  as  it  presented  'itself  to  his  mind.  If 
it  be  objected  by  those  who  are  called  practical 
men  that  all  this  reasoning  leads  to  no  visible 
or  immediate  architectural  result,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  same  kind  of  argument  has 
been  used  against  Darwin’s  Evolution 
theory,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  see  these  changes 
and  evolutions  going  on  before  our  eyes ; 
the  objectors  forgetting  that  a  life-time  is 
too  short  a  space  in  which  to  see  them.  So 
the  connexion  insisted  on  by  M.  Daly  be¬ 
tween  architecture  and  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  architecture  and  civilisation  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  it  in  detail,  and  it  requires  a 
very  large  survey  of  the  history  and  resthetics 
of  the  subject  to  perceive  it.  What  M.  Daly  is 
endeavouring  to  do  is  to  substitute  for  the 
unconscious  development  of  architecture  in 
former  ages — a  condition  which  modern  exten¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  through  history  aud  travel 
renders  no  longer  possible— a  conscious  deve¬ 
lopment  based  on  a  wider  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  architecture,  and  the 
influences  which  act  upon  it,  than  has 
ever  been  undertaken  before.  The  idea 
is  at  all  events  a  grand  one  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it,  if  apparently  of  a  somewhat 
intangible  nature  at  the  moment,  may  at  all 
events  lead  to  the  study  of  architecture  being 
taken  up  in  a  broader  and  more  philosophic 
spirit  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  perhaps 
with  ultimate  results  beyond  what  are  looked 
for  at  present. 

rnilE  case  of  Pritchard  v.  Lang  and  another, 
J  which  has  been  heard  on  appeal  before 
Lord  Coleridge,  was  an  action  by  a  widow  for 
compensation  for  the  death  of  her  husband  by 
falling  into  a  caisson  chamber  on  leaving  the 
works.  In  the  report  of  the  case  in  the 
Times  it  was  stated  that  “  men  leaving  the 
dock  usually  leave  it  by  crossing  a  caisson 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  broad,  and  deep  enough  to  drown 
a  man.  When  they  got  to  the  end  they  came 
to  two  planks  put  across,  side  by  side,  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dock  wall.  On 
assing  over  the  planks  there  were  three 
aulks  of  timber,  10  in.  square,  put  across  the 
caisson  chamber,  and  a  man  could  step  from 
the  planks  on  the  baulks,  which  were  close  to 
one  another,  their  surfaces  being  about  18  in.  on 
one  side  above  the  level  of  the  boards,  and  they 
were  laid  upon  other  baulks  parallel  to  the 
caisson  chamber.  There  were  chains  on  the 
caisson,  but  which  were  not  up  on  the  night 
in  question — in  J anuary.  After  passing  over 
the  caisson  the  men  ought  to  turn  sharp  to 
the  right.  If  they  did  not  do  so  they  would 
fall  into  the  chamber.  A  fellow- workman 
said  he  *  thought  the  place  dangerous.’ 
There  were  lights  placed  there,  but  the  men 
often  took  them  away,  and  he  had  spoken  to 
the  dookmaster  about  it,  and  it  appeared  that 


on  this  night  the  lights  were  not  there.  But 
on  cross-examination,  the  witness  said  that 
before  a  man  could  fall  into  the  caisson  he 
would  have  to  step  on  the  planks  and  then  on 
the  baulks,  and  that  the  proper  way  for  the 
men  to  go  was  to  step  on  the  planks 
and  then  turn  to  the  right.  There  were 
other  ways  the  man  might  have  gone,  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  them.” 
Lord  Coleridge  observed  that  the  master  was 
entitled  to  protection  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
man,  and  that  if  the  workman  chose  to  take 
a  certain  way  when  another  was  open  to  him, 
he  took  it  at  his  own  risk.  He  ruled  that  the 
disaster  had  not  arisen  from  the  negligence  of 
any  one  for  whom  the  employer  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  that  therefore  the  previous 
verdict  for  the  plaiutiff  must  be  set  aside,  and 
a  verdict  entered  for  the  defendants.  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  as  reported  we  entirely 
concur  with  the  ruling.  We  have  on  other 
occasions  spoken  strongly  of  the  duty  of  the 
employer  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  work¬ 
man  ;  but  the  negligence  of  workmen  in  regard 
to  their  own  and  each  others’  safety  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  accidents,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  this  case,  and  they  have  neither  the 
legal  nor  the  moral  right  to  expect  that  the 
employer  should  be  made  responsible  for  this. 


IN  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  at  17,  Oxford  Mansion,  an 
Icelandic  lady  brought  together  for  exhibition 
last  week  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of 
the  industrial  and  art  products  of  her  country. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  exhibition,  which 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  to  raise  funds  to  assist  the  better 
education  of  the  women  of  the  island,  but 
among  the  exhibits  are  rolls  of  homespun 
cloth  and  some  hand-knitted  woollen  socks 
and  gloves,  which  may,  perhaps,  call  attention 
to  a  possible  rival  of  the  Shetlands  in 
supplying  us  with  such  things.  Of  those  ex¬ 
hibits  which  are  more  properly  works  of  art, 
the  silver  and  silver-gilt  work,  especially  the 
belts  (of  one  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
above),  chains,  and  clasps,  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting.  A  few  of  the  belts 
are  entirely  of  metal,  but  the  majority  con¬ 
sist  of  a  close  row  of  independent  ornaments, 
sewn  on  to  a  strip  of  cloth  or  leather.  As  all 
of  them  are  heirlooms,  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  for  many  generations, 
this  is  the  more  convenient  form,  since  the 
length  of  the  belt  can  be  so  readily 
adjusted  to  the  girth  of  the  wearer. 
After  the  silver  work  there  comes  next,  in 
artistic  interest,  the  wood-carving.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  boxes  for  trinkets,  for 
wools,  for  knitting-needles,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes,  among  which  the  long 
narrow  knitting-pin  boxes  (see  illustration) 
are  the  most  original.  They  are  cut 
out  of  solid  little  logs — “  dug  -  out,”  as 
one  would  say,  of  a  canoe — and  the  methods 
of  opening  and  securing  the  lids  are  various 
and  ingenious.  The  carving  is  rough  and 
generally  very  shallow  ;  most  of  it  is  of  the 
interlacing  kind  which  we  connect  with  early 
Scandinavian  art ;  some  is  poor  in  design, 
but  generally  the  sweep  of  the  bands  or 
ribbons  and  the  lines  of  the  foliage  into 
which  they  break  are  peculiarly  pleasing. 
Together  with  these  boxes  are  several 
porringers  like  squat  little  tubs  with  carved 
lids  and  handles/  We  noticed  also  some 
interesting  primitive  brass  lamps,  some 
embroidered  woollen  rugs,  more  notable, 

*  One  was  figured  iu  the  Builder  for  April  3,  18S6, 
under  the  name  of  a  fish-pot. 
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-certainly,  for  the  brightness  than  for  the 
faarmony  of  their  colouring,  and  some  heavy 
looking  brass  mounted  side  -  saddles  and 
'harness.  The  Exhibition  is  to  remain  open, 
•we  understand,  until  the  18th  inst. 

ANOTHER  number  (Dil — Don)  of  MM. 

Daremberg,  Saglio,  and  Pottie-r’s  “  Dic- 
'tionnnire  des  Antiquites  ”  has  just  been  issued, 
and  it  contains  several  noteworthy  articles. 
In  the  domain  of  mythology  we  have  a  good 
and  very  fully  illustrated  article  on  the 
Dioscuri  by  M.  Albert,  and  another  on 
Dionysus  by  M.  Girard.  The  strong  point  of 
the  “  Dictionnaire  ”  has,  however,  always 
been  rather  antiquities  proper  than  mythology. 
The  mythological  standpoint  has  been,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  somewhat  behind-hand, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  discrimination  between 
early  and  late  mythical  tradition.  The  article 
on  Greek  and  Roman  houses  (Domus)  will  be 
'found  very  useful,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  mis¬ 
take  to  illustrate  it  so  freely  with  woodcuts  of 
Pompeian  paintings  ;  they  are,  indeed,  part  of 
the  decoration  of  a  house,  but  their  proper 
place,  surely,  even  though  they  occasionally 
show  some  architectural  detail,  is  under  the 
article  “  Peinture.”  In  fact,  one  great  defect 
from  which  the  “  Dictionnaire  ”  suffers  is  that 
it  is  not  easy — at  least  for  the  English  reader 
—to  know  where  to  look  for  what  he  wants. 
Who  that  desired  particulars  of  the  inscribed 
votive  pillars  and  vases  recently  found  on  the 
Acropolis  would  look  for  them,  as  he  must, 
under  the  head  of  “Donarium:-”  One  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  had  heard  recently  of  these  discoveries, 
and  thought  at  all  hazards  he  had  better  incor¬ 
porate  them.  We  ourselves  have  not  wholly 
renounced  the  baneful  and  misleading  habit  of 
■calling  Greek  things  and  persons  by  Latin 
names,  but  the  French,  owing,  of  course,  to 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  their  language,  are 
worse  offenders.  In  the  matter  of  excellent 
■and  well-nigh  complete  bibliography,  the  “Dic¬ 
tionnaire  ”  still  stands  alone. 


THE  Scottish  Art  Revieiv  for  July  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  that  celebrated  old 
Scottish  mansion,  Pinkie  House,  with  some 
illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  Mr.  T. 
Crawford  Hamilton.  We  gather  that  the 
article  is  the  first  of  an  intended  series  on 
“The  Mansions  of  Scotland  and  their  Con¬ 
tents,”  a  subject  well  worth  treating  in  a 
continuous  form. 


1V/TR.  PHILIP  NORMAN,  F.S.A.,  has 
d-'-L  brought  to  an  end  his  valuable  series 
of  illustrated  articles,  as  contributed  to  the 
Antiquary,  upon  London  Sculptured  House 
Signs.  The  theme  covers  more  ground  than 
is  generally  known;  and  the  author,  whilst 
avowedly  not  quite  exhausting  his  subject, 
shows  how  much  yet  remains  for  those  who, 
in  traversing  the  streets,  will  but  be  at  the 
pains  of  lifting  their  eyes  to  a  level  higher  than 
that  of  the  fascias  and  shop-fronts.  The 
lions,  to  take  one  example,  that  were  so 
familiar  to  our  last  generation,  become  scarcer 
every  year  :  one  of  the  best  of  their  kind  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  public-house  in  Arthur-street, 
leading  from  New  Oxford-street  to  St.  Giles’s 
Church.  Mr.  Norman  gives  a  short  list  of 
certain  signs  that  have  altogether  disap¬ 
peared.  In  that  category  he  places  the  little 
carving  of  the  King’s  Porter  and  Dwarf, 
Newgate-street.  This  bas-relief,  illustrated 
'in  Pennant’s  work,  represents  William 
Evans,  a  Monmouthshire  man,  with  the  fiery 
little  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  whom  Vandyck 
did  not  disdain  to  portray,  and  whom 
Scott  introduces  into  “  Peverii  of  the  Peak.” 
Nevertheless,  the  stone  can  be  seen,  and 
close  by  its  original  position,  in  the  front 
of  No.  78,  Newgate-s treet,  over  the  central 
first-floor  window.  It  formerly  stood  above 
the  southern  opening  of  Bull  Head-court, 
between  Bagnio-court  —  since  Bath-street, 
but  now  gratuitously  re-named  Roman  Bath- 
street— and  Butcher  Hall-lane,  now  styled 
King  Edward-street.  No-r  is  Mr.  Norman's 
tale  of  signs  in  the  Guildhall  Museum  quite 
complete.  He  does  not  cite  the  St.  George 
nnd  Dragon,  mutilated  as  it  is,  from  George- 


yard  on  Snow-hill ;  or  the  carved  effigy  of 
the  giant  Gerard  from  Gyssours’,  or  Gerard’s 
Hall,  Basing-lane,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mil¬ 
dred,  Bread-street.  The  old  hall,  demolished 
some  thirty  -  seven  years  ago,  and  famed 
for  its  Norman  crypt,  is  mentioned  in  a  deed 
of  gift  by  William  Cotterell,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  quoted 
in  the  Liber  Johannis  Stillingflete,  compiled 
in  1434.*  They  used  to  show  there  a  pole 
39  ft.  long,  which  the  giant  was  reputed  to 
have  wielded  in  battle,  and  J.  W.  Archer 
says  his  tilting-helmet  hung  in  the  church. 
Into  the  civic  museum  were  removed, 
too,  the  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl  from 
the  Ward  Schools  in  Bull  and  Mouth- 
street.  That  thoroughfare,  by  the  way,  now 
quite  absorbed  in  the  Post-Office  new  site, 
was  for  a  while  called  Stewkeley’s-street, 
as  appears  by  a  marble  tablet,  bearing  date 
“  1668,”  in  the  Museum.  The  Little  Wooden 
Midshipman  that  plays  its  part  in  the  still- 
life  of  “  Dombey  and  Son,”  and  which  even 
Charles  Dickens  describes  inaccurately,  has, 
as  is  stated,  migrated  from  Leadenhall-street 
to  the  Minories.  There,  though  not  without 
a  rival,  it  still  appertains  to  the  nautical- 
instruments  and  charts  business  founded  by 
Wm.  Heather,  a  teacher  of  navigation,  in 
1765f,  and  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Norie 
&  Wilson.  That  figure,  the  oldest  of  its 
own  sort  in  London,  dates  from  an  early 
year  of  this  century ;  the  uniform  is  exact 
and  complete.  Much  is  yet  left  to  be  said 
about  the  tablets  at  the  street  cornel’s.  In 
no  quarter  were  these  more  numerous  than 
in  Soho,  whence,  however,  nearly  all  have 
vanished  in  the  making  of  the  two  new 
thoroughfares  that  now  join  St.  Giles’s  to 
St.  James’s. 


arranging  a  sprinkler  system  so  that  the 
water  can  be  easily  shut  off,  and  of  seeing 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  premises  know 
how  to  shut  it  off.  If  the  sprinklers  were 
actually  fitted  up  with  no  provision  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  water  when  it  had  done  its  work, 
we  can  only  say  that  this  shows  a  degree  of 
carelessness  or  stupidity  which  deserved  to 
be  punished  by  a  mishap. 

A  T  Liverpool  the  other  day,  as  appears  from 
a  newspaper  cutting  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  a  man  was  brought  before  a 
local  magistrate,  Mr.  Thomas  Matheson,  for 
selling  indecent  photographs.  The  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  representing  the  Corporation,  and  the 
magistrate : — 

“Mr.  Matheson:  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Marks, 
that  there  is  on  St.  George’s  Hall,  statuary  that 
some  people  have  objected  to?  Mr.  Marks:  I  am 
aware  that  some  have  been  objected  to.  Mr. 
Matheson  :  And  that  you  are  thereby  setting  a  bad 
example  to  this  young  man?  Mr.  Marks:  He  is  a 
middle-aged  man.  Mr.  Matheson  :  You  represent 
the  Corporation,  don’t  you?  Mr.  Marks  :  Yes.  Mr. 
Matheson  :  And  St.  George’s  Hall  ?  Mr.  Marks  : 
Well,  I  have  an  office  there,  but  it  did  not  emanate 
from  my  office.  Mr.  Matheson :  Well,  you  are 
aware  you  have  some  statuary  on  St.  George’s 
Hall  that  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  the 
public,  and  you  are  asking  us  to  fine  a  man  for 
doing  what  you  do  yourselves  ?  Mr.  Marks  :  These 
photographs  are  very  obscene.  Mr.  Matheson  : 
And  so  are  the  other  things  too,  and  it  is  far  worse, 
because  people  who  set  the  example  ought  to  have 
known  better.” 

These  remarks,  we  presume,  refer  to  the  bas- 
relief  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  on  the  exterior  of  St. 
George's  Ilall,  in  which  a  nude  figure  of  a 
little  girl  of  tender  age  is  introduced  !  That 
is  perhaps  the  last  and  most  stupid  of  the 
insults  to  which  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
younger  sculptors  has  been  exposed  at  the 
—  ..uimiig  viaooco  jL/weiuugB  .m;L  hands  of  Liverpool  official  wisdom  and  culti- 
of  1885,  which  contains  the  enactment  that  vation.  _ 


fTlHE  first  case  has  arisen  under  Section  12 
of  the  Working  Classes  Dwellings  Act 
— .—35,  which  contains  the  enactment  that 
“  in  any  contract  fof  letting,  for  habitation 
by  persons  of  the  working  classes,  a  house 
or  part  of  a  house,  there  shall  be  implied 
a  condition  that  the  house  is  in  all 
respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habi¬ 
tation,"  whereby  a  paternal  care  if 
exercised  by  the  State  over  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  working  class  tenants,  as  against 
the  landlords,  which  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  that  favoured  but  ill-defined  order  of  men 
sigh  for  in  vain.  This  was  the  case  of  Walker 
and  wife  v.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  took  three  rooms  in  a  block  of 
artisans’  dwellings  built  by  the  defendants. 
There  were  two  falls  of  plaster,  about  which 
apparently  nothing  was  said,  but  in  a  third 
fall  the  wife  was  injured  by  plaster  falling  on 
her  head,  and  the  action  was  taken  on  three 
grounds  (1)  breach  of  actual  warranty  that 
the  _  ceiling  was  sound ;  (2)  wrongfully 
leaving  the  ceiling  in  an  unsafe  state ; 
(3)  on  the  enactment  in  the  statute.  The 
first  two  grounds,  however,  failed,  and  the 
case  rested  on  the  Act.  The  plaintiffs  ob¬ 
tained  50/.  damages,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  defendants,  who  contended  that  the 
clause  only  referred  to  sanitary  defects,  such 
as  bad  drains.  Lord  Coleridge  upheld  the 
original  verdict,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  as 
“  irrational  ”  in  its  grounds.  Why  cannot 
others  besides  “  working-men  ”  have  the  same 
justice  done  them  when  they  are  injured  in 
health  and  pocket  by  the  state  of  their  resi¬ 
dence,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? 

A  WARNING  as  to  a  possible  danger  from 
•lA.  automatic  sprinklers  is  given  in  the 
aocount  of  a  fire  at  the  Victoria  Flour  Mills, 
near  Wellingborough.  The  buildings  were 
fitted  with  automatic  sprinklers,  which  acted 
as  they  were  designed  as  far  as  putting  out 
the  fire  was  concerned,  but  no  one  could  stop 
the  sprinklers  afterwards,  and  the  place  was 
deluged  with  water,  which  did  a  great  deal 
more  serious  damage  than  the  fire.  The  in¬ 
cident  has  its  ludicrous  side,  though  perhaps 
the  owner  of  the  property  damaged  did  not 
appreciate  that.  It  shows  the  importance  of 


*  De  Nominibus  Fundatorum  Ho3p.  8.  Johan.  Jerusal. 
J  Anglia.  Monattic.  Anglic,  vi.  832.  Edit.,  1817-30. 
f  At  No.  167,  Leadenhall-street,  a  house  associated  with 
memories  of  Nelson ;  rebuilt  in  1881-2. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTS,  PARIS* 

At  the  fourth  sitting  of  the  Congress  M. 
Lefort  (Rouen)  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  gave  strong  support  to  the  views  of  M. 
de  Baudot,  and  emphasised  the  point,  calling 
for  the  decentralisation  of  scientific  instruction. 
The  result  of  the  present  system  was  that  all 
opportunities  of  architectural  instruction  were 
concentrated  in  Paris,  and  the  great  provincial 
centres  of  France  were  deprived  of  them. 
The  speaker  said  he  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  work  done  in  Paris,  but  the 
programme  must  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  society,  for  unless  these 
were  satisfied  the  education  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  would  be  for  ever  recommencing  at  the 
foot  of  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  teacher 
would  be  condemned  for  ever  to  roll  up  the 
rock  which  would  eventually  crush  him.  The 
question  of  reform  in  the  programme  touched 
even  the  existence  itself  of  the  architect,  who 
must  be  not  only  an  artist  but  a  man  of  science, 
— a  savant.  Plato’s  definition  of  the  beautiful 
would  remain  true  as  long  as  the  world  and 
humanity  should  last,  but  the  conditions  of  the 
realisation  of  the  beautiful  were  for  ever  changing. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  savant  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  which  had  to  be  created 
in  order  that  the  architect  might  be  a  creator 
and  not  a  mere  imitator — in  order  that,  in  seeing 
the  works  of  past  masters,  he  might  dream  of 
new  combinations ;  and  he  must  be  himself  a 
master  of  the  work  in  order  that  he  might 
clothe  his  intangible  dreams  with  bones  and 
flesh.  He  must  not  only  have  a  knowledge  of 
drawing, —  of  perspective  especially,  —  but  he 
must  study  the  influence  of  climate  with  its 
infinite  varieties  and  the  effect  of  local  sur¬ 
roundings  which  in  themselves  always  tended 
towards  the  trivial  and  the  commonplace,  but 
could  not  be  without  danger  neglected. 
Actuality  and  local  colour  were  points  which 
no  true  architect  neglected,  but  how  were  these 
to  be  understood  unless  the  architect  was 
enabled  to  study  among  his  local  surroundings 
and  form  his  artistic  education  in  sympathy 
with  the  genius  loci?  To  Paris  they  must 
come  to  study  then-  dear  master,  Charles 
Gamier,  to  study  Philibert  Delorme,  but  while 
every  enterprise  which  was  undertaken  in  the 


*  See  Builder  for  June  29,  p.  485. 
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provinces  was  directed  by  a  committee  sitting 
in  Paris  which  gave  its  directions  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  upon  every  detail,  the  student  who  desired 
to  rise  in  his  profession  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Paris  and  to  forsake  that  genius  loci  which  it 
would  be  the  part  of  a  wise  system  to  preserve 
with  jealous  care. 

The  President,  as  a  member  of  many  of  the 
committees  attacked,  protested  that  while  such 
committees  necessarily  had  to  decide  upon 
details  which  involved  questions  of  cost,  they 
studiously  avoided  all  interference  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  art  or  design,  so  far  as  these  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  question  of  cost.  Never  in  any 
such  committee  of  which  he  formed  part  had 
he  presumed  to  intervene  in  a  mere  question  of 
art. 

M.  de  Baudot  also  protested  in  the  same 
sense.  If  M.  Lefort  had  facts  to  cite  which 
proved  his  contention,  as  he  maintained  that  he 
had,  let  him  produce  them,  and  let  them  be 
inquired  into.  For  his  part  he  could  affirm  that 
he  had  never  known  a  case  of  such  interference 
with  the  free  action  of  local  architects  as  had 
been  alleged  by  M.  Lefort.  He  repudiated 
entirely  the  charge  that  Paris  showed  any 
jealously  towards  the  provinces. 

In  reply,  M.  Lefort  disclaimed  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  confound  the  question  of  decentralisa¬ 
tion  in  education  with  the  question  of  political 
unity,  which  was  a  natural  necessity  of  the 
country,  and  if  they  challenged  him  to  cite 
instances  of  the  undue  interference  of  Paris 
with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  provinces,  he 
was  prepared  to  give  them.  He  would  not  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  Congress,  but  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  his  proofs  before  the  President. 

Mons.  Paul  Wallon,  Architect  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  introduced  the  subject  of  public  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  and  with  it  the  question 
of  a  reform  of  education  in  another  form.  He 
cited  the  resolutions  of  various  previous  Con¬ 
gresses  upon  the  subject,  from  1801  to  1878, 
some  of  which  recommended  a  jury  too  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  others  a  jury  upon  lines  too 
narrow.  He  recommended  to  the  Congress  to 
reaffirm  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  1878, 
which  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  both  ex¬ 
tremes. 

After  some  remarks  from  other  members, 
Mr.  Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  London,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Congress,  intervened  for  the  first  time 
in  the  discussion.  Speaking  in  French,  he 
said  he  had  great  pleasure,  after  an  interval 
of  eleven  years,  when  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
last  International  Congress,  in  again  assisting 
at  their  deliberations  as  a  representative  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  would 
endeavour  to  confine  the  remarks  he  proposed 
to  make  as  much  as  possible  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  various  questions.  The  question  then 
under  discussion  was  one  of  practice  rather  than 
one  of  principle.  The  questions  of  competitive 
examinations  and  of  a  compulsory  diploma 
were  not  all  of  the  same  importance  in  England 
as  in  France.  All  that  they  had  been  able  to 
do  in  England  was  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
teaching  of  architecture,  and  that  question  was 
the  most  important  for  the  interests  he 
represented.  It  might  be  said  that  in 
England  they  had  no  regular  school  of 
architecture.  When  the  Royal  Academy  met 
in  1870,  at  Burlington  House,  for  the  first 
time  a  kind  of  school  of  architecture  had 
become  possible.  As  he  (the  speaker)  had 
studied  architecture  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  his  name  had  become  associated 
with  the  movement,  then  commencing,  of  the 
development  of  architectural  knowledge,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  School,  and  given  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  system  to  the  test. 
The  pupils  only  came  in  the  evening,  and  they 
came  with  all  sorts  of  differing  ideas,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  reduce  to  uniformity.  In 
1877  or  1878  an  architect  who  held  an  eminent 
position,  Mr.  Street,  demanded  that  architecture 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study,  for 
without  this  the  high  character  of  the  art  could 
not  be  maintained,  much  less  advanced  and 
improved.  Mr.  Street  threw  all  his  energies 
into  the  work,  yet,  although  he  was  a  man  of 
great  power  and  influence,  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  three  years  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours 
began  to  be  apparent.  There  were  two  different 
ways  of  looking  at  the  question,  the  Classic  and 
the  Gothic,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  forced  to 
trim,  in  order  to  run  with  both  currents. 

The  question  of  diplomas  had  been  long  dis¬ 
cussed  in  England.  In  1862  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  instituted  an  examination  for 


architects,  but  as  it  was  facultative,  not  more 
than  100  persons  had  submitted  themselves  to  it 
in  eighteen  years.  In  1878  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  resolved  that  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  examination  for  the  admission  of  As¬ 
sociates  should  be  compulsory,  and  that  after 
1882  no  one  should  be  admitted  without  having 
passed  the  examination.  This  became  gene¬ 
rally  accepted,  and  within  the  seven  years  a 
great  many  Associates  had  been  admitted  on 
the  new  conditions.  The  Council  followed  up 
their  resolution  by  declaring  that  no  Fellows 
would  in  future  be  admitted  without  having 
first  been  Associates.  The  practical  result  was 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  London 
more  than  two  or  three  architects  of  repute 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Institute. 
A  single  examination  had  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  at  present,  besides  the  preliminary 
examination,  there  was  an  examination  three 
or  four  years  later,  which  corresponded  to  the 
Baccalaureat  in  France,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  a  third  examina¬ 
tion  had  to  be  passed  for  admission  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Institute. 

In  1884  an  architectural  association  had 
proposed  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  a  compulsory 
diploma  for  architects,  but,  as  it  was  proposed 
to  apply  to  surveyors,  who  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  engineering,  it  was  opposed  by 
the  three  representative  bodies  of  the  architec¬ 
tural,  engineering,  and  surveying  professions,  and 
was  lost.  Another  Bill  was  now  proposed,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  meet  with  a  similar  fate, 
because  it  proposed  to  admit  all  those  who  were 
at  present  in  practice  as  architects,  and  that 
would  give  undue  prestige  to  incompetent  men. 

The  address  was  much  applauded,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  were  accorded  by  the 
Chairman  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  his  interesting  and 
important  communication. 

The  subject  of  a  benefit  fund  was  introduced 
by  M.  de  Joly,  and  a  brief  debate  ensued  ;  after 
which  M.  Paul  Gout  was  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replying  to  M.  E.  Guillaume,  who  had 
defended  the  system  practised  at  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Mr.  Spiers  briefly  described  the  system  of 
study  of  architectural  monuments  introduced 
by  the  late  eminent  English  architect,  Mr. 
Burges,  which  was  chiefly  characterised  by  the 
method  of  comparison  by  actual  measurements. 
The  results  of  this  system  of  measurement  had 
been  found  very  striking  forty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Burges,  architect  of  the  Gothic  cathedral 
of  Lille,  had  produced  work  of  so  high  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  he  was  believed  to  have  discovered 
and  imitated  the  designs  of  some  architect  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  All  that  Mr.  Burges  had 
done  was  to  measure.  His  system  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  physical  defect.  Burges  was  short¬ 
sighted,  and  as  he  could  not  gather  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  a  proper  idea  of  the  proportions  of 
the  edifices  he  set  himself  to  examine,  he  had 
perforce  to  resort  to  this  device  of  actual 
measurement.  All  the  precious  monuments  of 
Beauvais  had  been  thus  measured.  He  had 
adopted  the  principle  in  all  his  travels,  and  he 
had  thus  studied  all  the  cathedrals  of  France. 
(Great  applause.) 

The  question  of  copyright  in  works  of  art,  as 
it  affected  the  architect,  was  then  brought  up 
by  M.  Lucas,  the  secretary,  who  strongly  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  appointed  early  in  1889  to  study  the 
question.  The  following  were  the  principal 
points  in  the  resolution  : — 

1.  The  architect  ought  to  possess  the  same 
right  of  controlling  the  reproduction  or  copy¬ 
ing  of  his  architectural  work  that  is  possessed 
by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  all  other 
artists. 

2.  The  architect,  like  every  other  artist, 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to 
reproduce,  or  authorise  the  reproduction  of,  his 
work ;  and  any  law  which  might  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  protection  of  any  artist  should 
apply  to  the  architect. 

3.  Any  architect  who  had  conceived  a  plan  of 
an  edifice  or  directed  its  erection,  should  have 
the  right  to  inscribe  upon  it  his  name  and 
profession. 

The  committee  considered  it  desirable  that 
artists,  including  architects,  should  adopt  a 
plan  common  in  leases  and  insurance  contracts, 
and  give  receipts  for  moneys  received  for  artistic 
work  on  printed  forms,  containing  an  appro¬ 
priate  protecting  clause,  which  could  be  struck 
out  if  insisted  upon,  and  if  the  artist  preferred 
for  any  reason  to  forego  his  rights  in  any  in¬ 
dividual  case. 

M.  Dogn6e  (Liege)  argued  very  eloquently 


and  cogently  for  a  simpler  formula,  by  which' 
the  architect’s  right  over  his  work  should  be 
declared  to  be  as  complete  and  absolute  as  that 
of  the  author  over  the  offspring  of  his  brain. 
He  combated  the  views  expressed  by  Victor 
Hugo  at  a  congress  in  1878,  when  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  right  to  copy  or 
appropriate  anything  a  man  pleased. 

M.  Charles  Gamier  and  M.  de  Baudot  were 
inclined  to  favour  the  more  liberal  views  of1 
Victor  Hugo,  but  there  was  a  general  consensus- 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  views  advocated  bp 
M.  Dognee,  who  was  requested  to  formulate  a 
resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and, 
if  approved,  to  the  Minister  expected  to  preside 
at  the  closing  sitting  of  the  Congress. 

The  sitting  was  then  adjourned. 

Before  the  delivery  of  the  address  of  M.  C6sar 
Daly  on  “  Advanced  Studies  in  Architecture,^ 
to  which  it  had  been  agreed  to  devote  the  whole 
Thursday  morning  sitting,  and  after  the  Secretary 
had  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sitting, 
Mr.  Spiers  presented  to  the  Congress  a  number  of 
documents,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  British- 
Architects,  whose  President,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  and  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  had  taken, 
their  places  on  the  dais  beside  Mr.  Charles 
Gamier,  who  again  presided.  The  documents- 
consisted  of  the  Charter  of  the  British  Institute,, 
its  Calendar,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Hints  to 
Workmen,”  another  called  the  “  Conservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments,”  and  five  papers  relative  to 
the  Institute  examinations.  Other  documents, 
were  handed  in,  including  the  conclusions  of  M. 
Dognfie  on  “Copyright,”  of  M.  Lefort  on  “De¬ 
centralization,”  and,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Cb. 
Lucas,  a  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to  the- 
relatives  of  an  architect  of  the  Government,  M. 
Cernusson,  just  deceased,  who  had  long  been- 
prominent  in  all  public  movements. 

M.  Cesar  Daly  was  then  called  upon  to 
deliver  his  lecture,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
extempore  address,  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

The  general  position  assumed  by  M.  Daly  in 
regard  to  the  subject  which  he  has  latterly 
made  his  own  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  r 
During  a  doctrinal  period  of  Society,  architec¬ 
ture  has  a  style.  During  a  period  of  transition' 
between  two  doctrines,  architecture  has  schools.. 
These  schools  have  led  to  a  state  of  eclecticism, 
which  has  no  accepted  principles  or  doctrines 
of  its  own.  A  general  or  collective  cesthetic 
principle  exists  no  longer ;  we  have  abandoned 
the  aesthetic  evolution  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
middle  ages  equally,  and  have  fallen  into  indi  ¬ 
vidualism,  a  state  of  things  which  deprives 
architecture  of  its  grandest  characteristic,  that 
of  expressing  the  collective  feelings  of  a  civilisa¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  actual  state  of  architecture  : 
how  are  we  to  emerge  from  it  ?  By  creating 
a  terrain  on  which  the  debris  of  all  the  past 
schools  could  be  united,  without  contradicting, 
their  position  in  the  past,  on  the  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  between  eclecticism  and  a  scientifie 
cesthctique  based  on  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
architectural  construction  and  design.  The- 
recognition  of  modem  requirements,  of  the 
immense  resources  arising  out  of  new  materials 
and  methods,  the  intelligent  employment  of 
great  and  important  discoveries  of  modern- 
science  in  the  art  of  building ;  all  these 
influences  together  could  build  up  a  logical; 
and  incontestable  basis  on  which  all  schools 
could  meet,  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  fusion  effected  between  them.  The- 
last  stage  would  be  the  aesthetic  evolution 
of  the  new  architecture  which  would  arise... 
and  which  would  be  the  expression  of  the 
tendencies  by  which  the  new  era  of  civilisation 
was  distinguished  from  previous  civilisations. 
Bast  eras  had  been  characterised  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  war,  of  religious  enthusiasm,  of  class- 
privilege  ;  the  present  and  future  seemed  likely 
to  be  characterised  by  the  love  of  peace,  by  the 
droit  communal,  the  prevalence  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

M.  Daly  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  ignore 
what  had  been  done  in  France  of  late  years  for 
the  encouragement  of  advanced  study,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  study  of  art,  but  he  regarded  all 
that  had  been  done  as  only  a  commencement. 
The  more  elevated  their  art  the  more  proud' 
they  should  be  of  it,  and  the  more  ready  to 
help  in  its  advancement.  He  did  not  merely 
desire  to  nationalise  advanced  study,  but  wished1 
to  extend  it  to  the  whole  world  ;  he  desired1 
to  see  it  not  merely  general,  but  universal.. 
In  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make, 
If  he  made  no  mention  of  the  Church,  it- 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
that  the  Church  had  done  for  their  art,  of  which 
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it  had  been  a  sovereign  protector.  But  he 
wished  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  purely 
scientific  spirit,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  do 
so  without  for  one  moment  forgetting  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  subject,  of  which  he 
could  but  touch  the  fringe.  He  hoped  that 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  profession  of  architect 
would  be  sufficient  justification  for  his  under¬ 
taking  so  great  a  task,  and  as  it  was  extremely 
unlikely,  at  his  time  of  life,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  take  part  in  another  international 
congress,  he  would  leave  that  effort  as  a  legacy 
to  his  art, — a  last  service  rendered  to  that  art 
of  which  he  was  so  proud. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  in  Europe  in 
the  popularisation  of  higher  studies.  In  France 
they  called  it  secondary  instruction,  and  it 
went  by  other  names  in  other  countries  ;  but  he 
extended  the  signification  of  the  term,  and 
I  when  he  spoke  of  advanced  studies  in  architec¬ 
ture  he  meant  much  more  than  architectural 
composition.  He  meant  the  term  to  include 
the  study  of  history  and  science  under  all  its 
forms. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  study 
•of  art,  they  had  the  gift  of  a  noble  man,  Hue, 
an  architect  as  well  as  an  artist,  painter,  and 
sculptor,  who  devoted  two-thirds  of  his  grand 
prix  of  100,000  francs  to  the  encouragement  of 
advanced  study.  He  asked  the  Institut  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  his  gift,  and,  on 
accepting  the  task,  it  proceeded  to  found  a  prize 
•competition  which  was,  in  its  way,  admirable, 
but  which,  probably,  did  not  respond  altogether 
to  the  aspirations  of  Due,  who  had  become  a 
convert  to  St.  Simonianism— a  form  of  faith  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  historic  evolution  was 
strongly  developed.  Commenced  by  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  subscribed  to  by  Cuvier, 
extended  by  Lamarck,  and  completed  by 
Darwin  in  his  theory  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  true  science  of  evolution  had  rolled 
forward  and  rolled  out  until  it  embraced 
•existence  under  all  its  forms.  Architecture 
was,  therefore,  necessarily  included  in  its  em¬ 
brace  ;  indeed,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  very 
existence  of  architecture  depended  upon  the 
comprehension  of  the  principle. 

Advanced  study  had  for  its  object  to  give  to 
architecture  a  unity  which  had  always  been  want¬ 
ing.  The  diagrams  would  show  how  the  principle 
of  evolution  might  be  traced  in  architecture. 
Evolution  was  the  result  of  unconscious  pro¬ 
gress.  Unconscious  progress,  unlike  designed 
progress  ( progres  calcule ),  was  the  result  of  the 
working  out  of  natural  laws.  He  had  advised 
Due  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  offer  a 
prize  for  the  study  of  the  study.  The  Institut 
made  a  wise  arrangement  in  the  form  in  which 
•the  prize  was  offered,  but  it  was  not  what  Due 
had  anticipated,  whose  views  were  in  fact  more 
than  a  little  Utopian.  How  could  young  people 
•reason  upon  evolutive  architecture  before  they 
had  studied  the  application  of  the  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion  to  architecture  ?  How  could  they  give 
proof  (by  the  prize  test)  of  possessing  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  could  only  have  in  consequence 
of  knowing  what  they  had  never  studied  ? 

The  main  scope  of  the  remainder  of  the  lec¬ 
ture,  which  was  most  eloquently  delivered 
throughout,  but  was  too  long  for  us  to  report  in 
full  here,  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  universal 
character  of  the  laws  governing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  form,  and  which  were  illustrated  in 
the  designs  of  nature  as  well  as  in  architecture, 
and  to  recommend  the  comprehensive  study  of 
the  architecture  of  the  past  along  with  the 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  past,  as  a 
basis  of  direction  for  the  future.  One  of  the 
diagrams  which  were  exhibited  went  to  show 
•that  historic  analysis  of  this  kind  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  forms  or  combinations 
of  forms,  straight  and  curved  lines,  had  pre¬ 
dominated  in  certain  epochs  of  architecture 
and  of  civilisation,  and  that  we  had  yet  to  form 
an  architecture  dominated  by  the  higher  order 
•of  curves,  instead  of  straight  lines,  circles,  and 
their  combinations.  If  this  seemed  at  first 
rather  a  vague  assumption,  M.  Daly  could  at 
least  point  to  some  very  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  connections  between  line  and  sentiment 
-embodied  in  words  that  were  in  constant  use, 
•though  their  original  meaning  was  forgotten. 
What  was  “aversion,”  what  “inclination,” 
if  not  a  picture  of  a  line  falling  away  from 
•or  towards  us?  Love  and  affection  would 
•be  fitly  symbolised  by  the  oblique  line  in  one 
direction,  and  hatred  by  an  oblique  line  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  vertical  line  expressed 
indifference,  the  horizontal  line  repose.  The 
lecturer  saw  in  a  grand  full  curve  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  in  a  fiat  or 


feeble  curve  the  expression  of  fear  or  pain. 
In  conclnsion,  M.  Daly  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  Paris  and  the  provinces  to  constitute  corps 
and  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  advanced 
studies  in  architecture.  He  desired  to  see  in 
France,  more  than  elsewhere,  a  disposition  to 
take  up  such  serious  studies,  but  he  also  desired 
to  see  them  prosecuted  by  all  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  by  serious  England,  and  by  the 
great  hemisphere  of  America.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  elevate  our  age,  and  the  means  to  do  so 
offered  itself  in  the  advanced  study  of  scientific 
resthetics  (loud  and  prolonged  applause). 

The  President  (M.  A.  Normand)  who  at  the 
moment  occupied  the  chair  in  place  of  M. 
Charles  Gamier,  speaking  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  thanked  the  lecturer  with  all  his 
heart. 

M.  Daly  having  been  requested  to  present  his 
formal  conclusions,  the  morning  sitting  con¬ 
cluded. 

Thursday  afternoon  having  been  set  apart  for 
voting  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress, 
there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  a  great  deal  of  heat 
had  been  generated.  Several  members  were 
called  upon  to  speak  for  the  last  time  on  the 
question  of  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  raised  by  M.  de  Baudot ;  among  these 
being  M.  firnile  Trelat,  who,  while  sympathising 
with  M.  de  Baudot’s  objects,  could  not  accept 
his  special  views ;  M.  Coquet,  who  espoused 
those  views ;  M.  Guillaume,  who  defended 
the  existing  system  of  instruction ;  and 
the  Chairman,  M.  Charles  Gamier,  who 
earnestly  sought  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
rival  factions.  After  a  number  of  impetuous 
interruptions,  particularly  on  the  part  of  M. 
de  Baudot,  during  which  M.  Charles  Gamier, 
exhausted  with  his  efforts  to  maintain  order, 
again  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  M.  Nor¬ 
mand,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  by 
fifty-three  votes  to  sixteen,  to  the  following 
effect :  Considering  that  the  Congress  is  inter¬ 
national,  and  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety 
decide  a  question  purely  French,  it  passes  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  This  result  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  declaration  of  Baron  H.de 
Geymiiller,  the  Swiss  delegate,  that  he 
would  not  vote  upon  the  question,  since 
he  was  a  foreigner.  The  same  reason  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  shelve  the  decision  with  regard  to  the 
compulsory  diploma  and  the  other  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed,  except  that  of  artistic  copyright,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  eminently  international. 
But,  in  the  case  of  these  propositions,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  them  to  the  next  Congress, 
which  will  be  a  national  one. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  artistic  copy- 
wright,  the  majority  came  round  to  the  views 
of  M.  Dognee,  of  Liege,  who  advocated  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  rights  of  archi¬ 
tects  in  their  work  to  the  rights  of  authors, 
musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artists 
who  have  obtained  the  suppression  of  any  re¬ 
production  of  their  work  without  their  consent. 
It  was  resolved  to  submit  this  resolution  to  the 
representative  of  the  Government  at  the  closing 
sitting  of  the  Congress  at  the  Trocad6ro  Palace. 
The  sitting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  subsequently  visited  the 
new  Lyc6e  Moliere  at  Passy. 

The  Congress  resumed  its  sittings  on  Friday 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Spiers.  The  subject 
was  “  The  Cupolas  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.” 
M.  Gosset,  the  lecturer,  enforced  his  observa¬ 
tions  by  constant  reference  to  drawings  of  the 
chief  religious  edifices  whose  construction  was 
fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  point  under  discus¬ 
sion.  He  made  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  cupola,  examining  in  detail  what 
light  modem  discoveries  had  shed  upon  its 
introduction,  and  passed  in  review  the  structures 
of  Thebes,  Palestine,  Syria,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Russia,  China,  and  Asia  to  support  his  proposi¬ 
tions.  Layard,  for  example,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  a  house  surmounted  by  a 
hemispherical  cupola,  and,  in  later  times,  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
covered  with  a  roof  of  cupola  form. 

He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  influence  which 
Christianity  had  wielded  in  the  development  of 
the  cupola.  Up  to  the  time  of  Constantine's 
accession  to  the  Empire,  and  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  the  churches  of  the  new  religion 
had  preserved  the  form  of  the  Roman  basilica, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  erection  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  Justinian's  idea  was  to  give  a  new 
form  and  a  more  magnificent  one  in  that  struc¬ 
ture,  which  he  had  intended  to  make  the  most 
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vast  and  grandiose  that  had  ever  existed.  One 
object  of  the  selection  of  the  cupola  form  was 
to  permit  of  all  the  decoration  possible  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
church.  Another  element  aimed  at  was  to  give 
pre-eminence  to  the  height.  Churches  whose 
height  was  equal  only  to  their  length, — 
churches  of  the  judicial  order,  such  as  were 
the  preceding  structures, — could  not  be  found 
appropriate  to  Christianity.  Christianity,  in  in¬ 
troducing  a  perfectly  different  idea  of  life 
from  the  philosophies  which  had  gone  before, 
required  to  express  in  its  architecture  a  new 
idea.  With  the  ancient  philosophies  the  type 
of  life  was  a  voyage,  through  which  one  had  to 
pass  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible,  but 
beyond  it  there  was  no  horizon.  The  Christian 
idea  transformed  it  into  a  struggle  here  for  per¬ 
fection,  and  for  the  celestial  recompense  at  last. 
Now,  never  was  this  predominant  idea  made 
more  conspicuous  or  more  characteristic  than 
in  the  Latin  churches,  where  the  height  was 
sometimes  double  the  length.  One  character¬ 
istic  of  the  cupola  was  that  it  presented  a  series 
of  cupolas  in  perspective,  but  still  making  only 
one.  It  gave  a  prominent  place  for  the  figure, 
which  struck  the  beholder  from  every  part  of  the 
edifice,— that  of  a  God  pantocrator,  often  re¬ 
presented  as  in  the  act  of  blessing.  Thus  the 
cupola  was  characteristic  of  Christianity,  as 
was  evidenced  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  (which 
formed  a  monument  in  a  monument)  every¬ 
where  imitated  in  St.  Paul's  in  London,  where 
Christopher  Wren  had  made  the  cupola  conic 
in  order  to  avoid  too  much  extension  at  the 
base  ;  and  was  being  more  and  more  appreciated 
in  modern  times,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  at  Berlin,  and  one  which  was  about  to  be 
erected  in  Liverpool.  There  was  again  their 
own  dome  of  the  Invalides,  which  stirred  the 
admiration  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  preoccupation  of  Mansard  when 
he  designed  it  was  rather  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  desire  of  the  great  King  Louis  XIV., 
giving  an  idea  of  height,— gloria  in  excelsis , — 
than  to  give  any  idea  of  religious  unity.  And, 
indeed,  in  many  churches  the  cupola  had  become 
suggestive  rather  of  the  theatrical  than  of  the 
ecclesiastical  idea.  The  nineteenth  century  had 
produced  a  particularly  grand  specimen  of  the 
cupola  in  the  Halle  aux  Bles ;  another  in  those  of 
the  Bibliotheque  National,  which  would  last  as 
long  as  Paris  lasted  ;  and  another  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Augustin.  The  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  in  a 
conversation  he  (M.  Gosset)  had  with  his  Holi¬ 
ness,  who,  as  they  knew,  took  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  questions  of  architecture,  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  cupola,  as  there  was 
no  form  which  enabled  the  faithful  to  gather 
round  the  altar  in  larger  numbers.  Finally, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  prepared  his 
paper  more  in  order,  the  lecturer,  in  addition  to 
what  he  said  as  to  the  recommendation  which 
a  series  of  cupolas  possessed  of  enabling  the 
builder  to  stop  at  any  stage  desired,  pointed 
out  how  much  more  economic  was  the  cupola 
form  in  respect  of  the  material  necessary  com¬ 
pared  with  what  was  required  for  the  dome. 

The  President  said  there  were  a  few  points 
which  it  would  be  well  that  M.  Gosset  should 
add  to  his  excellent  paper  before  it  was  printed. 
He  made  a  brief  criticism  on  the  paper  gene¬ 
rally,  and  expressed  disagreement  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  as  to  the  community  of 
origin  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa.  The  walls  of  the  Pantheon  had  been 
several  times  examined,  and  never  had  there 
been  found  the  slightest  trace  of  means  for  the 
communication  of  heat  or  warming  as  in  the 
latter  structure.  Again,  the  covering-m  cupola 
form  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date  ;  at  first  it  was  not  built  over. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded 
to  the  lecturer.  ...  , 

In  the  afternoon  a  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Beaux-Arts. 

On  Saturday,  the  members  again  assembled 
at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Geymiiller, 
Switzerland,  took  up  the  consideration  of  two 
papers  which  had  been  postponed  at  previous 
meetings.  The  first  was  that  of  M.  Chenevier, 
who  proceeded  with  his  “  Study  on  I  ires  in 
Theatres.”  He  referred  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  to  the  prominence  that, 
disaster  had  given  to  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  all  the  means  possible  for  securing  the 
safety  of  the  spectators  of  theatrical  per¬ 
formances.  For  himself,  even  yet,  he  could 
never  help  having  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and 
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danger  whenever  he  happened  to  go  to  the 
theatre. 

Treating  the  question  very  exhaustively,  and 
drawing  from  the  destruction  of  the  theatres  at 
Nice,  Rouen,  Oporto,  and  Exeter,  the  lessons 
they  conveyed,  he  was  generally  of  opinion  that 
the  security  of  the  public  was  to  be  assured 
rather  by  the  capacity  given  to  the  building  of 
resistance  to  the  fire,  than  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  means  of  egress  or  sauvetage.  The  gist 
of  his  paper  may  be  summed  up  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  words,  which,  translated,  were:— “I 
have  pointed  out  with  moderation  the  situation 
of  affairs.  I  shall  not  insist  more  than  is 
proper  on  the  necessity  of  protecting  these 
monuments  against  fire.  I  shall  only  add  that 
if  the  security  of  the  spectators  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  present  as  almost  assured  in  the 
Paris  theatres,  there  is  still  incumbent,  and 
especially  on  the  principal  ones,  the  duty 
of  protecting  these  edifices,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  art  which  they  contain,  against  any  attack  of 
fire  which  might  declare  itself  through  the 
piling  up  of  masses  of  inflammable  decorative 
drapery.  It  would  be  sufficient,  indeed,  for  a 
fire  otherwise  of  little  importance  to  irre¬ 
mediably  destroy  their  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  paint¬ 
ings,  of  sculpture,  and  even  of  architecture, 
which  they  all  admired,  and  of  which  they  had 
the  task  of  taking  care.  I  consider  that  the 
necessary  protection  would  be  afforded  in 
general  by  securing  the  non-inflammability  of 
the  decorations  ;  and  I  have  the  honour  of  sub¬ 
mitting  for  the  approbation  of  the  Congress  a 
proposed  resolution,  thus  formulated  : — 

‘  Considering  that  the  non-inflammability  of 
the  decorations  and  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
proscenium  of  a  theatre  is  the  first  condition  of 
the  resistance  of  such  an  edifice  against  a  fire, 
and  that  the  security  of  the  spectators  is  by 
this  means  assured,  the  International  Congress 
of  Architects,  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  in  future  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  theatre,  and  the  machinery  con¬ 
nected  with  the  scenery,  should  be  made  non- 
inflammable  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
employment.’  ” 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

M.  Bauer  had  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 
He  said  that  he  participated  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Chenevier  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  he  had  in  sitting  out  a  piece  at  the 
theatre.  All  theatres  were  destined  to  be 
burned.  But,  while  M.  Chenevier  laid  special 
stress  on  preserving  the  building,  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  himself  particularly  with  the  question  of 
the  security  of  the  public,  and  that  of  providing 
means  whereby  they  would  have  time  to  escape 
on  the  outbreak  of  a  fire.  He  illustrated,  from 
a  drawing  of  the  Opera  Comique,  how  the  fire 
had  broken  out,  and  the  course  of  its  progress, 
and  pointed  out  especially  the  part  which  the 
chandelier  always  played  in  attracting  the  air- 
currents.  Now,  in  considering  this  point,  the 
idea  suggested  itself  to  him  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  profit  by  this  fact,  and  he  proposed 
to  do  so  by  establishing  an  air  communication 
from  the  chandelier  to  a  chimney  to  be  constructed 
in  theatres,  and  which  in  the  case  of  fire  would 
carry  the  flame  and  the  smoke  into  this  chimney, 
and  thus  keep  the  building  free  of  both,  and 
afford  to  the  spectators  time  to  escape  by  re¬ 
moving  the  danger  of  suffocation.  The  air- 
pipe  would  be  worked  by  a  button  to  turn  it  on 
in  the  chimney,  and  would  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  man  who  was  to  be  absolutely  secure  him¬ 
self  from  danger  by  having  an  external  stair¬ 
case  reserved  entirely  to  himself,  the  chimney 
being  located  near  one  of  the  side-walls  of  the 
theatre.  He  had  explained  his  theory  to  the 
chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  to  several  so¬ 
cieties,  and  also  before  meetings  of  the  general 
public,  and  those  competent  to  judge  had 
expressed  concurrence  with  his  views,  and 
approved  of  the  plan  as  likely  to  be  successful. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  theories 
of  the  author  were  combatted  on  some  points  by 
MM.  Chenevier  and  Bousard  ;  but,  on  the  motion 
of  the  President,  who  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  the  theories  of  M.  Bauer,  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  the  construction  of  an 
international  theatre  on  the  principles  now  laid 
down,  so  as  to  demonstrate  their  practicability. 

The  next  subject  discussed  was  that  of  the 
means  in  use  among  the  ancients  for  the  warm¬ 
ing  of  baths.  The  author  of  the  paper  on  this 
topic,  but  which  principally  regarded  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  houses,  was  M.  Bousard,  who  showed 
how  the  Romans  warmed  their  houses  by  heating 
them  from  the  basement,  the  temperature 
diminishing  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
apartment.  He  had  himself  planned  several 


houses  on  this  principle  for  clients  of  his,  and 
the  result  had  proved  most  satisfactory.  A 
uniform  temperature  was  secured,  agreeable  and 
wholesome  beyond  description.  Compared  with 
this  plan  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  houses  of 
the  moderns  were  constructed  rather  for  the 
creation  of  draughts. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer  for 
his  interesting  paper. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
Trocadero  in  the  afternoon. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  assembled  in 
full  force,  accompanied  by  several  lady  friends, 
in  the  Salle  des  Congres,  in  the  Trocadero.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  M.  A.  N.  Bailly,  President 
of  the  Congress. 

M.  Lucas  read  his  report  of  the  work  in  which 
the  Congress  had  been  engaged.  Among  the 
subjects  which  had  occupied  their  attention 
there  were  two  of  special  importance, — the 
teaching  of  architecture  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux - 
Arts,  which  could  not  be  properly  considered 
international,  and  in  which  the  foreign  members 
of  the  Congress  could  not  freely  take  part ;  and 
the  question  of  architectural  copyright,  which 
was  eminently  international.  On  the  latter  they 
were  all  in  accord  ;  and  he  asked  the  delegate 
from  the  Minister,  in  appealing  to  his  high 
political  situation,  to  support  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  on  that  point,  although  the  terms 
of  it  were  not  yet  in  print.  The  resolution  in 
question  simply  claimed  for  the  architect  the 
exclusive  right  of  production  in  his  work  such 
as  literary  authors  and  others  enjoyed,  and  the 
right  to  forbid  any  such  reproduction  without 
the  written  authorisation  of  the  architect. 
It  was  this  resolution  that  he  asked  M. 
Tolain  to  support  at  head-quarters  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (applause). 
He  (M.  Tolain)  had  witnessed  their  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  had  expressed  the  satisfaction  it  had 
afforded  him ;  but  in  addition  to  the  prizes 
which  were  offered,  it  was  well  to  remember 
that  once  a  year  they  sought  out  in  all  France 
all  who  in  connexion  with  the  building  trade 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  any  branch, 
and  brought  them  to  Paris  to  assist  at  their 
annual  Lfcte  (applause).  The  Secretary  also 
recommended  to  the  support  of  the  delegate 
their  movement  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a 
professional  syndicate. 

M.  Eugene  M.  Dognee,  of  Li&ge,  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  then  gave 
an  address  on  the  Etruscans.  This  was  again 
a  brilliant  oratorical  effort,  a  lively  picture 
being  presented  of  this  ancient  people,  whose 
very  name,  said  the  learned  lecturer,  had 
perished.  But  they  were  a  people  of  astonish¬ 
ing  genius  in  architecture  and  art,  and  the 
authors  of  much  of  what  the  Romans  had 
claimed  as  their  own.  It  was  they  who  in¬ 
vented  the  arch, — that  form  from  which  the 
cupola  and  the  dome  were  developed.  Some 
authorities  to-day  disputed  this  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Etruscans,  and  contended  that 
none  of  the  monuments  attributed  to  the 
Etruscans  contained  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  arc  anterior  to  its  use  by  the  Romans. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  on  the 
point.  The  truth  was  that  the  Etruscans  had 
founded  three  great  political  confederations  prior 
to  the  growth  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  Romans 
when  they  had  conquered  the  Etruscans  were 
careful  to  hide  all  traces  of  the  artistic 
greatness  of  that  people  and  of  their  own 
indebtedness  to  them.  “  Woe  to  the  con¬ 
quered”  was  the  maxim  of  the  Romans, — a 
maxim  which  they  had  carried  out  with  respect 
to  the  Etruscans  even  to  the  concealment  of 
their  profound  and  astonishing  advance  in  the 
arts.  Nevertheless,  as  was  evident  from  the 
Roman  authors,  whenever  an  edifice  of  sur¬ 
passing  importance  was  to  be  raised,  whenever 
a  monument  of  particular  excellence  was  to 
be  erected,  it  was  to  some  captive  Etruscan 
that  the  design  was  committed.  And,  to-day, 
in  travelling  through  Tuscany,  it  was  the  same 
race  that  was  still  living  and  acting,  and  not 
only  in  many  of  the  monuments  that  had  been 
since  built,  but  also  in  many  of  the  works  of 
our  own  day,  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
Etruscans  that  was  yet  visible,  it  was  their 
genius  that  was  still  subsisting.  It  had  been 
sometimes  claimed  for  Christianity  that  it 
had  elevated  woman  to  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  her,  and  made  her  the  equal 
of  man,  a  position  which  never  before  had 
been  assigned  to  her.  But  it  was,  to  his  mind, 
established  that  the  place  of  woman  with  the 
Etruscans,— the  position  of  the  mother,— was  as 


highly  honoured  as  since  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  We  found  in  the  dwellings  of 
these  people  that  had  been  brought  to  light  the- 
portraits  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  in  the  place  of  honour,  just  as  in  the 
houses  of  well-to-do  families  of  to-day;  and,, 
more  than  that,  the  genealogy  of  the  children 
was  always  established  according  to  the  name 
of  the  mother.  The  religious  sentiment  was  also 
strong  in  this  people ;  they  were  conspicuous 
not  only  for  their  piety  to  the  dead,  but  also  for* 
the  gifts  which  they  placed  in  their  tombs,,  and. 
which  were  proof  of  their  belief  in  a  future  life. 
He  found  in  these  underground  mansions  (and 
he  had  entered  some  forty  of  them)  not  only 
all  sorts  of  objects  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  the- 
departed,  but  even  the  walls  were  filled  with 
paintings  of  other  things, — for  which  apparently 
there  could  not  be  found  room  in  these  chambers 
of  the  dead.  The  Etruscans  synthetised  their 
art,  and  their  memorials, — some  of  them  in 
close  imitation  of  the  Assyrians, — showed  that 
they  were  a  people  much  above  the  reproach  of 
being  exclusively  utilitarian.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
Etruscans  was  the  display  of  the  truth ;  their 
works  of  art  were  marked  by  a  finesse,  a  delicacy, 
a  grace  and  accuracy  (and  after  all  art  was 
only  the  faithful  imitation  of  nature  linked  with 
the  ideal  of  the  artist)  that  was  astonishing. 
If  “  woe  to  the  conquered  ”  had  on  the  one 
hand  been  the  law  of  the  Romans,  another  law 
also  existed,  and  that  was  the  law  of  “  glory  tc 
the  conquered,”  for  a  great  people  would  prove 
and  assert  its  greatness  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  crush  it,  being  possessed  of  a  persistent 
vitality. 

M.  Tolain  said  he  thought  he  could  say, 
without  promising  too  much,  that  he  would  lay 
their  request  before  the  Minister  with  great 
pleasure,  and  that,  so  far  as  depended  on  him 
personally,  with  the  greatest  desire  that  it  might 
be  accorded.  But  he  wished  to  point  out  that, 
viewed  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  it  was  to 
be  considered  how  far  the  granting  of  their 
request  was  consistent  with  the  public  interests. 
This  right  of  property  in  works  of  art,  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  and  architecture  was  one  of 
the  most  complex  of  the  epoch.  Now,  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  syndicate.  That  reminded 
him  that  he  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  in  the  furthering  of  this  principle.  Such, 
associations  had  often  been  opposed  in  the  first 
case  from  a  belief  that  they  were  combinations- 
for  the  purpose  of  attack  ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  society  would  conquer  the 
right  of  constituting  themselves  into  a 
syndicate.  One  point  to  which  he  ventured- 
to  call  their  attention  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
Paris  workmen,  so  as  to  promote  the  sentiment 
of  personal  dignity, — of  studying  what  was  the- 
most  suitable  sort  of  house  or  habitation  that 
could  be  erected  for  him  within  the  city,, 
instead  of  sending  him,  when  his  work  in  his 
atelier  was  over,  to  a  dwelling  beyond  the  forti¬ 
fications,  where  he  could  no  longer  be  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  those  works  and  images- 
of  art  which  exerted  so  powerful  an  impression 
on  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  This  was,  he- 
thought,  a  point  of  capital  importance,  and  he 
begged  to  recommend  it  to  their  most  serious- 
attention. 

The  Congress  was  then  declared  closed. 


THE  KINGSTON  SEWAGE-WORKS. 

There  was  a  gala  day  on  Saturday  at  the 
Kingston  Sewage  Works  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  finished  works.  There  was, 
before  the  close  of  the  past  year,  an  official 
ceremony  in  order  that  the  much-respected 
Mayor,  Mr.  East,  might  receive  during  his  term 
of  office  a  well-earned  and  well-deserved  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  has,  during 
many  years,  devoted  to  the  ancient  borough,, 
but  the  works  then,  although  in  partial,  working,, 
were  not  complete.  It  was  their  thorough 
order,  neatness,  and  success  which  gratified 
everyone  present,  and  made  Saturday  a  red- 
letter  day,  not  only  for  the  Native  Guano  Com¬ 
pany,  who  were  entertaining,  but  for  everyone: 
concerned.  The  selection  of  guests  was  very 
well  advised.  The  Royal  Engineers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B. ;  civil 
engineers  by  the  veteran  Thomas  Hawkesley ; 
and  there  were  many  members  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Corporation  of  London, 
the  London  County  Council,  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  the  Corporation  of  Kingston,  the 
Surbiton  Improvement  Commissioners,  the 
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Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  the  Guildford 
Corporation,  and  the  Mayors  and  officials  of 
many  other  important  towns. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  very  nearly 
upon  the  lines  originally  laid  down ;  the  few 
alterations  being  slight,  but  nevertheless  impor¬ 
tant.  In  view  of  coming  events,  the  Kingston 
Corporation  some  years  ago  acquired  a  valuable 
property  extending  along  the  river-side,  near 
the  outfall  of  their  general  system  of  drains, 
and  containing  in  all  about  fifteen  acres  of 
land.  The  present  works  stand  on  the  first 
portion  of  this  land,  the  site  being  about  two 
acres  in  extent.  They  consist  of  boiler  and 
engine  house  and  the  factory  of  the  Guano 
Company,  all  in  one  building.  Adjoining  this 
is  a  series  of  eight  precipitating  tanks,  in 
which  the  purification  of  the  effluent  water  is 
effected.  The  sewers  of  Kingston  have  for  the 
most  part  been  laid  many  years  ago,  but  im¬ 
proved  when  and  where  opportunities  permitted. 
Similarly,  from  time  to  time  sections  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  storm-waters  have  been  laid.  Formerly 
the  outflow  of  the  polluted  sewage  was  direct 
into  the  Thames  by  an  egg-shaped  sewer,  5  ft. 
in  vertical  diameter,  with  a  gradient  of  only  1 
in  2,000,  and  the  month  of  which  was  almost 
submerged  in  the  water.  This  sewage  is  now  cut 
off  at  about  30  or  40  yards  from  the  river-bank, 
and  its  contents  turned  at  a  right-angle  into  the 
penstock  of  the  new  works.  A  new  broad  road 
is  being  made  by  the  Corporation  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  this  sewer  from  the  Thames 
to  the  railway-station.  The  Surbiton  sewage 
is  brought  through  Kingston  in  a  closed  iron 
pipe  to  a  penstock  adjoining  the  Kingston  pen¬ 
stock.  Iron  gratings  here  stop  all  garbage,  and 
the  arrested  matters  are  taken  away  and  buried 
in  the  soil.  From  the  penstocks  the  combined 
sewage  flows  on  to  the  pumping-station.  The 
Surbiton  sewage,  after  passing  through  a  meter, 
falls  over  into  Kingston  well,  where  the  “  B.C.'' 
mixture  of  clay,  charcoal,  and  blood,  is  poured 
in.  The  mixture  so  treated  is  pumped  by 
Gwynne’s  centrifugal  pumps  through  a  second 
meter,  which  registers  the  total  quantity.  The 
current  of  sewage  thus  treated  flows  on  in  an 
open  channel  to  the  settling-tanks,  receiving 
at  a  few  yards’  distance  from  the  meter  a  con¬ 
stant  run  of  alum-water.  As  the  treated  sewage 
flows  on,  it  can  by  a  system  of  gates  be  turned 
into  any  one  or  more  of  the  precipitating-tanks. 

We  return,  however,  to  the  boiler  and  engine 
rooms,  and  to  the  other  details  of  the  guano 
factory.  The  boilers  are  three  in  number,  of 
the  multitubular  type, — one  of  80-h.p.  and  two 
of  40-h.p.  each.  The  engine-room  is  most 
striking  and  novel,  completely  different  from 
ordinary  practice  in  sanitary  engineering, 
Willans  high-speed  tandem  engines  being  used 
for  every  purpose.  Their  smallness  and  neatness 
make  a  vivid  impression.  There  are  two  driving 
engines  of  40-h.p.  each,  one  being  commonly 
held  in  reserve.  There  are  then  three  Gwynne’s 
“  Invincibles,”  each  driven  by  a  high  -  speed 
Willans  engine  of  15-h.p.  coupled  on  to  the 
spindle  of  the  centrifugal  pump.  Each  pump 
can  raise  1,650  gallons  12  ft.  high  per  minute. 
The  three  Surbiton  pumps  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  driven  direct  by  similar  engines, 
only  they  are  smaller,  and  throw  750  gallons  per 
minute.  The  settling-tanks,  which  receive  the 
treated  sewage,  are  each  85  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
broad,  and  are  divided  by  a  central  wall  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  length,  giving  plenty 
of  time  and  very  slow  motion  to  the  fluid  sewage. 
The  water,  after  passing  two  of  these  tanks, 
runs  off  by  a  trumpet-mouthed  standpipe,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  clear  and 
bright,  without  the  slightest  odour.  These 
tanks  are  about  6  ft.  deep,  and  their  floors  slope 
towards  the  front  walls,  along  the  inner  side  of 
which  there  is  a  long  sump,  from  which  the 
semi-fluid  sludge  is  drawn  off  by  the  sludge- 
pump  to  a  circular  sludge-well.  From  this  well 
the  sludge  is  drawn  as  required  into  a  set  of 
four  iron  closed  cylindrical  accumulators  by 
vacuum,  and,  as  each  is  filled,  an  air-blast  of 
100  lb.  pressure  to  the  square  inch  blows  the 
contents  to  an  upper  floor  of  the  guano  factory. 
The  water  is  there  pressed  out  of  it  by  strong, 
specially  -  designed  presses,  and  the  dark, 
clay -like  residuum  is  passed,  broken  up, 
down  a  hopper  into  a  revolving  drying 
cylinder  below.  The  fumes  given  off  in 
this  drying  are  very  offensive,  and,  if  allowed 
to  escape,  would  cause  nuisance  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  are  treated,  however,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  perfect  effect.  They  are 
first  driven  by  a  fan  into  a  chamber  filled  with 
brushwood,  over  which  a  continual  water-spray 
s  driven.  They  are  next  passed  through 


a  second  chamber,  and  are  then  driven 
through  a  pipe  below  the  furnace,  and  are 
completely  consumed  in  passing  through  the 
fire.  The  condensed  water  passes  to  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  is  treated  by  the  “  A.B.C.”  chemicals, 
as  with  the  original  sewage.  The  dried  residue 
is  the  native  guano.  It  is  pounded  into  powder 
by  the  machines,  and  put  into  bags,  and  sold 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  pumps  and 
machinery  for  these  manure-works  are  well 
selected,  and  very  efficient  for  their  various  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  works  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Cun- 
liffe,  contractor,  to  the  designs  and  specifications 
approved  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Major 
Macaulay,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  he  has  applied  the  most  modern 
inventions  in  this  direction. 

The  total  cost  of  the  sewage-works  is  about 
25.000Z.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Kingston 
at  the  last  census  was  26,156;  in  Surbiton,  38,068. 
The  sewage  of  both  these  places  is  now  being 
fully  dealt  with.  Hampton  Wick,  containing 
2,500  inhabitants,  is  preparing  to  send  its 
sewage  over  the  railway  bridge  by  Shone’s 
pneumatic  ejectors,  which  will  raise  the  total 
population  contributing  the  sewage  dealt  with 
to  over  64,000  when  the  works  are  in  full 
demand.  They  can,  however,  by  a  slight  outlay 
be  made  ample  for  a  population  of  100,000. 

The  Company,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  had 
no  opportunity  of  working  its  process  except  in 
connexion  with  the  sewage  of  small  places  like 
Aylesbury  and  Wellington  College.  The  work 
that  it  has  done  in  these  places  has  proved 
satisfactory,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of 
bulk  is  often  the  determining  factor  in  processes 
of  this  kind,  the  Kingston  experiment  possesses 
a  special  interest.  The  Corporation  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  Guano  Company  at  the  rate  of  3d. 
in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  districts 
connected  with  the  works  ;  the  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  undertake  to  treat  the  sewage  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  clean  and  inoffensive 
effluent  water,  such  as  will  satisfy  the  Thames 
Conservancy  authorities.  The  Company  have 
also,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  solids  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  will  cause  no  nuisance  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  works.  So  far  as  inspection  on 
a  show  day,  such  as  was  possible  on  Saturday  last, 
went,  the  Company  may  fairly  be  congratulated 
on  their  success ;  whether  that  success  can  be 
maintained  amid  all  our  varying  climatic 
changes  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  that  fickle 
fluid,  sewage,  time  alone  can  prove.  There  are 
many  who  decry  all  methods  of  treating  sewage 
chemically,  and  certainly  many  of  the  processes 
adopted  have  created  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the 
one  they  were  intended  to  abate.  Irriga¬ 
tion  processes,  which  have  converted  smiling 
pastures  into  stinking  swamps ;  and  lime- 
processes,  which  have  produced  an  allur¬ 
ingly  clean-looking  effluent,  which  is  death 
to  all  fish  who  come  within  its  range,  and  which 
in  warm  weather  often  becomes  nearly  as  foul 
as  the  virgin  sewage,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  suspicion  with  which  patent  methods  of 
dealing  with  a  great  problem  are  regarded. 
Still  it  is  obviously  short-sighted  policy  to 
see  no  good  in  one  process  because  another 
has  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  The  befouling 
of  our  water-courses  and  of  our  sea-coast  by 
the  sewage  of  adjacent  towns  and  villages  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  stopped,  and  the  great 
truth  realised  that  it  is  better  for  a  district  to 
adopt  an  expensive  good  process  of  dealing  with 
its  excrementitious  refuse  rather  than  a  cheap 
and  inefficient  one,  such  as  is  represented  by  the 
emptying  of  the  stuff  into  the  nearest  water¬ 
course,  or  on  to  the  nearest  seashore.  Co¬ 
operative  action  with  many  smaller  towns  and 
villages  might  reduce  the  expense  considerably. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  towns  of  Thanet ;  from 
Birchington  to  Ramsgate  there  are  some  five 
watering-places  of  note,  some  of  which  are 
befouling  the  sea  that  brings  them  their 
prosperity,  and  other  places  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  favourite  coast  walks  in 
almost  every  direction  lead  past,  or  will 
shortly  lead  past,  outfalls  of  crude  sewage. 
A  very  little  power  of  grasping  a  life-and-death 
problem  would  show  the  local  authorities  that 
one  great  scheme  of  collecting  the  sewage  of 
the  whole  of  Thanet  in  the  marshes  between 
Minster  and  Sandwich,  there  to  treat  it  chemi¬ 
cally  and  run  the  effluent  water  into  the  sea, 
would  remove  danger  of  nuisance,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
most  scientific  and  natural  system.  We  refer 
to  this  matter  here,  as  it  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  co-operation  of 
localities  such  as  has  been  adopted  by  Kingston, 


Surbiton,  and  Hampton  Wick,  in  arranging  for 
the  joint  treatment  of  their  sewage  by  some 
tried  process. 

The  sewage  precipitates  as  it  flows,  and  the 
effluent  which  runs  off  is  undoubtedly  “  clear, 
bright,  and  odourless,”  and,  as  the  well-known 
sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  after 
his  inspection  of  the  effluent  produced  at 
the  Aylesbury  Works  by  the  same  process,  re¬ 
ported  the  presence  of  fish  in  the  carriers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  water  is  fit  to  pass  into  the 
river.  The  production  of  a  practically  pure 
effluent  is,  however,  only  one  difficulty  overcome. 
The  solids  or  “  sludge”  have  also  to  be  disposed 
of.  At  the  Kingston  Works  the  stuff  is  dealt 
with  in  the  way  we  have  described,  forming 
ultimately  a  granular  black  material,  for  which 
the  Company  state  they  can  obtain  as  much  as 
3 1.  10s.  per  ton. 

This  not  being  a  chemical  or  an  agricultural 
journal,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  manurial  value,  or  as  to  whether 
farmers  would  long  continue  to  pay  3Z.  10s.  per 
ton  for  stuff  which  must  necessarily  vary  in 
composition,  and  which,  consequently,  cannot 
be  sold  by  analysis.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  an  inoffensive  dry  material  and  a  clear 
effluent  water  can  be  produced  from  the  sewage, 
without  nuisance,  in  the  heart  of  an  important 
residential  district.  This  seems  to  be  done 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  even  if  the 
so-called  “  Native  Guano  ”  had  to  be  sold 
at  2s.  or  3s.  per  ton,  or  even  to  be  given  away, 
the  process  would  still  merit  the  careful  consi¬ 
deration  of  sanitary  reformers.  Let  the  rather 
hocus-pocus  name  of  “  A.  B.  C.”  be  dropped, 
and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  prejudice, 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  was  created 
by  an  unfortunate  cognomen,  will  also  dis¬ 
appear.  Years  of  practical  working  are  yet 
required  to  prove  the  wide  applicability  of  the 
process,  but  the  promise  of  success  is,  indeed,, 
a  fair  one. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  visited  the  Halls  of  the  following  City 
Companies  :  —  Merchant  Taylors,  Drapers, 
Brewers,  and  Skinners.  Although  they  mus¬ 
tered  at  Brewers’  Hall,  in  Addle-street,  the  first 
visit  was  to  the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Hilton  Nash, 
who  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Merchant 
Taylors’  Hall.”  This  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
until  next  week. 

Mr.  Nash  afterwards  conducted  the  members 
over  the  buildings,  where  the  various  treasures 
in  the  Company’s  possession  were  inspected, 
terminating  with  a  visit  to  the  strong-room 
where  the  plate  is  kept, — the  golden  snuff-box, 
the  silver  cloth-yard,  and  the  mace,  to  which 
Mr.  Nash  referred,  being  especially  noticed. 

After  leaving  Threadneedle-street,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Throgmorton-street,  and  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  cortile  of  the  Drapers’ 
Hall.  This  is  quite  a  modem  building,  being 
finished  in  1881,  though  it  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  Hall.  The  staircase  leads  from 
the  lobby  (divided  only  from  Throgmorton- 
street  and  its  busy  stockbrokers  by  a  pair 
of  large  glazed  doors)  to  the  first-floor,  on 
which  all  the  principal  rooms  are  placed,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  quadrangle  noticed  on  entering. 
Passing  through  the  drawing  -  room,  with  its 
Gobelins  tapestry,  the  “  Court  ”  dining-room 
was  reached,  overlooking  the  gardens,  of  which 
but  a  small  portion  remains  to  suggest  the 
original  prospect  from  the  windows  before  the 
blocks  of  warehouses  and  offices  (still  bearing 
the  name  of  Drapers’  Gardens)  had  sprung  into 
existence.  The  original  Hall  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  being  the  most 
northern  limit  reached  by  the  conflagration. 
The  Company's  plate  was,  however,  saved,  beiDg 
hidden  ina  sewerinthe  garden.  The  Hall  was  re¬ 
built  by  Jarman,  and  again  suffered  severely 
from  a  fire  in  1774.  The  present  building  was 
completed  in  1881  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Williams.  Marble,  in  columns,  inlays, 
&c.,  is  largely  used  in  the  decoration,  the 
marble  columns  surrounding  the  Hall  being 
monoliths  of  large  size.  Stained-glass  and 
heraldic  devices  assist  in  the  colour  decora¬ 
tion,  and  the  panels  on  one  side  of  the  Hall  are 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  royal  personages. 
The  arms  and  motto  of  the  Company  are 
noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  are 
emblazoned  thus  : — Azure,  three  clouds  radiated 
proper,  each  adorned  with  a  triple  crown  or. 
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Supporters,  two  lions  or,  pelletted.  Crest,  on  a 
mount  vert,  a  ram  couchant  or,  armed  sable. 
Motto,"  “  Unto  God  only  be  Honour  and 
Glory.  The  Company  boasts  of  possessing 
seven  original  charters,  each  with  the  great 
seal,  in  good  preservation,  attached. 

On  leaving  Drapers’  Hall  the  party  proceeded 
to  Addle-street,  in  which  is  situated  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  existing  Halls.  It 
belongs  to  the  Brewers’  Company.  Passing 
through  a  rich  English  Renaissance  gateway, 
which  abuts  on  the  street,  the  small  courtyard 
is  reached.  The  Hall  extends  along  one  side, 
and  the  principal  floor  is  reached  by  an 
external  staircase  across  the  end  of  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  ground-floor  has  an  arcade  with 
Roman  Doric  columns  and  three-centred  arches  ; 
the  windows  and  doorways  are  square-headed, 
and  reach  only  to  the  level  of  the  astragal  of 
the  columns,  horizontal  mouldings  with  bold 
volutes  forming  a  head  to  the  openings,  while 
the  space  above  is  filled  with  carving.  Ascend- 
ing  the  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard, 
the  Hall  is  entered  through  the  “  screens,” 
which  are  a  rich  piece  of  work  dated  1673. 
Corinthian  columns,  flanking  a  circular-headed 
doorway,  and  supporting  a  richly-carved  en¬ 
tablature  with  a  curved  and  broken  pediment, 
form  the  central  feature,  while  above,  in  bold 
relief,  are  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Company. 
The  end  of  the  Hall  behind  the  dais  has  also 
rich  carved  woodwork.  The  Court-room  is  a 
small  chamber,  but  very  picturesque,  with  a  very 
ornate  fireplace,  over  which  is  an  oval  panel, 
which  sets  forth  that— 

THE 

RIGHT  WORSFL-  SR-  SAMVEL 
STARLING  KNIGHT  AND 
ALDERMAN  OP  LONDON  AND 
WORTHY  MEMBER  OP  THE 
•BREWERS  COMPANY  DID  WAINSCOTT 
THIS  PARLOUR  IN  THE  YEARE 
1670  THE  SAID  SB-  SAMVEL 
STARLING  BEING  THEN 
LORD  MAI®-  OF  THE  CITTIE 
OF  LONDON. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  the  Skinners’  Hall, 
Belonging  to  the  Company  to  whom  Mr.  Nash 
referred  in  his  paper  as  having  contested  the 
right  of  precedence  with  the  Merchant  Taylors. 
The  name  of  Budge-row,  opposite  Dowgate-hill, 
m  which  the  Hall  is  situated,  takes  its  name 
from  the  dressed  lambskin  called  “budge,” 
which  was  hung  out  in  the  row  for  sale 
by  the  early  members  of  this  ancient  guild. 
One  of  the  old  chroniclers  of  the  Company 
claims  for  it  the  honour  of  having  enrolled 
“  six  kings,  five  queens,  one  prince,  nine  dukes, 
two  earls,  and  a  baron.” 


Illustrations. 

NB W  “ HOTEL  COMMUNAL,” SCHAERBEEK, 
BRUSSELS. 

HIS  is  the  new  Town  Hall  in  course  of 
construction  for  an  important  suburb 
of  Brussels,  and  which  is  given  here  as 
an  example  of  contemporary  Belgian  architec¬ 
ture  in  this  type  of  building. 

Although  some  of  the  detail  will  hardly  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  English  eyes,  there  is  a  fine 
breadth  of  effect  about  the  facade,  with  its 
large  ranges  of  mullioned  windows.  A  certain 
degree  of  sober  polychromatic  effect  is  obtained 
on  the  exterior  by  the  employment  of  stone  of 
different  tints. 

The  porch  gives  access  to  a  large  vestibule, 
from  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  salle 
des  pas  perdus,  which  is  lighted  with  stained 
windows  representing  the  arms  of  various  cor¬ 
porations.  The  State  staircase  also  leads  from 
the  vestibule  to  the  first-floor.  The  Council 
Chamber  and  the  Salle  des  Mariages  are  to  be 
richly  decorated  with  tapestries  as  well  as  with 
stained-glass  windows. 

A  vote  of  1,200,000  francs  was  passed  by  the 
authorities  for  the  building,  but  the  architect, 
M.  van  Ysendyck,  claims  to  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  building  such  as  the  authorities 
wished  for,  at  a  cost  of  70,000  francs  less  than 
the  estimate. 


“PAUL’S  WALK”:  A  RESTORATION. 

The  nave  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  profanely  spoken 
of  in  Elizabethan  days  as  “  Paul’s  Walk,’’  was 
a  splendid  example  of  the  later  developments 
of  the  Romanesque  style, — one  of  those,  in  fact, 
which  almost  call  forth  a  regret  that  our  Mediie- 
val  ancestors  did  not  rest  a  little  longer  before 
passing  on  from  the  Round  Arched  style  to  the 
Early  Pointed.  Judging  from  Hollar’s  views 
and  the  measurements  given  by  Dugdale,  its 
proportions  must  have  been  very  noble  and  its 
effect  singularly  striking.  Its  dimensions  were, 
according  to  Hollar’s  plan,  300  ft.  in  length 
from  the  lantern- tower  to  the  west  front,  105  ft. 
in  width  outside  the  walls,  50  ft.  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  nave  piers,  36  ft.  in  the  clear.* 
Dugdale  gives  the  height  of  102  ft.  to  the  crown 
of  the  vaulting. 

The  pier  arches  were  more  lofty  than  is  usual 
in  Norman  work,  and  the  triforium  consisted  of 
a  single  arch  in  every  bay,  like  that  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  The  clearstory  and  vaulting  were 
Early  English,  the  clearstory  windows  having 
sharply-pointed  heads,  composed  of  such  small 
segments  of  the  circle  as  to  appear  nearly 

*  These  dimensions  are  taken  off  the  ground-plan,  and 
differ  from  those  given  in  Dugdalo’a  text. 


straight-sided.  Hollar’s  view  of  the  exterior  o 
the  nave  (before  Inigo  Jones’s  alterations)  show 
them  absolutely  angle-headed,  but  in  the  interio 
views  they  are  more  correctly  drawn. 

The  original  aisle  windows  had  been  replacei 
by  large  six  light  Perpendicular  ones,  but  th 
Norman  circular  windows  which  lighted  th 
triforium  remained  down  to  the  period  of  Inig 
Jones's  “restoration,"  when  they  were  sui 
rounded  by  Classical  mouldings,  &c.  The  grea 
lantern-tower  was  Early  English,  and  open  t 
the  church. 

The  rood-screen  beneath  it  was  a  fine  wort 
probably  of  the  Early  Perpendicular  period,  no 
unlike  that  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

There  were  not  many  monuments  in  the  nav 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  absence  of  sue! 
memorials,  in  this  part  of  the  church,  is 
peculiarity  which  will  also  be  remarked  i: 
Westminster ;  in  the  latter  church,  however,  th 
deficiency  has  been  more  than  amply  supplie' 
in  later  times.  The  only  monuments  of  import 
ance  in  the  nave  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  were  those  o 
John  Beauchamp,  one  of  the  first  knights  o 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  whose  effigy  wa 
represented  in  full  armour  upon  a  fine  altar 
tomb.  The  other  was  the  beautiful  chantr; 
chapel  of  Thomas  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London 
who  died  in  1489.  After  the  Reformation  unti 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’ 
was  terribly  desecrated  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  used  a 
a  kind  of  market,  and  even  previous  to  tin 
Reformation  there  would  appear  to  have  beei 
cases  of  persons  buying  and  selling  in  this  par 
of  the  church,  as  Nicholas  Bray  broke,  Bishop  o 
London,  who  died  in  1440,  issued  a  pastora 
letter  threatening  with  excommunication  al 
those  who  should  so  desecrate  the  church.  Durin{ 
the  Commonwealth,  “  Paul’s  Walk,”  as  it  wa 
called,  was  used  as  a  cavalry  stables,  and  fo: 
any  other  purpose  which  the  Government  o 
the  time  required.  Under  Charles  II.  it  woulc 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  market  for  bookd 
pamphlets,  quack  medicines,  &c.,  down  to  thi 
time  of  the  Plague,  when  it  was  used  as  : 
“pest-house.”  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  i‘ 
was  full  of  scaffolding. 

Our  view,  which  is  founded  on  Hollar’s  draw 
ings,  represents  it  as  it  existed  about  the  yea 
1641.  _  H.  W.  B. 

PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH,  BARMOUTHI 

COMPETITION  DESIGN. 

This  church  was  designed  to  stand  upon  th 
mountain  side,  above  the  town,  facing  the  sea 
The  site  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  was  rendere 
somewhat  difficult  to  treat  owing  to  the,  i 
parts,  almost  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks. 

Breadth  of  plan  was  avoided,  as  it  woul 
have  involved  an  amount  of  quarrying  greatil 
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Grotesques,  Wollaton  Hall. — Dr  area  by  Mr.  Percy  A.  Allen. 


than  was  necessary  to  supply  the  stone  for  the 
walling. 

The  plan  shows,  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  requirements,  seats  for  967  people,  a 
choir  of  thirty-six,  and  ten  stalls.  Choir  and 
clergy  vestries  are  placed  in  the  space  formed 
by  the  fall  of  the  site,  beneath  a  part  of  the 
chancel  and  the  chapel,  and  a  parish  room 
beneath  the  transept. 

The  materials  available  are  the  grey-green 
stone  of  the  site,  the  slaty  rock  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  freestone  dressings. 

Thos.  Edward  Pryce. 


WOLLATON  HALL. 

We  have  in  a  previous  number  published 
Mr.  Percy  K.  Allen’s  complete  set  of  measured 
drawings  of  this  celebrated  mansion  (see  Builder 
of  April  13,  1889).  To  these  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  adding  a  reproduction  of  a  perspective 


view  of  the  hall  by  the  same  architect,  and  also 
two  more  illustrations  of  the  clever  and  curious 
grotesque  heads  which  abound  in  the  building. 


OLD  COTTAGES,  Sec.,  ABOUT  THE  GOLDEN 
VALLEY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Last  year  I  illustrated,  in  these  pages,  the 
cottages  and  other  simple  buildings  of  south¬ 
west  Surrey.  These  were  good  and  typical 
examples  of  buildings  in  timber  and  weather- 
tile.  I  now  commence  a  series  illustrating 
similar  stone  buildings.  These  are  taken  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire, 
from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  Golden  Valley. 
In  this  district,  among  others,  Edward  III. 
settled  a  number  of  Flemish  weavers,  and  on 
inquiry,  some  years  afterwards,  it  was  found 
that  Stroud  had  prospered  beyond  all  other 
settlements.  Ever  since,  this  part  has  been  an 
important  manufacturing  centre  ;  and,  as  I 


pointed  out  in  speaking  of  Surrey,  it  is  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  rather  than  in  agricultural 
districts,  that  the  humbler  architecture  is  of 
value. 

The  mills  of  the  district  have  never  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  town,  but  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  along  the  streams  in  the  romantic 
valleys.  Surely  this  neighbourhood  is  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  mill-hand !  Here,  instead  of  the 
back  court  of  a  smoky  town,  he  lives  on  the 
hill-tops  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  England,  in  perhaps  the  finest  air  to  be 
found  in  the  island,  close  to,  but  out  of  sight 
of,  his  work-place,  and  generally  with  ample 
garden  and  allotment. 

Out  of  consideration  to  those  who  already 
make  this  part  a  holiday-resort,  I  am  loth  to 
say  too  much  in  its  favour,  but  in  my  expe¬ 
rience  there  are  few  parts  of  inland  England 
to  equal  it— whether  in  respect  of  such  places 
as  the  magnificent  plateau  of  Amberley 
Common,  with  its  thousand  acres  of  splendid 
turf ;  of  wooded  valleys  such  as  Todgmoor, 
below  Bussage;  of  delightful  old  towns  running 
down  the  hills  into  the  valleys,  such  as  Nails- 
worth  ;  or  of  such  magnificent  and  extended 
views  over  the  valley  of  the  Severn  as  can  be 
obtained  from  Rodborough  from  Hetty  Pegler’s 
tump,  from  the  old  limekilns  above  Stroud,  or 
from  Painswick  Beacon. 

The  buildings  surviving  are  nearly  all  of 
similar  date  to  those  of  Surrey ;  that  is,  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  that  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  excellence  of  Painswick 
stone  is  well  known,  and  a  similar  quality  is  to 
be  obtained  in  various  places,  such  as  Chalford ; 
rough  stone  for  walling  may  be  quarried  any¬ 
where  on  the  hills. 

Certainly  one  misses  here  the  rich  colour  given 
by  bricks  and  tiles,  and  some  of  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  form  so  easily  achieved  in 
timber-building,  but  in  return  one  has  a  sobriety 
and  propriety  of  design  and  good  proportion, 
and  a  certain  “monumental”  appearance  that 
has  its  compensations.  Whereas,  in  the  timber 
country,  it  is  rather  an  exception  to  find  an 
original  window  ;  here  they  exist  nearly  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  day  they  were  put  up.  The  walls 
being  of  rough  stone  are  commonly  covered  with 
rough-cast,  and  this  involves  somewhat  of  mono- 
tonv  of  colour,  as  there  are  no  red  roofs  to  con¬ 
trast  with  it.  This  might  be  partly  obvdated 
were  more  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  many  varieties  of  gorgeous  creepers. 

Of  the  roofing  materials  and  peculiarities  of 
form,  and  of  other  features,  such  as  the  labels 
and  drip-stones,  I  shall  speak  in  later  papers,  as 
well  as  of  the  so-called  Flemish  cottages. 

Of  the  buildings  shown  this  week,  Egypt 
Millhouse  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  example 
of  its  sort  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  view 
shows  the  outside  angle  of  an  L-shaPed  house. 
At  the  time  this  was  built,  the  master-clothiers 
were  rich  and  important  people,  whose  fortunes 
have  been  the  foundation  of  many  noble  houses. 
The  sketch  above  is  of  a  little  bit  in  the  street ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  point  is  formed  to  the 
gable  should  be  noticed ;  I  gave  a  similar 
example  from  Surrey.  There  are  some  other 
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“  bits  ”  in  Nailsworth  that  I  may  return  to. 
Rooksmoor  is  a  sort  of  annex  to  a  much  larger 
house  of  the  same  style ;  this  latter  is  very 
good,  but  too  extended  to  get  on  paper.  In 
the  example  shown,  the  tall  windows  have 
evidently  been  substituted  for  others  older  and 
smaller.  Southfield  is  an  example  of  a  wing  of 
the  latest  date,  at  which  mullioned  windows 
were  used,  added  i  to  an  earlier  part.  On  the 
gateposts  are  vases  of  beautiful  design  and 
workmanship,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in 
Classic  work  in  this  part  of  England. 

Stanfields  is  a  group  of  early  and  particularly 
unaltered  work  that  I  shall  return  to  ;  the  Bear 
Inn,  the  Greyhound,  and  Burleigh,  are  examples 
of  a  very  usual  form  of  double-gabled  front, 
that  has  numerous  slight  variations.  The 
Market  Hall  was  built  by  a  lord  of  the  manor 
in  1698,  but  the  market  refused  to  come ;  the 
stone-pillars  support  oak  beams,  and  there  are 
turned  oak  columns  inside. 

Ralph  Nevill. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CARPENTERS. 

The  second  Examination  held  by  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Carpenters  took  place  on 
the  24th,  25th,  2Gth,  and  27th  of  last  month. 
On  the  first  two  evenings  the  candidates  were 
®ngaged  on  the  written  work  from  questions 
prepared  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  J.P., 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  and  on  the  26th  the  candidates 
attended  at  the  workshops  belonging  to  the 
Company,  at  their  Institute  at  Stratford,  to  be 
examined  in  practical  work  and  setting-out. 
On  the  27th  the  Board  of  Examiners  met  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  amongst  whom  were  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects;  the  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Sir  G.  B. 
Bruce) ;  the  President  (Mr.  L.  A.  Stokes)  and 
ex-President  (Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton)  of  the 
Architectural  Association ;  the  President  (Mr. 
F.  May)  of  the  Institute  of  Builders ;  the 
President  (Mr.  L.  Dillon)  of  the  Clerks  of 
Works’  Association ;  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
representing  the  City  and  Guilds’  Technical 
Institute. 

After  going  through  the  written  work,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dashwood, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Clerks  of  Works’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  acted  as  Moderator  at  Stratford,  the 
candidates  were  orally  examined  on  the  work 
they  had  done,  and  as  to  their  general  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  work  done  both  at  the  Hall  and  at  Strat¬ 
ford  was  of  a  very  high  character,  and  the 
judges  showed  their  approval  by  awarding 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  value  that  the  candidates  attach  to  the 
certificate  that  all  the  candidates  who  last  year 
only  obtained  a  second-class  certificate  again 
competed  this  year.  The  following  are  the 
successful  candidates : — 

First-class  Certificates C.  W.  D.  Boxall 
(Gold  Medal),  Hi  Kent  (Silver  Medal),  A. 
Whillier  (Bronze  Medal),  S.  Evans,  A.  D.  John¬ 
son,  J.  D.  McNaire,  G.  W.  Chilvers,  A.  G. 
Morrice,  and  C.  T.  Aston. 

Second-class  Certificates W.  Benn,  J.  Hunt. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall. 

The  Architect's  Department:  Proposed  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  I  aluer. — The  Standing  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  proceeding  with  their  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  staffs  of  the  various  departments, 
and  that  they  had  now  to  make  a  report  as  the 
result  of  certain  preliminary  suggestions  made  by 
the  Sub-Committee  which  has  been  inquiring  into 
the  Architect  s  department.  It  was  necessary  that 
these  suggestions,  which  relate  to  the  appointment 
and  duties  of  a  valuer,  should  be  considered  and 
dealt  with  before  the  Sub-Committee  could  usefully 
proceed  further  with  their  investigation,  because 
the  arrangement  of  the  department  in  other  re¬ 
spects  would  depend  partly  on  wbat  the  Council 
might  determine  with  respect  to  the  Valuer.  It 
was  mentioned  that  since  July  last  there  had  been 
no  valuer  on  the  staff,  and  the  work  of  valuation 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  Architect  and  his 
assistants.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
whilst  the  omission  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  those 
offices  effected  a  saving  of  money,  it  adversely 
affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Architect’s  department. 
They  thought  it  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Valuer  should  be  filled  up 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  that  the  Valuer’s  offico 
(hitherto  included  in  the  Improvements,  Compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Estates  Branch  of  the  Architect's  Depart¬ 
ment)  should  be  reconstituted  as  a  separate  de¬ 


partment.  The  head  of  this  department  should  be 
the  Valuer,  whose  duties  should  be  (1)  To  survey  for 
purposes  ofvaluation  land  or  buildings  to  be  purchased 
for  improvements,  and  advise  as  to  value.  (2)  To 
confer  with  the  Architect  as  to  the  reserve  price  for 
letting  of  surplus  lands  by  auction.  (3)  To  prepare 
estimates  as  to  value  of  land  or  property  to  be  taken 
for  improvements  to  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  to  support  the  same  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  (4)  To  advise  as  to  claims  for  compen¬ 
sation  sent  in  by  owners  of  property  or  others,  and 
to  report  upon  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  tho  Council.  (5)  To  confer  with  the  Architect, 
and  advise  as  to  the  plotting  of  surplus  lands.  (6) 
To  advise  as  to  local  improvements  carried  out  by 
tho  local  authorities,  and  towards  the  cost  of  which 
the  Council  will  contribute.  (7)  To  advise  when  a 
local  authority  desires  to  raise  a  loan  to  carry  out  a 
local  improvement.  (8)  To  examine  into  the  mode 
in  which  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  is  carried 
out  by  the  Assessment  Committees.  (9)  To  report 
monthly  to  the  Council  at  the  first  meeting  in  each 
month.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Valuer  should,  when  ho  was  required  to  make  a 
valuation  for  purposes  of  compensation,  or  for  other 
purposes,  report  in  the  following  form  : — 

Description  of  Property  Proposed  to  he  Acquired. 
Nos.  and  in  street. 

Character  of  tenure. 

How  occupied  (Business,  if  any). 

Name  of  owner. 

How  long  he  has  been  owner. 

How  he  acquired  it. 

What  lie  paid  for  it  (or  price  paid  for  it  last  time  it 
chaDgea  hands). 

Amount  at  which  it  is  rated. 

Estimated  value  (based  upon  years  purchase). 

Remarks. 

Under  this  head  the  Valuer  should  state  (when 
possible)  : — 

(1)  The  value  of  adjoining  property  and  how  rated. 

(2)  Any  special  feature  which  may  have  influenced  his 
valuation. 

(3)  If  the  owner  has  ever  before  received  compensation 
for  property  taken  for  public  services,  and  if  so, 
under  what  circumstances. 

The  Committee  believed  that  by  the  adoption  of 
this  system  the  following  results  would  bo  obtained 
— (1)  The  grounds  upon  which  tho  valuations  are 
made  would,  in  all  cases,  be  so  plainly  and  fully  set 
forth  that  the  Committee  or  official  to  whom  they 
were  submitted  could  easily  check  them  and,  if 
necessary,  question  the  Valuer  in  respect  to  them. 
(2)  Tho  speculation  in  lands  likely  to  be  required 
for  public  purposes  might  be  more  easily  traced  and 
prevented.  (3)  The  practice  of  under-rating  pro¬ 
perties  for  local  taxation  purposes  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  To  enable  the  Council  to  better  protect 
itself  against  those  property-owners  who  under¬ 
valued  their  property  when  the  question  was 
one  of  rating,  and  over-valued  it  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  compensation  from  public 
authorities,  the  Committee  ventured  to  suggest 
that  declarations  in  connexion  with  the  quin¬ 
quennial  valuations  should  be  revised,  amplified, 
and  made  open  to  tho  Council.  The  Committee, 
before  agreeing  to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  made 
it  their  duty  to  consult  the  various  Committees 
concerned  with  the  valuation  of  property  upon  the 
merits  of  tho  suggestions.  Those  Committees 
were  The  Improvements  Committee,  the  Bridge 
Committee,  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation 
Committee,  and  the  Corporate  Property,  Charities, 
&c.,  Committee.  All  were  agreed  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  Council  appointing  a  Valuer  as  an 
officer  independent  of  any  other  department.  The 
Corporate  Property,  &c.,  Committee,  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  Council  on  May  14,  suggested  that 
the  Valuer  should  also  act  as  auctioneer  for  the 
Council.  The  Committee,  however,  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  requiring  tho  Valuer 
to  act  as  auctioneer,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  course  to  the  Council.  Upon  the 
question  of  the  salary  to  be  assigned  to  the  Valuer 
the  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  were  of 
opinion  that  1,000/.  a  year  would  be  a  proper 
amount.  They  accordingly  recommended  : — 

"  That  the  Council  do  appoint  a  Valuer,  who  shall  be 
independent  of  any  other  department,  and  whose  salary 
shall  be  1,000/.  a  year  ;  that  his  duties  be  those  above  set 
forth,  with  any  others  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  bv  the 
Council;  that  lie  do  hold  his  otlice  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council ;  that  he  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  be  not  allowed  to  take  any 
private  practice ;  and  that  the  appointment  be  in  other 
respects  subject  to  the  conditions  already  laid  down  by  the 
Council  with  regard  to  all  appointments  made  in  its 
service. 

That  advertisements  be  issued  inviting  applications  for 
the  appointment,  and  that  the  applications,  when  received, 
do  stand  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  select  (after  conference,  if  necessary,  with  other 
Committees  concerned)  and  report  to  the  Council,  the 
person  or  persons  whom  it  considers  the  most  suitable  for 
the  appointment.” 

This  recommendation  led  to  a  long  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  expediency  of  combining 
the  offices  of  Valuer  and  Auctioneer  was  ireely  dis¬ 
cussed.  Councillor  Johnson  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  official  as  Valuer,  and 
said  he  thought  that  the  Council  would  be  best 
served  by  going  to  professional  men  outside. 
Councillor  Westaeott  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and,  moreover,  said  he  did  not  think  the  salary 
' proposed  to  be  offered  was  at  all  adequate  to  the 


duties  of  so  responsible  an  office,  which  called  for 
the  highest  professional  ability  combined  with  the 
most  undoubted  integrity.  The  disoussion  was 
continued  by  Councillors  Marks,  Clarke,  Charles- 
Harrison,  Wren,  Torr,  Thornton,  Edis,  Beachcroft, 
Beal,  and  Eccleston  Gibb,  and  by  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  and  Alderman  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer.  Councillor  Edis,  as  one  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  urged  the  Council 
to  pause  before  passing  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  He  was  prepared  to  say  that  pro¬ 
bably  nine-tenths  of  the  valuers  were  specialists 
and  it  was,  he  thought,  almost  certain  that  no¬ 
man  whom  the  Council  was  likely  to  get  for  a 
salary  of  1,000/.  a  year  would  understand  and  be- 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  special  classes  of  pro¬ 
perty  with  which  the  Valuer  to  the  Council  would 
have  to  deal.  It  would  really  be  far  cheaper, 
because  much  more  reliable,  to  call  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  outside  valuers  from  time  to  time.  The- 
recommendation  was  ultimately  referred  back  to  the- 
Committee  for  reconsideration. 

The  Elackwall  Tunnels  Scheme. — The  Bridges- 
Committee  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the- 
resolution  of  tho  Council  of  April  16  last,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  nominated  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  as  the  engi¬ 
neer  to  advise  the  Council  upon  the  scheme  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  tunnels  under  the 
Thames  at  Blackwall.  The  fee  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Barry  for  the  reference  to  be  500  guineas.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. — Alderman 
Lord  Hobhouse,  the  Chairman  of  tho  Corporate 
Property,  Charities,  and  Endowments  Committee 
presented  the  following  report : — 

“Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  land 
comprisingthe  Hughes’s-fields  (Deptford)  area,  which 
is  six  or  seven  acres  in  extent,  was  acquired  by  the- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Acts  and  under  a  Provisional  Order  con¬ 
firmed  in  July,  1885.  It  was  cleared  of  houses  in 
January,  1888.  Delay'  has  occurred  in  the  further 
operations  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
plans  were  made  for  two-story  houses,  which  then 
were  found  to  leave  an  insufficient  amount  of  space- 
and  ventilation.  The  number  of  persons  to  be 
housed  is  1,786. 

(b)  Sub-Committees  of  this  Committee  and  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  have 
repeatedly  met  to  consider  the  best  arrangements, 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  their  recommendations, 
which  we  proceed  to  state,  though  they  are  difficult 
to  understand  without  looking  at  a  plan  which  has- 
been  prepared  by  the  Architect,  and  which  will  be 
present  in  Council  for  reference,  if  desired. 

(c)  The  proposed  arrangements  are — First,  to 
build  some  of  the  houses  to  three  stories  in  height, 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  order.  Secondly,  to 
forma  passage  17  ft.  wido  from  Benbow-street  (a 
street  dividing  two  of  the  rows  of  houses)  to  a  piece 
of  ground  coloured  green  on  the  plan,  and  about 
fifty-eight  perches  in  extent.  Thirdly,  to  keep  the 
green  plot  as  a  recreation-ground  for  children,  and 
to  connect  it  by  an  opening  with  a  contiguous 
recreation-ground  formed  from  a  disused  burial- 
ground.  Fourthly,  to  retain  in  hand  the  plot 
marked  B  on  the  plan  (about  104  perches)  to- 
await  the  contingency  of  improvements  in  the- 
immediate  vicinity.  Fifthly,  to  sell  the  three  other 
plots  coloured  blue  on  the  plan,  measuring  respec¬ 
tively  about  69,  7,  and  2J  perches. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Council  shall  itself 
build  the  required  houses.  The  Council  can  do, 
this  with  the  consent  of  the  Home  Secretary.  The- 
Architect  has  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  will 
not  at  the  utmost  exceed  40,000/.  If  the  Council1 
determine  to  build,  the  law  requires  that  the- 
property  shall  be  sold  within  ten  years  after  com¬ 
pletion.  Your  Committee  recommend  to  the- 
Council : — 

*  1.  That  the  arrangements  stated  in  paragraph  (e)  of  the- 
report  be  adopted. 

2.  That  the  Conncil  apply  to  the  Homo  Secretary  for 
hie  sanction  to  build  the  proposed  houses.*” 

This  report  was  also  discussed  at  very  consider¬ 
able  length,  Councillor  Rotton  warmly  opposing  the- 
suggestion  that  the  Council  should  itself  become- 
the  builders  and  owners  of  artisans’  dwellings.  On- 
the  other  hand,  Councillor  .Eneas  Smith  strongly 
supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
urging  that  power  to  build  such  dwellings  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  tbe  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
though  it  remained  unexercised.  It  was,  he  con¬ 
tended,  at  least  desirable  that  the  Council  should- 
make  an  experiment  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Councillor  A.  Uoare  deprecated  the  proposal  that 
the  Council  should  itself  build  artisans’  dwellings, 
as  did  Councillor  Longstaff,  while  Councillors 
Collard,  Phillips,  and  Lidgett  supported  it.  After 
some  further  speeches  by  Councillors  Lewes  (who 
advised  caution  in  the  matter,  remarking  that 
Deptford  was  not,  he  thought,  a  suitable  locality 
for  such  an  experiment),  Thornton  (who  said  that 
the  people  did  not  want  “barrack  buildings”), 
Osborne,  Charles  Harrison  (who  pointed  out  that 
by  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improvement  Act  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London  was  invested  with  power  to  do, 
and  had  done,  just  what  the  report  recommended 
the  Council  to  do),  Burns,  Lowles,  and  others,  the 
'  Vice-Chairman  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  after  an  amend- 
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naent  to  refer  the  matter  back  had  been  negatived, 
moved  the  following  further  amendment,  viz.  : — 

“  That  before  spending  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in 
building  at  Hughes's-fields,  the  Committee  on  t  he  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether, 
and  if  so  on  what  terms,  the  existing  societies  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  buildings  for  tho  working 
classes  would  be  willing  to  rent  the  land  for  that  purpose.” 
Sir  John  Lubbock  argued  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  Council  to  attempt  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  matter,  as  the  various  companies 
and  associations  who  had  already  done  so  much 
would  be  discouraged.  Alderman  Sir  Thomas 1 
Farrer  seconded  this  amendment,  though  stating 
that  he  thought  ho  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
conversion  to  the  view  that  the  Council  ought  to 
build.  This  amendment  was  lost  on  a  division  by 
thirty-eight  votes  against  it  to  twenty-one  votes  for 
it,  and  after  some  further  discussion  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  was  agreed  to  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  Council  shortly  afterwards  adjourned,  after 
sitting  nearly  five  hours. 


THE  BROMLEY  SCHOOL-BOARD  COMPE¬ 
TITION. 

In  regard  to  this  competition,  our  readers  will 
remember  that  a  fortnight  ago*  we  published  the 
letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
to  the  School-board,  recommending  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  new  competition  should  be 
initiated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  24th  ult., 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  T.  Davis)  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  regretting  his  inability 
to  serve  as  assessor  in  the  competition  for  the 
Valley  Schools,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Board’s 
request,  nominating  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  the 
Strand,  to  fill  that  position. 

Mr.  Robson  wrote,  thanking  the  Board  for  their 
letter  of  the  14th  ult.,  and  for  tho  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  Chairman  said  various  other  letters  had  been 
received,  and  one  of  them,  signed  by  four  of  the 
architects  who  sent  in  plans  for  the  competition, 
asked  the  Board  to  reconsider  their  desire  with 
regard  to  having  a  fresh  competition  for  the  Valley 
Schools.  It  was  unfair,  the  letter  stated,  to  expect 
the  architects  to  send  in  practically  fresh  plans. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Williams, 
F.  Rogers,  A.  W.  Hemmings,  and  Bushel!. 

Messrs.  Vncher  and  Hellicar,  who  also  competed, 
wrote,  requesting  the  Board  to  submit  the  designs 
of  the  Manor  and  Valley  Schools  to  a  competent 
architect,  who  was  to  be  approved  by  the  compe¬ 
titors,  and  to  award  a  premium  which  was  to  be 
merged  into  the  commission  if  the  successful  plans 
were  used. 

Another  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Soames,  who  also  competed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  writer  remarked  that  the  public  generally 
appeared  to  think  that  it  cost  the  architects  nothing 
to  preparo  plans,  but  he  need  hardly  inform  the 
Board  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Ho  asked  that  the 
architects  who  sent  in  plans  might  be  remunerated. 

Mr.  Weeks  thought  that  the  motion  in  favour  of 
a  fresh  competition  was  rushed  through  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  He  thought  the  Board 
ought  to  accept  the  instructions  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  as  far  as  they  went,  but  his  opinion  was 
that  it  was  simply  an  easy  way  of  letting  down 
Mr.  Robson.  The  competition  was  for  one-story 
plans,  and  he  thought  such  plans  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Board.  That 
matter  was  fully  discussed  when  the  instructions 
were  given.  He  thought  it  was  very  hard  for  the 
architects  to  be  called  upon  to  prepare  a  fresh  set 
of  plans,  and  he  did  not  see  the  desirability  of  it 
being  done. 

The  Chairman  said  if  Mr.  Weeks  did  not  move  a 
resolution  he  could  not  allow  a  discussion. 

Mr.  Gedney  said  after  the  correspondence  they 
had  just  heard  read  he  would  give  notice  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  to  rescind  the  resolution 
passed  in  favour  of  a  fresh  competition,  and  move 
that  the  plans  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Robson  be  ro- 
mottoed  and  referred  to  the  Architect  cf  the  London 
School  Board  for  his  award.  Mr.  Gedney  added 
that  he  had  inserted  the  Architect  to  the  London 
School  Board  in  his  notice  to  rescind  tho  resolution 
before  Mr.  Brooks’s  name  was  mentioned,  but  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  plans  being  referred  to  Mr. 
Brooks  if  the  Board  desired  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Weeks  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
second  Mr.  Gedney’s  motion. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Gedney’s  motion  should 
stand  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board.— (Abridged  from  the  Beckenham  and 
Penge  A  dverliser. ) 

Engineersliip,  London  County  Council. 

— The  Times  of  Thursday  says  it  is  stated  that 
the  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Surveyor  to  the 
Leicester  Corporation,  to  the  office  of  Engineer 
to  the  County  Council  of  London,  at  a  salary  of 
1,500Z.  per  annum. 

*  Builder,  June  22,  p.  472. 


THE  VIGNOLES  RAIL. 

SIR, — In  reading  the  interesting  notice  of  the 
“  Life  of  Vignoles,”  in  your  last  number,  I  am  struck 
by  the  glaring  inaccuracy  of  that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  “  Vignoles  rail.”  The  writer  says, 
“Of  course  with  the  longitudinal  sleepers  went  the 
Vignoles  rail,  which  was  really  a  clever  thing,  but 
it  was  only  suited  for  longitudinal  sleepers,”  &c. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Vignoles  rail  is  laid  on 
cross  sleepers  throughout  in  the  Tudela  and  Bilbao 
Railway  in  Spain,  and  also  on  the  Warsaw  and 
Terespol  Railway,  which  lines  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  the  late  C.  B.  Vignoles.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  elastic  rail  under  the  cross-sleeper  system, 
its  section  forming  a  true  girder,  and  allowing  a 
greater  distance  between  the  sleeper  than  would  bo 
admissible  in  a  rail  of  less  scientific  construction. 

F.  S.  A. 

***  The  rail  in  question  is  a  thmg  of  the  past, 
we  believe,  in  England,  and  the  information  in  the 
“Life”  seems  to  be  exceedingly  inaccurate.  The 
author,  on  the  first  reference  to  the  Vignoles  rail, 
say 8,  “  A  sketch  of  it  from  his  own  hand  will  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter  ”  ;  and  this  is  the  sketch. 


Not  a  single  word  is  said  as  to  Vignoles  having  ever 
thought  of  using  it  on  cross  sleepers  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  special  point  is  made  of  his  preference  for 
longitudinal  sleepers. 

We  find  also  that  the  author  is  incorrect,  as  we 
supposed,  in  stating  that  the  longitudinal  sleepers 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  have  been  all  taken 
up.  All  the  new  portions  are  laid  with  transverse 
sleepers,  and  no  doubt  the  change  will  be  made 
throughout,  but  it  is  not  so  made  yet. 


A  COMPETITION  INCIDENT. 

Sir, — In  September  of  last  year,  Messrs.  Cory 
Bros.  &  Co.,  ot  Cardiff,  advertised  for  competition 
dosigns  for  their  new  offices  in  Bute-road,  Cardiff. 
Tho  conditions  stated  that  the  proposed  building 
was  not  to  cost  more  than  8,000?.,  which  sum  was 
to  “  complete  the  building  with  all  usual  fittings,” 
and  further,  “  upon  the  various  plans  being  cubed 
by  a  local  professional  man,  any  plan  exceeding 
this  amount  would  not  be  considered.”  This  looked 
like  a  very  good  competition,  and  many  went  in 
for  it.  Observe  the  result, — it  appears  in  your  last 
issue, — a  Cardiff  firm  obtained  the  commission,  and 
the  lowest  tender  for  their  design  was  13,499?.  ! 
Amended  tenders  being  obtained,  the  lowest  was 
10,249?.,  but  this  was  passed  over,  and  the  tender 
of  a  Cardiff  firm  of  builders  at  10,285?.  accepted. 

Now,  does  it  not  seem  from  this  as  if  the  result 
of  the  competition  was  settled  from  the  first,  and 
that  it  has  been  simple  cruelty  to  a  large  number  of 
architects  and  builders,  inviting  them  to  take  part 
in  it  ?  The  local  professional  gentleman  must  have 
been  singularly  wide  in  his  estimate,  or  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  competition  deliberately  acted  in 
violation  of  their  own  printed  conditions. 

Yet  one  other  sample  of  the  pleasures  of  competi¬ 
tion, — or  perhaps  somebody  can  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  J. 

*#*  If  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  we  call  it  a 
scandalous  case. — Ed. 


PRICES  OF  WOOD. 

Sir, — Noticing  the  “Prices  Current  of  Materials,” 
published  in  your  journal  weekly,  they  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  my  mind.  Could  you  kindly  explain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  Italian  walnut  at  4.jd.  to  6§d.,  Cuba 
mahogany  4id.  to  6^d.,  also  the  other  timbers  at 
prices  quoted  in  last  week’s  issue,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ?  Of  course,  not  quotiug  “  Fresh  goods,” 
“ Undersized,”  or  “Inferior,”  I  take  it  you  mean 
ordinary  stock  prices  ? 

Would  you  please  publish  this  letter  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  timber  merchants  as  well  as  the 
builders?  W.  G.  West. 

56,  Jenner-road,  N. 

***  The  “  Prices  Current  of  Materials  ”  are 
quoted  by  us  weekly  (by  arrangement)  from  the 
columns  of  the  Public  Ledger,  a  daily  commercial 
journal  of  repute  and  standing  published  in  the 
City.  We  have  written  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger  on  the  subject,  and  he  very 
courteously  replies  to  the  effect  that,  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  will  have  observed,  “  the  prices  for 
wood  in  *  Prices  Current  ’  are  very  often  the  ‘  cargo 
average,’  and  always  the  price  ex  ship,  which  would 
include  all  sorts  and  all  sizes  ;  but,  of  course,  when 
you  see  any  account  of  wood  sales  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  report,  those  are  tho  prices  actually  paid  by 
the  trade  at  public  auction.” — Ed. 


East  London  Waterworks. — An  account 
of  these  works,  visited  by  the  Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers  on  the  27th  ult.,  is  in  type,  but  is  crowded 
out  until  next  week. 


Srtubmfs  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.— I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

■  COMPLETE  knowledge  of  all  the 
aspects  of  water-supply  demands  a 
close  acquaintance  with  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  many  distinct  sciences,  especially  phy¬ 
sical  geography,  meteorology,  geology,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  engineering. 

Physical  geography  is  utilised  in  considering 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  position,  depths, 
and  drainage  areas  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the 
sites  of  forests,  moss-beds,  peat,  and  other 
vegetable  accumulations.  Under  this  heading 
the  position  of  farms,  and  the  extent  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  might  also  for  our  purposes 
be  included. 

We  require  meteorology  primarily  to  arrive 
at  the  distribution  and  amount  of  rain  and 
moisture  falling  or  forming  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  laws  governing  the 
formation  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  dew.  The 
distribution  and  degree  of  temperature  in  time 
and  space  in  regard  to  evaporation  and  freezing 
of  large  water  surfaces,  and,  in  fact,  all  phases 
of  the  science  relating  to  the  augmentation  or 
removal  of  moisture  or  water  by  atmospheric 
agency,  may  be  made  use  of  in  some  way  or 


other. 

Certain  departments  of  geology  are  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  us  in  water-supply  pro¬ 
blems.  Our  purposes  demand  a  complete 
knowledge  of  stratigraphy,  or  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  their 


thickness,  depths  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  general  and  chemical  constitution, 
degrees  of  porosity,  relations  to  surface  and 
underground  drainage  areas,  together  with' 
their  inclination  to  the  horizon,  curvature,  con¬ 
tortion,  and  dislocation.  Also  the  distribution, 
disposition,  general  lithological  character,  and 
porosity  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
The  sites,  output,  and  nature  of  Btrata  met  with 
in  all  wells,  lluctations  of  water-levels,  position 
and  origin  of  springs,  and  the  causes  of  aug¬ 
mentation  or  diminution  in  the  volume  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  must  claim  our  attention,  as  well  as 
the  suitability  of  strata  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  the  foundations  and  sides  of  large 


reservoirs  and  embankments. 

We  may  utilise  biology  only  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  determination  of  the  organised  matter 
in  water,  with  a  view  to  finding  whether  that 
matter  is  prejudicial  to  health,  or  otherwise 
and  the  botanical  section  of  the  science  is 
useful  in  showing  the  functions  of  certain 
plants  in  purifying  water. 

Chemistry  assists  in  determining  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  mineral 
and  organic  matter  in  water,  presenting  us  with 
chemical  analyses  from  which,  in  many  cases, 
we  may  gather  its  quality,  degree  of  hardness, 
and  suitability  for  various  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  its  purification. 

Engineering  science  is  called  for  in  such  a 
number  of  ways  in  dealing  with  water-supply 
questions,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
science  that  is  not  laid  under  contribution  in 
some  form  or  other.  It  gauges  the  flow  of 
rivers  and  artesian  wells,  surveys  the  ground  of 
proposed  schemes,  and  does  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  the  same  nature.  It  ‘om- 
prises  more  or  less  information  in  regard  to  all 
the  sciences  previously  mentioned,  which  latter 
may  be  classed  together  as  affording  a  means 
whereby  we  may  arrive  at  the  quantity  (in 
part)  and  quality  of  water  available,  and  its 
present  disposition  and  occurrence ;  whilst  the 
chief  functions  of  engineering  are  to  devise 
methods  of  capturing  the  supply,  purifying  it,, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  houses  of  consumers. . 

In  addition,  there  are  to  be  considered  various 
legal  and  political  points  which  complicate 
nearly  every  large  water-supply  scheme,  such  as 
compensation  to  mill-owners  and  others  for  the 
abstraction  of  river  water,  the  pollution  of  wells 
from  various  artificial  causes,  the  utilisation  by 
towns  of  distant  drainage-water  from  areas 
geographically  belonging  to  towns  nearer  the 
seat  of  supply,  making  use  of  a  distant  supply 
which  might  be  seriously  affected  in  the  event 
of  military  invasion  or  internal  dissension,  &c. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  the  following  articles, 
to  give  detailed  information  under  all  the 
headings  mentioned ;  such  a  task  would  involve 
the  preparation  of  many  portentous  volumes ; 
at  the  same  time  an  outline  of  all  will  be 
sketched,  with  details  here  and  there,  the 
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“  natural  science  ”  portions  receiving  a  great 
share  of  attention,  especially  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  water-supply  from  a  geological  point  of 
view.  Neither  do  we  propose  to  strictly  adhere 
to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
the  order  just  laid  down.  It  was  thought  useful 
to  classify  the  matter  in  a  scientific  form,  but 
inasmuch  as  each  article  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  complete  in  itself,  it  is  desirable  after 
giving  a  few  details  of  any  subject,  immediately 
to  show  their  connexion  with  water-supply 
questions,  instead  of  leaving  this  for  some 
future  article  in  the  series,  when  that  connexion 
might  be  less  clearly  understood. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Commencing  with  that  portion  of  physical 
geography  dealing  with  the  contour  of  the 
ground,  we  may  at  once  state  that  for  any 
serious  scheme  of  water-supply  in  which  the 
fluid  is  derived  from  a  large  drainage  area,  the 
heights  and  contour  of  the  ground  must  be 
accurately  ascertained,  either  by  reference  to 
detailed  contour  maps,  such  as  those  issued  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  or  by  independent  level¬ 
ling.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  higher  ground  is  formed  by 
hard  rocks,  chiefly  in  the  western  and  central 
portions,  and  the  low-lying  or  slightly  undu¬ 
lating  land  by  softer  materials.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  one,  after  having  settled  the 
contour,  is  that  the  majority  of  streams  are 
situated  in  valleys  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
slightly  inclined,  and  that  the  uppermost 
extremities  of  the  valleys  end  in  a  cut  de  sac. 
This  phenomenon  is,  of  course,  far  better  de¬ 
fined  in  hilly  regions  than  low-lying  land,  where 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  slight  hollows.  The  reason  for  this  is 
clear  enough.  The  rivers  at  present  occupying 
the  valleys,  or  their  ancestors,  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  can  ed  out  the  valleys  in  which  they  run, 
by  unceasing  action  throughout  long  periods. 
Valleys  will  be  found  in  which  no  stream  or 
rivulet  at  present  exists,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  have  been  worn  away  in  ancient  times  in  a 
similar  manner.  Some  depressions,  however, 
•have  been  made  by  ice  and  other  action. 

In  this  way  we  see  that  each  stream,  with  its 
minute  tributaries,  has  its  watershed,  which  is 
quite  distinct,  and  divides  it  from  any  other 
stream.  If  the  stream  is  merely  a  tributary 
of  some  larger  river  flowing  into  the  sea  or 
a  lake,  the  same  law  holds  good ;  the  larger 
river  and  all  its  tributaries  are  confined  to  one 
large  valley  with  several  minor  ones  opening 
into  it,  along  which  the  various  tributaries 
come,  and  the  whole  are  surrounded  and  en¬ 
closed  by  one  continuous,  uneven,  irregular 
watershed  open  only  at  the  outlet  of  the  river. 
This  enclosed  area  is  known  as  a  river-basin, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  minor  basins  are 
frequently  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  series  of 
tributaries  with  one  another,  before  reaching 
the  main  river.  These  are  very  simple,  ele^ 
mentary  facts,  and  they  must  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind. 

These  facts  are  utilised  by  the  civil  engineer 
in  many  ways,  chiefly  in  choosing  a  suitable  spot 
to  derive  a  supply  of  water,  making  Nature 
assist  him  to  her  utmost  in  bringing  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  consumers.  He  takes  advantage 
of  the  enclosed  valleys  by  erecting  dams  across 
them,  behind  which  the  water  accumulates  as 
reservoir,  allowing  any  superfluous  fluid  to  flow 
off  by  means  of  waste  weirs  or  otherwise.  He 
can  approximately  estimate  the  amount  of 
water  capable  of  being  delivered  by  natural 
means  from  any  river-basin,  and  should  this 
amount  prove  insufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  can 
frequently  arrange  to  cut  through  the  watershed, 
and  tap  an  additional  supply  from  an  adjoining 
river  valley  or  basin. 

The  positions  and  heights  of  different  river- 
basins  with  reference  to  each  other  have,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  studied  in  making  preliminary 
inquiries  to  get  the  necessary  gradients,  &c. 
Where  a  river-basin  (or  lake)  lies  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  it  often  happens  that  a  distant 
city  at  a  much  lower  level  can  be  supplied  from 
this  source,  on  the  water  being  conducted  over 
lower  basins  lying  between  the  two  points.  It 
is  evident  that  the  physical  contour  of  the 
ground  plays  a  most  important  role  in  enabling 
such  schemes  to  be  successfully  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  heights,  slopes,  and  distances  all 
along  the  line  of  route  of  the  conduit  must  be 
accurately  known,  not  only  to  enable  the  proper 
gradient  to  be  observed  for  the  flow  of  the 
water,  but  to  ensure  correctness  in  calculating 
the  cubic  contents  of  rock  which  may  have  to 
be  excavated,  the  length  of  piping,  brickwork, 


&c., — important  items  in  arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  any  scheme. 

The  position  and  extent  of  moss-beds  and 
peat  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  they  assist  in 
throwing  some  light  on  the  nature  of  certain 
organic  impurities  in  water,  when  the  latter  is 
known  to  be  derived  from  drainage  areas  con¬ 
taining  these  vegetable  accumulations.  How, 
we  shall  see  when  considering  the  quality  of 
water.  In  general,  peaty  water  has  a  slight 
yellow  tinge. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OK  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,412,  Securing  Doors  and  Windows.  H.  Riess 
(Berlin). 

This  patent  relates  to  a  contrivance  for  arresting 
hinged  windows  or  doors,  and  securing  them  in 
)osition  when  opened  to  any  suitable  extent.  A 
linge-joint  is  detachably  secured  with  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities  to  the  side  frame  of  the  door  or  window, 
and  to  the  wing  respectively.  The  contrivance  is 
fixed  in  its  joint  by  means  of  a  screw-pin  and  nut, 
temporarily  rendering  the  two  plates  immovable  by 
the  aid  of  a  pin  and  boros  or  grooves. 

10,180,  Urinals,  &c.  J.  H.  da  Fonseca. 

By  this  invention,  an  arrangement  is  provided  for 
supplying  disinfeoting,  deodorising,  or  antiseptic 
fluid  to  urinals,  &o.  Within  the  basin  or  pan  is 
placed  a  plate  of  metal,  which  is  free  to  be  turned. 
This  plate  is  so  placed  that  when  the  wator  is  allowed 
to  flow  it  will  cause  the  plate  to  turn  and  thereby 
allow  disinfecting,  &c.,  fluid  to  flow  into  the  basin. 
When  the  wator  ceases  to  flow  the  plate  is  turned 
by  means  of  a  weight  or  spring  into  its  normal 
position,  and  is  ihus  caused  to  shut  the  trap  or 
valve  and  arrest  the  flow  of  disinfecting  fluid. 

17,796,  Hanging  Window  Sashes.  W.  Roberts. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  balance  each  other,  and  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  head 
of  the  window. 

3,057,  Improvements  in  Window  Fasteners. 
J.  H.  Evans. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  fastener  acting  with  a 
tumbler  and  catch.  The  action  is  as  follows  : — 
When  the  sash  is  closed,  the  inclined  side  of  the 
tumbler,  coming  in  contact  with  the  fixed  lug  on 
the  window-frame,  pushes  the  said  tumbler  back 
into  its  recess  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tumbler  has  passed 
the  lug  it  springs  out  and  prevents  the  sash  being 
opened.  The  catch  may  be  applied  to  windows, 
doors,  or  shutters. 

6,210,  Contrivance  for  Scaffolds.  F.  Triibert. 
According  to  this  invention,  a  clamp  or  fastener 
is  formed  in  iron,  with  rings,  hooks,  or  sockets  at 
either  end.  Its  use  is  to  connect  the  horizontal 
beams  of  a  scaffolding  or  like  structure  to  the 
vertical  beams  or  poles  which  support  them. 

6,517,  Fireproofing  Buildings.  G.  Hayes. 

This  invention  consists  in  covering  the  beams,  or 
le  face  of  tho  beams,  with  a  sheet  metal  lathing 
formed  with  upturned  flanges  or  bends  curving 
over  the  flanges  of  the  beam  as  a  grip.  The  lathing 
is  adapted  to  receive  and  hold  plaster,  and  also  as  a 
casing  for  columns  and  girders,  and  rnay  be  fixed  so 
as  to  leave  an  air-space  between  the  lathing  and 
that  which  it  encloses.  It  is  also  particularly 
adapted  to  hold  plaster  for  the  formation  of  par¬ 
titions  and  enclosures  for  light  and  elevator-shafts. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

10  343,  J.  Crossthwaite,  Construction  of  Chimney- 
uieces,  Mantelpieces,  &c. — 10,586,  A.  McLean* 
Blocks  or  Slabs  for  Paving. — 11,027,  R.  Petrie,  Draw 
and  Push  Bolts  for  Doors,  Windows  &?.— 
1°  018  II.  Ramsay,  Composite  Watertight  Fipe- 
ioints— 12,330,  W.  Morgan,  Walls  or  other  Brick 
Structures. — 4,174,  F.  Vine,  Fastenings  for  Win- 
dows. — 4.346,  W.  Popplewell,  Saw  Sets.- MU  I. 
Tutin,  Wind-guard  Smoke-preventor.  —  /,lb4,  J. 
Ivimm,  Chimney  Pot  or  Top  and  Fixing  same. 

RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Junk  18.— By  Winch  &  Sons  (at  Ashford). 
Tenterden,  Kent  -  Th.  Ticlihill  Entitle,  387. 

3r.  17p.,  f . .  ..iS.SOO 

By  Humdbet,  Bob,  &  Ftutt  (at  Watford). 

Watford— Forty-seven  plots  of  f.  land . 

.Junk  20.— By  Winch  &  Sons  (at  Maidstone). 
Goudburst,  Kent  —  “  Etchinghill  House,  and 

-10a.  <  r.  21  p.,  f . 

F.  cottage  and  9a.  2r.  9p . •••••• . - . 

"  Ktrhiogbole  Farm"  and  29a.  Ir.  8p.,  f . 

An  en-  loaure  of  f.  land,  5a.  lr.  2p.  . 

F.  orchard  land,  6a.  Or.  15p. . 

Junk  21.— By  G.  E.  Clarke. 

Walthamstow— 38,  Beulab-rd.,  f.,  r.  £32  p  a . 

Junk  22.— By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oaklet  (at 
Shrewsbury). 

Ludlow,  near— The  Crofton  Estate,  containing 

1,286a.  3r.  . . 

By  Messes.  Cobb  (at  Canterbury). 

-—33  and  34,  Wincheap-at.,  f.,  r.  £15 


2,340 


Canterbury— 33  and  34,  Wmcheap-st.,  l.,  r.  *.io  ^ 

YVincheapHouse  "  and  grounds,  f.,  r.  £35  p.a.  925 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  0a.  3r.  34p.  . . .  60U 

Wingham— An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  2a.  lr.  2Bp.,  r.  ^ 

8 1 a pfe*— Cottage  an d  fruit  land,  la.  Or.  23p.,  f .  ^>0 

Cottage  and  plot  of  land,  0a,  lr.  6p.t  L ••••■■• . ••• 

Preston— “  Parsonage  Farm"  and  4a.  Or.  19p., i., 

West  bere— Enclosures  of  f.  marsh  iand,  29a.  2r.  lip., 

Isle  of  Thanet  —  “  Thorne  House  ’  and  farm, 

367a.  Or.  31p.,  f.,  r.  £831.  10s.  p.a . 

Enclosures  of  land,  18a.  lr.  34p.,  f.,  r.  £48.  10s.  ^  ^ 

Enclosures  of  marsh  land,  81a.  3r.  36p.,  f.,  r. 

£120  p.a .  3’726 

June  24.— By  J.  Bakbe  &  Sons. 

High  Barnet-43,  Wood-st.,  f.,  r.  £20  p.a.  . . 

hnclosuresof  land  eontaimog  12a  Or.  IPp., 

South  Minima— An  enclosure  ot  f.  laud,  3a.  Or.  lop. 

Enclosures  of  f.  laud,  22a.  2r.  5p . 

Klstree — F.  land,  4a.  Or.  I3p.  .  —  . . . . 

F  accommodation  land.  12a.  3r.  33p . 

By  I).  J.  Cu ATTBLL. 

Orpington — 1,  Grasmere-villas,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a . 

By  S.  Chbtwood. 

Waltham-cross— F.  residence  with  stabling  and 

grounds  . .  . 

F.  house  and  Oa.  3r.  35p.,  r.  £25  p.a . 

"The  Britannia  "  p  h.,  f r.  £40  p  a  . 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  2a.  Or.  33p .  •  - 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  16a.  Or.  36p . •••••. . 

High-rd.  F.  lioutse  and  shop,  with  outbuildings, 

r.  £70  p.a . 

F.  house  and  shop,  r.  £24  p.a, 

Park-la.— F.  house  i 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

June  17.—  9.884,  A.  Hossack,  Chimney-tops  or 
Cowls  and  Ventilators. — 9,913,  W.  Wheatley, 
Swinging  Scaffold. — 9,915,  F.  Wells,  Combined 
Supply,  Overflow,  and  Waste  Fittings  for  Basins, 
Baths,  &c.  -9,973,  J.  Wilson,  Rolling  Partitions. 

June  18.-10,000,  S.  Deards,  Glazed  Roofs  and 
Skylights,  and  Metal  Bars  for  Same.— 10,013,  J. 
Redden,  Window  Sash  Fasteners. — 10,032.  G. 
BelliDgham,  Burglar  Alarm  Fastenings  for  Doors 
and  Windows.— 10,035,  R.  and  E.  Sankey,  Wall- 
decoration  and  in  Tiles,  Panels,  &c. — 10,052,  J. 
Cleminson,  Sliding  Doors. 

June  20.-10,069,  W.  Bird,  Fanlight  Adjustment. 

. — 10,070,  J.  Atherton,  Door  Handles. — 10,080,  R. 
Kempe,  Water-closets.  — 10,088,  The  Broseley 
Tileries  Company  and  J.  Crump,  Earthenware 
Quarries  or  Tiles. 

June  21. — 10,120,  S.  Wormald,  Rising  and  Falling 
Hinges  for  Doors,  &c. — 10,126,  W.  Bracewel , 
Joiners’  and  Cabinetmakers’  Holding-down  Cramps. 
— 10,127,  J.  Norton  and  Others,  Door  Checks  and 
Springs.— 10, 134,  E.  Sbayler,  Window-sash  Fastener. 
10,156,  J.  Semple,  Drain  or  Sewer  Pipes. 

June  22.-10,212,  W.  Read,  Painters'  and 
Plumbers’  Blow  Lamp. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,949,  J.  Middlehurst,  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
Wator-closets. — 6,966,  J.  Bone  and  W.  Wilton, 
Fastener  for  Window  Sashes  and  Casements. — 
8,339,  R.  Taylor,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 8,444, 
W.  Macdonald,  Sash  Fastener. — 9,126,  T.  Bear  and 
C.  Whitefield,  Mitreing  Machines. — 9,252,  J.  Ander¬ 
son  and  W.  Wilson,  Whitewashing  Brush,  &c. — 
i  9,436,  J.  Fleming,  Paint. 


1,030 

13,000 


2,000 

200 

1,150 


3,450 


villa  residence 


•.£151  p.a .  J>DOU 

By  Walk  kb  &  Rcntz. 

Lee — 102,  Lee  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  £52.  10s.  p.a .  710 

Bryanston-sq. — 3  to  6,  Moore-st.,  u  t.  12  yrs.,  no 

r.  £50  p.a . •  .  400 

By  H.  Haines  &  Son. 

Clapham— 53,  65,  and  57,  Old  Town,  f.,  r.  £145  p.a.  -,030 
Red  Hill,  Woodlands-rd.  —  “  Claremont  Villa, 

£56  p.a . •••■- .  765 

By  Gkben  &  Son. 

Ravenscourt-park — 101,  Dalling  rd.,  f.,  r.  £32  p.a....  400 

By  A.  W.  Taylob  St  Co.  „ 

Soutbfields,  Putney— "Northumberland  Villa,”  u.t. 

61  yrs.,  g.r.  £11,  r.  t45  p.a . 

j ii xb  25.— By  Broad  &  Wiltshirb. 

Lee— 3,  Woodstock- villas,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  £lo,  e.r. 

£100  p.a .  600 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Bermondsey— The  Spa  Factory  and  2,  Clements-rd., 

f.,  £120  . .  1>800 

F  e.r.  of  £60,  with  reversion  in  oo  yrs.  to  an  e.r. 

of  £300  p.a . . . V .  L62” 

F.g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  55  yrs.  to  an  e.r.  ^ 

14  Clements-rd.,  at  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £2,  r.  £30  p.a.  ...  235 

By  Whittingham  &  Sons. 

Walthamstow— 11,  Cromwell-rd.,  f.,  r.  £20  p.a.  ...  400 

By  E.  Millard. 

Marvlebone-rd.— No.  15  ',  and  21,  Alsop-mews,  u.t. 

'32  yrs.,  g.r.  £20,  r.  £125  p.a .  950 

152  Marylebone-rd.,  and  20,  Alsop-mews,  n.t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  £36,  r.  £126  p.a .  750 

Dorset-sq.— H,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  no  g.r., 

e.r.  £75  p.a . 630 

Islington — I. g.r.  of  £170,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  at  a  g.r.  of 

£14  p.a .  L-00 

Kingsland — I. g.r.  of  £43.  6s.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  at  a  g.r. 

of  £36.  6s.  p.a .  65 

By  A.  Richards. 

Woodford  Wells-Two  c.  houses  in  WbitehaU-rd., 

r.  £36.  4s.  p.a . . .  3““ 

An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  4a.  7r.  18p .  1,16° 

By  Giddy  &  Turner. 

Wallington  —  3,  Alcester-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s.,  r.  £42  p.a . ;;••••••  39U 

Blackheuth,  Bennett  -  park— "Frome  House,  u.t. 

63  yrs  ,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £45  p.a . . .  390 

By  Bban,  Bubnett,  &  Co. 

Shortlands,  Kent— A  plot  of  f.  land .  4-° 

By  Dkbkniiam,  Tkwson,  &  Co. 

Hind  Head,  Hants— “  The  Chalet,"  and  la.  2r.  21p. 
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By  Fullbr,  Mooir,  &  Fuller. 

Croydon — 1  to  6,  Station-ter.,  f.,  r.  £840  p.a .  £11,800 

“The  Crown”  p.h.,  f.,  r.  £150  p.a .  10,0G0 

20,  Chorch-st.,  f.,  r.  £83  p.a .  1,440 

June  20.— By  Howell,  Son,  &  Bonnin. 
Notting-hill— 33,  Wheatstone-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.,  e.r.  £30  p.a .  150 

By  Norman,  Son,  &  Bowen. 
Lincoln’e-inn-fields — “The  Coach  and  Horses," 

p.h.,  f„  r.  £60  p  a .  1,325 

By  Collett  &  Collett. 

Westbourne-park — 119,  Tavistock-cres. ,  u.t.75yrs., 

g.r.  £8,  r.  £ 40  p.» .  335 

By  L.  Farmer. 

Kilburn — 41,  Princess-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £20, 

e. r.  £45  p.a .  80 

By  Farebbothbr,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

8troud,  Gloucestershire — The  Rodborough  Manor 

f.  estate  of  163a .  14,000 

Greenford— “  flreenford  Cottage,”  and  3a.  Or.  8p.,  f.  2,260 

A  plot  of  f.  meadow  land  . .  220 

Brixton-rd.— No.  365,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  £15 .  1,120 

Fulham-rd. — 111,  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a .  675 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley'. 

Hatton -garden— 11,  Cross-st.,  and  “The  Three 

Tuns  ”  p.h.,  f.,  r.  £198  pa .  3,540 

SpitalU*-lds— 18.  20,  and  22,  Hanbury-st.,  and  8  and 

9,  Wood-st.,  f.,  r.  £176  p.a .  3,500 

Chingford — Copyhold  farm  Us.  Or.  7p  ,  r.  £30 p.a.  1,165 
By  F.  Jolly. 

Holloway — 79,  Tufnell-park-rd,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £9, 

e.r.  £55  p.a .  470 

Dalston — 32,  Greenwood-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

e.r.  £48  p.a .  450 

Stratford — 15,  17,  and  19,  Livingstone-rd.,  u.t.  78 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9.  9s.,  r.  £6t  p.a .  330 

Plaistow— 12,  London-ter.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r. 

£28  p.a .  200 

74,  Dpper-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r.  £22  p.a.  ...  175 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  &  Harrington. 

Spitalfields,  Corbett-court — F.  stabling,  r.  £45  p.a.  660 
By  Rutlby,  Son,  &  Vink. 

Hoxton — 227,  New  Nerth-rd.,  and  1a,  Arliogton-st., 

u.t.  38 yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  «s.,  r.  £70  p.a .  685 

19,  Arlington-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.  g.r.  £4.  4s.,  r.  £36 

p.a .  365 

15,  Baring-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  5s  .  r.  £30  p.a.  285 
Croydon,  Queen's-rd.— “The  Four  in  Hand”  beer¬ 
house,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a .  800 

Gray’s-inu-rd. — 1  and  2,  Phoenix-pl.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g. r.  £10,  r.  £52  p.a .  335 

Brunswiek-sq. — 11,  Grenville-st.,  and  2  and  4,  The 

Colonnade,  u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.  £33.  12s.,  r.  £85  p.a.  90 
Hampstead -rd.— 2,  3,  and  4,  Little  George-st.,  u.t. 

21  yrs.,  g  r.  £12.  12s .  360 

Haveratoek-bill—  No.  25,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  e.r. 

£40  p.a . .  370 

June  27.— By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Crouch-hill— The  f.  residence,  “  Angleside  ” .  1,000 

Dulwich — 16,  Belvoir-rd.,  f.,  r.  £22  p.a .  260 

Holloway — 12,  Windermere-rd.,  f .  365 

Tottenham-court-rd  — No.  11b,  f.,  e.r.  £200  p.a .  3,260 

Islington— 5  and  7,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  £78  p.a .  l/'85 

1  to  12,  Bath-pl.,  f.,  r.  £250  p.a .  1,700 

Upper-st. — A  plot  of  f.  land .  405 

Addiscombe— 63  to  69,  Clyde-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

£60,  r.  £216  p.a .  800 

Green-lanes— 40a,  Springdale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  6s.,  r.  £32  p.a..... .  275 

By  Squire  &  Newton. 

Sydenham— 1  and  2,  Hilton-villas,  f.,  r.  £60  p  a .  805 

4,  5,  8nd  6,  Oaksford-ayenue,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10.  16s.,  r.  £85.  16s .  320 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Old  Kent-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £41  with  reversion  to  £170 

p.a.  in  9  years  . 1,926 

F.g.r.  of  £32.  8s.,  with  reversion  to  £170  in  10 

yrs .  1,620 

Kennington— An  i.g.r.  of  £111.  14s.,  u  t.6yrs.,  g.r. 

£46.  12s.  6d.  p.a .  220 

Wandsworth — F.g.r.  of  £24,  with  reversion  in  8  yrs. 

tor.  of  £167  p.a .  1,200 

Rotherhithe — F.g.r.  of  £12,  with  reversion  in  5  yrs. 

to  e.r.  of  £56  p.a .  550 

New  Kent-rd. — 110,  Falmouth -rd.,  u.t.  4  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £50  p.a .  65 

Battersea— 86.  Ingrave-rd.,  f..  r.  £45  p.a .  690 

Catford — 14,  Canterbury-rd. ,  f.,  r.  £35  p.a .  350 

Old  Kent-rd — 286,  288,  and  290,  St.  James’s-rd., 

f. ,  r.  £95  p.a .  1,000 

Nos.  298  to 304,  (even),  St.  James's-rd.,  f.,  r.  £121 

p.a .  1,265 

By  Mr.  Jamieson. 

Putney — 22  and  23,  Stratford -gr.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£0,  r.  £50  p.a .  620 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepter. 

Kent,  Bromley — The  f.  residence  “  Tintern  ”  .  2,100 

Knockholt— “  Mariners'  Lodge,”  and  7  a.  f .  1,800 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Wapping— 2  and  13,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.,  r.  £140  p.a.  776 
June  28.— By  E.  Owkrs. 

Willesden— 2  and  3,  “The  Chestnuts,”  u.t.  95  yrs., 

g. r.  £12.  r.  £58  p.a .  690 

4  and  6,  “The  Chestnuts,”  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  £12, 

r.  £60  p.a .  585 

Kensal-green— 54  and  66  Greyhound-rd.,  u.t.  95 

yrs.,  g.r.  £10.  10s.,  r.  £52  p  a .  375 

By  G.  Stockings. 

Camden-rd.— No.  1a,  u  t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £20,  r.  £60 

p.a .  550 

By  Thb  Cheap  Wood  Company. 

Walthamstow— 10,  Gamuel-rd.,  f.,  r.  £26  p.a .  245 

Bv  Baker  &  Rons. 

Brussels  —  The  building  materials  forming  the 

British  section  of  the  Exhibition  .  600 

By  H.  V.  Chew. 

Leytonstone — The  f.  residence  “  Maunamead,”  e.r. 

£42  p.a .  .  655 

Leyton — 17,  Belmont-villas, u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  5s., 

r.  £26  p.a .  315 

By  R.  Reid. 

Soho — 171,  Wardour-st.,  f.,  r.  £100  p.a .  2,000 

8urbiton — F.g.r.  of  £20,  with  reversion  in  39  yrs.  to 

an  e.r.  of  £100  p.a .  600 

ByNBWRON  &  Hahding. 

Holloway — 19,  Loraine-rd..  f.,  e.r.  £48  p.a .  620 

Kingslaod-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £26,  with  reversion  in  38 

yrs.,  to  a  r.  of  £120  p.a .  .  830 

F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in  16  yrs.  to  a  r.  of 
£65  p.a .  840 


Barnsbury — 62  and  64,  John-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2.  108.,  e.r.  £94  p.a .  £900 

18,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g  r.  £9,  r.  £46  p.a.  ...  375 

1,  Richmond  -  cres.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r. 

£62.  10s.  p.a .  .  500 

Balls  Pond— 9  to  13,  Hawthorne-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g  r.  £21,  r.  £118  p.a .  930 

Hackney — 21,  23,  and  25,  8purstowe-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g  r.  £18,  r.  £84  p.a .  660 

Islington— 16  and  17,  Popham-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

£20,  r.  £83.  4s .  195 

By  Randall,  Beard,  2l  Bakbr. 

New  Southgate — 2,  3,  6,  and  6,  Clydesdale-ter.,  u.t. 

92  yrs.,  g.r.  £21,  r.  £83  p  a .  420 


\  Contraction*  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 

MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  July  9. 

Builders’  Accident  Insurance.— Ordinary  General  Meet¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  Directors’  Report  and  for  electing 
Directors  and  Auditors,  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Fourth  vacation  visit  to 
Professor  Herkomer’s  House  and  Schools  at  Bushey  (see 
advt.). 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Kelly 
House,  Wemyss  Bay. 


jjjlistcHanea, 

Church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and 
Martyr,  Lombard-street. — In  our  last  week’s 
number  we  announced  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  demolish  yet  another  of  our  typical  “  City 
churches,” — that  in  Langbourne  Ward,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  the  East  Anglian  king 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  mode  of 
Sebastian,  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the 
year  870,  at  Hoxne,  county  Suffolk.  Of  the 
former  structure  but  little  more  is  known  than 
that  therein  was  buried  John  Shute  (1563), 
author  of  “  The  First  and  Chiefe  Groundes  of 
Architecture,” — one  of  the  earliest  works  of  its 
kind  published  in  this  country.  Rebuilt  by  Wren, 
after  the  Tuscan  style,  in  1690,  and  at  a  cost  of 
5,207 1.  11s.,  it  has  since  served  for  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  St. 
Nicholas  Aeons.  The  church  is  not  square 
on  plan,  nor  are  the  opposite  sides  parallel.  The 
interior  dimensions,  teste  the  late  Mr.  George 
Godwin’s  work,  are  60  ft.  (that  is,  north  to 
south)  exclusively  of  the  tower,  by  39  ft.  wide. 
The  tower,  projecting  from  the  southern  eleva¬ 
tion  by  less  than  2  ft.,  and  having  its  piers  within 
the  church,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  90  ft., 
the  spire  forming  a  later  addition.  The  com¬ 
munion-table  stands  within  a  wide  recess  of  the 
northern  wall,  between  two  paintings,  by  Etty, 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  were  set  up  after  the 
repairs  of  1833.  The  fabric  was  restored  by 
Butterfield,  and  was  re-opened  in  1865,  and 
again  in  1880.  The  two  stained-glass  windows 
representing  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  formerly  in  the 
chancel,  were  given  by  the  parishioners ;  that 
between  them  was  “  set  up  in  the  memorable 
year  of  the  union,  1707.”  The  two  windows, 
together  with  the  “  memorial  ”  window,  were 
removed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  church  about  nine  years  ago,  when  the 
organ  was  transferred  from  a  stage  in  the  tower 
to  the  western  wall.  Hatton  describes  the 
“  painted  monument  like  a  hatchment  with  her 
arms  and  supporters  ”  in  memory  of  Queen  Mary, 
consort  of  William  III.  The  organ  (1833)  was 
built  by  J.  C.  Bishop.  The  value  of  the  living 
is  stated  in  “  Mackeson’s  Guide  ”  to  be  1.500Z. 
with  a  house.  A  petition  against  this  church’s 
demolition  lies  for  signature  within  the 
entrance. 

Presentation  to  a  Surveyor. — Mr.  J.  W. 
Hudson,  of  the  Surveyor’s  Department  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  on  retiring  from 
official  life  on  J une  24,  after  thirty-three  years’ 
service,  was  presented  by  his  brother-officers 
and  friends  with  an  elaborately-chased  and 
engraved  silver  salver,  inscribed  with  feeling 
expressions  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  the  Vestry-hall 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe,  C.E.,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  friends,  and  was  suitably 
acknowledged  by  the  recipient.  The  whole  of 
the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Vestry  also 
spontaneously  subscribed  for  a  watch  and  guard 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  Mr.  Hudson  retires  upon 
a  superannuation  allowance  unanimously  voted 
by  the  Vestry. 

Tlie  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The 

eightieth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  corporation 
is  announced  for  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
Freemasons’  Hall,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  the 
chair. 


The  Portland  Industrial  Dwellings. — 

A  notorious  Marylebone  rookery,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Conway  and  Grafton  courts,  and 
adjacent  to  the  now  open  burial-ground  in 
Paddington-street,  has  just  been  replaced  by 
seven  blocks  of  dwellings  for  occupation  by  the 
working  -  classes.  These  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Wall  Bros.,  of  Kentish-town. 
who  tendered  for  13.743Z.,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architects,  Mr.  G.  Wren 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  several 
blocks  contain  209  rooms  in  all,  whereof  the 
lowest  rent  is  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  for 
each  room.  Messrs.  Berry  &  Sons,  engineers, 
of  Rsgency  -  square,  Westminster,  have  fitted 
up  a  separate  steam  laundry,!  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  washiDg,  wringing, 
drying,  and  ironing.  Each  block  consists  of 
four  floors  and  a  basement,  and  on  every  flight, 
are  supplied  water,  two  water  -  closets,  and 
gas.  The  County  Council  have  been  petitioned- 
for  authority  to  re-name  these  tenements  by 
style  of  Ossington-buildings,”  in  tribute  to  the 
helpful  interest  which  Lady  Ossington  takes  in 
the  domestic  improvements  of  the  parish. 
Various  bands,  including  that  of  the  “  D ,r 
police  division,  play  in  the  recreation  ground  ; 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co., 
of  121,  Bunhill-row,  for  551.,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Vestry  for  the  erection  of  a  band-stand, 
seats,  &c. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  trade  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an 
upward  move  again,  the  tone  of  the  market 
being  healthy.  There  is  a  greater  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  buyers  to  place  their  orders  at 
present  rates,  and  this  causes  prices  to  be 
strong,  and  advances  are  heard  of  from  various 
quarters.  The  Scotch  warrant  market  has  been 
firmer,  and  quotations  are  higher  than  a  week 
ago.  Slight  advances  have  been  made  in 
Cleveland  iron,  and  Bessemer  is  very  steady- 
at  old  prices.  In  Lancashire  and  Stafford¬ 
shire  pig  -  iron  shows  a  rising  tendency. 
There  is  a  further  upward  movement  in  finished" 
iron.  Sheets  have  gone  up  10s.  a  ton,  and 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  bars  are  5s. 
dearer.  Steel  prices  are  very  much  stiffer. 
Rails  and  wire  rods  in  the  north-west  are  5s. 
better  in  price,  while  blooms  are  quoted  2s.  6d. 
more.  Ship-builders  are  not  booking  orders 
quite  as  readily  as  lately,  but  this  is  due,  more 
particularly  on  the  Clyde,  to  the  continued  trade 
disputes  and  the  uncertainty  to  which  they 
give  rise.  Engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tinue  very  busy,  and  in  many  cases  are  unable 
to  book  more  work. — Iron. 

Bear  Yard,  near  Clare  Market.— In  the 
course  of  last  month  were  demolished  some  old 
workshops,  store-houses,  and  the  like,  con¬ 
structed  mainly  of  wood,  which  stood  within 
the  area  of  Bear-yard,  at  the  rear  of  the  Board 
School  in  Vere-street.  These  messuages,  we 
believe,  had  formerly  served  for  slaughter¬ 
houses.  After  a  fire  which  broke  out  here  on 
September  17,  1809,  some  red-brick  walls  came 
to  light  which  were  considered  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  theatre — not  to  be  confounded  with- 
the  neighbouring  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  Theatre 
— in  Gibbons’s  tennis-court,  Vere-street.  That 
theatre  was  opened  in  the  tennis-court  by 
Killigrew’s  company  in  November,  1660,  and 
there  they  abode  until  their  removal  in  April, 
1663,  to  the  King’s  house,  the  first  on  its  site, 
further  westward,  which  is  now  represented  by 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

New  Harbour  Works  at  Copenhagen  — 

We  referred  recently  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  free  harbour,  with  docks,  warehouses,  &c.r 
at  Copenhagen,  and  it  is  now  stated  that 
several  offers  have  been  made  by  German- 
entrepreneurs  to  carry  out  the  same.  How¬ 
ever,  this  has  caused  certain  banks  in  the. 
Danish  capital  to  provide  the  funds  required, — 
about  120, 000J., — and  therefore  the  work  will, 
no  doubt,  shortly  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  Cripples’  Home,  Marylebone-road. — 
With  reference  to  this  building,  a  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  our  number  of  the  22nd  ult.,. 
Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay  writes  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  floors,  roofs,  and  vaults  were 
fireproofed  by  him  upon  his  system  of  solid 
concrete,  and  that  he  also  supplied  and  erected 
all  the  constructional  ironwork,  cast-iron  tank,, 
and  roof.  The  Seyssel  Asphalt e  Co.  asphalted 
the  concrete  roof-flats. 

Cremation  in  Finland.  —  A  cremation 
society, — the  first  of  its  kind, — has  been  formed, 
in  Finland,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  authorities,  a  crematorium  will  be 
erected. 
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Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  —  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  was  held  in  the 
Old  Hall,  Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Mr. 
William  Morris  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Old  and 
New,”  in  which  he  said  that  no  private  reasons, 
such  as  gain  or  profit,  were  strong  enough, 
and  no  public  reasons  that  he  had  met  with 
were  sufficient,  to  warrant  the  destruction  of 
historical  and  romantic  buildings.  If  we  had 
a  population  that  could  not  appreciate  beauty 
sve  should  also  have  one  that  could  not  produce 
beauty.  As  regarded  the  romance  of  the 
society,  he  considered  that  romance  meant  a 
•capacity  for  the  true  conception  of  history,— for 
seeing  the  past  times  live  in  the  present  through 
the  relics  that  were  left  to  us.  We  should  look 
upon  ourselves  as  only  trustees  for  those  who 
were  to  come  after  us  when  we  were  dealing 
with  public  or  ancient  buildings,  and  if  we  were 
not  rich  enough  to  preserve  them  in  all  their 
beauty  and  romance,  then  we  were  poor  indeed. 
As  specimens  of  mere  craftsmanship,  as  showing 
us  what  sort  of  work  our  workers  could  turn 
out  before  the  intervention  of  the  middle-man 
or  huckster,  everything  that  was  old  should 
be  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  to  our 
posterity.  '  Craftsmanship  now  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  our  surgeons.  No  one  could  get  a 
decent  house  built,  but  everybody  could  have 
his  leg  cut  off  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  Mr. 
Morris  wound  up  with  an  indignant  protest 
against  those  whom  he  described  as  “  ignorant 
restorers  of  the  works  of  our  forefathers.”  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Morris  for  his 
paper. 

Architecture  at  University  College.— 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the 
members  of  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith’s  Classes  : 
— Fine  Art :  Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  H.  P. 
Adams.  2nd  Prize,  E.  C.  Finch.  Certificate, 
3*,  Louis  Jacob.  Second  Class,  J.  P.  Cooper 
and  E.  B.  Hoole.  Third  Class,  K.  Sakurai  and 

A.  G.  Salmon.  Construction  :  Donaldson  Silver 
Medal:  P.  S.  Worthington.  2nd  Prize,  S.  A. 
Lang.  Certificates,  3*,  A.  G.  Salmon.  4*,  A. 
G.  Robertson.  5#,  W.  W.  Hind  Smith.  Second 
Class,  H.  P.  Adams  and  V.  H.  King.  Third 
Class,  C.  W.  Dawson,  E.  Cubitt  Nicholls,  and 
Tokitaro  Okada.  Modern  Practice:  Prize: 
Walter  Taylor.  Certificate,  2*,  Harry  Sirr. 
Second  Class,  H.  P.  Adams,  S.  C.  Arding,  Sidney 
Mart,  Jas.  Simpson,  and  P.  S.  Worthington. 
Third  Class,  E.  C.  Finch,  F.  W.  Fryer,  and  H. 

B.  Young,  of  Slough.  Those  names  marked 
with  an  asterisk  obtained  the  number  of  marks 
qualifying  for  a  prize. 

Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art.— The 

Marquis  of  Bute  has  granted  the  use  of  the 
drill-hall  at  Cardiff  for  the  eleventh  annual 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  to  be  held  during 
the  Church  Congress.  We  are  informed  that 
“the  leading  church  and  school  furnishers 
throughout  the  country  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  exhibiting,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  trade  department  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  larger  than  ever,  while  great  pains  are  being 
taken  to  secure  a  large  and  interesting  loan 
collection.”  The  exhibits  will  embrace  every 
object  used  in  the  building  and  adornment  of 
churches,— goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths'  work, 
ancient  and  modern  and  ecclesiastical  metal¬ 
work  in  general,  tapestry,  embroidery,  wood 
and  ivory  carving,  church  furniture,  paintings, 
drawings,  architectural  designs,  Sec.  The 
offices  of  the  Exhibition  have  been  removed  to 
Maltravers  House,  17  and  18,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  26th  ult.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Vicars’  College. 
In  the  report  read  by  the  senior  secretary,  Rev. 
J.  L.  Fulford,  notices  were  given  of  the  works 
of  restoration  recently  carried  out  in  two  or 
three  churches  in  North  Devon,  Braunton,  and 
Heanton  Punchardon,  and  the  work  was  gene¬ 
rally  commended.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
gma.11  parish  church  of  St.  Pancras,  Exeter,  re¬ 
cently  reopened,  after  having  been  shut  up  for 
years,  and  of  its  satisfactory  restoration.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  on 
“  Basilican  and  Greek  Churches,”  carefully 
illustrated. 

Shop  Shutters.— The  Bostwick  Gate  and 
Shutter  Co.  send  us  a  diagram  showing  the 
application  to  shop  fronts  of  their  patent  fold¬ 
ing  iron  shutters  and  gates,  the  application 
of  which  to  dwelling-houses  we  have  before 
noticed. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Shops,  Waiting-rooms,  Ac.,  Viotoria  Pier, 
Douglas . 

Isle  of  Man  Harbour 
Commissioners  . 

Not  stated. 

MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

11  0  0  16  0  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBKH. 

Groenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

8equoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  „  . 


Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac .  2  0  0  3  10 

Oak  „  2  10  0  4  10 

Canada  .  6  10  0  7  10 

Pino,  Canada  red  . . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dautsic . fathom 

.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  A>' . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  ,.std.  100  9  10  0  11  0 

,,  „  4th  and  3rd.. 


ttiga 


St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .... 
„  2nd  „  .... 

,,  white  .... 

8wedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

2nd . 

3rd,  Ac . 

uce,  1st  . 

3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  ] 

pared,  First . 

8econd  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . f 

Honduras,  Ac. . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 
Mexican  ,,  ., 

Tobasco  „  ., 

Honduras  ,, 


3  6  0  4  0  0 

3  10  0  6  10  0 

4  10  0  6  10  0 

6  0  0  6  10  0 


8  0  0  9  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  16  0  0 

10  0  0  11  0  0 

7  10  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  16  0  0 

9  10  0  17  0  0 

18  0  0  26  10  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

800  10  10  0 

9  10  0  11  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  16  0  8  16  0 

6  10  0  20  0  0 


0  0  41  0  0  4} 

0  0  4}  0  0  4} 

0  0  4}  0  0  6} 

0  0  4}  0  0  6} 

0  0  4}  0  0  6} 


TIMBER  (continued). 


Box,  Turkey . 

Rose,  Rio . 

. ton 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

. foot 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

Ibon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London... ton 
„  „  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
CorpBH  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton 

Beat  selected  . . . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Mbtal... . 

Lead — Shoot,  English... 

Spbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands . 

Tiff- 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots  . 

Zinc — English  sheet  ... 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . . 

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . . 

Archangel  . 


4  0  0  12  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  6  0  1  0 

0  0  9  0  1  3 

0  0  4}  0  0  6} 


660  6  10  0 


lb.  0  0  6  0  5!  6} 
ton  13  10  0  14  0  0 


93  0  0  0  0  0 


...ton  21  0 

.  26  10 

.  21  10 


27  10  0 
0  0  0 
21  10 


0  0  0  0  0 


.  21  0  0  40  0  0 

.  6  0  0  6  0  0 

.  7  0  0  12  0  0 

...barrel  13  0  13  6 

.  0  16  9  0  16  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Wood  Blocks,  Thames  Ballast  and  Sand,  Ac. 

Broken  Granite  and  Kentish  Flints . . 

Painting  Works . . 

Swimming  Bath . . 

Kerbing,  Channelling,  Roadmaking,  Ac . 

Underground  Urinal,  Ac.  . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Casual  and  Receiving  Wards .  . 

I  'n\ ing  . . . 

Well-Sinking  . . 

Cast  iron  Pipes  . 

Brick  Sewer,  Ac.  . . 

Postal  Sorting  Office,  South  Tottenham . 

Kerbing  and  Paving  ...  . 

Additions,  &•  .,  to  Clerkenwell  Police  Court  .. 

High  Level  Sewer,  Ac . . 

Wood -Paving  . 

Formation  of  Wharf . 

Drainage  System,  Worksto  Soil  Pipes, Ac. 
Pipe  Hewers,  Manholes,  Gullies,  Ac.  . 

Reproduction  of  Groups  of  Figures . 


By  whom  Required. 


Chelsea  Vestry . 

Barking  Town  Loc.  Bd. 
St.  Saviours  Union  ... 
Forest  Gate  8ch.  Dist. 
Plumstead  Bd.  of  Wks. 

Paddington  Vestry . 

Bermondsey  Vestry . 

Strand  Union  . 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Kettering  WaterwkaCo. 

Lambeth  Vestry  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Chelmsford  Town  Coun. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Belfast  Corporation  ... 

West  Ham  Council . 

Fulham  Vestry . 

Poplar  Union’ . 

Shirley  and  Fremantle 

Local  Board  . 

St.  Fancras  Vestry . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  i 
Engineer. 


G.  K.  Strachan..  , 
C.  J.  Dawson  ... 

J  arvis  A  Son . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  S.  Cross  . 

Official  . 

J.  E.  Worth . 

T.  Hennell . 

Hugh  McIntosh  , 

Official  . 

C.  Pert  wee . 

Official  . 

J.  C.  Broiland  .... 

I. ewia  Angeil . . 

J.  P.  Norriogton  . 
Messrs.  Clarkson. 

H.  J.  Weston  .... 

W.  B.  Scott  . 


July  9th 

July  11th 
do. 
do. 

July  12th 

July  15th 
do. 

July  16th 
do. 
do. 

July  18th 
do. 

July  19th 

July  22nd 
do. 

July  23rd 
do. 

July  24th 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Borough  Surveyor  . 

Clerk  of  the  Works  . 

Inspector  of  Sewers  and  Drains . 

Second  Clerk  in  Surveyor’s  Department. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Ac . 

Surveyor  . . . 

County  Surveyorships,  Ireland . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon 

Town  Council . 

Twickenham  Local  Bd. 
Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 
St.  John  (Hampstead) 

Vestry  . 

St.  Saviour’s  District 

Board  of  Works . 

Acton  Local  Board . 

Civil  Service  Com . 


200f . 

Not  stated  . 

3i.  3s.  per  week 

lOOf . .- . 

1101.,  Ac . 

350J . 

Not  stated  . 


July  8  th 
July  9th 
July  10th 


July  16th 
July  16  th 
July  26th 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays .j 

BISHOPSTEIGNTON  (Devon).  — For  alteration  to 
house.  Ac.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  architect,  Newton  Abbot  :  — 

F.  W.  Pook,  Bishopsteignton  . £667  8  9 

Fey  A  Son,  Bishopsteignton*  .  374  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

CANTERBURY.— For  proposed  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Canterbury  Club,  St.  George’s-street,  Canter¬ 
bury.  Messrs.  Cowell  A  Bromley,  architects,  Folke¬ 
stone  : — 

Knock,  Ashford  . £8,200  0  0 

Gaskiu,  Canterbury .  2,935  0  0 

Judges,  Boughton  .  2,910  0  O 

Gentry,  Canterbury... .  2,876  0 


Denne,  Walmer 

Martin,  Ramsgate  . 

Denne  A  Son,  Deal  . 

Cozens.  Canterbury . 

Wiltshire,  Canterbury... 


2,838 
2,8  8  0  0 
2,780  0  0 
2,693  0  0 
2,034  0  0 


COBHAM. — For  sanitary  works  at  “Fairlawn, 
Cobham,  for  Mr.  Maling  Grant.  Mr.  J.  Nixon  Hors- 
field,  surveyor : — 

J.  Johnson,  Brighton-road,  Surbiton  £134  0  0 

COLCHESTER.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
“  Delaval  ”  Lodge,  Lexden,  for  Mr.  G.  D.  Shafto.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Start,  architect.  High-street,  Colchester: — 

T.  J.  Ward  .  £600  0  0 

E.  R.  Orfeur  .  485  0  0 

R.  Beaumont  .  457  0  0 

F.  Dupont  (accepted)  .  453  0  0 

[All  of  Colchester.] 

DUBLIN.— For  additions  to  the  library  and  museum 
buildings.  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  K.H.A., 
architect,  22,  Clare-street,  Dublin: — 

Library.  Museum. 

Collen  Bros . £1,675  O  0  . £225  0  0 

.1.  &  W.  Beckett...  1,575  0  0  .  *235  0  0 

H.  Sharpe .  1,468  0  0  .  301  0  0 

S.  Bolton  A  Sons...  1,490  0  0*  .  276  0  0* 

*  Accepted. 
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DYMCHURCH  (Kent). — For  the  construction  of  three 
timber  groynes  on  the  sea  front,  at  Dymchnrch.  Kent, 
for  the  Lords,  Bailiff,  and  Jurats  of  the  Level  of  Romney 
Marsh.  Mr.  H.  D.  Good,  Engineer : — 

R.  Webster,  Folkestone  . £1,020  0  0  ! 

W.  SwaleB,  8horeham .  878  0  0 

W.  Haisell,  Lydd .  587  14  0 

H.  8.  Winser,  Ore,  Hastings .  585  0  0 

Wraight  Bros.,  Dymchurch  .  543  0  0 

Wm.  Martin,  Lydd  (accepted) .  623  0  0  l 


EDMONTON. — For  the  construction  of  new  roads  and 
sewers,  at  Silver -street,  Edmonton,  for  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Croucher  A  Co.,  surveyors,  70,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Nowell  A  Robson . £1,700  0  0 

J  esse  J ackson  .  1 ,089  0  0 

C.  Killingbaek  .  1,645  0  0 

Woods  A  Co .  1,410  0  0 

A.  T.  Catley  .  1,309  0  0 

J.  Pizzay .  1,257  0  0 

G.  Bell .  1,223  0  0 

C.  Tayler .  1,119  0  0 

T.  Adams  .  1,092  11  10 

W.  Nicholls  .  1  029  0  0 


EDWARDSTONE  (8uffolk).  —  For  new  farmstead, 
Edwardstone,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lacey,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Dobson  . £1,838  0  0 

Grimwood  &  Sons* .  1,698  0  0 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


EL8TREE. — For  the  erection  of  cottages  for  Mr.  Henry 
Hucks  Gibbs.  Messrs.  Woodd  &  Ainslie,  architects : — 
John  Shillitoe  &  Son,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  (accepted)  . £1,106  0  0 


EPPING.— For  alterations  to  “Forest  Side,” for  Mr.  C. 
J.  Hainsworth.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect,  72,  Wool- 
exchange,  Coleman-Btreet,  E.C.  : — 

Lascelles . £555  o  0 

T.  Watson .  437  0  0 

Marston .  433  0  0 

Palmer  Bros .  421  0  0 

Hood  (accepted)  . 393  0  0 


FAREHAM. — For  general  alterations,  re-seating, 
painting  and  decorating,  Ac.  to  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Mr.  Wm.  Yeardye,  architect,  High-street,  Gosport : — 

E.  Tuite  (accepted)  . . . £274  0  0 

[Four  tenders  received]. 


FELIX8TOWE. — For  new  stabling,  Felixstowe,  for  the 
Eev.  Washington.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect : — 

Bennett  . £1,070  0  0 

Saunders .  000  0  0 

'Vara  .  899  0  0 

Everett  .  860  0  0 

Brown .  850  0  0 

Grimwood  &  Sons .  833  0  0 


r  LONDON. — For  cleaning  and  whitewashing  the  Chelsea 
Infirmary : — 

“.Jon 


H.  Jones,  Uxbridge-road . £825 

T.  Burbidge,  Sydney -street,  Chelsea...  395  10  0 

J.  Leggett,  1,  Britten-street .  395  0  0 

W.  Eades,  20,  Coulson -street  .  'uv>  a  n 

J.  Housogo,  103,  Sydney-street  . 

J.  Griffiths,  Park-walk  . . 

T.  Steel,  112,  King’a-road. . . 

R.  Mason,  31,  Milman-street  . 

J.  Jones,  40,  8ydney-street,  Chelsea... 

Stewart  A  Co  Walworth  . 

J.  8immond8,  Thernton  Heath 

G.  Wade,  21.  Flood-street  . . 

G.  Searle,  19.  College-place . 

G.  Foxley,  Regent -street  . 

McCarthy,  12,  Oakley. street  . 

W.  Andrews,  8troud-”grecn  . 

Leathermore,  Tulse-hill  . . 


297  0 


256  10 
230  0 
220  0 
189  10 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel,  Duke-street,  Mayfair.  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse.  K.A.,  architect:— 

John  8hillitoe  &  Son,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  (accepted)  . £24,815  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Medina”  Tavern, 
Seven  Sisters-road,  N.,  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Minns.  Mr.  Henry 
8.  Tyack,  architect,  6,  Duke-street,  Adolphi,  W.C. :-  - 

Macfarlane  Bros . £1,276  O  0 

8.  Goodall . 1,122  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  i,no  0  0 

Hayworth  &  Sons .  1,108  0  O 

Bright  &  Co .  1,065  0  0 

Royal  &  Co .  1,026  O  0 

Burman  A  8ons  (accepted)  .  993  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Victory ”  Tavern, 
Trafalgar-road,  Old  Kent-road,  8.E.,  for  Mr.  W.  J. 
Goddard.  Mr.  Henry  8.  Tyack,  architect,  6,  Duke-street 
Adelphi,  W.C.  •—  ’  ’ 

8.  Goodall  . ’ . £002  0  0 

Hayworth  &  Sons .  893  0  0 

Burman  &  Sons  .  890  0  0 

Burton  A  Sons . 879  0  0 

A.  Hood .  792  0  0 

Bright  A  Co.  (accepted)  .  760  0  0 


IDEFORD  (Devon). — For  building  two  cottages.  Mr. 
8.  Segar,  architect,  Newton  Abbot: — 

Fey  A  Bon,  Bishopsteigntou . £485  5  0 

Christopher,  Ideford  .  329  10  0 

F.  W.  Pook,  Bishopsteignton*  .  301  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LEESLAND  (near  Gosport).— For  the  erection  of  a 
cottage,  for  Mr.  E.  Pring.  Dir.  Wm.  Yeardye,  architect, 
High-street,  Gosport  :  — 

E.  Boyes  (accepted)  . £233  10  0 

[Five  tenders  received] . 


LONDON -For  pewtering,  at  the  “Plough,”  Rupert- 
8treet,  V'  .  Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters,  architect.--  •  - 

®oUtb  . £205  0  0 

JJeath, .  189  0  0 

.  186  0  0 

“an"ers  .  186  18  7 

Buckley  &  Boacli . 178  15  0 

Uelliog  (accepted) . 7.  162  0  0 


LONDON. — For  cabinet  and  counter,  Ac.,  at  t 
“King’s  Arms”  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  for  Mr. 
tickling.  Mr.  Knsor,  architect  :— 

Cabinet-work. 

Sanders  . £134  „  0 

Lascelles .  118  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton  .  11C  0  0 

Walters  A  Co . ’’  <*6  0  0 

Helling  (accepted) . 93  0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  decorating  the  “  Mason’ 
Arms  "  Tavern  and  the  “  Rock  ”  Tavern,  York-road, 
Battersea,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  E.  Purchase.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  : — 

Burman,  Sharstad-atreet . £365  0  0 

Walker,  Gough-street  .  360  0  0 

Godden,  43,  Upper  George-street  .  350  0  0 

Jones.  40,  Sydney-street,  Chelsea .  309  0  0 

Lamble,  12,  Chichester-street,  W .  245  0  0 

Smith  A  Son,  Pond-street,  Belgravia*  232  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 

Cricketers  "public-house,  Battersea  Park-road,  for  Mr. 

.  Perry.  Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  architect,  40,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. : — 

Hart  Bros . ..." . £3,143  0  0 

Burton  A  Co .  2,813  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  (accepted)  2,779  0  0 

LONDON. — For  extra  works  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Halford-road  School,  Chelsea,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

Hart  Bros.*  . £866  3  5 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  tar-paving  at  the  Westminster  Union 
Schools,  Wandsworth  Common,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Westminster  Union.  Mr.  Jno.  Waldram,  surveyor  16 
Craven-street,  Charing-cross,  W.C. : —  ’  * 

Neal . £109  10  0 

Johnson .  103  0  0 

Mowlem .  98  0  0 

Hobman  (accepted) .  80  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £85.] 

LONDON.— For  bar-fittings  and  pewtering,  at  the 
“Victoria,”  Kensal-grcen,  for  the  New  Western  Brewery 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  U.  Budd,  architect  :— 

J.  Warne  . £157  0  0 

Moody .  149  16  0 

Helling  (accepted)  .  128  7  # 


NEWBURY. — For  the  erection  of  throe  cottages  at 
Kintbury,  for  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect  :— 

J.  Banco,  Kiotbnry  ...  . £482  10  8 

II.  Hoskins,  Hungerford  .  459  0  0 

A.  White,  Newbury  .  395  0  0 

W.  Stone,  Woodhay  .  375  0  0 

G.  Elms,  Bcnham  .  34a  0  0 

K.  James  A  Son,  Newbury  (accepted)  339  10  0 

H.  Botsford,  Newbury .  339  0  0 

NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  new  bar  and 
other  works  at  the  “  Crown  ”  Hotel,  Aberearn.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  architect  : — 

J.  Linton,  Newport  (accepted)  . £475  0  0 

NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  rebuilding  the  “Welcome 
rU?®  r  Publ,c-fcl0U8ei.  Commercial-road,  Newport.  Mr 
E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport.  Quantities  by  the’ 
architect : —  J 

N  Parfitt,  Newport  .  £1,040  0  0 

J.  vvubams,  Nowport . 999  0  0 

G.  Wilkins,  Nowport  .  902  0  0 

Jon-8  A  Son,  Newport  .  950  0  0 

J.  Linton,  Newport .  950  0  0 

J.  Webb,  Newport .  949  0  0 

J.  W.  Linton,  Newport  .  925  O  0 

C-  Lock  Newport  .  895  0  0 

W .  Blackburne  (accepted)  .  894  0  0 

NEWTON  ABBOT  (Devon).— For  dwelling-house, 
IlsiBgton,  for  Mr.  William  Thorn.  Mr.  8.  Segar,  archi¬ 
tect,  Newton  Abbot ’ 

Lewis  Bearne,  Newton  Abbot . £676  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

NORBITON.  -For  new  music-room  at  Coombs  Croft, 
tor  Mr.  Robert  Norton.  Messrs.  Mitchell  A  Butler, 
architects,  16.  Finsbary-circus,  E.C. : — 

Hall,  Boddall,  A  Co.  , .  £2,634  0  0 

Holland  A  Hannon  .  •>  439  y  y 

Colls  A  80ns  (accepted) .  2*088  0  0 

„  NOTTINGHAM. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Bird-m  Hand”  public-house,  and  two  houses  and  shops 
adjoining.  Messrs.  Heazell  A  Son,  architects,  Nottingham 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

J.  J.  Adams  . 

F.  Messom  . . 

A.  B  Clarke  . 

e.  Hind  . ;;;;;;; 

J.  Cooper  . * 

J.  F.  Price  . 

Jos.  Shaw  . 

J.  H.  Clark  . ' 

Wheatley  A  Maule  (accepted) . 

[  All  of  Nottingham.] 

PONTEFRACT.— For  sinking  a  well  at  Roall,  about 
ten  miles  from  Pontefract,  and  executing  all  the  necessary 
works  for  conveying  the  water  to  Park  Hill  Reservoir,  at 
Fontefract,  for  the  Corporation  of  Pontefract.  Mr.  George 
Hodson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., Engineer,  Loughborough: — 

J.  Villiers,  Beverley . £25,975  7  2 

Foster  A  Geen,  London .  24,750  0  0 

Thos.  Lowe  A  Sons,  Burlon-on-Treut  24*200  0  0 

Parker  A  Sharp,  York  .  23,850  7  2 

Fotherley  A  Sons,  Burnley  .  23*487  18  11 

B  Graham  A  Sons,  Huddersfield  ...  23*133  0  0 

Holme  A  King,  Liverpool  .  23,068  8  11 

Joseph  Tomlinson,  Derby  .  22,963  0  0 

H.  Y’ickers,  Wilford-road,  Notting¬ 
ham  (accepted)  .  22,800  0  0 

ROMSE1  (Hants). — For  the  erection  of  chimney-shaft 
and  boiler-houses,  for  Mr.  YYr.  Williams.  Mr.  Richard 
Peters,  architect,  72,  Wool-exchange,  Coleman  -  street 
E.C.  : —  * 

Richardson  Bros .  £360  0  0 

. . . 300  0  0 

W  arden  (accepted) .  266  0  0 


.  £1,350 
..  1,331 
.  1,300 
..  1,297 
.  1,268 
..  1,265 
.  1,210 
1,228 
1,225 


SOUTHAMPTON.  -lor  relighting  Above-Bar  Con- 
gregational  Church  with  gas.  Mr.  Wr.  U.  Mitchell,  archi. 
tect,  Southampton  :  — 

W  Hornsey  . £290  0  0 

Lankester  A  Sons .  ogn  0  0 

F.Shalders  . 285  0  0 

F.  n.  Kingorlee  (accepted)  .  248  0  0 


Sanders  . . 

Watts  A  Co . 

Helling  (accepted) 


Pewtering. 


LONDON.— Tenders  for  two  steam  boilers  and  a  super¬ 
heater  in  the  women’s  yard  (Specification  A),  or  two 
steam  boilers  and  a  super-heater  in  the  present  boiler- 
room  (Specification  B),  at  the  Westminster  Union  Work- 
house,  Poland-street,  W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Westminster  Union.  Mr.  Jno.  Waldram,  engineer  16 

Craven-street,  Charing-cross,  W.C. : —  ’  * 

Specifica¬ 
tion  B. 
...£1,558 


Specifica¬ 
tion  A. 

Jeakes  A  Co.,  London  . £1  666 

Cannon,  London  .  l'o30 

Ferguson  A  Son,  Glasgow .  1*300 

Tinker  Bros.,  Hyde,  near  Man-  * 

Chester  .  \  200 

Beuham  A  Sons,  London  .  1*095 

Sunimerscales  A  Sons,  Keighley  1)086 

R.  Crane,  London .  1  j)80 

Thomas  A  Taylor,  Stockport  ...  1,054 

Pigott  A  Co  ,  Birmingham  .  1*039 

E.  Danks,  Oldbury .  *970  ...  935 

Fraser  A  Fraser,  London* .  964  ...  923 

[Engineer's  estimates,  £978  and  £897  respectively  1 
*  Messrs.  Fraser  A  Fraser’s  tender  for  Specification  A 
accepted. 


1,285 

1,160 

1,050 

1,064 

1,026 

1,307 

1,014 


LUTON.  — hor  erecting  St.  Paul's  church,  Luton, 
Bedfordshire.  Mr.  T.  N.  Laslett,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  C.  Batston:  — 

Clarke  A  Bracey,  London... 

Parkins,  Luton’. . 

Miekin,  St.  Albans . 

Bentley,  Ware . 

Smart,  Luton  . 

Dunham,  Luton  . 

Grimwood  A  Sous,  Sudbury 
Neville,  Luton . 


.  £7,200  0  0 
..  6,890  6  0 
6,660  0  0 
.  6,323  0  0 
6,280  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON. -For  relighting  Portland  Chapel 
with  gas.  Mr  YV.  H.  Mitchell,  architect 

F.  Shalders  . . . 

Lankester  A  Sons . 

YV.  Hornsey  (accepted) . 


..  £115  10 


6,970 


MISTLEY  (Essex).  —  For  laying  new  floor,  Ac.,  to 
Maltings,  Mistley,  for  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  A  Sons.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Start,  architect,  High-street,  Colchester  — 

H.  B.  Smith,  Ipswich . £600  0  0 

Saunders  A  Son,  Dedham .  465  0  0 

E.  R.  Orfenr.  Colchester  .  390  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted) .  335  0  0 


NEYYrBURY. — For  partly  reconstructing  the  roof  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Newbury.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  archi¬ 
tect,  Newbury  : — 

Slaters’,  Plasterers’ ,  Carpenters’ ,  and  Joiners’  work  to 

roof. 


8.  Elliott  . 

E.  James  A  Son  . . 

Plumbers’  and  Pair 

G.  Biddis  .  . 

Boyer  A  Co .  . 

E.  James  A  Son  . . 

For  Smiths’  and  Copper 

E.  Harris . . 

J.  Staples  . . 

Edwards  A  Godding  . 

E.  James  A  Son ...  . 


. £268  6  3 

.  257  12  6 

’era’  work. 

. £100  0  0 

.  59  10  0 

.  43  18  0 

miths’  Work. 

. £68  12  0 

.  62  14  9 

.  38  10  0 

.  38  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  erecting  new  drill-hall  and 
head-quarters  for  the  3rd  Volunteer  Brigade  Southern 
Division  Royal  Artillery.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect, 
Southampton : —  ’ 

For  the  whole  of  the  Work,  exclusive  of  Iron  Roof  to 
Drill-hall. 

H.  Stevens  A  Co.,  Southampton . £2  764  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  A  Morgan,  South-  ’ 

ampton  .  2,720  0  0 

Cronk  A  Sons,  Southampton .  2,593  0  0 

John  Wirt,  Bittern .  2)590  0  0 

W.  H.  Chapman.  Woolston  .  2,587  0  0 

J.  P.  Beer,  Southampton .  2,500  0  0 

Jonas  Nichols,*  Southampton .  2)490  0  0 

For  Iron  and  Glass  Roof  of  Drill-hall. 

Dixon,  Isaac,  A  Co.,*  Liverpool . £660  10  0 

*  Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the 
“  Golden  Lion,”  Faushawe-street,  for  Messrs.  Hine  Bros 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architeot : — 

Rowland  A  Sons,  Southampton  . £310  0  0 

YV.  Harvey,  Southampton  . 298  0  0 

H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Southampton .  290  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  A  Morgan,  Soutli- 

ampton  . ...... .  286  0  0 

Crook  A  Sons,  Southampton  (accepted)  272  10  0 

STUBBINGTON.— For  the  erection  of  fernery,  earth- 
closefs,  Ac.,  at  Stubbington  House,  for  Mr.  M.  H.  Foster 
Mr.  YVm.  Yeardye,  architect.  Quantities  supplied — 

W.  Hill  A  Co . £670  0  0 

J.  Plummer  .  535  0  0 

J.  Crockerell .  549  0  0 

C.  Wareham  (accepted) . ))")))"  458  10  0 
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SUDBURY.— For 


Baptist  Chapel  at  Sudbury. 


SURBITON. — For  erecting  detached  residence,  with 
stabling,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  J.  Nixon 
llorsfield,  architect,  20,  Market-place,  Kingston-upon- 
Thames : — 

Adkins  Bros.  . £-1,136  0  0 

J.  Chapman  .  4,269  0  0 

R.  &  G.  Battley  .  4,171  0  0 

C.  ii  T.  Adkins . 3,800  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Spencer  House, 

Clapbaui  Junction  (accepted)  ...  .  3,686  0  0 


TELSCOMBE  (near  Brighton). — For  erecting  training 
stables,  &o.,  at  Telscombe,  near  Brighton,  for  Mr.  John 
Gubbins.  Mr.  Arthur  Louder,  architect,  54,  Old  8teine, 
Brighton : — 

Jeal . £2,995  10  0 

J.  M.  Newnham .  2,117  0  0 

C.  &  F.  Cheesruan  . 1,660  0  0 

J .  J  G.  Saunders .  1,369  0  0 

f  All  of  Brighton]. 


TWICKENHAM.— For  forming  new  road  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Middlesex,  sewered  and  kerbed.  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Saunters,  architect  and  surveyor,  18,  Walbrook,  E.C. : — 

Woodham  &  Fry,  Greenwich  . £649  0  0 

F.  W.  Milman,  New  Cross  (accepted)  693  0  0 


TYLER'S  GREEN  (Bucks).— For  new  bell-tower,  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  Tvler's  Green.  Mr.  Arthur  Veroon, 
archite  t,  20,  Great  George. street,  Westminster,  8.W., 
and  High  Wycombe,  Bucks: 

Silver  &  Sons  ...  £337  0  0 

Gibson .  312  0  0 

Wheeler  (accepted) .  276  6  0 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “Thb  Bcildeb, London." 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ITUATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  linen  (about  fllty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . .  Ob.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  ol  Trade  Advertisements,  alto  for  Special  Adyer 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6<1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  i 
'  e  Post-office,  Coveat-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C, 


y  Money  Order,  payable 
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before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  front 
Page  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

KFPWTAT  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
01  JbV^liVU.  M ENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  name 
muit  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  vaunot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PER80NS  Advertising  iu  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 
'ree  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES, {By u. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND^  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  PREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
8TONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  quarries 
f  is  known  as  the  “Weather 
)  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
]  crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
^  durable  stones  in  England. 

/•  Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
\  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
(.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advil 


UKM8TON.  -For  residence  and  laboratories  for  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parkinson.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Warring¬ 
ton  street,  Ashton  uoder-Lyne: 

Cbas.  Genney.  Manchester  . £2,239  8  7 

Wm.  llolt,  Manchester .  2,203  0  0 

Thos.  Rome,  Manchester  .  2,166  0  0 

S.  Warburton,  Manchester  .  2,090  0  0 

Jos.  Davison,  Manchester .  2,069  0  0 

Underwood  &  Bro.,  Dakinfield  .  2,020  0  0 

Stutham  &  8ons,  Manchester  .  2,017  O  0 

R.  Whitell,  Manchester*  .  1,928  0  0 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  certain  alterations. 

WINCHESTER.— For  erection  of  new  church  at  High- 
cliife.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  architect:— 

John  Shillitoe  &  Son,  Bury  8t. 

Edmunds  (accepted)  . £4,027  0  0 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  )»er  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  nud  New 
Zealand,  56s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  :10s.  )>er 
snnnm.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Oatherlne-street.  W.C. 

W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  270. 

WORKINGTON.  —  Accepted  tenders  for  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salters’  Hull- 
court,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Grey.  Mason,  &  Co.  (mnson,  &c., 

carpenter  and  joiner),  Workington  £3,148  0  0 

Lawson  (plasterer),  Workington  .  141  0  0 

Fisher  (Bmith),  Workington .  248  0  0 

Walker  (slater),  Cockermonth .  134  0  0 

Ballantync,  Carlisle .  189  0  0 

Total . £3,863  0  0 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  ihe  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  " 

by  Friday  'Morning’s  post. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  A.  (thanks).  J.  W.  8.  R.  K.  &  F.— "  Maori  "  (rather  too 
vague).— T.  L.  W.-G.  J.-E.  F.  D.  (we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  insular  prejudice,"  hut  we  know  what  decorative  design  means, 
which  come  people  do  not).— W.  T.  B.  (we  cannot  answer  foolish  and 
useless  questions).— F.  B.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tbeseuaer,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  com  pe  lied  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving  addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

\Ye  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  not  to  the  Editor. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPRAGUS  &  CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


DRY 


MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK, 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VACJXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOOTH  LAMBETH  BOAD,  S.W 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 

Manufacturers  ol 


PIOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

VJ  LEVEE,  8CBEW,  A  BAEEEL  BOLTS, 
Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  "  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATH  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

36a.  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE 

Particulars  on  application. 

LONDON: 

352  to  362,  Euston-road. 


STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  PetersMU-road. 


Tol.  LVII.  No.  2123. 


Satdrday,  July  13,  1889. 
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French  Architectural  Drawings. 

CCORDING  to  a 
report  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  I’ Archi¬ 
tecture,  one  of  the 
foremost  English 
architects  of  the 
day,  in  replying  to 
a  toast  in  honour  of 
the  foreign  archi¬ 
tects  and  archi¬ 
tectural  societies 
:at  the  dinner  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Architects  at  Paris  on  the  2l6t 
•of  last  month,  characterised  France  as  the 
chosen  country  of  architecture,  and  added 
When  I  meet  you  in  your  noble  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  feast  -my  eyes  on  the  fine 
prospects  of  your  streets  and  on  the  architec¬ 
tural  designs  placed  on  the  walls  of  the 
'Paris  Exhibition,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
'to  say — ‘I,  also,  am  an  architect.’”  Allow¬ 
ing  something  for  the  natural  -enthusiasm 
of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  'deducting 
something  towards  a  more  sober  judgment 
-of  the  street  architecture  of  Paris,  in  some 
at  least  of  its  developments,  the  'senti¬ 
ment  expressed  is  one  which  really  follows 
•very  naturally  from  a  study  of  the  collection 
of  French  architectural  drawings  collected  in 
'the  gallery  which  runs  round  the  main  sculp¬ 
ture-hall  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  building. 
As  'far  at  least  as  the  graphic  illustration  of 
architecture  is  concerned,  the  show  of  draw¬ 
ings  here  reduces  the  architectural  room  at 
the  Royal  Academy  to  a  somewhat  third-rate 
position. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
•collection  at  Paris  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
includes  the  prominent  works  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Salon  for  several  years 
back :  but  the  difference  is  not  only  in 
•  quantity  or  in  brilliancy  of  execution  of  the 
•drawings  ;  it  lies  also  in  the  eminently  archi¬ 
tectural  character  of  the  work.  The  French 
architects  have  fully  grasped  the  fact  that 
architectural  illustration  means  something 
more  than  the  production  of  pretty  and  taking 
perspective  views,  mere  pictures  of  build¬ 
ings  ;  that  it  implies  the  accurate  illustration 
•of  the  whole  working  out  of  a  design  from 
the  plans  and  sections,  and  that  a  carefully 
finished  geometrical  drawing,  showing  all  the 
•detail  in  accurate  relation  to  the  plan  and 
•construction,  is  of  more  value  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  eye  than  a  perspective  view  which 
makes  a  good  pictorial  effect  but  is  accom¬ 


panied  by  no  indication  of  the  constructive 
basis  of  the  design. 

The  very  large  size  of  many  of  the 
architectural  drawings  exhibited  by  French 
architects,  as  compared  with  that  of  drawings 
of  the  same  kind  in  England,  is  of  course 
partly  to  be  accounted  for,  or  is  at  least 
rendered  possible,  by  the  extent  of  wall 
space  available  for  these  at  the  Salon  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  one  small  room  at  Burlington 
House  would  only  hold  a  very  few  drawings 
executed  on  the  scale  common  enough  with 
French  architects.  But  English  visitors 
must  be  struck  not  only  with  the  absolute 
size  of  the  French  drawings,  but  with  the 
relative  size  and  importance  of  the  plans. 
At  the  Academy  the  minority  who  con¬ 
descend  to  append  plans  at  all  do  it  as  if  they 
thought  a  plan  was  something  to  be  ashamed 
of,  something  calculated  to  shock  and 
repel  the  spectator,  and  they  content  them¬ 
selves  at  most  with  a  very  small  plan  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  shrinking  manner  in  one  corner 
of  a  drawing.  In  the  collection  of  drawings  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  the  plans  occupy  the 
same  space  as  the  rest  of  the  drawings,  and 
hardly  a  single  exhibit  is  without  its  complete 
plan  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  elevations, 
and  grouped  with  them  as  of  the  same  im¬ 
portance.  That  is  illustrating  architecture 
as  an  architect  ought  to  illustrate  it :  our 
Royal  Academy  room  mostly  illustrates  archi¬ 
tecture  as  amateurs  might  illustrate  it,  if  they 
could  draw  architecture  in  perspective. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  French  drawings  are 
made  for  the  appreciation  of  architects  and 
artists,  and  the  English  ones  are  done  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  public.  At  all  events 
the  contrast  is  striking,  and  not  altogether 
gratifying.  Not  that  we  would  by  any  means 
have  perspective  omitted  in  such  exhibitions, 
but  we  would  have  it  take  its  right  place  as 
the  complement  and  finish  to  the  geometrical 
drawings,  not  as  superseding  them.  Intro¬ 
duced  on  that  footing,  perspectives  would  add 
a  further  element  of  great  interest  to  some  of 
the  sets  of  drawings  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ; 
and  it  can  be  fairly  maintained  that  the  best 
of  our  architectural  draughtsmen  are  superior 
to  the  French  in  the  art  of  making  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  effective  perspective  drawing. 
French  perspective  drawings  of  architecture 
tend  to  be  too  hard  and  mechanical  in 
style.  But  at  least  they  have  cultivated 
the  style  of  drawing  which  is  the  basis  of 
architectural  representation,  whereas  we  have 
mostly  neglected  this  for  the  merely  pretty 


element  of  perspective  views.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  perspective  representation  of  a 
building  or  a  part  of  a  building  in  detail,  in 
an  architectural  rather  than  a  picturesque 
sense,  the  French  again  take  the  wind  out  of 
our  sails,  as  any  one  must  admit  who  looks 
at  such  a  drawing  as  M.  Chipiez’  perspective 
detail  of  the  u  couronnement  ”  of  one  of  the 
Persepolis  palaces  restored ;  a  water-colour 
showing  part  of  an  elaborate  coloured  wooden 
entablature  with  the  heads  of  the  Persian 
twin-bull  capitals  below,  which  in  drawing 
and  in  its  brilliant  representation  of  multitu¬ 
dinous  coloured  detail,  is  a  tour  de  force  of 
its  class  such  as  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen  in  an  English  architectural  exhibition. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  chief  interest  of  a  Salon  collection 
of  architectural  drawings  (and  the  drawings 
collected  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  Gallery  are 
mostly  exhibits  of  the  Salons  of  former  years) 
lies  in  the  ideal  drawings  and  restorations, 
and  that  the  drawings  representing  modem 
buildings  for  practical  use  are  both  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number  and  generally 
rather  inferior  in  interest,  as  compared  with 
the  restoration  drawings.  This  is  natural 
enough  with  a  people  who  cling  so  much  to 
the  ideal  as  the  French  ;  and  seeing  that  on 
paper  one  can  build  what  one  likes  without 
being  hampered  by  economical  and  other 
restrictions,  the  production  of  these  ideal 
restorations  of  ancient  buildings  has  an 
undoubted  fascination  for  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  fancy,  and  is  an  admirable 
mental  training  also  in  the  higher 
paths  of  architecture.  We  can  hardly  desire 
to  see  less  of  so  interesting  a  branch  of  archi¬ 
tectural  study  and  illustration,  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  see,  in  French  exhibitions,  more 
examples  of  modern  practical  architecture, 
and  of  a  more  interesting  type.  It  is  not 
that  the  restoration  drawings  are  too  ideal, 
but  that  the  modern  designs  (those  that  get 
into  exhibitions,  at  least)  are  not  ideal  enough. 
In  the  picturesque  of  modern  architecture  we 
are  before  the  French,  as  one  of  their  ablest 
architects  admitted  in  some  critical  reviews 
of  English  architecture.  In  the  collection  we 
are  now  speaking  of  some  of  the  modem 
buildings  illustrated,  mostly  very  practical  in 
their  treatment,  are  so  dull  and  heavy  in 
effect  that  it  seems  doubly  curious  to  find 
them  among  a  collection  of  drawings  showing 
such  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  and  artistic 
interest  in  the  buildings  of  the  past. 

Among  the  first  drawings  we  noticed  in. 
this  remarkable  collection  are  some  fine 
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restorations  of  some  of  the  Mediteval  castles 
of  France,  by  M.  Benouville ;  a  class  of 
remains  on  the  illustration  of  which  the 
French  architects  have  bestowed  a  degree  of 
study  and  ability  second  only  to  that  which 
they  have  given  to  the  more  beloved  relics  of 
Roman  architecture.  Among  the  chateaux 
here  illustrated  are  those  of  Chalucet  and 
Madaillau,  carefully  delineated  in  plan,  actual 
state,  and  restoration.  The  chateau  of 
Chalucet  is  shown  in  an  exceedingly  fine 
geometrical  drawing  realistically  coloured,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  relief,  an  effective  form 
of  architectural  drawing  very  well  carried  out 
in  this  instance.  The  same  architect  exhibits 
a  set  of  drawings  entitled  “  Parallels  des 
Chateaux  Gascons,”  a  number  of  drawings  of 
castles  with  their  towers  capped  with  wooden 
galleries  projecting  far  beyond  the  masonry 
and  covered  with  low-pitched  roofs.  Ad¬ 
joining  these  very  characteristic  Mediaeval 
examples  are  M.  Blavette’s  large  drawings 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon  and 
of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis ;  the 
latter  is  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  draw¬ 
ings,  including  a  polychromatic  study  of 
the  facade  of  the  Temple,  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  work  of  this  kind  which  are 
to  be  seen.  M.  Blavette,  as  well  as  other 
French  restorers,  seems  to  think  the  Boric 
architraves,  though  without  any  modelled 
ornament,  were  decorated  with  delicate  flow¬ 
ing  ornament  in  colour ;  a  theory  which,  if 
accepted,  would  upset  some  larger  theories 
about  “  where  you  can  rest,  there  decorate,” 
&c. ;  he  shows  a  “  honeysuckle  ”  ornament 
meandering  over  the  architrave,  triglyphs 
blue  (now  apparently  the  accepted  colour), 
metopes,  yellow  ground  with  red  conventional 
flower  decoration  ;  some  of  this  does  not  look 
very  probable  or  very  Greek.  The  decoration 
of  the  interior  walls  shown  in  the  section,  a 
dark  red  ground  with  a  serpent  ornament  on 
it,  is  fine  and  more  antique  looking  in  spirit. 
The  “  Ecole  Supdrieure  a  Algers,”  one  of  the 
few  large  modern  designs  (we  believe  by  M. 
Bauphin,  but  the  catalogue  and  arrangement 
present  the  usual  French  obscurity)  is  a  cold 
symmetrical  Classic  structure,  shown  in  large 
highly  finished  drawings,  and  just  redeemed 
from  mere  commonplace  by  some  original 
treatment  of  the  details  of  the  Corinthian 
order  employed.  Another  modern  design 
not  far  from  this,  but  of  humbler  character, 
M.  Gamut’s  “Ecole  Normale  d'lnstitutrices 
a  Clermont-Ferraud,”  is  a  good  example  of 
very  simply-treated  scholastic  architecture,  a 
combination  of  grey  stone  basement  and 
window-dressings,  with  red  brick  arches,  and 
the  piers  between  the  window-dressings  white, 
apparently  cement ;  the  elevation  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  coloured  in  a  realistic  manner,  and 
the  combination  of  materials  has  a  good  effect. 
This  is  one  among  other  instances  iu  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  tendency  to  employ  brick  in  the 
reverse  way  to  the  English  custom,  as  “  dress¬ 
ings  ”  or  archivolts,  when  the  main  wall  sur¬ 
faces  are  stone  or  cement ;  we  commented  on 
it  in  noticing  the  model  Ecole  Primaire  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

Previous  to  this  last  set  of  drawings  we  had 
passed  M.  Beglane’s  fine  set  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Salon  and  was  commented  on  in 
our  columns  at  the  time.  These  are  geome¬ 
trical  drawings,  the  exterior  elevations  lined 
in  and  slightly  touched  with  colour  in  a  very 
effective  manner ;  the  sections  splendidly 
finished  in  the  matter  of  marbles  and  other 
decoration  and  sculpture.  M.  Hector 
Be  George  presents  a  contrast  to  this  Classic 
and  rather  imaginative  restoration  by  his  fine 
set  of  realistic  drawings  of  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Vezelay,  realistic  at  least  in  that  they  are 
not  a  restoration,  though  they  represent  the 
building  as  it  may  have  appeared  when  new, 
with  its  red  walls  glaring  in  a  hot  sun,  the 
masonry  being  very  effectively  treated.  This 
is  a  more  gratifying  Mediieval  exhibit  than 
M.  Albert  Ballu’s  view  of  his  restoration  of 
the  Church  of  Lamballe,  a  piece  of  very  hard 
wiry  Gothic.  Near  this  M.  Baumet  exhibits 
drawings  and  photographs  of  his  restoration 
of  and  additions  to  Chantilly,  which  were 
illustrated  in  this  journal  some  time  ago.  M. 


Albert  Ballu  shows  to  much  better  advantage 
in  his  drawings  of  the  characteristic  “  Tour 
Solidor  ”  at  St.  Servan,  an  old  fort  with  tall 
angle  turrets  standing  picturesquely  on  a  pro¬ 
montory  of  rock  by  the  sea;  a  drawing  in  Indian 
ink  shows  the  parapet  and  conical  roofs  restored, 
and  a  charming  coloured  perspective  shows  the 
actual  state  of  the  old  fort,  as  picturesque  a 
bit  of  Medueval  engineering,  in  character  and 
position,  ns  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  same 
architect  fills  a  whole  bay  of  the  gallery  with  a 
set  of  large  drawings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Bucharest,  we  surmise  competition  draw¬ 
ings,  but  this  is  not  stated.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  originality  in  the  details  of  this ;  in 
the  centre  block  the  windows  are  divided  by 
massive  square  piers  or  buttresses,  treated  at 
the  top  with  capitals  as  if  they  were  pilasters, 
and  broken  half  way  up  by  pedimented 
niches ;  the  general  result  is  Classic  with  a 
bold  and  free  treatment ;  but  the  details, 
shown  in  immense  drawings  shaded  with 
Indian  ink,  have  by  no  means  a  corresponding 
originality  or  vigour. 

M.  Aubry’s  drawings  of  the  restoration  of 
the  chateau  of  Sully-sur-Loire  are  noteworthy 
for  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  old  moss  -  grown  circular 
turrets,  drawings  with  more  of  the  picturesque 
element  about  them  than  is  usual  in  French 
architectural  drawing ;  and  the  sketches  of 
the  strange  and  uncouth  grotesque  animals 
which  form  some  of  the  adornments  of  the 
chateau  are  very  spirited.  Near  this  the 
succession  of  drawings  is  interrupted  by  a 
large  model  of  a  monument  to  the  Republic, 
to  commemorate  the  National  Assembly 
of  1789 ;  we  believe  by  M.  FormigtS,  as 
the  only  mention  of  a  “  maquette  ”  in  the 
catalogue  refers  to  the  design  under  his  name, 
but  neither  name  nor  number  were  to  be 
found  on  the  model.  This  is  a  powerful 
though  not  very  refined  design  :  a  great 
column  in  the  middle  with  an  immense  square 
surbase  with  steps  and  an  altar  and  statue  on 
each  face  ;  three  sides  of  the  square  in  which 
the  column  stands  are  enclosed  with  a  colon¬ 
nade  of  Egyptian  proportions  and  character 
but  with  original  detail,  on  the  fourth  side 
is  a  flight  of  steps.  The  general  effect  is  so 
striking  that  it  is  a  pity  the  detail  is  not 
better. 

M.  Boudin  exhibits  a  number  of  interesting 
details  of  the  ancient  woodwork  of  the  church 
of  Brou,  a  building  to  which  an  English  poet 
has  given  a  special  interest.  Next  we  come 
to  M.  Blondel’s  magnificent  restoration  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome ;  the 
sectional  parts  coloured  light  and  showing  the 
artist’s  idea  as  to  the  construction ;  the  in¬ 
terior  design  coloured  in  the  most  minute 
manner  to  represent  all  the  decorative  detail. 
The  exterior  facade  is  left  nearly  white  with 
the  statues  and  doors  and  grilles  put  in  in 
gold.  The  drawing  of  the  “6tat  actuel” 
seems  to  show  every  stone,  and  attains  the 
perfection  of  realistic  drawing  of  the  kind. 

Another  class  of  work  is  illustrated  in  the 
gorgeously-coloured  interiors  and  sections  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Claude  Bavid,  illustrating  a 
restoration  of  interiors  in  the  Chateau  de 
Choisy,  a  perspective  view  of  a  richly- 
decorated  room  for  a  private  mansion  in 
Louis  XIV.  style,  and  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  salle-a-m anger  of  the  “  Hotel  Lyon 
d’Or,”  a  sumptuous  drawing  exhibiting  a 
perfect  riot  of  colour  in  tapestry,  gilding,  and 
stained  glass,  somewhat  too  characteristic  of 
the  modem  hotel  de  luxe.  More  interesting 
are  M.  Boitte’s  drawings  of  the  actual  state 
and  restoration  of  the  curious  “  Chateau 
de  Fere-en-Tardenois,”  a  chateau  on 
two  sides  of  a  ravine  with  a  gallery 
of  communication,  looking  somewhat  like 
an  aqueduct,  crossing  it  on  huge  arches; 
some  pretty  water-colour  sketches  of  the  old 
chateau  and  the  grounds  are  added  to  this 
illustration  of  a  very  curious  bit  of  early  Re¬ 
naissance  chateau  architecture.  M.  Bouwens 
van  der  Boyen  brings  us  back  to  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  with  his  drawings  of  the  “  Hotel  du 
Credit  Lyonnais,”  a  somewhat  cold  Classic 
design,  but  showing  admirable  treatment  of 
plan  for  a  very  irregular  site.  A  beautifully- 
executed  little  ink  line  perspective  of  one  of 


the  interiors  is  shown,  every  line  of  the  per¬ 
spective  curves  as  clean  as  can  be  drawn,  and 
quite  a  study  of  draughtsmanship  in  its  way. 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  splendid 
character  of  M.  Chipiez’  drawings,  of  which 
there  are  a  whole  crowd  together,  restorations 
of  various  types  of  Persian  and  Assyrian 
temples,  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  &c. 
the  consideration  of  the  probability  or  im¬ 
probability  of  which  would  be  matter  for 
various  separate  articles  ;  of  the  splendour  of 
the  drawings  there  can  be  no  question.  M. 
Calinaud’s  “Hotel  de  Ville,  Vincennes,”  a 
modern  building  in  course  of  execution,  is 
a  generally  picturesque  melange  of  Gothic 
and  Classic,  but  very  bad  in  detail :  his 
much  more  humble  and  simple  building  for 
a  “  College  des  Jeunes  Filles  ”  is  however  a 
success ;  one  of  those  buildings  in  which  a 
straightforward  practical  treatment  is  made 
also  subservient  to  a  certain  degree  of  pic- 
turesqe  effect.  M.  Chancel  is  one  of  the  few 
exhibitors  who  combines  ancient  illustration 
with  modern  design  :  his  drawings  of  temples 
of  Psestum  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  his 
design  for  a  “  Salle  des  Reunions  Publiques  ” 
(one  of  the  Buc  prize  subjects)  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  and  some  originality.  M. 
Beperthes  exhibits  some  large  rather  washy- 
looking  grey  drawings  of  his  design  for  Milan 
Cathedral  facade,  a  general  perspective  and  a 
detail  elevation  of  one  of  the  towers  ;  but  the 
design  is  more  remarkable  for  ambition  than- 
success  ;  the  facade  is  on  an  immense  scale, 
but  it  would  have  entirely  killed  the  central 
lantern,  and  the  outline  of  the  spires  of  his 
proposed  western  towers  is  by  no  meane- 
agreeable  or  satisfactory. 

The  works  heretofore  referred  to  are  on  the- 
north  side  of  the  gallery.  The  east  wall  i& 
occupied  by  a  rather  miscellaneous  collection, 
but  among  these  are  some  full-size  coloured 
drawings  of  the  capital  and  entablature  of 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  as 
now  existing,  which  are  worth  looking  at  as 
examples  of  realistic  copying  of  old  masonry 
and  detail  in  colour  ;  in  this  respect  they  are 
really  remarkable;  whether  the  result  was 
worth  the  trouble  expended  may  be  another 
question.  . 

M.  Marie  N.  Lambert,  an  old  “  Pnx  de- 
Rome  ”  man,  exhibits  a  splendid  set  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  in  its  existing 
and  its  restored  state.  The  latter  drawing; 
with  its  brilliant  colour  on  the  temples  and 
the  Propylfea,  and  the  crowd  of  brilliantly- 
coloured  statues  and  shrines  lining  the  road 
up  to  the  Propykea  steps,  is  a  most  vivid  con¬ 
ception,  and  perhaps  nearer  to  the  truth  of 
general  effect  than  many  restorers  have  come. 
Certainly  the  application  of  colour  to  Greek 
architecture,  once  scouted  as  a  heresy,  is  now, 
with  some  of  the  restorers,  carried  to  the 
opposite  and  extravagant  extreme.  Look  for 
instance  at  M.Loviot  s  restoration  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  with  an  architrave  and  abacus  painted 
a  strong  and  flaring  red,  the  architrave  with 
a  great  flowering  ornament  over  it ;  the  ovolo 
of  the  capital  with  an  egg-and-tongue  orna¬ 
ment  on  it,  painted  in  so  strong  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  delicate  sectional 
lines  of  the  moulding.  M.  Loviot  is  the  un¬ 
compromising  champion  of  colour,  as  appears 
not  only  from  his  drawings  but  from  his 
occasional  literary  controversies  in  the  French 
architectural  journals  ;  but  this  kind  of  poly¬ 
chromatic  restoration  of  Greek  work  seems 
to  us  more  like  a  bid  for  notoriety 
and  an  attempt  to  astonish  critics 
and  compel  their  attention,  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  serious  conviction  founded  on  evidence. 
If  the  Parthenon  was  really  coloured  up  in- 
this  violent  fashion,  there  must  surely  have 
been  more  and  stronger  traces  of  colour  left 
than  have  been  found ;  and  if  the  Greeks 
depended  on  such  strong  colour  for  their 
effects,  it  is  contrary  to  all  architectural 
analogy  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
entered  into  so  much  refinement  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  their  mouldings ;  the  colour  would 
have  killed  the  mouldings  :  and  the  Greeks 
were  the  very  last  people  to  have  missed' 
perceiving  that  {esthetic  fact. 

M.  Loviot  exhibits  also  his  design  for  a 
I  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel,  a  triumphaL 
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arch  with  a  quadrant  colonnade  flanking  it  on 
each  side,  and  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  lie  does  not,  we  observe, 
bestow  on  his  own  work  that  exuberance 
of  colour  without  which  he  declares  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  incomplete. 
M.  Hermanns  “  Chapel  of  the  Maison  de 
Repression  at  Nanterre  ”  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  “  Maison  de  Repression  ”  place  of  worship, 
in  its  stern  Romanesque  style  ;  the  expanse 
of  white  stone  and  red  roof  is  rather 
glaring  in  effect,  and  the  principal  drawing 
is  perhaps  chiefly  notable  as  an  admirable 
example  of  the  realistically  coloured  ele¬ 
vation  style  of  drawing,  with  an  indication 
of  landscape  added  on  each  side,  but  still  pre¬ 
serving  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the 
picture  plane  :  this  is  a  style  of  architectural 
drawing  in  which  the  French  excel,  and 
which  has  the  important  advantage  of  com¬ 
bining  geometrical  accuracy  of  elevation  with 
a  considerable  indication  of  the  pictorial  effect 
of  the  finished  building.  As  all  designs  for 
official  buildings  of  this  class  must  pass  an 
official  criticism,  it  is  perhaps  with  the  object 
of  showing  as  much  as  possible  of  both  the 
facts  and  the  probable  appearance  of  the 
structure  that  this  method  of  drawing  finds 
so  much  favour  in  France,  where  officialism 
exercises  such  a  sway ;  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  many  recommendations  as  a  method  of 
representing  architecture,  and  certainly  it 
could  not  be  better  carried  out  than  it  is  in 
this  and  others  of  the  drawings  here,  which 
are  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  for  their  mere 
technical  workmanship  in  drawing,  apart 
from  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  design. 

M.  Girault’s  drawings  of  Hadrian’s  Villa 
form  another  contribution  to  the  class  of 
restorations,  and  are  a  fine  set  of  drawings 
with  decorations  somewhat  too  manifestly 
based  on  Pompeii,  which  however  may  be 
presumed  to  have  illustrated  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  an  incomplete  manner  the  Roman  style 
of  its  time.  M.  Leclerc’s  “  Capitole  de 
Toulouse ;  achevement  ”  is  a  rather  curious 
affair,  apparently  consisting  of  the  addition 
of  a  large  modem  Classic  building  to  an  old 
Gothic  nucleus  :  old  and  new  are  at  all  events 
sufficiently  distinct,  but  the  result  is  rather 
awkward  and  incongruous  looking. 

M.  le  Begue’s  designs  for  “Manoirs”  at 
Calmont  and  Etran,  three  altogether,  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  an  English  eye  as  representing 
the  same  kind  of  thing  which  is  so  much  in 
favour  with  English  architects  at  present  in 
domestic  architecture  —  the  production  of 
rather  rich-looking  and  picturesque  houses  in 
red  brick.  Queen  Anne,  however,  appears 
not  in  France,  and  these  are  red  brick  man¬ 
sions  of  a  busy  and  rather  pretentious  Gothic 
style.  We  have  had  nothing  in  England  quite 
equal  to  the  Francis  I.  style,  for  mansions  at 
once  picturesque  and  palatial ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  having  §uch  a  style  as  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  developed  often  very  finely  in  man¬ 
sions  of  the  largest  scale,  but  suitable 
also  for  houses  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  French  seem  to  be  in  want  of  a  manner 
of  this  kind  for  domestic  buildings  ;  an  archi¬ 
tecture  rich  in  effect  and  yet  quiet  and  un¬ 
pretentious.  In  these  houses  of  M.  Le  Begue’s 
we  certainly  do  not  find  this  quality ;  they 
are  meant  to  be  picturesque  but  are  in  reality 
“  fidgety  ”  in  style,  and  strike  us  as  decidedly 
inferior  to  what  an  English  architect  of  the 
present  day  would  produce  with  the  same 
object  and  on  the  same  kind  of  scale ;  and  if 
this  is  at  all  a  fair  representation  of  what  the 
French  architects  of  to-day  can  produce  in 
domestic  architecture,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  M.  StSdille,  when  be  visited  England  to 
study  our  progress,  reported  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  picturesqueness  and  charm  of 
English  domestic  architecture. 

In  the  class  of  picturesque  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  M.  Ruy  makes  a  success  with  a  small 
design  for  a  villa  for  Algeria,  a  little  white 
building  with  coloured  tiles  inlaid  in  the 
walls,  a  pretty  house  and  suitable  for  the 
country  and  climate  for  which  it  is  designed. 
M.  Rigaud’s  design  for  “  Le  Poste  Centrale 
des  T<5l6graphes  ”  for  Paris,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  well  it  may  be  and  probably  is 


planned  and  constructed  for  its  purpose,  is  as 
a  piece  of  engineering  architecture  as 
could  well  be.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for 
French  official  buildings  of  this  kind,  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  utilitarian 
building  architectural  by  patching  on  pilasters 
to  it;  the  thing  is  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  we  should  have  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  some  attempt,  in  France,  to  make 
such  buildings  a  little  less  like  a  barrack  than 
this  is.  M.  Ridel’s  “  Mus^e  Laval  ”  is  a  heavy 
Classic  design  relieved  by  some  originality  of 
treatment  in  the  detail.  A  design  for  a 
“  Chalet,”  not  far  from  this,  shows,  like 
M.  Le  Begue’s  “  Manoirs,”  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  French  are  at  sea  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  “  picturesque  ”  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  special  sense  in  which  we  generally 
use  the  word.  In  the  architecture  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  finish  they  are  for  the  most  part  our 
masters;  but  a  picturesque  chalet  in  French 
simply  means  angles  and  elbows  and  wooden 
gimcracks  of  all  kinds. 

M.  Trelat’s  design  for  the  faqade  of  Milan, 
with  a  dome  on  either  side  in  place  of 
towers,  is  not  very  good  in  itself  and  cer¬ 
tainly  utterly  unsuitable  to  Milan :  it  is 
astonishing  how  any  architect  could  have 
proposed  such  a  thing.  M.  Wable’s  Algerian 
Palais  for  the  exhibition  of  1878  is  well  done; 
and  M.  Lucien  Magne’s  illustrative  studies  of 
ancient  stained  glass  are  among  the  notice¬ 
able  things  of  the  south  gallery.  But  here, 
as  on  the  other  side,  the  palm  iscairiedoff 
by  the  antique  restoration  studies.  M. 
Paulin’s  great  set  of  restored  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  fill  a 
whole  bay  ;  and  of  the  drawings,  as  such, 
one  can  only  say  that  they  are  beyond  praise ; 
they  go  as  far  as  architectural  drawing  can 
go  in  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  effect  and 
finish.  The  same  architect  shows  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  with  colour ; 
he  is  more  reticent  at  all  events  than  M. 
Loviot,  and  leaves  the  columns  and  capitals 
alone,  giving  the  now  orthodox  blues  and 
reds  to  the  frieze,  and  showing  the  side  walls 
of  the  ceUa  red,  which  throws  up  the  columns 
with  good  effect.  The  collection  in  the  South 
Gallery  is  concluded  brilliantly  by  the  bay 
occupied  by  M.  Laloux’s  magnificent  studies 
of  the  restoration  of  the  group  of  temples  at 
Olympia,  on  which  we  commented  when  they 
were  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  We  can  only 
remark  now  that  the  suggestions  of  poly¬ 
chromatic  decoration  made  here  are  very  good 
as  far  as  effect  goes,  and  show  more  reticence 
in  regard  to  tones  of  colour  than  some  other 
restorations  in  the  room.  The  treatment  of 
the  cella  walls,  with  a  golden  brown  ground 
and  red,  black,  and  white  ornamental  design 
on  it,  looks  more  Egyptian  than  Greek  in  cha¬ 
racter,  but  has  a  good  effect.  The  columns 
are  left  white.  The  colour  treatment  of  the 
entablature  is  unusual ;  the  triglyphs  are  kept 
a  subdued  grey-blue  instead  of  the  usual 
strong  blue  (much  less  barbaric  in  effect) ; 
the  metopes  are  decorated  with  painted 
symbols  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
conventional  ornament ;  a  kind  of  band 
of  painted  ornament  is  shown  along 
the  centre  line  of  architrave,  continued 
between  the  shields  on  the  front  and  brought 
round  the  angle  and  stopped  suddenly  at  the 
sides,  in  a  manner  which  looks  rather 
awkward  and  not  very  Greek.  A  full-sized 
detail  of  the  Order  is  given ;  the  echinus  of 
the  capital  is  lightly  decorated  in  colour,  with 
an  Egyptian-like  alternating  ornament,  so  far 
subdued  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
the  modelling  of  the  surface. 

The  drawings  of  this  class  alone,  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Gallery,  would  make  a 
splendid  collective  exhibition  of  architectural 
drawing  and  historic  study ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  have  a  collective  exhi¬ 
bition  in  London,  say  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
French  restoration  studies  of  antique  archi¬ 
tecture,  which,  besides  raising  some  inte¬ 
resting  archieological  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  would  rather  open  the  eyes  of  some 
of  our  students  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
architectural  drawing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 


THE  VILLA  OF  NERO  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  ANTIUM. 

(by  AN  ITALIAN  ARCHITECT.) 

HE  sea-coast  between  Antium  and 
Astura  was,  in  the  period  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  a 
place  of  amusement  and  resort  of 
the  ancient  Roman  patricians,  who,  in  their 
sumptuous  villas,  built  on  the  sandstone 
cliffs,  recruited  themselves  after  the  toils 
and  business  of  city  life.  In  this  now  waste 
region  ruins  and  'other  remains  of  build¬ 
ings  and  villas  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  which  attest  the  magnificence  and 
taste  of  the  Romans.  Ancient  writers  tell 
us  that  Cicero  had  a  villa  in  Astura;  those  of 
Caius  Lucretius  the  Prcetor,  of  Lepidus,  of 
Atticus,  of  Brutus,  of  Cottius,  and  of  Agrip¬ 
pina  were  also  in  the  territory  of  Antium. 

But  what  principally  attract  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  visitors  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  imperial  villa,  south-west  of  Antium,  on 
the  spot  known  as  the  “  Arco  Muto.”  It  was 
built  by  Nero,  who,  having  been  born  at 
Antium,  resolved,  out  of  love  for  bis  native 
city,  to  ornament  it  with  a  splendid  imperial 
residence. 

He  constructed  in  the  first  place  the  sump¬ 
tuous  harbour  of  which  the  remains,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  western  wing,  are  still  to 
be  seen,  probably  after  the  designs  of  the  two- 
celebrated  architects,  Severus  and  Celer,  and 
which  was  a  fine  example  of  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering.  The  piers  are  about  30ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness,  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement. 

The  Neronian  constructions  begin  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
pier,  and  are  easily  recognised ;  they  are  ad¬ 
mirably  built  of  well-fitting  and  large  bricks, 
and  of  courses  of  tufa,  and  can  be  compared 
with  the  other  edifices  of  Nero  in  Rome. 
A  different  style  of  construction,  that  is,  of 
irregular  red  clay  bricks,  thinner  than  the 
preceding,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  Caracal  la’s 
thermic,  proves  that  these  buildings  of  Nero 
were  repaired  in  the  days  of  Severus. 

In  the  walls  of  Neronian  construction, 
the  nucleus  is  always  built  of  large  local 
sandstone  blocks,  while  in  the  repairs  ofi 
Severus,  the  nucleus  consists  of  tufa  stone. 
The  walls  facing  towards  the  sea  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  plaster.  The. 
remains  of  the  capacious  warehouses  and 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  port  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  western  branch  of  the  harbour 
(see  plan,  F).  A  row  of  small  rooms,  or  cells, 
still  exists  ;  they  are  well  built  of  bricks,  and 
in  order  to  exclude  all  dampness  they  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  plastering.  Behind 
these  ruins  begin  the  buildings  of  the  palace, 
from  what  we  see  of  its  remains,  and  what 
we  may  conclude  by  comparison  with  many 
other  Roman  villas,  it  offered  the  appearance 
of  two  great  terraces  or  storeys,  supported  by 
strong  substructures  of  bricks  and  opus  reticu-  ■ 
latum ,  which  once  extended  from  the  harboun 
to  the  promontory  of  Antium.  Only  a  part 
of  this  magnificent  building,  120  metres  long,, 
remains  to  this  day  (see  plan,  A  B) ;  the  rest 
was  gradually  washed  away  in  recent  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  waves  continually  breaking  upon- 
it.  The  part  still  in  existence  is  almost  at. 
the  foot  of  the  modern  lighthouse ;  it 
is  120  metres  in  length,  14  metres  in. 
height,  and  is  decorated  with  great  niches,, 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  were- 
still  covered  with  white  stucco  and  statues. 
The  first  part  of  the  substructure  (see  eleva¬ 
tion  A  B)  was  discovered  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1879,  when  the  waves  washed 
away  the  earth  and  the  debris,  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hillock  above  it.  A  statue  of  white 
marble  was  found  still  in  its  place  in  the 
niche ;  it  represented  a  Priestess  of  Fortune, 
as  we  can  judge  by  the  attributes  that  are 
sculptured  on  a  small  basin  which  she  holds 
in  her  hands,  viz.,  the  lion,  the  olive-crown, 
&c.  It  is  known  that  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Gemma  was  famous  in  Antium.  The  second 
part  of  the  substructure  (see  elevation  b)  was 
recently  discovered  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of 
earth,  also  caused  by  the  waves,  and  I  was  my¬ 
self  present  at  the  discovery.  A  statue  of  Diana 
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•was  still  preserved  in  its  niche.  The  statues, 
now  in  the  palace  of  Princess  Aldobrandini 
at  Antium,  as  well  as  the  reticulated  work 
with  brick  bindings  (horizontal  layers)  carry 
us  to  the  times  of  Hadrian,  who,  as  we  know, 
preferred  Antium  to  any  other  place  in 

At  the  foot  of  the  substructure  there  pro¬ 
bably  was  a  landing-place  built  on  palisades, 
of  which  some  remains,  consisting  of  large 
oaken  beams,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  late 
excavations,  which  I  myself  directed,  have 
shown  that  the  sub-structure  was  surmounted 
with  columns  of  cipollino  marble,  with . 
stuccoes  of  exquisite  workmanship,  repre- 1 
senting  ornaments  and  gorgon  heads.  At , 
the  northern  end  of  the  substructure  I  have  ; 
found  the  spot  on  which  the  theatre  belonging 
to  the  imperial  villa  stood,  and  in  which  it  is 
known  that  Nero  sang.  It  is  at  present 
entirely  covered  with  earth,  but  we  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  its  plan, 
as  it  was  discovered  in  1712,  and  was 
described  by  Bianchini  in  his  work,  “Dei 
Liberti  della  cosa  di  Augusto,”  etc.  (see 


plan).  The  wall  that  supported  the  scena 
(C.D.E.)  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea 
in  1884,  it  was  seen  that  the  scena  and 
orchestra  were  built  on  subterranean  vaults, 
and  admirably  constructed  of  bricks.  As  no 
remains  of  seats  for  the  spectators  have  been 
found  in  the  cavea,  we  may  suppose  they  were 
made  of  wood.  Only  in  the  hall  (G)  a  marble 
statue  was  discovered,  besides  a  marble  slab 
on  which  the  names  of  six  mayistri  of  a 
college,  formed  to  direct  the  games  at  the 
I  villa,  were  sculptured.  The  cavea  looked 
towards  the  east,  so  that  the  spectators  could 
contemplate  across  the  scena  the  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  and  all  the 
coast  that  stretches  before  them  to  “  Capo 
Circeo  ”  to  the  south,  and  almost  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  north. 

Little  cau  be  said  in  detail  of  the  ruins 
between  the  theatre  and  the  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Antium,  as  they  are  all  covered 
I  with  earth,  and  those  looking  towards  the 
j  sea  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ruin.  Some 
!  rooms  covered  with  a  thick  plaster,  and 
1  in  which  traces  of  drains  appear,  show  that 


part  of  the  building  was  used  as  a  water- 
supply,  maintained  by  the  aqueduct  which 
Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt. 

Some  caverns  ( cryptce )  cut  into  the  sand¬ 
stone’s  cliff,  are  very  interesting ;  they  were 
intended  to  embellish  the  villa,  and  also  to 
afford  a  pleasanter  temperature  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer ;  moreover,  these  caverns 
being  almost  on  the  same  level  of  the  sea, 
offer  a  most  charming  view,  especially  when 
the  waves  in  windy  weather  break  at  the  foot 
of  them.  It  has’ been  suggested  that  these 
caverns  were  anciently  stone  quarries ;  but 
1  do  not  share  this  opinion,  as  this  sand¬ 
stone  (called  by  the  inhabitants  macco )  is  soft 
|  and  wholly  unfit  for  building  purposes.  (See 
plan,  cryptce). 

On  this  promontory,  very  near  the  Imperial 
j  Palace,  we  must  place  the  famous  Temple  of 
I  Fortune,  of  which  Horace  sang  : — 

“  0  diva  gratum  qu;c  regis  Antium.” 

This  position  is  also  in  accordance  with  what 
Martial  says.  He  describes  the  temple  as 
I  being  outside  the  city,  on  the  promontory, 
!  looking  towards  the  sea,  and  visible,  there- 
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fore,  to  navigators,  and  easily  accessible. 
Could  the  above-mentioned  caverns  have  been 
used  as  a  mysterious  spot  where  lots  were 
•cast  {antiatin.ee  sortes)  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  caverns  of  the  mountain  on  which  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  of  Praeneste  stands  to  this 
very  day  P 

This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  imperial 
villa  at  Antium,  whose  fate  it  is,  apparently, 
to  be  slowly  engulfed  by  the  sea.  A  barrier 
of  natural  or  artificial  rocks  ought  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  save  it,  but  this  would 
necessitate  no  small  expense. 

The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  this  villa 
-are  attested  not  only  by  the  existing  ruins, 
but  also  by  the  master-pieces  of  sculpture 
found  here,  such  as  the  famous  Apollo 
Belvedere,  which  was  discovered  in  the  time 
■of  Julius  II.;  and  the  Borghese  Gladiator, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  These  two  statues 
suffice  to  show  the  magnificence  of  the  villa. 

Rome,  May  2,  1889.  L.  B. 


NOTES. 


R.  DORPFELD’S  interesting  paper 
on  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Nikias 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  “Mittheilungen”  (band  xiv., 
heft,  i.,  1889)  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  position  of  that  much-disputed 
monument.  It  serves  him,  however,  as  a 
starting  point.  In  a  previous  number  of 
the  “  Mittheilungen  ”  (xii.  plate  i.)  he  had 
given  us  a  restoration  of  the  fagade,  based, 
of  course,  on  the  fragments  built  into 
BeultJ’s  Gate.  He  believes  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  stood  on  the  substantial  shaped 

foundations  still  to  be  seen  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Odeion  of  Heracles  Atticus.  The 

original  shape  was  ~[ _ \~  and  half  of  the 

foimdations  of  the  building  were,  Dr.  Ddrp- 
feld  believes,  destroyed  when  the  Odeion 
was  built.  The  Odeion  forced  the  old  road 
out  of  its  line,  and  when  the  new  road  was 
made  the  monument  of  Nikias  had  to  give 
way.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  gives  in  his  paper  his 
reasons  for  all  this,  but  only  the  results  that 
he  arrives  at  can  here  be  briefly  summarised. 
The  remains  of  the  monument  went  to 
build  Beul^’s  Gate,  which,  further,  is  to  be 
dated  as  contemporary  with  the  Odeion.  And 
here  comes  in  another  combination.  This  new 
gate  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Pelasgic  fortification  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,— alterations  caused  by  the  building 
of  the  Odeion,  which  made  a  trench  in  the 
circuit.  It  will,  indeed,  be  news  to  most 
people  that  the  old  Pelasgic  wall  existed  as  a 
fortification  down  to  the  time  of  Jferodes. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  of  all  the 
shocks, — topographical  and  architectural, — 
that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  dealt  to  orthodox 
archmology.  That  Perikles  transformed  the 
Acropolis  from  a  citadel  to  a  sanctuary  had 
become  a  cherished  commonplace  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  rhetoric.  Not  only  does  he  settle  the 
date  down  to  which  the  Pelasgikon  wall 
existed  intact,  but  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  prepared 
to  give  us  its  precise  limits,  i.e.,  from  the 
Ivlepsydra  to  the  Asklepieion.  But  here  he 
declines  to  go  into  particulars;  spade  and 
pick,  he  says,  will  lend  him  in  a  few  months 
unanswerable  arguments.  Never  was  the 
glove  thrown  down  more  boldly  to  fortune. 
'She  Pelasgikon  has  been  for  years  a  very 
nightmare  to  topographists.  We  can  only 
hope  it  may  at  last  be  set  at  rest. 

nPIIE  same  number  of  the  “  Mittheilungen” 
contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brueckner  on 
the  poros  sculptures  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
have  excited  so  much  attention  lately. 
Hitherto  individual  huads  have  been  com¬ 
mented  on,  and  these  are  best  known  in 
general  for  their  extraordinary  colouring. 
Now  that,  bit  by  bit,  the  fragments  have  been 
put  together,  it  comes  out  that  they  all  form 
-part  of  a  pediment  composition,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  curious  one  that  has  ever 
come  to  light.  The  three  huge  brill  iantly- 
ooloured  heads  belong  to  Typhon,  whose 
•urled  tail  fills  the  right  -  hand  angle  of 


the  pediment  ;  with  him  Zeus,  holding  hi3 
thunderbolt,  engages  in  combat.  The  left- 
hand  side  of  the  pediment  is  occupied  with 
Herakles  in  combat  with  the  Hydra,  the 
Hydra’s  tail  balancing  very  neatly  that  of 
Typhon.  This  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  pediment  is  filled  in 
with  two  separate  subjects.  [The  pediment 
is  so  curious  that  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch 
of  it  in  a  future  number.]  The  question  still 
remains  wholly  unanswered,  to  what  building 
did  this  and  the  other  curious  archaic  Hydra 
pediment  belong. 

ASET  of  statements  comparing  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  railway  rates  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  maximum  rates,  and  also  with  those  at 
present  in  force,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London  in  connexion  with  their  notices  of 
objection  to  the  various  classifications  and 
schedules.  These  comparisons  present  some 
very  noticeable  features,  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  of  which  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
quoted  the  actual  rates  at  present  charged  for 
building  material  (which  it  is  proposed  shall 
be  still  further  increased)  are  already  largely 
in  excess  of  the  companies’  existing  statutory 
powers.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  short-distance  traffic,  and  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  schedules  of  the  southern 
lines.  The  companies’  explanation  of  this 
would  probably  be  that  the  Association 
should  have  made  some  provision  for 
station  terminals  in  estimating  the  autho¬ 
rized  rates, — which,  of  course,  they  did  not. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  body  of  objectors 
will  recognise  these  charges  until  they  are 
unquestionably  legal;  this  point  having  been 
left  in  such  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain 
state  in  the  law  courts.  In  the  protest  lodged 
by  the  Association,  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  terms: — “Your  objectors  submit 
that  no  terminal  charges  in  respect  of  station 
services  should  be  recognised.  They  are 
advised  and  believe  that  such  charges,  if 
made  by  the  company  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  illegal,  and  that  the  amounts 
proposed  to  be  authorised  in  respect  of  such 
charges,  and  also  in  respect  of  services 
at  the  stations,  are  indefinite,  and,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  judged  of,  are  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable.”  The  other  proposals  to  which 
objection  is  taken  are  dealt  with  in  a  concise 
manner,  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  have 
evidently  been  well  looked  after  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  great  amount  of  time  must  have 
been  expended  in  the  compilation  of  the  com¬ 
parative  tables  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  it  is  clear  that  such  statistics  as  these, 
accompanying  objections,  must  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  this 
should  ensure  careful  consideration  of  the 
Association’s  protest  at  their  hands. 

rpHE  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  contains  plans  of  a 
large  three-aisled  columned  cistern  which  has 
been  lately  found  under  the  new  Greek  build¬ 
ing  east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  existence  of  this  cistern,  it  is  said,  had 
been  known  of  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  it  was  cleared  out  and  explored, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  no  less  than  102  ft. 
long,  and  34  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  bases  of  the 
piers  are  round,  but  above  the  piers  are 
rounded  on  the  sides  next  the  aisles  and 
centre,  the  sides  of  the  pillars  facing  the  long 
way  of  the  cistern  being  flat;  or  in  other 
words,  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  each 
column  is  sliced  off  above  on  two  opposite 
sides.  The  columns  are  connected  by  arches 
above.  Further  and  more  detailed  drawings 
are  in  preparation. 

rpIIE  London  County  Council  resolved  on 
J  June  21,  as  we  reported  at  the 
time,  that,  for  the  future,  District  Sur¬ 
veyors  are  to  receive,  daily,  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Fire  Brigade  with  reference 
to  serious  and  extensive  fires, — in  order  that 
they  may  visit  the  localities  and  look  after 
dangerous  walls  and  buildings.  The  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  seem  to  be  getting  well 
into  their  work,  and  such  a  resolution  shows 


good  intentions.  It  is  evident  that  buildings 
abutting  on  public  thoroughfares,  which  are 
dangerous  from  any  cause,  should  have  im¬ 
mediate  attention ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  to  make  haste  slowly  about  anything- 
else.  Anyone  can  call  attention  personally, 
or  by  letter,  to  any  defect  in  any  building, 
and  the  Council  directs  the  District  Surveyor 
to  report  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  public 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  the 
District  Surveyors,  not  being  mere  officials, 
hold  the  balance  level, — and,  while  averting 
danger  from  the  public,  avoid  undue  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  discretion  of  owners  as  to 
repairs  to  their  property.  In  cases  of  owner¬ 
ship,  limited  in  degree  or  in  time  (and  such 
limited  ownerships  exist  everywhere  in  Lon- 
don),  great  hardship  would  result  if  all 
shaky  parts  of  buildings  were  at  once 
condemned.  When  a  fire  destroys  a 
good  deal  of  any  building,  the  occupants 
leave,  if  possible,  before  danger  from 
giving  way  of  the  building  is  developed.  The 
firemen  and  salvage  men  can  very  well  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  need  no  interference 
for  their  protection.  Immediate  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  unsatisfactory  parts  would  incon¬ 
venience  the  surveyors  to  insurance  companies, 
by  destroying  evidence  as  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  building,  not  to  mention 
destroying  evidence  in  case  of  suspected 
arson.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  begin  by 
instructing  District  Surveyors  to  survey  walls 
and  buildings  abutting  on  public  ways  when 
the  Fire  Brigade  suspect  danger,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  leave  all  other  walls  and 
buildings  damaged  by  fire  alone,  at  least  for  a 
few  days?  The  power  of  not  seeing  defects 
officially,  which  will,  in  au  ordinary  way,  be 
set  right  in  a  few  days,  is  mightily  convenient 
in  this  complicated  world.  If  it  is  made 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  and 
prudent  District  Surveyor  to  condemn  on  the 
same  day  the  back  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  of 
a  building  wrhick  has  been  seriously  damaged 
by  fire,  the  innovation  on  the  old  practice 
will  be  great,  and  the  gain  doubtful. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Nisch,  a  curious 
survival  of  the  Middle  Ages  exists  in  Servia, 
under  the  name  of  Esnafs.  “  These  are  the 
Guilds  of  the  various  trades  which  regulate 
the  conditions  of  apprentices  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  rights  of  masters  and  workmen. 
They  are  independent  of  State  support,  being 
maintained  by  employers  and  workmen  for 
mutual  support  in  labour  and  sickness. 
Monthly  contributions  are  paid  by  the 
members  to  their  various  Esnafs,  and  the 
collections  managed  by  an  unpaid  committee, 
elected  at  a  general  meeting.  Foreigners  are 
allowed  to  join  these  Guilds,  but  as  the  law 
confers  upon  them  the  power  of  preventing 
workmen  who  have  not  been  enrolled  from 
exercising  their  calling,  possibilities  of  future 
oppression  and  tyranny  may  be  said  to  exist. 
There  is  no  general  system  of  organisation 
among  the  Esnafs,  which  exist  independently 
of  each  other  in  the  different  towns  of  Servia, 
the  most  important  being  in  BelgTade,  where 
over  fifty  trades  are  represented.” 

rTIHE  St.  James's  Gazette  says  that  yet 
J-  another  playhouse  will  probably  be 
are  established  in,  or  near  to,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  where  Mr.  R.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  theatre 
will  soon  be  ready.  A  future  generation 
may  perhaps  enquire  whether  the  great 
philanthropist  was  not  also  a  patron  or  votary 
of  the  stage.  We  read  also  that  the 
Olympic  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  upon  a  larger 
scale.  This  theatre  was  reopened  on  Dec.  26, 
1849,  on  site  of  the  Olympic  Pavilion,  which 
Philip  Astley  had  opened  as  a  circus  in  1806.* 
For  its  construction  George  III.  gave  to 
Astley  the  timbers  and  spars  of  a  French 
man-of-war,  La  Ville  de  Paris,  wherein 
William  IV.  had  served  as  midshipman. 
The  bigger  portions  of  that  woodwatfc 
stoutly  resisted  the  fire  of  March  29, 
1849.  The  Olympic  is  associated  with 


Vide,  in  the  Grace  collection,  the  water-colours  by  J 

Winston.  One,  of  1805,  shows  Astley  directing  the  work¬ 
men. 
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the  careers  of  Elliston,  Liston,  barren, 
Mrs.  Keeley,  Miss  Foote  (Countess  of  Har¬ 
rington),  Madame  Vestris,  lessee  1832-9; 
Charles  Mathews,  Ilobson,  Horace  Wigan, 
&c.  Together  with  Craven-buildings,  it  stands 
on  the  ground  of  Craven,  prius  Drury,  House, 
which  returned  to  the  base  uses  of  a  public- 
house,  by  sign  of  11  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,” 
in  memory  of  our  sovereign’s  ancestress 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  James  I ,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  privately  married  William, 
first  Earl  of  Craven.  It  was  to  her  that 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  addressed  his  verses— 

“  You  Meaner  Beauties  of  the  Night.”  In 
Craven-buildings,  too,  lived  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
and  after  her,  in  the  same  house,  Mrs. 
Pritchard;  Madame  Vestris;  and,  at  17, 
Thomas  A.  Arne,  who  there  composed  his 
music  for  “  Comus,”  as  revived  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1738.  _ _ 

THE  Office  of  Works  have  just  completed 
the  demolition  of  a  modern  house  that 
stood  against  the  southern  wall  of  the  Ilolls 
Chapel.  This  opens  out  the  hitherto  private 
way  between  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
Rolls-yard.  The  removal  of  the  house  also 
lays  bare  most  of  the  original  walling,— as 
latterly  cased  in  flint, — of  this  side  of  the 
chapel,  together  with  the  tower,  square  on 
plan,  and  with  its  coign  -  stones,  much 
decayed,  at  the  south  -  eastern  angle.  In 
this  tower’s  western  wall  is  a  high,  narrow, 
slit  window  that  lights  the  newel  stair¬ 
case  within.  Moreover,  one  can  now  clearly 
trace  the  outline  of  one  of  the  original 
windows,  being  that  in  the  southern  wall, 
nearest  to  the  tower.  One  or  two  of  its  iron 
bars  have  been  discovered,  and  we  understand 
that  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  clear  out  the 
stones,  and,  if  possible,  renew  the  window 
after  its  former  condition.  The  corresponding 
window  (glazed)  to  the  west  is  a  later  inser¬ 
tion  ;  that  between  these  two  is  quite 
blocked  in.  A  chapel  here  appertained  to 
Henry  III.’s  “  Domus  Conyersorum.”  Pen¬ 
nant  says  Inigo  Jones  rebuilt  it,  at  a  cost  of 
2,000/.,  in  1617.  It  certainly  has  many 
features  in  common  with  Jones’s  Gothic 
chapel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  window  we 
speak  of  is,  with  three  others,  closed  up  from 
within.  Its  restoration  would  brighten  the 
northern  side,  against  which  stand  two  fine 
monuments  of  past  Masters  of  the  Rolls, — 
Edward,  Lord  Bruce  of  Kinloss  (1610) ;  and 
Dr.  John  Young  (1517) ;  Vertue  and  Walpole 
attribute  the  latter  to  Torregiano. 


ON  Monday,  26th  inst.,  will  be  put  up  for 
sale  at  the  Mart,  twenty  lots  of  freehold 
building  land,  with  a  frontage  along  Fulham 
Palace-road,  which  form  the  old  grounds  of 
Brandenburgh  House.  That  house  was  built, 
at  a  then  cost  of  nearly  23,000/.,  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  Bart.,  merchant-adventurer, 
and  the  devoted  adherent  to  King  Charles  1. 
Dying  therein  on  July  28, 1665,  he  was  buried 
in  his  family  vault  at  St.  Mildred’s  Church, 
Bread-street,  London.  But  they  deposited 
his  heart,  at  his  own  request,  in  an  urn 
beneath  the  black  and  white  marble  pedestal, 
surmounted  by  the  king’s  bust,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Laud’s  chapel  of  ease, 
Hammersmith.  Bowack,  writing  in  1705, 
tells  us  that  this  chapel  (since  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Paul,  and  lately  rebuilt,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon)  was  erected  in  1628-31,  and 
that  Crispe  contributed  one-third,  or  700/.  in 
money  and  materials,  of  the  total  expense, 
air  Nicholas  is  further  credited  as  being  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  method  of  making  the  bricks 
wherewith  his  own  house  was  constructed. 
Brandenburgh  House  was  in  turn  occupied 
by  Fairfax  when  the  Parliamentarian  forces 
took  up  quarters  in  Hammersmith  ;  by  Prince 
Rupert,  who  bought  it  of  Sir  Nicholas’s 
successor,  and  the  Prince’s  mistress,  Peggy 
Hughes,  the  first  actress,  it  is  said,  to  take 
the  part  of  Desdemona.  George  Bubb  Dod- 
ington,  Lord  Melcombe  of  Melcombe  Regis, 
came  hither  in  1748,  and  was  visited  upon 
one  memorable  occasion  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  He  styled  it  “  La  Trappe,”  and, 
besides  entirely  modernising  it,  had  it 


decorated  in  a  very  lavish,  albeit  tawdry, 
fashion.  The  garden,  into  which  Dr.  Johnson 
stepped  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lady  Lepel  Hervey.  Lord  Mel¬ 
combe  demised  this  property  to  Thomas 
Wyndham.  Christian,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burgh-Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  purchased  it 
for  8,500/.  from  Mrs.  Sturt,  in  1792.  His 
widow,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
fourth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  whose  first 
husband  was  William,  sixth  Lord  Craven, 
lived  here  for  several  years.  The  next  tenant 
was  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  living  here 
during  her  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
house  was  pulled  down  within  twelve  months 
of  her  death  therein  on  August  7,  1821,  and 
its  site  taken,  in  part,  for  a  private  asylum. 


THE  sketch  given  above  is  another  pencil 
memorandum  from  the  exhibition  of 
Icelandic  work  referred  to  in  our  “Notes”  last 
week.  It  represents  a  wooden  box,  termed  a 
“Jar,”  in  which  the  Icelandic  women  keep  the 
wools  for  their  work.  The  lid  is  modern.  The 
rest  of  the  box  is  covered  with  runes  slightly 
incised. 


ST.  BOTOLPH’S,  Aldgate  (not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  St.  Botolpli’s,  Bishops- 
gate),  has  been  decorated  internally  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bentley,  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  From  a  statement  made  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  II.  Hadden,  in  his 
“  Parish  Magazine  ”  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  us,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
in  favour  of  pulling  down  the  galleries  and 
building  a  chancel  on  the  churchyard.  Under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Bentley  the  Rector  has  re¬ 
sisted  this,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
general  scheme  of  painting  and  decoration. 
As  far  as  the  galleries  are  concerned  he  is 
undoubtedly  right ;  to  have  removed  them 
would  have  been  entirely  altering  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  the  church.  To  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  chancel  we  see  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  as  far  as  the  church  itself  is  concerned  ; 
the  only  argument  against  it  is  that  trees  are 
precious  in  East  London,  and  there  is 
a  charming  group  of  them  east  of 
the  church,  some  of  which  would  have 
to  be  removed  in  making  such  an  addi¬ 
tion.  What  has  been  done  in  the  church 
is  this :  All  architectural  features  remain  in 
statu,  quo.  The  walls  above  the  galleries  are 
painted  a  warm  delicate  grey,  “  to  give  a 
sense  of  space,”  those  beneath  the  galleries 
red,  to  give  warmth.  The  galleries  have  an  open 
balustrade  in  front,  and  the  gallery  fronts 
and  balustrade  have  been  painted  in  white 
enamel,  along  with  the  surbases  of  the 
columns  against  which  they  are  stopped ;  a 
bold  experiment,  but  which  has  a  very  happy 
effect ;  instead  of  darkening  the  church,  the 
galleries  now  seem  to  lighten  it.  Of  course 
it  may  be  a  question  how  long  they  will  pre¬ 
serve  this  whiteness  in  a  London  atmosphere, 
but  as  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  the 
gallery  front  this  is  worth  attention.  The 
shafts  of  the  columns  are  painted  of 
that  delicate  orange  colour  which  is 
rather  absurdly  called  Venetian  or  Italian 
Pink ;  they  harmonise  well  with  the  back¬ 


ground  of  the  grey  gallery  walls  against 
which  they  are  mostly  seen.  The  section  of 
the  church  coiling  is  a  large  cove  over  each 
gallery,  rising  to  a  flat  between  the  colonnades. 
A  very  ambitious  scheme  of  decoration  has 
been  evolved  for  the  cove,  which  has  at  the 
springing  a  series  of  figures  of  boys  supporting 
shields  which  bear  the  arms  of  many  eccle¬ 
siastical  persons  and  establishments  in  London 
history.  This  is  well  done,  and  will,  as  the- 
rector  says,  be  susceptible  of  considerable 
effect  in  colour  decoration  when  funds  are- 
forthcoming.  The  coves  are  divided  by 
plaster  ribs  formed  on  the  surface  rising  lo- 
the  level  of  the  centre  ceiling,  and  continued* 
on  to  it  for  a  short  space  on  the  other  side 
of  the  architrave  over  the  columns,  and 
then  abruptly  cut  short.  This  is  the  only 
bad  point  about  the  treatment;  it  does  not 
look  well.  The  ribs  should  either  have  been 
confined  to  the  coved  ceilings,  or  the  same 
design  should  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
flat  portion  ;  which  may  still  be  done.  Of  the 
plaster  rosettes  on  the  soffits  of  the  galleries 
also  we  are  disposed  to  say,  “  something  too- 
much  of  this."  But  in  general  this  is  a 
very  good  piece  of  painting  and  decorating 
work.  _ 


THE  articles  and  sketches  illustrative  of 
old  Surrey  cottages,  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  which  appeared  in  our  columns  last 
year,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  with 
some  additional  matter,  under  the  title  “  Old 
Cottage  and  Domestic  Architecture  (Surrey  : 
South-west)  ”  which  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
the  author  to  subscribers. 


THE  July  number  of  the  Art  JournaT 
includes  an  article  by  Mr.  Loftie  on 
St.  James’s  Palace  and  the  fragment  of 
a  Palace  at  Whitehall,  illustrated  by 
sketches,  giving,  besides  a  couple  of  views 
of  the  exterior  of  St.  James’s  Palace,  the- 
Guard  Chamber  and  Queen  Anne’s  Room; 
the  interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall 
is  also  given,  and  a  reproduction  of  an  old* 
print  of  Whitehall  by  Hollar.  An  article  on- 
“East  Anglia”  by  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  is- 
illustrated  by  views  of  Clare  Bridge  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Peterborough  and  Ely  Cathedrals,  St. 
Margaret’s  Church  and  the  Market-place, 
King’s  Lynn,  and  the  Norman  Tower  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds — all  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  so  that  architecture  occupies  a  con¬ 
siderable  place  in  this  number.  The  same 
architectural  tendency  is  seen  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Portfolio,  where  the  indefatig¬ 
able  Mr.  Loftie  continues  his  articles  on  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  (which  we  hope  will  ulti¬ 
mately  take  a  book  form),  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Railton’s  beautiful  drawings,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Blomfield  contributes  the  third  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Inigo  Jones,  with  some  illustra- 
trations  from  his  drawings.  “  Perth  Bridge  ,r 
is  the  subject  of  an  admirable  etching  by  Mr. 
D.  V.  Cameron.  The  large  place  now  filled 
by  architectural  subjects  in  our  artistic  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  such 
subjects  are  often  treated  and  illustrated,  i& 
a  gratifying  sign  of  the  increased  interest  in 
this  branch  of  art  in  the  present  day. 


July  13,  1889.] 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS* 

Although  we  are  still  four  months  from  the 
time  appointed  for  closing  the  Exhibition,  the 
official  world  is  already  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  structures 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  Municipal  Council  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
their  preservation,  and  has  brought  its  views 
before  the  Government,  and  M.  Alphand  has 
been  heard  on  the  subject  before  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  charged  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  M.  Alphand  himself  is 
in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  structures 
designed  by  M.  Dutert  and  M.  Formige.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  Galerie  des  Machines  and 
those  of  the  Beaux-Arts  and  Arts  Libfiraux  are 
sufficiently  solidly  constructed  to  be  regarded 
as  permanent  buildings.  But  their  preserva¬ 
tion  raises  some  difficult  questions,  especially  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  parade-ground  for 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  the  partition  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  between  the  State  and  the 
Municipality. 

The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  is  to  hear  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  at  its  next 
meeting,  and  the  probable  result  will  be  that 
the  Galerie  des  Machines  will  be  transformed 
•into  an  immense  riding-school  ( vianlge ),  which 
could  serve  also,  if  required,  as  a  magazine  for 
provision  stores ;  while  the  two  palaces  of  M. 
Formigd  may  be  appropriated  for  exhibitions 
of  decorative  art,  for  which  there  is  no  special 
habitation  at  present  in  Paris,  and  for  some  of 
the  numerous  exhibitions  of  art  and  industry 
'for  which  there  is  not  room  in  the  Palais 
d’lndustrie. 

If  this  scheme  is  followed,  the  gallery  which 
■unites  the  central  dome  to  the  Galerie  des 
Machines  must  be  removed,  as  well  as  the 
central  dome  itself,  which  is  much  to  be 
■regretted,  but  as  the  galleries  of  the  “  Exposi¬ 
tions  Diverses,”  which  are  of  a  more  temporary 
character,  must  be  removed,  the  dome  and  its 
gallery,  from  which  these  open,  could  not  well 
be  left  standing.  The  various  constructions 
scattered  about  the  Champ  de  Mars  would  also 
disappear,  and  the  ground  would  be  laid  out  as 
•an  immense  square  with  trees,  peopled  with 
statues,  and  intersected  by  some  wide  roadways 
connecting  the  fifteenth  and  seventh  arrondisse- 
ments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Exhibition  continues 
its  success  in  point  of  attendance,  the  number 
•of  visitors  averaging  from  80,000  to  90,000  daily  ; 
and  on  Sundays  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  lift  traffic  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  as  the  only  means  of  checking  over¬ 
crowding  and  disorder ;  a  measure  which, 
•though  in  fact  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
is  stigmatised  as  “  peu  democrat! que.”  The 
•number  of  ascents  on  one  Sunday  has  never¬ 
theless  amounted  to  as  much  as  30,000,  in  spite 
•of  this  new  restriction. 

New  attractions  are  still  springing  up  in  the 
grounds  ;  one  of  the  latest  is  the  establishment, 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  behind 
the  Mexican  pavilion,  of  an  “  International 
Theatre  ”  projected  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Seymour  Wade,  and  which  has  been  only  thirty- 
five  days  in  course  of  construction.  This  is 
entirely  hung  with  tapestries  of  uninflammable 
•character,  executed  specially  at  Lille  ;  it  accom¬ 
modates  2,500  spectators  ;  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
struction  is  wood.  The  opening  was  retarded 
longer  than  it  should  have  been  owing  to  the 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  electric-light 
installation.  The  house  is  comfortable  and 
well  decorated,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
energy  of  those  who  planned  and  carried  out 
■the  work. 

The  Trocadfiro,  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  Exhibition  of  1S78, 
has  been  almost  forgotten  this  year  (though  it 
forms  part  of  the  present  Exhibition)  for  the 
superior  attractions  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  it  contains  subjects  of  study 
well  worthy  of  attention,  such  as  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  the  Pavilion  des  Forets,  and 
above  all  the  Galleries  of  the  Trocadero  itself, 
which  contain  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  fine 
arts  illustrating  the  history  of  French  art 
from  the  seventh  century  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  history  being  carried  on  by  the 
retrospective  exhibition  of  the  last  hundred 
years  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  exhibition  has  been  arranged 
by  M.  Alfred  Darcel,  director  of  the  Musee  de 
Cluny,  and  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  includes 


*  Delayed  in  transmission  in  the  post,  and  consequently 
too  late  for  last  week's  issue,  in  which  it  should  have 
appeared. 


loans  not  only  from  private  collectors  but  from 
some  of  the  richest  museums  of  France,  from 
public  libraries,  and  from  the  artistic  treasures 
of  some  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  foundations 
of  the  country ;  besides  including  a  great  many 
models  of  architectural  detail  of  the  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  periods. 

The  jury  of  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition  has  made  its  award  in  regard  to 
medals  of  honour,  which,  before  being  definitely 
accepted,  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  superior 
jury  composed  of  the  Presidents  of  various 
departments.  Among  English  artists  the 
“  medaille  d’honneur  ”  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema  and  Mr.  H.  Moore ; 
in  Austria,  to  M.  Munkacsy ;  Spain,  M. 
Jimenez;  United  States,  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Melchers ;  Belgium,  MM.  Stevens,  Wauthers, 
and  Courtens  ;  Holland,  Herr  Israels  ;  Germany, 
Herr  Liebermann  and  Herr  Uhde ;  Denmark, 
M.  Kroyer ;  Norway,  M.  Werensjold ;  Sweden, 
M.  R.  Bergh ;  Finland,  M.  Edelfeldt ;  Italy, 
Signor  Boldini ;  Russia,  M.  Chelmousky ; 
France,  MM.  Delaunay,  Jules  Dupre,  Benner, 
Detaille,  Dagnan  -  Bouveret,  Cormon,  Gigoux, 
Aim6  Morot,  Hubert,  Lhermitte,  Jules  Lefebvre, 
and  Raphael  Collin :  in  all,  twelve  medals  for 
France  and  eighteen  for  foreign  artists.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  these  pro¬ 
portions,  that  French  exhibitors  have  been, 
naturally,  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  French  art  more  completely 
represented  accordingly. 

In  consequence  of  projected  fetes  for  which 
the  Palais  d’lndustrie  will  be  required,  the 
Salon  has  had  to  close  its  doors  eight  days 
earlier  than  in  previous  years.  As  was  foreseen, 
the  annual  picture  exhibition  has  suffered  very 
much  commercially  from  the  presence  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  this  year ;  its  receipts 
having  been  220,000  francs  as  against  329,587 
in  the  preceding  year :  and  the  quality  of  the 
Exhibition  also  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
deteriorated  by  the  counter  attractions  pre¬ 
sented  to  artists  wishing  to  be  represented  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  galleries,  though  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  was  feared.  The  medal  of 
honour  for  sculpture  has,  however,  been  with¬ 
held  this  year  by  the  jury,  a  decision  which  has 
caused  great  surprise,  as  everyone  expected  M. 
Mathurin-Moreau’s  noble  work  “  Exiles  ”  was 
sure  of  this  recognition  ;  and  if  the  jury  are  not 
satisfied  with  such  a  piece  of  sculpture  as  that, 
they  are  certainly  very  hard  to  please.  In 
painting,  the  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Dagnan  -  Bouveret,  for  his  “  Madone  ”  and 
“  Bretonnes  au  Pardon,”  by  217  votes,  against 
115  for  M.  Benjamin  Constant.  In  en¬ 
graving,  M.  Achille  Jacques  received  the  medal 
for  a  very  fine  engraving  after  a  portrait 
by  Cabanel.  In  architecture  the  medal  of 
honour  has  not  been  given  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  votes  were  divided  between  M. 
Loviot  and  M.  Esquie,  who  obtained  never¬ 
theless  a  medal  of  the  first  class  for  his  restora¬ 
tion  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  on  a  previous  occasion.  Among 
the  other  awards  in  the  architectural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Salon,  medals  of  the  second  class 
have  been  awarded  to  MM.  Lucien  Fournereau, 
Paul  Wallon,  and  C.  H.  Cazaux.  Honourable 
mentions  have  been  awarded  to  a  good  many 
painters,  and  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  have  awarded  the  “  Prix  du  Salon  ”  to  M. 
Friant,  author  of  the  very  interesting  picture 
entitled  “  La  Toussaint.” 

At  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  by  the 
way,  M.  Joseph  Blanc  the  well-known  historical 
painter  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Drawing, 
the  Jury  of  Architecture  has  decided  a  certain 
number  of  competitions.  In  the  competition 
design  ( Rendu )  of  the  first  class,  the  subject 
of  which  was  “  Une  ticole  Nationale  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,”  among  fifty-six  designs  sent  in,  the 
first  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Berger, 
pupil  of  M.  Guadet ;  second  medals  to  MM. 
Lemaire,  Eustache,  and  Dusart.  In  the  com¬ 
petition  in  Architectural  History,  of  which  the 
subject  was  the  main  entrance  of  the  court  of  a 
palace,  the  jury  awarded  a  first  medal  to  M. 
Closson  and  second  medals  to  MM.  Malgras  and 
Berger. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  second  competition 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes  for  the 
Mairie  of  the  XIVth  Arrondissement  has  been 
decided.  M.  M.  Chabat  has  obtained  the  com¬ 
mission  for  a  large  painting  symbolising  The 
Family,  treated  in  a  style  entirely  modern. 
MM.  Carroux  and  Roussel  were  the  other  two 
artists  taking  part  in  the  second  competition. 

We  can  only  repeat  in  regard  to  this  what 
we  have  said  before  about  other  competitions 


for  these  decorations  of  municipal  buildings — 
either  one  class  of  artists  exaggerate  to  an 
extreme  the  characteristics  of  the  idyllic  com¬ 
positions  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  or  another 
school  carry  realism  to  an  extreme  and  give  to 
the  most  simple  every-day  doings  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  typical  social  action.  Thus,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  spirit  and  a  feeling  for 
colour,  M.  Cbabat  has  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  the  proportions  of  a  large  decorative 
painting  to  an  open-air  scene  of  genre  which 
would  have  been  charming  if  reduced  to  the 
scale  of  a  cabinet  picture. 

There  is  to  be  in  a  few  days  a  solemn  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  reduced  copy  of  Bartholdi’s  statue 
of  Liberty  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Paris.  Though  a  reduction,  this  is  still 
a  colossal  statue  ;  it  is  executed  in  bronze,  and 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lie  de 
Cygnes,just  below  the  Pont  d’lena.  The  pedestal 
stands  on  a  basement  of  masonry  17  metres 
high,  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
pedestal  itself,  of  extremely  simple  design,  is 
7  mfetres  high,  and  bears  an  inscription  re¬ 
cording  the  services  rendered  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  the  phrase  which 
Sallust  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
Micipsa :  “  Non  exercitus  neque  thesauri 

prsesidia  regni  sunt,  verum  amici.”* 

In  reference  to  the  statue  of  Leverrier  of 
which  an  illustration  was  given  in  the  Builder 
a  short  time  since  it  may  now  be  added  that 
the  statue,  which  was  recently  inaugurated 
in  the  court  of  the  Observatory,  stands  on  a 
pedestal  designed  by  M.  Lucien  Magne,  the 
architect,  son-in-law  of  Leverrier,  and  that 
the  pedestal  is  decorated  with  two  bas-reliefs  by 
M.  Chapu,  symbolising  astronomy  and  meteoro- 
logy. 

The  Secretan  picture  sale,  which  has  probably 
been  reported  pretty  fully  in  English  news¬ 
papers,  has  of  course  been  one  of  the  artistic 
sensations  of  the  month  in  Paris,  and  the  crowd 
on  the  occasion  recalled  the  famous  sales  of  the 
Galerie  Demidoff.  Reference  was  before  made 
in  the  Builder  to  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  collection,  and  the  details  of  prices  have 
been  everywhere  reported.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  point  in  the  sale  was  the  contest  between 
the  French  and  American  purchasers  for  the 
works  of  Millet  and  Courbet,  which  ended  in 
the  “  Angelus  ”  of  Millet  being  purchased  by 
the  French  Government  for  553,000  francs,  and 
the  “  Remise  des  Chevreuils  ”  of  Courbet  for 
76,000.  The  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
Meissonnier’s  works  was  no  less  a  remarkable 
revelation  of  this  sale.  It  may  be  recorded  also 
that  this  sale  showed  a  decline  in  the  value 
attributed  to  Delacroix,  while  Troyon  and  Diaz 
maintained  a  high  place.  It  is  sad  to  think  of 
the  pictures  of  Millet  going  for  such  an  enormous 
sum  now,  and  of  their  author  dying  in  utter 
poverty. 

Artistic  criticism  in  Paris  has  suffered  a  loss 
by  the  death  of  M.  Eugene  Yeron,  editor  of 
the  journal  Art.  M.  Veron  was  principal  In¬ 
spector  of  Provincial  Museums,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appointed  M.  Roger  Marx,  Inspecteur 
des  Beaux  Arts,  to  succeed  him  in  this  office. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the 
painter  Mazerolle,  who  had  made  a  considerable 
reputation  in  his  art.  Mazerolle  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1826,  entered  the  ftcole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  1843  and  made  his  dSbut  at  the  Salon  in 
1847.  He  obtained  various  medals  in  different 
years,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1870  and  the  rank  of  “Officier”  in  1879. 
Besides  numerous  works  for  private  individuals, 
he  had  carried  out  a  good  many  important 
decorative  works  for  the  State,  especially  at  the 
Opera,  the  Theatre  Franqaise  (where  he  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium),  and  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  de  Musique.  The  Gobelins  Museum 
possesses  many  remarkable  designs  for  tapestries 
by  this  artist,  among  them  that  of  the  “  Filleule 
des  fees  ”  now  exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
He  was  a  conscientious  and  indefatigable  artist 
and  a  man  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  M. 
Cernesson,  D6pute  de  la  Cor6  d  Or,  and  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris. 
After  having  studied  architecture  in  the  atelier 
of  Constant  Dufeux,  Cernesson  became  an 
“  architecte  de  la  ville  de  Paris,”  and  in  that 
capacity  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
the  plans  of  the  new  entrepot  of  Bercy.  He 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  question  of 
Art-education,  and  during  the  period  when  he 


*  “Not  armies  nor  treasures,  but  friends,  are  tbe  bulwark 
of  a  government.’* 
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took  part  in  the  municipal  administration  he 
rendered  great  services  to  the  schools  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  to  scholastic  work  in  general.  He  was 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Semaine  dcs  Constructenrs  and  the  Revue 
Q morale  de  V Architecture. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  July  10,  Lord 
Carnarvon  in  the  chair.  The  following  report 
was  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  George  Macmil¬ 
lan)  on  behalf  of  the  Managing  Committee:  — 

“In  the  year  which  has  passed  since  the 
last  meeting  of  subscribers  the  School  has 
done  good  work  both  in  Athens  and  elsewhere. 
This  third  year  of  its  existence  has  helped  to 
establish  its  position  amoDg  the  other  foreign 
institutes  in  Athens,  and  the  Committee  are 
confident  that  the  work  now  in  hand  and  in 
prospect  will  serve  to  convince  Englishmen 
generally  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  centre  of 
English  energy  on  Greek  soil. 

One  recent  incident  deserves  early  mention 
as  illustrating  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  School,  not  only  to  the  country  which  it 
represents,  but  also  to  that  in  which  it  is  esta¬ 
blished,  and  thus  to  the  general  cause  of  archaeo¬ 
logy.  The  Director  of  the  British  School  was 
invited  by  the  Greek  Government,  together  with 
the  Directors  of  the  French,  German,  and 
American  Schools,  to  confer  with  M.  Kavvadias, 
the  Superintendent  of  Antiquities,  as  to  the 
course  which  further  excavations  should  take 
upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Gardner  has  during  the  past  session 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  School  on 
early  Greek  vases.  Papers  have  also  been  read 
at  the  School  on  arch:cological  subjects  by  two 
of  the  students,  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz. 
Mr.  Gardner  has  further  prepared  a  valuable 
report  upon  recent  archaeology  in  Greece,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

The  School  has  again  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  excavations  carried  out 
in  Cyprus  on  behalf  of  the  Cyprus  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund.  Two  sites  have  been  worked  at, 
namely,  Polites  Chrysokhou,  the  supposed  site 
of  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  and  Limniti.  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner,  the  Director  of  the  School, 
superintended  the  early  stages  of  the  work  at 
Poli,  and  then  left  it  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
students,  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Tubbs,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hogarth  as  Craven 
Travelling  Fellow  at  Oxford.  The  results  of 
the  excavation  have  hardly  been  so  striking  as 
those  that  were  obtained  last  year  at  Paphos, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  finds  in  Cypriote 
inscriptions  and  in  works  of  art  of  various 
styles  and  periods — more  especially  in  pottery 
and  terra-cotta — are  of  very  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  A  detailed  report  will  be  submitted 
later  on  to  the  subscribers  to  the  fund. 

Meanwhile,  in  Athens,  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz 
has  spent  his  second  session  at  the  School 
partly  in  carrying  forward  his  work  on  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture  begun  last  year,  partly  in 
making  full-size  drawings  of  some  of  the  more 
important  mouldings  in  Greek  architecture  as 
exemplified  in  the  temples  and  other  remains 
in  Athens.  The  committee  can  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  manner,  at  once  artistic 
and  scientifically  accurate,  in  which  Mr. 
Schultz  is  doing  this  important  work  and  they 
are  confident  that  the  results  will  bring  great 
credit  to  the  school.  The  idea  of  reproducing 
the  Greek  mouldings  to  scale  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,*  the  editor 
of  the  Builder ,  and  a  small  fund  was 
raised  through  an  apppeal  in  that  journal 
towards  Mr.  Schultz’s  expenses.  Mr.  Schultz 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  constant 
encouragement  and  advice  of  Mr.  Penrose, 
the  republication  of  whose  great  work  on 
the  principles  of  Athenian  architecture 
by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  may  here  be  recorded  as  an 
event  of  special  interest  to  the  School  and  its 
supporters.  It  is  intended  that  the  drawings 
should  ultimately  be  issued  by  subscription. 
The  work  on  Byzantine  architecture  in  Greece, 
in  which  Mr.  Schultz  will  be  assisted  by 

*  This  is  not  quitn  correct.  The  point  of  Mr. 

Stitham’s  recommendation  was  that  they  should  l.e 
reproduced  full  size.  Plenty  of  Greek  mouldings  have 
been  published  “to  scale,’1  i.e.,  reduced;  but  hardly  any, 
in  English  publications,  to  full  size. — tin. 


Mr.  Sidney  Barnsley,  will  be  of  a  more 
elaborate  character,  comprising  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  in  addition  to  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  must  be  reproduced  in 
colour.  For  its  completion  the  work  of  another 
session,  at  any  rate,  will  be  required.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  publication  will  probably  be  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Schultz  has  also  been  able  to  be  of 
use  to  the  American  School  by  preparing  plans 
of  the  important  excavations  undertaken  at 
Anthedon,  and  in  other  ways.  The  Committee 
have  great  satisfaction  in  recording  this  in¬ 
stance  of  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  the  two  Schools,  and  which  have  been 
further  exemplified  in  arrangements  made  for 
the  occasional  interchange  of  books  between 
the  two  libraries. 

From  the  above  record  it  is  evident  that 
important  work  is  being  done  by  the  School  in 
various  departments  of  arcbrcology.  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  even  more  is  to  be 
expected  from  it  as  the  advantages  which  it 
offers  to  students  become  more  widely  known 
and  appreciated.  The  one  difficulty  which  the 
School  has  still  to  face  is  on  the  financial  side. 
The  new  donations  and  subscriptions  received 
during  the  past  year  have  been  insignificant. 
The  annual  subscriptions  stand  as  before  at 
about  460 1.  The  grant  of  1007.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  this  year  been  renewed 
for  another  term  of  three  years,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  similar  grant  from  the 
Hellenic  Society  will  be  renewed  also.  But 
neither  these  grants  nor  the  balance  of  about 
2607.  per  annum  contributed  by  individuals  can  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  endowment.  Until 
such  an  endowment  has  been  secured  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  School  are  obviously 
precarious,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  allow  for 
the  risk  of  any  of  these  subscriptions  being 
withdrawn,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  number  of  annual  subscribers  should  be 
largely  increased.  The  Committee  earnestly 
recommend  this  point  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  Hellenic  archaeology,  and 
appeal  for  increased  support,  whether  in  the 
way  of  donations  or  of  annual  subscriptions. 

One  other  point  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion.  It  was  pointed  out  last  year 
that  Mr.  Gardner’s  tenure  of  the  Craven 
Studentship  at  Cambridge  was  equivalent  to  a 
grant  of  2007.  towards  the  director's  salary.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  the  Committee  last  year 
to  contribute  1507.  towards  the  Cyprus  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund.  And  so  in  the  session  now  ended, 
the  Committee  were  able,  while  making  some 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  school,  to  grant 
7G7.  towards  Mr.  Schultz’s  expenses  in  Athens. 
For  the  ensuing  session,  they  have  offered  a 
Studentship  of  .607.  to  each  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  although  Mr. 
Gardner’s  appointment  as  Craven  Student  has 
been  extended  for  another  year,  he  is  not  again 
re-eligible.  Unless,  therefore,  an  income  of  at 
least  2007.  a  year  can  be  secured  from  other 
sources,  the  director's  salary  will,  after  next 
year,  absorb  almost  the  entire  income  of  the 
school,  and  seriously  hamper  its  activity  in 
other  directions. 

As  the  balance-sheet  shows,  there  is  now  a 
balance  of  some  6867.  in  hand  to  capital  account. 
The  Committee  propose  to  devote  some  part  of 
this  sum  next  session  to  excavation  on  some 
suitable  site  in  Greece  itself.  The  valuable 
results  obtained  by  the  French,  German,  and 
American  schools  by  such  researches  on  Greek 
soil  may  well  inspire  English  students  with 
generous  emulation.  And  the  Committee  feel 
no  doubt  that  the  subscribers  will  approve  of 
this  scheme,  even  though  the  products  of  the 
excavation  must  go  to  enrich  the  museums  of 
Athens.  Where  other  nations  are  content  to 
devote  money  and  labour  to  disinterested 
research,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  English¬ 
men  will  show  a  less  generous  spirit.  Indeed, 
the  obligation  upon  them  to  assist  in  the  noble 
work  of  unearthing  the  buried  treasures  of 
Greece  is  all  the  greater  that  they  have,  at  an 
earlier  epoch,  become  the  possessors  of  such 
priceless  relics  as  the  Elgin  marbles  and  the 
Phigalian  frieze.  The  right  of  publication  of  the 
results  would,  of  course,  be  reserved  to  the  exca¬ 
vators,  and  should  in  itself  be  sufficient  reward. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  hope  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  has  been 
abundantly  justified  both  by  the  work  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  by  that  which 
still  offers  itself  to  be  done  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  research.  Once  more  they  would  urge 
upon  all  who  desire  that  England  should  hold 
her  own  in  the  generous  rivalries  of  learning  to 
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take  care  that  so  promising  an  enterprise  should 
not  be  brought  to  an  end  for  want  of  pecuniary 
support.” 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Lord 
Carnarvon  spoke  with  warm  approval  of  the 
work  done  by  the  School  so  far,  and  urged  his 
hearers  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the 
funds  which  were  so  sorely  needed  to  place  it 
upon  a  permanent  basis. 

Sir  Charles  Newton,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  School  had 
taken  up  the  collection  of  Greek  architectural 
mouldings.  He  had  long  hoped  to  see  this  done, 
and  had  mentioned  it  only  the  other  day  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

After  the  usual  election  of  officers,  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner,  the  Director  of  the  School, 
made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  by 
himself  and  the  students  during  the  past 
session,  both  at  Athens  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  had  been 
numerously  attended,  not  only  by  English 
travellers  and  residents,  but  by  representatives 
of  the  foreign  Schools  and  native  archaeologists. 
So  many  English  travellers  had  in  one  way  or 
another  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  School  during  the  year,  that  one  of  its 
objects,  that  of  serving  as  a  centre  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  study  for  English  travellers  in  Greece,, 
had  been  amply  fulfilled.  If  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  supply  of  regular  students 
was  small, — only  three  in  the  year, — it  was  at 
any  rate  a  satisfaction  to  notice  that  these 
students  had  all  done  excellent  work.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Munro  on  the  works  of  Scopas,  and  of  the  very 
valuable  series  of  drawings  made  by  Mr.  R.  W". 
Schultz  (1)  of  the  mouldings  in  Greek  architec¬ 
ture,  and  (2)  of  Byzantine  Churches  in  and 
about  Athens. 

Mr.  Schultz,  in  the  course  of  a  few  words  on 
the  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
referred  to  the  diagrams  of  the  mouldings  which 
were  exhibited  on  the  wall.  These  were  the- 
actual  outlines  drawn  from  the  stones  on  the 
spot.  He  alluded  to  the  care  which  had  to  be 
taken  with  every  point  to  ensure  accuracy  of 
measurement,  and  described  the  way  in  which 
the  curves  and  outlines  of  the  mouldings- 
were  obtained  either  through  the  use  of  the 
cymagraph  or  by  means  of  tough  modelling  clay 
pressed  into  the  crevices  and  carefully  transferred 
to  paper.  Most  of  the  mouldings  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  and  Propylma  were  measured  from  the 
fallen  blocks.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  use  of 
ladders  for  the  other  buildings,  the  details  of 
which  were  not  so  easily  accessible.  While  the 
work  was  principally  confined  for  this  session  to 
Athenian  buildings,  a  visit  was  also  paid  to  the 
Temple  at  Sunium,  and  although  the  remains 
there  are  very  much  weatherworn,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  satisfactory  outlines  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  members.  A  collection  was  also  made 
of  the  various  fragments  of  early  work 
lying  on  the  Acropolis,  or  collected  in  the 
museums,  such  as  capitals  and  cornices  in 
poros  stone,  and  pedestals  and  gutters  in  marble. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  the  work  next 
session  and  visit  such  important  sites  as  iEgina, 
Rhamnus,  Bassre,  Corinth,  &c.  Mr.  Schultz 
also  alluded  to  the  Byzantine  work  to  which  he 
had  again  devoted  a  little  time.  Mr.  Barnsley’s 
drawings  of  the  Athenian  churches,  the  work 
of  a  former  session,  were  shown,  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  similar  series  had  been  exhibited 
at  a  largely  attended  meeting  in  the  School  at 
Athens  during  the  winter,  and  had  attracted 
considerable  attention.  He  also  referred  to 
the  work  which  the  Germans  and  others  are- 
doing  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Mediceval  art  in  Greece,  and  pointed  out  that 
there  was  scope  for  a  work  on  the  architecture 
of  this  period,  the  only  book  hitherto  published, 
being  that  by  Couchaud,  nearly  fifty  years  ago., 
the  drawings  in  which  are  very  slight  and  have 
been  proved  unreliable.  He  hoped  they  would 
be  able  to  get  together,  during  another  session., 
a  collection  of  drawings  which  would  enable 
the  school  to  do  for  the  Byzantine  architecture- 
of  Greece  what  had  been  done  by  Texier  and 
Pullan  for  the  churches  of  Salonika. 

Mr.  Penrose  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  drawings  before  them.  He  bad  examined 
them,  and  could  testify  to  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  had  been  done.  He  was- 
especially  interested  in  the  outlines  of  the  early 
capitals,  of  which  Mr.  Schultz  had  sent  him 
copies.  He  found  that  these  were  all  worked 
out  geometrically,  like  the  mouldings  of  the 
best  period. 
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THE  LINCOLN  AND  NOTTS  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  BOURNE. 

The  Architectural  and  Archfeological  Society 
for  the  Counties  of  Lincoln  and  Notts  held 
their  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  25  and  26,  at  Bourne,  in  South 
Lincolnshire,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham, 
with  his  customary  geniality  and  fulness  of 
information,  acted,  as  he  has  done  for  very 
many  years  past,  as  the  director  of  the  excur¬ 
sions,  reading  a  clear,  brief  account  of  each 
church  visited  during  the  two  days. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Bourne,  a  remnant  of 
the  Church  of  the  Priory  of  Austin  Canons, 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  Stephen’s  reign  by 
Baldwin  FitzGilbert,  we  reserve  for  the  fuller 
illustration  which  so  curious  and  interesting  an 
example  deserves.  The  castle,  which  was  in 
decay  in  Leland’s  time,  has  now  completely 
disappeared.  Only  the  moats  of  the  outer  and 
inner  wards  and  the  earthworks,  themselves  fast 
diminishing  under  the  hands  of  the  cultivator, 
remaining  to  mark  the  site. 

On  leaving  Bourne,  the  first  church  visited 
was  that  of  Edenham.  This  is  a  fine  building, 
with  Early  English  arcades.  A  noble  Perpen¬ 
dicular  disengaged  west  tower  of  excellent 
masonry,  with  coupled  belfry  windows  under 
one  containing  arch,  and  rich  battlemented 
pinnacles,  a  Perpendicular  chancel  and  south 
aisle  and  porch.  The  chancel,  which  is  long, 
is  choked  with  elaborate  marble  monuments, 
with  busts  and  statues  in  Roman  togas,  in 
the  taste  of  the  last  century,  which  entirely 
block  the  lofty  side  windows,  and  give  the  build¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  sculptor's  workshop. 
The  sooner  the  noble  owners  of  Grimsthorpe 
Castle  erect  a  mausoleum  for  the  reception  of 
these  incongruous  encumbrances  the  better  for 
the  architectural  and  religious  character  of  the 
church.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays,  with  richly- 
moulded  Early  English  arches  rising  from 
clustered  piers  of  banded  shafts,  with  a  heavy 
circular  abacus,  not  broken  over  the  shafts,  an 
unpleasing  form  not  unfrequent  in  Lincolnshire. 
There  is  a  plain  Perpendicular  clearstory  and 
good  open  roof.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle 
are  charming  examples  of  very  late  Decorated, 
of  two  lights,  with  transoms,  the  recess  of  the 
window  being  carried  down  below  the  sill,  form¬ 
ing  a  sunk  panel  in  the  wall.  To  the  east  of  the 
door  of  the  north  aisle,  a  small  shallow  niche, 
resting  on  a  string-course  studded  with  large 
ball  flowers,  deserves  notice.  The  Perpendicular 
south  aisle  and  south  porch  are  finished  with  a 
very  elaborate  freize  of  shallow  panels  of  great 
richness  and  variety.  The  Early  English  tub- 
font,  set  round  with  shafts  bearing  bi-cusped 
arches,  is  of  singular  interest.  Beneath  the 
tower  are  collected  remains  of  altar  tombs  and 
sculptured  effigies,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Celtic 
cup,  with  interlacing  work  rescued  from  the 
churchyard  to  which  they  had  been  banished 
to  make  room  for  the  cumbrous  and  tasteless 
Willoughby  memorials.  On  the  south  face  of 
the  arcade  of  the  south  aisle  towards  the  west 
end  is  a  circular  stone  with  a  curious  inter¬ 
laced  pattern.  The  communion  plate,  gathered 
from  various  places  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Baroness  Willoughby,  is  of  unusual  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  is  all  of  gold  and  silver-gilt,  and 
comprises  among  other  pieces  richly-wrought 
German  and  Italian  chalices,  a  gold  incense-bowl, 
a  pair  of  tall  candlesticks  of  Florentine  work¬ 
manship,  and,  most  curious  of  all.  a  piece  of 
early  sixteenth-century  Spanish  plate,  bearing 
the  castles  of  Castile  round  its  upper  rim,  now 
used  as  a  flagon. 

Edenham  Church  possesses  a  unique  object 
of  interest  in  the  brass  of  an  archbishop  in  the 
act  of  benediction  on  the  western  face  of  the 
tower,  outside,  about  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  singularity  of  its  position  evokes  much 
curiosity,  but  no  satisfactory  theory  was 
broached. 

Grimsthorpe  Castle,  which  was  next  visited, 
and  where  the  Society  lunched  by  the  invitation 
of  Lord  Willoughby,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  sixteenth-century  house,  skilfully  adapted 
by  Vanbrugh  and  later  architects  to  modern 
requirements.  The  original  house  was  hastily 
erected  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Willoughbys 
for  his  second  wife,  to  receive  his  royal  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  close  of  the 
Lincolnshire  rebellion  of  1536.  Like  all  the 
great  mansions  of  the  time,  it  was  built 
round  an  open  courtyard,  the  entrance 
being  to  the  north,  and  the  hall  and 


Vanbrugh,  who  had  recently  completed  Blen¬ 
heim  and  Castle  Howard,  built  a  new  north 
entrance-front,  with  angular  tower-like  masses 
rising  a  story  above  the  centre,  skilfully  break¬ 
ing  the  monotony  of  its  long  line,  with  its 
heavy  parts  and  coarse  details.  The  order  em¬ 
ployed  is  Doric,  with  a  ponderous  cornice  and 
huge  triglyphs,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre,  and  enormous  rusticated  Doric  columns, 
with  small  round-towers  at  each  angle.  The 
design,  though  stately,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
favourable  example  of  Vanbrugh's  style.  The 
eastern  tower  contains  the  great  dining-room, 
hung  with  French  tapestry,  once  belonging  to 
Suffolk’s  second  wife,  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  France. 
The  western  contains  the  chapel,’  occupying  two 
stories.  It  is  a  stately  room,  with  Corinthian 
pillars  and  pilasters,  but  very  cheerless, 
demanding  stained  -  glass  for  its  windows 
and  gilding  and  colouring  for  its  heavily- 
panelled  ceiling  and  walls.  The  ritual 
arrangements  are  mean.  The  communion-table 
of  a  coffin  shape,  is  we  should  hope,  unique. 
The  seating  is  of  plain  boards  painted  stone- 
colour.  The  chief  feature  is  a  huge,  tall  pulpit 
of  the  type  familiar  to  us  in  London  churches, 
with  sprays  of  foliage,  with  the  usual  hour¬ 
glass  base.  The  inconvenience  of  the  rooms  all 
communicating  with  one  another  without  side 
passages  was  obviated  by  Vanbrugh,  by  the 
erection  of  heavily  -  vaulted  corridors  of  two 
stories  along  the  west  and  south  sides.  Useful 
as  they  are,  they  are  clumsy  in  construction 
and  coarse  in  detail.  The  entrance-hall  is  heavy 
and  ugly,  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  plain  elliptical  dome,  recalling  the 
inside  of  a  huge  dish-cover.  The  state  saloon 
and  drawing  -  rooms  on  the  east  front  were 
formed  out  of  Suffolk’s  banqueting  hall  and  with¬ 
drawing  rooms  by  Lord  Gwydyr  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  They  are  handsome 
rooms,  rich  with  historic  pictures  and  gor¬ 
geous  furniture.  The  old  outline,  with  its 
many  projecting  bay-windows,  is  preserved 
externally,  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  cutting 
out  the  mullion  and  substituting  modern  sashes. 
On  entering  the  central  courtyard  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  amid  modern  alterations  on  the  east 
side  the  outline  of  Suffolk’s  banqueting  hall,  with 
its  lofty  oriel  and  square  entrance  tower,  project¬ 
ing  into  the  court.  The  south  front  preserves 
its  gables  and  projecting  chimney-stacks,  which 
give  it  a  picturesque  air,  but  it  suffers  generally 
from  the  removal  of  the  mullions  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  west  front,  which  contains  the  living- 
rooms  in  three  storeys,  has  been  completely 
modernised,  and  exhibits  a  meagre  Gothic  casing 
form,  without  a  spark  of  Gothic  spirit.  At  each 
corner  of  the  south  front  stands  one  of  the  low 
square  towers  of  the  earlier  castle.  That  to  the 
east  is  the  most  considerable,  and  retains  its 
newel  staircase  and  plainly  ground  fifteenth 
century  roof.  We  must  entirely  pass  over  the 
contents  of  the  house,  rich  as  they  are  in  his¬ 
toric  interest.  The  family  of  Willoughby  being 
the  hereditary  Great  Chamberlains  of  England, 
the  paraphernalia  of  each  successive  coronation, 
from  the  clothes  worn  by  the  Sovereign  down  to 
the  chairs  on  which  they  sat  and  the  tables 
from  which  they  ate,  have  become  their  perqui¬ 
sites,  and  are  preserved  with  religious  care. 
The  violet  velvet  suit  of  James  I.  with  capa¬ 
cious  hemp  hose,  and  the  saddle  and  horse 
caparisons  of  his  coronation  progress,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  noteworthy  of  this  very  remark¬ 
able  series  of  objects  of  regal  State. 

Leaving  Grimsthorpe,  a  lovely  wooded  hollow, 
humpy  with  mounds,  marks  the  site  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Vaudey,  “  de  Valle  Dei,” 
one  of  the  many  daughters  of  Fountains, 
founded  in  1147.  A  few  years  since  excava¬ 
tions  revealed  the  base  of  one  of  the  clustered 
tower  piers,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Transi¬ 
tion,  and  other  fragments.  Exposure  to  the 
weather  has  reduced  the  whole  to  a  shapeless 
mass. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Little  Bytham,  the 
little  church  of  which,  with  its  Western  tower, 
Norman  below,  capped  with  a  low  spire,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  The  features  of  various  dates  it 
exhibits  give  this  little  church  much  interest. 
The  long-and-short  work  at  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  nave  tells  of  a  free  Norman  Church,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  Tower  arch  is  also  a 
remnant.  Two  very  beautiful  small  Transition 
doorways  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  and  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  single  round- 
headed  window  near  it,  bear  witness  to  rebuild¬ 
ing  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  while  the  arcade  of 


piers  and  chamferred  arches,  speak  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  thirteenth  ;  and  the  perpendicular 
windows  of  alterations  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
Transition  doorways  well  reward  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  very  late  in  the  style  ;  that  in 
the  nave  has  both  the  dog-tooth  and  the  zigzag, 
with  the  square  abacus.  Though  not  promising 
much  at  first,  this  proved  a  very  rewarding 
little  church.  A  fine  founder's  tomb  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  rich  in  ball-flower,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  next  church,  Coreby,  has  suffered  much 
from  a  generous  well-to-do  incumbent,  who 
unluckily  has  been  his  own  architect.  Among 
singularities  due  to  this  well-meaning  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  groined  ceiling  in  dark  wood  covering 
the  nave,  a  wondrous  gable  cross  capping  the 
very  curious  stone-ribbed  south  porch,  cut  out 
of  a  square  block  of  stone,  and  pointing  four 
ways,  and  a  very  ornate  but  ill-designed  font, 
its  plain,  but  much  worthier,  predecessor  being 
banished  to  a  corner  of  the  tower.  The  west 
tower  is  very  like  that  of  Little  Bytham,  but 
instead  of  a  spire  has  a  low  pyramidal  roof. 
The  ashlar  of  the  outside  is  excellent,  with  pine 
base-mouldings.  The  chancel  is  Transition 
Norman,  with  tall,  plain,  single  lights,  and  a 
plain  Priest’s  door.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very 
fine  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  in  chain- 
armour,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
a  very  curious  monument  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady,  his  chin  covered  with  the  barbe,  the 
bodies  covered  with  drapery,  as  if  lying  in  bed. 

On  the  west  wall  of  a  north  chantry,  now 
the  vestry,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  carving, 
probably  a  heart  reliquary  :  it  is  vesica-shaped, 
with  a  shield  bearing  three  annulets  on  the 
lower  part,  with  a  small  broken  figure  above. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  is  zigzag  on 
one  side  of  the  shield  and  stiff  conventional 
foliage  on  the  other. 

The  last  church  visited  was  that  of  Witham- 
on-the-Hill.  This  is  cruciform  in  plan ;  a  tower 
bearing  a  spire  rebuilt,  and  by  no  means  badly, 
in  1738,  attached  to  the  south  aisle,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  transeptal  chantry  on  the  north  side.  It 
has  north  and  south  aisles,  each  of  four  bays ;  that 
to  the  south  Transitional  with  cylindrical  shafts 
and  capitals  displaying  the  Transitional  volute, 
and  semicircular  arches,  that  to  the  north  Deco¬ 
rated  with  octagonal  shafts,  pointed  arches,  and 
windows  of  flowing  tracery.  The  west  window, 
of  five  lights,  is  a  fine  example  of  Perpendicular, 
and  that  of  the  north  transept  an  equally  good 
specimen  of  the  passage  from  flowing  tracery 
to  Perpendicular,  filled  with  very  good  painted 
glass,  representing  the  Parables,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Burlison  &  Grylls.  The  octagonal  tub- 
font,  its  sides  covered  with  shallow,  arabesque 
carving,  is  of  much  interest.  The  south  porch 
also  deserves  notice  for  its  outer  and  inner 
shafts  and  doorways  of  Transitional  date.  The 
church  is  a  large  one,  and  its  interior  has  a 
bare  look  from  its  absence  of  fixed  seats,  the 
accommodation  being  provided  by  chairs. 


chief  apartments  facing  east.  In  1722  j  three  bays  on  the  south  side,  with  cylindrical 


A  London  House,  A  D.  1282. — Mr.  M.  D. 
Davis  writes  to  us  as  follows : — “  Looking 
through  the  Exchequer  Pleas  of  the  Jews  in 
the  course  of  last  week,  I  alighted  upon  a 
curious  piece  of  information  relative  to  a  house 
built  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  new 
City  of  London  Court,  close  to  Guildhall.  The 
Jew  mentioned  in  the  record  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  of  his  times.  He  is  known  in 
the  Patent  Rolls  as  Prince  Edmund’s  Jew, 
having  been  allotted  to  that  personage  as  his 
vassal.  More  than  ordinary  privileges  were 
allowed  him  to  carry  on  his  money-lending 
avocation,  the  Prince  exacting  a  large  share 
of  the  proceeds.  The  record,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  reads  as  follows  :  —  ‘  London. 
Adam  de  Ffulcham  came  before  the  J usticiar, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  from 
Aaron,  the  son  of  Yives,  20  marks  on  behalf  of 
Master  Radulph  the  mason,  he  undertaking  to 
raise  and  construct  a  certain  house  for  the  said 
Aaron  in  Cattestrete,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Law- 
rence-in-the-Jewry  by  Christmas  Day  in  the 
year  10  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward.  In 
accordance  with  certain  covenants  laid  down  on 
a  certain  writing,  to  which  are  attached  the 
seals  of  the  aforesaid  Adam  and  Radulph. 
Unless  the  said  house  be  entirely  finished  within 
the  above-mentioned  date,  the  said  Adam  con¬ 
cedes  that  the  afore-mentioned  20  marks  may 
be  raised  and  exacted  out  of  his  lands  and 
chattels,  together  with  all  damages  that  Aaron 
may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  building 
not  being  constructed  in  due  time.” 
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(Illustrations. 

HOUSE,  RONDEBOSCH,  CAPE  TOWN. 

DHIS  is  a  reproduction  from  a  drawing  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  repre¬ 
senting  a  house  to  be  built  near  Cape 
Towu,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  prevented 
by  pressure  of  work  from  giving  us  this  week 
some  details  in  regard  to  the  house,  which  he 
hopes  to  give  for  next  week’s  issue. 


CHURCH  OF  SS.  PETER  AND  PAUL, 
BOLINGBROKE. 

This  church  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
is  thus  connected  in  a  direct  line  with  that  race 
of  kings  from  which  our  present  Queen  is 
descended.  It  is  the  south  aisle  only  of  the 
original  church,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  arcade  of  four  arches;  the  whole  of  the 
nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  &c.,  were  swept  away 
about  200  years  ago,  the  east  face  of  the  tower 
then  being  rebuilt,  but  the  foundations  have 
recently  been  discovered,  the  present  north  aisle 
having  been  added  in  place  of  the  old  nave  to 
open  out  the  arcade.  The  church  is  about 
f>9  ft.  long  by  nearly  24  ft.  wide,  and  the  walls 
are  of  the  same  height.  In  the  western 
bay  on  the  south  side  is  a  good  doorway, 
with  quatrefoil  niche  over  it,  which  at 
one  time  contained  a  statue,  and  on  the 
east  side  is  a  canopied  water-stoup.  This  door¬ 
way  formed  the  access  to  the  church  from  the 
Castle,  which  is  only  a  few  yards  off.  In  the 
other  three  bays  are  good  traceried  windows  of 
three  lights  each,  and  under  the  east  one  is  a 
canopied  sedelia.  The  east  window  is  of  five 
lights,  the  west  one  of  four  lights,  all  of  good 
flowing  decorated  tracery,  showing  clearly  that 
it  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Castle  was  the  abode  of 
Royalty,  Henry  IV.  having  been  bom  here  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1366.  The  walls  have  been 
repaired,  new  buttresses  erected,  the  gables 
rebuilt  to  their  original  pitch  and  re-roofed, 
with  a  panelled  ceiling  internally.  The  eastern 
bay  is  raised  above  the  remaining  portion  to 
form  a  chancel,  and  the  east  bay  of  the  aisle  is 
screened  off  to  form  a  vestry.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  architect,  Louth,  by  Messrs. 
W  alter  &  Ilensman,  of  Horncastle,  builders. 


GLOUCESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

\\  E  give  illustrations  of  the  perspective  view, 
plans  of  two  floors,  and  large  scale  elevation  of 
the  design  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt,  of  London,  to 
which  the  first  premium  was  awarded  in  the 
competition  for  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  to 
be  erected  at  Gloucester. 

We  have  commented  so  fully  on  the  design 
in  our  article  of  last  week,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  now,  and  we  leave  the  drawings  to 
speak  for  themselves. 


MERCHANT  TAYLORS’  HALL# 

This  ancient  and  interesting  Hall  stands  on 
the  site  of  some  premises  which  were  purchased 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  in  1331, 
from  Crepin,  the  tenant  at  that  time  being  Sir 
Oliver  de  Ingham,  who  died  whilst  defending 
Bordeaux  against  Philip  of  France  in  1344. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hall  premises,  and  melted 
most  of  the  plate,  but  the  original  walls  remain 
in  places. 

The  present  Hall  (which  replaced  Ingham’- 
Hall  in  the  fifteenth  century)  is  82  ft.  in  length 
and  43  ft.  in  width  and  height,  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  Hall  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  viz.,  the  corridor  or  lady’s 
chamber,  the  dais  or  raised  platform,  the 
recess  for  the  buffet,  the  floor  or  marsh 
which  was  formerly  strewed  with  rushes,  the 
screen  at  the  east  end,  and  the  Minstrel’s 
Gallery  over  it.  The  stained-glass  windows  are 
filled  with  the  arms  of  former  members  of  the 
Company,  including  several  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  year  1404  down  to  the  present 
lime. 


attended  the  election  of  Master  and  Wardens 
in  the  year  1506,  and  was  present  at  the  annual 
feast,  held  on  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Company,  the 
proper  title  being  “  The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Merchant  Taylors  and  Linen  Armourers,  of 
the  Fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.” 

In  the  year  1607  James  I.  and  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  were  entertained,  and  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Company  we  read  “at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Hall  was  sett  a  chajre  of 
state,  where  his  Majestie  sat  and  viewed  the 
Hall,  and  a  very  proper  child,  well  spoken, 
being  clothed  like  an  angel  of  gladness,  with  a 
taper  of  Ffrankinsence  burning  in  his  hand, 
delivered  a  short  speech,  contayning  eighteen 
verses  devised  by  Mr.  Ben  J ohnson,  the  poet, 
which  pleased  his  Majestie  marvellously  well ; 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  Hall  in  the  window 
neere  the  upper  end  were  gallories  or  seats 
made  for  Musique,  in  either  of  which  were 
seaven  singular  choice  musicians  playing  on 
their  lutes  and  in  the  ship  which  did  hang 
aloft  in  the  Hall,  three  rare  men  and  very 
skilful  who  sung  to  his  Majestie.” 

The  Master  of  the  Company  having  presented 
the  King  with  a  purse  of  100Z.  and  the  Prince 
one  of  50 Z.,  the  guests  departed,  not,  however, 
before  they  had  partaken  of  the  banquet  which 
was  provided  for  them. 

We  also  find  the  following  memorandum, 
which  is  highly  amusing:— “Mem. :  That  it  was 
agreed  that  50Z.  should  have  been  given  to  the 
Queene,  but  by  reason  that  she  came  not  50Z. 
was  saved.” 

The  present  kitchen,  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  the  old  Hall  of  the  Company, 
measures  37  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  is  about  30  ft. 
high.  What  remains  of  the  architecture  is  of 
sixteenth  century  type,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  being  the  arcade  on  the  north  side, 
which  consists  of  three  openings  with  low 
four-centred  arches  moulded  with  two  sets  of 
double  ogees,  divided  by  a  hollow,  and  above 
there  are  three  large  windows,  the  south  side 
has  a  window-like  opening,  now  bricked  up, 
the  east  side  two  doorways,  the  west  side  one 
doorway  and  a  two-light  window,  with  the 
remains  of  tracery,  but  now  built  up.  There 
are  some  perpendicular  corbels  at  a  great  height, 
which  probably  helped  to  support  the  wood¬ 
work  of  an  open  timber  roof,  no  doubt  destroyed 
at  the  Fire. 

The  crypt  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  feature  in  the  building.  The  walls 
are  formed  of  chalk  and  ragstone.  There  are 
three  bays  groined  with  plain  splayed  ribs 
springing  from  corbels,  moulded  and  carved 
with  heads.  The  spandrils  are  filled  with 
squared  chalk.  The  style  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  crypt  is  about  12  ft.  below  the  street  level, 
and  may  have  been  a  cloister  from  the  street  to 
the  chapel.  Some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the 
Company  take  us  back  to  the  year  1267,  when 
disputes  arose  between  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
and  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and  in  1484  a 
series  of  street  fights  took  place  between  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  and  the  Skinners’  Company 
for  precedence,  and  Lord  Mayor  Billesden  or¬ 
dained  that  “  for  nourishing  of  peas  and  love,” 
each  Company  should  take  precedence  in  alter¬ 
nate  years,  and  feast  each  other  annually,  and 
this  custom  has  been  kept  up  for  400  years. 

These  riots  are  illustrated  in  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  the  corridor  on  the  south  of  the 
Hall,  the  three  subjects  being  “The  Contro¬ 
versy,”  “The  Award,”  and  “The  Feast.” 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is 
round  a  quadrangle,  or  garden  as  it  has  been 
called  for  many  years,  the  banquetting  hall 
being  on  the  north,  the  library  on  the  south,  the 
Court-room  on  the  east,  and  the  Court  dining 
and  drawing-room  on  the  west. 

In  the  gallery  over  the  Hall  are  two  hearse- 
cloths,  of  Italian  fabric,  which  were  used  in 
earlier  days  at  the  burial  of  a  brother  of  the 
mysterie.  That  to  the  left  have  dates  about  1490 
to  1512.  In  the  centre  is  depicted  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  kneeling 
and  baptising,  and  an  angel  holding  the 
Saviour’s  robe.  On  each  of  the  sides  is  an 
Agnus  Dei,  surrounded  by  rays,  with  the  Bap¬ 
tist  holding  the  Lamb  and  a  scroll,  “  Ecce 
Agnus  Dei,”  then  angels  bearing  the  Baptist’s 
head  in  a  dish,  with  another  scroll  on  which  is 
written  “  Caput.iohis  Baptest  i  disco.”  At  each 
end  is  a  pair  of  shears  open. 

On  the  shorter  borders  one  exhibits  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  entombment,  his  headless  body  being 
placed  in  the  sarcophagus  by  three  men  in  rich 
dresses,  and  the  other  the  decollation,  and  in 


the  centre  is  the  body,  with  the  executioner 
holding  up  the  head,  and  Salome  holding  the 
charger  to  receive  it. 

The  costume  of  the  figures  is  of  that  period, 
the  swordsman, — of  a  landeknecht, — with  a  cap 
and  feathers,  a  vest  slashed,  and  tight-fitting 
hose.  Salome  is  dressed  in  a  long  gown  over 
which  is  a  jacket  trimmed  with  ermine. 

The  hearse-cloth  to  the  right  is  of  somewhat 
later  date,  1520-30.  The  centre  is  cloth-of-gold 
velvet ;  the  pattern  is  in  purple  and  gold,  and 
the  borders  are  entirely  covered  with  gold  and 
silk  embroidery,  and  the  borders  have  subjects 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Company.  Both  these 
specimens  of  embroidery  are  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  and  were  probably  executed  in 
England. 

There  are  several  interesting  pictures  in  the 
various  rooms  and  corridors, — viz  ,  a  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Paris  Bordone ;  a  portrait  of 
St.John  the  Baptist,  in  the  style  of  Murillo; 
portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Wilkie, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  one  of 
the  younger  Pitt,  by  Hoppner,  given  to  the 
Company  by  the  Pitt  Club. 

In  the  Drawing-room  are  two  portraits  by 
Kneller  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  and  two 
by  Thomas  Murray  of  King  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  other  portraits  are  Charles  I ,  by 
Vandyke,  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  portraits  of 
former  Masters  of  the  Company,  by  Kneller. 

In  the  Committee  Room  is  a  portrait  of  Sir 
A.  Reynardson,  a  member  of  the  Company,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  in  1649,  and  refused  to  pro¬ 
claim  at  Cheapside  and  the  Exchange  the  order 
of  the  Commons  of  March  17  “  for  abolishing 
the  King’s  office.”  When  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  he  pleaded  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  was  degraded,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  two  months,  but  he  adhered  to  his 
duty. 

Unfortunately,  the  Fire  destroyed  a  great 
portion  of  the  Company’s  treasures  in  the  way 
of  plate,  but  some  valuable  specimens  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  still  exist, 
among  which  is  a  circular  rose-water  dish, 
about  18  in.  in  diameter,  parcel  gilt,  engraved 
with  flowers,  scrolls,  and  strap-work  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  the  date  is  probably 
1575.  The  Company’s  Mace  also  was  saved, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in  1597  at 
the  cost  of  the  beadle,  who  had  lost  the  old 
one,  and  also  the  silver  yard-measure  by  which 
for  some  centuries  the  London  cloth  measures 
were  corrected.  A  pair  of  large  frosted  silver 
loving-cups,  made  in  1680,  are  very  handsome, 
and  have  frequently  been  filled  with  the  spiced 
drink  called  “  sack,”  of  which  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  so  fond. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
charities  and  institutions  which  the  Company 
support.  First  of  all  comes  their  great  school 
at  Charterhouse,  where  500  boys  are  educated 
at  a  nominal  cost  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Then  follow  the  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Great  Crosley,  near  Liverpool,  where  about 
400  more  students  are  taught.  Also  schools  at 
Walsall,  Ashwell,  and  Wolverhampton,  where 
scholarships  are  given  by  the  Company. 

Then  they  have  almshouses  at  Lee,  in  Kenr, 
where  about  40  poor  women,  widows  of  freemen 
of  the  Company,  are  provided  for.  A  conva¬ 
lescent  home  for  men  at  Bognor,  Sussex,  where 
about  50  men  are  sent  from  the  hospitals  to 
gain  health  and  strength,  and  a  similar  institu¬ 
tion  for  ladies,  where  there  are  about  30 
inmates.  At  both  these  homes  no  charge  is 
made  to  the  patients,  the  Company  defraying 
all  expenses.  They  also  subscribe  annually  to 
over  100  other  charitable  institutions. 

As  Mr.  C.  M.  Clode  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
valuable  Memorials  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  “  All  that  the  Crown  ever  ceded  to 
the  members  of  our  fraternity  was  the  right  of 
free  assembly  for  the  purposes  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  liberty  to  hold  in  an  honest  manner 
their  feast  of  meat  and  drink  on  St.  John 
Baptist’s  day,  and  to  acquire  real  estate,  and  yet 
out  of  these  elements  what  a  fabric  of  social 
order  have  these  citizens  raised !  How  few 
institutions  are  now  existent  as  they  originated, 
for  during  the  period  under  notice  have  not 
kingdoms  been  annihilated,  thrones  destroyed, 
dynasties  changed,  and  the  elements  of 
religious  strife  let  loose  in  Europe  ?  and  yet  in 
each  of  these  trials,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen 
upon  England,  the  fraternity  of  St.  John 
Baptist  has  been  found  acting  in  dutiful 
allegiance  to  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State 
.  .  .  while  no  better  evidence  can  be  fur¬ 

nished  that  the  citizens  are  averse  to  change 
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and  cherish  with  something  akin  to  reverence 
[their  early  institutions/’ 

As  we  stand  within  these  ancient  walls  which 
ifor  more  than  500  years  have  witnessed  the 
splendid  hospitality  and  the  charitable  actions 
of  each  successive  generation,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  many  noble  and  illustrious  men 
who  have  been  enrolled  among  the  members  of 
i  this  ancient  guild,  it  makes  one  sad  to  contem- 
1  plate  the  action  of  those  who  would  destroy 
,  these  relics  of  a  long-forgotten  past,  relics 
I  which  to  strangers  are  a  wonder  and  a  joy  ;  but 
I  to  many  who  see  them  in  their  own  land  cause 
|  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  discontent,  simply 
because  they  happen  to  have  no  interest  in 
i  their  foundation  and  are  ignorant  of  the  many 
benefts  and  charities  of  which  the  City  Guilds 
are  the  dispensers.* 


THE  SAVOY  HOTEL. 

This  building,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
many  monster  caravanserais  of  London,  is 
approaching  completion,  and  will  shortly  be 
opened.  It  occupies  a  very  prominent  site  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  between  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  the  Adelphi,  and  the  view  eastward 
which  is  to  be  had  from  the  upper  floors  is 
very  striking,  with  the  grand  sweep  of  the  river 
crossed  by  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark, 
and  London  Bridges,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
rising  amidst  the  cluster  of  City  spires. 

But  the  new  building,  although  it  compares 
i  favourably  with  some  recent  hotel  buildings,  in 
|  that  it  has  some  individuality  of  its  own, 

!  is  not,  architecturally  speaking,  worthy  of  its 
site.  The  south  frontage,  towards  the  river, 
with  its  heavy  iron  verandahs,  is  certainly  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  building,  archi¬ 
tecturally  considered.  The  building  stands 
on  a  base  of  grey  Aberdeen  granite,  un¬ 
polished.  Above  this,  the  walls  are  faced  with 
ivory-tinted  glazed  bricks,  with  Winsley  Ground 
stone  mullions,  transoms,  and  jambs  to  the 
I  windows  and  doors.  The  stonework  is  treated 
i  with  two  coats  of  boiled  oil.  The  verandahs, 
i  although  now  gay  with  light-coloured  paint, 
i  and  consequently  looking  bright  enough  in 
I  the  sunshine,  will  become  heavy  in  appearance 
as  well  as  in  fact  in  the  dull  grey  sombre 
,  weather  which  is  the  staple  commodity  of 
|  its  kind  in  the  latitude  of  London,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  begriming  action  of  London 
smoke.  But  perhaps  the  use  of  light-coloured 
enamelled  bricks  for  facing  the  external  walls 
implies  that  the  building  is  to  be  kept  clean 
i  and  bright  by  periodical  washings  -  down  ? 
!  Let  us  hope  so,  though  we  very  seriously  doubt 
i  whether  the  verandahs  will  be  deemed  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Grateful  as  will  be  the 
i  shelter  which  they  will  afford  from  the  sun  in 
i  the  comparatively  brief  periods  of  bright  and 
hot  weather,  they  cannot  but  tend  to  make  the 
rooms  overshadowed  by  them  somewhat  gloomy 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  verandahs, 
it  should  be  said,  are  supported  by  columns, 
those  carrying  the  two  lowest  being  of  red 
Peterhead  granite,  and  the  uppermost  ones  being 
i  carried  by  iron  columns.  These  columns,  both 
|  granite  and  iron,  are  arranged  in  couples. 

The  building  stands  isolated  from  all  other 
buildings  on  three  of  its  four  sides.  On  the  west 
dt  will  be  bounded  by  Carting-lane  and  by 
the  new  buildings  now  in  progress  of  erection 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  Limited, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Perry  &  Reed, 
architects,  at  the  foot  of  and  eventually  on 
the  site  of  Salisbury  and  Cecil  streets.  So 
that  these  two  enterprises,  when  completed, 
will  make  a  notable  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
the  river  front,  and  will  almost  eclipse  Adelphi- 
terrace,  which  is  immediately  to  the  westward 
•of  the  proposed  new  buildings  on  the  Salisbury 
estate.  Both  blocks  of  buildings,  it  should  be 
observed,  will  jut  out  considerably  beyond  the 
line  of  Adelphi-terrace,  between  which  and  the 
Embankment  garden  there  is, — what  would 
never  be  suspected  by  the  promenader  on  the 
Embankment  or  in  the  gardens, — a  considerable 
space  devoted  to  use  as  a  mews.  Here  the 
“  dark  arches  ”  of  the  Adelphi  debouch. 

The  verandahs  on  the  south  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (seven  in  number)  return  for  some  distance 
along  the  eastern  and  western  faqades ,  the  central 
portion  of  which  projects  and  stops  them.  In 
the  angle  where  they  terminate  is  an  external 
iron  staircase,  running  through  them  from  top 
to  bottom ;  this  is  provided  as  an  external 
means  of  descent  in  case  of  fire.  The  central 


*  Wo  are  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  responsible  for 
these  opinions. — Ed. 


portion  of  this  eastern  faqade  is  seven  stories 
in  height,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory 
part  of  the  design,  architecturally.  Four 
piers  of  masonry,  of  which  two  are  at  the  angles 
of  this  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  two 
towards  the  centre  (flanking  the  two-way  porte- 
coclicre ),  divide  up  this  portion  of  the  eastern 
faqade  into  three  bays,  the  central  one  being 
about  twice  the  width  of  those  at  the  sides. 
The  wing  of  the  building  north  of  this  central 
portion  of  the  eastern  faqade,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  corner  of  Somerset  -  street,  is 
two  stories  lower  in  height  (owing,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  “  light  and  air  ”  difficulties),  and  is 
more  plainly  treated,  but  the  corner  is  corbelled 
out  above  the  second  story,  and  there  are 
thus  obtained  oriel  windows  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  stories. 

Through  the  polished  red  Peterhead  granite 
archways  of  the  double  porte-cochere  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  building  entrance  is  gained 
to  a  quadrangle,  measuring  about  90  ft.  by 
64  ft.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  fountain. 
Although  the  buildings  surrounding  this  quad¬ 
rangle  are  lofty,  it  is  light  and  cheerful, — 
partly  owing  to  its  size,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  walls  here,  again,  are  all  faced 
with  light-coloured  glazed  bricks.  The  window 
dressings  and  other  architectural  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  quadrangle  are,  however,  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  fine  in  texture,  and  more  than  usually 
accurate  in  line,  made  and  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cliff  &  Sons,  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 

The  basement  floor  will  be,  of  course,  chiefly 
appropriated  for  stores,  machinery,  and  boilers, 
but  on  the  south  side  there  will  be  a  series  of 
large  rooms,  which  will  be  devoted  to  public 
or  semi-public  purposes,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
residents  in  the  hotel.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this 
front  part  of  the  basement  there  will  be  a  large 
ball-room  (75  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft. 
high),  or,  rather,  two  rooms  communicating  by 
a  large  archway  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole 
or  half  of  the  space  can  be  used  at  one  time, 
as  may  be  desired.  In  the  centre  of  this 
part  of  the  basement  are  wine-cellars,  lava¬ 
tories,  and  other  accommodation.  The  western 
portion  of  the  front  part  of  the  basement  is 
provided  with  two  other  large  rooms, — one 
(43  ft.  by  35  ft.)  to  be  used  as  a  smoking- 
room,  the  other  (about  the  same  size)  as  a 
billiard-room.  These  rooms,  although  they  ex¬ 
tend  upwards  through  part  of  the  ground-story, 
are  not  so  lofty  as  could  be  desired  for  rooms 
of  their  size ;  but  as  they  will  be  illuminated  at 
night  by  the  electric  light,  and  will  obtain 
cross-ventilation  by  means  of  windows  opening 
on  the  south  side  towards  the  lowermost 
terrace  or  verandah,  and  on  the  north  side 
towards  the  large  quadrangle,  their  compara¬ 
tive  want  of  height  is  not  likely  to  seriously 
militate  against  their  usefulness,  although  it 
detracts  somewhat  from  their  appearance.  The 
rear  part  of  the  basement  (which  extends,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  beneath  the  whole  area 
of  the  building,  the  quadrangle  included)  is 
appropriated  to  boilers,  steam-engines,  pump¬ 
ing  and  electric-lighting  machinery,  coal  and 
other  stores,  sculleries,  and  other  conveniences. 
Here  there  are  four  large  boilers,  two  of  Cornish 
and  two  of  Lancashire  type,  supplying  steam, — 
about  500  h.-p.  in  all, — to  four  engines.  The 
boilers  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Adamson,  and  the  engines  (which  are  of  the 
Willans  type)  and  dynamo-electric  machines 
by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.  The  boilers  are 
set  on  Livett’s  principle.  From  this  installa¬ 
tion  the  hotel  will  be,  and  the  Savoy 
Theatre  is,  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
large  public  rooms  in  the  basement  are 
heated  by  steam  on  Messrs.  Slater  &  Co.’s 
method.  On  the  premises  there  is  a  well 
which  has  been  sunk  by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Son 
to  a  depth  of  about  420  ft., — 220  ft.  in  the 
circle,  and  200  ft.  bore.  This  well,  we  are 
informed,  goes  down  into  the  chalk,  and 
yields  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  which 
is  raised  by  Worthington  pumps  to  tanks  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  buildiDg,  and  is  utilised 
for  working  the  lifts  and  for  general  purposes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  has  been  laid 
in  Messrs.  Doulton’s  tested  pipes  with  cement 
joints,  and  each  section  has  been  separately 
tested,  after  laying,  with  15  ft.  head  of  water. 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  to  hang 
portions  of  the  drainage  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  the  sewer.  This  has  been  done 
in  heavy  iron  pipes  coated  with  Dr.  Angus 
Smith’s  solution,  and  ample  fall  is  obtained. 
On  the  ground- floor  level  is  the  large  quad¬ 
rangle  before  referred  to.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  quadrangle  are  two  external  staircases,  the 


one  in  the  south-east  corner  descending  to  the 
large  “  public  ”  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  the 
other,  in  the  centre,  ascending  to  the  restaurant 
on  the  second-floor, — which,  by  the  way,  owing 
to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  towards  the 
river,  will  be  practically  on  a  level  with  the 
Strand,  and  only  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  entrance  in  Beaufort-buildings,  through 
Beaufort  House.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
court  -  yard  or  quadrangle  there  is  a  doorway 
giving  access  to  the  eastern  staircase,  by  means 
of  which,  or  by  the  elevator  which  passes  up 
its  centre  or  well,  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  on 
the  upper  floors  are  reached.  In  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  similar 
doorway,  admitting  to  the  western  stair¬ 
case  and  its  accompanying  elevator.  These 
elevators  are  by  the  American  Elevator 
Company,  and  the  handsome  wrought-iron 
staircase  grilles  which  enclose  them  have 
been  made,  one  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company, 
and  the  other  by  the  St  Pancras  Ironwork  Com¬ 
pany.  There  are  also  two  large  luggage  lifts  in 
close  proximity  to  the  passenger  lifts,  which 
will  be  capable  of  use  by  passengers  during 
repairs  to  the  passenger  lifts.  The  lifts  have 
been  fitted  with  the  Bostwick  Company’s  gates. 
Here  we  may  mention  that  Messrs.  Waygood  & 
Co.  have  supplied  the  kitchen  lift,  the  descend¬ 
ing  cellar  lift,  and  two  service  wine-lifts. 
In  the  centre  of  the  south  front  of  the 
building  is  what  is  nominally  the  main  entrance 
to  the  hotel :  we  say  “  nominally,”  for,  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  with  the  narrow 
roadway  between  the  hotel  and  the  Embank¬ 
ment  garden,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
the  Beaufort-buildings  entrance  and  the  porte- 
cocliere  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  will  be 
much  more  largely  used  than  the  southern 
entrance.  At  any  rate,  this  entrance,  which 
consists  of  two  arched  doorways  of  polished 
red  Peterhead  granite,  gives  access  first 
by  a  vestibule  and  then  by  a  marble  stair¬ 
case  to  the  entrance-hall,  whence  another 
staircase  leads  down  to  the  public  rooms  in  the 
basement.  With  the  exception  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  main  entrance-hall  and  stair¬ 
case,  the  whole  of  the  space  in  the  ground-story 
of  the  south  or  main  block  of  the  buildiDg  is 
occupied  by  the  upper  parts  of  the  “public” 
rooms  in  the  basement.  The  north-western 
portions  of  the  ground-floor  story  are  taken  up 
by  the  upper  parts  of  the  basement,  and  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  same 
story  (north  of  the  porte-coclicre')  are  appro¬ 
priated  as  sitting  and  bed  rooms. 

The  first-floor  level  is  reached  from  the  main 
entrance  by  the  continuation  of  the  marble 
staircase  before  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  way 
of  the  external  staircase  on  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  vid  the  Beaufort  House 
entrance.  The  whole  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  first-floor  level  of  the  southern  or  main 
building  is  occupied  by  the  banqueting-hall, 
70  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  about  16  ft.  high. 
Here  loftiness  has  again  been  sacrificed  to  what 
were  deemed  to  be  more  pressing  requirements, 
and  here  again  electric  lighting  and  readily- 
obtainable  cross-ventilation  will  mitigate  the 
inconveniences  of  an  apartment  so  proportioned, 
though  they  cannot  improve  its  appearance.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  block 
on  this  floor  is  appropriated  as  a  “  maisonette ,”  a 
self-contained  dwelling  or  flat,  containing 
kitchen,  offices,  two  reception-rooms,  and  five 
bedrooms.  This  maisonette  is  intended  as  one 
“  letting,”  and,  although  it  is  approached  from 
the  main  staircase,  it  is  completely  severed 
from  the  hotel  in  other  ways,  except  that  there 
is  a  tradesmen’s  and  servants’  entrance  under 
the  porte-cochere.  The  north-western  portion 
of  the  buildings  on  the  first-floor  is  devoted  to 
kitchen  offices,  while  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
eastern  portions  of  the  same  floor  (again  north 
of  the  porte-cochere')  are  appropriated  as  bed 
and  sitting  rooms. 

On  the  second-floor  (which,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  much  above  the  Strand  level)  is  the 
restaurant,  which  is  located  at  the  western  end 
of  the  south  front  of  the  building,  over  the 
banqueting-hall  before  mentioned,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  parts  of  this  floor  are  occupied  by  several 
smaller  dining-rooms,— most  of  them  for  private 
parties, — by  a  smoking-room,  and  by  serving- 
rooms  :  one  of  these  is  at  the  south-eastern 
inner  angle,  communicating  with  the  central 
corridors  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  also 
with  the  kitchen  and  offices  by  a  well-designed 
hanging  corridor  of  iron  and  glass  running 
round  the  south  and  eastern  and  part  of  the 
northern  sides  of  the  quadrangle  at  this  leveL 
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The  kitchen,  40ft.  by  34  ft.,  is  in  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  western  side  of  the  building  on  this 
floor,  and  between  it  and  the  restaurant  is 
another  serving-room.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  this  story,  including  the  space  over 
the  porte-cochere,  is  parcelled  out  into  bed  and 
sitting  rooms.  The  restaurant  and  kitchen 
occupy  the  whole  width  of  their  respective 
portions  of  the  building,  but  the  hanging 
corridor  at  this  level  of  the  south  and  western 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  enable  the  central 
corridor  in  the  south-eastern,  eastern,  and  north¬ 
eastern  portions  of  the  building  to  be  made 
practically  continuous  all  round  the  building, 
with  the  main  staircases  and  elevators  at  the 
north  -  eastern  and  south  -  western  angles  as 
before  described. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
floors  are  entirely  appropriated  to  bed  and 
sitting  rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  other  accom¬ 
modation  ;  the  eighth  floor,  consisting  exclusively 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Mansard  roof,  being  devoted 
to  servants’  bedrooms,  linen-airing  rooms,  &c. 
Altogether  there  are  more  than  300  rooms  in 
the  building. 

The  walls  are  built  (except  the  facings)  with 
Ellistown  bricks  and  blue  lias  mortar ;  we  are 
informed  that  a  sample  block  of  the  brickwork 
has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  found  to 
sustain  100  tons  to  the  square  foot  without 
fracture. 

The  whole  of  the  construction  is  as  far  as 
possible  fireproof,  the  floors  throughout  being 
of  steel  joists  embedded  in  concrete  made  with 
coke-breeze  and  cement,  finished  on  top  with 
neat  cement,  which  really  forms  the  floor-surface 
in  all  the  rooms  except  the  ball-room, — where 
there  is,  of  course,  a  boarded  floor, — and  except 
in  such  rooms  as  are  paved  with  marble  mosaic. 
The  joists  are  6  in.  by  2  in.,  placed  about  2  ft. 
apart.  The  ceilings  are  plastered  direct  on  to 
the  concrete,  without  the  use  of  any  wood  what¬ 
ever.  The  roof  is  also  of  fireproof  construction, 
being  of  framed  steel  -  work  embedded  in 
concrete  and  covered  with  slate.  All  the  iron 
columns  are  encased  for  protection  from  fire. 
The  whole  of  the  constructional  iron  and  steel¬ 
work,  including  the  verandahs,  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs,  Handyside  &  Co.,  of  Derby.  The 
wrought-iron  balconettes  to  the  windows  in 
the  quadrangle  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Ellson,  &  Co.,  those  to  the 
windows  on  the  external  faces  of  the  build¬ 
ing  being  of  cast-iron,  by  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Company.  The  staircases  are  of  the 
same  fireproof  construction  as  those  used 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway  in  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  other  buildings  which  he,  either  as  clerk  of 
works  or  builder,  has  carried  out.  There  is 
little  or  no  wood  used,  except  for  doors,  &c.,  all 
the  architraves,  panellings,  jambs,  skirtings, 
&c.,  being  admirably  executed  in  Parian  cement. 
This,  when  painted  or  decorated,  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  woodwork, — not  that  “  grain¬ 
ing  ”  has  been  resorted  to ;  for,  except  in 
the  servants'  rooms,  no  “  graining  ”  or 
“  marbling  ”  has  been  done  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  Parian  cement  in  this  way 
is  no  doubt  a  very  good  thing  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  fire  and  vermin,  though  a  bad 
thing  for  the  joiner.  The  electric  lighting 
arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Verity,  of  Covent-garden;  the  gas-piping  has 
been  supplied  by  Hulett  &  Co.  ;  the  iron  rising 
mains  from  well  by  Messrs.  Owens  k  Co.;  the 
electric  bells  by  Messrs.  Adams  &  Son ; '  and 
the  whole  of  the  plumbing  and  sanitary  work 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  newest  and  most 
approved  principles  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Hellyer, 
of  Newcastle-street,  Strand,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  good  work.  This  has  been  an 
important  item  in  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  every  two  or  three  rooms  being 
fitted  up  en suite  with  bath,  lavatory-basin,  and 
water-closets,  besides  sinks,  &c.  The  lightning- 
conductors  have  been  supplied  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Dixon,  Corbett,  &  Newall.  The  whole 
of  the  granite  work  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
John  Fyfe,  of  Aberdeen.  Messrs.  Burke  &  Co. 
have  laid  the  marble  mosaic  floors. 

The  company  who  have  built  this  hotel  have 
been  their  own  builders,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
proprietors  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  and  the 
Hotel  M^tropole  were  their  own  builders.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Holloway  in  those  instances  acted  in  the 
combined  capacities  of  clerk  of  works  and 
“  working  master-builder,”  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  phrase  ;  but  in  this  instance 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Holloway  has  super- 
added  to  those  functions  the  role  of  architect, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  building 
cannot  be  quoted  as  adding  to  the  architectural 
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beauty  of  London,  except  so  far  that  it  makes 
the  Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Examination 
Hall  next  to  it  look  quite  a  respectable  piece  of 
architecture  by  comparison. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  WATERWORKS. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and 
importance  of  the  East  London  Waterworks,  or 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  sanitary  influ¬ 
ences  of  their  constant  and  never-ceasing  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Society  of  Engineers,  therefore,  did 
well  in  their  selection  of  these  works  for  their 
visit  a  few  days  ago. 

Commencing  at  Old  Ford,  in  Essex,  and 
extending  to  Sunbury,  in  Middlesex,  the 
Company’s  territory  and  the  amount  of  their 
water-supply  may  be  said  to  be,  roughly, 
one-fourth  the  whole  supply  of  London.  The 
character  of  its  supply  also  differs  in  this, 
that,  whilst  the  West-end  Companies  get  from 
the  higher  rentals  of  the  houses  an  average  of 
fifty  shillings,  the  East  London  Company  has, 
out  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  popu¬ 
lation,  over  600,000  which  pay  under  fifteen 
shillings  per  house,  the  water  used  being 
much  the  same  per  family,  whilst  the  waste 
is  much  greater,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  turning  off,  and  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  landlords’  fittings  in  the  tenements. 
In  fact,  the  Company’s  engines  never  cease 
to  pump,  day  or  night,  and  from  one  year’s  end 
to  another  maintain  a  veritable  constant  supply. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  go  over  the  whole 
field  of  the  Company’s  operations  in  a  single 
day,  and,  consequently,  the  Engineers’  visit  was 
limited  to  the  new  works  in  progressand  to  those 
portions  of  the  water-supply  with  which  they  are 
associated.  The  original  foundation  of  the  present 
great  system  of  works  was  at  Old  Ford,  where 
there  still  exists,  in  excellent  working  order, 
the  two  engines  erected  eighty  years  ago  by 
the  memorable  Boulton  &  Watt.  Just  as  the 
Company  formed  in  1808  absorbed  the  earlier 
works  at  Shadwell,  founded  in  1669,  and  at 
West  Ham  in  1747,  so  it  has  unceasingly 
extended  its  powers  until  it  has  practically 
absorbed  the  River  Lea,  and  is  now  adding  to 
this  source  by  wells  driven  into  the  chalk. 
Beyond  this  it  has  an  auxiliary  supply  from  the 
Thames,  the  water  of  which  is  pumped  through 
twenty-one  miles  of  main  to  a  reservoir  in 
Finsbury-park,  whence  it  gravitates  all  over  the 
Company's  district. 

In  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  Old  Ford 
works  to  the  Midland  Railway  for  a  goods 
depot,  the  Company’s  works  at  Lea  Bridge  are 
being  increased  to  meet  the  displacement  of  the 
pumping  power  there,  amounting  to  40,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  existing  engines  at  Lea 
Bridge  are  the  “  Victoria,”  with  a  capacity  of 
2,160,000  cubic  feet  per  day ;  the  “  Prince  ”  and 
“Princess,”  each  1,728,000;  a  horizontal 
compound  of  553,000 ;  and  the  “  Duke  ”  and 
“  Duchess,”  each  with  a  capacity  of  415,000 
cubic  feet  per  day,  and  also  a  new  compound 
horizontal  engine,  built  for  the  new  well  which 
has  been  sunk  into  the  chalk  by  Messrs.  Docwra. 
This  well  is  12  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
sinking  passed  through  81  ft.  of  quicksand 
before  it  pierced  the  chalk,  which  at  this  spot 
makes  a  sudden  rise  amounting  to  76  ft.  In 
all  the  well  is  204  ft.  deep,  and  horizontal 
tunnels,  about  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  are  being  driven 
out  from  the  bottom  in  various  directions  for 
gathering  the  water. 

Very  massive  concrete  foundations  are  also 
being  put  in  at  Lea  Bridge  for  the  engines 
which  are  to  drive  water  from  this  station 
to  Old  Ford.  These  will  be  triple  expansion 
engines  of  inverted  marine  type,  with  cylinders 
respectively  20, 34,  and  57  in.  in  diameter.  Each 
engine  will  have  three  pumps,  30  in.  in  diameter, 
and  they  will  be  collectively  capable  of  lifting 
40,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  a  height 
of  130  ft.  The  supply  for  Old  Ford  is  from  the 
filter  beds  at  Lea  Bridge,  gravitating  to  Old 
Ford,  where  it  is  lifted ;  but  the  future  supply 
will  be  forced  through  a  special  conduit  42  in. 
in  diameter  from  Lea  Bridge  to  the  existing 
mains  at  Old  Ford. 

The  next  station  visited  was  Walthamstow. 
Here  a  new  well  has  been  in  process  of  sinking 
for  nearly  three  years.  Its  depth  is  at  present 
160  ft.,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  The  first 
90  ft.  was  done  in  three  months,  but  the  quick¬ 
sand  was  then  entered,  and  the  difficulty  of 
progress  has  since  been  very  great,  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  weighting  the  iron  cylinder,  and 
grabbing  out  the  core  within,  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  cylinder  being  kept  clear  by  divers.  The 
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existing  well-pumps  are  worked  by  a  wire  rope 
in  two  sections,  driven  by  a  turbine  placed  in  the 
continuous  flow  of  water  between  the  reservoirs 
and  the  filter-beds.  The  turbine  has  a  power 
of  60-horse-power,  and  will  run  the  rope  at  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  that  turbines  and  water-wheels  are  used 
at  several  places  along  the  Company’s  water 
system,  notably  at  Chingford  Mills,  near  by., 
where  the  water  from  the  intake  has  a  fall  of 
7  ft.  9  in.  in  going  to  the  reservoirs,  and  78- 
horse-power  is  thus  used  for  pumping  from  a 
well  450  ft.  deep. 

It  is  the  reservoirs,  however,  that  give  to 
Walthamstow  its  most  charming  features. 
Their  vast  extent,  their  freshness,  the  verdure 
of  their  slopes  and  islets,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  the  surrounding  trees  and  meadows,  are 
comparable  only  to  the  Broads  in  Norfolk. 
There  are  eight  of  these  enormous  reservoirs, 
which  do  not  come  all  into  sight  at  once,  but 
follow  and  intervene  in  the  widespread  land¬ 
scape.  These  reservoirs  cover  an  area  of  236 
acres,  and  have  a  capacity  of  910,000,000 
gallons,  being  commonly  used  for  the  storage 
of  610,000,000  gallons. 

At  Woodford  there  are  two  covered  reser¬ 
voirs,  into  which  water  is  pumped  by  the 
“  Duke  ”  and  “  Duchess  ”  engines  at  Lea  Bridge. 
This  water  is  again  lifted  here  by  a  pair  of 
horizontal  high-pressure  engines  to  High  Beech., 
for  supplying  the  high-level  districts  of  Lough- 
ton,  Buckhurst  Hill,  and  Chigwell. 

The  final  visit  for  the  day  was  to  the  new 
pumping  -  station  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The 
historic  series  of  events  is  there  completed. 
Beginning  at  Old  Ford  with  Boulton  &  Watt 
and  Cornish  engines,  and  as  the  route  was 
completed  stage  by  stage,  seeing  the  advances 
from  pumping-engines  at  7  lb.  pressure  to  the 
Cornish  at  20  lb. ;  thence  by  engines  of  other 
types  reaching  to  higher  pressures,  at  Waltham 
the  party  came  upon  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  revolution— a  fine  set  of  triple  ex¬ 
pansion-engines  working  at  150  lb.  of  steam 
for  lifting  the  water  from  a  new  deep  well  to 
the  surface  and  forcing  it  to  the  High  Beech 
reservoir,  the  total  lift  being  550  ft.  These 
engines  are  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  of  Hartle¬ 
pool,  and  have  cylinders  of  18  in.,  30£  in.,  and 
51  in.,  and  a  stroke  of  3  ft. 

The  whole  of  the  journey  was  performed  by 
road,  from  Westminster  to  Waltham,  and  back 
to  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  where  the  party 
dined  in  the  evening,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  presiding,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan,  the  Engineer  of  the  Water 
Works,  who  had  conducted  the  party,  being  one 
of  the  guests. 


NOTES  FROM  ABERDEEN : 

ROSEMOUNT  VIADUCT  AND  NEW  FREE 
LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  Viaduct  has  now 
been  completed,  and  the  thoroughfare  opened 
throughout  for  carriage  and  foot  traffic.  The 
Viaduct  extends  from  Baker-street,  opposite 
South  Mount-street,  to  School-hill,  beside  the 
Art  Gallery.  The  total  length  is  1,700  ft.,  with 
a  uniform  width  of  60  ft.,  including  a  footway 
on  each  side  13  ft.  in  breadth.  A  considerable 
portion  is  embanked,  and  the  rest  of  the  road¬ 
way  is  supported  on  arches.  In  the  west 
section  there  are  nine  brick  arches,  including 
that  over  Upper  Denburn-street,  —  this  last 
being  a  very  acute  skew,  a  single  arch,  faced 
with  granite  (rock  ashlar)  37  ft.  on  the  square 
and  55  ft.  on  the  skew.  The  east  section  is- 
embanked,  with  the  exception  of  a  granite 
bridge,  of  three  skew  spans,  crossing  Middle 
Denburn-street,  the  Denbum  Railway,  and  Den- 
burn-road.  This  handsome  bridge  has  on  each 
side  an  open  granite  balustrade  with  turned 
balusters.  The  carriage-way  of  the  viaduct  is 
meantime  macadamised  only.  The  gradient 
from  School-hill  to  Union-terrace  is  1  in  137 ; 
thence  it  falls  to  Skene-street ;  beyond  that  it 
is  1  in  63;  whence  it  rises  to  South  Mount- 
street  by  a  gradient  of  1  in  25.  The  west  por¬ 
tion  is  traversed  by  the  new  circular  tramway 
route.  This  is  the  most  important  work  exe¬ 
cuted  under  the  recent  local  Improvements  Act. 
In  round  figures,  the  properties  acquired  have 
cost  45,000Z.,and  the  works  about  17,000Z.  Two 
blocks  of  building  areas  have  been  sold  by  way 
of  feu,  and  lofty  tenements  with  shops  on  the 
ground-floor  erected  by  the  feuars.  The  annual 
feu-duty  for  the  ground  amounts  to  220Z.  Further 
building  is  restrained  by  the  heavy  feu- duty  and 
the  amount  of  under-building  required.  The 
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viaduct  crosses  the  Den  bum  valley  at  two  points 
(the  valley  turning  almost  at  right  angles  at 
the  lower  end  of  Skene-street),  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  of  immense  convenience  to  the 
people  of  Aberdeen. 

The  new  Free  Library  Buildings  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Viaduct, 
opposite  the  end  of  Union-terrace.  The  Town 
Council  invite  competitive  plans  to  be  lodged 
on  or  before  August  10.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  architects  practising  in 
Aberdeen.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive 
of  internal  decoration,  finishing,  and  architect’s 
fees,  is  not  to  exceed  7,600 /.,  and  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  building  (which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  three  floors)  are  to  be  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  and  the  stairs  are  to  be  of  stone.  The 
building  will  have  two  exposed  elevations— the 
principal  elevation  being  to  Rosemount-viaduct, 
and  the  other  (which  may  be  of  a  plain 
description)  to  Skene-street.  The  external 
facade  to  Rosemount-viaduct  is  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  of  dressed  granite  ashlar 
work  ;  the  fafade  to  Skene  -  street  is  to 
be  of  hammer- blocked  or  rock-faced  ashlar 
work,  with  dressed  facings ;  and  the  other 
elevations  are  to  be  of  square  sneck-pointed 
rubble  masonry.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
reading-room  is  to  be  from  Skene-street,  and 
to  the  lending  and  reference  libraries  from 
Rosemount  Viaduct.  The  vestibules  and  stair¬ 
case  are  to  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  all  the 
rooms  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated  ;  the 
methods  of  warming  and  ventilation  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  drawings.  The  chief  features  of 
the  buildings  will  be — on  ground-floor, — read¬ 
ing-room,  with  a  floor  area  of  about  3,000 
square  feet ;  on  first-floor — lending  library 
with  a  floor  area  of  about  3,500  feet ; 
on  second- floor  —  reference  library  with  an 
area  of  about  3,500  square  feet.  Com¬ 
petitors  to  indicate  how  these  may  be  extended 
in  future.  In  event  of  town  council  not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision 
Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne,  architect.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  will  be  professional  assessor.  The  sum 
required  for  the  new  buildings  has  been  almost 
already  entirely  got  by  public  subscription — 
the  donors  including  the  Town  Council  (from 
the  Common  Good  of  the  Burgh),  1,000/.;  Mr. 
F.  Logie  Pirie,  paper  manufacturer,  500 /.  ;  and 
Lord  Provost  Henderson,  250/. ;  while  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  American  millionaire, 
will  give  the  “  last  1,000.”  On  the  completion 
of  the  new  buildings  the  existing  erection  in 
Market-street  will  be  sold. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Election  of  Chief  Engineer. — The  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  (of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  Chairman), 
brought  up  the  following  report : — 

“The  Council,  on  May  14  last,  resolved  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Chief  Engineer,  at  1,500/.  a  year,  and  a 
Mechanical  Engineer  at  500/.  a  year,  directing  at 
the  same  time  that  advertisements  should  be  issued 
inviting  applications  for  the  appointments,  and 
that  your  Committee  should,  after  conference,  if 
necessary,  with  other  Committees  concerned,  report 
to  the  Council  the  candidates  whom  they  eon- 
i  eidered  most  suitable.  Subsequently,  on  June  18, 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  and  the  Bridges 
Committeo  were  instructed  each  to  appoint  a 
Sub  -  Committee  to  form  a  Joint  Committee  to 
examine  the  applications,  and  to  select  a  limited 
number  of  the  candidates  to  submit  to  the  Standing 
Committee.  A  Joint  Committeo,  formed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  direction  of  the  Council,  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  applications,  proceeding  first 
with  the  appointment  of  Chief  Engineer,  and  have, 
after  a  personal  interview  with  six  of  the  candidates, 
submitted  to  your  Committee,  in  the  following 
order,  the  names  of  the  three  candidates  whom  they 
deem  the  most  suitable — Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Borough  of  Leicester  ;  Mr. 
F.  E.  Duckham,  Engineer  to  the  Mill  wall  Docks ; 
Mr.  A.  R.  Binnio,  Engineer  to  the  Bradford  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Your  Committee  have  seen  these  three 
gentlemen,  and  considered  their  respective  quali¬ 
fications,  with  the  result  that  they  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee.  They  accordingly 
recommend : — 

‘That  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon  be  appointed  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Council,  at  a  salary  of  1,5C0/.  a  year,  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  : — That  he  do  hold  his  oUioo  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council;  that  he  be  required  to  give  bis 
whole  time  to  t  he  duties  of  his  office,  aud  be  uot  allowed 
to  take  any  private  practice,  and  that  on  retirement  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation  or  pension.’  " 
The  Committee  added  that  they  hoped  to  bring 
up  next  week,  or  at  an  early  meeting,  a  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  appointment  of  tue  Mechanical 


Engineer, — for  which  post  it  was  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  were  200  candidates. 

After  some  discussion, — in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Firtb,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  that 
there  were  thirty-five  candidates  for  the  Chief 
Engineership,  and  that  from  that  number  the  Com¬ 
mittee  first  selected  seven  [whose  names  were  not 
mentioned,  and  whose  names  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  on  application  to  tho  Clerk  of  the  Council], 
and  from  that  number  the  three  whose  names 
are  given  above, — the  Chairman  proceeded  to 
put  the  names  to  the  vote,  alphabetically'.  The 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  In  the  first  voting 
the  numbers  were:  Binnie,  13;  Duckham,  27; 
Gordon,  55.  Mr.  Binnie’s  name  being  struck  out, 
the  voting  was  proceeded  with  for  the  second  time, 
when  nineteen  members  voted  for  Mr.  Duckham, 
and  a  much  larger  number, — so  much  larger  that 
the  Chairman  did  not  trouble  to  count  them, — for 
Mr.  Gordon.  Tho  motion  that  Mr.  Gordon  be 
elected  was  next  put,  and  carried  by  62  votes  to  1. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  and,  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon,  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the  Council. 

A  Valuer  to  he  Appointed. — The  same  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  recommending — 

“That  the  Council  do  appoint  a  Valuer,  whose  Ealary 
shall  be  1,000/.  a-year;  that  his  duties  be  those  above  sot 
forth,  with  any  others  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by 
the  Council ;  that  he  do  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council ;  that  ho  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  bis  office,  and  he  not  allowed  to  take  any 
private  practice;  and  that  the  appointment  be  in  other 
respects  subject  to  the  conditions  already  laid  down  by  the 
Council  with  regard  to  all  appointments  made  in  its 
service. 

“That  advertisements  be  issued  inviting  applications 
for  the  appointment,  anri  that  the  applications,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  do  stand  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  select  (after  conference,  if  necessary,  with 
other  Committees  concerned),  and  report  to  the  Council 
the  person  or  persons  whom  it  considers  the  most  suitable 
for  the  appointment.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Temporary  Council  Chamber. — The  Council 
Chamber  and  Offices  Committee  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : — “Your  Committee  have  to  report 
that  they  have  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  on  May  10,  approving  of  a 
sketch-plan  showing  how  the  present  Council 
Chamber  at  Spring-gardens  could  be  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  Council,  and  providing  for  two 
additional  Committee-rooms.  They  have  now  to 
submit  for  tho  approval  of  the  Council  the  working 
drawings  which  they  have  had  prepared  from  the 
sketch  plan  referred  to.  These  drawings  show,  in 
addition  to  the  proposed  alterations  provided  for  in 
the  sketch  plan,  complete  lavatory  accommodation 
on  the  ground-floor  for  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Accountant’s  depart¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  superficial  area  will  be  increased 
from  1,900  ft.  to  2,538  ft.  The  cost  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  previous  report  was  roughly  computed  at 
10,000/.,  but  the  present  proposition  has  reduced 
the  cost  to  7,500/.,  leaving  the  same  proportion  of 
accommodation  for  the  Council  Chamber  and  two 
Committee-rooms.  It  was  originally  contemplated 
to  make  a  new  staircase,  but  this  alteration  has 
been  laid  aside.  Your  Committee  recommend  :  — 

“  That  in  connexion  with  the  working  drawings,  now  sub- 
mi  tted,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Council  Chumber  and 
Offices  at  Spring-gardens,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  7,500/., 
the  Committeo  he  authorised  to  have  quantities  prepared, 
and  to  obtain  tenders  in  the  usual  manner.” 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to  after  a  long 
discussion,  and  by  only  a  narrow  majority.  Other 
recommendations  providing  for  temporary  accom¬ 
modation  in  adjoining  premises  were  also  agreed 
to. 

Proposed  Then:  Park  for  South  London. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  presented  the 
following  recommendation  :  — 

“  That  tho  Council  he  recommended  to  contribute  half 
the  cost,  not  exceediug  61,000/.,  towards  the  sum  required 
for  the  purchase  of  Broclcwell-park,  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Council  of  all  the  sums  contributed  and  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  by  it,  and  also  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  llaleigh-parlc  scheme  waiving  their  claim 
to  the  contribution  of  12,500/.  (which  the  Council  are  now 
bound  to  pay  to  them)  so  soon  as  all  the  money  is  raised 
for  Brockwell-park :  and  that  the  Finance  Committee  be 
requested  to  give  their  sanction  to  tho  proposal,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  after  some  discussion,  and  the 
Council  adjourned  shortly  after  seven  o’clock. 


THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 

The  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
above-named  Company  was  held  at  the  offices,  31 
and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  through  indisposition,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  White, 
presided.  The  minutes  of  July  5,  18S8,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw)  read  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1889.  The  report  was  as  follows  : — 

“1.  The  Directors  have  to  record,  in  presenting 
their  Eighth  Annual  Report,  that  the  Building  Trade 
has  not  recovered  from  the  depression  which  it  has 
experienced  for  the  past  few  years,  aud  conse¬ 


quently  the  Company,  being  entirely  confined  to 
that  trade,  has  suffered  accordingly. 

2.  The  excess  of  wages  insured  during  the  past 
year  was  about  400,000/.,  involving  the  return  of 
890/.,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  premium  income  came 
to  within  200/.  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  accidents  were 
reported  during  the  year.  This  number  is  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  that  mentioned  in  the  previous 
report,  though  the  amount  of  claims  admitted  is- 
706/.  less. 

4.  After  setting  on  one  side  1,846/.  for  unsettled 
claims  and  unexpired  risks,  tho  reserve  of  4,200/. 
remains  untouched  ;  and  there  is  a  balance  of  668/., 
from  which  the  Members  in  General  Meeting  will 
be  asked  to  remunerate  the  Directors  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year. 

5.  As  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  (1880)  has  not 
yet  been  amended,  the  Directors  think  it  hotter  to 
keep  as  large  funds  in  hand  as  possible,  in  view  of 
the  uncertain  liabilities  which  may  be  incurred 
under  the  proposed  new  Bill. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  following  Directors  retire,  namely  : — 
Messrs.  T.  Barnsley,  J.  T.  Chappell,  J.  H.  Colls, 
James  Greenwood,  R.  Dennett,  and  J.  H.  Marsden, 
all  of  whom  are  eligible,  and  offer  themselves  for 
re-election.” 

The  report  and  accounts,  as  presented  to  tho 
meeting,  wore  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors,  Messrs.  T.  Barnsley,  J.  T, 
Chappell,  J.  II.  Colls,  James  Greenwood,  R. 
Dennett,  and  J.  H.  Marsden,  who  retired  from  the- 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association, 
were  re-elected. 

The  usual  formal  resolutions  having  been  passed 
the  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird  for  his  services  as  Chairman  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  White  for  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  meeting. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  A  BUILDING  CALLED 
“  FLATS.” 

HAMMERSMITH  POLICE-COURT  :  KNIGHTLEY  V. 

SHINGLETON. 

Sir, — As  the  report  of  this  case  in  the  Times 
only  partially  reveals  the  points  at  issue,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me  to  more 
fully  instruct  the  public.  By  sec.  27,  sub-sec. 
2,  18  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  122,  separate  sets  of 
chambers  tenanted  by  different  persons  shall, 
if  contained  in  a  building  exceeding  3,600  square 
feet  in  area,  be  deemed  to  be  separate  build¬ 
ings,  but  if  the  building  is  less,  no  matter  how 
much  less,  the  tenants  have  no  such  protection. 
To  test  this  was  the  burden  of  my  proceedings, 
as  each  flat  is  separately  rated  and  confers  both 
parliamentary  and  municipal  franchise,  and  since 
the  custom  of  building  flats  has  become  so 
general,  fires  and  epidemics  are  sure,  too,  to 
occur.  Rather  than  await  tbs  event,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  anticipate  it.  I  first  took 
exception  to  the  notice,  and  contended  that  I 
was  entitled  bo  a  separate  notice  for  each  flat. 
The  summons  was  heard  before  Mr.  Paget,  who 
upheld  my  contention.  I  then  summoned  for  a 
separate  fee  on  each  flat ;  Mr.  Bennett’s  decision 
was,  however,  against  me,  as  the  area  of  the 
block  was  less  than  3,600  square  feet.  Had  I 
succeeded  in  establishing  my  point,  I  could  have 
enforced  rules  of  construction  which  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  the  meanest  cottage  enjoys,  and  pro¬ 
tected  life  and  property ;  but,  as  the  law  is 
against  me,  the  public  will  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  cremation  or  decimation  by  epidemics,  and 
although  I  may  not  be  pleased,  at  least  I 
have  done  my  best  to  safeguard  the  public, 
escaped  censure,  and,  I  hope,  obtained  pro¬ 
tection. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

T.  E.  Knightley. 

2,  The  Orove,  Hammersmith ,  W. 


“A  COMPETITION  INCIDENT.” 

Sir, — As  the  successful  architect  in  the  above 
competition,  I  am  very  pleased  to  give  the  explana¬ 
tion  asked  for  by  your  correspondent  “  J.” 

It  is  simply  this,  that  the  tenders  as  published 
by  you  were  for  a  different  building  altogether  to 
that  originally  intended  in  the  competition,  a  fresh, 
set  of  plans  entirely  having  been  made  from  new 
instructions,  giviDg  much  greater  accommodation 
on  the  basement  and  third  floors,  and  using  more 
expensive  materials,  such  as  granite,  basecourse, 
ashlar  front,  &c.  The  elevation  alone  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  competitive  plans,  but  even  this  has 
been  altered,  and  the  cost  increased  by  six  ad¬ 
ditional  ornamental  bay-windows  and  other  work. 

My  experience  in  competitions  is  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  competitive  plans,  although 
awarded  the  first  premium,  are  never  carried  out- 
without  material  alterations  affecting  the  cost,  but 
fresh  drawings  are  invariably  rendered  necessary 
owing  to  incomplete  description  of  requirements,, 
or  promoters  not  knowing  exactly  what  they  desire. 

Sometimes  the  object  of  a  competition  is  not  to 
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select  a  design  to  be  carried  out,  but  to  decide,  from 
the  merits  of  the  designs  submitted,  whom  to 
appoint  as  architect  tha'.  they  may  confer  with  him 
as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  site.  This,  of 
course,  should  always  be  stated  in  the  instructions 
to  competitors. 

I  think  “  J.”  has  been  rather  hasty  in  assuming 
that  the  tenders  which  appear  some  months  after 
a  competition  are  the  estimates  of  designs  then 
submitted  ;  but  in  this  case,  for  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  a  tender  was  also  obtained  and  sent  in,  esti¬ 
mated  from  my  competitive  plans,  which  amounted 
to  7,985 1.,  therefore,  “the  local  professional  gentle¬ 
man  was  not  so  singularly  wide  in  his  estimate"  as 
imagined  by  your  correspondent. 

My  only  regret  is  that  this  tender  was  not  sent 
for  publication  with  the  other  tenders,  then,  pro- 
bably,  this  competition  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
demned  so  hastily  or  charged  with  fraud. 

Edward  H.  Bruton 
(Bruton  &  Williams,  architects), 

’Cardiff,  July  9,  1889. 


®jxe  Student’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  II. 

RAINFALL. 

UPPLIES  of  potable  water  are  obtained 
(1)  by  catching  rain  directly  it  has 
descended ;  (2)  from  drainage-areas  or 
“  gathering-grounds  ”  as  they  are  termed ;  (3) 
springs  or  wells ;  and  (4)  direct  from  rivers  and 
lakes. 

The  amount  of  water  available  from  either  of 
these  sources  depends  entirely  on  the  rainfall, 
in  which  is  included  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  &c. 
All  fresh  water,  no  matter  whether  it  be  at  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  formerly  fell 
to  the  earth  in  one  of  these  forms, — principally, 
of  course,  as  rain.  After  it  has  fallen,  one 
portion  is  evaporated  and  absorbed  by  vegeta¬ 
tion,  another  sinks  into  the  ground  where 
favourable,  and  the  remainder  helps  to  form 
rivers,  eventually  finding  its  way  to  the  sea  or 
lake.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  rainfall  is  utilisable  for  water-supply 
purposes,  and  the  engineer  must  be  able  to 
estimate  what  this  proportion  actually  is  in 
each  district  comprised  in  his  scheme,  if  he 
derives  the  supply  from  either  sources  1  or  2 
mentioned  above.  In  all  cases  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground  must  be  definitely 
ascertained,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
inasmuch  as  rivers,  and  often  lakes,  owe  their 
origin  to  springs  and  rain  drained  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  that  the  abstraction  of 
large  quantities  of  water,  either  directly  it  has 
fallen,  or  from  gathering  grounds  artificially 
drained,  materially  lessens  the  volume  of  rivers 
in  that  area.  The  water-level  in  wells  is  lowered 
from  the  same  cause.  Similarly  the  utilisation 
of  a  vast  number  of  wells  in  a  district  lowers 
the  underground  water-level,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  springs  which  originally  ran  out  above 
that  level  are  dried  up,  whilst  others  become 
lessened  in  volume,  and  the  rivers  in  their 
drainage-areas  are  robbed  proportionately.  A 
prolonged  and  abnormal  drought  has  the  same 
effect,  only  far  more  intensified,  and  it  is  on 
such  occasions  that  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
supplies  of  water  are  not  altogether  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  that  it  requires  considerable 
-scientific  forethought  and  skill  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  suitable  supply. 

Hardly  anything,  perhaps,  is  more  capricious 
in  its  distribution  than  rainfall.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  and  his 
numerous  assistants  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  know  much  more  about  it  than  we  did  twenty 
years  ago.  Without  entering  into  particulars 
as  to  why  this  distribution  is  so  irregular,  we 
may  state  that  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  the  western  counties  gene¬ 
rally,  and  the  higher  ground  of  Derbyshire,  &c., 
receive  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  east 
and  south-east  of  England.  The  amount 
Gf  variation  is  considerable.  For  example,  in 
18G6,  at  the  Stye,  Borrowdale,  Cumberland,  the 
rain-gauge  showed  that  as  much  as  225  in.  fell 
during  the  year,  whilst  only  18-7  in.  were  re¬ 
corded  during  the  year  1883  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea.  These,  however,  are  extremes.  Over 
100  in.  are  recorded  year  after  year  from 
several  places  near  and  on  the  high  ground  of 
north-west  England,  but  for  the  south-eastern 
portion,  the  average  annual  fall  is  only  about 
25  in.,  and  in  Wales  about  75  in. 

Such  figures  as  these  merely  give  one  a  general 
idea  of  rainfall,  and  they  are  quite  accurate 
enough  for  this  purpose.  We  never  find,  for 
example,  that  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 


counties  are  much  more  than  one-third  as  wet 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountainous  ground  to 
the  west,  and  the  study  of  an  “  average  rain¬ 
fall  ”  map  will  show  the  relative  amounts  in  all 
parts.  But,  for  practical  purposes,  this  kind  of 
knowledge  is  of  very  little  use.  Even  in  places 
a  mile  or  two  apart  from  each  other,  the  amount 
of  rain  received  during  the  year  is  frequently 
found  to  be  very  different ;  much  less,  then,  can 
we  depend  on  generalizations  over  a  large  area 
for  accurate  particulars.  Although  Mr.  Symons 
has  organised  such  a  large  number  of  stations 
where  the  rainfall  is  carefully  observed,  they 
are  nothing  like  so  numerous  as  they  should  be 
to  enable  us  to  get  the  minute  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  required,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  the  engineer, 
at  the  very  outset,  having  defined  his  catchment 
basin,  must  make  direct  observations,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  ground  itself.  The  non-observ¬ 
ance  of  this  all-important  condition  has  fre¬ 
quently  caused  the  supply  to  be  inadequate 
during  a  drought,  and  large  towns  have  actually 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  water-famine,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  in  times  gone  by.  It  must  be  pleaded, 
however,  that  the  engineer  is  under  considerable 
difficulties  in  estimating  the  quantity  available. 
A  large  number  of  years  are  required  to  arrive 
at  even  an  approximate  amount  of  rain  falling 
at  any  one  place,  and  as  a  rule,  the  engineer  has 
no  time  wherein  to  conduct  observations  over  so 
long  a  period.  Let  us  illustrate  this.  The  average 
of  twenty-two  years  at  Windermere  gave  an 
annual  fall  of  79-85  inches;  it  sometimes  reached 
as  high  as  116-26  inches,  and  at  others  descended 
to  47 -24  inches.  Consecutive  dry  years  are  often 
experienced,  and  these  are  the  worst  enemies  to 
fear.  To  further  emphasize  this,  we  give  the 
following  table  from  Mr.  Symons’  “  Report  ”  of 
1882  : — 


Annual  Rainfall  at  Ucltfield ,  in  Sussex,  for 
Forty-three  Years. 


Years 

Inches 

Years 

Iuches 

Years 

Inches 

1840  . 

.  22-30 

1855  . 

23-80 

1870  . 

.  24  99 

1841  . 

.  36-30 

1856  . 

.  33-59 

1871  . 

.  25-64 

1842  . 

.  24-60 

1857  . 

.  31-74 

1872  . 

.  38-64 

1843  . 

.  30  09 

1858  . 

.  19  36 

1873  . 

.  30  06 

1844  . 

.  23-37 

1859  . 

.  33-48 

1874  . 

.  24  65 

1845  . 

.  23  03 

1875  . 

.  29-02 

1846 

.  2511 

1860  . 

.  42-46 

1876  . 

.  33-37 

1847  . 

.  17-5S* 

1861  . 

.  28-35 

1877  . 

.  39-58 

1848  . 

.  38-03 

1862  . 

.  30  01 

1878  . 

.  31-25 

1849  . 

.  29-33 

1863  . 

.  25-74 

1879  . 

.  33-00 

1864  . 

.  23-48 

1850  . 

.  28-62 

1865  . 

.  38  97 

1880  . 

.  31-79 

1851  . 

.  24-26 

1866  . 

.  33-79 

1881  . 

.  33  05 

1852 

.  50  55+ 

1867  . 

.  30  48 

1882 

.  35  90 

1853 

..  31-70 

1868 

.  30  51 

1854 

..  23-15 

1869 

..  28-57 

Mean  of  the  forty-three  years .  30  08 


In  face  of  such  data  as  these,  no  man  could 
safely  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  available 
from  observations  extended  only  oven  year  or 
two.  Perhaps  he  may  experience  an  abnor¬ 
mally  wet  period,  in  which  case  he  would 
probably  design  his  reservoir  too  small,  when 
failure  is  sure  to  result  in  the  long  run.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  table  just  given,  Mr.  Wm.  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  says  — “Now,  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  get  a  rough  notion  what  size  of  reser¬ 
voir  we  ought  to  have  to  equalise  the  forty- 
three  years’  rainfall  shown  in  the  above  table  ; 
and  I  find  it  would  require  a  store  of  something 
like  900  days’  supply.  It  is  altogether  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  impossible  that  a  waterworks 
undertaking  could  be  burdened  with  such  a 
monstrous  construction.”  We  shall  return  to 
this  question  when  dealing  with  reservoirs. 

There  are  also  many  other  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  reference  to  rainfall  and  gather¬ 
ing-grounds.  The  rainfall,  as  we  well  know,  is 
not  distributed  evenly  over  the  year, — some 
days  are  dry,  others  unusually  wet, — and  the 
capability  of  utilising  the  unabsorbed  and  un¬ 
evaporated  water  largely  depends  on  the  amount 
falling  at  any  one  time.  For  instance,  during 
the  floods  of  England  and  Wales  in  1875 
between  4  in.  and  54 in.  and  more  fell  at  stations 
in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  during 
one  day,  July  15;  and  heavy  rains  were  ex¬ 
perienced  for  some  time  after.  In  short,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  amount  fell  in  a 
few  days.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  reservoirs 
constructed  to  hold  a  reasonable  supply  will 
rapidly  fill  and  overflow,  the  overplus  being 
waste  that  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
stored,  though  it  might  probably  be  assumed  to 
be  available  in  estimating  the  quantity  the 
gathering-ground  was  capable  of  yielding  at  the 

*  Minimum.  f  Maximum. 

t  “  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydro-Mechanics,’’ 
1885,  p.  43. 


outset.  This  might  be  aggravated  by  the  ground 
being  highly  inclined,  allowing  the  water  to 
run  off  too  rapidly.  Conversely,  the  fall  may  be 
spread  so  evenly  over  the  wetter  portions  of  the 
year,  occurring  as  gentle  rain,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  might  be  tolerably  flat,  so  that 
unusual  facilities  are  given  to  absorption  and 
evaporation,  and  comparatively  little  can  be 
collected.  If  the  ground  be  previously  saturated, 
nearly  all  that  falls  is  available  ;  but  a  shower 
in  hot  weather  may  not  yield  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  drainage  reservoir. 

Mr.  Symons,  from  a  close  consideration  of 
his  numerous  tables,  gives  data  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hawksley  in  1868,  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  found  that  the  wettest  year  will  have 
a  rainfall  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the 
mean. 

The  driest  year  will  have  one-third  less  than 
the  mean. 

The  driest  three  consecutive  years  will  each 
have  one- fifth  less  than  the  mean.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,309,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Caps.  J. 
Mulligan  and  C.  Swindell. 

At  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft  or  socket  of  the 
chimney  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent, 
two  dished  or  tapered  shields  are  placed,  leaving 
an  opening  between  them  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  air  required  to  be  passed  through  the 
ventilator.  Another  shield  is  placed  around  and 
outside  the  opening  so  that  it  forms  an  overlap 
to  the  odges  of  the  two  shields,  leaving  a  space 
between  itself  and  them,  and  forming  in  combina¬ 
tion  the  ventilating  cap.  The  action  is  to  set  up 
suction  from  within  the  shaft,  flue,  or  space  to  be 
ventilated  duringtho  prevalence  of  wind. 

11,398,  Paint-removing  Compound.  P.  Bren- 
tini. 

The  compound,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  in¬ 
vention,  is  composed  of  Irish  moss,  spirits,  and 
Fullers’  earth,  to  which  is  added,  while  being 
boiled  up,  caustic  soda  and  potash  in  suitable 
proportions.  The  compound  is  applied  with  a  brush 
to  the  painted  surface,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
varying  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  the  whole 
of  the  paint  can  be  readily  washed  off,  leaving  the 
wood  or  ironwork  in  its  original  state. 

11,483,  Water-closets.  H.  G.  Planner. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  concave  lever,  or  arm, 
one  end  of  which  sinks  into  a  vessel  containing  dis- 
infecting-fluid,  and  by  the  use  of  a  float,  acted  upon 
by  the  water  into  which  it  is  placed,  and  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  arm  raises  a  portion  of  the  fluid  and 
causes  it  to  flow  along  the  arm  into  a  water-waste 
preventer  or  water-container  for  (lushing  closets. 
11,603,  Ventilators.  C.  Darrah. 

In  this  patent  it  is  claimed  that  many  improve¬ 
ments  are  introduced  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
flap  ventilator,  the  principal  being  the  means  of 
indicating  the  position  of  the  pivoted  flap  by  an 
indicating  plate  marked  “open”  or  “shut,” 
actuated  by  the  mechanism  also  moving  the  venti¬ 
lator.  The  plate  rises  in  a  glazed  orifice  fitted  in 
the  casing  of  the  ventilator.  Another  detail  is  the 
U6e  of  a  sliding  drawer  or  frame  enclosing  wool  or 
other  filtering  or  straining  media. 

6,348,  Fire-proof  Composition.  J.  G.  Wolf. 
This  patent  relates  to  a  fire  and  weather  proof 
material,  which  is  termed  “  ossalith  ”  by  the 
inventor,  and  is  made  of  sawdust  and  such  material 
mixed  with  calcined  magnesites  ;  the  main  ingredient 
beiDg  wood.  It  has  the  appearance  of  bone  or 
stone,  and  is  useful  both  as  a  binding  or  a  plastic 
medium,  and  can  be  produced  in  various  degrees  of 
porosity  and  hardness. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

June  24. — 10,237,  J.  Deeley,  Syphon  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 10,254,  M.  Finn,  Cement  Casks,  &c. — 
10,257,  C.  Harding,  and  A.  Hunt,  Baker’s  Ovens. — 
10,285,  H.  Harris,  Opening  and  Closing  Doors. 

June  25. — 10,297,  D.  Knowles,  Sash  Lifts. — 
10,305,  J.  Preston,  Composite  Metal  Sash  Bars  for 
Glazing,  &c. — 10,320,  S.  Perman  and  J.  Heighton, 
Chimney  Terminals  and  Ventilating  Tops. — 10,333, 
A.  Thornalley,  Brick  Kilns. — 10.339,  C.  Fowke, 
Combination  Lock  and  Latch  for  Doors. 

June  26. — 10,368,  W.  Cromack,  Paints.— 10,369, 
II.  Girdwood,  Ventilation.  —  10,378,  C.  Coops, 
Paving. — 10,386,  R.  Keer,  Brick  Walls,  &c. 

June  27.-10,409,  C.  Scott,  Brick  Kilns  Fired  by 
Gas. — 10,463,  W.  Douslin,  Cupboard  Turn  or  Door 

June  28.-10,479,  W.  Baughan,  Soldering  Iron 
or  Copper  Bit. — 10,486,  G.  Smith,  Sash  Frame 
Ventilators. — 10,498,  E.  Wright,  Locks  or  Door 
Fastenings. — 10,518,  C.  Hobbs,  Distemper  Brushes, 
&c. 

June  29. — 10,530,  T.  Widdowson,  Door  Springs. 
— 10,531,  T.  Birnbaum,  Gas  Brackets,  Chandeliers, 
&c. — 10,562,  H.  Brockmann,  Combined  Garden 
Tile  and  Drain  Pipe. — 10,565,  G.  Hobson,  Metal 
.  Floorings  or  Roofings  for  Bridges,  &c. 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,863,  R.  Sharp.  Lavatory  Basin. — 6,861,  R. 
Sharp,  Combined  Waste  and  After-flush  to  Lava¬ 
tory  Basins. — 7,056,  J.  Preston,  Fastenings  for 
Window  Sashes.  — 7,075,  F.  Harrop  and  F .  Chipps, 
Window  Fastenings. — 7,197,  S.  Gosling,  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 7,223,  J.  Clayton  &  Co.,  Tindall  Water 
Closets. — 7,537,  W.  Congreve  and  R.  Brownswood, 
Dry  Earth  Closets. — 7,776,  S.  Worthington,  Self- 
supporting  Conorete  Casinglron  orTimber  Brackets. 
— 7,777,  A.  Soames,  Wash-out  Water  Closet  Pans 
or  Basins. — 7,790,  A.  Cassard,  Portable  Water 
Closets,  &c. — 7,898,  H.  Diggins,  Dustbins. — 7,918, 
J.  Charlton  and  R.  Hodges,  Fastenings  for  Doors, 
&c.— 8,111,  W.  Hassall,  Fireplaces  for  Heating 
Kilns.— 8,129,  S.  Ingham  and  others,  Parquetry. 
—8,162,  J.  Rome,  Metallic  Trough  Flooring  for 
Bridges,  &c.— 8,199,  F.  Martin,  Shop  Fittings. — 
8,225,  S.  Smith,  Cottage  Ranges. — 8,331,  W.  and 
B.  Clarke,  Tiling,  Slabbing,  and  Panelling  Surfaces. 
— 8,563,  C.  Showell,  Door  Sash  and  other  Handles. 
— S,623,  J.  Sykes  and  T.  Cook,  Securing  Door 
Knobs  to  Spindles. — 8,654,  F.  Davies,  Fastenings 
for  Doors,  &c. — 8,772,  H.  Le  Mesurier,  Emergency 
Exit  Doors  for  Theatres. — 8,863,  Esdaile  &  Co.  and 
L.  Tavener,  Saw-sharpening  Machines.  —8,904,  A. 
Hogan,  Machines  for  Cutting  Laths.  — 9,257.  H. 
and  H.  Holloway,  Tile  Linings  to  Walls,  &c. — 
9,379,  P.  De  la  Sala,  Construction  and  Decoration 
of  Buildings.— 9,404,  H.  Vick,  Chimney  Pots.— 
9,486,  S.  Wilson,  Dies  for  Bricks. — 9,490,  V.  Curroll, 
Ventilation. — 9,562,  J.  Mitchell,  Corrugated  Struc¬ 
tures. — 9,795,  Sir  C.  Pennell,  Stoves  or  Fire  Grates. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

7,717,  G.  &  J.  Allan,  Opening  Window- sashes. — 
9,646,  J.  Gregson,  Clips  or  Hangers  and  Heads  for 
Rain-water  Pipes,  &c. — 10,219,  R.  Gamble,  Door¬ 
spring  and  Alarm. — 10,755,  T.  Normanton,  Inlet 
and  Outlet  Ventilators. — 10,805,  T.  Normanton  and 
S.  Major,  Inlet  Ventilators.  — 12,350,  J.  Elwell, 
Portable  Roof,  &o. — 13,243,  A.  Turnbull  and  J. 
Mathieson,  Stoves  or  Cooking-range3. — 14,491,  W. 
Sayer,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 5,875,  A.  Clark,  Leak 
Detectors  for  Pipes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Junb  17. — By  Hossky,  Walcott,  &  Blackford 
(at  Highbridge). 

Somerset — Moor  Row  Farm,  and  35  acres,  f . £2,060 

July  1.— By  Weathkrall  &  Green. 

Kevmer  Junction— Stroud  Farm,  17a.  Or.  35p.,  f....  740 

Four  Enclosures  of  Land,  17a.  Or.  23p.,  f .  500 

Two  Freehold  Tenements  .  450 

Wanatead— 13  to  16,  Sultan-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,g.r. 

£12.  108.,  r.  £58. 10s.  p.a .  200 

Notting  Hill— 185,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g  r. 

£7,  r.  £44.  4s.  p.a .  200 

By  Gbobgb  Head  &  Co. 

Portland-place — 23,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

£40,  r.  £160  p.a .  1,180 

Pimlico— 20,  Union-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4s.,  r. 

£36  p.a .  350 

15,  Whittaker-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £32  p.a.  345 
Bedford  Estate— 7,  Montague-pl.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30,  r.  £140  p.a .  610 

30 and  33,  Montague-pl.  and  stabling,  u.t.  12  yrs., 
g.r.  £57,  r.  £325  p.a .  1,240 

34,  Montague-pl.  and  stabling,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30,  r.  £130  p.a . 645 

35,  Montague-pl., u.t.  12  yrs. ,  g.r.  £12,  r.£130  p.a.  545 

By  Mr.  Roydon. 

Upminster,  Essex — Hacton  Park  Corner  Farm, 

140a.  2r.  39p.,  f .  5,200 

By  Grave  8  &  Son. 

We8tboume  Park — 4  and  10,  Leamington-rd. -villas, 

u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £20,  e.r.  £125  .  1,030 

30,  Cornwidl-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £60 .  470 

27,  Tavistock-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  e.r.  £60 

p.a .  450 

Bayswater— 27,  Cornwall  rd.,  u  t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £9, 

e.r.  £60  p.a .  410 

Brockley— F.g.r.  of  £5,  with  reversion  in  86  yrs.  ...  116 

July  2. — By  Rushwobth  &  Stevens. 

Oxford-st, — 18,  Argyll-st.,  “The  Argyll  Re¬ 
staurant, ’’  f.,  r.  £200  p.a .  8,100 

By  W.  Levbns. 

Beckenham— "  Portsea  Villa,”  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  6s.,  e.r.  £45  p.a .  460 

By  Mr.  Robebtson. 

Tooting — 3  and  4,  Cawthorne- villas,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15  .  560 

Clapham— 16,  Binfield-rd.,  u  t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r. 

£50  p.a .  620 

Westminster— 2,  3,  and  4,  Old  Rochester-row,  u.t. 

13  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r.  £93.  12s.  p.a .  310 

By  Walton  &  Lbb. 

Bourne-end,  Bucks— The  residence  “  Gernheim,” 

and  4a.  lr.  lip.,  f .  6,200 

By  Rogbbs,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Pimlico — 102,Alderney-8t.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.£8. 10s., 

r.  £60  p.a .  675 

Hyde-park — 20,  Bryanston-sq.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£52.  10s .  1,960 

By  Mansell  &  Rowb. 

Upper  Norwood— 63,  Belvedere-rd.,  f.,  r.  £35  p.a.  430 
By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Hanover-sq.,  &c. — F.g.r.  of  £1,400,  with  reversion 

in  88  yrs.  to  an  e.r.  of  £4,000  p.a .  37,000 

Cranleigh,  Surrey  —  “  Barrihurst  Farm,”  and 

11a.  3r.  34p.,  f . 950 


By  Dbivbb  &  Co. 

Abingdon,  near — “Radley  Hall,”  and  633a.  Or. 

33p.,  f. . : .  £26,000 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  7a.  lr.  4p.,  f.  .  532 

F.  woodland,  90a.  Or.  32p.,  f .  1,950 

By  Watebbb  &  Sons. 

Streatham — F.  bouse  and  shop,  r.  £80  p.a .  810 

By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Harrow-rd.— 2,  Brindley-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  2s., 

r.  £35  p.a . 350 

11  and  Li,  Brindley-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  4s.,  r. 

£56  p.a .  640 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

Roaherville,  Pier-rd. — F.g.r.’s  of  £162.  18s.,  with 

reversion  in  47  yrs . 4,785 

Pier-rd. — F.g.r.,  held  at  peppercorn,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  47  yrs.  to  £160  p.a . -  .  180 

Lansdowne-sq. — F. g.r. 's  of  £80,  with  reversion  in 

47  yrs . . .  2,250 

Burch-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £27,  with  reversion  in  63 

and  12  yrs .  860 

London-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £25.  4s.,  with  reversion  in 

47  yrs .  630 

Burch-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £44,  with  reversion  in  47 

yrs .  1,110 

F.g.r.  of  £35,  with  reversion  in  63  yrs .  1,130 

F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in  47  yrs.  and  6 

yrs .  960 

Rosherville  Hotel — F.g.r.  of  £70,  with  reversion 

in  47  yrs  to  e.r.  £300  p.a . . . .  2,200 

Rosherville-grdns. — F.g.r.  of  £300,  with  reversion 

in  47  yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £1,200  p.a .  6,300 

The  Mount— F.g.r.  of  £8,  with  reversion  in  47  yrs., 

e. r.  of  £120  p.a .  260 

London  rd.— F.g.r.  of  £53,  with  reversion  in  63 

yrs .  1,830 

“  Elephant’s  Head  ”  public-house,  f.,  r. 

£100  p.a . .  4,200 

“  The  Sun  Severn, ”  f.,  r.  £30  p.a .  800 

The  Freehold  Landing  Quay . 760 

July  3. — By  W.  Jennings. 

Bermondsey — 37,  40,  and  42,  Balaclava-rd.,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  £11.  r.  £97.  10s .  770 

20,  22,  and  24,  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £11, 

r.  £92. 6a .  660 

By  E.  Robins  &  Hinb. 

Tooting,  Langley-rd. — “  Athole  House,”  f.,  r.  £55 

p.a . 1,000 

By  Drbw  &  Son. 

Bedford  Estate — £1,050  Mortgage  Bonds .  1,150 

Camden  Town,  King’s-rd. — L.g.r.  of  £17,  term  34 

yrs .  210 

Little  Randolph-st. — L.g.r.  of  £21.  6s.,  term  34 

yrs .  275 

By  W.  Hall. 

Hornsey — F.g.r.  of£48. 16s.,  with  reversion  in  98 yrs.  1,100 
Paddington— 99,  Woodchester-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £40  p.a .  450 

Haverstock  Hill— 10  and  ll,Oakfleld-cres.,  f.,  r.  £60 

p.a .  735 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Camberwell — 252  and  254.  Southampton-st.,  f .  820 

Westminster — 5  to  14,  Hide-pl.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  no 

g.r  ,  r.  £256  2s.  p.a .  970 

16,  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £52  p.a.  215 
July  4. — Brown,  Roberts,  &  Radmall. 

City  of  London — 21,  Milk-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  £70, 

r.  £870  p.a . 7,600 

By  Beadbl  &  Co. 

Wickham  Bishops,  Kent — “  The  Parsonage  Farm,” 

25a.  Or.  6p.,  and  a  house,  and  2a.  Or.  27p.,  r. 

£37  p.a .  850 

An  enclosure  of  land,  5a.  2r.  20p.,  r.  £4  p.a .  160 

A  plot  of  grass  land,  la.  lr.  34p.,  r.  £1  p.a .  30 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Two  freehold  shares  in  the  Ladbroke-sq.  Gardens...  120 
By  Saml.  B.  Clark  &  Son. 

Golden-sq. — Nos.  41  to  45,  Broad-st. ;  52.  Lexing- 
ton-at.  ;  and  17,  Ingestre-pl.,  f.,  area  7,350  ft., 

r.  £610  p.a .  11,000 

Oxford-st. — 1  and  5,  Poland-tt.,  f.,  r.  £460  p.a .  8,400 

By  Osborne  &  Mercer. 

Princes  Risboro,  Bucks  —  Lady  Mede  and 

14a.  Or.  32p.,  f .  4,950 

By  Glasieb  &  Son. 

Hever,  Kent — Meechland  Farm  and  38a.  3r.  31p., 

f. ,  r.  £55  p.a .  1,950 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Islington— 48  and  49,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r, 

£10  r.  £78  p.a  .  700 

Cbiswick— 96  and  98,  High-rd.,  c.,  r.  £58  p.a .  1,220 

Wandsworth — 112,  High-street,  f.,  r.  £48  p.a .  750 

Westbourne-park — 53,  Wornington-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g. r.  £7.  10s..  r.  £40  p.a .  300 

Slough— Two  Villas  in  Cbalvey-park,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  £15.  15a.,  r.  £80  p.a .  510 

Putney-bridge-rd.— Nos.  94  and  96,  f.,  r.  £53  p.a...  520 

Wandsworth  —  1  and  2,  Allfarthing-lane,  f.,  r. 

£33.  16s.  p.a .  425 

Brentwood — K.  and  c.  house  and  shop  in  High- 

street,  r.  £32.  10s.  p.a .  730 

F.  house  in  High-street,  r.  £23  p.a .  850 

Holloway — 14  and  16,  Hope-st.,  f.,  r.  £43.  4s.  p.a.  420 
By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Haidstino,  near,  The  Warren  Estate — F.  cottage 

and  12a.  Or.  32p.,  r.  £63 .  1,200 

F.  orchard  and  pasture  laud,  15a.  3r.  22p.,  r.  £30 

p.a .  770 

F.  pasture  and  woodland,  17a,  Or.  38p.,  r. 

£13.  15s.  p.a .  400 

July  6. — By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Forest-hill,  Vaucouver-rd. — “St.  Erney,”  u.t.  97 

yrs.  g  r.  £0.  10s.,  r.  £35  p.a .  220 

“  Ecclesbourne,”  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s.,  r.  £37 

p.a .  220 

By  Ball,  Norris,  &  Hadlby. 

Holloway — 37  to  43  (odd),  Mayton-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  £21,  e.r.  £141  p.a .  950 

Shephcrd’s-bush — 53,  Bloemfontein-rd.,u.t.  90 yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  10s.,  e.r.  £35  p.a .  280  | 


Fulham — 2,  Palace-ter.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  10s., 

r.  £36  p.a.  . .  £295 

Chiswick— 579,  699.  and  603,  High-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.  r.  £8.,  r.  £99  p.a .  1,000 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Kilburn— 42,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £11, 

r.  £50  p.a .  390 

67  and  69,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £25, 

r.  £100  p  a.  .  810 

3  to  6,  Cambridge-gdns. ,  u  t  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £50,  r. 

£217  pa . . . 1,670 

36  and  37.  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £22,  r. 

£112.  10s.  p.a .  890- 

27,  31  to  39,  47,  49  to  52,  Chichester-rd.,  u.t.  68 

yrs..  g.r.  £82. 10s.,  r.  £386  p.a .  2,795 

13  and  15,  Chichester-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r. 

£70  p.a .  495 

Ry  Wagstaff  &  Warman. 

Highbury — 13,  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r.  £34  p.a .  250 

By  A.  So  G.  Guiver. 

Ponder’s-end,  High-st. — F.  hou»e  and  cottage  .  1,100 

F.  residence,  r.  £40  p.a .  750‘ 

F.  land,  3a.  lr.  6p .  1.0301 

F.  house  and  shop,  and  enclosure  of  land  .  1,400 


f Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold’ 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c,J 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  13. 

St.  Paul’s  Fcclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  Wennington 
and  Aveley. 

Architectural  Association. — Fourth  vacation  visit  tO’ 
Professor  Herkomer’s  House  and  8ehools  at  Bushey  (see 
advt.  in  last  week’s  Builder). 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Kelly 
Houbo,  Wemyss  Bay. 

Wednesday,  July  17. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  qf  Works’  Institution. — 
Half-yearly  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  —Anniversary  dinner,  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall. 


Iglisaltanra. 

Estates  for  Sale  in  Scotland. — Some- 
extensive  Scottish  properties  have  been  placed 
in  the  market.  They  comprise  the  Westerton,. 
Pluscarden,  and  Kellas  estates,  in  Morayshire, 
near  to  Elgin,  watered  by  the  rivers  Lossie  and 
Blackburn,  and  having  therein  Westerton 
mansion-house  in  Pluscarden  Glen,  near  to  the 
well-known  Priory  ruins.  The  total  9,800  acres, 
yield  rentals,  for  land  and  shooting,  of  about 
2,756 1.  a  year  in  the  aggregate.  On  31st  July 
will  be  put  up  for  public  sale  at  Edinburgh  the 
South  Harris  Estate,  Inverness-shire,  extending 
over  55,000  acres — a  large  portion  whereof  is 
deer-forest— together  with  Rodel  House,  and  the 
Obbe  Lochs,  famed  for  salmon  and  sea-trout. 
Also,  by  private  contract,  the  domain  of  Ben- 
more,  with  Bernice  and  Kilmun,  near  to  Dunoon. 
These  lie  abput  the  river  Eachaig,  which  flows 
for  two  or  three  miles  through  the  Cowal 
district  of  Argyllshire,  from  Loch  Eck  into 
the  Holy  Loch,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde.  In  Kilmun  Kirk  is  the  ancient  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  Argyll  Campbells.  These  three 
properties,  which  can  be  purchased  separately 
if  desired,  cover,  in  all,  10,700  acres,  with  an 
estimated  annual  rental  of  nearly  3,30 62.  Also, 
by  public  roup,  at  Edinburgh,  on  July  24,  the 
Logie  Elphinstone  estate,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  In¬ 
verurie.  Logie  House  stands  upon  the  river 
Ury,  in  the  midst  of  a  parcel  of  nearly  5,050- 
acres,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  under 
the  plough.  The  gross  rental  for  the  current 
year  is  stated  to  be  4,4182.,  subject  to  certain 
feu  and  crown  duties,  &c.,  amounting  to  485 1. 
The  upset  price  is  fixed  at  90,0002. 

Rapid  Artesian  Well  Boring. — We  hear 
that  for  the  Friary  and  Holroyd’s  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany,  Guildford,  a  250  ft.  artesian-bored  tube 
well  has  been  completed  in  fourteen  days  by 
Messrs.  C.  Isler  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  well  is 
6  in.  in  diameter,  and  lined  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  The  supply  obtained  is  over  12,000- 
gallons  per  hour. 

Memorial  to  Czar  Alexander  II.— De¬ 
signs  will  shortly  be  invited  for  a  memorial  to- 
the  late  Czar  Alexander  II.,  to  be  erected  in- 
St.  Petersburg.  The  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  PriDce  Dolgoroucki,  Governor-General, 
the  funds  at  disposal  amounting  to  12.000Z. 

Competition. — The  plans  of  Messrs.  Mercer 
&  Allender,  architects,  Liverpool,  have  been 
accepted  in  a  limited  competition  for  Sunday 
school  extensions  and  new  vestry  at  the  English 
Presbyteiian  Church,  Breeze-hill,  Walton,  Liver¬ 
pool. 
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Sale  of  Liscombe  Park,  Bucks. — This  old 
county  property,  extending  over  nearly  314 
acres,  will  be  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Leighton  Buzzard,  on  Tuesday,  30th 
instant.  Situated  in  Soulbury  Parish,  Cottesloe 
Hundred,  and  three  miles  distant  from  Leighton 
Buzzard.it  has  been  vested  in  the  Lovett  family 
for  nearly  600  years  past.  A  view  of  the  house, 
which  is  an  adaptation  of  “  Old  Liscombe,”  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  George  Lipscomb’s  large  folio 
work  upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Buckinghamshire  (vol.  iii.),  1847.  One  side  of 
the  great  court  is  formed  by  the  chapel,  of : 
ciroa  Richard  II.,  which  was  originally  the 
chauntry  licensed  in  1301,  by  John  d’Alberby, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  Robert  Lovett,  lord  of 
Liscombe.  Therein  is  preserved  some  ancient 
stained-glass.  Many  of  the  Lovetts,  who  are 
said  to  have  held  Eddystone  Rock  in  fee, 
are  buried  in  the  chancel  vault  of  All 
Saint’s  Church,  which  was  restored,  in  1863, 
by  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  Amongst 
the  portraits  at  Liscombe  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  those  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford 
(1655) ;  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by 
Ivneller ;  Wentworth,  Earl  Strafford ;  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  holding  a  nosegay  (a 
half-length) ;  the  two  famous  royalists — Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe  and  Sir  Edward  Verney,  King 
Charles  I.’s  standard-bearer,  who  fell  at  Edge- 
hill  ;  Nell  Gwynne,  Titus  Oates,  and  Sancroft. 
The  sale  will  include  thirty-eight  lots,  covering 
about  2,000  acres,  all  freehold,  by  way  of  various 
dairy  farms,  building  sites,  accommodation 
■lands,  cottages,  and  other  small  holdings. 

The  New  Croton  Aqueduct.— This  aque¬ 
duct,  which  is  to  furnish  New  York  with  water 
in  future,  is  on  the  point  of  completion.  The 
aqueduct  proper,  save  for  a  little  brickwork,  is 
finished,  and  a  tunnel  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
length  extends  from  Croton  Lake,  five  miles 
north-east  of  Sing  Sing,  to  Central  Park,  New 
York.  The  tunnel  is  14  ft.  in  diameter  at 
Croton  Lake,  and  12  ft.  3  in.  at  Central  Park. 

It  is  from  40  ft.  to  400  ft.  under  the  surface, 
and  passes  under  the  Haarlem  River  at  a  depth 
of  300  ft.  Thence  it  rises  vertically  to  within 
■about  100  ft.  of  the  surface.  The  aqueduct  will 
leave  a  great  volume  of  water  at  the  Jerome 
Park  reservoir,  the  remainder  passing  on  to  the 
Central  Park  reservoir,  the  total  capacity  of  the 
two  reservoirs  being  400,000,000  gallons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  As  this  is  more  than  the 
summer  output  of  the  Croton  River,  New  York 
will  have  for  its  water  supply,  as  an  engineer 
has  happily  observed,  “  a  big  spout  and  a  small 
kettle.”  The  aqueduct  has  been  four  years  in 
building,  and  has  cost  about  15,000,000  dols. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  firm  and  in  a  rising 
tendency,  although  the  actual  business  done  is 
not  very  extensive.  There  is  an  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  consumers  to  place  their  orders, 
but  makers  are  unwilling  to  pledge  themselves 
for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  prices  of  raw  materials  and  wages.  Pig- 
iron  has  again  become  dearer  to  the  extent  of 
fid.  a  ton  in  the  North  of  England.  Warrants 
have  been  very  steady  at  Glasgow  this  week, 
and  Scotch  makers  have  put  up  their  prices 
from  6d.  to  Is.  a  ton.  Pig-iron  has  further 
stiffened  this  week  in  Lancashire  and  the 
midland  districts,  while  hematites  in  the  north¬ 
west  and  elsewhere  are  very  strong.  The 
finished  iron  trade  is  more  active  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north,  but  everywhere  the  tendency 
is  upwards.  Steel  is  in  very  brisk  demand,  late 
rates  being  firmly  adhered  to.  Shipbuilding  is 
unchanged.  Engineers  continue  extremely  busy. 

— Iron. 

Competition  for  a  New  National  Theatre 
at  Christiania.  —  The  programme  for  the 
competition  for  a  new  National  Theatre  at 
Christiania  has  been  issued,  inviting  Norwegian 
and  foreign  architects  residing  in  Norway  to 
compete.  There  will  be  one  prize  of  140Z.  and 
one  of  85 1.,  and  the  Commission  also  reserves 
the  right  of  purchasing  any  designs  for  45Z. 
each.  The  house  is  to  seat  1,200  persons,  and 
cost  33,500^.,  exclusive  of  heating,  ventilating 
apparatus,  and  electrical  installation.  There  is 
to  be  a  sliding  iron  partition,  and  all  modern 
safety  improvements,  &c. 

Surveyorships.  —  Mr.  C.  F.  Marston, 
Assistant  Surveyor,  WalsaH,  was,  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  elected  surveyor  for  the  borough  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  at  a  salary  of  200 1.  per  annum. 

- Mr.  Henry  Richards,  C.E.,  of  Kingston-on- 

Tkasnes,  has  been  unanimously  elected  Chief 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 

J.  @.  Medworth,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  85  years. 


Progress  in  Auckland,  N.Z  —  We  take 
the  following  from  the  “Journal  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ” : — “  Referring 
to  improvements  in  Auckland,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Associate,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Auckland  Institute  of  Architects,  writes  as 
follows  . — I  have  been  here  twenty  years,  and 
have  witnessed  much  progress.  When  I  first 
came,  a  well-to-do  man  lived  in  a  sort  of 
packing-case, — a  house  of  timber  construction, 
the  studs  10  ft.  high,  and  the  rafters  cut  off 
close  to  the  wall-plates.  Many  owners  were 
astonished  when  projecting  eaves  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  first  house  I  built  in  solid 
material  was  erected  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  opposite  the  Government  House.  Since 
then  the  Synagogue  has  been  built  near 
it,  and  many  other  good  buildings  also, 
including  the  Masonic  Hall  and  the  Grand 
Hotel.  The  Museum  and  Club-house,  together 
with  the  Government  House,  grounds,  and 
other  buildings,  form  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
the  city.  It  is  on  a  rich  volcanic  hill  overlook¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  harbour.  Near  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House  is  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  are  good  villas  and  the  Scotch 
Church,  to  which  a  tower  has  lately  been  added, 
The  new  Art  Gallery  adjoins  on  the  western 
side.  Queen-street,  running  north  and  south 
from  the  entrances  to  the  harbour,  has  many 
new  buildings,  some  in  brick  and  stone, 
and  some  in  white  stone  from  a  southern 
district.  Facing  the  water  on  either  side 
of  the  main  wharf  are  large  buildings, 
including  the  offices  of  the  Harbour  Board,  the 
Sailors’  Home,  &c.  The  town  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbour  ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  a  vast  suburban  area,  which 
is  dotted  over  with  many  pretty,  and  some  very 
imposing,  villas,  and  is  rich  in  grass-land  and 
gardens.  On  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  the 
largest  dock  in  the  Colonies  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  adjoining  is  an  old  marine  suburb, 
forming  a  picturesque  view  to  the  approach  by 
sea.  To  the  north-west,  on  the  same  side,  is  a 
sugar  refinery.  Two  other  suburbs,  Birkenhead 
and  Northcote,  are  growing  fast,  and  stand  on 
bold  cliffs  between  the  sugar  refinery  and 
Devonport.  On  such  a  day  as  this,  with  our 
winter  commencing,  a  light  sea  breeze,  clear 
blue  sky  and  sea,  and  with  the  thermometer 
about  65  deg.,  Auckland  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Saltash  Water  Supply. — The  scheme  for 
the  water-supply  of  the  borough  of  Saltash, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
ult.,  on  the  application  of  the  Town  Council 
for  borrowing  the  sum  of  6,000Z.  for  carrying 
out  the  same.  Two  storage  reservoirs  are  pro¬ 
posed  at  Trematon,  about  three  miles  from  the 
borough  boundary,  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
two  million  gallons,  which,  in  the  event  of 
drought,  would  provide  the  Borough  with 
seventy  days’  supply.  A  covered  service- 
reservoir  would  be  constructed  within  the 
borough,  holding  two  days’  full  supply,  and 
there  would  be  nearly  four  miles  of  5  in.,  4  in., 
and  3  in.  distribution  mains,  with  service  valves, 
hydrants,  and  appendages,  supplying  the  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  constant-service  system.  After 
the  inquiry,  the  Inspector,  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  Shaddock),  the  Engineer, 
Town  Clerk,  and  Borough  Surveyor,  with  all 
the  members  of  the  Town  Council,  drove  out  to 
Trematon  to  inspect  the  sites  of  the  reservoirs  ; 
the  springs  were  gauged  in  the  presence  of  the 
Inspector,  and  the  yield  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

Fire  at  a  Builder’s.— A  fire  broke  out  about 
seven  o’clock  of  Sunday  evening  last  at  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  F.  Croaker, 
builders  and  contractors,  of  Great  Dover-street, 
Borough,  completely  gutting  the  whole  of  the 
workshops,  machine-rooms,  stores,  stables,  &c. 
We  hear  that  Messrs.  Croaker  are  erecting  tem¬ 
porary  premises,  and  will  have  all  their  hands 
at  work  again  on  Monday  next.  The  buildings 
and  plant  were  insured. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineei’s  and  Sui’veyors. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 

J uly  4,  5,  and  G  inst.  We  are  compelled  to  hold 
over  a  report  until  our  next  issue. 

Statue  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — A 
statue  is  bo  be  raised  at  Briinn  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  at  a  cost  of  40,000  florins.  For  the 
two  best  designs  prizes  of  1,000  and  500  florins 
are  offered. 


New  Offices,  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Co. — A  new  building  for  the  offices  of 
this  company  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
Southwark-bridge-road  upon  a  portion  of 
Messrs.  Potts’  Vinegar  Works.  The  facade  is 
carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  and  the  internal 
fittings  and  staircase  are  executed  in  Spanish 
mahogany.  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.,  of  Batter¬ 
sea,  were  the  contractors  for  the  building  and 
internal  fittings  at  an  outlay  of  11,1662.  Messrs. 
Jenks  Sc  Wood,  of  Berners-street,  supplied  the 
furniture  and  desks  ;  Messrs.  Statter  &  Co.,  the 
electric  lighting ;  the  two  lifts  by  the  American 
Elevator  Company  and  Messrs.  Stannah  Sc  Co. 
The  building  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineer  to 
the  Company,  Mr.  J.  L.  Restler. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


.log  2  15  0  4  6  0 

1  10  0  11  0  0 


11  0  0  15  0  0 

10  0  0  11  0  0 

7  10  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  10  0  0 

9  10  0  17  0  0 

16  0  0  20  10  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

8  0  0  10  10  0 

9  10  0  11  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  16  0  8  15  0 

6  10  0  20  0  0 


0  6  6  0  7 


cargo  a 


4* 

41 

41 

41 


TIMBER.  £.  b.  i 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  6  10 

Teak,  R. I. . load  11  0 

<oia,  U.8 . foot  cube  0  2 

Canada . load  3  10 

Birch  . .  3  10 

Kim  .  4  0 

Fir,  Dautsic,  Ac .  2  0 

Oak  „  2  10 

Canada .  6  10 

Fine,  Canada  red  .  3  5 

„  yellow .  3  10 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10 

St.  Petersburg .  6  O 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac. 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...9td,100 

„  „  4th  and  3rd . 

Bigs  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  ... 

„  2nd  „ 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  „  3rd,  &c . 

„  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  „  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in., 

pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac .  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican 
To  base  o 
Honduras 
Box,  Turkey ... 

Rose,  Rio .  it  u  tl 

Bahia  .  14  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  9 

Walnut,  Italian .  0  0  4) 

METALS. 

Ikon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton  6  5  0 

,,  „  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  5  10  0 

COPPER — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton  46  0  0 

Beat  selected  .  47  0  0 

8heets,  strong .  63  10  0 

Chili,  bars  .  41  10  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  5 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish . ton  12  6  0 

English  com.  brands  .  12  10  0 

Sheet,  English .  13  10  0 

Spei.tbb — 

Silesian,  special  . ton  19  2  6 

Ordinary  brands .  19  0  0 

Tin — 

Straits . ton  89  0  0 

Australian  .  88  10  0 

English  Ingots .  93  0  0 

Zino— English  sheet  . ton  21  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . . . 

Gocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Hapeseed,  English  pale 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . . 

Archangel  . . . } . .  0  16 


£.  s.  d. 

7  10  0 


3  10  0 

4  10  0 
7  10  0 

4  0  0 

5  10  0 

6  10  0 
6  10 


0  0  6  0  0  6 

ton  4  0  0  12  0  0 


...ton  21  0  0  21  7 


21  0  0  0  0  0 

29  0  0  0  0  0 


.  21  0  0  40  0  0 

.  6  0  0  6  0  0 

.  7  0  0  12  0  0 

...barrel  13  6  119 


TENDERS 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  most 
roach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.  J 


ACTON.— New  sorting. office,  for  the  Commission. 
H.M.  Works  and  Public  Buildings.  - 

J.  T.ongley  A  Co . . . 

T.  R.  Toe  or . 

Godson  A  Sons . 

Garlick  A  Horton . 

V.  Mar'll.  . 

A.  H.  II arms',  . .  ^ 

J.  O.  Richardson . “  1,22 3  0  O 

J-  Dorev . 1,200  0  0 

W.  Buckeridgo . . . 1,190  0  0 

T.  Anthony  (accented)  . 1,166  0  0 


.  £1,470  0  0 
1,462  15  0 
.  1,393  0  0 
.  1,276  0  0 
.  1,211  0  0 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

ottage  Hospital,  Sidcup,  Kent  . 

The  BuildiDg  Committee 

Not  stated  . 

Not  stated. 

xii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


wranite . 

Kerbatono  . 

Waking. good  Road  . 

(few  Sower,  Ac.,  Old  Jewry  . 

Well-Sinking  . . . . 

Coal  Depots,  Peckham,  Ac . 

tar-paving  . . . 

[Brick  Sewer,  Ac.  . .  . 

.Wrought-Iron  Fencing,  Clissdd  Park  ........ 

additions,  Ac.,  to  Clerkenwcll  Police  Court 

(ligh  Level  Sewer,  Ac . 

Wood-Paving  . 

Roadmak.ng  and  Paving  Works  . 

(supplying,  Ac.,  Water-mains,' Well-sinking.  Ac. 

Branch  Puddle  Trench .  . 

New  Drainage  System,  Works  to  Soil  Pipes, Ac. 

Bridges . 

iPipe  Sewers,  Manholes,  Gullies,  Ac . 


Broken  Granite . 

(Alteration  to  Passenger  Station,  Worcester. 

(Formation  of  Road,  Sewers,  Viaduct,  Ac . 

New  Schools,  Ac . 

Machinery  . . . 


Alterations  and  Extension  of  Schools . 

jiron  Trussed  Roof . 

(External  Painting,  Tarring,  Ac.,  Chichester. 

fcleaning  and  Painting  Schools . 

Abacus  Frames  . 

Annual  Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Furniture. 

Shifting  Spanners  and  Cinder  Sifters  . 

and  Repairs — Schools . 


Cleaning  a 


By  whom  Required. 


Reigute  Council  . 

do. 

Southeud  Local  Board 

Com.  of  8ewers . 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
L.  A  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  ... 

Reigate  Council  . 

Lambeth  Vestry  . 

London  County  Council 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Belfast  Corporation  ... 

West  Ham  Council . 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Hampshire  County 

Lunatic  Asylum  . 

Thirsk  Wa'er  Co . 

Poplar  Union  . 

Hull  Corporation . 

Shirley  and  Fremantle 

Local  Board  . 

Harrow  Local  Board  ... 
G.  W.  A  M.  Ry.  Co.  ... 
London  County  Council 
Dartford  School  Board 
Richmond  Main  Sewer¬ 
age  Board  . 

Woodford  School  Board 
1st  Glos.  Artill.  Vols. 

War  Department . 

School  Bd.  for  London 
do. 
do. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  c 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

do. 

P.  Dodd . 

Official  . 

J.  E.  Worth  ... 
Official 


do. 

Hugh  McIntosh  . 
Official  . . 


J.  C.  Bretland . 

Lewis  Angell . . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 


E.  T.  Hildred  . 

A.  E.  Preston  . 

Messrs.  Clarkson... 
A.  E.  White  . 


H.  J.  Weston  . 

E.  R.  Capon  . 

Ward  Armstrong  .. 

Official  . 

do. 

.T.  C.  Mollis  . . 

E.  Tidmun . 

C.  8.  Lee  l. 
Official  . 

do. 


July  16th 
do. 
do. 


July  17th 
do. 

July  18  th 
do. 

July  22nd 
July  23rd 


July  24th 
do. 

July  2Gth 

July  29th 
July  30th 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  12th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


.urveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  .. 

ssistant  Surveyor  . 

•istrict  Superintendent  . 

■[County  Surveyorships,  Ireland . 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Matlock  Local  Board  ... 

Not  stated  . 

July  17th 

xvi. 

Walsall  Corporation  ... 

120Z . 

July  20th 

xvi. 

St.  Marylebone  Vestry 

21.  10s.  ppr  week  ... 

July  26th 

xvi. 

Civil  Service  Com . 

Not  stated  . 

do. 

XVI.  . 

,  BANSTEAD  (Surrey).— For  painting,  Ac.,  at  Middlesex 
County  Asylum.  Mr.  'W.  H.  Culverhonse,  Surveyor 

J  Franklin,  Croydon . £725  0  0 

\  Deacon,  West  Norwood .  655  0  0 

|  Potter,  Sutton .  592  0  0 


CHALFONT8T.  GILES'S,  BUCKS.— For  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  “  Three  Horse  Shoes,”  Seer-green,  for 
Messrs.  Salter  A  Co.,  Rickmansworth.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  52,  High-street,  Watford;: — 

Brown  A  Sons,  Harefield . £620  0  0 

J.  Bates,  Chorley  Wood  .  610  0  0 

G.  Darvell,  Chorley  Wood  .  659  8  0 

G.  Darlington,  Amersham  .  530  0  0 


CROYDON.— For  the  supply  of  1,000  yds.  super  of  tooled 
York  paving,  no  stone  to  be  less  than  4  it.  super,  delivered 
free  in  truck  at  Croydon  stution,  for  the  Corporation  :— 
s.  d. 

Skelton .  6  0  per  yd.  sup. 

Bondley  .  0 

Furness  .  6  0 

De  Pavior,  Norman,  A  Co .  5  9 

Turner .  5  7 

Cooper .  5  7 

Vint  .  5  6 

Nowell  A  Robson .  5  6 

Oakes  .  6  4 

Brook  A  8on  (accepted) .  5  3 

Gabriel .  5  3 

Yickerman .  5  3 

Bentley  .  5  1 

Rhodes .  5  0* 


CROYDON.— Forthe  supply  of  1.0S0  yards  of  6  by  12  edge 
jurb  of  best  Norway  granite,  well  dressed,  the  exposed 
edges  drafted  round,  and  the  top  surface  punched  off 
between.  Ends  dressed  full  to  the  square  6  in.  down  ;  the 
top  back  edge  of  curb  to  rise  $  in.  when  set  plumb,  for  the 
Corporation : — 

Skelton . . .  4  11  per  yd.  run. 

Turner .  3  10*  „ 

Nowell  A  Iiobsou  .  3  6  ,, 

Blitchfield  . .  3  4  ,, 

Goodchild  .  3  4  ,, 

Gabriel  (accepted)  .  3  3  ,, 

De  Pavior,  Norman,  A  Co. .  3  3  ,, 


DARENTH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  six  fire-escape 
staircases  and  other  works  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles, 
Darontli,  near  Dartfond,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A  C.  Harstcfo,  architects,  15, 
Leadeuhall-strect,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 

Jerrard  . £2,649  0  0 

Gentry- .  2,579  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  2,536  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  2,470  0  0 

Holliduy  A  Greenwood  (accepted)  ...  2,077  0  0 


HOMERTON. — For  painting  and  repairs  at  the  Eastern 
Ambulance  Station,  Brooksbys-walk,  Homerton,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A  C.  Hurston, 
architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Bax . £136  9  0 

Wales  A  Co . Ill  12  0 

I.  Ivory  . 95  0  0 

Poiley  A  Co.  (accepted) .  92  0  0 

I8LEWORTH. — For  the  erection  of  an  off-licensed 
bouse, Walpole-road,  Isleworth,  for  Mr.  Montague  Ballard. 
Mr.  S.  Woodbridge,  jun.,  architect,  Brentford 

J.  Dorey,  Brentford  . £670  0  0 

T.  Nye,  Ealing  (accepted) .  600  0  0 

ISLEWORTH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  a  villa 
residence  on  the  Zion  Estate,  Isleworth,  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  K.G.  Mr.  S.  Woodbridge,  jun.,  archi¬ 
tect,  Breniford :  — 

Bloomer  (accepted) . £122  10  0 

Barnes  (withdrawn)  .  — 


KINGSTON. — For  stabling  for  Hodgson’s  Kingston 
Brewery  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  \V.  M.  Yetts,  architect,  41, 
Finabury-pavemeut.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A 
8ons,  119  London-wall  :— 

Lane . £3,860  0  0 

Nightingale  .  3,633  0  0 

Adamson .  3,592  0  0 

Collins . 3,662  0  0 

Wells  . 3,509  0  0 

Oldridgo .  3,491  0  0 

Gladden  .  3,411  0  0 

Faulkuw .  3,339  0  0 

Downs . 3,322  0  0 

Jarvis,  Surbitou  (accepted)  .  3,246  0  0 


LLANELLY  (Carmarthenshire)  — For  the  erection  of 
the  Higher  Grade  schools,  for  the  Llanelly  School  Board. 
Mr.  K.  H.  Lmgen  Barker,  architect:— 

D.  Davies,  Llanelly . . 

J.  Bassett,  Llanelly . 

Jenkins  Bros.,  Swansea .  . 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A  Jenkins,  8wai 


H.  Smith,  Kidderminster  . 

Stephens.  Itastow,  A  Co.,  Bristol  ... 

T.  D.  Williams,  Knighton  . 

J.  Hopkins,  Cardiff  . 

D.  Hughes,  Llanelly  . 

G.  Mercer,  Llanelly  . 

D.  Williams,  Llanelly . 

J.  Inwood,  Worcester . 

Brown,  Tbomae,  A  Johns,  Llanelly  1 
*  Accepted. 


..£5,4-16  0  0 
..  5,361  0  0 
..  5,019  0  0 

..  5,000  0  0 
..  4,979  0  0 
,.  4,840  0  0 
..  4,840  0  0 
..  4,817  0  0 
..  4,400  0  0 
..  4,700  0  0 
..  4,177  12  0 

4.350  0  0 

4.350  0  0 


LONDON.  -For  reinstating  the  premises,  16,  Harding- 
streef,  E.  Mr.  Hudson,  architect,  60,  Leman-street,  E. 

Eaton  A  Co . £147  0  0 

C outsell  Bros.  .  Ill  10  0 

G  Barker  .  144  0  0 

W.  Gladding . 139  0  0 


LONDON.— For  new  Workmen’s  Institute,  Upper  Tulse 
Hill.  Mr.  W.  M.  Yetis,  architect, 41,  Finsbury-pavement. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A  Sons,  119,  London- 
wall  : — 

Downs .  . £2,776  0  0 

Holland  A  Co .  2,769  0  0 

Faulkner  . 2,735  0  0 

Wells  .  2,730  0  0 

Higgs  .  2,715  0  0 

Candler  .  2,700  0  0 

Woodward  A  Co.  .  2,660  0  0 

Gladdin  .  2,624  0  0 

Jarvis,  Surbiton  (accepted)  .  2,693  0  0 


LONDON. — For  new  business  premises  for  Mr.  James 
Perriman.  Mr.Robt.  J.  Beale,  architect.  Palace-chambers, 
Westminster.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

P.  Hart,  South  Tottenham  . £2,173  0  0 

F.  Voller,  Wood  Green .  1,958  0  0 

Eaton  A  Co.,  Whitechapel  (too  late)  1,955  0  0 

J.  W.  Dixon,  Highgate .  1,949  0  0 

C.  KiUingback,  Camden  Town .  1,938  0  0 

W.  8erivener,  Camden  Town  .  1,938  0  0 

A.  Drew.  Camden  Town .  1,883  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham,  Tbeobald’s- 

road,  W.C .  1,873  0  0 

Macfarlane  Bros.,  Hornsey-road .  1,859  0  0 

Gould  A  Brand,  Camden  Town .  1,847  0  0 

W.  Goodman,  Hurtham-road,  N .  1,843  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  .  1,783  0  0 

E.  Toms.  Camden  Tow  n .  1,768  0  0 

W.  M.  Dabbs,  Stamford-bill .  1,729  0  0 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town* .  1,621  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  rebuilding  “The  Fleece”  public- 
house,  Marsham-street,  Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Watuey 
A  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  G.  Ensor,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Paville  A  Martin,  66  and  87,  Strand,  W.C. : — 

Nightinga'e  . £2,109  0  0 

Oldrey  A  Co. .  2,100  0  0 

Mowleiu  A  Co .  2,061  0  0 

Prestige  A  Co .  1,967  0  0 

Chappell .  1,949  0  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  (accepted) .  1,855  0  O 

Patman  A  Fotheringham*  .  .  .  1,673  0  0 

•  Withdrawn. 


LONDON. — For  works  at  No.  10,  Adam  and  Eve-court, 
Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Busy.  Mr.  John  Fowlc,  surveyor, 
64,  Fulham-road,  S.W.  =— 

J.  B.  Col  will . £339  0  0 

Phelps  A  Son  (accepted)  .  285  0  0 

Reeves  .  279  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £320.] 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter  ” 
public. house,  Caledonian-road,  N.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son, 
A  Aldwinckle,  architects  — 

E.  Toms  . £3,728  0  0 

AshbyAnorner  .  3.344  0  0 

Hoarlo  A  Sou .  3,130  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  3,060  0  0 

J,  Mills  .  2,750  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  eight  shops,  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  Mr.  H.  Goddard  : — 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  . £6,200  0  0 

Geo.  Parker  (accepted) .  4,900  0  0 

LONDON. — For  house  and  additions  to  shop.  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  Mr.  H.  Goddard  :  — 

Geo.  Parker  (accepted) . £650  0  0 


LONDON. — For  reinstatements  to  several  houses  in  and 
about  Back-Church-lune,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Hood  A  Son, 
316,  Commercial-road,  E.  : — 

Calnan  . £320  0  0 

Holliday .  295  0  0 

G.  Barker  .  294  0  0 


LONDON. — For -alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  42 
and  43,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Huntsman. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Harrison,  72,  Chan  :ery -lane,  W.C. ,  architect  : — 
Drew  A  Cadman  (accepted) . £490  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  houses  at  the  rear  of  the 
“Jolly  Butchers’’  public-house.  Stoke  Newington-road. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Reynold?,  architect : — 

J.  A  H.  Cocks .  £2.239  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd .  2,198  o  <> 

H.  Parker  .  1,950  0  » 

W.  Shurmur .  1,944  0  0 

SOUTHALL  (Middlesex).  — For  the  erection  of  latrines, 
lavatories,  «xc.,  at  the  St.  Marylebonp  Schools,  8uutha!l, 
for  the  Guardi.uisof  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  Messrs. 
H.  Saxon  Snell  A  Son,  architects,  London  :  — 

Clias.  KiUingback  . £2,600  0  0 

J.  F.  Collinson  .  2,478  0  0 

W.  Brown  .  2,265  0  0 

Thos.  Nye  .  2,057  0  0 

Wall  Bros.  . 1,972  0  0 

G.  Gibson  (accepted)  .  1,865  0  0 

SOUTHWICK  (8ussex).— For  subway  extension  South- 
wick  Station,  for  the  Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway.  Mr.  Fredk.  Banister,  Engineer  : — 

Arthur  M.  Deacon,  West  Norwood, 

S.E.  (accepted)  . £469  0  0 

STAINES. — For  additions  to  house  and  sanitary  work 
at  “Tho  Retreat,”  Penton-road,  Staines,  for  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Samuel  Alen,  240,  Lancaster-road,  W.,  surveyor-. — 

Langler  A  Pinkham . £6  0  0  0 

Wheatley  &  Sons .  585  0  0 

UXBRIDGE. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  132, 
High-street,  Uxbridge.  Mr.  A.  H.  Heron,  architect, 
Uxbridge : — 

Brown,  Hitrefield  . £225  0  0 

Briant,  Uxbridge .  194  0  0 

Hardy,  Cowley .  175  0  0 

UXBRIDGE. — For  alterations  to  front  portion  of  No. 
158,  High-street,  Uxbridge,  for  Mr.  W.  Coad.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Heron,  architect,  Uxbridge  : — 

Second  Contract. 

Hardy,  Cowley . £553  0  0 

Brown,  Harefield .  385  0  0 

Kearley,  Uxbridge  (accepted)  330  0  0 
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WATFORD.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  new 
bunking  prentices  for  the  Backs  and  Oxon  Union  Bank, 
Limited  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  62,  High-street,  Watford, 
architect : — 

G.  A  J.  Waterford,  Watford  . £1,222  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited,  Watford  .  3,886  0  0 

W.  B.  Neal,  Watford  .  3,753  0  0 

Webster  &  Cannon,  Aylesbury* .  3,550  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


WATFORD.— For  pulling  down  old  premises  and  erect¬ 
ing  now  cattle  lairs,  &c.,  for  Mr.  Francis  Fisher.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  62,  High-street,  Watford : — 

Judeo&  Fames  . £695  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited .  816  0  0 

G.  &  J.  Waterman . .  812  0  0 

W.  II.  Neal  .  795  0  0 

11.  M  Dove  .  792  0  0 

T.  &  8.  T  Bonoett  .  782  0  o 

J.  Brooks  .  782  0  0 

Andrews  &  Sons  .  769  0  0 

Clifford  &  Gough,  Watford  (accepted)  719  10  0 


WATFORD. — Foe  alterations  to  Keston  St.  Andrew’s, 
for  Mr.  Seaton  F.  Taylor.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect, 
62,  H'gh-street,  Watford: — 

H.  M.  Dove  (accepted) . £225  0  0 


WEST  HAM. — For  the  West  Ham  Main  Drainnge  Ex¬ 
tension  Works,  for  the  Corporation  of  West  Ham.  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer.  Quantities  for 
sewers  and  etgine  and  boiler-house  by  Mr.  S.  P. 


Appleby  Bros . 

£12,605 

0 

0  ! 

Wo  tiros.  . 

12,695 

0 

0 

Pratcbitt  Brim . 

12,40  • 

0 

0 

Hoenhao  &  Froul  .  . 

10,484 

0 

0 

Dag  i'  &  Co  . . 

9,990 

0 

0 

Robertson  &  Co . 

7,946 

0 

0 

Yates  &  Co . 

7,628 

0 

GlenUeld  Co.  . 

7,415 

0 

0 

Hunter  &  English  . 

6,927 

0 

0 

B.  GoodfeHow  . . . 

6,380 

0 

0 

Easton  A  Anderson  .  . 

6,305 

0 

0 

Kirk  &  Co . 

6,651 

0 

0 

Hathorn,  Datoy,  &  Co . . 

4,860 

0 

0 

Jas.  Watt  &,  Co.  (accepted  )  .  _ 

4,839 

0 

0 

Fred.  Silvester . 

4,494 

0 

0  ! 

Boilers  only. 

Goddard  &  Co . 

£1,604 

10 

0  ! 

Hornsby  &  Hon  . .  .  . . 

1,440 

0 

0 

Tinker  Bros . 

1,350 

0 

0 

Karnshaw  &  Co . 

1,290 

0 

0 

K.  Datiks  . 

1,080 

0 

0 

Adamson  &  Co . . 

545 

0 

0  ! 

Contract  No.  2. — Sewers. 

Rutty  ...  . 

£16,900 

0 

0 

Holme  &  King  . 

14,494 

10 

5 

Jaekson  . 

13, 760 

0 

0 

Dickson  . 

13,740 

0 

0 

Bottoms . 

12,516 

0 

0 

12,507 

0 

0 

Cooke  &  Co.  (accepted) . 

12,092 

0 

0 

G.  Bell  (withdrawn)  .  10,218  12  0 

Contract  No.  3.—  Engine  ami  Boiler  Home. 


Neave . 

....  £8,0;.0 
6,491 

0 

Reed  . . 

0 

Gregar . . . . 

6,237 

0 

Cooke  &.  Co . 

6,125 

0 

Perry  &  Co.  (accepted)  . 

6,000 

0 

Brotney  . 

4,879 

0 
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HOWARD  &  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  1b.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
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8olid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
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Architects’  and  Survevoro’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 
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Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN, 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND, 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIHMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  qnamea 
(is  known  aB  the  “Weather 
THE  CHELYNOH  )  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
STONE.  J  crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 

/  doabtedly  one  of  the  most 
'  durable  stones  in  England. 

THE  (  I8  of  the  same  crystalline 

BBAMBLEDITOH  1  J.t™  »>  th.  Chelyncl  stone, 
omciwti  /  ^nt  nner  in  texture,  and  more 

SLONE.  V.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

PriceB,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS) 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  fADvr. 


For  York  and  other  Stones,  in  Steps, 
Landings,  Copings,  Window-cills,  &c.  &c.  Also 
Glazed  Bricks  and  Drain  pipes.  The  CITY 
STONE  DEPOT,  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Worship- 
street,  E.C.  For  prices  apply  to  John  Hampson 
at  above,  or  to  head  offices,  Bank  Chambers, 
Tooley-street,  S.E.  Sole  London  agent  for  Ed. 
Brooke  &  Sons,  Glazed  Brick  Manufacturers^ 
Huddersfield.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt-. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W. 


HOBBS,  HART 


&  COx  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 


tor  all  Purposes. 


STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (need  in  large  nnmbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse:  7f>,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st.,  London,  At. 


Vul.  LVII.  No.  2424. 


Satcbdat,  July  23.  1889. 
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The  Working  of  an  English  Railivay. 

HE  public  of  this 
country  seem  likely  to 
have  at  least  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  being 
stirred  out  of  their 
general  ignorance  and 
indifference  as  to  the 
great  operations  of 
railway  working  daily 
going  on  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  having 
information  on  the  subject  put  within  their 
reach  in  a  readable  and  interesting  form, 
•from  writers  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
•cannot  be  contested.  Scarcely  had  Mr. 
Acworth’s  collected  essays  on  “The  Railways 
•of  England,”  which  we  noticed  the  other 
•day,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  than 
it  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  a  somewhat 
•more  technical  but  still  essentially  popular 
•character,  on  the  working  of  one  particular 
railway  treated  more  in  detail. 

This  is  the  book,  small  in  size,  but  containing 
•much  information  very  clearly  arranged,*  by 
Mr.  Findlay,  the  manager  of  the  London  and 
.North  -  Western  Railway.  Mr.  Acworth’s 
book  aimed  at  giving  a  comparative  sketch  of 
the  various  leading  railways  of  England,  their 
special  history  and  characteristics,  with  inci- 
•  dental  insight  into  railway  working.  Mr. 
Findlay’s  book  gives  an  account  of  the 
working  of  the  railway  territory  of  a  single 
•company ;  and  as  manager  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  managed  railway  in  the  world, 
•he  ought  certainly  to  have  sufficient  data  for 
treating  the  subject  satisfactorily.  That  the 
book  should  be  permeated  by  a  conviction  of 
the  excellence  of  London  and  North-Western 
methods  is  of  course  to  be  expected,  since 
even  railway  managers  are  mortal ;  but  it 
may  be  conceded  that  where  the  author 
speaks  highly  of  the  way  things  are  done  by 
his  company  he  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  to 
•be  right  than  wrong. 

Mr.  Findlay  wisely  does  not  trouble  the 
•reader  much  with  those  curious  details  about 
the  early  history  of  railways  and  the  contrast 
•between  former  anticipations  and  present 
results,  which  are  by  this  time  in  the  way  of 
becoming  rather  a  bore  to  the  more  sensible 
of  the  reading  public;  but  some  practical 


*  “The  Working  and  Management  of  an  Eng] 
Kailway.’’  By  George  Findlay,  Lieut.-Col.  Engin 
and  Eailway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps;  Associate  Ii 
•C.E. ;  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Koi 
Western  Eailway.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Lond 
Whitaker  &  Co.  and  G.  Bell  &  Sons  ;  1889. 


illustrations  as  to  early  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  chapters  devoted 
to  special  subjects,  are  of  some  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  diagrams  of  the 
road  made  with  fish-bellied  rails  jointed  on 
square  stone  blocks,  laid  at  Loughborough 
in  1789,  and  that  of  the  permanent  way  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in 
1830  laid  on  stone  blocks  placed  lozenge-wise, 
corner  to  corner ;  in  each  case  with  a  chair 
pinned  down  on  to  the  centre  of  the  stone 
block.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Sheffield 
Colliery  tramroad  of  1776,  more  than  half-a- 
century  earlier,  shows  the  cross-sleeper  system 
which  has  now  approved  itself  as  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  scientific  manner  of 
carrying  the  rail.  Various  other  forms 
of  rail,  early  and  late,  are  shown  in  sec¬ 
tion,  including  Locke’s  double-headed  rail 
with  an  equal  flange  top  and  bottom,  which 
was  intended  to  be  reversible  ;  a  scheme 
frustrated  by  the  discovery  that  the  pressure 
of  the  chairs  at  the  bearing-points  indented  the 
lower  flange  too  much  to  allow  of  its  being  run 
on  if  reversed.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
wearing  down  of  the  upper  flange  of  a  rail  after 
twenty  years’  use  on  a  main  line  and  five 
years  on  a  siding  is  shown.  On  this  subject 
of  the  wear  of  rails  there  is  an  interesting 
short  paper  and  discussion  in 'the  last-issued 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  body  which  the 
engineers  of  the  old  country  will,  we  believe, 
admit  to  be  well  to  the  front  in  its  theory 
and  study  of  all  engineering  topics,  even  if 
America  seems  somewhat  in  the  rear  at 
present  in  actual  railway  working.  The 
paper  referred  to,  “  On  the  Destruction  of  Rails 
by  Excessive  Weights,”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Dodge, 
deals  with  what  the  writer  of  it  calls,  very 
expressively,  the  “  flow  of  metal  ”  in  the  rails 
under  heavy  weights.  The  most  noteworthy 
point  in  this  paper  is  that  the  writer’s  obser¬ 
vations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
much  greater  distortion  or  flow  of  the  metal 
is  caused  by  heavy  weights  at  a  low  speed 
than  at  a  high  speed.  He  says  “  On  the 
rails  of  a  fast-speed  tangent  no  lip  is  percep¬ 
tible  on  either  rail,  but  on  like  rails  for  slow 
speed  the  lip  is  clearly  visible.”  He  con¬ 
tinues 

“  On  the  rails  of  a  fast-speed  curve  there  is  a 
heavy  lip  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  rail,  and  only 
a  very  slight  one  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  rail. 
On  a  slow-speed  curve  the  lip  on  the  outer  rail  is 
more  marked,  and  on  the  inner  rail  a  little  less  so 
than  on  the  fast-speed  curve.” 

This  is  not  very  clearly  put,  but  we  pre¬ 


sume  that  the  expressions  “  outside  ”  and 
u  inner  ”  are  both  used  in  reference  to  the 
direction  of  the  curve,  and  its  inner  and 
outer  side  :  though  under  that  supposition  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  the  pressure 
should  be  heavier  on  the  inner  rail.  One 
would  naturally  expect  that,  in  going  quickly 
round  a  curve,  the  heaviest  pressure  of  the 
wheels  would  have  been  against  the  inner  side 
of  the  outer  rail,  and  we  here  record  a  query 
as  to  whether  the  passage  is  correctly  printed. 
However,  Mr.  Dodge  appears  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  slow  speeds 
distort  the  rails  most,  a  conclusion  which  is 
rather  startling  at  first,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  popular  notion  so  often  met  with,  that  a 
train  will  be  safer  “  if  it  runs  very  quickly  ” 
over  a  weak  viaduct.  A  member  of  the 
American  Society,  in  the  discussion,  in  fact 
thought  it  worth  while  to  tackle  this  point,  and 
to  show  that  “  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  theory 
between  the  increased  flow  of  rails  under  slow 
loads  and  the  increased  load  on  a  bridge  under 
a  fast  train.”  The  effect  of  a  load  suddenly 
brought  on  a  bridge  is  twice  the  force  of  the 
static  load ;  but  this  tries  the  structure  not 
so  much  by  pressure  on  parts  in  compression 
as  by  sudden' strain  on  parts  in  tension,  and 
on  the  mechanical  connexions  of  parts.  “  The 
distortion  of  [the  substance  of]  a  plastic  body 
results  more  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  force  is  applied,  than  from  the 
amount  of  force.”  So  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers,  puts  it,  and 
he  instances  as  an  illustration  the  laying  of  a 
small  weight  upon  1syax,  which  gradually 
sinks  into  it.  The  point  as  brought  forward 
at  the  American  Society  of  Engineers  is 
certainly  a  curious  one,  and  seems  to  deserve 
further  attention.  Two  of  the  practical  de¬ 
ductions  made  from  its  consideration  at  the 
American  meeting  were  that  the  rails  should 
be  originally  rolled  with  a  slope  inwards  so 
as  to  give  the  wheels  a  wider  bearing  on  them 
in  the  first  instance  (this  also  was  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  suggestion  in  discussion) ;  and,  Mr. 
Dodge’s  own  conclusion  at  the  close  of  his 
paper,  that  “the  tendency  to  increase  the 
weight  of  rolling-stock  has  passed  its  proper 
limits,  and  we  should  call  a  halt.” 

This  communication  from  America  coming 
into  our  hands  at  the  moment  of  looking  over 
Mr.  Findlay’s  book  has  led  us  into  a  digres¬ 
sion  therefrom  on  the  rail  subject.  To  return 
thereto,  many  of  the  order  of  “nervous 
travellers  ”  on  our  railways  may  read,  we 
hope  with  interest  and  gratification,  the 
account  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  systematic 
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arrangement,  for  inspection  of  the  track,  and 
will  probably  learn  with  surprise  that  every 
portion  of  the  line  of  railway  is  inspected 
every  day.  The  machinery  for  this  vast  and 
important  daily  inspection  consists,  at  its 
lower  stratum,  of  knots  or  “  gangs  ”  of  four 
men,  a  foreman  and  three  under  him,  each  of 
which  gangs  has  under  its  charge  about  two 
miles  of  double  line  railway,  or  about  one 
man  to  every  mile  of  single  line.  Every  ten 
or  twenty  of  these  gangs  are  responsible  to 
an  inspector,  who  thus  has  charge  of  twenty 
to  forty  miles  of  railway.  Seven  or  eight 
inspectors  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
inspector  responsible  for  200  to  250  miles,  and 
who  has  under  him  a  small  regiment  of  tra¬ 
velling  workmen  for  all  kinds  of  current 
repairs.  All  these  men  and  the  inspector  are 
■under  the  direction  of  a  divisional  engineer 
with  a  staff  of  surveyors,  draughtsmen,  and 
clerks,  with  offices  and  workshops  at  the  most 
central  portion  of  the  district.  Each  such 
sub-section  is  a  division,  and  there  are  eight 
such  divisions  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  The  divisional  engineers 
are  responsible  to  two  assistant  engineers,  and 
to  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Company.  And 
so  a  railway  track  of  many  hundreds  of  miles 
is  kept  in  safe  working  order. 

If  this  should  be  a  satisfactory  statement 
for  the  traveller,  so  should  the  chapter  on 
“  Management  ”  generally,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  book,  bring  trust  and  confidence  to  the 
soul  of  the  shareholder.  For  there  he  will 
read  of  the  equally  systematic  arrangements 
for  preventing  his  money  being  lavished.  The 
Executive  at  head-quarters  is  daily  inundated 
with  suggestions  for  increased  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  other  alterations  involving  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  hut  these  are  not  lightly  accepted : — 

“We  will  suppose  for  example,  that  a  goods  agent 
conceives  it  to  bo  necessary  for  an  additional  siding 
to  be  laid  down  at  a  station,  lie  makes  a  report  to 
that  effect  to  the  manager  of  the  distriot ;  the  latter 
enquires  into  tho  facts  on  tho  spot,  and,  if  he  con¬ 
curs  in  tho  necessity,  leports  his  recommendation  to 
the  General  Manager.  The  latter  consults,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Chief  Goods  Manager  or  tho 
Superintendent  of  the  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  and, 
if  his  report  be  favourable,  authorises  the  Engineer 
to  prepare  a  plan  and  estimate.  The  plan,  when 
ready,  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  District 
Officer,  the  Chief  Officer,  and  of  the  General 
Manager,  and,  if  all  are  satisfied,  the  Directors  are 
next  asked  to  authorise  the  necessary  outlay.  But 
even  this  is  not  all,  for,  finally,  the  plan  has  to  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  before  tho 
Engineer  commence!  operations,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man,  who  keeps  a  watchful  guard  over  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  purse-strings,  has  to  be  convinced  that  the 
expenditure  is  not  only  desirable,  but  actually  un¬ 
avoidable,  before  his  signature  is  obtained.” 

And  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  way  of 
knowing  much  of  the  Chairmen  of  large  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  will  probably  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not 
very  easy  people  to  impose  upon. 

Mr.  Findlay’s  rules  for  the  man  who 
would  undertake  the  efficient  management  of 
a  line,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  are  very  good 
reading,  and  will  apply  to  many  other  forms 
of  management.  The  final  one  is  “  always 
refuse  to  see  chance  callers,”  or  any  persons 
asking  an  interview  merely  because  they 
think  no  one  but  the  General  Manager  can 
give  them  a  satisfactory  answer.  These  are 
the  caterpillars  who  prey  upon  one’s  precious 
time,  and  every  one  who  has  to  manage  any¬ 
thing  important  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
them. 

The  chapters  on  the  signalling  system  and 
on  the  telegraph  system  of  course  do  not 
pretend  to  go  into  full  details,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  requisite  to  enable  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  and  working  of  the 
signalling  system  over  1,800  miles  of  railway 
is  very  clearly  given,  and  will  enable  any 
reader  of  average  sense  to  understand  what 
to  so  many  railway-travellers  is  still  a  kind  of 
mysterious  shorthand  on  a  large  scale.  The 
short  chapter  on  locomotives  is  of  course 
merely  a  general  statement  of  results,  with  a 
brief  description  and  illustrations,  reproduced 
from  photographs,  of  some  of  the  types  of 
engines  used  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  system,  of  which  there  are  eight 
different  ones  in  all,  of  course  each  designed 
for  a  different  class  of  work,  just  as  different 


leading  companies  each  have  their  own  type 
of  engine  built  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  and  nature  of  their  own  line  in  regard 
to  gradients  and  prevalent  style  of  traffic. 
In  regard  to  this  point,  we  observe  that 
another  American  engineer,  Mr.  Dorsey,  in 
that  same  number  of  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Society  previously  quoted,  remarks 
on  the  wide  differences  in  the  rolling  stock  on 
English  lines,  and  says  “  this  is  especially  true 
regarding  the  locomotive.  It  is  not  possible 
that  these  different  varieties,  differing  so  much, 
can  all  be  equally  good.  It  is  strange  that  the 
best  type  has  not  been  selected  and  generally 
adopted,  especially  on  the  same  road.”  This 
seems  a  rather  shallow  remark  ;  on  the  same 
road  the  same  type  is  kept,  for  the  same  class 
of  work ;  but  on  different  roads  the  require¬ 
ments  are  different.  The  type  of  Great 
Northern  engine,  for  instance,  is  built  specially 
for  the  requirements  of  their  road.  Of  course 
there  is  a  certain  pride  or  fashion  with  each 
company  about  the  get-up  and  character  of 
its  engines ;  but  as  long  as  this  is  not  allowed 
to  affect  their  practical  suitability  for  their 
special  work,  why  not  indulge  it  ?  It  is  more 
picturesque  to  have  a  special  design  of  engine 
(using  the  word  “  design  ”  for  the  moment 
in  a  quasi-artistic  sense)  associated  with  each 
main  line,  than  to  have  a  dull  unnecessary 
uniformity.  The  North-Western  is,  no  doubt, 
running  more  than  one  type  at  present  for 
express  passenger  trains,  because  of  the  inno¬ 
vation  of  4he  compound  engine,  which  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  adopted.  In  regard  to 
this  engine,  the  utility  of  which  has  been 
much  disputed  outside  the  London  and  North- 
Western  circle,  Mr.  Findlay  asserts  that  it 
effects  “  a  very  considerable  economy  of  fuel” ; 
and  he  ought  to  know.  He  does  not  give 
figures,  certainly;  but  in  spite  of  the  natural 
affection  people  have  for  their  own  inven¬ 
tions,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  so  practical 
a  company  as  the  North-Western  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  these  engines  (as  we  believe 
they  are  doing)  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
looking  at  and  exhibiting  them.* 

In  the  chapter  on  “The  Working  of  the 
Trains  ”  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
chart  of  the  working  of  the  company’s  trains 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  given  as 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  give- 
and-take  between  fast  and  slow  trains  is 
studied  and  arranged.  This  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  graphic  representation  of  the  system 
of  trains  by  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is 
divided  from  side  to  side  for  the  hours  of  the 
day,  and  from  top  to  bottom  for  the  stations 
en  route.  Fast  passenger  trains,  represented  by 
straight  thick  lines,  run  right  through  every 
hour  from  top  to  bottom ;  goods  and  slow 
trains  which  have  to  start  earlier  and  finish 
later  are  shown  by  thin  lines  crossing  the 
path  of  the  thick  ones  at  convenient  stations, 
and  the  places  of  shunting  or  waiting  can 
be  marked,  and  the  time  for  waiting 
graphically  shown.  Thus  the  time-table 
is  actually  planned  out  in  a  form  in 
which  the  whole  arrangement  of  trains, 
instead  of  having  to  be  computed  by  figures, 
is  visible  to  the  eye  at  once,  as  on  a  map.  The 
author  observes  that  his  company,  “  though 
not  laying  claim  to  the  doubtful  distinction  of 
running  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world  ”  (the 
only  rap  at  rival  companies  that  we  have 
noticed  in  the  book),  can  fairly  claim  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  the  most  punctual  line  in 
the  kingdom.  We  believe  it  can,  and  if  one 
or  two  other  companies  show  at  least  an 
honourable  rivalry  in  this  respect  now,  we 
think  our  memory  of  past  times  is  correct 
in  saying  that  the  first  example  of  this 
virtue  was  set  by  the  North-Western. 
The  contrast  with  some  railways  in  this 
respect  is  remarkable.  A  few  days  ago  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  start  by  the  7.25  p.m. 
main  line  train  from  Waterloo  station.  A 
crowd  of  people  with  luggage  were  waiting 
on  the  platform,  and  at  four  minutes  before 
the  time  named  for  starting  the  train  was 
slowly  backed  into  position ;  at  five  minutes 


*  It  will  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  that  no  less 
than  seventy-throe  of  these  three-cylinder  compounds  have 
been  built  since  the  first  one  was  turned  out  as  a  novelty  in 
1881. 
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after  the  time  a  feint  at  a  start  was  made ;  in. 
two  minutes  more  another  feint ;  and  at  ten. 
minutes  after  the  hour  we  at  last  left.. 
Imagine  that  happening  at  Euston  ! 

The  only  point  we  disagree  with  in  the 
chapter  on  train  working  is  in  regard  to  the 
author’s  serene  contentment  with  the  fog¬ 
signalling  system,  on  which  we  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  in  noticing  Mr.  Acworth’s 
book.  Mr.  Findlay  no  doubt  shows  that  every 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete 
as  possible,  but  we  protest  against  regarding 
it  as  anything  but  a  makeshift  system.  The 
care  the  company  take  of  the  men  who  have 
to  go  through  this  hard  duty  it  is  gratifying 
to  read  of ;  and  other  things  in  the  book  are 
interesting  from  the  social  point  of  view  :  the 
admirable  system  of  wage-paying  at  Crewe, 
by  which  2,000  men  are  paid  and  give  receipts 
in  half  an  hour  and  with  military  precision 
and  method ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
M'Corquodale  &  Co.,  the  st  ationery  contractors, 
contrived  to  find  work  for  the  daughters 
of  the  workmen  congregated  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  by  opening  an  envelope  factory  there;  an 
example  of  making  work  for  those  who  want 
it,  which,  though  contrary  to  pure  economic 
principles,  seems  in  this  case  to  have  answered 
for  both  sides.  Another  passage  in  regard  to 
employes  (of  whom  by  the  way,  all  told,  there 
are  above  55,000)  we  will  give  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting.  Speaking  of  the  varioue 
trains  of  all  kinds  and  at  so  many  varying 
rates  of  speed  which  have  to  be  looked  after 
and  provided  for  all  along  the  line  in  all' 
weathers,  the  author  says  : 

“Such  a  service  cannot  bo  carried  on  under  all 
circumstances,  whether  by  night  or  day,  in  fogs,  in 
snowstorms,  in  wind  or  rain,  and  under  all  other 
adverse  conditions,  without  entailing  hardships  and 
dangers  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  working ;  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  vast  army 
of  men  of  all  grades  employed  in  the  service  of  the- 
various  railway  companies  exhibit  at  all  times  a. 
state  of  complete  discipline  and  cheerful  devotion 
to  duty,  which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  body 
of  men  whatever,  and  which,  although  not  per¬ 
haps  so  well  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
public  as  might  be  the  case,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  them  as  a  class.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
vast  importance  of  the  interests  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  the  serious  consequences  that  might 
easily  arise  from  any  carelessness  or  dereliction  of 
duty  on  their  part,  it  is  a  fact  upon  which  the 
travelling  public  may  well  congratulate  themselves,, 
that  their  lives  and  l.mbs,  their  property  and  inte¬ 
rests  are  confided  to  hands  so  trustworthy  aud  re¬ 
liable.” 

This  praise,  in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
English  railway  servants,  we  believe  is  fully, 
deserved ;  that  it  should  be  so  no  doubt 
speaks  much  for  the  healthful  effect  of  those 
two  great  moral  stimulants,  Responsibility 
and  Discipline. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  railways,  the  author  of  course  upholds  (as 
he  is  almost  bound  to  do)  the  flag  of  the- 
companies  against  the  Government  in  regard 
to  recent  legislation,  though  accepting  the 
position ;  but  he  comments  pretty  fully,  and" 
with  great  sense  and  force,  on  the  opinion 
which  is  every  now  and  then  aired  by  un¬ 
practical  doctrinaires,  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chaseof  the  railways  by  Government;  andthose 
woolly-brained  patriots  who  are  in  favour  of 
such  a  scheme  should  study  Mr.  Findlay’s 
arguments,  which  they  will  find  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  We  have  always  been  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  the  practical  reason  against  any 
such  policy,  that  the  public  will  never  be  as 
well  served  or  their  interests  as  well  cared  for 
by  a  Government  management  as  they  are  by 
at  all  events  the  best  and  largest  railway 
companies  at  present,  and  that  the  life  and' 
vigour  would  all  be  taken  out  of  our  rail¬ 
way  system  by  such  a  transfer,  even  if  it  were 
“  within  the  region  of  practical  politics,” 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  not. 
Those  who  want  some  other  reasons  against. 
Government  purchase,  economical,  political, 
and  social,  will  find  some  forcible  ones  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Findlay’s  interesting  and  useful 
book.  _ 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
of  this  Institution  will  be  held  on  Thursday,. 
the  25th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s. 
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ENGLISH  ART  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

BY  A  FRENCH  CRITIC.* 

HE  English  school  of  painting — so 
justly  glorious  in  the  days  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  of 
i  Constable,  Turner,  and  Catter- 
mole,  offers  to-day,  for  the  French  observer, 
a  very  attractive  subject  of  study.  Among 
some  weak  examples,  the  majority  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  British  section  of  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition  show  a  power  of  style,  an  ability  in 
execution,  and  a  harmony  of  colour,  which 
combine  to  render  the  collection  one  of  great 
interest. 

This  assemblage  of  brilliant  qualities  is 
specially  noticeable  in  the  portraits.  Among 
these  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  first  the 
magnificent  portrait  of  “  J.  C.  Hook  ”  by  Sir 
John  Millais,  whose  pictures  of  “  im  Whist 
a  Trois,”  the  three  sisters,  and  his  marvellous 
head  of  an  old  “  Garde  Royal,”  were  so  much 
admired  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S78.  This 
picture  of  Mr.  Hook,  dressed  in  a  brown  suit 
and  holding  his  palette  in  his  left  hand,  is  one 
of  the  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  the  English  section. 
What  admirable  expression  in  the  meditative 
face  with  its  network  of  wrinkles  strongly 
indicated,  but  without  the  slightest  hardness. 
The  pose  is  simple  but  fine.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  picture  has  not  been  hung 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  it  a  better  light 
(the  lighting  of  the  rooms  being  deficient)  and 
get  rid  of  some  reflections  which  injure  its 
effect. 

The  same  remarkable  impression  of  life,  of 
power  of  modelling  in  the  portrait,  is  seen  in 
the  same  artist’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  stands  out  vigorously  from  a  dark 
background.  The  collection  of  pictures  by 
Millais  is  sufficiently  varied  in  style  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers.  “The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  is  a  magnificent  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  brunette  with  her  face  shaded 
by  a  large  feathered  hat.  Charming  is  the 
head  of  the  child  blowing  “Soap-bubbles.” 
The  “  Cinderella  ”  is  a  pretty  girl  seated  by 
the  fire,  the  head  and  the  bare  legs  modelled 
with  great  delicacy.  The  “Cherry-ripe”  I 
do  not  like  so  much,  a  little  child  in  white,  of 
rather  woolly  texture,  but  pretty  in  colour. 

Mr.  Herkomer’s  “  Chelsea  Pensioners  ”  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  1878  Exhibition  counts  among 
our  best  recollections  of  the  Exhibition  of 
that  year.  This  time  the  artist  exhibits  two 
remarkable  portraits.  That  entitled — 

“  Entranced  in  some  diviner  mood 
Of  self-oblivious  solitude," 
is  that  of  a  blonde  young  woman  whose  white 
bosom  is  contrasted  by  a  black  satin  dress 
garnished  with  lace.  There  is,  in  this  ex¬ 
pressive  head  with  its  deep  eyes  and  fine  and 
firm  mouth,  a  real  sentiment  of  disdain  of  the 
outer  world.  The  folds  of  the  dress  are  treated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  yet  so  as  to  leave  in  the 
figure  itself  the  chief  interest.  This  portrait 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  “  Miss 
Grant.”  Here  the  tonality  is  absolutely  the 
reverse.  The  brown  head  of  the  young  girl 
in  a  white  robe  stands  out  from  a  background 
equally  white  :  the  flesh  is  in  full  light,  the 
head  very  finely  modelled ;  perhaps  the 
draperies  are  a  little  careless  in  execution. 

The  head  of  a  woman,  in  black  satin,  on  a 
garnet  ground,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Luke  Fildes, 
is  also  of  much  interest ;  the  hand,  the  arm, 
and  the  neck  are  all  beautifully  drawn.  Two 
portraits  of  young  girls  by  Mr.  Gregory 
display  brilliant  qualities  of  execution,  that  of 
Miss  Mabel  Galloway  especially. 

The  complaint  I  made  about  the  bad 
lighting  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hook  applies 
equally  to  Mr.  Watts’s  portrait  of  Sir  F. 
Leighton  (an  inferior  work,  by  the  way,  to 
Mr.  Watts  s  other  exhibits  to  be  noticed  just 
now).  The  practice,  eminently  English,  of 
putting  a  glass  over  an  oil  painting,  has  the 
inconvenience  of  causing  reflections,  which 


*  The  principal  pictures  in  the  English  section  are  all 
well  known  here,  and  have  been  noticed  by  us  before. 
But  we  thought  it  would  be  of  some  interest  for  English 
readers  to  see  how  they  appear  to  French  eyes;  hence 
his  article,  translated  from  the  French  of  a  Paris  critic. 


quite  prevent  the  pictures  being  seen  properly 
unless  they  are  hung  at  a  certain  inclination. 

Sir  F.  Leighton  is  an  artist  not  only  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  great  reputation  in  England,  but  well 
known  in  France,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  These  are  titles  enough 
no  doubt  to  overawe  the  critic,  and  yet  may 
it  be  permitted  to  me  not  to  like — not  at  all — 
the  mannered  portrait  of  “  Lady  Coleridge.” 
The  head  is  pretty,  but  totally  wants  ex¬ 
pression.  I  prefer  much  to  this  head  modelled 
in  wax  the  “  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  ”  of 
Mr.  Whistler,  before  seen  in  the  Salon  of 
1885.  That  is  nervous,  fine,  lifelike  painting, 
though  a  little  too  effacee  in  tonality.  Two 
portraits  by  Mr.  Ouless  please  me  very  much, 
especially  that  of  Cardinal  Manning,  whose 
ascetic  head  stands  out  powerfully  above  the 
red  sacredotal  draperies. 

Archaeological  painting  occupies  a  great 
space  in  this  Exhibition.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is 
always  the  incontestable  master  of  scenes  of 
antiquity.  He  excels  in  reviving  under  our 
eyes  the  costumes,  the  jewellery,  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  utensils  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
his  personages  contrast  woefully,  in  their 
modern  aspect,  with  the  archaism  of  -  his 
details.  His  “  Expectation  ”  is  a  charming 
little  genre  painting,  but  seems  painted  after 
nature  at  Cannes  or  Mentone  or  Nice.  In 
“  The  Women  of  Amphissa  ”  the  sleeping 
Masnads  have  no  look  of  the  wild  and  lasci¬ 
vious  Bacchante  of  the  ancients.  They  all 
represent  pretty  and  blooming  types  of  English 
women.  In  spite  of  this  anachronism,  there 
is  an  exquisite  charm  in  this  composition,  irre¬ 
proachable  in  drawing  and  which  attracts  one 
both  by  the  composition  of  its  lines  and  the 
harmony  of  the  colour. 

Nor  are  the  personages  any  more  Greek 
which  Sir  F.  Leighton  has  painted  in  his  large 
picture  of  “  Andromache  Captive  ”  :  they  are 
blond  English  women  of  an  ideal  type  of 
beauty,  grouped  in  a  conventional  Classic 
landscape  devoid  of  real  character.  This 
pretentious  painting,  correctly  drawn  but 
smoothed  and  polished  to  excess,  wants  at 
once  truth  and  simplicity.  It  recalls,  under  a 
different  aspect,  the  conventional  antiquities 
of  which  the  late  Gustave  Boulanger  made  a 
specialty.  The  same  reproach  may  be  made 
against  the  “  Mariamne  ”  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
which  has  no  antiquity  but  such  as  can  be 
obtained  from  variegated  tinsel  dresses  hired 
from  a  costumier. 

I  much  prefer  to  these  classical  reminis¬ 
cences  the  “Coplietua”  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  recalls  the  work  of 
the  early  painters.  The  young  “beggar  maid” 
is  beautiful,  and  the  foreground  group  stands 
out  boldly  against  an  architectural  background 
of  very  curious  design.  This  scene,  rather 
enigmatical  no  doubt  to  the  public,  presents 
a  great  harmony  of  line  and  composition. 

The  “  Nymph  ”  of  Mr.  William  Stott  is  an 
Academy  study,  disagreeable  in  colour. 
With  Mr.  Wratts  we  enter  absolutely  on 
the  world  of  Dreams.  His  impalpable  per¬ 
sonages  move  in  an  ethereal  fluid  which 
seems  to  envelope  their  bodies  with  a  soft 
and  undulating  light.  In  the  “Judgment  of 
Paris”  the  painter  shows  us  three  splendid 
women  in  opulent  nudity.  Then  we  come  to 
“  Love  and  Life,”  a  graceful  but  somewhat 
playful  (tm'e ire)  composition,  to  which  I  prefer 
the  “Diana”  leaning  over  the  sleeping  Endy- 
mion.  The  draped  torso  of  the  goddess  is 
perfect  in  design.  The  same  undulating  line 
is  seen  in  the  female  figure  clad  in  pale  blue 
and  bathed  in  a  celestial  light,  who  personifies 
“  Hope.”  The  general  tone  of  colour  of  these 
paintings,  which  takes  one  by  surprise  at  first, 
is  harmonious.  This  original  and  indefinable 
painting  proceeds  from  a  mood  of  poetic  ab¬ 
straction  such  as  strikes  the  Frencli  mind, 
little  accustomed  to  metaphysics  in  painting, 
with  astonishment  and  bewilderment.  One 
has  to  take  time  to  get  accustomed  to  it  before 
realising  its  exceptional  qualities  in  design  and 
execution. 

Historical  pictures  are  not  numerous,  and 
I  recall  one  only  which  really  pleased  me. 
This  is  a  small  picture  by  Mr.  Andrew  Gow, 
showing  the  French  Garrison  issuing  from 


Lille  in  1708.  The  figures  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  marching  in  the  midst  of  a  devas¬ 
tated  country  are  marvellous  in  their  expres¬ 
sion  of  resignation  and  of  privations  nobly 
borne.  In  the  foreground  a  group  of  wounded 
English  officers  salutes  the  army  as  it  marches 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  landscape  soberly  treated,  but  where 
everything  conduces  to  the  general  effect  of  a 
composition  full  of  life  and  interest. 

We  in  France,  who  are  almost  tempted  to 
consider  as  a  sign  of  decadence  the  intrusion 
of  larger  and  larger-sized  paintings  of  genre 
on  to  the  walls  of  the  annual  Salons,  may 
have  a  certain  satisfaction  in  noticing  that  the 
same  kind  of  movement  is  taking  place  in 
England.  One  must  therefore  recognise  it  as 
a  general  tendency  of  modern  art  to  abandon 
“la  grande  peinture”  and  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  reproduce  in  their  reality 
scenes  from  every-day  life.  Certain  painters, 
it  is  true,  endeavour  to  escape  this  by  means 
of  costumes  of  another  day,  and  thus  to 
imagine  themselves  the  historians  of  the  life 
of  past  generations.  But  in  spite  of  the 
three-cornered  hats,  silk  stockings,  and  pow¬ 
dered  wigs,  is  not  the  picture  which  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone  entitles  “The  Gambler’s  Wife” 
essentially  modern?  And  Mr.  Orchardson’s 

Her  First  Dance,”  is  not  that  also,  in  spite 
of  the  accessories,  a  lively  picture  of  bourgeois 
manners  of  the  present  day  ?  Mr.  Orchard- 
son,  whose  palette  is  peculiarly  original 
and  his  own,  contrasts  with  the  juvenile 
grace  of  the  debutante  the  pretentious  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  partner.  Around  the  principal 
group  are  seated  here  and  there  the  relatives 
and  friends,  whose  attitudes  and  expressions 
are  full  of  life.  This  interior  scene,  simply 
rendered,  is  full  of  true  observation.  His. 
“After”  is  the  result  of  a  “  Mariage  de 
conveyance.”  The  aged  husband,  married 
for  his  fortune  alone,  is  seated  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  despair  before  the  fire.. 
Grief  has  paled  his  complexion  and  reddened 
his  eyes.  Behind  him  is  the  luxuriously- 
furnished  dinner  table  almost  untouched  in 
the  deserted  room,  on  the  wall  of  which  hangs 
the  portrait  of  the  faithless  one  to  renew  his 
grief  and  his  regrets.  In  this  scene,  treated 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  full  of  mean¬ 
ing,  every  detail  combines  to  illustrate  the 
moral  drama  which  has  been  played.  The 
same  artist’s  “  Master  Baby  ”  on  a  sofa,  and 
amused  with  his  mother’s  fan,  is  less  successful; 
the  child  is  charming,  but  the  painting  is 
rather  careless,  and  the  prevailing  yellow 
tone  is  disagreeable. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  “  Intruders  ” 
of  Mr.  Gregory.  Two  young  girls,  one  stand¬ 
ing,  the  other  seated  in  a  boat,  are  looking  at 
the  swans ;  the  sun  sheds  a  bright  light  on 
the  scene,  on  the  clear  water  and  the  blue  and 
pink  dresses  of  the  two  women  ;  a  very  fresh 
and  bright  landscape  forms  the  framework  of 
the  scene.  “  The  Penitent”  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes, 
weeping  on  the  threshold  of  her  former  home, 
has  stirred  the  attention  of  the  whole  village  ; 
the  women  are  grouped  about  her,  the  children 
look  on  with  curiosity.  There  is  much  senti¬ 
ment  in  this  scene,  which  is  full  of  well- 
treated  detail,  and  which  I  prefer  to  the 
painter’s  “  Venetians  ”  seated  at  the  edge  of  a 
canal. 

The  little  picture  by  Mr.  Whistler,. 
“  Harmony  in  flesh-colour  and  green,”  and 
which  represents  Chinese  women  grouped 
on  a  balcony,  has  the  defect  of  being  too- 
sketchy  in  style ;  but  though  I  may  be 
accused  of  being  an  “  Impressionist,”  this- 
little  picture  attracts  me  much  by  its  fine 
quality  of  colour.  I  note  also  here  Mr. 
Leslie’s  “  Thames  Roses,”  a  pretty  young  girl' 
reclining  by  a  window  through  which  is  seen 
the  river  and  the  green  fields ;  “  The  Bene¬ 
diction,”  a  medireval  scene  by  Sir  J.  D.  Linton, 
well  treated  and  full  of  interesting  detail ; 
and  the  “  Homeless  and  Homeward  ”  of  Mr. 
John  Reid,  which  recalls,  with  less  of  mere 
realism,  the  kind  of  scenes  which  Messrs. 
Goeuneutte,  Geoffrey,  and  Pelez  parade  before- 
our  eyes  in  every  Salon  exhibition. 

Landscape,  and  especially  sea  painting,  is 
largely  represented  in  the  English  collection. 
We  meet  Mr.  Gregory  here  again  with  two- 
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Interesting  landscapes,  “  A  Scotch  Hillside  ” 
and  a  luminous  view  of  Venice,  a  little  hard 
in  texture,  hut  showing  great  precision  in  the 
details  of  the  architecture.  This  same  pre¬ 
cision  in  architectural  detail  is  seen  in  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss’s  “  White  Lady  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,”  an  essentially  architectural  picture  far 
superior  to  those  which  M.  Lansyer  exhibits 
at  the  Salon. 

Mr.  Hook  is  par  excellence  the  painter  oi 
fisher-folk  and  sailors,  whose  types  he  renders 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  with  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  truth.  Of  the  three  pictures 
he  exhibits,  I  should  place  first  that  entitled 
«  The  Day  for  the  Lighthouse.”  Here  is  fine  and 
solid  painting  ;  the  air  circulates  in  it  and  the 
light  plays  on  this  stretch  of  shore  where  the 
peasants  with  poultry  and  other  provisions 
wait,  at  low  tide,  for  the  boat  which  is  to 
take  them  to  the  lighthouse.  The  same 
power  of  touch,  the  same  intensity  of  truth¬ 
fulness,  are  seen  in  the  composition  entitled 
“It  is  an  Ill  Wind  that  Blows  Nobody 
Good,”  where  two  fishers,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  drag  to  the  shore  a  piece  of  floating 
wreck.  The  sea  has  no  secrets  for  such  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Hook,  who  knows  how  to 
render  its  numberless  effects  with  the  same 
surety  of  eye  and  hand.  In  “  The  Close  of 
the  Day  ”  the  sun  is  setting  beyond  the  sea 
which  it  floods  with  light ;  in  the  foreground 
is  a  green  solitude  of  cliffs. 

Mr.  II.  Moore’s  “  Newhaven  Packet  ”  is  a 
fine  sea-piece  of  great  simplicity  ;  the  “  Clear¬ 
ness  after  Rain  "  by  the  same  artist  is  a  little 
heavy  in  handling,  but  there  is,  in  this 
immense  stretch  of  sea  which  is  almost 
blended  with  the  sky  in  the  distance, 
powerful  effect  very  finely  rendered. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  has  placed  Miss  Montalba  s  “  Piazza 
Inundated”  so  badly.  This  small  picture 
merited  better  than  to  be  hung  so  much  too 
high.  The  sky  is  perhaps  rather  heavy,  but 
it  is  a  very  pretty  effect  rendered  in  a  very 
interesting  manner. 

Among  other  works,  Mr.  Knight’s  “  Lifting 
Mist  ”  is  a  pretty  landscape  showing  an  effect 
of  storm.  Mr.  Leader’s  “  At  Evening  Time 
there  Shall  be  Light”  is  a  fine  scene  very 
well  treated  in  respect  of  light.  As  to  Mr. 
Goodall’s  “  Memphis,”  it  is  an  Egyptian  land¬ 
scape  displaying  that  kind  of  red  effect  of 
colour  with  which  M.  Theodore  Frere  has 
wearied  us  for  so  long.  I  note  also  good 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  “  Autumn 
Leaves  ”  is  a  kind  of  trompe-d' ceil  painting, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  made  by  squeezing 
real  vegetation  between  two  sheets  of  glass. 

The  English  watercolours  occupy  the  final 
room,  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  Among 
the  best  I  should  cite  two  charming  drawing; 
by  Mr.  Boyce,  “The  Porte  Neuve  at  Vezelay’ 
and  “  Bougham  Castle  ”, ;  “  Magdalen  Tower 
and  Bridge,  Oxford,”  by  Mr.  Fulleylove  ;  the 
“  Entry  to  the  Port  of  Marseilles,”  by  Mr. 
Callow;  Mr.  Collier’s  “Moors  near  Moel 
Siabod”;  and  Mr.  Langley’s  “Among  the 
Missing.”  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  sends  two  fine 
watercolours,  “Pleading”  and  “Music.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  atmosphere  in  Mr. 
Aumonier’s  “  From  Iledsor  Hill,”  and  I  like 
very  much  the  “View  from  Mount  Harry” 
by  Mr. Iline.  I  should  mention  also  especially 
Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “  Dividing  the  Flock,”  and 
an  amusing  little  genre  scene  by  Mr.  Wyllie. 
«  Return  of  the  Life  Guards.” 

Among  engravings  and  etchings  are  two 
reproductions  made  by  Mr.  Herkomer  from 
his  “  Miss  Grant”  and  “  Entranced,”  that  of 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
and  a  number  of  pretty  and  amusing  designs 
by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway. 

'  The  works  in  sculpture  are  few  and  cer¬ 
tainly  inferior  to  the  paintings.  But  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  “  Perseus  ”  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  a  young  artist  with  a  great  future 
before  him,  who  also  exhibits  a  beautiful 
statuette  “  An  offering  to  Venus,”  and  some 
heads  full  of  expression  and  feeling.  Sir 
F.  Leighton’s  “  Needless  Alarms  ”  is  rather 
trivial  but  pretty.  The  “  Dryope  ”  of  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  ‘bronze  figure,  heavy  and 
massive  in  proportions.  Mr.  Thomycroft’s 


“  Medea  ”  seems  to  me  rather  mediocre ;  and 
1  meet  here  again,  but  not  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  a  figure  of  “  Peace,”  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1888  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  who 
however  contributes  a  very  good  bust  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Whitehead. 

In  conclusion,  the  English  Fine  Art  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  not  nearly  so  full  or  repre¬ 
sentative  as  in  the  1878  Exhibition,  suffices 
nevertheless  to  prove  that  fine  works  are  not 
wanting  to-day  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel ;  that  English  art,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  great  painters,  continues  to 
hold  a  considerable  position  in  contemporary 
art ;  and  that  her  modern  school  shows  itself 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  left  to  it  from 
some  former  generations. 


NOTES. 

jEVERAL  important  conferences 
have  been  held  during  the  last 
week  or  two  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  railways  and 


deputations  of  traders,  in  accordance  with 
the  Board  of  '  Trade  circular  relating  to 
objections  to  the  new  rates.  Mr.  Courtenay 
Boyle,  as  representative  of  the  Board,  atten¬ 
ded  one  of  these  meetings,  and  explained  that 
anything  they  could  do  to  facilitate  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  in  dispute  would  be 
done  ;  but  that  914  objections  had  been  sent 
in  by  individual  traders,  and  he  hoped  that 
many  smaller  matters  might  be  settled  by 
negotiation.  The  discussions  at  these  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  very  much  on  lines  now 
quite  familiar  to  all  who  have  followed  the 
subject,  but  one  or  two  important  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  railway 
officials  as  to  their  position  and  inten¬ 
tions.  At  the  meeting  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  Mr.  Beale  (Midland  Railway)  said 
that  the  railway  officers  had  directed  their 
minds  to  a  working  classification  to  submit  to 
Parliament ;  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  course  would  inflict  injury  upon 
the  traders.  This  was  confirmed  and  amplified 
a  few  days  later  by  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Great  Northern  at  a  conference  with  the 
Agricultural  Engineers’  Association.  Mr. 
Oakley  positively  stated  that  they  would 
continue  to  use  their  working  classification 
independently  of  that  to  be  authorised  by 
Parliament,  regarding  the  latter  simply  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  they  could  not  advance. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  traders  have  assumed 
that, — at  least  as  far  as  the  placing  of  articles 
in  their  respective  classes  is  concerned, — 
the  proposed  Parliamentary  classification 
was  to  be  the  working  classification  of 
the  future.  Seeing  that  the  former  is 
in  so  many  respects  identical  with  that 
at  present  in  use  at  the  Railway  Clear- 


This  speculation  was  set  at  rest  by  the  Lord 

Justice  General,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Manufactures,  who  explained 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  original 
donation  was  made,  and  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  and  the  Government,  under 
which  the  Government  agreed  to  contribute 
10,00(V.  The  donor  is  Mr.  John  Ritchie 
Findlay,  of  the  Scotsman,  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  undertaking  was  stated 
be  50,00(B.  Mr.  Findlay,  who  was 
present,  was  called  upon  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian  to  address  the  meeting,  and,  in 
doing  so,  said  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
approbation  bestowed  upon  him,  and  happy 
to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  had  for  him  been,  for  a  time,  a 
mere  day-dream,  and  which  had  taken  con¬ 
crete  shape  in  the  institution  so  handsomely 
housed  in  the  building  in  which  they  were 
assembled.  Lord  Glencorse,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  said  that  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  adopted  by  the  architect  (Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson)  was,  in  his  own  words, 
the  Secular  Gothic  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century, — a  style  that  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  purposes  of  the  building, 
and  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  light  to 
those  rooms  which  must  be  lighted  from  one 
side  only.”  There  is  one  feature  in  connexion 
with  the  design  to  which  he  desired  to  call 
attention,  namely,  the  niches  which  are  left 
all  around  for  statues.  It  would  surely 
be  most  appropriate  that  these  niches  should 
be  filled  with  statues  of  eminent  Scotsmen 
of  past  times.  The  people  of  Scotland  gene¬ 
rally  were  looked  to  to  provide  the  statues,  and 
if  one  were  obtained  the  rest  would  be  sure  to 
follow.  As  regards  the  external  aspect  of 
the  building,  a  word  of  warning  would  not  be 
out  of  place  as  to  the  judging  of  it  before  it 
is  actually  completed.  The  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  it  originally  stood  before  the  wings 
now  in  course  of  erection  were  commenced, 
presented,  undoubtedly,  a  somewhat  bald  out¬ 
line,  but  when  the  wings  with  their  towers  are 
completed  and  these  are  connected  with  the 
central  building  by  means  of  a  parapet 
running  round  the  whole,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  there  would  not  be  a  finer  building  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh, — or,  perhaps,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Lord  Lothian  suggested  to  the  Board 
of  Manufactures  the  desirableness  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  in  regard  to  the 
portraits  which  should  be  admitted.  W  e 
understand  that  the  forthcoming  Art  Congress 
is  to  be  accommodated  in  the  new  building. 


mg- 


-liouse,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 


this  view  is  likely  to  prove  correct :  and  that, 
as  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
this  Conference,  the  companies  would  soon 
find  it  inconvenient  for  articles  to  stand  in 
different  classes  in  the  respective  classifica¬ 
tions.  We  think  that  the  margin  for  con¬ 
tingencies  to  which  we  have  always  said  that 
the  companies  are  justly  entitled,  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  mileage  rates,  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  and  unreasonable  to  meet 
them  by  shifting  goods  into  higher  classes. 
The  class  should  be  definitely  fixed,  with 
some  degree  of  elasticity  in  the  rate°applicable 
to  it.  Hence,  all  such  objections  as  are 
founded  upon  the  “  moving  up  ”  of  goods  out 
of  the  class  in  which  the  Railway  Clearing¬ 
house  has  been  content  to  place  them,  are 
deserving  of  favourable  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

TIIE  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Queen-street,  Edinburgh,  was  inaugurated 
on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  presence 
of  a  large  and  distinguished  audience.  As 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  Gallery  was 
erected  from  the  fimds  of  an  anonymous 
donor,  and  much  speculation  existed  as  to 
who  the  patriotic  Scotsman  was  to  whom  the 
country  was  indebted  for  the  munificent  gift. 


THE  model  form  of  a  Provisional  Order 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882 
and  1888,  for  a  Metropolitan  area,  will  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  all  those  who  are  financially 
or  otherwise  interested  in  the  schemes  now 
being  pushed  forward  for  the  lighting  of 
London  and  some  of  the  more  important  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  This  recent  publication  is 
largely  based  on  material  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter,  which  has  already  been  circulated  and 
duly  discussed  ;  we  do  not  propose,  therefore, 
to  venture  upon  any  criticism  of  those 
clauses  which  deal  with  such  matters  as 
definition  of  area,  of  supply,  security  to  be 
given  for  execution  of  works,  revocation 
of  order  if  mains  are  not  laid  down 
after  due  notice  has  been  given,  See.,  but 
attention  may  be  directed  to  certain  new 
points  which  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  broad  question  of  the  supply  of 
electricity  to  the  metropolis.  On  a  previous 
occasion  we  noted  the  desire  of  the  County 
Council  to  become  the  controlling  body  of  the 
electric  light  in  the  county  of  London,  and, 
excepting  the  powers  of  purchase  given  by 
the  General  Statute  to  local  authorities, 
the  Council  get  practically  all  they  asked 
for  given  them  in  the  Order,  by  means 
of  which  the  Board  of  Trade  seek  to 
transfer  to  the  County  Council  the  powers 
vested  in  this  latter  body  by  Parliament. 
Any  possible  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a 
process  called  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  “  bull-dozing  ”  ;  the  Companies  may 
voluntarily  agree  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  control  of  the  Council,  or  they  may  go 
without  their  orders.  That  methods  of  this 
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|  nature  would  be  resorted  to  was,  to  a  certain 
I  •extent,  foreshadowed  in  Major  Marindin’s  re- 
(  port;  but  sucb  regulations  as  those  relating 
j  to  testing,  or  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
•electric  inspectors,  must  come  as  a  disagree¬ 
able  surprise  to  many.  Electrical  engineers 
will  remember  the  kind  of  thing  they  had  to 
eontend  with  at  the  hands  of  inspectors,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  electric  light,  when  the 
insurance  companies  were  alarmed  at  certain 
fires,  which  had  occurred  entirely  from 
had  workmanship,  and  looked  upon  the 
introduction  of  electricity  into  a  build¬ 
ing  as  a  source  of  great  risk.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  Musgraye  Ileaphy  fully 
investigated  the  whole  question,  and  drew  up 
•the  now  classical  Phcemx  Rules,  that  a  scare 
which  promised  at  one  time  to  become  a 
serious  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  light 
•eventually  turned  out  a  blessing  by  ensuring 
good  workmanship.  Under  the  Order  electric 
inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  whose  duties 
will  be  to  test  mains,  when  directed  to  do  so 
by  the  appointing  authority ;  to  test  the 
service  lines  whenever  a  person  supplied  with 
•electricity  by  the  undertakers  desires  it ;  to  test 
the  instruments  belonging  to  the  undertakers ; 
•and  to  certify  meters.  On  adding  that  the 
•undertakers  have  no  control  at  all  over  the 
performances  of  these  gentlemen,  unless  we  so 
regard  the  privilege  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  inspector’s  fees  even  should  the  plant  of 
the  undertaker  prove  perfect,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  hardships  and  possible  abuses 
that  will  inevitably  arise  through  such  a 
system.  The  handling  of  technical  details 
by  untechnical,  irresponsible  bodies  leads  to 
but  one  result,  and  we  look  for  any  compen¬ 
sating  advantages  in  vain. 

ON  Saturday  last  a  number  of  persons 
interested  in  sanitary  work,  members 
■of  the  medical  profession,  sanitary  engineers 
and  others,  visited  No.  5,  Queen’s-gate,  by 
•invitation,  to  inspect  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  just  carried  out  there  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe.  The  house  has 
recently  become  the  property  of  Dr.  Wakley, 
the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  and  by  his  wish  has 
been  laid  out,  at  considerable  cost,  as  an 
•example  of  what  a  London  house  should  be 
en  its  sanitary  arrangements  and  fittings.  The 
most  notable  feature  in  the  house  is  the 
laying  of  the  drains,  which  necessarily  pass 
under  the  house.  All  the  existing  earthen¬ 
ware  pipes  and  fittings  have  been  removed, 
and  cast-iron  socketed  water  main  pipes  in 
9  ft.  lengths  have  been  laid,  the  joints  formed 
in  molten  lead  ;  the  pipes  are  coated  with  Dr. 
Angus  Smith’s  solution.  The  intercepting 
and  inspection  chambers  are  lined  with  white- 
glazed  bricks;  there  are  three  of  them,  one 
at  the  back,  one  in  the  house  where  the  soil- 
pipes  join  the  main  drain,  and  a  principal 
one  in  front;  but  as  these  latter  two  are 
actually  in  the  house  (unavoidably),  the 
manholes  have  the  protection  of  Broad’s  air¬ 
tight  covers  in  stone  frames,  then  six  inches 
•of  prepared  silver  sand  pressed  down,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  Phillips’s  “  Brontes  ” 
air-tight  cover.  Nothing  can  get  through 
that ;  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  is 
as  desirable  to  have  intercepting  chambers 
within  the  house,  with  this  protection,  as 
•outside  it,  even  with  more  ordinary  protec¬ 
tion.  A  perpetually-acting  flushing  system  is 
provided  from  the  ‘sink  waste  at  the' head  of 
the  drain.  This  is  altogether  a  splendid  piece 
•of  house  drainage  work.  The  water-closets 
are  Dent  &  Ilellyer’s  11  Optimus  ”  closets, 
but  we  regret  to  see  that  the  old-fashioned 
•casings  to  the  seats  are  retained  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  closets.  The  water  pipes  are  laid  on  to 
the  fire-main,  thus  ensuring  a  constant  high- 
pressure  supply  of  water,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  model  arrangement  that  can 
be  generally  followed  in  London.  Among 
■other  convenient  additions  is  the  provision  of 
a  separate  stop-cock  to  every  pipe  in  the 
building,  so  that  in  case  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  to  any  particular  pipe  the  water 
can  be  shut  off  from  it  without 
stopping  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  which 
might  well  be  more  largely  adopted.  The 


floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  are  nearly  all  treated 
so  as  to  be  washable  (the  drawing-room 
appears  to  be  an  exception) ;  the  wall  and 
ceiling  coverings  are  anaglypta,  lincrusta  and 
other  pressed  papers  (somewhat  too  rough  in 
surface  for  our  idea  of  London  wall-papers) ; 
the  floors  of  reception-rooms  are  laid  with 
parquet  flooring  and  the  passages  with  stone 
and  mosaic  paving,  also  with  the  object  of 
being  washed.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  a  model 
London  sanitary  house  might  have  been  more 
fully  realised  by  discarding  the  use  of  papers 
altogether  ;  but  of  course  finishing  the  walls 
in  any  decorative  manner  without  paper  would 
mean  abnormal  expense.  The  construction  of 
the  drains,  indeed,  is  at  a  cost  that  would  be 
prohibitive  in  many  cases ;  but  where  it  can 
be  afforded  nothing  can  be  better  or  more 
enduring  than  the  way  it  is  done  here.* 

WE  fear  that  the  useful  little  Bill  as  to 
the  names  of  railway-stations,  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  will  scarcely  become  law  this 
session.  It  may,  however,  act  as  a  hint  to  the 
railway  companies  that  if  they  do  not  take 
this  matter  in  hand,  Parliament  will  make 
regulations  for  them.  One  provision  in  the 
Bill  is  that  the  letters  which  form  the  name 
of  the  station  shall  not  be  less  in  size  than  the 
largest  of  the  letters  in  the  advertisements 
fixed  to  the  adjacent  wall.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  lay  down  a  distinct  rule  as  to  the 
size  of  the  letters,  for  there  will  be  no  object 
in  having  them  of  the  exaggerated  size  which 
is  to  be  found  in  some  advertisements.  The 
clear  space  of  10  ft.  all  round  the  name  of 
the  station  is  very  necessary,  and  some  proviso 
should  also  be  introduced  to  meet  the  case  of 
stations  on  the  underground  lines,  which  are 
not  properly  lighted  in  the  day-time.  But  is 
it  not  in  some  respects  an  anomaly  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  have  to  ,deal  with  such  a 
subject  as  this,  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction  to  manage ;  to¬ 
gether  with  various  other  details  connected 
with  the  arrangements  at  stations  ? 

HIE  case  of  Presland  v.  Bingham,  which  is 
reported  in  the  current  number  of  the 
“  Law  Reports,”  is  not  without  interest  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  light.  The  obstructions 
there  complained  of  were  packing-cases  which 
rose  many  feet  from  time  to  time  above  a 
wall.  This  wall  was,  after  a  time,  raised 
above  its  former  height,  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  do  so 
because  the  packing-cases  were  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff’s  light  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Prescription  Act.  Mr.  Justice  North 
took  this  view,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  ground  that  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  so-called  interrup¬ 
tion,  it  could  not  have  been  one  which  was 
continuous  for  a  year.  The  most  important 
point  decided  concerned  the  question  of 
evidence,  and  as  to  this  it  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  by  a  quotation  from  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Justice  Lindley,  which  lays  down  the 
law  clearly  and  shortly: — “  If,”  he  says,  “  the 
plaintiff  proves  access  of  light,  and,  in  the 
course  of  putting  in  llis  evidence,  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  interruption,  he  has  done  all  that 
it  is  priind  facie  necessaryjfor  him  to  do.  If 
in  putting  in  his  evidence  it  appears  there  is 
some  material  structure  which  has,  more  or 
less,  obstructed  his  window,  it  is  for  him  to 
show  that  it  has  not  lasted  a  whole  year.  If 
he  shows  that  there  is  something  like  this 
(the  packing-cases),  a  fluctuating  obstruction, 
sometimes  high,  sometimes  low,  sometimes 
none,  then  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  show  he 
has  been  obstructing  for  the  whole  space  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  the  plaintiff  has 
acquiesced  in  the  obstruction.” 

YI/  E  have  had  to  record,  in  another 
»  t  column,  the  death  of  an  architect 
who  had  a  rather  remarkable  career, — the 

*  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  alterations, 

repairs,  decorations,  &e.,  is  Mr.  Herbert  Hanks.  The 
house  is  being  fitted  wiih  electric  lighting  by  Messrs.  Laing, 
v\  barton,  &  Down,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rant.  The 
hot-water  and  stove  and  range  work  are  being  fired  by 
Messrs.  Ashton  &  Green  (Limited).  The  Mosaic  work  by 
Messrs.  De  Grelle,  Houdret,  &  Co.  The  painted  windows 
by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Dix.  The  parquet  flooring  by  Messrs. 
Bassant. 


late  Sir  James  Picton  of  Liverpool.  Though 
Sir  James  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  natural  ability,  his  life  may  be  said  to 
be  a  prominent  example  of  the  success  which 
may  be  attained  by  persistent  hard  work  and 
perseverance,  coupled  with  the  blessing  of 
vigorous  health.  He  himself  told  us  that 
he  “  married  on  120/.  a  year”  ;  he  has  ended 
his  life  as  one  of  Liverpool’s  most  prominent 
and  successful  men,  and  his  success  seems 
to  have  been  continuous  and  unbroken 
during  the  greater  portion  of  an  unusually 
long  life.  Perhaps,  too,  his  enjoyment  of  excel¬ 
lent  health  up  to  almost  the  day  of  his 
death  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  may  be 
added  to  the  many  facts  which  seem  to 
testify  that  there  is  no  better  receipt 
for  long  life  and  continuous  health  than  hard 
work.  When  Sir  James  Picton  practically 
retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  it  was  only 
to  take  up  with  equal  energy  various  other 
studies.  The  buildings  which  were  carried 
out  from  his  designs  in  Liverpool,  in  his 
earlier  days,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
were  large  blocks  of  offices  with  architectural 
facades  of  considerable  elaboration,  form  very 
favourable  examples  (especially  for  their 
period)  of  the  application  of  Renaissance 
forms  to  modern  street  architecture  ;  and  he 
did  not  repeat  himself  in  these  various  build¬ 
ings  of  the  same  class,  but  aimed  at  giving 
originality  and  a  special  character  to  each. 


TIIE  Antiquary  for  the  present  month  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
McCliutock  on  the  old  Spanish  town  of 
Cuenca,  now  brought  by  a  new  railway 
within  easy  reach  of  Madrid.  A  grand  bridge 
and  the  Cathedral  are  the  principal  architec¬ 
tural  attractions  ;  an  interesting  and  tolerably 
detailed  description  is  given  of  the  latter, 
which  appears  to  be  a  building  possessing  a 
good  deal  of  interest  of  a  curious  and  out-of- 
the-way  kind. 


WE  mentioned  some  time  ago  a  form  of 
drain-pipe  which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
was  employing,  consisting  of  half  or  invert 
pipes  only  with  flat  top-slabs  cemented  on. 
The  idea  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson,  in  a  friendly  letter,  as  having  been 
the  subject  of  a  prior  patent  of  his.  We 
have  now  received  a  circular  announcing 
that  this  form  of  drain  is  offered  to 
the  public  as  “  The  Channel  Drain- 
Pipe  :  R.  Norman  Shaw’s  and  T.  L. 
Watson’s  patents.’’*  Various  advantages 
are  claimed  -for  this  form  of  pipe,  not  all  of 
which  can  be  sustained.  The  great  matter  is 
that  the  whole  invert  of  the  drain  can  be 
seen  when  complete  and  laid  down,  before 
putting  on  the  top  slabs.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  leave  circular  drains 
perfectly  smooth  inside.  The  statements  that 
the  “  channel  drains  ”  can  be  laid  more  accu¬ 
rately,  used  at  less  fall,  and  tested  for  tightness 
more  accurately  than  ordinary  pipe-drains, 
we  can  see  no  ground  for.  Nor  is  it  the  case 
that  the  joints  can  be  more  solidly  and  more 
tightly  made  than  with  round  pipes  ;  in  view 
of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  jointing 
round  pipes  in  cement  the  statement  is  absurd. 
“  The  smoke  test  is  less  necessary  than 
with  ordinary  pipes  ”  (why  ?),  “  but  the 
covers  offer  greater  facilities  for  apply¬ 
ing  it.”  That  is  just  what  we  fear  may  be 
the  fact,  though  in  a  sense  not  contemplated 
by  the  promoters.  The  cement  joints  are 
where  the  smoke  usually  finds  weak  points  in 
ordinary  drains  ;  and  here  the  whole  top  is  a 
cement  joint.  The  claims  made  of  superior 
economy,  that  the  pipes  are  more  easily 
handled,  lighter  in  carriage  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  to  pack,  and  that  they  “  can  be  used 
with  loose  covers  for  carrying  off  surface  and 
roof  water  while  the  building  is  in  progress,” 
are  all  quite  valid.  The  experiment  is  worth 
trying,  but  the  promoters  have  made  the  com¬ 
mon  mistake  of  claiming  too  much  ;  and  we 
certainly  cannot  regard  a  cement-jointed  slab 

*  Manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  following  makers  : — 
J.  C.  Edward,  Ruabon,  North  Wales;  Henry  Sharp, 
Jones  &  Co.,  Westminster  and  Poole,  Dorset ;  Wenham  & 
Walters  (Limited),  London  and  Croydon. 
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cover  as  likely  to  be  equally  impervious  with 
a  glazed  stoneware  culvert. 

TIIE  sale  at  Salisbury  on  the  23rd  inst.  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Loder's  Wiltshire 
property  will  comprise  the  Wilsford  House 
(823  acres)  and  Heale  House  (719  acres) 
estates.  To  the  latter  belongs  a  historical 
residence, — Heale  House,  lying  within  four 
or  five  miles  from  Salisbury.  We  take  the 
following  particulars  from  an  account  of  his 
escape  from  “  Sultan  Oliver,”  after  the  fight 
at  Worcester,  as  dictated  by  the  King  to 
Pepys,  at  Newmarket,  in  October,  1680,*  and 
from  the  scarce  Boscobel  Tracts,  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  with  the  “  Claustrum  Regale  Reseratum, 
or  The  King’s  Concealment  at  Trent,”  written 
at  the  time  by  Thomas  Blount,  author  of 
“  Fragmenta  Antiquitatis,”  and  other  works. 
On  Oct.  3  the  King,  under  guise  of  William 
Jackson,  “a  poor  tenant’s  son,”  and  with  Mrs. 
Julian, — he  calls  her  Judith, — Coningsby 
seated  on  the  pillion  of  his  saddle,  set  forth 
from  Colonel  Francis  Wyndbam’s  manor- 
house  at  Trent,  near  to  Yeovil  and  Sher- 
bourne.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Philips,  and  attended  by  Henry  Peters. 
Having  halted  in  Mere,  where  they  dined  at 
the  George  Inn,  the  party  in  the  evening 
gained  Ileale  House,  the  home  of  Mary, 
widow  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  an  elder  brother 
of  Sir  Robert  Ilyde,  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  At  Heale  House  the  King 
abode  for  ten  days,  riding  out  each  morning  and 
returning  when  the  servants  were  at  supper. 
On  one  such  day  he  and  Philips  visited  Stone¬ 
henge,  where,  as  the  latter  records,  "they 
found  that  the  King’s  arithmetic  gave  the  lie 
to  the  fabulous  tale  that  those  stones  cannot 
be  told  alike  twice  together.”  The  closet 
which  Charles  mentions  as  forming  his 
"  hiding-hole  ”  at  Heale  is  still  shown  there. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
October  13,  he  and  Dr.  Henchman  (afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Charles  calls  him 
“  Ilensbaw  ”)  started  from  Heale  on  foot, 
being  soon  joined  by  Lord  Wilmot,  Colonel 
George  Gunter,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gunter,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Symons’s  house  at  Hambledon, 
in  Hampshire,  where  they  arrived  on  that 
same  night.  On  Wednesday,  October  15,  the 
King  and  Lord  Wilmot  sailed  from  Shoreham 
in  Francis  Mansel’s  60-ton  vessel,  its  master 
Nicholas  Tettershall,  which  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  lay  moored  awhile  in  the  Thames  off  the 
Privy-stairs,  Whitehall. 

WE  learn  that  a  new  attempt  to  adapt 
iron  to  the  paving  of  streets  is  now 
being  made  in  Sheffield.  In  this  system, 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut,  the  iron 


heavy  traffic.  As  is  usual  in  other  systems 
of  pitching,  a  concrete  foundation  is  the  first 
requisite  for  this  pavement.  Upon  this  is  laid 
a  thin  coat  of  asphalt,  on  which  the  irons  are 
bedded.  Between  the  irons  are  driven  cubes 
of  wood,  each  cube  fitting  into  the  angles  of 
the  irons,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  cubes  are  filled  with  pitch  as  in 
ordinary  wood  paving.  About  thirty-eight 
square  yards  has  been  laid  down  in  Saville- 
street  by  Mr.  G.  Carr,  contractor,  who  has 
had  a  smaller  piece  in  use  on  his  premises  for 
above  a  year  and  a  half.  We  are  informed 
that  the  iron  is  not  subjected  to  any  anti¬ 
corrosive  treatment,  the  pitch  being  depended 
on  to  keep  it  from  rusting. 


IN  our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
London  County  Council  last  week,  we 
mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  election  of 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Council,  that  the  names 
of  the  seven  candidates  first  selected  from  the 
thirty-five  applicants  for  the  appointment  did 
not  transpire,  and  that  we  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them  on  application  to  the  officials.  In 
reply  to  a  second  application  for  the  names 
(which  we  made  by  letter),  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council : — 

“  London  County  Council, 
Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  July  11,  1889. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  just  received,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  the  lists  of  candidates  for 
appointments  are  printed  solely  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Council,  and  are  not  in  any  way 
public.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  feel  autho¬ 
rised  to  accede  to  your  request. — Yours  truly, 

H.  De  la  Hooke.” 

What  possible  objection  there  can  be  to  making 
known  the  names  of  the  candidates,  especially 
those  of  the  seven  gentlemen  first  selected,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  submit  that 
the  public  have  a  right  to  know  the  names  of 
the  candidates  for  so  important  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  that  of  Chief  Engineer,  who  will 
have  in  his  keeping,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
money.  The  technical  and  engineering 
journals,  we  contend,  have  an  especial  right 
to  information  of  the  kind  we  sought,  and 
the  County  Council, —  which  is  as  yet  on 
its  trial, — is  certainly  ill-advised  in  maintain¬ 
ing  secrecy  of  this  kind.  Since  we  wrote  last 
week,  a  correspondent  has  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  names  of  the  seven 
candidates  first  selected  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  question.  They  were  Messrs 
Oswald  Brown,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Westminster. 
Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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Iron  and  Wood  Street  Paving,  Sheffield. 


is  used  in  combination  with  wood,  with  pitch 
as  an  intervening  material  to  bind  them 
together.  As  each  piece  of  iron  has  an 
independent  foot  or  base  there  is  no  leverage 
action  when  the  weight  of  traffic  comes  upon 
it.  The  trial  piece  has  been  in  use  about  two 
months,  and  is  said  to  have  stood  well  so  far, 
though  laid  in  a  street  which  carries  very 

*  The  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Vepyrijn  Library  at  Mig- 
daleDe,  Cambridge,  was  iirst  published  by  Sir  David  Dd- 
rymple  in  1766.  It  is  both  genuine  and  authentic. 


Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Girdlestone,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Ilewson,  Borough  Engineer,  Leeds ;  and 
Messrs.  Binnie,  Duckham,  and  Gordon,  whose 
names  appeared  in  our  last.  We  are  certainly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  on  what  grounds  so 
eligible  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Dunscombe  was 
ruled  out  of  the  “  final  heat.”  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  say  that  by  appointing 
Mr.  Gordon  to  the  high  position  of  Chief 
Engineer  the  County  Council  have  not  made  ! 


a  good  appointment ;  on  the  contrary ,J*we 
think  it  is  a  very  good  appointment,  Mr. 
Gordon  having  had  large  experience  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  important  municipal  engineering 
works  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  And 
we  mean  no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Gordon 
when  we  express  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Duns¬ 
combe  would  have  been  a  more  formidable 
competitor  for  the  appointment  than  either 
of  the  other  two  gentlemen  who  were  selected 
with  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  final  voting. 


XN  reference  to  a  “ Note”  in  our  number  of 
the  6th  inst.  as  to  an  alleged  difficulty  with 
“  sprinklers  ”  at  a  fire  in  the  Victoria  Flour 
Mills  near  Wellingborough,  we  have  received 
an  elaborate  statement  from  a  firm  of  fire 
engineers  whose  special  form  of  sprinkler& 
had  been  fitted  there,  to  say  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened,  and  a  letter  from  the 
manager  to  say  the  same.  As  no  names  were 
mentioned  and  no  maker  blamed,  the  object 
of  the  communication  is  merely  of  course  an. 
advertisement,  with  which  object  similar 
letters  have  been  got  into  some  of  the 
daily  papers, — letters  which  would  lead  any 
reader  to  suppose  that  we  had  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  make  an  attack  on  “  sprink¬ 
lers  ”  in  general  and  these  special  makers  in 
particular.  We  simply  commented  on  a. 
published  statement  sent  to  us  from  a 
local  paper,  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  sprinklers ;  how,  it  was  not 
said — it  might  have  been  the  blundering  of 
an  employ^ ;  and  we  drew  attention  to  this- 
possible  inconvenience  as  a  thing  to  be 
guarded  against.  If  country  newspapers 
publish  incorrect  statements  we  cannot  help 
it,  but  we  have  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
account  was  not  so  entirely  without  foundf>- 
tion  as  is  now  represented.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  any  firm  of  patentees- 
would  neglect  so  convenient  an  occasion  for 
exercising  the  divine  right  of  advertising 
themselves.  _ 

CONSIDERING  how  few  occasions  we 
have  in  modern  life  (or  how  few  we 
take)  of  making  up  beautiful  spectacles  of  any 
kind,  it  seems  a  pity  that  London  does  not 
more  often  take  advantage  of  her  river  for 
such  spectacles  of  illuminated  water  fetes  as 
that  which  followed  Moulsey  Regatta  last 
Saturday  evening.  There  was  no  very  elabo¬ 
rate  or  costly  effort  made  after  all,  but  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  crowd  of  illuminated  boats  moving 
about,  with  the  reflections  from  the  water, 
and  the  display  of  rockets  and  set  fireworks 
as  a  centrepiece,  was  something  really  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fairy  like,*  and  worth  seeing  in  these 
degenerate  days  when  there  are  so  few  pretty 
sights  to  see.  Evelyn  describes  the  water- 
procession  of  Charles  II.  and  his  Queen  from 
Hampton  Court  to  London  as  not  equalled 
even  in  Venice  for  picturesqueness  and  splen¬ 
dour.  Why  should  not  modern  royalty  set  an 
example  of  reviving  some  of  these  splendours  ? 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  beautiful 
effects  when  a  river  is  a  main  element  in  the 
scene. 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So 

ciety.— On  the  11th  inst.,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Greathead,  Engineer  to  the  City  and 
Southwark  Subway,  a  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society  were  enabled  to  visit  the 
station  works  at  the  Kennington  Oval  shaft. 
Amongst  those  present  was  Prof.  Henry  Adams, 
President-elect  of  the  Society,  who,  in  thanking 
Mr.  Greathead  and  his  resident  engineer,  Mr. 
Mott,  said  he  felt  some  confidence  that  his  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  would  be 
fulfilled,  when  he  considered  the  economical 
way  in  which  the  works  had  been  designed  and 
executed ;  in  fact,  he  understood  that  the  cost 
per  mile  for  this  railway  was  only  one-fifth  of 
that  of  the  recent  City  extension  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway. 


*  Those  who  enjoyed  it  must  have  been  edified  to  read’ 
in  the  Times  that  “  a  heaYy  rain  in  the  evening  spoiled  the 
illuminations.”  The  weather  looked  threatening,  and  a 
slight  shower  fell  at  dusk ;  and  seeing  this  no  doubt  the 
typical  reporter,  who  wanted  to  get  back  to  town,  thought 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  “  rain.”  The  weather  was  perfectly 
fine  during  the  illuminations,  and  the  show  a  complete 
success. 
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THE  LINCOLN  AND  NOTTS  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  BOURNE.* 
The  first  church  visited  on  the  second  day’s 
I  excursion  of  the  Lincoln  and  Notts  Archi- 
i  tectural  Society  at  their  recent  Bourne  meeting, 

I  June  26,  was  that  of  Thurlby,  standing  on  the 
i  east  bank  of  the  Car  Dyke,  a  navigable  canal, 
i  cut  by  the  Romans  as  a  catch-water  drain  on 
!  the  edge  of  the  fens,  running  forty  miles  from 
I  the  Welland  at  West  Deeping  to  the  Witbam,  a 
I  little  east  of  Lincoln.  The  church  is  one  of 
unusual  interest,  from  the  variety  of  styles  ex- 
,  hibited.  The  angles  of  the  western  tower  show 
;  long-and-short  work.  The  nave  arcades  are 

•  Norman,  and  also  the  chancel  walls,  as  proved 
i  by  an  internal  string-course,  and  a  zigzag 
,  arched  sedile.  Tall  side  lancets  show  that  the 
,  -chancel  was  altered  in  Early  English  times, 
i  while  its  walls  were  heightened,  and  a  fine  east 
I  window  added  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

!  Transeptal  chapels  of  good  character,  with 
i  squints  into  the  chancel,  were  added  in  the 
I  thirteenth  century,  to  which  shafted  wall 
!  arcades  impart  much  dignity.  It  is  interesting 
i  to  notice  the  adaptations  received  by  the  eastern 

bays  of  the  nave  arcade  to  make  them  work  in 
i  with  these  later  chapels.  Indeed,  the  whole 
I  church,  from  its  interlacing  of  styles,  affords  a 
i  piece  of  architectural  development  of  great 
I  interest.  The  western  tower,  with  its  traces  of 
i  prEe-Norman  work,  grows  out  of  Early  English 
:  into  Decorated,  and  is  capped  by  a  spire  of 
I  that  style,  of  such  stunted  proportions  that,  as 
I  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  pleasantly  said,  “it 
:  looked  as  if  it  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
:  forcing.”  There  are  north  and  Bouth  porches, 

1  both  Early  English,  the  inner  doorway  of  that 
;  to  the  south  being  Norman.  There  is  a 
I  chapel  to  the  south  of  the  chancel,  with  a 
i  somewhat  perplexing  arrangement  of  win- 
i  dows.  The  original  plan  has  been  disturbed 
i  by  a  large  late  Perpendicular  window  in  the 
•centre  of  the  wall  space,  to  the  east  of 
i  which  is  an  Early  English  lancet,  very 
i  near  the  ground,  and  to  the  west  a  plain  square 
i  opening,  like  a  low  side  window,  above  which 
!  ds  a  very  pretty  small,  two-light,  square-headed, 
transomed,  decorated  window,  set  high  in  the 
i  wall,  perhaps  intended  to  light  a  gallery  on  the 
i  top  of  a  screen  dividing  this  chapel  from  the 
:  -aisle.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  shallow  blank 
1  arch,  with  a  squint  in  the  corner.  An  aumbry 
in  the  chancel  retains  its  doors.  The  piscina 
on  the  south  wall  is  of  very  singular  and  rather 
diumsy  design.  The  trefoiled  arch  is  supported 
i  by  four  shafts,  two  on  each  side  ( : : ,  like  the 

•  four  on  a  die),  the  abaci  of  which  are  of  enor- 
i  mous  projections,  serving  for  the  shelf.  The 

rood-stair  comes  down  awkwardly  into  the 
i  aorth  chapel  without  any  turret,  the  lower 
I  steps  having  been  removed  to  give  more  room. 

The  next  church,  Baston,  proved  far  less 
j  interesting.  The  disengaged  western  tower,  of 
I  excellent  masonry,  with  square  battlemented 
:  pinnacles,  as  at  Bourne  and  Edenham,  is  the 
j  best  feature.  The  north  and  south  arcades  are 
I  of  four  bays,  with  Early  English  pointed  arches 
i  -springing  from  low  octagonal  piers.  The  most 
|  noticeable  thing  about  this  church  is  the 
i  arrangement  of  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

I  This  appears  to  have  formed  a  separate  chantry 
:  of  two  bays,  cut  off  from  a  similar  chantry  in 
I  the  eastern  two  bays  by  a  transverse  wall,  of 
which  indications  still  exist.  The  position  of 
!  this  wall  is  marked  internally  by  a  much 
broader  pier  at  this  place  in  the  south  nave 
arcade,  and  a  narrow  bay  on  the  south  aisle 
wall,  strengthened  by  two  buttresses,  with 
-decorative  pannelling  between  them,  which  is 
•also  seen  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  A  small 
bell-cot,  probably  connected  with  this  chantry, 

!  caps  the  western  gable  of  the  aisle.  The  whole 
I  arrangement  is  curious  and  unusual. 

The  church  of  Langtoft  possesses  a  very 
•noble  tower  of  Early  English  date,  surmounted 
I  with  a  Decorated  spire,  with  two  ranges  of 
|  gabled  spire-lights.  The  parapet  is  corbelled, 
and  there  are  no  pinnacles.  It  stands  at  the 
|  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  disengaged  on 
I  three  sides,  and  springs  at  one  bound  from  the 
|  ground  into  the  sky,  gradually  lessening  as  it 
I  ascends,  with  plain  flat  buttresses  rising  on 
richly  moulded  basement,  the  whole  being  of 
clean,  closely-jointed  masonry.  The  whole 
design  and  execution  is  admirable.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  tower  a  blocked  arch,  with 
•richly-carved  Decorated  capitals,  indicates  an 
-annexed  building,  which  has  been  destroyed 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  proportions. 
Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  Decorated 

*  Continued  from  last  week’s  Builder,  p.  27. 


south  chapel  to  the  chancel,  gabled,  and  with 
exquisite  gabled  buttresses,  and  tall,  square¬ 
headed  three-light  windows,  recalling  those  of 
the  chancel  of  Tideswell.  The  arcade  dividing 
this  chapel  from  the  chancel  is  of  two  dates — 
the  western  half  Early  English,  marking  the 
existence  of  a  previous  thirteenth-century 
chantry  ;  the  eastern  of  two  bays,  Decorated,  of 
great  richness,  the  capitals  elaborately  carved. 
There  are  two  canopied  piscinas  of  unusual  size 
and  magnificence  in  this  chapel,  one  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  the  other  on  the  west  face  of  the 
east  respond  on  the  north  side;  and  some 
exquisite  corbels  of  foliage.  The  contrast 
between  the  coarseness  of  the  attempts  at  figure 
carving  and  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the 
foliage  is  very  striking ;  the  one  almost  as  good 
and  the  other  almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The 
nave  arcade  of  four  bays  is  Early  English,  with 
clustered  shafts.  Some  of  the  capitals  have 
been  remodelled  in  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
times.  Under  the  embattled  parapets  of  the 
aisles  and  clearstory  are  richly-sculptured  cor¬ 
nices,  showing  the  ball- flower,  fleur-de-lis,  and 
other  conventional  ornaments.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  well-proportioned  interior  is  light  and 
pleasing.  In  singular  contrast  to  the  Mediaeval 
architecture  of  the  exterior,  the  south  porch  is 
a  composition  in  Roman  Doric,  well  designed 
and  certainly  costly,  but  sadly  out  of  place. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Market-Deeping.  The 
church  is  of  considerable  size,  but  of  no  special 
interest.  The  square  western  tower  is  dignified 
and  well  proportioned,  and  of  excellent  masonry, 
entirely  Perpendicular,  probably  by  the  same 
builders  as  that  of  Edenham ;  the  belfry  windows 
are  of  the  same  design, — coupled  two-lights 
under  one  containing  arch.  The  external  walls 
of  the  aisles  are  Decorated,  with  some  good 
gabled  buttresses  and  square-headed  two-light 
windows.  The  chancel  is  Perpendicular, 
spacious  and  lofty,  but  unattractive.  The  nave 
arcades  of  three  bays  are  Early  English,  with 
piers  of  clustered  shafts.  The  arches  are  semi¬ 
circular  on  the  north  and  pointed  to  the  south. 
On  the  north  side  we  have  the  heavy  continuous 
circular  abacus  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
On  the  south,  the  abacus  more  gracefully  breaks 
over  the  shafts.  In  the  chancel  are  gabled 
sedilia  of  coarse  workmanship,  the  crockets 
painfully  resembling  snails,  and  a  piscina  with 
ogee  canopy.  There  is  a  plain,  low  side- 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
window  above  it  contains  roundels  of  coloured 
glass  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac, 
the  patron  saint  of  Deeping,  copied  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Vicar  (the 
Dean  of  Stamford)  is  anxious  to  continue  the 
series.  On  the  east  wall  are  two  large,  but 
rather  coarse,  canopied  niches,  waiting  for 
tenants.  The  Vicarage-house  (well  known  from 
the  illustrations  in  Parker’s  “  Domestic  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  242),  when  perfect,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  only  part  re¬ 
maining  is  the  hall,  and  this  is  so  cut  up  by 
floors  and  divided  by  partitions,  that  its  ancient 
character  is  much  disguised.  The  fine  tie-beam 
roof  is  visible  in  the  upper  chambers  ;  and  one 
of  the  side  windows,  of  singular  and  beautiful 
tracery,  remains  in  its  place,  and  fragments  of 
the  others  are  carefully  preserved.  The  house 
was  probably  a  portion  of  the  Priory  established 
here  by  the  monks  of  Crowland. 

West  Deeping  has  a  good  Decorated  western 
tower  with  crocheted  spire,  opening  into  the 
church  by  a  well-proportioned  arch  with  un¬ 
moulded  jambs.  The  church  is  generally  Deco¬ 
rated  of  good  character.  In  the  west  bay  of 
each  aisle  is  a  charming  small  two-light  window 
with  an  uncusped  circle  in  the  head.  The 
tracery  of  the  chancel  windows  is  of  rather 
unusual  character.  The  nave  arcades  of  three 
bays  are  good.  The  well-proportioned  arches 
rise  from  cylindrical  piers  with  well-moulded 
capitals.  There  is  an  old  low  stone  chancel- 
screen  of  uncommon  character,  sadly  spoiled  by 
having  its  western  face  filled  with  poor  modern 
mosaic  work.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  has 
been  subjected  to  a  costly  decorative  process, 
with  a  very  doubtful  result.  The  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  have  been  covered  with  gaudy  tiles, 
and  an  elaborate  tabernacled  reredos  of  coloured 
marble  and  glass  mosaics  set  up  at  the  east 
end.  The  whole  wants  repose  and  harmony  of 
colour,  and  one  regretted  to  see  so  much  money 
spent  on  an  unsatisfactory  scheme.  The  ancient 
gabled  piscina  and  shafted  sedilia,  all  three  on 
the  same  level,  and  the  blocked  low  side  window 
are  interesting  features. 

Tallington  presented  a  horrifying  example 


of  a  scarified  interior,  the  joints  of  the  random 
masonry,  picked  out  with  dark  red  mortar,  look¬ 
ing  as  if  huge  spiders  had  spun  gigantic  cob¬ 
webs  over  the  walls.  This  proceeding,  however, 
has  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to  light  a  good 
deal  of  long-and-short  work  in  the  east  walls 
of  the  transeptal  chapels,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  original  Saxon  church  was  cruciform, 
with  chapels  opening  eastward  from  the  tran¬ 
septs.  The  south  porch  rather  singularly  occu¬ 
pies  the  west  bay  of  the  south  aisle.  It  has  a 
plain  shafted  Transition  inner  doorway.  There 
is  a  bell-cot,  too  much  covered  with  ivy,  on  the 
east  gable  of  the  nave.  The  spire  on  the  west 
tower  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1760,  and 
has  not  been  restored. 

The  church  at  Barholm  is  an  interesting 
little  building,  preserving  its  steep  roofs 
covered  with  grey  Colley  Weston  slates,  without 
a  clearstory.  The  lower  part  of  the  western 
tower  is  Early  English.  The  upper  story  on 
the  south  side  bears  the  date  of  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  1648,  shortly  before  the  decapitation  of 
Charles  I.,  with  the  quaint  inscription  : — 

Was  ever  such  a  thing  seen  since  the  creation, 

A  new  steeple  built  in  the  time  of  vexation  ? 

The  south  aisle  exhibits  some  very  curious 
features.  Within  the  south  porch,  which  has  a 
tall  gable  of  much  dignity,  is  a  good  rather  late 
Norman  doorway.  Immediately  to  the  east  of 
this  is  another  small  blocked  doorway  of  still 
earlier  date,  standing  on  a  moulded  plinth,  on 
which  the  later  Early  English  walls  to  the  east 
have  been  built.  In  the  wall  above  is  what 
looks  like  a  large  plain,  tall-shaped  cross,  but 
what  is  really  probably  a  remnant  of  pilaster 
work  belonging  to  the  original  pre-Norman 
building,  of  which  the  blocked  door  and  the 
plinth  are  also  relics.  There  is  also  a  north 
arcade  of  three  bays,  with  richly  zigzag 
moulded  arches  rising  from  cylindrical  shafts. 
The  chancel  arch  is  of  the  same  form. 

Uffington  is  a  large  and  stately  church, 
which  has  suffered  much  from  over-generous 
benefactors,  whose  liberality  has  tempted  some 
modern  architect  to  indulge  a  taste  for  mere¬ 
tricious  ornament,  at  variance  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Early  English  arcade  of  semi¬ 
circular  arches  rising  from  plain  cylinders, 
which  gives  its  character  to  the  interior.  Small 
shafts  of  coloured  marble,  rising  from  huge, 
overdone  carved  corbels,  support  the  beams  of 
a  cumbersome  modern  roof.  The  pulpit  is 
entered  by  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and,  in  place  of 
a  sounding-board,  has  a  ridiculous  overhanging, 
concave  arched  canopy,  heavy  with  executed 
carving.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exterior  is 
the  stately  western  tower,  with  a  very  rich 
West  door,  elaborately  carved  with  heraldic 
insignia,  terminated  by  a  graceful  crocheted 
spire,  united  to  the  tower  by  rather  feeble 
flying  buttresses.  The  date  1639  carved  upon 
it  is  rather  staggering.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
of  its  erection,  but  rather  of  its  restoration, — per¬ 
haps  after  being  struck  by  lightning. 

The  spacious  chancel  has  fine  chantry 
chapels  on  each  side,  filled  with  monuments 
of  various  date  and  great  interest,  which  we 
cannot  now  particularise.  The  north  chantry 
is  a  very  fine  perpendicular  design,  of  great 
loftiness  and  excellent  proportions.  The  tall 
windows,  with  battlemented  transoms  high  up 
on  the  tracery,  are  admirable  examples  of  the 
style.  The  richly-groined  ceiling  of  the  west 
tower,  with  a  central  bell-hole,  must  not  be 
omitted. 

The  little  Rutlandshire  church  of  Essendine, 
the  only  church  visited  out  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  is  well  known  for  its  simple  Norman 
aisleless  nave,  with  north  and  south  doorways  of 
excellent  character.  The  chancel  has  been 
lately  carefully  rebuilt,  preserving  the  old  Early 
English  features.  The  chancel  arch  was  evi¬ 
dently  reconstructed  when  the  Early  English 
chancel  was  built.  The  old  zig-zag  mouldings 
of  the  arch  were  reset  on  the  original  Norman 
piers  in  a  pointed  form.  The  little  Early 
English  double-gabled  bell-cot  on  the  west 
gable  is  a  very  picturesque  feature.  The  church 
has  been  carefully  restored  at  the  expense  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

The  last  church  visited,  Cartby,  was  the  only 
one  of  which  the  condition  was  otherwise  than 
reputable.  It  ought  not  to  he  long  before  it  is 
subjected  to  the  same  wholesome  process  of 
cleansing  and  reparation  which  all  the  others 
seen  in  these  excursions  have  undergone.  The 
fabric  is  chiefly  Early  English,  of  very  good 
character.  The  arcades  have  semicircular 
arches  rising  from  cylindrical  shafts.  The 
western  tower  is  Early  English,  with  a  well- 


proportioned  broach-spire,  sadly  wanting  an 
appropriate  cap-stone,  rising  from  a  corbelled 
parapet.  In  the  south  porch  is  a  broken  holy- 
water  stoup,  and  an  Early  English  piscina  in 
the  chancel.  The  west  tower  arch  rises  from 
conical  corbels  of  enormous  size.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  floriated  coffin-lid  in  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  church  possesses  many  other 
points  of  interest  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
excursion  of  the  Society  should  have  ended 
with  the  only  uncared-for  church  in  the  whole 
series. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR¬ 
VEYORS. 

Tiie  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Portsmouth  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
July,  and  was  well  attended  by  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clarke,  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  Portsmouth,  said  that  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  that  function  had  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  whisper  which  had  reached  him  since  he 
had  been  in  the  room,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  contents  of  the  ballot-box  became  known 
his  friend,  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  the  Borough 
Engineer  of  Portsmouth,  would  be  elected  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  hoped  that 
their  visit  would  be  one  of  great  pleasure  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  great  advantage  to 
the  public.  The  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth 
would  be  very  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Boulnois 
had  been  elected  President  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  Association  as  that  which  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary.  In  the  course  of  it  the  Council  again 
acknowledged  the  kind  assistance  accorded  to 
the  Association  by  the  various  municipal  and 
other  authorities.  During  the  financial  year 
ending  April  30th  thirty-one  new  members — 
twenty-nine  ordinary  members  and  two  gra¬ 
duates — had  joined  the  Association.  The 
number  on  the  roll  of  the  Association  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  thirteen  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  333  ordinary  members,  and  twenty-five 
graduates,  making  a  total  of  371.  The  audited 
balance-sheet  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£320.  11s.  5d. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  the 
report  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  stated  to  have 
been  elected  by  ballot  to  the  Council :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  C.  Dunscombe,  T.  Hewson,  T.  De  Meade; 
Ordinary  Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  W.  B.  G. 
Bennett,  S.  Brown,  J.  Cartwright,  J.  H.  Cox, 
W.  S.  Crimp,  J.  T.  Eayres,  E.  R.  S.  Escott,  S.  M. 
Fowler,  J.  B.  McCallum,  H.  U.  McKie,  A.  W. 
Parry,  T.  Walker,  C.  Jones  (hon.  sec.),  and  L. 
Angell  (hon.  treasurer). 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  the 
retiring  President,  the  latter  made  a  modest 
reply,  remarking  that  he  felt  that  whatever 
professional  success  he  might  have  obtained  in 
his  career  had  been  largely  due  to  his  being  a 
member  of  that  Association.  He  then,  amid 
applause,  introduced  the  new  President  (Mr. 
H.  P.  Boulnois),  as  one  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  municipal  engineer,  and  who  was 
well  known  by  his  “  Hand-book  to  Municipal 
Engineering.”  He  believed  that  Mr.  Boulnois 
would  do  the  Association  a  great  honour  by 
being  its  President,  and  that  he  would  form 
one  of  the  many  eminent  gentlemen  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  towns  of  this  country  who 
had  been  their  Presidents. 

The  President  (Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois)  then  de¬ 
livered  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  election,  and  assured 
the  members  that  his  best  endeavours  during 
his  year  of  office  would  be  devoted  to  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Association  to  the 
utmost  of  his  energy  and  ability.  Looking 
back  upon  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  lpim  during  the  sixteen  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Association,  he  felt  that  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  was  not  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  He  Bhould,  however,  by  every  exer¬ 
tion  in  his  power,  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
high  position  which  the  Association  now  held, 
and  if  it  was  possible  by  any  efforts  of  his  and 
by  their  assistance  to  still  further  raise  it  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  they  might  rest  as¬ 


sured  that  he  would  strive  to  do  so.  Looking 
through  the  fourteen  back  volumes  of  the 
“  Proceedings,”  lie  found  that  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
six  papers  had  been  read  and  discussed  upon  the 
general  subject  of  drainage  and  upon  questions 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  sewage.  All  the 
papers  contained  most  important  and  valuable 
information,  and  in  many  cases  were  descrip: 
tions  of  works  designed  by  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  those  members 
who  had  prepared  and  read  the  papers.  Upon 
subjects  connected  with  sanitary  legislation,  and 
the  work  of  the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts, 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  Town  Engineer  or 
Surveyor,  twenty-seven  papers  had  been  read 
and  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed.  Upon  that 
very  debatable  and  much-disputed  question, — 
the  ventilation  of  sewers, — five  papers  had  been 
read,  which  contained  some  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  information  ever  published  upon 
that  most  important  subject.  Fifteen  papers 
had  been  read  upon  the  question  of  the  water 
supply  of  towns ;  the  lighting  of  streets  both 
by  gas  and  electricity  had  been  dealt  with  in 
ten  papers.  There  had  been  fifteen  papers  upon 
streets  and  their  construction ;  upon  house  drain¬ 
age,  and  the  sanitation  generally  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  thirteen  papers  had  been  given  to  the 
Association.  The  construction  of  street  tram¬ 
way  lines  of  numerous  descriptions  had  been 
considered  in  seven  papers,  and  there  had  been 
seventeen  papers  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  of 
a  most  interesting  character,  in  addition  to 
eighteen  papers  giving  minute  descriptions  of 
public  works  which  had  been  visited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  This  was  a  most 
creditable  record,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  fell 
far  short  of  any  adequate  epitome  of  the  real 
amount  of  useful  work  which  was  daily  and 
hourly  being  carried  out  by  members  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  upwards  of  1,000  gentlemen  eligible  for 
enrolment  as  members,  and  yet  their  actual 
number  was  only  371,  and  only  seventy-one 
of  that  number  contributed  papers.  There 
still  remained  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
to  be  gained  only  by  constant  work  and  ex¬ 
perience,  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which 
had  been  dealt  with  at  their  meetings.  The 
question  of  the  profitable  disposal  of  water- 
carried  town  sewage  still  remained  unsettled  ; 
the  most  effective  method  of  sewer  ventilation 
was  still  another  active  bone  of  contention ; 
whether  we  should  have  public  and  private 
lighting  by  electricity  or  remain  contented  with 
gas,  had  by  no  means  yet  been  settled  either  by 
experts  or  by  the  vox  jfopuli ;  it  was  still  a  de- 
bateable  question  whether  wood  or  asphalte 
made  the  best  surface  wherewith  to  cover  their 
roadways :  the  practical  working  of  many  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  and  other 
sanitary  Acts,  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
and  there  were  not  many  sections  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  Public  Health  Act  (1875)  which 
could  not  be  well  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  lack  of 
subjects  for  papers.  The  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  thick  fogs  was  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
solve  without  a  considerable  alteration  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  The  avoidance  of 
that  irritating  and  injurious  noise  caused  by 
the  great  traffic  of  their  streets,  whether  it  was 
to  be  cured  by  improved  movements  or  im¬ 
proved  wheels  and  horses’  shoes,  or  both  or 
neither,  time  would  show.  The  better  housing 
of  the  working  classes  had  still  a  future,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  strides  that  had  been 
made  during  recent  years.  That  unostentatious 
but  necessary  work,  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  house  refuse,  was  at  present  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  was  susceptible  of  improvement. 
The  present  arrangement  for  the  laying  of  gas 
and  water  mains  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
and  the  removal  of  the  unsightly,  and  some¬ 
times  dangerous,  overhead  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires  to  beneath  the  roadways  or  foot- 
walks,  would  not  be  satisfactory  unless  special 
means  were  provided  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  the  surface  for  repairs  or  con¬ 
nexions,  &c.  The  rapid  growth  of  these  ne¬ 
cessities  of  civilisation,  and  the  addition 
of  hydraulic  pressure  mains,  steam  -  pipes 
from  central  stations,  and  the  feasibility  of 
gaseous  fuel  similarly  laid  on,  would  before 
long  necessitate  legislation  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Speaking  for  a  moment  upon  the 
subjects  which  would  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Council  during  his  year  of  office,  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  pass-certificates  was,  he  believed, 
daily  growing  in  popular  favour  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  registration  of  the  Association  could  but 


add  to  the  value  of  those  certificates,  which 
were  only  gained  after  a  most  rigid  test.  He 
hoped  at  some  future  time  to  welcome  them 
again  to  Portsmouth,  when  he  should  be  able  to 
give  them  a  paper  setting  forth  the  details  of 
the  working  of  this  last  departure.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Boulnois  said  he  believed  that  the 
Association  of  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
that  day  of  being  elected  President  was  daily 
increasing  in  strength  and  importance,  and  that 
the  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  they 
belonged  was  daily  growing  in  popular  favour 
and  esteem. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lemon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Angell,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the- 
President  for  his  address. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  AngelL 
that  the  Association  should  be  registered  under 
the  Companies’  Act,  and  a  committee  of  fiv  e 
members  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to 
carry  the  aforesaid  resolution  into  effect. 

Mr.  Francis  Newman,  C.E.,  Borough- 
Engineer,  Ryde,  I.W.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  The  Relation  of  Local  Authorities  and  their 
Surveyors  to  Improvements  in  the  Sanitary 
Arrangements  of  Existing  Buildings.”  In  the- 
course  of  this  paper  the  author  said : 

“  In  new  buildings  the  Surveyor  can  enforce 
a  definite  system  of  drainage,  and  par¬ 
ticular  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  discon¬ 
nexion,  as  well  as  specific  apparatus  for  water- 
closets  ;  he  has  not  to  convince  any  one  that 
his  opinion  on  sanitary  principles  is  correct,  but 
has  merely  to  enforce  the  execution  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner  of  the  work  as  described  in  the- 
by-laws;  on  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to- 
existing  buildings,  we  have  to  show  that  the 
arrangements  provided  ‘  are  not  sufficient  or 
that  the  premises,  are,  owing  to  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  ‘  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,’  and  in  the  generality  of 
cases  to  convince  magistrates  of  the  soundness 
of  our  conclusions.  I  presume  the  sections  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  under  which  sanitary 
authorities  most  frequently  deal  with  the- 
arrangements  of  existing  buildings  are:  -3^ 
‘  Power  of  local  authority  to  enforce  drainage  of 
undrained  houses.’  36.  ‘  Power  of  local  authority 
to  enforce  provision  of  privy  accommodation  for 
houses.’  91  to  103.  Dealing  with  nuisances. 
The  work  empowered  to  be  done  under  sections- 
23  and  36  may,  in  default  of  compliance  with 
notice,  be  executed  by  the  sanitary  authority v 
and  the  cost  recovered  from  the  owner;  but 
proceedings  in  reference  to  the  nuisance  sections 
are  more  cumbersome,  and  defects  that  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  those  sections  are  frequently 
of  the  greater  importance.  ...  I  think, 
in  dealing  with  existing  houses,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  treat  them,  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  as  we  should  new  buildings,  and  I  regret- 
very  much  that  a  measure  was  not  passed  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  County  Government 
Bill,  which  would  have  enabled  authorities  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  both  new  and  old 
buildings.  Such  a  measure  might  have  included 
the  removal  of  other  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  administration,  and  would  not 
have  occupied  a  tithe  of  the  time  devoted  tc- 
the  bill  above  named.  There  is,  however,  one 
way  of  helping  ourselves  in  this  matter,  which- 
I  think  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  many.  Our 
excellent  President  told  me  some  years  ago  that 
he  had  drafted  a  by-law,  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  reference  to  drains  forming  new  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  sewers,  even  although  not 
intended  for  new  buildings ;  and  the  Towe> 
Clerk  of  my  borough  drew  my  attention  not 
long  since  to  sub-section  4  of  section  157,whicb 
enables  a  Sanitary  Authority  to  make  by-laws 
with  reference  to  the  drainage  of  buildings,, 
the  restriction  of  this  power  to.  make  by¬ 
laws  to  new  buildings  only,  which  appears 
in  the  prior  sub-sections,  is  omitted  from 
this  ;  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  as  no  model  by¬ 
laws  have  been  issued  by  them  applicable  to- 
the  drainage  of  existing  buildings.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  localities  would  submit  such 
by-laws  to  the  central  Board,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  their  sanction  thereto ;  such  by-laws 
might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  profession,, 
be  drafted  by  the  Council  of  this  Association. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  variation  in  the  practice- 
in  dealing  with  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
existing  buildings.  I  think  there  is  another 
way  in  which  the  practice  in  this  department 
varies,  and  that  is  that  the  defects  are  often 
dealt  with  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and1 
the  sanitary  inspector  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Surveyor ;  and  I  suppose  we  should  all  b& 
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strongly  of  opinion  that  all  works  of  a  structural 
character,  or  involving  mechanical  appliances, 
whether  executed  by  a  local  authority  or  super¬ 
vised  by  its  officers,  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Surveyor’s  department,  and  that  if  so  controlled 
the  practice  in  different  towns  would  be  more 
uniform.  Now  in  dealing  with  defective  houses 
I  have  found  one  difficulty  which  would  not 
arise  were  it  clearly  laid  down  that 
what  are  good  and  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  in  new  houses,  built  under  some 
public  supervision,  with  precautions  against 
damp  walls  and  damp  floors,  are  also  good  and 
reasonable  for  existing  buildings  which  may 
not  have  been  built  with  such  care ;  the 
difficulty  I  refer  to  is  that  magistrates  will 
generally  only  make  orders  to  do  the  minimum 
of  work.  In  going  before  a  Court,  in  order  to 
ensure  getting  an  order,  it  is  often  necessary 
that  evidence  should  be  given  to  show  that  the 
improvements  are  absolutely  required,  and  that 
without  such  improvements  the  premises  are 
injurious  to  health.  In  practice  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  devising  works  of  house  drainage  and 
arrangements  connected  therewith,  to  provide 
safeguards,  which,  although  wise  precautionary 
measures,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  prove  that 
they  are  all  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  in¬ 
jury  to  health  will  result  from  the  omission  of 
any  part  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  discon¬ 
nexion  of  drain  from  sewer,  and  the  provision 
of  an  air  inlet  on  the  house  side  of  such  dis¬ 
connexion.  On  a  house  which  has  the  wastes 
disconnected,  the  inlets  to  drain  all  properly 
trapped,  and  the  soil  -  pipe  placed  at  the 
farthest  point  of  the  drain  from  the  sewer,  and 
carried  a  suitable  height  above  the  roof  for 
ventilation,  this  drain  might  be  trapped  near 
its  entrance  to  the  premises,  but  without  an  air 
inlet  on  the  house  side  of  it.  In  this  case  the 
ventilation-pipe  would  relieve  the  traps  from 
pressure,  though  there  would  not  be  a  current 
of  air  through  the  drain  and  soil-pipe,  which  we 
think  desirable  to  constantly  change  the  air  in 
the  drain  ;  or  the  drain  may  not  be  trapped  from 
the  sewer,  in  which  case  air  will  pass  from  the 
sewer  through  the  drain  and  ventilation-pipe  ; 
still  the  latter  will  relieve  the  traps  from  pres¬ 
sure.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  recog¬ 
nised  the  value  of  this  extra  precaution  and  of 
the  system  of  double  disconnexion  generally ; 
but  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  absence  of 
double  disconnexion  causes  a  house  to  be  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to 
health  ?  There  then  follows  another  question  : 
if  the  greater  perfection  of  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  cannot  be  enforced  is  it  expedient  to 
give  notices  requiring  them,  or  simply  to  limit 
the  notice  to  such  works  the  omission  of  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  are  injurious  to 
health?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  drainage 
and  other  arrangements  of  existing  buildings 
which  need  amendment  may  be  divided 
mto  two  clauses.  1.  Those  with  drains  of 
improper  material  or  of  such  gradient  as  to 
cause  _  deposit,  or  drains  with  the  collars  of 
the  pipes  broken  off,  and  connexions  made  by 
cutting  holes  in  the  pipes,  with  inside  soil-  pipe 
or  traps  pierced  with  holes,  scullery,  and  other 
sinks  or  cellar  grating  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  dram,  watqr-closet  cisterns  supplying  drink- 
mg-water,  drain  not  ventilated,  or  some  of  these 
defects.  2.  Those  which,  although  having  a 
tan:  drain,  scullery,  and  other  wastes  discon¬ 
nected,  and  the  drain  ventilated,  have  defective 
closet  apparatus,  the  soil-pipe  within  the  house, 
and  the  house-drain  not  disconnected  from  the 
sewer.  With  the  first  class  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  deal ;  with  the  second  it  is  less  simple, 
because,  as  before  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
the  absolute  necessity  of  perfection  in  such 
matters.  I  have  before  referred  to  the  practice 
m  some  places  of  the  authority  taking  action 
only  on  the  report  of  the  officer  of  health  or 
the  sanitary  inspector,  and  I  have  known  cases 
in  my  own  borough  where  notices  have  been 
given,  on  the  report  of  one  of  those  officers,  to 
disconnect  the  scullery-sink :  those  scullery-sinks 
have  been  disconnected,  and  I  have  afterwards 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  buildings  and  open 
the  drains,  and  have  found  that  whereas 
prior  to  the  disconnexion,  the  scullery  waste  ran 
into  a  brick  drain  under  the  sink,  which  brick 
dram  traversed  the  scullery  and  some  other  part 
of  the  building,  disconnexion,  as  carried  out, 
simply  meant  that  a  trap  was  put  outside  for 
the  waste  discharge,  such  trap  being  discon¬ 
nected  with  the  old  brick  drain  under  the  build¬ 
ing.  Now  with  reference  to  the  designing  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in 
existing  houses,  it  appears  to  me  very  advan¬ 
tageous  that  all  these  alterations  should  be  done 


under  the  Surveyor’s  direction ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  right  that  owners  of  property  should 
expect  the  local  Surveyor  to  design  these  altera¬ 
tions  for  them,  but  rather  that  they  should  submit 
a  plan  to  him  which  he  will  examine  and  give 
his  opinion  on ;  and  if  satisfactory,  they  will 
carry  out  such  a  plan  under  his  superintendence, 
as  all  such  work  should  be  superintended  by  a 
public  officer.  The  difficulty  that  arises  on  this 
question  seems  to  be  this,  that  an  owner  of 
property  who  removes  defects  voluntarily  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  he 
who  waits  until  the  authority  compels  him  to 
make  the  improvement ;  as  the  former  has  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  professional  man. 
whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  Surveyor  sets  out 
in  the  notice  what  is  required  to  be  done. 
Having  just  referred  to  the  subject  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  work  in  progress,  I  would  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
that  every  house  drain  should  be  inspected  by 
a  public  officer  before  the  joint-holes  are  filled 
in,  its  joints  examined,  gradients  tested,  and  a 
plan  taken,  which  plan  should  be  put  upon  the 
town  map,  if  that  map  is  of  not  less  scale  than 
-g-Uj ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  for  the  inspector  to  initial  the  map  and 
place  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  an  inspection 
book,  in  which  the  portions  of  the  drains  in¬ 
spected  are  entered  day  by  day,— a  tracing 
showing  the  plan  of  the  drains  being  pasted  in 
the  book,  and  the  initials  of  the  inspector, 
together  with  description  of  the  gradients  and 
ventilation  of  the  work,  being  attached  to  the 
plan  renders  the  discovery  of  alterations  com- 
comparatively  easy.  There  is  another  point, 
and  that  is  the  disposition  of  tenants  to  seek 
the  intervention  of  the  authority  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done  by  their  landlords  which  they  are 
unable  to  secure  themselves ;  this,  I  think,  is 
perfectly  legitimate  if  defects  arise  after  the 
tenancy  has  commenced,  or  if  a  state  of  things 
exists  which  was  thought  fairly  good  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  tenancy,  but  which  has  become 
obsolete  when  the  interference  is  sought ;  but  I 
have  known  cases  where  persons,  perfectly  able 
to  pay  a  fee  for  professional  advice  before  taking 
a  house,  within  six  months  after  entering  into 
occupation,  call  upon  the  local  Surveyor  to  put 
jressure  on  the  landlord,  either  by  reporting  to 
lis  committee,  or  by  personal  action,  to  induce 
such  landlord  to  make  improvements  which  the 
tenant  should  have  required  to  be  done  before 
he  entered  into  occupation.  In  some  towns, 
particularly  watering  -  places,  the  system  of 
granting  certificates  when  houses  are  in  a  good 
sanitary  state  has  been  put  into  practice.  I 
have  myself  thought  the  system  might  be  used 
as  an  inducement  to  owners  to  put  their  houses 
in  order,  but  I  confess  I  have  found  many  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  it ;  one  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is,  that  such  certificate  ought  to  give 
full  particulars  of  the  arrangements,  so  that 
alterations  or  defects  subsequently  introduced 
under  bad  advice  may  be  easily  detected.  I 
have  found  that  where  a  drainage  system  was 
provided  with  disconnecting  trap  and  air 
inlet,  and  an  exit  for  the  air  through  the 
soil  and  ventilation-pipe  which  was  outside 
the  building,  such  exit  had  three  years 
afterwards  been  stopped  by  a  trap  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  because  the 
owner  complained  of  a  smell  from  the  water- 
closet,  which,  by  the  way,  was  of  the  old  pan 
and  iron  container  type,  and  which  was  re¬ 
moved  before  I  saw  the  house  the  second  time. 
There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer, — 
one  which  I  doubt  not  all  those  gentlemen 
whose  sphere  of  duty  lies  in  towns  which  have 
had  drainage  more  than  thirty  years  are  too 
familiar  with, — namely,  those  drains  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  maintaining  which  is  legally  on 
the  authorities,  but  morally  on  two  or  more 
owners  :  I  mean  joint-branch  drains  used  by  two 
or  more  houses,  which,  but  for  the  interpre¬ 
tating  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  no  one 
would  deem  public  sewers.  It  appears  to  me  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  sanitary  progress  that 
Authorities  should  at  once  recognise  and  accept 
their  responsibilities,  treat  these  drains  as 
sewers,  and  reconstruct  them  where  necessary 
and  provide  means  for  their  ventilation ;  that 
Authorities  should,  in  fact,  lead  sanitary  im¬ 
provement.  There  is  one  other  point  of  inte 
rest  on  the  question  of  these  drains  to  which  I 
would  refer:  supposing  a  drain  taking  the 
drainage  of  two  houses,  and,  therefore,  legally 
a  sewer  repairable  by  the  Authority,  ceases  to 
take  the  drainage  of  one  of  the  houses,  does  it 
cease  to  be  a  sewer  ?  ” 

After  some  discussion  the  members  adjourned 


for  luncheon,  after  which  the  following  papers 
were  read, — viz.,  on  “  Portland  Cement,”  by  Mr. 
W.  Santo  Crimp ;  on  “  Sewer  Ventilation,”  by 
Mr.  Archibald  H.  Ford;  and  on  “Electric 
Lighting,”  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock.  To  one  or  two 
of  these  we  may  possibly  return  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 

The  second  and  third  days  of  the  meeting 
were  mainly  devoted  to  visits  to  H.M.  Dock¬ 
yard  and  to  the  new  Portsmouth  Waterworks 
at  Havant. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  CORK. 

This,  writes  a  correspondent,  is  the  church 
referred  to  in  Thackeray’s  “  Irish  Sketch 
Book  ” : — 

“On  the  road  is  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  which  will  be  handsome  so  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  raised  to  complete  it. 
But,  as  at  Waterford,  the  chapel  has  been  com¬ 
menced  and  the  money  has  failed,  and  the  fine 
portico  which  is  to  decorate  it  one  day  as  yet  only 
exists  on  the  architect’s  paper.” 

About  three  months  ago  the  Father  Mathew 
Centenary  Committee  issued  a  circular  to  some 
of  the  leading  architects  practising  in  Ireland, 
about  twelve  in  number,  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  alike,  but  all  more  or  less  identified  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture, inviting  them  to  send 
in  designs  for  the  fagade  of  this  church,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  complete  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  From  the  twelve 
designs — the  identity  of  the  authors  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  motto  or  nom  de  plume — sub¬ 
mitted,  three  were  selected  for  further  com¬ 
petition,  the  authors  being  required  to  furnish 
all  the  work,  drawings,  and  other  requirements 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  building 
contract,  for  which  each  was  rewarded  with  the 
honorarium  of  501.,  the  author  of  the  design 
finally  selected  by  the  committee  being  chosen 
as  the  architect  of  the  work.  The  successful 
competitor  in  this  case  is  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin, 
M.A.,  of  Dublin,  who  has  circulated  amongst 
the  building  committee  an  explanatory  state¬ 
ment  descriptive  of  his  design,  from  which 
some  of  the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 
He  admits  that  the  conception  of  the  Messrs. 
Payne,  the  architects  who  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  began  this  church,  is  in  its  way  a  fine  one, 
and  has  founded  on  its  main  idea  his  own 
design,  which  is  English  Gothic  of  a  late 
Perpendicular  type.  The  fagade  consists  of  a 
portico  of  three  arches  the  full  height  of  the 
nave,  with  screens  of  sculptured  stonework  at 
the  base,  having  niches,  containing  the  patron 
saints  of  the  southern  provinces,  with  a  glory 
of  early  Franciscan  saints  and  martyrs.  Over 
the  main  gable  rises  the  tower,  which  is  in 
three  stages,  crowned  by  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  architect  provided  for  all  the  work 
being  done  in  County  Cork  limestone,  and 
wrought  within  the  city.  The  estimated  cost 
of  erection  is  6.000Z.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A., 
acted  as  referee  or  consulting  architect  to  the 
committee. 
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ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL,  JULY,  1889. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  the  Master  of  this 
School,  sends  us  the  following  lists  : — 

Students :  Upper  School. 

A.  Mackintosh.  I  J.  C.  Watt, 

L.  Martin. 

Students :  lower  School. 


A.  W.  Hoskings. 
W.  C.  Howgate. 
H.  E.  Kirby. 

C.  W.  Baker. 

C.  Bywater. 

A.  J.  Edwards. 
E.  J.  Gibson. 

S.  M.  Herbert. 
R.  S.  Lorimer. 
H.  L.  Paterson. 


W.  S.  Taylor. 

A.  F.  Usher. 

H.  A.  Woodington, 
r. 

R.  A.  Reid. 

P.  D.  Smith. 

J.  S.  Stewart. 

G.  Streatfield. 

H.  Tooley. 

A.  B.  Yea-tes. 


Probationers. 


Sale  of  the  Grove  Estate,  Wanstead. — 

The  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Grove 
Estate,  Wanstead,  took  place  on  the  11th  inst., 
and  attracted  a  very  large  attendance  of  buyers. 
The  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Morris,  of 
the  firm  of  Protheroe  &  Morris,  under  a  marquee 
on  the  premises.  We  understand  the  whole  of 
the  plots  were  sold. 
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Jllustrations. 


DUNSTABLE  PKIORY  CHURCH: 

PART  OF  WEST  FRONT. 

UNSTABLE  Priory  Church  wa3  founded 
by  Henry  I.,  the  charter  being  drawn 
up  soon  after  1131.  The  fine,  impres¬ 
sive  late  Norman  work  of  the  nave  may  safely 
be  dated  at  a  year  or  two  after  this, — viz.,  1132 
or  1133.  The  nave  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
original  Norman  church,  there  being  now  no 
choir,  transepts,  or  central  tower.  Of  the  priory 
and  its  buildings  only  a  basement  remains.  The 
original  weBt  end  (the  last  part  of  the  church 
which  was  finished)  is  Transitional  in  style.  Of 
this  Transitional  work  all  that  now  remains  is 
the  large  central  west  door,  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  elaborately-carved  semi-circular  arch, 
together  with  the  right  half  of  a  second  and 
smaller  semi-circular  arch  to  the  left,  beneath 
which  are  one  or  two  intersecting  arches  of  the 
same  date  and  identical  in  design,  or  almost  so, 
with  the  remarkable  series  of  intersecting 
arches  in  the  “  slype,”  on  the  south  of  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral.  The  semi¬ 
circular  intersecting  arches  spring  from  richly- 
carved  capitals,  as  they,  without  doubt, 
originally  did  at  St.  Albans.  The  original 
splendour  of  the  western  doorway  at  Dun¬ 
stable  can  be  well  inferred  from  our  illus¬ 
tration  ;  all  the  carved  work  was  originally 
deeply  undercut,  and  this  delicate  hollow  work 
has  always  attracted  birds  for  nesting  purposes 
The  birds,  in  turn,  have  had  a  strong  attraction 
for  boys,  and  heavy  stones  have  in  past  times 
been  thrown  up  to  dislodge  birds’-nests  and 
eggs,  the  consequence  being  that  very  little  of 
the  old  carved  work  is  now  left  intact.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  carving  left  for  a  drawing 
of  a  restoration  of  the  original  carved  designs, 
and  we  may  return  to  this  subject  at  some 
future  time.  The  supporting  capitals  are  all  in 
situ ;  these  are  mostly  carved  with  figure  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  best  style  of  Transitional  art.  The 
shafts  have  all  vanished  except  two,  as  shown. 
Other  pieces  of  shafts  are  built  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  wall.  Over  the  capital  of  the  shaft  to  the 
extreme  left  is  a  bust  (apparently  of  a  King), 
and  said  to  be  Henry  I.,  the  founder.  The 
remains  of  three  other  busts  occur  over  the 
extreme  right  and  the  two  inner  capitals. 
The  grand  Early  English  door  to  the  left 
opens  into  the  present  tower ;  the  two  tiers  of 
arcading  above  are  equal  to  any  of  the  work  at 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Albans ;  the  diaper- 
work  on  the  surface  reminds  one  strongly  of 
Westminster.  All  the  Early  English  work  at 
Dunstable  is  of  the  best  and  finest  character. 
The  two  windows  over  the  central  door  light 
the  nave.  The  Early  English  work  inside 
these  windows  is  very  fine,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  original  work  within  the  three  porches  at 
the  west  end  of  St.  Albans.  The  small  door 
(seen  in  the  fifth  opening  from  the  left  of  the 
upper  arcade)  is  reached  from  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  below,  and  the  open  arcade  passage 
leads  to  the  staircase  of  the  tower  turret  to  the 
left.  The  large  central  door  is  filled  in  with 
Early  Perpendicular  work:  this  might  have 
been  inserted  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
great  arch,  for  parts  of  the  church  have  in  old 
times  fallen  in.  Numerous  sculptured  figures 
must  have  embellished  this  front  at  one  time, 
for  in  the  portion  illustrated  there  are  niches 
and  pedestals  for  no  less  than  fourteen  figures, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  one  figure  still  remains 
in  situ, — seen  at  the  bottom  left  of  our  plate  in 
the  buttress.  In  every  instance  the  courses  of 
the  masonry  show  where  work  of  different 
periods  coalesce.  A  few  years  ago  the  tower 
was  entered  from  outside  over  a  stone  coffin  ; 
this  coffin  has  now  disappeared.  The  church 
was  well  restored  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke.  Our  illustration  is  from 
a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
of  Dunstable. 


“THE  KULM,”  BEARSTED,  KENT. 

This  house  has  recently  been  built  on  an 
elevated  site  commanding  a  delightful  view  over 
the  North  Downs,  with  the  ivy-draped  church 
and  village  of  Bearsted  lying  in  the  middle 
distance,  surrounded  by  hop-gardens.  On  the 
south-east  front  a  broad  terrace  with  concrete 
retaining  walls  has  been  constructed  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  and  contains  in  front  various  out-offices, 
such  as  potting-shed,  tool-house,  &c.  A  Canadian 
wind-mill  which  pumps  the  water  from  a  well 
■for  domestic  purposes  forms  a  conspicuous  but 
not  unsightly  object  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 


These  works,  with  the  sewerage  arrangements 
and  laying-out  of  the  site  generally,  were  com¬ 
pleted  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  house  under 
the  direction  of  the  proprietor,  Dr.  Adams,  of 
Maidstone. 

The  arrangement  of  the  house,  as  regards  the 
ground-floor,  is  shown  on  the  plan  given  with 
the  accompanying  views.  The  accommodation 
of  the  upper  floors  consists  of  eight  bedrooms, 
dressing,  bath,  linen,  and  box-rooms,  and  w.c. 
The  basement  contains  larder,  wine-cellar, 
store-cellars,  and  heating  apparatus. 

The  walls,  where  not  covered  with  tile-hang¬ 
ing,  are  faced  with  local  red-pressed  bricks,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  Red  Cali¬ 
fornian  pine  has  been  used  for  the  panelled 
ceilings  of  dining-room,  library,  and  hall,  and 
for  much  of  the  internal  joinery,  yellow  pine 
being  employed  in  the  more  exposed  positions. 
Wood  block  flooring  of  simple  pattern,  in  oak 
and  jarrah  wood,  has  been  laid  in  the  hall  and 
library. 

The  house  has  been  built  without  contract,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £1,600,  by  Mr.  George  Ansett, 
builder,  of  Maidstone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Langham,  architect,  of  Manchester. 


GLOUCESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

We  give  this  week  perspective  views  of  the 
second  and  third  premiated  designs  in  this 
competition,  by  Messrs.  Medland  &  Son  and 
Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Trew  respectively,  and  also  the 
perspective  view  of  the  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Giles  &  Gough,  which  we  referred  to  in 
our  article  on  the  competition  as  the  best  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  room.  For  this  reason  we  have  given 
it  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  two  premiated 
designs,  which,  architecturally,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  present  but  very  meagre  interest,  and 
which  probably  owed  their  position  in  the 
competition  mainly  to  merits  of  plan. 

The  plans  of  all  three  designs  exhibit  good 
points,  and  we  have  given  the  principal  floors 
of  each,  side  by  side,  for  comparison. 

Beyond  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  remarks  we  have  already  made  on 
the  various  designs. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JAMES  PICTON. 

We  record  with  much  regret  the  sudden 
death  of  Sir  James  Picton,  F.RI.B.A.,  F.S.A., 
which  occurred  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  his 
residence,  Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  Liverpool, 
after  a  few  hours’  illness.  According  to  a  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  he 
was  born  in  Liverpool  on  Dec.  2,  1805,  and  he 
was  therefore  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  timber  merchant,  Mr.  William 
Picton,  who  had  migrated  to  Liverpool  from 
Warrington,  in  which  town  or  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  several  generations  of  the  family  had 
lived.  Young  James  Picton  was  sent  to  a 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Prior,  but  his  school-days 
were  brief,  for  a  little  after  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  his  father’s  office, 
and  became  bookkeeper.  It  is  stated  that 
he  threw  himself  into  this  dry  business  work 
with  as  much  energy  as  that  which  cha¬ 
racterised  his  more  congenial  studies  of 
antiquarian  matters  in  later  years.  After 
the  termination  of  his  father’s  business  career, 
the  deceased  was  thrown  upon  the  world  at  a 
very  critical  period,  between  boyhood  and  man¬ 
hood,  without  any  technical  knowledge  of  a 
trade  or  profession,  and  without  any  patronage 
to  secure  him  an  opening.  At  this  time  two 
very  diverse  situations  were  offered,  one  in  a 
venetian-blind  business,  the  other  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  architect  and  surveyor. 
As  everybody  knows,  he  accepted  the  last-named 
offer,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  strange  circumstances,  and  became 
exceedingly  valuable  to  his  employer.  He 
married  at  an  early  age.  To  support  his  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  to  make  great  efforts,  and  to  en¬ 
counter  an  immense  amount  of  work.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  home  at  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  would  get 
through  a  piece  of  surveying  in  the  country,  and 
would  return  in  time  for  ordinary  office  work  at 
nine  o’clock.  He  would  carry  on  his  usual  duties 
the  whole  day, — and  business  hours  were  much 
longer  then  than  now.  Then  he  would  sit  up 
the  greater  part,  or  occasionally  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  next  night  to  work  out  the 
figures  he  had  taken  the  previous  morning, 
and  to  write  his  report.  By  this  means  he 
made  himself  so  valuable  as  to  become  a 


necessity  of  the  business.  He  identified  himself 
with  it,  and  when  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart  retired, 
he  succeeded  both  to  his  house  and  office,  which 
were  situate  at  the  corner  of  Russell-street  and 
Warren-street.  But  as  the  professional  work 
now  rapidly  increased,  a  removal  was  necessary 
to  the  more  commercial  part  of  the  town.  The 
period  of  palatial  office  buildings  was  just  be¬ 
ginning,  and  his  business-like  grasp  of  practical 
needs,  together  with  his  clear-headed  faculty, 
made  him  very  successful  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plans.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  peculiar  adapta¬ 
bility  of  Italian  architecture  to  commercial 
needs.  The  result  is  seen  in  Fenwick-chambers, 
Tower-buildings,  the  Corn  Exchange,  Brown’s- 
buildiDgs,  and  others.  Sir  J.  Picton’s  clear 
style  of  writing  and  his  power  of  lucid  ex¬ 
position  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  a  surveyor, 
and  when  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  only 
express  well  the  grounds  of  an  opinion,  but 
could  bear  with  imperturbable  composure  any 
amount  of  cross-examination  upon  the  subject, 
his  services  in  railway  business  became  very 
highly  valued.  In  the  complicated  questions 
arising  out  of  compulsory  acquisition  of  land 
for  public  purposes  he  was  for  many  years  re¬ 
cognised  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
country.  Our  space  is  too  brief  to  mention  at 
length  Sir  James  Picton’s  public  services  to  his 
native  town,  where  his  name  will  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  Picton  Reading  Room,  in  which 
is  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  following  incrip- 
tion : — 

“This  building,  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  was  by  resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  6th  October, 
1876,  ordered  to  be  named  the  Picton  Reading-room,  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  James 
AUanson  Picton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Library  and  Museum  and  G-dlery  of  Arts 
Committee,  which  he  has  occupied  for  a  period  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  century.’’ 

His  labours  as  an  antiquary  and  writer  are  well 
known,  one  of  his  latest  works  being  entitled 
“  Memorials  of  Liverpool.”  He  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  other  works,  including 
numerous  papers  read  before  archaeological  and 
other  societies.  Many  of  these  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder. 
He  was  knighted  a  few  years  ago  (at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  his  native  town.  Active  in  mind 
and  body  to  the  last,  his  death  has  evoked  the 
warmest  expressions  of  regret  from  public 
men  and  public  bodies,  the  flags  of  the  public 
buildings  in  the  city  being  raised  half-mast. 
We  understand  that  the  funeral  is  to  take  place 
on  Saturday  afternoon  next,  at  Smithdown-road 
Cemetery. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Central  Institute,  South 
Kensington. 

The  first  prize  given  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters  was  gained  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Yeates,  with  211  marks  out  of  a  possible  270. 

The  second  and  third  prizes  given  by  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  were  gained  by 
Mr.  A.  Hale,  with  213  marks,  and  Mr.  A. 
Corderoy  with  199  marks. 

The  following  obtained  first-class  certifi¬ 
cates  : — Messrs.  D.  A.  Ross,  R.  T.  Hughes,  H.  G. 
Leslie,  A.  E.  Mullins  ;  and  the  following  second- 
class  certificates :  —  Messrs.  H.  P.  Fletcher, 

G.  J.  Carruthers,  J.  Baddock,  H.  S.  Cregeen, 

H.  H.  Knight. _ 


Roman  Remains  in  Algeria. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Algiers,  the  opening-up  of  Algeria  by 
railways  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  easily 
accessible  many  interesting  Roman  remains 
which  formerly  could  only  be  reached  with 
much  difficulty  and  fatigue.  “Those  going 
from  or  to  Biskra  must  pass  through  Butova, 
about  half  way  between  Biskra  and  Constantine, 
and  a  centre  from  which  numerous  excursions 
may  be  made.  One  of  exceptional  interest,  at 
a  distance  of  about  five  hours’  drive,  is  the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Thamugus  (modern 
Tunegad),  which  has  been  entirely  unearthed, 
and  is  nearly  as  remarkable  as  Pompeii.  For¬ 
tunately  being  situate  in  a  district  far  re¬ 
moved  from  European  residents,  there  has 
been  no  temptation  to  destroy  its  monuments, 
or  remove  its  stones  for  building  purposes. 
Another  line  just  opened  in  the  department  of 
Constantine  is  from  the  Station  of  Souk-Ahras, 
the  country  of  Surat  Augustine,  southwards  to 
Tebessa,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  Roman 
ruins  out  of  Rome.” 
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ARCHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS. 

The  fourth  vacation  visit  of  this  Association 
was  made  on  Saturday  last  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  at  Bushey,  when  a 
large  party  of  members  attended,  and  not  only 
enjoyed  the  study  of  beautiful  handicraft,  but 
learnt  many  valuable  lessons  in  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  conversation  of  the  genial  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  visitors  were  received  by  Professor 
Herkomer  in  his  studio,  a  temporary  structure 
which,  until  the  erection  of  the  house  now  in 
progress,  serves,  not  only  as  a  painting-room, 
but  is  also  at  once  the  chief  living-room  and  the 
repository  of  the  furniture  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  future  home.  From  this  furniture 
Professor  Herkomer  illustrated  the  first  principle 
the  visitors  learnt,  that  nothing  should  exist  as 
furniture  in  a  home  simply  for  ornament  alone, 
but  that  the  utility  of  each  object  as  an  article 
of  domestic  use  should  be  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration.  Hence  everything  seen  had  its 
purpose, — writing-table,  settles,  bookcases,  and 
cupboards  for  various  necessities.  The  furni¬ 
ture,  as  also  all  the  appointments  of  the  house, 
have  been  designed,  and  much  of  the  work 
executed,  by  Mr.  Herkomer  himself.  In  this 
way  that  unity  of  thought  and  motive  which  is 
so  essential  to  complete  artistic  effect  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  style  adopted  throughout  is  that 
of  the  late  German  Gothic, — appealing,  as  it 
does,  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Bavarian 
artist  -  owner,  and  lending  itself  to  infinite 
■richness  of  ornament  and  variety  of  design, 
both  in  wood  and  metal.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  furniture  is  the  large  provision  of  cup¬ 
boards,  for,  as  Professor  Herkomer  said,  “We 
are  a  very  tidy  people,  and,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  tidiness,  you  want  plenty  of  cupboards  in 
which  to  put  things  away."  Hence  the  books 
are  put  in  cupboards,  and  proof  engravings 
mounted  in  frames  are  also  in  cupboards,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  and  their  preser¬ 
vation,  but  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  effect  of 
staring  white  paper  on  the  walls.  Leaving 
the  studio,  the  visitors  were  next  shown 
the  workshops,  around  which  the  house 
is  being  built,  and  which  have  consequently 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  their  incorporation 
in  the  finished  structure.  Here  were  seen  the 
smithy,  at  which  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
ironwork  produced  by  the  master  has  been 
fashioned,  and  a  model  to  a  large  scale  of  the 
house,  the  elevations  of  which  were  designed 
by  Richardson,  the  architectural  genius  to 
whom  America  owes  so  large  a  debt.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  is  being  carried  out  with 
that  regard  for  texture  which  Richardson  so 
firmly  advocated  and  practised.  Granite  is 
used  for  the  plinth,  with  sawn  tuff-stein  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Landsberg,  near  Munich, 
for  the  main  walling,  relieved  by  bands  of 
roughly  hammer-dressed  red  sandstoq#.  A 
characteristic  of  all  great  artists  was  brought 
out  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  tuff-stein  from  so  great  a  distance,  which 
elicited  from  Mr.  Herkomer  the  answer,  “  I 
want  the  effect  of  this  stone,  and  I  must  have 
it,  no  matter  what  it  costs.”  To  obtain  the 
highest  perfection  of  art,  the  cost,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  labour,  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
least  consideration,  for  if  genius  be  not,  as 
is  sometimes  said,  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  it  is  at  least  closely  allied  thereto. 

Much  of  the  internal  woodwork  of  the  house 
is  completed,  and  here  again  the  value  of  tex¬ 
ture  is  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  of  finish,  of 
material,  of  tone,  of  method.  The  workshops 
in  which  the  woodwork  is  executed  are  fitted 
with  modern  wood  -  working  machinery,  the 
motive-power  being  supplied  by  an  Otto  gas- 
engine,  for  Mr.  Herkomer  has  an  utter  scorn 
for  the  idea  that  modern  art-workmen  should 
shorten  their  opportunity  for  artistic  work  by 
ignoring  the  advantages  provided  by  modern 
engineering  skill,  for  lessening  the  sheer  labour 
of  sawing,  planing,  and  preparing  work.  Another 
side  of  the  versatility  of  the  artist  was  seen  in 
a  visit  to  the  printing-room  and  etching-room, 
from  which  have  proceeded  the  reproductive 
works  which,  being  more  accessible,  spread  over 
a  larger  area  the  enjoyment  of  an  artist’s  skill 
that  would  otherwise  be  confined  to  the  few 
who  are  wealthy,  instead  of  the  many,  to  whom 
art  is  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  as  much  as  to  the 
few.  The  method  of  mezzotint  engraving  was 
explained,  as  well  as  that  of  etching,  and  the 
operation  of  printing  practically  exemplified. 

Having  seen  the  various  works  in  progress 
towards  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  inspected 
the  plans  of  the  completed  buildings,  the 


visitors  were  next  taken  to  the  theatre,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  often  described  and  spoken 
of,  and  here  Mr.  Herkomer  showed  them  the 
first  scene  of  his  latest  dramatic  work,  and 
allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  reality  and  fidelity 
to  nature  of  the  scenic  environment.  The 
theatre,  which,  though  small,  is  thoughtfully 
contrived,  has  its  decoration  simple  in  character, 
but  displaying  the  same  unity  of  thought  and 
fertility  of  artistic  invention  which  is  seen  in 
the  house.  The  illusion  of  the  scene  having 
been  duly  appreciated,  the  members  were 
invited  on  to  the  stage  “  to  see  how  it’s  done,” 
when  the  building  up  and  lighting  of  the 
scenic  accessories  and  the  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  were  inspected,  and  with  that  a  most 
enjoyable  and  instructive  visit  brought  to  a 
close. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  eightieth  anniversary  festival  of  this 
Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the 
Freemasons’  Hall,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
presided  over  a  company  numbering  108  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

The  Right  Rev.  Chairman,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “  Prosperity  to  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund,”  made  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  it  was  sought  to 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  spirit  of 
self-help ;  and  such  an  organisation,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  subscribed  year  after  year  for  the 
purchase  of  annuities,  commended  itself  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public.  He  asked  his  hearers 
to  remember  the  great  obligations  which  the 
world  owed  to  art.  To  those  artists  who  lifted 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  tried  to  appeal  to  us 
from  the  standpoint  of  nobler  things,  was  due 
a  debt  of  gratitude  surpassing  that  which  was 
merely  owing  to  the  revelations  of  beauty.  Art 
might  well  claim  something  at  our  hands  for 
the  benefits  she  was  bestowing,  the  meaning, 
value,  and  comprehensive  force  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  understood.  With  the  toast  was 
coupled  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Cartwright,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  who  responded  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Fund  (the 
Earl  of  Derby). 

The  Archdeacon  of  London,  in  proposing 
“  The  Royal  Academy  ”  and  kindred  societies, 
referred  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Academicians,  and  expressed  regret 
that  internally  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral  were 
still  almost  as  bare  as  when  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  left  them  to  posterity  to  complete.  He 
thought  that  if  the  artists  of  the  country,  as 
represented  by  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
other  artistic  societies,  would  join  together  and 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  decorating  the  interior 
of  the  Cathedral,  the  result  would  be  very 
happy.  It  was  matter  for  congratulation  that 
we  were  now  to  have  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery  worthy  of  the  nation,  but  what  was 
much  wanted  also  was  a  National  Gallery  of 
Sculpture,  the  absence  of  which  from  a  great 
capital  like  London  was,  he  thought,  a  great 
misfortune. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  600Z.  were  announced  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Lambton  Young. 

We  may  add  that  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund 
is  raised  and  wholly  supported  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  its  members  for  their  own  relief  in 
sickness  or  old  age ;  it  neither  asks  for  nor  re¬ 
ceives  any  support  from  the  public.  All  artists 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  en¬ 
graving  are  eligible  to  become  members.  The 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  which  is  a  purely 
charitable  society,  has  for  its  object  exclusively 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Annuity  Fund  left  in  need;  it  is 
supported  by  the  donations  and  subscriptions  of 
the  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  and  artists,  and 
annual  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
Annuity  Fund.  These  annual  sums,  payable  to 
the  most  needy  of  the  widows,  and  to  the 
orphans,  are  respectively  supplemented  by  do¬ 
nations  and  from  the  interest  on  benefactions 
of  Miss  E.  L.  Pye  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Absolom.  The  claims  of  all  widows  and  orphans 
who  become  entitled  to  its  benefits  are  admitted 
at  once,  and  without  limit  to  their  number. 
During  the  past  year  forty-eight  widows  and 
seventeen  orphans  received  annuities,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  1.018Z.  The  annual  sum  of 
20 1.  is  paid  to  each  widow,  and  the  annual  sum 
of  GZ.  to  each  orphan  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  committee  are  anxious  to  increase  these 
allowances  as  soon  as  the  patrons  of  art  will 


enable  them  to  do  so.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  society  the  sum  of  52.306Z.  has  been  distri¬ 
buted  in  relieving  widows  and  orphans  of  artists 
whose  circumstances  render  such  assistance 
necessary. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The  forty- 
sixth  annual  congress  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Lincoln,  from  Monday,  July  29,  to 
Saturday,  Aug.  3,  with  three  extra  days  to  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Aug.  7.  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Not¬ 
tingham  is  the  President  of  the  meeting.  The 
opening  meeting  of  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the 
County  Assembly  Rooms,  on  Monday,  J  uly  29,  at 
2  p.m.,  when  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Association  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  Corporation.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  will 
entertain  the  company  at  luncheon  at  2  o’clock. 
The  delivery  of  the  address  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  probably  take  place  after  the  luncheon, 
at  the  close  of  which  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
following  places,  viz.,  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Gowts ; 
Hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild  ;  Church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Wigford,  and  the  old  High  Bridge.  Opening  dinner 
at  the  “Great  Northern  Hotel,  ’  at  7.30  p.m.,  the 
President  in  the  chair.— At  9.30  a.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
July  30,  the  Stonebow  and  Guildhall  will  be  visited, 
and  the  seals,  documents  and  insignia  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  will  be  inspected.  The  old  Grammar  School 
(Grey  Friars)  will  next  bo  visited,  also  the  two 
Norman  houses  on  tho  Steep-hill,  en  route  for  the 
Cathedral,  where  at  11  a.m.  the  party  will  be  met 
by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  who  will  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Cathedral.  At  1.30  p.m. 
luncheon  will  be  prepared  at  the  “White  Hart 
Hotel.”  At  3  p.m.  the  party  will  assemble  at  the 
Castle  and  inspect  it ;  after  which  it  will  visit  the 
following  places,  viz.  :  Roman  remains  in  Bailgate 
and  in  the  playground  of  North  District  National 
School ;  Roman  Gateway  (Newport)  and  Lines 
and  Remains  of  Roman  City  Walls ;  Remains 
of  Wall  of  Cathedral  Close ;  Minster  _  Green, 
Chancery  and  Pottergato  Arch ;  Vicars’  Court 
and  Stables,  and  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  School  of  Art 
at  8.30  p.m.— On  Wedoesday,  July  31,  the  party  will 
leave  the  Great  Northern  Station  at  9.35  a.m.  for 
Boston,  and  arrive  there  at  10.46  a.m.,  where  the 
following  places  will  be  visited,  viz.  :  the  parish 
church,  St.  Botolph  ;  the  Town  Hall  and  old  ware¬ 
house  in  Spain-lane ;  the  Grammar  School,  and 
Hussov  Tower.  Luncheon  at  the  Shod  Friars  Hall, 
at  1  p*m.  Leave  Boston  Station  at  3.35  p.m.  for 
Tattershall,  and  inspect  the  Castle  and  the  (Holy 
Trinity)  Church.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  the  party  will  also  visit  the  ruins  of  Kirk- 
stead  Abbey,  and  what  is  described  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  “the  fast- perishing  little  gem  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Leonard.”  The 
party  will  arrive  at  Lincoln,  on  return,  about  7. 16  p.m. 
—On  Thursday,  August  1,  the  party  will  leave  the 
Great  Northern  Station  at  9.2  a.m.,  for  Sleaford, 
and  inspect  the  Church  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 
It  will  also  drive  to  visit  the  Churches  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  villases— Kirkby  Laythorpe,  Asgarby,  Hec- 
kington,  Howell,  and  Ewerby.  The  Bishop  of  Not¬ 
tingham  has  kindly  offered  to  be  the  guide  this  day 
and  on  Friday.  On  Friday,  August  2,  the  party 
will  leave  the  Midland  Station  at  9.45  a.m.,  for 
Newark,  and  arrive  at  10.16  a.m.,  visit  the  Castle, 
Church,  and  old  House  in  Market-place.  A  drive 
may  also  be  made  to  Hawton  Church  (Easter 
Sepulchre),  about  two  miles  away.  Lunch  at 
Newark,  and  proceed  at  1.59  p.m.  to  Southwell, 
inspect  the  Minster  and  the  Old  Palace,  leave 
Southwell  at  6.45  p.m.,  and  roach  Lincoln  at  7.40 
p.m.  On  Saturday,  August  3,  the  party  will  leave 
the  Great  Northern  Station,  South  Platform,  at 
9.42  a.m..  for  Gainsboro’,  and  visit  the  Old  Hall 
and  Parish  Church.  Drive  from  Gainsboro’  to  the 
villages  of  Stow  and  Coates,  and  inspect  the  old 
Churches.  Back  at  Lincoln  about  3.30  p.m.  Closing 
meeting  to  be  held  at  School  of  Art  at  4  p.m.  Ihe 
programme  for  the  three  “  extra  days  ’  is  as  follows, 
— -Monday,  August  5 :  Leave  Midland  Station  at 
10  a.m.  for  Thornton,  and  inspect  the  Abbey  ; 
thence  proceed  to  Barton-upon-Humber,  and  inspect 
the  two  Churches  there.  Back  in  Lincoln  about 
7.30  p.m.  Tuesday,  August  6  :  Drive  to  Navenby, 
Wellingore,  Welbourn,  Leadenham,  and  Brant 
Broughton,  to  see  the  Churches  at  these  villages, 
and  return  to  Lincoln  vid  Somerton  Castle.  W ednes- 
day,  August  7  :  Leave  Great  Northern  Station  at 
10  a.m.  for  Grantham,  and  visit  the  Church  and  the 
Angel  Hotel  (ancient),  and  the  Grammar  School; 
thence  proceed  by  train  to  Belvoir  Castle  (ftedmlle 
Station),  and  return  vid  Bottesford,  and  inspect 
Church,  monuments,  brasses,  &c.  The  papers 
already  promised  for  the  Lincoln  Congress  include 
the  following  “  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Station,  Vinovium,  near  Bishop  Auckland,” 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  ;  “Seals  and  Charters 
relating  to  Lincolo,”  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.  A.  ;  ,l  The  Churches  of  Boston,  Grantham,  and 
Lincoln,”  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brook,  F.S.A.,  ; 
“  Notes  on  Certain  Early  Churches  in  Algeria,  ex¬ 
cavated  by  the  French,”  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S. A.  ;  “The  Churches  of  Lincolnshire,”  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.  A.  ;  “  Pre-Norman  Sculp¬ 
tured  Stones  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,”  by  Mr. 
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•thawing  it,  or  melting  it  by  adding  a  known 
quantity  of  warm  water, — which,  of  course,  must 
be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  measure¬ 
ment.  Roughly  speaking,  a  foot  of  snow  gives 
an  inch  of  water. 

EVAPORATION. 

The  measurement  of  evaporation  is  made  by 
an  instrument  called  an  atmometer,  of  which 
there  are  various  forms.  It,  however,  is  a  very 
difficult  and  uncertain  operation,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  evaporation  generally,  except¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  its  cause  and  effect,  is  in  an 
extremely  elementary  condition.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  are 
numerous  and  important.  Apart  from  the 
calculation  of  deductions  to  be  made  in  arriving 
at  the  amount  of  water  available  for  supply  in 
a  drainage-area,  drying  up  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  &c.,  we  have  to  contend,  especially  in 
tropical  countries,  with  the  gradual  evaporation 
of  water  in  storage  reservoirs.  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie 
•calculated  that  in  the  dry  season  of  240  days  at 
Nagpoor,  in  India,  as  much  as  4  ft.  of  water,  or 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  per  day,  were  evaporated 
from  the  reservoir,  and  the  entire  loss  due  to 
this  cause  was  54  per  cent.,  or  more  thanhalf  of 
the  annual  supply  of  the  tank. 

Dr.  Haughton*  gives  the  following  data  for 
the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinity : — 

Locality.  Latitude.  Evaporation. 

Madras  .........  13°  N .  91-25  in. 

St.  Helena .  17°  S .  83-78  „ 

Nagpoor .  29°  N .  73-15  „ 

Mr.  C.  E.  Greaves,  C.E.,  givesf  the  following 
differences  between  the  average  rainfall  and 
•evaporation  at  Lea  Bridge,  near  London, 
■extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years  : — 
Excess  of  rain  over  evaporation  from  1  25  721 


water . j  20  613 

6-108 

Excess  of  evaporation  from  water  over  )  20  6 13 
evaporation  from  ground,  .  j  18-138 


2-475 

In  only  three  years  did  evaporation  exceed  the 
rainfall. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  in  situations  not  far  from  the  sea- 
coast,  the  rainfall,  and  evaporation  from  a  free 
■water  surface,  are  about  equal. 


XiDfliiS. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Electric  lighting. 
By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton.  (London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1889.) 

The  author  commences  his  book  by  the 
question,  “  What  is  Electricity  ?  ”  and  then 
carefully  explains  that  in  assuming  it  to  be  a 
fluid,  he  does  so  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  its  fundamental  principles  by  the  aid 
of  hydraulic  analogies ;  if,  therefore,  any  of  his 
readers  get  wrong  ideas  by  carrying  the  analogy 
too  far,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  timely 
warning  that,  closely  as  electricity  resembles  a 
fluid  in  its  general  behaviour,  it  possesses  many 
properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  real  nature 
is  not  yet  fully  known. 

The  difficult  task  of  explaining  to  unscientific 
readers  what  is  meant  by  “  an  electric  current,” 

“  electro-motive  force,"  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
definitions  of  the  commoner  units  used  in 
making  electrical  measurements,  has  been  per¬ 
formed  in  a  particularly  happy  way ;  many 
•persons  who  profess  to  be  electricians  would 
do  well  to  study  carefully  this  portion  of 
the  book.  Owing  to  its  extremely  elementary 
character,  this  little  book  leaves  much  for 
the  beginner  to  learn  about  many  of  the 
simplest  points  in  electric  lighting,  but  it 
possesses  the  greatest  of  all  merits  in  a 
popular  exposition  of  any  technical  subject, 
namely,  that. in  pursuing  his  studies  further 
the  reader  will  not  have  to  unlearn  anything 
Mr.  Swinton  has  taught  him.  Throughout,  the 
author  says  just  enough  to  express  the  idea  he 
wishes  to  convey,  and  stops  at  the  point  where 
popular  and  untechnical  language  would  fail. 
A  few  words  about  galvanic  batteries  and 
magnetism  leads  to  the  subject  of  magneto¬ 
electricity  and  dynamo-electric  machines.  The 
value  of  this  book  would  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased  had  the  same  care  been  bestowed  upon 
the  illustrations  as  upon  the  text.  On  page  21, 

*  “  Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography,”  1880,  p.  165. 

+  “  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,*'  vol.  xlv.  (1876), 


fig.  7,  is  shown  a  portion  of  an  alternating- 
current  machine  with  the  current  flowing 
through  the  armature  in  the  wrong  direction  ; 
but  the  illustration  of  the  continuous-current 
dynamo,  page  25,  fig.  10,  betrays  a  far  worse 
blunder,  for  if  the  current  were  made  to  flow 
round  the  field  magnet  cores  as  drawn,  the 
machine  would  consist  of  a  gramme  ring  re¬ 
volving  in  a  field  produced  by  two  north  poles, 
an  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  no  current 
could  possibly  be  generated. 

As  the  direction  of  the  current  produced,  when 
a  conductor  moves  through  a  magnetic  field  is 
not  explained,  these  errors  will  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  general  reader,  but  they  should  not  be 
found  in  the  second  edition  of  a  book  of  this 
character.  The  section  devoted  to  electric 
lamps  would  be  improved  by  a  brief  description 
of  some  typical  regulating  device  for  arc  lamps, 
and  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  cut¬ 
out  used  in  conjunction  with  lamps  run  in 
series. 

The  section  on  electric  accumulators  follows 
that  on  electric  lighting  installations.  This  is 
an  odd  arrangement,  as  in  consequence  of  it  no 
accumulators  are  shown  in  the  installation 
diagrams ;  this  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  part  of 
the  book.  The  author  may,  of  course,  have  his 
own  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  relying  upon 
accumulators,  but  considering  how  extensively 
they  are  used,  the  way  of  connecting  them  with 
a  circuit  should  be  shown.  A  section  on 
electric  transformers  brings  the  book  to  a  close, 
and  a  useful  little  index  has  been  added. 

Although  galvanometers,  ammeters,  volt¬ 
meters,  and  photometers  are  all  referred  to  in 
turn  no  special  mention  is  made  of  electricity 
meters.  This  omission  should  be  remedied  in  a 
future  edition,  as  it  was  long  said  by  the 
enemies  of  the  electric  light  that  it  could 
never  come  into  universal  use  until  supply  by 
meter  was  possible.  With  the  exception  of  the 
errors  in  the  diagrams,  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  information  to  be  obtained 
from  this  valuable  little  book  is  remarkably 
reliable  and  well  put.  The  matter  the  book 
does  contain  is  so  excellent  that  it  seems  a  pity 
there  is  not  more  of  it. 


Electric  Light  for  the  Million :  ( A  Handbook 
for  the  Uninitiated,  of  Concise,  Practical 
Information  on  Electric  Lighting  and  its 
Cost).  By  Arthur  Frederick  Guy. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  York  : 

J.  Sampson.  1889. 

The  contents  of  this  little  book  resemble 
strongly  the  introductory  remarks  that  so  fre¬ 
quently  precede  the  price-lists  of  electric 
lighting  firms  ;  it  will,  however,  doubtless  fall 
into  the  hands  of,  and  interest,  many  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  study  trade  catalogues. 
After  a  few  remarks  and  figures  setting  forth 
the  “progress  and  advantages ”  of  the  electric 
light,  the  author  discusses  its  “  production  ” 
and  the  “  systems  of  lighting.”  This  part  of 
the  work  is  especially  disappointing,  as  it 
merely  describes  the  methods  of  lighting  by 
arc  or  incandescent  lamps  worked  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  current,  either  direct  from  the  dynamo- 
machine  or  from  secondary  batteries.  Not 
one  word  is  said  about  alternating  -  current 
machines,  converters,  or  any  of  the  apparatus  or 
devices  which  have  of  recent  years  made  town 
lighting  a  commercial  possibility;  it  hardly 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  little  work 
will  “  induce  gas  companies  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  utilising  their  premises  as 
Central  Stations,”  according  to  the  hopes  of  the 
author,  expressed  in  his  preface.  The  section 
relating  to  the  “  approximate  cost  of  installa¬ 
tions,”  should  prove  useful  by  showing  the 
“  uninitiated  ”  millowner  or  householder,  that 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  small 
lighting  plant  is  by  no  means  the  expensive 
luxury  it  was  formerly  supposed.  Such  figures 
can  never  be  more  than  rough  estimates,  but 
when  given  by  an  author  who  abstains  from 
advocating  the  plant  of  any  particular  manu¬ 
facturer,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  carry 
conviction  with  them  than  when  read  in 
an  advertisement  professedly  setting  forth 
the  advantages  claimed  for  any  particular 
patents.  Under  the  heading  “  Practical  Hints 
and  General  Remarks,”  are  given  some  very 
useful  instructions  for  keeping  in  working  order 
dynamo-machines  and  accumulators,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  really  valuable  and  reliable 
part  of  the  book  has  been  marred  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  become 
scientific  and  define  the  meaning  of  terms  com¬ 
monly  used  by  electricians.  For  example,  we 
have  always  laboured  under  the  impression 


that  quantity  of  electricity  was  measured  in 
coulombs,  and  current  in  amp&res,  and  that  the 
relationship  between  these  two  was  the  same 
as  that  between  a  distance  of  forty  miles  and  a 
speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour ;  but  “  the 
million  ”  are  taught  that  “  Quantity  is  expressed 
in  amperes,  and  is  called  current.”  Again,  Mr. 
Guy  tells  us  that  “  1  Board  of  Trade  unit  =  10,000 
watts,”  while  the  Board  of  Trade  defines  its  unit 
as  “  the  energy  contained  in  a  current  of  one 
thousand  amperes  flowing  under  an  electro¬ 
motive  force  of  one  volt  during  an  hour,” — 
that  is,  the  energy  conveyed  by  a  current  de¬ 
livering  power  at  the  rate  of  1,000  watts  for  a 
period  of  one  hour.  We  cannot  ourselves 
reconcile  these  two  definitions.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  good,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to 
modernise  his  descriptions  of  the  methods  of 
lighting,  and  to  be  accurate  in  his  definitions 
of  technical  terms. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,803,  Building  Construction  (Fire-escape). 

A.  J.  Hogan. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  walls  of  houses 
are  so  built  as  to  provide  a  permanent  means  of 
escape  in  the  event  of  fire.  Steps  and  hand-irons 
are  built  in  regular  intervals,  or  aro  added  to  the 
walls  after  the  building  is  put  up. 

10,298,  Chimney-pots.  J.  Way. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  ventilator, 
or  chimney-pot,  intended  to  cure  smoky  chimneys 
and  to  prevent  down-draught.  Flanges,  sloping 
upwards,  are  fixed  on  hinges  inside  the  pot,  and 
allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  act  as  baffle-plates, 
and  prevent  down-draught. 

11,610,  Paving  Bricks.  H.  Johnson. 

On  the  upper  or  wearing  surface  of  the  paving 
brick  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  there  is 
formed  a  series  of  projecting  ribs  running  parallel, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  longer  sides  of  the  brick.  These 
ribs  are  rounded  at  their  top  edges,  and  the  troughs, 
or  depressions,  between  them  aro  rounded  at  the 
bottom.  In  some  cases  these  ribs  are  made  to  run 
obliquely  to  the  sides  of  the  brick,  but  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  they  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
arranged  in  rows  end  to  end,  with  reference  to  the 
longer  sides  of  the  brick.  The  ribs,  when  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  laid,  cross  at  right  angles  to  the  walk,  and 
afford  a  good  foothold  and  safety.  The  pavement 
is  also  of  uniform  pattern,  there  being  no  observ¬ 
able  difference  at  the  junction  of  the  bricks.  A 
pavement  made  this  way  is  readily  cleaned  by 
sweeping  crosswise, — that  is,  toward  the  gutter  at 
the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

12,499,  Windows,  &c.  R.  Mason. 

According  to  this  invention,  no  pulleys,  weights, 
or  cords  are  used.  The  improved  method  simplifies 
and  cheapens  tho  construction  of  the  frame,  and 
allows  of  easy  adjustment  and  fastenings,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  casements  can  be  placed  in  such 
positions  a3  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  ventila¬ 
tion  or  cleaning.  The  frames  are  pivoted  in  the 
centre,  and  the  special  method  of  opening  and 
fastening  them  is  the  important  feature  of  the 
invention. 

4,522,  Glazing-bars.  I.  Page. 

The  glazing-bars  which  are  the  subject  of  this  i 
aatent  are  constructed  in  such  a  shape  that  the 
'ead  does  not  need  additional  fastening  to  tho  > 
wood  :  it  keys  itself  on  leaving  a  sufficient  flange  of  : 
lead  on  both  sides  of  the  bars  to  turn  up  and  lap  > 
over  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

6,653,  Wood-carving  Machine.  E.  Kdster. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  machine  for  carving  ; 
duplicate  patterns  by  means  of  a  kind  of  mechanical  1 
pantagraph,  and  is  especially  applicable  for  pro-  ■ 
ducing  carved  ornamental  mouldings  such  as  are  e 
used  for  making  picture-frames,  decorating  furniture-  ■ 
panels,  &c. 

8,060,  Metallic  Lathing.  J.  Maw. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  laths  are  made  e 
corrugated  and  with  slits  or  slots,  in  order  that  it 
plaster  or  mortar  applied  to  their  surfaces  may  bind  1 
better.  The  form  adopted  also  reduces  to  a  mini-  i 
mum  the  unsightly  cracking  of  the  plaster  common  t 
in  ceilings.  Mortar  in  itself  forms  a  preventive  of): 
rust,  and  tends  to  preserve  the  lathing.  In  someu 
cases  the  metallic  laths  are  coated  with  asphaltumo 
or  composition  to  prevent  rust. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

July  1.-10,610,  C.  Showell,  Sash,  Door,  andiil 
other  Handles.— 10,616,  J.  Wilson,  Fire-resisting] j 
Flooring,  &c.— 10,618,  H.  Atkin,  Securing  Closecb 
Doors. — 10,632,  G.  Hay,  Firegrates  or  Stoves. 

July  2.-10,646,  E.  Calone  and  F.  Chapman,!! 
Stoves  and  Ranges. — 10,655,  E.  Adams,  Window^] 
fastener.— 10,663,  C.  Winton,  Sewer-gas  Trap.— 
10,677,  J.  Marston,  Opening  and  Closing  Fand 
lights,  Skylights,  or  Casements. — 10,694,  A.  Curtilt 
and  A.  Yeates,  Ventilator. 

July  3. — 10,722,  M.  Robinson,  Hinges  for  Watere 
closet  Seats.— 10,754,  J.  Dean,  Flushing  Closetei 
with  the  Waste  Water  from  Sinks. — 10,759,  El 
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Massey,  Fireplaces. — 10,770,  E.  Edwards,  Movable 
Centreings  for  Masonry  or  other  Arches  Built 
between  Iron  Girders. 

July  4. — 10,824,  J.  Brunton  and  L.  Griffiths, 
Artificial  Stone,  Concrete,  &c. 

July  5. — 10,839,  T.  Switzer,  Mitreing  Mouldings. 
— 10,858,  E.  Baldwin,  Paint. — 10,902,  J.  Tonge, 
Preventing  Down-draughts  and  Quickening  Up¬ 
draughts  in  Chimneys,  & c. 

July  6. — 10,914,  U.  De  Lespare  and  W.  Shafto, 
Concrete. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,513,  W.  and  H.  Hoskin,  Lock  Furniture. — 7,988, 
M.  Farrell,  Fastenings  for  Windows. — 8,114,  T. 
Bate.  Water-closets.— 8,272,  H.  Brookfield,  Flush¬ 
ing  Water-closets,  Drains,  &c. — 8,54(3,  T.  Horner, 
Hinges,  &c. — 8,914,  A.  Tonks  and  F.  Baker,  Flush 
bolts  for  Doors,  &c.—  8,961,  E.  Hauff,  Window- 
fastenings. —  9,045,  G.  Belling,  Window  -  sash 
Fastenor.— 9,119,  E.  Fiford,  Electric  Bells.— 9,533, 
A.  Johnston  and  C.  Hayward,  Ventilation. — 9,543, 
J.  Roberts,  Door  Frames  and  Sashes. — 9,644.  W. 
Byers,  Preventing-  the  Shaking  or  Rattling  of  Win¬ 
dow-sashes. — 9,742,  I.  Smith,  Ventilating  Flues  for 
the  prevention  of  Down-draught. — 9,760,  A.  Katz. 
Ceilings. — 10,257,  C.  Harding  and  A.  Hunt,  Bakers’ 
Ovens. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

9,648,  J.  Phillips,  Sanitary  Trap  Gully. — 9.751, 
F.  Smith,  Caps  or  Heads  for  Ventilating  and  Flue 
Shafts.— 9,761,  J.  Palmer,  Plastic  Wall  Decoration 
Composition. — 12,708,  E.  Nuoan,  Metal  Laths  for 
Building  Purposes. — 8,435,  W.  Thompson,  Fasten¬ 
ings  for  Windows,  Doors,  &c. 


.  £3,500 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  4. — By  Dbivbh  &  Co.  {at  Guildford). 

Surrey— 41  Bramley  Manor  Farm  ”  and  60a.  lr.  34p., 

Bramley  Toll-gate  and  0a.  2r.  38p.,  f . 

44  Bramley  Mauor  House  ”  and  2a.  Or.  22p.,  f. 

Thanes  Croft  and  4a.  3r.  28p.  f .  1,700 

44  Yieldhurst  Farm  ”  and  20a.  2r.  35p.,  f .  P50 

“Derry’s  Farm”  and  178a.,  f .  8,000 

“Northbrook  Hill  Farm  ”  and  32a.  3r.  16p.,  f....  3,000 

“  Derry’s  Hill  House  ”  and  20a.  lr.  7p.,  f .  855 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  33a.  Or.  4p  .  1,410 

The  Stroud  Brick  and  Tile  Yd.,  18a.,  f .  410 

Several  cottages  and  11a.  2r.  38p .  1,025 

Numerous  enclosures  of  land,  46a.  Or.  6p .  3,130 

By  G.  E.  Swobdbb  &  Sows  (at  Bishops  Stortford). 

Herts,  Femeaux  Pelham— Four  enclosures  of  land, 

12a.  2r.  12p.,  f .  ; 

Albury— F.  cottage  and  garden  land . 

44  Langley  Hall  Farm,”  and  220a.  3r.  Ip .  1  i 

44  The  New  Farm,”  and  67a.  3r.  18p .  ( 

“The  Manor  of  Langley,"  with  its  rights,  &c.  ...  i„„ 

Enclosures  of  land,  4la.  2r.  32p .  490 

July  6. — By  Fakburothbr,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at  Wakefield). 

Wakefield,  near— Five  enclosures  of  f.  meadow  land, 

21a.  lr.  26p .  1,050 

By  Humbbrt.  Sow,  &  Flirt  (at  R'ekmansworth). 

Eickmansworlh— Twelve  plots  of  f.  land  . .  1,251 

July  6. — By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Canterbury). 

Faversham,  near— Three  c-ottages  and  14a.  lr.  16p. .  1,900 

F.  marsh  land,  38a.  Or.  30p .  1,100 

F.  hop,  arable,  and  woodland,  60a.  Or.  26p .  6,415 

Sixteen  f.  cottageB  with  gardens  .  2,355 

Two  cottages  and  oast-house,  f . 

July  8.— By  W.  W.  Jbwkiwsow. 

Tulso  Hill — The  f.  house,  44  Silwood,”  and  4}  acres.  6,000 
By  R.  J.  Collibb. 

Peckham— 1  and  2,  Ann’s  Cottages,  f . 

By  Bbningfield  &Tidy. 

Hampstead — “The  Hare  and  Hounds”  public- 

house,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a . .  1,560 

F.g.r.  of  £50,  with  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  to  e.r. 

£600  p.a . ... .  1,250 

Ealing— Six  villa  residences,  u.t.  79  and  87  yrs.,  g.r. 

£90,  r.  £198  p.a . 

1  to  4,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £98 

P-a . 

21  to  24,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £98 
p.a. 


5.  26,  30,  31  and  32,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  12s.,  r.  £108.  8s.  p.a .  750 

j  33  to  38,  Western-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  4s  , 

r.  £134  p.a .  1,010 

Herts,  Perry-green— “  Bueklar's  Farm  ”  and  137a. 

3r.  27p.,  f.r.  £191.  6s.  p.a .  1,600 

“  Warren  Farm  ”  and  86a.  2r.  Op.,  f .  900 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  6a.  2r.  13p .  100 

Hadham — “  Hogland’s  Farm  ”  and  65a.  Or.  28p.,  f., 

r.  £73  p.a .  600 

I  Two  f.  cottages  and  0a.  lr.  31p.,  r.  £16  p.a .  200 

I  Forest-hill— 6,  The  Pavement,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £70  p.a .  795 

By  Debbwiiam,  Tbwsow,  &  Co.  (at  Bournemouth). 

Bournemouth — Ten  f.  building  sites . 4,147 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Folkestone). 

604  Shares  of  £10  each,  paid  up,  in  the  Folkestone 

Water  Works  Company .  11,064 

July  9.— By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at  Ipswich). 

Felixstowe— A  plot  of  f.  land,  6a.  2r.  30p .  3,020 

Four  plots  of  land,  f.,  13a.  3r.  26p .  5,830 

East  Bergholt — Two  cottages  and  stabling,  f.,  r.  £27 

P  “ .  310 

By  Montagu  &  Robinson. 

Woolwich— 35  to  39,  Coleman-st.,  f.,  r.  £90  p.a .  1,165 

11  and  13,  Unity -pi.,  f.,  e.r.  £66  p.a .  680 

By  Fullbb,  Hobsby,  Sons,  &  Cassbll. 

Cubitt  Town — The  London  Rice  Mills  and  Wharf, 

u.t.  62  yrs  ,  area  69,000  ft.,  ex  machinery .  6,000 


By  Phillips,  Lba,  &  Davies. 

Finsbury— 09,  Paul-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  4s.,  r. 

£42  p.a .  £335 

By  H.  C.  Newson. 

New  Bond-st. — No.  151,  Corporation  lease,  r.  £359 

P-a... .  10,300 

No.  30,  Conduit-st.,  Corporation  lease,  r.  £525 

P.a .  11,800 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Chobham,  8urrey— “  The  Warren  ”  and  13a.,  f .  6,000 

By  A.  Richabds. 

Hammersmith — 1a,  Mansion  House-8t.,u.t.76yrB., 

g.r.  £4,  r.  £26  p  a .  336 

Poplar— 18,  North-st.,  c.,  r.  £26  p.a .  200 

28,  North-st.,  and  a  plot  of  land,  c.,  e.r.  £54  p.a.  455 

45,  Pennyfields,  c.,  r.  £23.  8s  p.a .  150 

By  Dbbenham,  Tbwson,  &  Co. 

Hoxton— 18,  Branch-pl.,  f.,  r.  £21  p.a .  240 

By  Dbivbbs  &  Co. 

Bowers  Gifford,  Essex — 41  Jotman’s  Hall  Farm,” 

234a.  lr.  12p.,  f.  .  2,250 

CamberwplJ-rd.,  No.  294 — F.g.r.  £13,  with  reversion 

in  71  yrs .  1,120 

Nos.  302  and  304,  Camberwell-rd.,  f.,r.  £155  p.a  3,100 

Denmark  Hill— No.  I,  f..  r.  £52  p.a. .  1,150 

Bromley — F.  plot  of  land  .  380 

July  10.— By  D.  8Mmi,8o.v,  &  Oaklby. 

Twenty  £100  shares,  £2.  10s.  paid  up,  in  the  Law 

Fire  Insurance  Company  .  340 

City.  t-t.  S within  e-lauf — The  lettingof  3,160ft.  of 
land,  on  lease  for  80  yrs.  Realised  £1,600  p  a. 

By  Egkrton  &  Bbbach. 

Richmond — 21  and  22,  Dunstable-villas,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  £7.  10s.,  r.  £39  p.a .  410 

By  H.  Goodwin. 

Peckham — 3],  Waghorn-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £26  p.a .  145 

By  Pbothbhoe  &  Mobbis. 

Leyton,  High-st. — f.  house,  with  possession  .  250 

By  Chinnock,  Galswobthy,  &  Co. 
Wandsworth  Common— 6  and  7,  St.  Ann’s-hill,  u.t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  £12. 12s.,  r.  £140  p.a .  1,000 

By  J.  A.  Smith. 

Hammersmith— 44,  Glenthorne-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £60  p.a.  610 

By  Fabbbbothbb,  Hllis,  &  Co. 

Fulham—4'  Colehill  House  ”  and  7a.  lr.  22p.,  f .  10  700 

Walbrook— No.  26,  f.,  r.  £350,  advancing  in  6  yrs. 

to  £400  p.  a .  0,000 

.1  uly  11. — By  Cook  &  Smith. 

Upminster,  Essex— The  residence  called  “West 

Lodge,”  f.,  r.  £75  p.  a .  1,400 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Shepherd’s  Bush — 82,  Coningham-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  10s.,  e.r.  £35  p.a .  170 

By  Mr.  Morgan, 

Croydon — 41  to  44,  West-st.,  f . .  630 

By  G.  A.  Bickbbton. 

Lewisham — 51.  Loampit-vale,  f.,  r.  £59  p.a .  830 

Pechham— “  EaBt  Gate  Lodge,”  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15.  12s.,  r.  £65  p.a .  200 

By  Rbynolds  &  Eason. 

Stoke  Newington — 75,  Speucer-rd  ,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

■£5.  6s .  .  330 

uth  Hackney — 78,  King  Edward-rd.,  u  t.  49  yrs 

g.r.  £K),  e  r.  £8  ■  p.a .  750 

Kilburn  Rise— The  residence  called  “Lion  Lodge,” 

u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  £29  .  i,650 

By  Dowsbtt  &  Co. 

Pimlico— 23  and  25,  Sutherland-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16,  r.  £130  p.a . 1,150 

Barasbury — 30,  Kichmond-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £8, 

r.  £50  p.a . |  465 

Clacton, Essex — “Clacton Cottage,”  and21a.3r.  2p., 

f- .  800 

By  Phillips,  Son,  &  Nealb. 

Paddington— 9,  Chepstow-villas,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a .  1,030 

19  and  20,  Pickering-pl.,  u.t.  16 yrs.,  g.r.  £10. 10s., 

r.  £81  p.a  .  480 

15,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  8s.,  r. 

£57.  10s.  p.a . 

21  and  26,  Pembridge-villas,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  £30, 

r.  £2t0  p  a . 

Campden  Hill — 21,  35,  and -11,  Bedford-gardens,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  £26.  16s.,  r.  £170  p.a .  1,625 

By  Nbwbon  &  Hahding. 

Green  Lanes — 4,  King’s-rd.t  u.t.  70 yrs.,  g.r.  £8, 

e.r.  £48  p  a .  310 

1  to  9,  Albert-tce.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  £66,  r.  £253 

P-a .  1,400 

Wimbledon— F.g.r.  of  £68.  6s.  with  reversion  in 


Newingfon-butts— 9,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  5-4  yrs..  e.r. 

£6,  r.  £42  pa . . 

Brixton— 121,  Loughborough-park,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

£9,  e.r.  £80  p.a . 

Peckham— 66,  Dennetts-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £29  p.a.  ......... 

Forest- hill— 3 4 and  36,  Dalmain-rd.,  f.,  r.  £46.  16s. 


,  £65 
\£5, 


350 

216 


Surbiton-hill — “  Sunderland  Houee,” 

Hackney— 76,  Eieanor-rd.,  u.t.  68 

e.r.  £28  p.a . . I  230' 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobb. 

Leyton— 3,  6,  and  6,  Garfield-ter.,  f.,  r.  £84  p.a....  925 

Hackney— 374  and  376,  Mare  st.,  f.,  r.  £160  p.a .  2,225 

Mile-end— 26  to  28,  KiDg-st.,  f.,  r.  £104  p.a .  915 

Bow— 216,  Bow  Common-laDe,  u.t.  73  yrB..  e  r.  £6 

-  OTn  J  ’  °  ’ 


■.  £30  .. 


310 


By  Wobspolii  &  Haywabd  (at  Dover). 

Dover— 32,  Trevaniou  st.,  f .  5IO 

1 1.  Townwall-st.,  f . 310 

4,  Blucher-row,  f . ’  jjg. 

64,  Muieon  Dieu-rd.,  {.,  r.  £14  p.a .  215 

22,  To«er-st..  f . 124. 

CharUon— 3,  AlexaDdra-cottages,  f .  151 

Boctland— 39  and  40,  George-st.,  f .  183- 

Eythorne  A  plot  of  land  and  five  cottages,  f .  250 

July  12.— By  Humbrbt,  Son,  &  Flint. 
Euston-rd.— No.  ,164,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  £26.  5s., 

r.  £80  p.a .  ...  300- 

Portman  Estate — 16,  Lower  Berkeley-st.,  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  £57 .  2,500 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  &  Gilbbbt. 

Mile-end — 65  and  67,  Globe-rd.,  and  1  to  4,  Rose- 

pi.,  f.,  area  4,200  ft.,  e.r.  £170  p.a .  1,420' 

By  Bakbb  &  Sons. 

Harlesden,  near— Twenty-sevsn  plots  of  land,  f .  1,741 

Willesden-green— Twenty-four  plots  of  land,  f .  1,762' 

Bv  Hussby,  Walcott,  &  Blackford. 
Hackney— 38  and  46,  Tudor-rd,,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  8s.,  r.  £64  p.a .  400 

Wimbledon— 14,  Spencer-hill,  f,,  r.  £80  p.a .  1  205 

By  E.  E.  Cbouchbb  &  Co. 

8troud-green— 4,  Granville-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs,  g.r.  £9, 

r.  £45  p.a . 450- 

West-green— 1,  2,  and  10,  Leoville-ter.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

g.r.  £22.  10s.,  r.  £96  p.a .  900 

By  R.  Reid. 

Dorset- si.— 60,  Upper  Gloucester-pl.,  u.t.  31  yrs., 

g.r.  £15,  r.  £108  p.a . .  800 

Regent  s-park— 14,  Park-pl.,and  26,Park-st.,  u.t.  11 

yis,  g.r.  £7.  7s.,  £95  p.a.  ..  .  265* 

Bayswater— 9  and  11,  Norfolk-mews,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  r.  £60  p.a .  geo- 

Dorset-sq.— 20,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs  ,  g.r.  £20. 

r  £80  p.a .  360 

Balcombe-st.— f.g.r.  of  £40,  term  31  yrs .  610 

Blandford-sq. — I.g.r.  £85,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  at  g.r.  of  £1 

P-a .  1,360 

Seven  8isters-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £20,  with  reversion  in 

25  yrs .  1,300 

Notting-hill—  F.g.r.  of  £60,  with  reversion  in  62 

yrs.  to  £360  p.a .  1,670> 

f Contraction*  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold- 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 

f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Thursday,  July  25. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Subscribers  and  Donors,  Willis’s  Rooms.  8t.  James's. 
3  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  27. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Fifth  vacation  visit  to 
Maidstone  and  Leeds  Castle.  (See  advt.) 


F.g.r.  of  £20  with  reversion  in  94  yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £15  with  reversion  in  89  yrs . 

Bromley-by-Bow— F.g.r.  of  £20  with  reversion  in 

78  yrs. . 

F.g.r.  of  £15  with  reversion  in  78  yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £6  with  reversion  in  79  yrs . 

Walthamstow — F.g.r.  of  £27  with  reversion  in  90 

yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £27  with  reversion  in  91  yrs . 

Stoke  Newington — 56,  58  and  60,  Bouverie-rd.,  u.t. 
82  yrs.,  g.r.  £16.  10s.,  r.  £76  p.a . 


1,470 


By  J.  G.  &  A.  Prbvobt. 

18,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 


Station-pl. 
£46.  10s., 


i  yrs., 


ictoria  Park- 
r.  £42  .. 

St.  George’s-in-East— 21,  22,  and  23, 
and  33,  Deamst.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.: 

r.  £96.  10s.  p.a . 

Poplar— 17,  19,  and  21,  Ricardo-st.,  u.t. 

r.  £6,  r.  £49.  8s.  p.a . 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Brixton — 118,  Sussex-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £32  p.a . ’ 

Lambeth — 90  and  92,  Hartington-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  6s.,  r.  £50  p.a . 

Old  Kent-rd. — Nos.  740  to  746  (even),  and  a  g.r.  of 

£20,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £43.  9s.,  r.  £142  p.a . 

Battersea — 14  and  16,  Peveril-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 
£8,  r.  £50  p.a . 


Ulisttlltnua. 

The  Corinth  Canal.— The  Rojal  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  report  upon  the  works  of  the 
Corinth  Canal,  which  was  to  have  cost  thirty 
million  francs,  and  to  have  been  finished  last 
year,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canal 
cannot  be  completed  for  less  than  twice  that 
amount,  and  that  the  work  cannot  be  finished 
till  the  end  of  1891.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  ten  million  cubic  feet  of  earth  have  still 
to  be  removed.  All  work  on  the  canal  is  at 
present  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  want  of 
funds. 

Cement  in  Japan. — It  is  very  probable  that 
the  imports  of  cement  into  Japan  will  soon 
cease.  According  to  the  Japan  Gazette ,  a 
Yokohama  dealer  in  cement  has  discovered  a 
stone,  called  mekura,  in  the  Noto  district,  which 
is  stated  to  possess  remarkable  qualities  as  a 
cement  material.  It  is  said  that  the  cement 
will  sustain  a  weight  of  400  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  per 
square  tun  (about  1£  in.).  Foreign  cement  is 
sold  in  Japan  at  about  4'70  dols.  per  barrel  r 
while  the  estimated  sale  price  of  the  native 
cement  is  about  2-50  dols. 

New  Concert  Hall  in  New  York. — It  is 
stated  that  a  gigantic  new  concert-hall  is  to- 
be  erected  in  New  York  with  funds  left 
by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  well- 
known  millionaire.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  130,000£,  and  the  grand  hall  will  seat 
3,000  persons. 
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The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  firm  and  in  a  rising  ten¬ 
dency,  although  the  trade  doing  is  not  very 
large,  the  recent  advances  having  to  some 
■extent  checked  business.  Pig-iron  is  very  stiff, 
the  strong  tone  of  the  Scotch  warrant  market 
being  particularly  marked,  and  causing  makers 
in  Scotland  to  improve  their  quotations  by  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  ton.  In  the  North  of  England 
the  feeling  in  the  pig-iron  trade  has  greatly 
improved,  and  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  cannot  now 
be  obtained  under  40s.  Both  in  Lancashire  and 
Staffordshire  prices  of  pig-iron  are  higher, 
while  hematites  in  the  north-west  and  on  the 
cast  coast  are  quoted  Gd.  a  ton  more.  Finished 
iron  rules  very  steady  at  the  advanced  rates 
declared  at  last  week’s  quarterly  meetings.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  doing  is  increasing,  while  in 
steel  the  same  amount  of  activity  shows  itself 
as  has  been  observed  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Shipbuilding  is  still  an  active  and  increasing 
trade.  Engineers  continue  to  do  well. — Iron. 

A  New  Light  Fire-Escape.  —  On  Satur¬ 
day  last  we  witnessed  some  trials  of  a  new 
patent  fire-escape  at  the  works  of  the  makers, 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayley  &  Co.,  Limited,  Newington 
Causeway.  The  new  escape,  which  reaches  to 
a  height  of  30  ft.,  is  intended  for  use  by  the 
police  and  other  authorities  as  a  quickly - 
available  and  readily-moved  auxiliary  to  the 
heavier  escapes  in  use  by  the  Fire  Brigade.  It 
weighs  only  4  cwt.,  and  is  thus  easily  moved 
and  worked  by  one  man.  It  is  devoid  of  the 
usual  shoot,  and  is  very  strong,  being  built  of 
ash  timber,  well  braced  by  wire  rope.  For  the 
purpose  indicated,  as  well  as  for  use  in  villages 
and  in  connexion  with  large  institutions  and 
private  mansions  remote  from  fire  brigades,  it 
V  likely  to  prove  of  great  service. 

The  Savoy  Hotel. — In  our  description  of 
this  structure,  in  last  week’s  Builder ,  we 
omitted  to  mention  the  arrangements  of  locks 
throughout  the  building,  which  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co.,  of  Cheapside. 
These  locks  are  made  on  the  vertical  or  Con¬ 
tinental  principle,  with  the  keyhole  below,  the 
handles  of  ebony.  The  locks  of  each  floor,  from 
the  eighth  downwards,  are  made  to  differ,  with 
a  separate  sub-master-key  for  each,  opening  all 
the  locks  on  its  special  floor,  but  having  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  other  floor,  and  a  grand  master- 
key  to  open  the  whole  of  the  establishment. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  suites  of 
locks  ever  made. 

The  Howard  Estates.  —  Shortly  will  be 
■offered  for  sale  at  auction,  and  in  several  lots, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle’s 
property  in  the  Morpeth  and  Castle  Wards, 
County  Northumberland.  The  estates  to  be 
sold  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Morpeth, 
Mitford,  Bedlington,  Ulgham,  and  Stannington, 
and  lie  between  the  Rivers  Wansbeck  and 
Blyth.  They  extend  over  12,000  acres,  includ¬ 
ing  about  forty  farms,  together  with  the 
villages  of  Hepscott,  or  Leipscott, — 1,604  acres, 
in  Morpeth  Parish ;  Netherton,  occupied  chiefly 
by  pitmen,  1,506  acres,  near  to  Bedlington ; 
Ulgham,  and  Stannington. 

The  Essen  Works. — The  directors  of  the 
EsseD  Works  have  just  issued  an  interesting 
little  pamphlet  respecting  their  history,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  1833  only  nine  work¬ 
men  were  employed  there,  the  number  having 
risen  to  seventy-four  in  1848,  and  last  year  to 
20,960.  There  are  now  at  the  works  1,195 
furnaces  of  various  kinds,  ninety-two  steam- 
hammers  of  from  100  to  50,000  kilos  weight, 
and  370  steam-engines  of  27,000  horse-power ; 
2,735  tons  of  coal  and  coke  are  consumed 
daily,  and  the  diurnal  output  of  iron  of  all  kinds 
is  600  tons. 

Death  of  an  Aberdeen  Architect. — Inti¬ 
mation  was  received  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Mackenzie, 
architect,  who  only  left  the  city  for  South 
Africa  in  August  last.  Previous  to  leaving  the 
country  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  hand¬ 
some  public  testimonial.  During  his  thirty-one 
years’  career  in  Aberdeen  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
the  designer  of  many  public  buildings,  and  as  a 
Town  Councillor  he  also  rendered  good  service. 
— Scotsman. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  this  Institute,  held  on  the  10th 
inst.,  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  in  the 
chair,  further  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
congress  and  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Worcester 
in  September  next. 

Raffety,  Thornton,  &  Co.— The  Directors 
of  Raffety,  Thornton,  &  Co.,  Limited,  have 
declared  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  per  annum  free  of  income-tax. 


Sale  of  an  “  Adventurer’s  Share”  in  the 
New  River  Company. — On  Wednesday  last, 
at  the  Mart,  Token  house-yard,  Messrs.  Edwin 
Fox  &  Bousfield  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  in 
one  lot,  an  entire  freehold  Adventurer’s  Share 
in  the  New  River  Company.  It  was  stated  in 
the  particulars  of  sale  that  such  a  “  lot  ”  had 
never  been  submitted  to  public  competition 
since  the  river  was  finished.  The  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  company  from  land  and  water  is 
ever  increasing,  and  last  year  it  amounted  to 
511,3561.  There  is  the  reversion  to  considerable 
estates  in  Middlesex  and  Hertford,  to  various 
premises  in  the  City,  and  to  the  Myddel ton-square 
estate  (Clerkenwell)  of  about  50  acres,  which  for 
the  most  part  is  covered  with  buildings,  the  leases 
of  which  will  expire  in  about  twenty  years. 
The  share  offered  for  sale  Wednesday  qualifies 
the  possessor  for  a  seat  at  the  Board.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  the  “  lot,”  Mr.  Bousfield  stated  that  the 
income  derived  by  the  share  for  last  year  up 
to  Christmas  was  2,6 10Z.  The  first  bid  made 
was  80,0002.,  followed  by  offers  of  81,0002., 
85,0002.,  and  90,0002.,  which  was  increased,  by 
bids  of  1,0002.  each,  to  95,0002.  The  auctioneer 
then  called  attention  to  the  growing  revenue 
and  the  improving  prospects  of  the  company, 
with  the  increase  iu  the  population  served,  and 
the  reversion  to  the  estates  mentioned.  Offers 
were  subsequently  made  up  to  122,0002.,  and 
eventually  the  share  was  disposed  of  for 
122,800 2.,  the  purchase  being  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Prudential  Assurance  Company. — Times. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thur»day>.'\ 


ANGLESEY.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
"Uxbridge  House,”  for  Mr.  8.  T.  Blake.  Mr.  Wm. 
Yeardve,  architect,  High-street,  Gosport: — 

C.  J.  Lear  A  Son,  Alverstoke  (accepted).  £500  0  0 


BALHAM.— For  erecting  model  dairy.  Mr.  J.  Nixon 
Horsfleld,  architect,  20,  Market-place,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson,  6,  Great  James- 
street,  W.C. : — 

By  water  A  Co . £2,447  A  A 


0  0 


E.  Toms 

Battley  A  Co . 

R.  8.  Lamhle . 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . 

I. orden  A  Son . 

J.  Johnson,  Belle  Vue-road,  Wands¬ 
worth-common  (accepted) .  1,977  0  0 

Dickeson  &  Wallis  .  1,818  0  0 


2,250 
2,202  0  0 
2,042  0  0 
2,010  0  0 
1,039  0  0 


CROYDO>'.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Rich 
and  Chandos  Villas,  for  Mr.  W.  Sharp  : 

Maides  &  Harper .  . £151  0 

Ridge  A  Broughton . 127  0  i 

Long  .  Ill  0 

Watson  .  HO  0 

Taylor .  101  0 


CROYDON.  For  the  erection  of  mews  and  cottages, 
Mayday-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Henry  Gongh,  architect. 
Station-road,  West  Croydon 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  a.  d. 


...foot  cube 
. load 


TIMBER. 

Grecnheart,  B.G . 

Teak,  E.I. . 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

Ash,  Canada . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dautsio,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dautsic . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac...... 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  aud  1st.  .std,  100 
„  4tb  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yeilow 
„  2nd  ,, 

,,  white 

8wedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 


£.  b. 

7  15 


0  0  14  0  0 


0  2  3  0  3  0 


4  0  0  6  0  0 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


3  0  0  4  0  0 


3  10  0  6  5  0 


fathom  4  10  0 


■  Jog 


2  15 
9  0 
7  10 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


11  0  0  16  0  0 


10  0  0  11  0  0 


700  10  10  0 


9  0  0  10  0  0 


9  10  0  17  0  0 


2nd  .. 


,,  3rd,  Ac.  . 
8pruce,  1st  . 


3rd  and  2nd  .. 

New  Brunswick,  Ac. . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.,  1  in.,  p 
pared.  First . 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Mahogany, Cuba  . 

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  ,, 

Box,  Turkey . 

Rose,  Rio. . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


foot  0  0  0  0 


0  0  4}  0  0 


Eldridge,  London  .. 

Taylor,  Croydon  . 

Marriage,  Croydon  . 

Sedgwick,  Croydon . 

Saunders,  Croydon  . . . 

Smith  Si  Bulled,  Croydon  .... 

Marker,  Crovdon  .  . 

Batley  A  Linfoot,  Croydon  , 


,.£1,630  0 
..  1,150  0 

..  1,100  0 


1,010  0 
967  10 
950  0 
948  0 


EALING. — For  erecting  four  shops  at  Ealing  Dean,  for  1 
Mr.  .T.  B.  Brown.  Mr.  J.  Hume,  architect  and  surveyor,  , 
15,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith.  Quantities  supplied  by  ■ 
architect : — 

T.  Parker  . £1,120  10  0 

C.  Green . . .  1,099  0  0 

H.  Rayner . .'. .  1,060  0  0 

G.  Allen  A  Son,  Hackney .  1,C47  15  U 


EASTHAM.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  t 
Dr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect,  72,  Wool  1 
Exchange,  Coleman-street,  E.C. : — 

Heed  . £850  0  0 

Bishop  Bros.  A  Marston  .  681  0  0 

Lascelles .  572  0  0 

Hood  .  553  0  0 


EDMONTON.— For  the  enlargements  at  Brettenham-  ■ 
road  and  Crayland-road  Schools,  for  the  School; Board  for  i 
Edmonton  Brettenham-  Crayland-  I 


road. 


Humphrys  A  Son,  Tottenham . £1,69 

W.  Gardener,  Waltham  Abbey  .  1,650 

Brass  A  Son,  St.  Luke’s,  E.C .  1,599 

C.  Wall,  Chelsea  .  1,671 

Messrs.  Patman,  Enfield  .  1,529 

J.  H.  Mollett,  Poole-street,  Hoxton*  1,430 
*•  Accepted. 


.  £1°960 


1,865 

1,798 

1,518 


LONDON.— For  building  casual  wards  and  receiving  ii 
wards  iu  Bear-yard,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  for  the  Guardians  n 
of  the  Strand  Union.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Cross,  architect,! 
18,  Outer  Temple,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  E.i 
Pollard  : — 

Casual 
Wards. 

£9,313 
9,245 


0  0  6}  0  0  6^ 


.ton  6  0  0  15  0  0 


14  0  0  18  0  0 


foot  0  0  6  0  1  0 


0  0  9  0  1  3 


0  0  4}  0  0  65 


METALS. 

Ikon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..t 
„  at  works  in  Wales 
Staffordshire,  in  London 

COPPKB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  1 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . . 

Ybi.low  Mbtal . 

Lbad  — 

Pig,  Spanish  . 

English,  com.  brands 


0  0  6  0  0  5} 


Sheet,  English . 

Sl'BLTBR — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands . 

Tin— 

. ton 

. ton 

Australian  . . 

English  Ingots . . 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 

. ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

. ton 

ton  12  5 
12  10 
13  10 


19  0  0  19  2 


B.  Nightingale . 

Garliek  A  Horton  . 

J.  Clemenoe . 

I.ongley  A  Co .  .. 

Bissett  A  Sons . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  . 

I. aing  A  Mon  . 

Patrick  A  Son  . . 

Hall,  Beddall,  A  Co.  . 

Stephens  A  Baatow . 

W.  M.  Dubbs  . 

Dorrell  A  Co . 

Brass  A  Son  . 

Chaa.  Wall . 

J.  O.  Richardson . 


9,175 

9,100 

9,235 

8,990 


Receiving 
Wards. 
£5,141 
4,995 
4,929 
4,975 
5, COO 
4,720 
4,950 
4,770 


Total.  1, 


4,777 


9,116 

8,773 

8,449 

8,430 


4,697 

4,537 

4,489 


£14,4545 

14,2404 

14,1797 

14,1605 

14,1000 

13,9665 

13,9404 

13,8605 

13.83K 

13,7747 

13,6292 

13,3767 

13,3707 

12,980; 

12,9191 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  re-erecting  the  prer 
Nos.  20  and  21,  Bayswater-terrace,  W.,  for  Mr.  WV 
wick.’  Messrs.  Edmeston  A  Gabriel,  42,  OlO 


Strudwick. 

Broad-street,  E.C.,  architects  : — 

W.  Brass  A  Son  . 

W.  Hearn  A  Co . 

Thos.  Boyce  . 

K.  Lawrence  A  8ons  . 

John  Allen  A  Sons  . 

Jas.  Smith  A  Sons  . 

William  Shurmur . 

Killby  A  Gavford . . 

:h  A  Co.  (accepted) 


Chas.  Kyni 


,.£4,614  0 
4,570  0 
..  4,614  0 
..  4,438  0 
..  4,394  0 
..  4,387  0 
..  4,320  0 
.  4,213  0 
..  4,128  0 


93  0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  22  0  0 


Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapeseed,  Euglish  pale 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined  . . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . . 


26  10 
23  10 
21  10 
28  10 
27  10 


00  27  10  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 


6  0  0  6  0  0 


7  0  0  12  0  0 


...barrel  13  6  110 


0  16  9  0  16  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  fittings,  12  and 
Catherine-utrent,  for  iho  Hansard  Publishing  Unia 
(Limited).  Messrs.  Maekmurdo  A  Home,  architects  - ; 

W.  Vanatono . £2, 463  0  0 

Monk  .  2,450  0  < 

Colls......  .  2,40)  0  t 

Hampton  .  2,037  0  < 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  proviu: 
accommodation  for  800  children  on  the  site  in  MertoW 
road,  Wandsworth,  for  the  80I100I  Board  for  London,  M\ 
T.  J .  Bailey,  architect  :— 

S.  Barton  A  Co . £12,590  0  0 

J.  8hillitoe  A  Son  .  12,428  0  0 

D.  Chartoris . .  11,703  0  0 

W.  H.  Lorden  A  Son . 11,709  0  0  ■ 

Kirk  A  Randall  .  11,633  0  0  ■ 

J.  I.ongley  A  Co  .  11,355  0  0  i 

Hugh  Knight* .  11,004  0  0  ’ 

J.  Holloway .  11,000  0  0 

•  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptaml 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Town  Hall  . 

Cromer  Town  Hall  Co.Ld. 

Not  stated  . 

Aug.  17th 

i. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

July  23rd 
do. 

X. 

York  Paving,  or  Victoria  or  other  Stone  . 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

July  24th 

St.  Mary  Abbotts  Ves. 

do. 

Wandsworth  and  Clap- 

July  25th 

iL 

G.  R.  Andrews,  C.E.  ... 

n. 

Committee  . 

Sundry  Alterations  . 

London  County  Council 

July  29th 

iL 

Boondarv  Wall  and  leuce . 

do. 

iL 

Boiler,  Steam  l-.ngine.  Water  Tanks,  &<: . 

Strand  Union . 

W.  S.  Cross  . 

_ 

Lodges,  Ac. . 

London  County  Council 

Official  . . 

Aug.  1st 

I  H.  Barfield,  F.S.I. 
J.  H.  Strachun 

Broken  Granite . 

Brentford  Local  Board 

Aug.  6th 
do. 

xl 

Levelling,  Paving,  Kerbing  Roads,  ko.  . 

Southend  Local  Board 

P.  Dodd . 

Machinery  . 

Richmond  Main  Sewer- 

Sept.  4th 
Not  stated. 

External  Painting,  Tarring,  Ac.,  Chichester... 

War  Department . 

Official  . 

i! 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page 

Royal  Engin.,  Sheerness 

Not  stated, 
do. 
do. 

Quantity  Surveyor  . 

Huddersfield  Corp . 

Not  stated  . 

xvi.‘ 

LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Rockingham- 
etreet  8chool,  Newington- cause  way,  by  600  places,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect  :  — 

G.  8.  8.  Williams  &  Son .  . £3,745  0  0 

I).  Cbarteris .  3,610  0  0 

Wm.  Downs  . .  3,610  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway  .  3,531  0  0 

Geo.  Parker  .  3,485  0  0 

A.  &  4V.  Garnar*  .  3,330  0  0 

*  Recommeuded  by  the  Works'  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  junior  mixed  school, 
to  provide  accommodation  for  420  children,  on  the  “  Latch- 
moro "  site,  Battersea  Park-road,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

8.  Barton  &  Co . £6,686  0  0 

J.  Longley  &  Co .  6,664  0  0 

D.  Charteris  . 6,328  0  0 

W.  Lorden  &  8oa .  6,021  0  0 

J.  Holloway* . . .  ..  5,650  0  0 

•  Recommeuded  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  houses  on  the  Tilliard 
Estate,  Norton  Frigate,  E.C.,  and  building  five  houses  and 
shops.  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Clark,  surveyors  : 

C.  Kynoch  &  Co . £6,113  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Son .  6,332  0  0 

Smith  &  Son  . .  6  187  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  5,938  0  0 

S.  J.  Scott .  5,581  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  Gainsborough- 
coad  school,  Hackney,  by  600  placeB.  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son  . £9,639  0  0 

Wm.  Downs  .  9,696  0  0 

Killby  k  Gayford .  9,538  0  0 

Chas.  Cox* .  9,397  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  enclosing,  levelling,  draining,  and  tar- 
paving  the  additional  land  adjoining  the  Manchester- 
etreet  School,  Gray  s  Inn-road,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Norris  &  Luke* . £586  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  hot- water  appa¬ 
ratus  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Crainpton-street  School, 
Newingtoi-:,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect : — 

J  .&F.  May . £1,050  0  0 

Killich  &  Cochran .  725  0  0 

J.  Grundy . 665  0  0 

R.  P.  oe  Bidder  .  600  0  0 

Comyn,  Ching,  &  Co.*  .  519  15  0 

Musgrave&Co .  530  0  0 

J.  Jackson .  473  0  0 

T.  Dowd  .  435  0  0 

J.  L.  Bacon  &  Co .  386  0  0 

•  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.  —  For  extending  the  boys’  staircase, 
Rendleshiim-road,  Haekuey,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

E.  A.  Roome. . £132  0  0 

Norris  &  Luke*  .  104  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— Eor  the  erection  of  five  shops.  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Huxley.  Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett, 
architect,  192,  Hackney-road: 

An'ey  . ' . £2,390  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  2,325  0  0 

J.  Walker  . 2,220  0  0 

8pencer  &  Co.  .  2,140  0  0 

Vears  &  Co .  1,900  0  0 

Veale  (accepted)  .  1,875  0  0 


LONDON.  -For  erecting  warehouse  at  No.  61,  High- 
street,  St.  Giles's.  Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Mnskett 
Yetts.  Mr.  W.  M.  Yetts,  architect . 

Rowlandson  . . £1,110  0  0 

W.  Gladding .  7S9  0  0 

Maley  .  737  0  0 

S.  W.  Hawkings  .  631  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Hampstead  Branch  of  the  London  and  South-Westerr 
Bank,  Limited,  for  the  Directors.  Mr.  Edward  Gabriel, 
architect,  42,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. : — 

W.  H.  Watts . . . £3,469  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  3,386  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand .  3,242  0  0 

Jas.  Smith  &  Sons .  3,193  0  0 

Chas.  Kynoch  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  2,970  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  sundry  additions,  alterations,  and 
decorations  at  II,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  W.  Messrs. 
New  A  Son,  architects  :  — 

Byers  . £813  3  8 

O.drey  &  Co .  731  q  0 

Tenant  &  Co .  goo  0  0 

Kdw.  Harris  &  Sons . 696  0  0 

Mark  .  663  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Primrose”  Tavern,  53,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  J.  G. 
Newton.  Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett,  architect,  192,  Hackney- 
road  : — 

Thompson . ; . £159  10  0 

Vears  &  Co .  155  10  0 

Veals  (accepted) .  150  10  0 


For  thr  supply  o/780,090  3  in.  by  9  in.  by  5  in.  Yellow 
Deal  Blocks,  at  per  Thousand. 

Powis  &  Wedlabe  . . £6  5  0 

Farquharson  Bros .  6  2  6 

Skelton  Si  Co . 5  17  6 

Knight  .  5  11  6 

Burt,  Boulton,  k  Haywood  iuformal. 

For  the  supply  of  672  Tons  Best  Portland  Cement  to 
specified  test,  at  per  Ton.  s.  d. 

Lavers .  30  0 

West  Bros . 29  9 

Skelton  &  Co . 29  9 

J.  Williams  .  _.i  1; 

Wakoloy  Bros. . 23  10 

Eastwood  &  Co . 28  0 

For  Ballast  and  Sand.  Total. 

J.  Neal  . £557  10  0 

Skelton  &  Co .  484  11  8 

Covington .  483  0  10 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  six  houses  upon  the 
Petley  Estate.  Messrs.  W.  Reddall  &  Son,  architects  and 
surveyors,  10,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  Quantities 
not  supplied  :  — 

Lascelles  . £2,280  0  0 

Wire  .  1,758  0  0 

Elkington  .  1,439  15  0 

Coldwolls  .  1,250  0  0 


R. 

Bridge,  S.E.  : 

A.  White  &  Co . £563  0  0 

J.  Bullers  (accepted) .  495  0  0 

8.  Kipps  (withdrawn) .  475  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  and  completely  finishing  the 
George  Works,  Chequer-alley,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  J.  De  la 
Rue  &  Co.  Messrs.  Parr  &  Sons,  architects  :  — 

M.  Patrick  . £14,483  0  0 

Burge  .  14,400  0  0 

Colls  &  Son .  13,940  0  0 

Ashby  &  Horner .  13,500  0  0 

Woodward  .  13,279  0  0 

Lascelles  &  Co .  13,250  0  0 

Simpson  A  8on  .  12,898  0  0 

Brass  &  Son .  12,773  0  0 

C.  Kynoch  &  Co .  12,585  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  Police-station,  Wick- 
road,  Victoria-park,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Police 

J.  Morter  . £4,487  0  0 

Aviss .  4,270  0  0 

J.  Chappell  &  Co .  4,18a  0  0 

E.  Lawrence  &  Son .  4,128  0  O 

W.  Brass  Si  Son .  4,100  0  0 

W-  Shnrmur  .  4,077  0  0 

J.  Grover  &  8on  .  3,990  0  0 

W.  Lorden .  3,947  0  0 

Perkins  .  3,980  0  0 

Hart .  3,973  0  0 

Ansell  . 3,950  0  0 

Scrivener  &Co .  3,8-i7  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  3,870  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises, 
Campden-street,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  K.  Maunder.  Mr. 
J.  Hume,  architect  and  surveyor,  15,  The  Gro*e,  Hammer¬ 
smith  : — 

C.  Rogers  . £247  15  0 

H.  King,  Kensington .  233  10  0 


LONDON. —  For  building  organ  factory  for  Mr.  A. 

Monk,  550,  Holloway-road  — 

Lockwood  &  Co.,  Walworth . £1,530  0  0 

Edwards .  1.4C0  0  0 

Heaves  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  .  1,300  0  0 

Mollett  .  935  0  0 

Hughes,  Stroud  Green  .  925  0  0 

Norris  &  Luke  .  900  0  0 

T.  Channing .  845  0  0 

McKewin  .  836  10  0 

J.  Roberts,  Stratford  .  835  0  0 

A.  Nichols,  Levtonstoue  .  825  0  0 

Marriott,  High  Barnet  .  791  0  0 

A.  &  W.  Garnar,  Pecbbam  .  717  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  “Star  and  Gartor” 
pubhe-houee,  Caledonian-road,  N.  Mossrs.  Wilson,  Son, 
s.  Aldwinckle,  architects  :— 

E.  Toms  . £2,491  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  2,266  0  0 

Ashby  Si  Horner  .  2,192  0  0 

Hearle  &  Son .  2.190  0  0 

J.  Mills  &  Co .  2,100  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  “  Duke  of 
York,”  Clerkenwell  ■  road,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  George 
Sansom  k  Sons.  Mr  H  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  S.W. : — 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  . £631  0  0 

H.  Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington  Park.  620  0  0 

8.  Godden,  Bryanstou-square .  535  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway,  Clerkenwell*  .  492  0  C 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  about  570  ft.  of  pipe  sewer,  Seagrave- 
road,  for  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr. 
James  P.  Norrington,  Surveyor  :  — 

Rogers  A  Co.,  Notting-hill  . £407  0  0 

Morris,  Twickenham  .  272  0  0 

Auams,  Kingsland  . 261  0  0 

Mears,  South  Kensington  . 255  0  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith .  232  0  0 

Marriott,  Hicli  Barnet  .  230  0  0 

NoweU  &  Robson,  Kensington  .  217  0  0 

LONDON. — For.  superintendent's  residence,  South- 
Eastern  Ambulance  Station,  Old  Kent-road.  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle, 
architect,  2,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-street, 
E.C. : —  Allow  for 

old  material. 

H.  Toten  &  Sons,  161,  Gloucestei- 

road,  South  Kensington  . £839  0  0  £59  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway,  180,  Queen’s- 

road,  New  Cross  Gale .  750  0  0  Nil. 

Thomas  Hooper,  59  and  61,  Wands- 

worth-road .  781  16  10  45  12  0 

William  Johnson,  Wundsworth 

Common  .  730  0  0  65  0  0 

Harry  Bacon,  58,  Queen  s-road, 

West  Croydon .  728  13  0  63  10  0 

Edward  Hughes,  91,  Lancaster- 

road,  Stroud  Green  .  695  0  0  40  0  0 

John  Mills,  BroadwaJl,  Stamford- 

street,  8.E .  700  0  0  80  0  0 

A.  &  VV.  Garnar,  36,  Frankton- 
road,  Hill-street,  Peckham .  600  0  0  32  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  to  gates  and  re-setting 
piers,  at  the  Blackstock  entrance  to  Finsburv-park,  for 
the  London  County  Council.  Mr.  Thomas  BlushiU,  Archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :  — 

F.  Blandford,  Highbury . £397  0  0 

C.  Killingback,  James  street,  Camden- 

town .  380  0  0 

Faulkner,*  Walton-on-Thames  .  296  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


NEWCASTLE -ON -TYNE.  —  For  additions  to  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company’s  premises,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  architect,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London : — 

Middleini89,  Newcastle . £7,381  0  0 

Kew,  Newcastle  . .  6, 856  9  9 

Lowry,  Newcastle  .  6,760  0  0 

Walter  Scott,  Newcastle  .  6,617  8  10 


LONDON.— For  addition  to  offices,  Doekhead,  Ber-  PUTNEY.— For  erecting  house  and  shop  in  Lower 
iondsov,  for  Messrs.  Chas.  Southwell  &  Co.  Mr.  Lawton  Richmond-road,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  J.  Hume, 
Ford,  architect,  24,  Railway  Approach,  London  architect  and  surveyor,  15,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith 


Lucas  Si  W  iseman  . 

C.  Green  . 

H.  Williams . 

W.  Wheeler,  Wandsworth  , 
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SEVENOAKS.  — For  levelling,  metalling,  channelling, 
storm-water  dra;ns  with  manhole,  gullies,  Ac.,  to  Bethnal, 
road,  Sevenoaks,  for  the  Hevenosks  Local  Board.  Mr. 


Jabez  Mann,  Town  Surveyor  •  — 

Thomas  Adame,  Lonacn  . £381  4  3 

Alfred  Palmer,  Bromley  .  373  2  8 

Woodhams  &  Fry,  Greenwich  .  381  6  2 

William  Coker,  Hailing .  350  8  8 

Marriott  &  Co  ,  High  Barnet  .  314  0  6 

Thomas  Fishenden,  Sevenoaks .  295  9  8 

J.  Bed  well,  London  .  291  18  2 

Mid  Kent  Building  and  Contracting 

Works,  Limited,  Beckenham  .  280  0  0 

8idney  Hudson,  London  .  270  0  0 

E.  B.  Chittenden,  Olfham* .  250  2  11 

Surveyor’s  Estimate  271  6  0 


*  Accepted  according  to  Schedule  of  prices. 


8TUBBINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  water  tower, 
servants'  hall,  &c.,  at  Stuhbington  House,  for  Mr.  M.  H. 
Foster,  C.C.  Mr.  W.  Yeardye,  architect,  High-street, 


sport.  Quantities  supplied 

W.  Kill  A  Co.,  Gosport . 

£1,461 

1,438 

0 

10 

0 

0 

E.  Tulte.  Fareham  . . 

T.  P.  Hail,  Sou’hnea  . 

1,363 

0 

0 

F.  O.  White  &  Sons,  Landport  . 

.  1,346 

0 

0 

C.  Wareham,  8tubbiDgton . . 

.  1,298 

0 

0 

n.  Jones,  Southeea . 

,  1,295 

0 

0 

J.  Crockerell.  Landport . ... 

.  1 ,248 

10 

0 

W.  Rapley,  Forton  . 

l,2f3 

IS 

6* 

.1 .  Plummer,  Fareham  (accepted)  .., 

.  1,210 

0 

0 

G.  Beech,  Soothsea . 

.  1,188 

0 

0 

STUB  BINGTON.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
cottages,  for  Mr.  M.  H.  Foster,  C.C.  Mr.  Wm.  Yeardye, 
architect.  Gosport.  Quantities  supplied 

C.  Wareham,  Stuhbington  (accepted) .  £600  0  0 


'  TOTTENHAM. — For  alterations,  bar-fltting9,  pewter- 
ing,  and  other  work,  at  the  “  Bull”  Inn,  High-road,  Tot¬ 
tenham,  for  Mr.  S.  Perrin.  Mr.  G.  L.  Wilson,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

F.  Blandford  (accepted)  . £364  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “Tnv  Buildeb,  London.” 

THK  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LVI.  (Jan.  to  June, 
1889)  were  given  aa  a  Supplement  with  the  last  Number. 

A  COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  Ibound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  are  now  ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUME8.  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
hound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  Gd.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  Gd. 

Terms  for  SerieB  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8ARY. 

*,•  Stamps  muit  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  CoveHt-gardon,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherlne-street,  W.C, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  front 
Page  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPF.flT  A  T,  -ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
°  MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  belore  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
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The  House  of  Lords  on  Architecture. 

AST  week  the  House 
of  Lords  indulged 
in  one  of.  those 
field-days  of  archi¬ 
tectural  criticism 
with  which  both 
legislative  bodies 
occasionally  vary 
the  monotony  of 
business,  and  afford 


•a  certain  amount  of  edification  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  world.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  true,  the  argument  usually  turns  chiefly 
on  what  a  building  has  cost  or  may  cost,  or 
how  it  might  he  done  cheaper.  The  general 
tone  of  such  discussions  in  the  House  of 
"Lords  is  higher  than  that,  and  there  is 
■usually  evidence  of  some  perception  of  the 
value  of  architecture  for  its  own  sake ;  nor 
was  such  evidence  wanting  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  But  the  debate,  the  principal 
part  of  it  at  least,  furnished  one  more 
example  of  the  confusion  of  mind  under 
which  most  political  men  seem  to  be  as  to 
the  meaning  and  objects  of  architecture,  and 
of  the  absurdly  illogical  side  issues  which 
are  raised  in  such  discussions. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  three,  or  rather 
they  came  under  three  heads,  for  there  were 
in  reality  four  points  under  discussion,  viz. : 
the  widening  of  Parliament-Street ;  the  site 
for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  the  Con¬ 
stitution-hill  arch ;  and  Westminster  Hall. 
Of  these,  the  Times  characteristically  says, 
*“  two  are  of  real  interest  ” ;  these  of  course 
being  the  questions  of  widening  Parliament- 
street  and  of  preserving  an  open  space  next  to 
the  Portrait  Gallery ;  such  subjects  as  the 
architectural  treatment  of  Westminster  Hall 
^and  of  the  Constitution-hill  arch  being,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Times,  of  no  “ real  interest”:  an 
amusing  example  of  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  leading  journal  reflects  the  opinions 
■of  the  average  British  Philistine.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  widening  a  street  is  a  matter  that 
the  average  Englishman  can  appreciate ;  the 
•blunder  of  maltreating  a  great  building,  in  an 
^architectural  sense,  is  one  to  which  he  is 
■entirely  indifferent 

We  may  quite  concur,  however,  in  the 
positive  statement  that  the  Parliament-street 
question  is  of  real  interest,  without  admitting 
its  supposed  complementary  negative ;  and 
Lord  Lamington,  who  does  good  service 
to  the  country  in  keeping  an  eye  on  questions 
relating  to  public  improvement,  was  oppor¬ 


tune  in  calling  attention  to  a  delay  in  a  long- 
promised  work  which  appears  anything  but 
creditable.  The  Government,  however,  has 
placed  itself  in  the  power  of  a  private  company 
to  some  extent  in  this  matter,  putting  the 
work  into  the  hands  of  the  said  company, 
hile  imposing  on  it  the  restriction  that 
500,000/.  Ordinary  Stock  must  he  subscribed 
for  before  they  could  pull  down  a  house. 
Whether  such  an  important  public  improve¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  company  is,  as  Lord  Henniker  im¬ 
plied,  a  point  rather  too  large  to  be  discussed 
as  supplementary  to  the  main  question  why 
the  work  had  not  been  taken  in  hand ;  though 
we  entirely  concur  in  what  we  suspect  was 
his  unexpressed  opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  left,  and  that  it  is  a  weak  and 
sidelong  manner  of  getting  such  an  important 
public  improvement  carried  out.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government  have  by  this  process 
tied  their  own  hands  as  well  as  those  of  the 
“  private  company  ”  referred  to,  we  have  only 
to  compose  our  patience  to  wait  till  the  money 
is  raised. 

In  the  discussion  as  to  the  purchase  of  the 
plot  of  land  immediately  north  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  site  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
in  order  to  secure  an  open  space  adjoining  the 
Gallery  both  for  light  and  security,  Lord 
Rosebery,  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  right 
in  his  position,  that  the  Council  would  not  be 
justified  in  giving,  for  a  national  purpose,  a  sion, 
site  which  constituted  part  of  the  municipal 
property  for  the  management  of  which  they 
are  responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  still  further  enforced  when 
we  consider  that  the  Government  have  had 
the  cost  of  building  the  Gallery  taken  off 
their  hands  by  private  munificence,  and  that, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  put  it,  having  had  100,000/. 
given  them  for  a  building  which  they  ought 
to  have  carried  out  themselves,  they  might 
certainly  ‘‘screw  up  their  courage”  to  find 
7,000/.  for  preserving  the  site  from  encroach¬ 
ment  by  other  buildings.  Lord  Hardinge 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that,  if  they  refused  to 
do  this,  “  it  was  possible  the  anonymous  donor 
might  cry  off.”  The  unknown,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  is  too  public-spirited  a  person 
to  take  such  a  course,  hut  the  Government 
will  present  a  very  shabby  figure  if  it  refuses 
the  money,  considering  that,  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  preserving  the  space  intact,  both  on 
architectural  and  practical  grounds,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever. 


touching  on  purely  architectural  questions, 
which,  if  of  “no  real  interest,”  is  certainly 
amusing.  Earl  Wemyss,  who  has  some  ideas 
on  things  architectural,  hoped  in  the  first 
place  that  as  the  approaches  to  Constitution- 
hill  from  Hyde  Park-corner  were  about  to  he 
altered,  the  Government  would  cause  them  to 
be  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the  levelling  of 
the  base  of  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the 
drive,  “  which,  since  its  removal  to  its  present 
site,  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege  among 
similar  structures  of  having  one  side  consider¬ 
ably  shorter  than  the  other,  consequent  upon  its 
being  built  upon  a  slope.”  It  might  he  possible 
in  this  way  to  render  the  position  of  the  arch 
a  little  less  absurd  in  regard  to  detail,  but 
that  can  hardly  disguise  the  fact  that  the  arch 
is  on  the  side  of  a  declivity,  that  it  faces  no¬ 
where  and  is  central  to  nothing.  These  things 
should  have  been  thought  of  before  it  was 
done  ;  it  is  too  late  now.  And  are  we,  after 
such  a  piece  of  blundering,  to  have  further 
modifications  of  laying-out,  under  the  auspi¬ 
cious  direction  of  the  Office  of  Works,  with 
no  higher  mind  to  oversee  them  ?  If  so, 
there  will  be  more  blundering;  to  be  again 
perceived  and  pointed  out  when  it  is  too 
late. 

Then  Earl  Wemyss  proceeded  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Hall  business,  and  his  speech  would 
certainly  he  a  noteworthy  justification  to  us 
for  indulging  in  that  rather  disagreeable  form 
of  retort  which  is  summed  up  in  the  expres- 
I  told  you  so  !  ”  Long  before  anything 
was  done,  we  said  that  when  it  was  discovered 
what  the  result  of  this  treatment  was  on  the 
interior  of  the  Hall,  there  would  he  a  storm 
of  indignation.  Is  it  not  so?  Earl  Wemyss 
proceeded  to  sum  up  all  that  had  been  said 
“  in  another  place  ”  about  it,  and  to  point  out 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
(the  principal  instigator  in  the  transaction) 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Works  (the  re¬ 
sponsible  official),  not  a  Member  of  Parliament 
had  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  the  result. 
Earl  Wemyss  added  a  graphic  statement  of 
his  own  feelings  on  the  matter : — 

“  There  was  a  hoarding  which  long  concealed 
the  whole  thing  from  the  public.  When  he  first 
beheld  the  staircases  he  was  flabbergasted  at  what 
he  saw,  and  there  being  nobody  else  to  whom  he 
could  express  his  feelings,  he  could  not  resist  saying 
to  the  policeman  as  he  went  through  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall,  *  I  don’t  think  the  Fenians  could  have  done 
worse.’  The  policeman  replied,  ‘  I  don’t  think  they 
could.’  ” 

But  why  did  not  Earl  Wemyss  and  others, 
who  now  profess  such  interest  and  indigna- 


We  now  come  to  the  portion  of  the  debate  I  tion,  why  did  they  not  go  behind  the  hoard- 
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ings  and  find  out  what  was  being  done  before 
it  was  too  late  ?  As  members  of  one  or  the 
other  House  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  They  could  have  had  plenty  of 
information  about  what  the  result  would  he, 
if  they  had  looked  for  it  where  they  might 
he  sure  to  find  it.  But  the  fact  is  that 
though  noble  lords  and  honourable  members 
can  make  indignant  speeches  about  matters 
of  this  kind  after  the  event,  not  one  of 
them  really  cares  enough  about  architecture 
to  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  a  blunder  before 
it  is  too  late.  And  how  much  knowledge  of 
what  architecture  means  Earl  Wemyss  really 
possesses  is  shown  in  his  proceeding  solemnly 
to  read  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  as  “  a  member  of  their  Lord¬ 
ship’s  house  who  was  a  great  authority  on 
architecture,  especially  on  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.”  How  long  is  this  farce  to  go  on  ? 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  quoting  Lord 
Grimthorpe  as  “  an  authority  on  Gothic 
architecture,”  except  his  own  statements  in 
his  ridiculous  and  bragging  letters  in  the 
Times,  and  his  spiteful  abuse  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  architects  for  some  reasons  best  known 
to  himself.  It  is  really  inexplicable  that  not 
only  the  general  public,  but  people  of  educa¬ 
tion  like  Earl  Wemyss  and  others,  should 
accept  a  man  as  an  authority  on  so  delicate  a 
subject  of  intellectual  perception  as  architec¬ 
ture,  simply,  as  Iago  says  of  Othello,  “for 

hragghig,and  f°r  telling  them  fantastical” - 

but  we  will  leave  Iago  to  finish  the  quotation. 
Ibis  absurdity  has  been  going  on  for  a  whole 
eneration  now.  Years  ago,  when  the  same 
ind  of  demonstration  of  vulgar  vanity  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers  with  the  signature  of 
4<  Beckett  Denison,”  every  one  who  knew  the 
facts  knew  that  the  assumption  of  architec¬ 
tural  knowledge  claimed  by  that  specimen  of 
the  “  polite  letter-writer  ”  was  a  mere  farce 
and  pretence.  And  here  is  Earl  Wemyss 
quoting  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  contemptuous 
denunciation  of  the  work  at  Westminster 
Hall,  and  his  suggestion  that  about  a  dozen 
modern  architects  should  be  blown  up  along 
with  the  steps  !  We  cannot  defend  the  archi¬ 
tects  in  this  case.  One  of  them  has  done  what 
we  call,  in  its  general  conception,  a  most  foolish 
and  unarchitectural  piece  of  work,  and  others 
have  upheld  him  in  a  manner  for  which  Earl 
Wemyss’s  suggestion,  that  architects  backed 
each  other  up  from  notions  of  esprit  de  corps, 
really  seems  to  us  the  most  charitable  ex¬ 
planation.  But  who  is  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
that  he  is  to  condemn  them  ?  And  does  Earl 
Wemyss  know  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  him¬ 
self  has  disfigured  a  great  national  building 
with  “  restorations  ”  of  the  most  barbarous 
character,  such  as  an  artist  like  Mr.  Pearson 
would  be  incapable  ofp  If  Earl  Wemyss 
does  not  know  the  facts,  he  had  better,  if  he 
pretends  to  have  any  acquaintance  with 
Gothic  architecture,  go  and  look  at  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  then  publish  an 
apology  to  the  architectural  profession  for 
publicly  quoting  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  imper¬ 
tinence  in  regard  to  them. 

Lord  Ilenniker’s  defence  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Hall  work  was  as  characteristic  as 
anything  in  the  debate.  It  was  to  be  de¬ 
fended  because  it  was  his  official  business  to 
defend  it ;  and  the  defence  amounted  to  this, 
that  it  was  all  regularly  done  according  to  the 
plans  officially  passed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  deviation  was 
that  the  steps  had  not  been  carried  out  as  far 
mto  the  floor  of  the  Hall  as  the  plans  had 
first  shown  (and  for  that  small  mercy  we 
believe  those  who  care  about  the  matter  are 
indebted  to  us).  “  Henry  III.  cut  doorways 
at  the  head  of  the  large  flight  of  steps,  and 
Mr.  Pearson,  without  knowing  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  doorway,  had  designed  one  in  the 
very  same  place,  and  in  cutting  it  found  traces 
of  the  old  doorway,  which  had  been  built  up 
and  which  now  answered  its  original  purpose. 
Those  facts  showed  that  the  repairs,  or  what- 
®Yer  ^ey  .Might  be  called,  to  Westminster 
Ilall  were  intended  as  a  reproduction  and  not 
as  a  new  departure.”  Lord  Ilenniker  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  is  preciselv  the 
gravamen  of  the  complaint  against  the  whole 


business;  that  it  is  a  foolish  attempt  at  replacing 
what  may  have  been  there  before,  merely 
because  it  may  have  been  there  before,  and 
not  on  any  grounds  of  architectural  suita¬ 
bility  or  practical  utility.  The  additions  were 
made  to  preserve  a  piece  of  Norman  masonry 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Hall— the  architect’s 
admission  to  that  effect  is  down  in  print  in 
the  blue-book  of  the  evidence ;  and  rooms 
have  been  built  on  the  wrong  levels  ;  rooms 
which  every  one  now  sees  are  inconvenient  in 
shape  and  plan,  and  nearly  useless,  as  we  fore¬ 
told  from  the  first  they  would  be ;  and  for 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  project  un¬ 
sightly  staircases  into  the  Hall  to  get  to 
rooms  for  which  no  one  can  find  any  use 
when  they  have  got  there  :  and  all  this  under 
the  plea  of  “restoration” — a  restoration,  in 
nearly  all  its  details,  purely  conjectural. 

As  to  Earl  Wemyss’s  suggested  panacea,  of 
a  special  Standing  Committee  of  advice  of 
both  Houses  to  consider  such  questions ;  in 
spite  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  cruel  sarcasm  about 
the  House  of  Commons  consisting  of  “  the 
670  most  intelligent  men  in  the  country,”  we 
can  only  remember,  as  Lord  Rosebery  said, 
that  the  actual  procedure  in  regard  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall  was  settled  by  just  such  a  Com¬ 
mittee  as  that  would  be  ;  and  we  see  the  re¬ 
sult.  Earl  Wemyss’s  remark  as  to  the  purely 
political  nature  of  the  appointment  of  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  is  quite  to  the  point. 
He  only  remembered  one  First  Commissioner 
for  fifty  years  whom  any  one  in  private  life 
would  think  of  consulting  if  he  intended  to 
build  a  house.  Our  often-repeated  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  that  there  should  be  a  per¬ 
manent  Minister  of  Public  Works,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  political  party,  who  should  be 
appointed  for  his  special  knowledge  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  capacity  for  dealing  with  public 
architectural  work.  Beyond  this,  however, 
two  other  conditions  are  necessary,  before  we 
can  hope  to  see  our  State  architecture  what 
it  ought  to  be.  One  is,  that  the  public  should 
be  better  educated  in  the  subject,  and  learn 
to  find  a  “  real  interest  ”  in  it.  The  other  is 
that  architects  should  take  a  wider  view  of 
their  profession  and  its  meaning,  and  regard 
it  as  something  more  than  the  correct  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  architecture  of  the  past.  There 
is  evidence  of  a  progress  in  this  direction,  but 
it  is  not  very  wide-spread  as  yet.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Westminster  Hall  blunder. 
Mr.  Pearson’s  reading  of  the  old  remains  and 
their  testimony  was  most  ingenious;  his 
restored  details  (always  excepting  the  “  fear¬ 
ful  creatures  ”)  are  as  correct  and  refined  as 
any  one  could  make  them.  But  that  sort  of 
thing  is  not  what  architecture  is  for ;  and  the 
result  is  merely  a  foolish,  costly,  and  incon¬ 
venient  archeological  plaything. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

BY  FRANK  CAWS,  ARCHITECT. 

IIE  strength  of  Portland  cement 
varies  greatly.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  the  finest-ground  and 
heaviest  is  the  best.  The  strength 
varies,  not  only  from  quality  of  material,  but 
also,  and  very  greatly,  from  age  when  used. 
The  older  the  better,  provided  the  old  has 
been  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  New  cement 
is  too  hot  and  strong  for  immediate  use.  It 
sets  more  rapidly,  and  expands  more,  than 
old  cement,  and  the  result  is  an  irregular  and 
less  reliable  one.  The  maximum  strength  of 
a  briquette  of  old  cement  is  maintained,  while 
that  of  a  briquette  of  new  cement  is  found  to 
“  go  back,”  as  the  manufacturers  phrase  it. 

Not  only  do  the  quality,  fineness,  and  age 
of  cement  when  used  affect  its  ultimate 
strength,  but  also  the  mode  of  use  largely 
governs  the  result.  Thus,  for  example,  the , 
less  the  water  used  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  the  stronger  the  product;  And,  again, 
if  the  briquette  be  made  under  heavy  pressure, 
it  proves  much  stronger  than  if  made  with 
minimum  pressure. 

The  time  in  which  the  setting  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  in  which  the  maximum  strength 
is  attained,  varies  greatly.  The  best  cements 
mature  most  slowly.  Large  masses  set  more 


slowly  than  small  masses.  Masses  whose  i 
surface  area  is  large  in  proportion  to  their : 
volume  set  in  air  more  rapidly  than  masses  i 
whose  surface  area  is  small  in  proportion  to- : 
volume.  Masses  under  pressure  set  more  s 
rapidly  than  masses  not  under  pressure.  Thus-; 
the  brick  beds  and  joints  of  a  piece  of  under- 
pinning,  built  in  cement,  set  as  fast  as  built,, 
and  expand  so  as  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  i 
pressure  from  the  superimposed  weight ;  bub  i 
thick  masses  of  concrete  in  floors  and  walls-; 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  set.  For  under-  • 
pinning  work,  where  quick-setting  is  needed,,!, 
new  cement  answers  quite  as  well,  if  not  t 
better,  than  old ;  but  for  floors  the  case  is-  • 
different. 

Architects  can  easily  specify  old  cement  t 
for  their  concrete  floors,  but  they  cannot  easily  y 
get  it.  Generally  the  demand  for  cement  is  s 
so  heavy  that  manufacturers  do  not  keep  p 
much  old  in  store,  except  for  purposes  of  f 
seasoning  the  new. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  really  old  cement  t 
is  to  make  a  special  compact  with  a  first-class  3 
manufacturer,  that  his  cement  shall  be  speci-i- 
fied,  on  the  sole  condition  of  his  putting  by  a  a 
separate  heap  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this-s 
particular  contract.  If  the  quantity  of  cement  t 
required  be  considerable, — say  50  to  100  tons,.?. 
— it  is  worth  the  manufacturer’s  while  to  make-e 
such  an  arrangement;  and,  provided  he  hass 
three  months'  full  notice,  he  can  generally  y 
honourably  fulfil  his  promise.  Having  thus;; 
done  his  best  to  secure  for  his  client  the  besbitj 
cement  in  the  market,  the  architect  will  nowj 
be  well  advised  to  make  his  calculations  forn 
strength  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  getting^ 
if  not  the  worst  cement  obtainable,  still  a; 
quality  barely  up  to  the  average. 

A  briquette  of  matured  strength  and  fairly; 
good  cement  will  stand  a  tensional  stress  up; 
to  500  lb.  per  inch.  Briquettes  of  one  month! 
old  will  break  at  a  tension  ranging  fromn 
about  250  lb.  up  to  about  450  lb.  per  inch^i 
according  to  quality  of  cement,  quantity  ofo 
water,  and  mode  of  mixture,  &c. ;  also;; 
according  to  the  mean  temperature  during) 
the  month  of  setting.  Briquettes  maturer 
more  rapidly  than  thick  floor  slabs.  Monyr 
contractors  for  concrete  floors  carelessly  re-e 
move  the  centreing  within  one  week,  twcr; 
weeks,  and  three  weeks  of  setting.  And,  as  a 
result,  the  floors  are  often  permanentljh 
injured  or  weakened,  visibly  or  invisibly  y 
though  seldom  are  they  ruined  and  destroyed-; 
by  it ;  for  it  takes  more  than  commoni 
measure  of  folly  to  squander  all  the  hugtg 
hoard  of  strength  of  a  concrete  slab. 

In  calculating  strengths,  the  architect 
should  reckon  only  on  an  ultimate  tenacity) 
of  neat  cement  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch  hit 
though  in  all  probability  his  best  cement  a' 8 
twelve  months  old  would,  if  mixed  under  bes?;; 
conditions,  realise  an  ultimate  tenacity  o:c: 
something  like  1,000  lbs.  per  inch.  And  ilia 
no  case  should  the  centres  be  removed  in  lesea 
than  five  weeks ;  and  if  they  can  be  main -r 
tained  much  longer  so  much  the  better,  foie 
special  reasons  which  will  hereinafter  appearu 

When  brickwork,  which  has  been  built  ill 
fairly  good  Portland  cement,  is  pulled  dowmic 
builders  find  it  impossible  to  clean  the  brickd 
for  re-use.  The  cement  cleaves  so  fast  thate. 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  brick.  Thiel 
fact  shows  why  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  concrete  composed  of  cement  and  brokeie 
brick  aggregate,  the  quality  of  the  aggregate! 
is  so  great  a  consideration.  There  is  i 
marvellous  difference  between  the  tensilcl; 
strength  of  good  hard  well-burnt  bricks;; 
and  of  soft  ordinary  stocks.  No  bricks;, 
however,  are  bo  strong  as  cement.  Th(L 
best  obtainable  broken  brick  suitable  for  con-i 
Crete  aggregate  probably  possesses  about  one;c 
fourth  the  strength  of  best  cement ;  or  from; 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  both  tensionally  anen; 
compressively.  And  for  practical  calculak 
tions  it  will  be  wise  to  treat  the  aggregate  aia: 
possessing  only  one-fifth  the  strength  of  nean 
cement.  When  the  aggregate  and  cement  art! 
combined,  as  in  concrete,  the  strength  of  th<b 
concrete  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  degree? 
on  the  proportion  of  the  two  ingredients. 

For  concrete  floors,  the  cement  should  b<l 
not  less  than  one  of  cement  to  four  of  aggTen; 
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gate.  The  concrete  in  this  case  will  possess  a 
strength  of  about  two-fifths  of  neat  cement ; 
hut,  for  practical  calculations,  it  is  safer  to 
consider  the  concrete  of  this  proportion  of  ad¬ 
mixture  equal  to  quarter  strength  of  cement. 

Just  as  in  iron  beams  the  greatest  stress 
occurs  in  the  flanges,  and  the  webs  are  in 
comparatively  little  stress;  so  inconcrete  floors 
the  material  nearest  the  surface  is  in  greatest 
stress,  the  top  surface  being  in  compression, 
and  the  bottom  in  tension.  Thus,  if  concrete 
floors  were  cast  in  hollow  homogeneous  slabs, 
the  vertical  divisions  connecting  the  top  and 
bottom  layers  would  have  comparatively  little 
stress  to  bear.  Hollow  floors  of  this  sort 
cannot  well  be  formed  at  small  cost.  But  the 
same  allowance  for  disposition  of  stress  can 
be  made  in  another  way — viz.,  by  first  laying 
a  thickness  next  the  centreing;  then,  before 
that  is  fairly  set,  following  upon  it  with  an 
intermediate  thickness ;  and,  finally,  finishing 
with  a  top  thickness.  Just  as  the  flanges  of  a 
well-proportioned  girder  are  very  thin  in  com- 

arison  with  the  girder’s  total  depth ;  so  the 

rst  and  last  layers  of  concrete  may  be  very 
thin  in  proportion  to  the  total  thickness  of  the 
slab.  And  what  the  narrowness  of  the  web  is 
to  the  girder,  that  the  smallness  of  proportion 
of  cement  to  aggregate  in  the  central  layer 
will  be  to  the  slab. 

Instead,  then,  of  mixing  the  whole  thick¬ 
ness  of  slab  one  of  cement  to  four  of  aggre¬ 
gate,  a  much  stronger  result  will  be  obtained 
by  making  the  bottom  layer  and  top  layer 
each  about  one-sixth  the  total  thickness,  and 
composed  of  one  and  a  quarter  of  cement  to 
two  of  fine  crushed  brick  ;  and  making  the 
central  four-sixths  of  concrete  thickness, 
composed  of  one  of  cement  to  six  of  ordinary 
broken  brick  aggregate.  In  this  case  the 
cement  still  forms  one-fifth  of  the  dry  bulk 
of  cement  and  aggregate ;  but  the  cement,  as 
will  be  understood,  is  disposed  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  bottom  and  middle  layer  should 
always  be  done  in  one  day,  and  the  top  layer 
should  be  done  on  the  following  morning,  or 
as  soon  after  as  to  secure  perfect  homogeneity. 

In  ordinary  cases,  no  such  disposition  of  the 
cement  in  flanges,  so  to  speak,  is  intentionally 
performed.  But,  fortunately  for  the  strength 
of  floor-slabs,  where  no  fine  bottom  layer  i6 
separately  and  purposely  laid  as  above  recom¬ 
mended,  the  cement  is  deposited  by  gravity 
in  much  greater  quantity  next  the  ceiling 
level  than  at  higher  levels  of  the  thickness ; 
so  forming,  as  it  were,  its  own  natural  flange. 
Indeed,  so  remarkable  is  this  sediment  of  tne 
cement  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab  thickness, 
that  the  most  perfect  impression  of  the  board¬ 
centering  is  always  obtained  on  the  under 
surface;  even  the  grain  of  the  wood  being 
so  minutely  reproduced  as  to  deceive  the  eye 
into  thinking  the  ceiling  is  really  composed 
of  boards,  when  the  board-centreing  has  been 
entirely  removed. 

The  joints  of  the  wood  centreing  act  as  a 
sieve,  and  allow  superfluous  water  to  drip 
through.  This  is  not  desirable,  because  it  not 
only  drains  away  the  cement  with  the  water, 
but  also  introduces  streams  of  motion  in  the 
concrete  during  the  time  of  its  setting,  when 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed. 

An  excellent  method  has  lately  been  adopted 
for  preventing  this  dripping  and  disturbance, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  securing  a  perfectly 
finished,  smooth,  fair  ceiling  of  solid  concrete, 
instead  of  the  usual  plaster  skimming  coat, 
which  is  liable  to  fall  off,  because  the  cement 
is  so  dense  it  affords  very  little  key  or  suction. 

The  improved  method  is  as  follows : — Before 
the  concrete  is  cast,  the  centreing  is  coated 
with  a  thin  skin  of  plaster  of  Paris  floated  up 
perfectly  level  and  fair.  Upon  this  plaster 
surface  a  grout  of  pure  cement  and  water  is 
thinly  spread,  and  upon  this  grout  the  con¬ 
crete  proper  is  cast,  and  beaten  down  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  skin  of  plaster  of  Paris 
is  perfectly  water-tight.  Not  a  drop  passes 
through  it,  and  thus  the  concrete  sets  more 
slowly,  and  to  better  purpose  ;  and  when  the 
centreing  is  eventually  removed,  the  plaster 
comes  away  with  it,  and  leaves  the  concrete 
solid  ceiling  smooth  and  fair,  without  a 
blemish  or  defect  to  mar  its  continuity  of 
surface. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  set  the 
uprights  which  sustain  the  weight  of 
centreing  upon  very  sharp  wedges  of  soft 
wood.  The  softness  of  the  wood  of  these 
wedges  admits  of  an  infinitesimal  deflection 
or  yielding  under  weight,  which  is  a  useful 
relief  to  excessive  stress;  and,  by  slowly 
relieving  the  supports  by  means  of  the  gradual 
loosening  of  these  sharp  wedges,  the  builder 
avoids  that  sudden  jar  of  stress  which  tends, 
when  centres  are  too  suddenly  removed,  to 
damage  the  slab  floor  much  more  severely 
than  years  of  heavy  wear  and  tear.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  for  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
when  the  weight  of  the  floors  is  transferred 
from  the  centreing  to  the  haunches,  or  edges, 
or  skewback  abutments,  of  the  floors,  an 
infinitesimal,  but  none  the  less  real,  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  centre  of  every  slab  must  occur, 
and  the  almost  utterly  inflexible  nature  of  the 
cement  concrete  slab  renders  it  absolutely 
imperative  that  this  transference  and  its  un¬ 
avoidable  set  or  sag  shall  be  accomplished 
with  the  utmost  practicable  slowness  and 
avoidance  of  momentum. 

The  damage  done  to  a  slab  by  neglect  of 
this  precaution  in  removing  centres  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  detected  immediately.  But  the 
wealcness  is  immediately  produced  by  the  jar 
of  the  sudden  sag.  And  the  evidence  of  this 
weakness  is  afterwards  developed  by  the 
resistless  force  of  expansion,  which  will 
surely  find  out  the  weak  spots. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  show  how  this  ex¬ 
pansion  comes  about,  and  in  what  manner  it 
acts  upon  the  slab.  And  to  show  this,  a  very 
homely  illustration  will  best  serve,  viz.,  the 
phenomena  attending  the  baking  of  what  is 
called  a  “  tin  loaf  ”  of  bread.  The  dough 
with  which  the  tin  mould  is  filled  expands 
with  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Being  confined  at 
bottom  and  sides  by  the  mould,  the  dough 
expands  upwards  in  spite  of  its  own  weight, 
because  the  force  of  expansion  is  greater  than 
the  dead-weight  of  the  dough.  Being  most 
free  from  contact  and  restraint  at  the  centre 
of  its  upper  surface,  it  there  rises  highest, 
and  so  forms  a  dome-like  roof  to  the  loaf. 
The  expansion  in  this  way  so  distends  the 
upper  skin  of  dough  as  to  exceed  its  ultimate 
tenacity, — so  the  loaf  cracks  and  opens  at  the 
crown  to  admit  of  the  full  degree  of  ex¬ 
pansion  due  to  the  temperature  to  which  the 
material  is  subjected.  The  tin  mould 
so  represses  expansion  that  cracks  in  the 
sole  of  the  loaf  are  very  tiny  or  wholly 
absent. 

If,  before  the  loaf  is  half  baked,  but  when 
it  is  set  stiffly  enough  to  sustain  without 
visibly  bending  its  own  weight,  if  then  it  be 
turned  out  of  its  mould  and  supported  (top 
side  up  as  before)  in  the  oven  by  a  frame 
firmly  gripping  its  four  sides  but  leaving  its 
top  and  bottom  free  to  expand,  any  further 
expansion  which  it  undergoes  will  cause  a 
deflection  and  cracking  of  the  bottom  skin 
rather  than  of  the  top  skin ;  because,  in  this 
case,  the  force  of  the  expansion  and  of  the 
dead-weight  of  the  loaf  act  in  the  same  result¬ 
ing  direction,  viz.,  downwards. 

The  case  is  even  so  with  the  cement  slab. 
The  expansion  which  takes  place,  while  the 
centre  sustains  the  dead  weight,  results  up¬ 
wards  in  spite  of  the  dead  weight.  But  in 
many  cases,  especially  with  thick  floors,  this 
expansion  is  known  to  continue  perceptibly 
for  many  months  ;  and  when  the  centreing  is 
removed,  at  one  week’s  or  two  weeks’  or  three 
weeks’  limit,  after  casting,  though  the  con¬ 
crete  is  much  more  than  able  to  sustain  its 
own  weight,  like  the  half-baked  loaf,  its  ex¬ 
pansion  is  incomplete ;  and  the  remains  of 
that  irresistible  force,  acting  downwards, 
aided  by  the  deadweight  of  the  material  and 
the  leverage  due  to  its  span,  distends  the  skin 
of  ceiling  beyond  its  ultimate  tenacity,  and 
causes  cracks,  which,  though  they  are  mere 
skin  cracks,  present  a  very  unpleasant  appear¬ 
ance,  especially  to  the  uninitiated,  who  natu¬ 
rally,  though  mistakenly,  refuse  to  believe, 
till  convinced  by  actual  experience,  that  such 
cracks  in  the  ceiling  of  a  concrete  floor  de¬ 
tract  little,  if  any,  more  from  its  enormous 
strength  than  the  crack  of  a  lath-and-plaster 


ceiling  detracts  from  the  strength  of  timber- 
joisted  floor  above  it. 

In  order,  then,  to  avoid  such  expansion- 
cracks,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  strength 
of  floor  which  those  cracks  mistakenly  but 
naturally  engender,  the  wisdom  of  main¬ 
taining  the  centre  in  position  for  at  least  five 
weeks  (and  as  much  longer  as  practicable) 
after  casting  concrete,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  centreing, 
a  further  and  most  useful,  though  very  inex¬ 
pensive,  precaution  against  expansion-cracks 
in  concrete  floors  is  the  use  of  short  iron 
cramps,  embedded  in  the  ceiling  layer  of  con¬ 
crete,  at  the  middle  of  span,  where  the 
tension  is  sure  to  be  most  severe.  These 
cramps,  by  resisting  the  stretch  essential  to 
deflection,  compel  the  expansion,  which  can¬ 
not  be  repressed,  to  vent  itself  upwards, 
just  as  it  would  do  if  the  centreing,  instead 
of  the  iron  cramps,  were  bearing  the  stress  of 
the  dead  weight. 

Inasmuch  as  the  compressive  strength  of 
cement  concrete  is  about  eight  times  its 
tensional  strength,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sectional  area  employed  in  tension  must  be 
about  eight  times  as  much  as  that  engaged  in 
compression,  in  order  for  the  tensional  and 
compressional  forces  to  be  about  equal  to  each 
other.  Thus,  the  great  importance  of  the  top 
layer,  as  the  compressional  member,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  slab  is  evident.  This  considera¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  necessity  for  finishing 
the  floor  to  stand  the  friction  of  traffic,  shows 
the  wisdom  of  putting  a  specially  fine  and 
strong  finishing  coat,  when  as  yet  the  main 
body  of  concrete  is  only  a  few  hours  set. 

It  is  also  important  that  while  this  finish¬ 
ing  coat  is  green  it  should  be  jealously  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  wear  of  traffic,  as  working¬ 
men’s  rough  shoes,  &c.,  have  often  in  this 
way  damaged  a  floor-skin  before  it  set,  and 
such  damage  is  generally  irreparable.  The 
use  of  fine  sand  in  the  finishing  coat  should' 
not  be  allowed.  It  disintegrates  and  spoils- 
the  surface  texture. 

The  expansion  of  cement  concrete  during 
setting  is  effected  by  a  practically  irresistible- 
force,  to  which  the  slab  at  once  owes  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness. 

If  a  long  cylinder, — say, for  example,  a  metal 
hollow  column, — were  well  filled  with  cement 
concrete,  the  diameter  of  that  concrete  core 
would  increase  by  expansion,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  column,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  if  unresisted.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  column  to  expansion  does  not,  and 
cannot,  reduce  real,  i.e.,  molecular,  expansion, 
but  it  compels  the  expansion  to  result  in  com¬ 
pression,  which  increases  the  density  and 
strength  of 'the  mass.  The  metal  column 
may,  or  may  not,  be  cracked  in  the  process  ; 
but,  either  way,  the  density  and  strength  of 
its  cement  core  is  increased  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  bursting  pressure  which  has  been  exerted 
on  the  column.  Thus,  expansion  contributes 
to  strength  of  concrete  in  some  ratio  to  the 
strength,  or  inflexibility,  or  inextensibility,  or 
rigidity  of  the  mould  into  which  it  is  cast. 
If  the  column,  or  cylinder,  were  much  thinner, 
and  more  yielding  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends,  the  resistance  to  increase  of  core 
diameter  by  expansion  would  be  less  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  core  diameter  would  actually 
swell  more  at  middle  than  at  ends ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  middle,  per  unit  of  sectional 
area,  would  be  less  than  at  the  ends,  bv  reason 
of  the  less  compression  and  density.  Thus,  a 
very  yielding  part  of  any  mould,  by  reducing 
the  compression  due  to  expansion,  induces 
comparative  weakness  at  that  part. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  concrete  floors,  when 
the  centreing  has  been  removed,  and  the 
weight  and  leverage  of  the  floor  and  its  load 
are  left  to  act  in  the  same  resulting  direction 
with  the  thrust  of  such  expansion  as  is  still 
going  on  in  the  immature  mass,  the  skin  is 
consequently  broken,  and  cracks  appear  just 
at  those  parts  where  the  centreing  was  most 
yielding.  For  example,  if  it  be  the  case  of  a 
wide,  long  corridor  floor,  where  no  cross 
girders  have  been  used,  but  where  the  con¬ 
crete  has  been  put  down  in  one  continuous 
slab,  a  crack  will  frequently  appear,  running 
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from  end  to  end  of  the  corridor,  right  along 
the  middle  of  the  floor  soffit,  because  the 
centres  have  not  been  well  propped  in  the 
middle.  In  such  cases  the  crack  will  rim 
right  to  the  end  walls,  if  the  floor  or  its 
centreing,  instead  of  resting  on,  has  been 
simply  butted  against  the  end  walls.  But,  if 
the  floor  and  centreing  have  been  properly 
supported  on  the  end  walls,  the  crack  will 
terminate  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  floor 
soffit,  at  about  half  the  width  of  the  conridor 
short  of  the  end  walls,  i.e.,  at  mitre-line  inter¬ 
sections. 

It  is  not  always  practicable,  without  great 
expense,  to  provide  centreing  equally  inflexible 
in  every  part.  Indeed,  it  will  generally 
happen  that  the  centreing  of  a  slab  will  be 
weakest  in  the  middle.  By  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  the  most  flexible  points  of  the 
centreing,  and  the  points  of  greatest  bending 
moment  to  which  the  floor  itself  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  subject,  the  architect  can  place  iron 
cramps,  by  anticipation,  across  the  site  of 
probable  cracks,  and  imbedding  these  cramps 
in  the  substance  of  the  floor,  near  the  soffit 
skin,  can  so  prevent  the  cracks  occurring.  In 
square  slabs  these  cramps  should  generally  be 
placed  across  the  mitre  lines,  and  in  rec¬ 
tangular  slabs  they  should  be  placed  mostly 
across  the  crown,  and  also  across  mitre  lines 
thus : — 


It  is  desirable  to  keep  such  irons  as  near 
the  ceiling  level  as  practicable;  because  if 
placed  higher  up  in  the  concrete  thickness 
they  are  nearer  the  axis  of  neutral  stress,  and 
are  correspondingly  less  effective. 

Evidently,  when  centreing  is  equally  in¬ 
flexible  at  all  points,  repressed  expansion,  in 
the  case  of  floor  slabs,  will  be  at  all  points  in 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  floor;  and  the  density 
will  be,  therefore,  approximately  equal  through¬ 
out.  And  this,  of  course,  is  practically,  or  very 
nearly,  the  case  in  general  practice. 

But  when  the  centreing  is  removed  before 
the  expansion  has  ceased  (as  unfortunately 
generally  happens)  then  the  after-expansion 
works  differently  from  the  former  expansion, 
for,  instead  of  inducing  equal  compression  and 
density  at  all  points,  it  induces  greater  compres¬ 
sion  and  density  of  margins  than  of  centre  of 
slabs ;  so  (apart  from  the  question  of  centreing- 
flexibility),  accentuating  and  contributing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  centre  of  the  slab. 

Sometimes  a  yielding  of  centreing  occurs 
through  the  subsidence  of  some  individual 
column  foundation,  or  through  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  or  entire  absence  of  some  temporary 
prop  or  shore.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  depression,  the  middle  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  the  centre  of  weakness,  to  which 
cracks  radiate ;  as  they  do  to  the  hole  in  a  plate- 
glass  window  through  which,  or  against  which, 
a  stone  has  been  thrown. 

This  brings  us  to  remark  that  the  likeness 
between  the  conditions  of  stress  and  behaviour 
of  window  panes  and  of  floor  slabs  is  very 
close  and  instructive  ;  and  will  repay  investi¬ 
gation  in  some  degree  of  detail. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  remark  that 
well-holes,  and  other  holes  through  floor  slabs, 
should  be  of  circular  shape,  or,  at  least, 
should  have  no  square  or  sharp  angles, 
because  square  and  sharp  angles  are  weak 
angles  in  cement  concrete,  as  in  cast-iron. 
But  when  openings  with  square  angles  are 
formed  (as  they  unavoidably  must  often  be), 
then  they  can  be  strengthened  by  embedding 
short  iron  cramps  of  quadrant  shape  at  the 
corners  of  openings.  Also,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  if  the  hole  be  cut  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  square  or  rectangular  slab,  great 
loss  of  strength  results ;  but  not  if  the  hole 
be  cut  out  of  middle  of  slab. 

Expansion-cracks  often  occur  in  concrete 
pavements  laid  upon  teira  jvrma ;  and  the 
shapes  and  directions  of  these  cracks  always, 
more  or  less  plainly,  demonstrate  the  truth 
already  expressed,  that  expansion-cracks  mark 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  If  the  edges  of 


such  pavement  be  confined  between  strong 
walls,  or  immovable  abutments  of  any  kind, 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  midway  between 
the  abutments.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  rect¬ 
angle  of  say  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  inde¬ 
finitely  extended  length  (as,  for  example,  a 
passage  pavement  or  street)  if  expansion 
appear  anywhere,  it  will  be  found  generally 
expressed  in  one  long  medial  line  of  crack. 
Again,  if  in  a  courtyard  of  say  12  ft.  or  15  ft. 
square  or  diameter,  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
be  next  immovable  walls,  and  if  the  pavement 
be  laid  with  very  hot  cement,  the  central 
point  of  the  pavement  will  be  the  point  of  least 
resistance ;  and  cracks  will  radiate  therefrom, 
having  their  fissures  wider  as  they  approach 
the  point  of  convergence ;  and  none  of  these 
fissures  will  extend  quite  up  to  the  walls.  If 
such  a  court  were  walled  on  three  sides  only, 
the  point  of  common  convergence  of  cracks 
would  he  found  not  in  the  middle  of  the  slab, 
but  nearer  the  uninclosed  edge.  If  all  the  edges 
were  uninclosed,  and  if  the  expansion  were 
absolutely  free  to  extend  the  mass  horizontally 
in  all  directions,  then  no  cracks  would  be 
seen  so  long  as  the  measure  of  expansion  did 
not  exceed  the  measure  of  tenacity.  But 
this  is  an  impracticable  freedom  in  the  case  of 
concrete  pavements ;  the  inertia  and  friction 
of  the  mass  of  the  material,  where  no  other 
resistance  offers,  alone  suffice  to  repress  ex¬ 
pansion’s  horizontal  movement,  and  compel  it 
to  issue  vertically  in  the  centre.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  edges  do  move  horizontally  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre,  and  their  expansion  is 
horizontal,  while  the  centre  does  not  move  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  its  expansion  is  vertical ;  and, 
between  these  extremes  of  centre  and  edges, 
the  intervening  area  of  pavement  expands 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  vertical 
element  predominating  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  horizontal  element  predominating 
towards  the  edges.  For,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
inertial  and  frictional  resistance  to  horizontal 
movement  of  mass  is  at  zero  at  the  edges ;  and 
the  inertial  and  frictional  resistance  to  vertical 
movement  of  mass  is  at  zero  at  the  centre. 
Practically  the  horizontal  expansion,  though 
real,  is  infinitesimal,  resulting  in  compression 
rather  than  in  visible  displacement  of  mass, 
while  the  vertical  expansion  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that 
pavement  laid  with  hot  cement  in  large  slabs 
on  solid  ground,  will  crack  by  expansion  even 
when  the  edges  are  comparatively  uncon¬ 
fined.  And  in  fact,  free  expansion  does  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tenacity  of  skin  when  the  skin  area  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  volume  of 
mass ;  and  so  it  is  only  by  repressing  expan¬ 
sion  we  prevent  skin  cracks,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  the  force  of  compressed  ex¬ 
pansion,  compress  and  consolidate  the  con¬ 
crete.  Thus,  it  is  a  fact,  however  paradoxical, 
that  expansion  compresses  and  strengthens  the 
material  by  virtue  of  the  resistance  it  encounters. 
The  resistance  is  greatest  round  the  edges,  and 
least  at  the  centre,  and  the  concrete  is  conse¬ 
quently  stronger,  and  more  consolidated  to  a 
slight  extent,  round  the  edges  than  at  the  centre 
of  slab, — a  fortunate  fact,  for  the  edges  of 
slabs  of  self -sustained  floors  need  more  strength 
than  their  centres. 

Here,  again,  the  loaf  of  bread  admirably 
illustrates  the  same  truth,  for  whether  it  be  a 
“  tin  loaf  ”  or  a  loaf  baked  without  any  mould, 
the  edges  of  the  sole  are  invariably  the  hardest 
and  strongest  crust,  because  at  these  edges  the 
forces  of  expansion  have  met  their  toughest 
fight  with  resistance.  Of  course,  irregularity 
of  structure,  due  to  the  imperfectness  of  dough, 
may  cause  an  occasional  expansion  crack  even 
round  the  edges  of  the  loaf  sole.  But  such 
cracks  are  extremely  exceptional.  Similarly,  a 
section  of  extra  hot  cement  will  blow  and 
cause  a  crack  anywhere.  But  such  irregu¬ 
larities  are  to  be  obviated  by  well  mixing 
before  setting  the  material ;  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
dry  cement  and  aggregate  before  applying 
moisture. 

The  expansion  of  concrete  floors  must  not 
be  understood  to  imply  or  involve  simply  an 
increase  of  bulk ;  for  while  the  interior  of  the 
slab's  volume  is  still  expanding,  the  exposed 
exterior  surface  has  not  only  reached  the  limit 


of  its  expansion,  but  has  actually,  in  most 
cases,  begun  to  contract.  And  this  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  upper,  or  exposed,  surface  co¬ 
operates  with  the  swelling  of  the  heart  of  the 
slab,  to  produce  not  only  cracks  across  the 
slab,  but  also  a  shrinkage  round  the  skirting, 
or  edges,  of  the  slab,  which  in  some  cases  is 
very  noticeable,  though  of  no  practical  con¬ 
sequence,  generally  speaking.  F.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES. 

EFECTIYE  house-drainage  often 
produces  illness  of  which  nobody 
knows  but  the  persons  concerned. 
On  the  10th  inst.  John  Albert 
Butler,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  died 
after  a  month’s  illness,  at  Coventry,  of  what 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  said  was 
blood-poisoning,  the  symptoms  of  which 
and  those  of  typhoid  fever  were,  he  said, 
much  alike,  and  that  the  illness  in  this  case 
was  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  drainage 
of  the  house  in  which  the  man  had  resided. 
Other  persons  in  the  same  house  were  ill  for 
a  long  time.  At  the  coroner’s  inquest,  on  the 
18th  mstant,  the  jury  did  not  attribute  crime 
to  any  one,  but  it  may  be  well  for  those 
employed  in  laying  house-drains  to  beware  of 
the  very  small  practical  distinction  between 
crime  and  carelessness  when  death  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  either  act,  and  that  in  any  similar 
case  a  jury  may  give  a  different  verdict.  A 
plot  of  land  was  laid  out  for  building  upon 
through  which  a  main  drain  was  laid  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  having  a  proper  junction 
with  a  public  sewer.  It  was  at  first  thought 
the  fault  was  that  this  main  drain  had  an 
insufficient  fall,  but  the  City  Surveyor  proved 
that  that  was  not  so, — that  it  had  an  inclin¬ 
ation  of  1  in  68,  which  was  amply  sufficient. 
From  this  main  drain  several  house-drains 
were  laid,  as  and  when  required,  but  the 
junctions  for  all  were  inserted  in  the 
main  drain  as  the  work  proceeded,  and 
into  each  of  those  junctions  from  which 
the  house-drain  was  not  immediately  laid  a 
plug — a  piece  of  tile  or  slate — was  inserted 
to  keep  back  the  earth  until  the  time  came  for 
laying  the  house-drain.  The  labourer  who 
was  employed  by  the  builder  said  that  when 
he  laid  the  main  drain  he  plugged  the  junction 
of  the  house-drain  with  a  piece  of  stone  cut 
round  to  fill  the  socket  of  the  pipe.  One  of 
the  sewer  men  employed  by  tne  City  Sur¬ 
veyor  said  he  bared  the  drain  of  the  house  in 
question,  near  its  junction  with  the  main 
drain,  and  found  a  piece  of  tile  fixed  upright 
in  the  socket  of  the  junction.  The  drain 
was  blocked  by  this  obstruction  and  was  full 
of  sewage,  the  house  having  been  occupied 
since  November  last.  He  also  found  a  piece 
of  a  6-in.  drain-pipe,  7  in.  by  5  in.  The 
man  who  laid  the  drain  could  not, account 
for  this  being  found.  When  he  left  the 
work  from  time  to  time  he  left  it  guarded 
by  some  loose  bricks  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  while  he  was  away.  All  this  is  private 
work,  the  main  drain  included.  The  evidence 
was  to  the  effect  that  “  the  builder’s  man 
made  the  connection  of  the  house-drain  with 
the  main  drain,”  and  that  “  it  was  possible 
for  a  builder  to  make  a  junction  without  re¬ 
moving  the  plug.”  The  Corporation  had  not,  , 
at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  taken  over  this  i 
main  drain  as  a  public  sewer.  The  junction 
with  a  sewer  had  been  properly  made,  and  , 
some  general  directions  appear  to  have  been  i 
given  that  all  junctions  should  be  inspected  l 
when  being  made,  but  further  than  that  the  1 
Sanitary  Authority  probably  could  not  go,  , 
after  ascertaining  that  the  inclination  of  the  i 
proposed  main  drain  would  be  sufficient,  and  1 
that  its  size  and  its  adjuncts  of  manholes  and  1 
lampholes  were  suitable  to  its  situation  in  i 
number  and  general  florin  of  construction.  In  i 
such  case,  the  main  drain  belongs  to  the  3 
owner  of  the  estate,  until  he  transfers  the  si 
control  to  the  town  authority. 

— 

TnERE  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  a 
main  drain  laid  by  the  owner  of  an  n 
estate  within  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  dis-i! 
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posing  of  the  land  in  building  plots,  and  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  town  authority  as  a 
8ewer.  It  should  either  remain  a  private 
drain  or  be  Laid  at  once  by  the  town  authority, 
such  disposition  of  the  property  being  made 
as  to  enable  that  to  be  legally  done.  It 
cannot  long  remain  a  private  drain,  for  as  the 
land  becomes  occupied  by  buildings,  the 
•ownership  of  portions  of  it  becomes  changed, 
within  the  curtilages  of  the  houses,  while 
•that  outside  is  disowned  by  all,  as  long  as 
possible ;  but  eventually  it  becomes  public 
ground,  and  the  main  drain  becomes  a  sewer. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
been  made,  and  house-drains  connected  with 
it,  often  make  it  unworthy  to  be  adopted  as  a 
public  sewer.  It  may  be  said  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  town  authority  laying 
:such  a  main  drain  as  a  sewer  at  once ; 
the  owner  would  probably  consent ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate 
only,  and  economists  (short-sighted  though 
the  economy  be  in  such  cases)  who  sit  at 
meetings  of  the  town  authority  jealously 
iguard  the  public  purse  and  prevent  anything 
feeing  done  which  might  benefit  any  particular 
(person.  They  act  wisely  in  one  sense,  but  in 
•one  only.  They  should  take  means  to  make 
it  legal  and  binding  on  the  public  autho¬ 
rity  to  construct  all  main  drains  as  sewers 
wherever  required.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  any  such  proposed  main 
drain  would  be  a  public  advantage,  and,  if  not, 
•they  can  prevent  its  being  constructed  by 
refusing  to  allow  its  junction  with  a  public 
eewer;  but,  if  it  would  be  so,  it  should  be 
made  at  once  by  the  town  authority.  The 
outlay,  if  not  immediately  compensated  by 
the  rapid  occupation  of  the  ground  by  build¬ 
ings,  must  in  general  be  so  within  no  long 
time ;  but,  whether  the  time  be  long  or 
■short,  the  health  of  a  town  demands  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  cases  as  this  we  have 
.referred  to. 


TV/TR-  DE  RUTZEN  is  a  magistrate  who 
-TtX  appears  to  hold  some  decisive  and  very 
•salutary  views  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
sanitary  responsibility  of  landlords.  Last 
week  the  owner  and  occupier  of  No.  6,  Salu¬ 
tation-alley,  Woolwich,  were  summoned  before 
him  for  overcrowding.  The  Sanitary  Inspector 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Bryan  (the 
occupier)  and  his  wife,  their  married  daughter 
and  her  two  children,  lived  and  slept  in  one  room 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.  and  8  ft.  high,  giving  a  cubic 
capacity  of  960  ft.,  while  the  law  required 
1,600  ft.  (the  two  children  counting  as  one 
adult).  After  some  further  information  had 
been  elicited  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  rooms 
were  let,  the  magistrate  said  that  in  such  cases 
the  persons  really  to  blame  were  the  land¬ 
lords,  “  who  screw  every  penny  from  the  poor 
tenants  and  let  them  live  like  dogs  ” ;  and  he 
fined  the  landlord  SI.  and  withdrew  the  sum¬ 
mons  against  the  occupier.  We  put  on  record 
this  decision  as  one  which  we  hope  to  see 
made  a  precedent. 

/"\NE  of  the  most  important,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  most-needed  requirements  in  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  proposed  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  railways  is  that  which  em¬ 
powers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  order  a  railway 
company  to  provide  a  subway  or  bridge  at  any 
station  or  at  any  level  crossing  on  a  public 
carriage  road.  .  We  call  this  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
which  railway  companies  show  a  disposition  to 
neglect,  even  where  they  do  their  duty  very 
well  to  the  public  in  other  respects.  The 
requirements  to  use  interlocking  points  and 
signals,  a  block  system,  and  continuous 
brakes,  are  really  putting  in  the  form  of  a 
legal  demand  precautions  of  which  railway 
companies  themselves  first  set  the  example  ; 
but  the  provision  of  safe  crossings  is  still  neg¬ 
lected  at  many  points,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which  do  not  immediately  concern  the 
safety  of  a  railway  company’s  actual  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  that  of  occasional  outsiders,  it  is 
the  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  legal  compulsion. 


IT  is  clear  that  the  Parliamentary  measure 
known  as  the  Post  Office  Sites  Bill,  by 
which  the  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison  is 
to  be  covered  with  buildings  connected  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  will  have  a  rough 
Parliamentary  journey.  Last  week  it  was 
talked  out  for  the  time,  and  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure  had  to  be  adjourned 
for  a  future  occasion.  It  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  the  site  of  this  old  prison  is  a  good  bargain 
for  the  public,  but  it  takes  up  an  open  space, 
or,  rather,  what  it  is  generally  considered 
should  be  used  as  an  open  space,  or  for  arti¬ 
sans’  dwellings.  It  appears  to  us  that  some 
middle  way  might  be  found  to  enable  this 
important  site  to  be  utilised  for  public  build¬ 
ings  and  also  to  afford  breathing  space  for  the 
people  of  Clerkenwell.  A  space  such  as  that 
occupied  by  the  gardens  on  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment  might  be  thus  laid  out  with  walks 
and  flower-beds.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  actual 
size  of  the  open  space,  but  to  its  character  as 
a  surrounding  or  addition  to  buildings. 


THE  projected  establishment  of  a  new 
suffragan  diocese  to  include  Southwark 
receives  fresh  stimulus  from  a  letter  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  addressed  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Field,  warden  of  the  Great  Account  of 
St.  Saviour  Parish,  Southwark.  He  expresses 
his  intention  to  help,  to  his  utmost,  a  move¬ 
ment  for  restoring  the  Church,  and  for  making 
it  worthy  to  serve  as  a  cathedral  for  South 
London.  We  gather  that  Sir  Arthur  W. 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  has  reported  upon  the  un¬ 
toward  state  of  the  transepts,  choir,  lady- 
chapel,  crossing,  and  tower ;  and  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  funds  sufficient 
for  re-building  the  modern  nave  (1838-9), 
which  is  at  present  closed,  in  a  style 
more  congruous  with  the  old  and  beautiful 
portions  of  the  fabric.  On  September  25, 
1886,  we  printed  an  account,  with  several 
illustrations,  of  the  church  and  its  principal 
monuments.  It  will  be  enough  just  now  to 
say  that  a  granite  tablet  fixed  against  the 
western  wall  of  the  Lady-chapel  close  by 
Bishop  Andrewes’s  tomb,  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

M  [coat  of  arms]  S 
George  Gwilt  F.S.A.  &c. 
an  eminent  architect  &  a  scientific  man 
born  8  Febry  1775  died  27  June  1856 
lies  buried  in  the  south  side 
of  St.  Saviour's  Ladye  Chapel 
the  complete  restoration  of  which 
he  gratuitously  superintended 
His  daughter  Hanuah  Jackson  placed  this  tablet 
as  a  tribute  of  much  affection 
mors  janua  vitae 

The  illustrated  work  of  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollman,  architect,  entitled  “  The  Priorie  of 
St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark,”  was  printed  in 
1881. 


IN  reviewing,  on  Nov.  3  last,  Messrs.  Rendle 
and  Norman’s  illustrated  work  upon  the 
inns  of  Old  Southwark,  we  briefly  cited  the 
White  Hart  as  having  even  a  more  stirring 
history  than  that  of  its  neighbour,  the  Tabard. 
Within  a  few  days  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  that  former  hostelry,  which,  under  this  sign, 
at  all  events,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  will  have  disappeared,  with 
the  making  of  a  new  road,  paved  with  wood, 
through  the  premises.  Together  with  the 
Tabard  (rebuilt),  Spur,  King’s  Head,  George, 
and  Queen’s  Head,  in  the  Borough,  it  is  named 
in  the  list  given  by  Stow.  Of  these  the  Spur 
Inn-yard  (No.  129)  is  quite  modernised ;  the 
George  (No.  77),  mentioned  as  the  St.  George 
as  long  ago  as  35  Henry  VIII.,  retains  part  of 
its  southern  galleried  front ;  the  King’s  Head 
(No.  45),  distinguished  by  its  latticed- 
worked  balustrades,  finally  succumbed  four 
or  five  years  since ;  and  the  Queen’s  Head 
(No.  105)  has  been  identified  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Crowned,  or  Cross,  Keys, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Keys  of  St.  Peter, 
being  one  of  the  twenty  inns  in  this  quarter 
which  aro  marked  on  the  earliest  authentic 
map  of  Southwark,  circa  1545.  John  Taylor’s 
“  Carriers’  Cosmographie  ”  singles  out  the 
White  Hart  for  the  extent  of  its  business ; 
and  Hatton  avers  “this  is  the  largest  sign 
about  London,  except  the  Castle  Tavern  in 


Fleet-street.”  In  1450  it  formed  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  J ack  Cade  and  his  men.  Of  Cade’s 
sojourn  therein  many  particulars  are  to  be  read 
in  one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  in  the  Grey 
Friars’  Chronicle,  and  in  Holinshed.  Hall 
chronicles  that  “  the  captain  being  ad¬ 
vertised  of  the  King’s  absence  [at  Killing- 
worth  Castle,  Warwickshire],  came  first  into 
Southwark  and  there  lodged  at  the  White 
Hart.”  Shakespeare,  too,  makes  Cade  to 
exclaim :  —  “  Hath  my  sword,  therefore, 
broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you 
should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  South¬ 
wark?’’*  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this,  together  with  others  of  the  Borough 
inns,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  in 
1676  occasioned  the  destruction,  either  by 
burning  or  by  demolition  to  stay  the  flames, 
of  some  500  houses, — and,  indeed,  it  had 
suffered  much  from  a  previous  conflagration. 
The  White  Hart,  King’s  Head,  and  George 
were  rebuilt,  and,  in  a  measure,  after  their 
pristine  fashion.  Very  few  relics  of  that 
mode  are  now  extant  in  London ;  the  best 
preserved,  perhaps,  is  the  courtyard  of  the 
Old  Bell,  Holborn. 


npiIE  sale  at  auction  of  the  Jourdans  and 
A  Church  farm  estates  in  the  parishes  of, 
respectively,  Chalfont  St.  Giles  and  Chalfont 
St.  Peter,  Bucks,  demands  a  brief  notice, 
for  the  former  property  encloses  a  burial- 
ground  attached  to  the  Quakers’  “  Meeting.” 
Here,  on  August  5, 1718,  was  buried  William 
Penn,  who  had  passed  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  at  Ruscombe,  in  Berkshire.  There,  too, 
had  been  interred  his  first  wife,  Gulielma 
Springett,  and  their  elder  son.  The  Quakers 
of  this  part  held  their  meetings  at  Grove,  in 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  previously  to  their  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Jourdans.  The  author  of  “No 
Cross,  No  Crown,” — written  in  the  Tower 
shortly  after  he  had  espoused  the  cause  and 
precepts  of  his  old  Oxford  friend,  Thomas 
Loe — owned  Stoke  Park  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  having  bought  it  from  Anne,  Vis¬ 
countess  Cobham,  who  inherited  it  from  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  There  stood  the  manor  house 
commemorated  in  the  “  Long  Story  ”  of  Gray. 
In  1799,  John  (grandson  to  William)  Penn 
erected  a  sarcophagus  in  the  park  to  the  poet’s 
memory.  He  rebuilt  the  house  just  100 
years  ago,  after  James  Wyatt’s  designs,  which 
included  two  fronts  in  the  Doric  order.  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Repton  laid  out  the  lake  and 
grounds.  Stoke  Park  subsequently  passed  to 
the  Labouchere  family  ;  at  the  late  Henry, 
Lord  Taunton’s  death  (1869),  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman.  Lord  Taunton  is  said 
to  have  sent  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
an  additional  cheque,  finding  that  his  pro¬ 
perty  had  improved  after  the  incursion  of  the 
railway,  for  which  his  father,  Mr.  Peter 
Labouchere,  had  received  compensation  when 
the  line  was  first  laid.  In  1886  the  park 
was  converted  into  a  racecourse,  and  the 
house  refitted  to  serve  for  purposes  of  a  sport¬ 
ing  club. 

IN  the  last  issue  (vol.  iii.,  Heft  4)  of  the 
Roman  section  of  the  “  Mittheilungen ’* 
of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  there 
is  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Studniczka  on 
the  study  of  archaic  statues  in  general,  and 
the  well-known  Artemis  of  Pompeii  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Dr.  Studniczka  rightly  observes  that 
the  term  archaic  covers  a  very  wide  field, 
and  encourages  a  generalization  that  is 
destructive  to  really  close  and  distinctive 
criticism.  In  the  term  archaic  are  in¬ 
cluded  (1)  works  of  affected  archaism,  pro¬ 
bably  intended  at  the  time  of  their  making  to 
pass  for  original  works  of  the  period  they 
imitated  :  these  are  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  ;  (2)  works  such  as  those  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  school  of  Pasiteles,  which 
takes  its  inspiration  from,  but  by  no  means 
slavishly  copies,  works  of  the  Transitional 
period  :  these  have  their  own  charm,  apart 
from  the  manner  they  reflect  ;  (3)  honest 
intentional  copies  of  temple  and  other 
statues  of  note,  which  are  as  faithful  as 
the  skill  of  the  copyist  and  the  material 


*  Second  Part  of  “  King  Henry  VI.,”  Act  iv.,  scene  8. 
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he  uses  will  allow  :  this  class  is  of 
great,  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  re¬ 
cover  ancient  types  otherwise  irrevocably 
lost.  The  search  for  these  types  is  but  just 
begun ;  the  material  is  at  hand  in  every 
Gneco-Roman  museum.  Such  a  statue.  Dr. 
Studniczka  holds,  is  the  Pompeii  Artemis, — 
perhaps  the  best-known  and  most  admired  of 
all  archaic  statues,  both  on  account  of  the 
traces  of  brilliant  colouring  it  still  retains, 
and  for  a  singular  grace  and  charm  in  the  pose 
of  the  goddess.  We  cannot  follow  here  the 
course  of  Dr.  Studniczka’s  complete  and 
ingenious  argument.  The  result  he  arrives  at, 
— chiefly  from  an  examination  of  coins, — is 
that  the  statue  is  a  careful  copy,  executed 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  a  famous 
image  made  by  two  Naupactian  artists,— 
Menaichmos  and  Soidas,  —  of  Artemis 
Laphria;  an  image  which  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  from  its  original  home  by  Augustus 
and  set  up  at  Pakae,  and  there  worshipped 
with  due  honours  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  _ 


DR.  PAGE’S  report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  a  prevalence  of  enteric 
fever  at  Mytholmroyd,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  attributes  the  insanitary  state  of 
the  neighbourhood  indirectly  to  divided  sani¬ 
tary  authority  and  consequent  want  of  syste¬ 
matic  inspection  and  treatment.  Dr.  Page 
obtained  evidence  of  unwholesome  conditions 
of  water-supply,  drainage,  and  excrement  dis¬ 
posal,  “  such  as  enteric  fever  when  endemic 
in  a  place  is  habitually  associated  with.” 
Among  other  things  he  reports  : — 

“  In  Sowerby  division,  five  houses  have  been 
attacked  by  enteric  fever  during  the  past  two 
years,  out  of  twenty-two  dwellings  situated  in  the 
'square'  and  draining  into  a  stone  highway  sewer. 
I  whs  informed  that  stone  drains  (sinco  replaced  by 
pipe  drains)  communicating  with  this  sewer  passed 
under  tho  floors  of  three  of  the  invaded  house¬ 
holds.  In  a  dwelling-house  situated  near  Calder 
Bridge,  in  another  part  of  this  division,  wherein 
two  cases  of  enteric  fever  had  occurred  in  October 
and  December  of  last  year,  the  privy  was  placed  in 
the  corner  of  an  outbuilding  communicating  with 
the  house  and  projecting  over  the  Gragg  Brook. 
The  water-supply  of  the  household  was  obtained 
from  a  pump -well  sunk  upon  the  banks  of  the 
stream. 

“  In  Todmorden  division,  three  houses  out  of 
twenty-three  forming  an  isolated  row,  known  as 
Chib  Houses,  have  been  attacked  with  enteric  fever, 
the  source  of  water  supply,  which  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr. 
Lawson,  being  an  opeu  streamlet  unprotected  from 
pollution  by  cultivated  fields  and  drainage.  In 
connexion  with  these  examples  of  fevor  prevalence 
in  relation  to  various  forms  of  excremental  nuisance, 
the  evidence  implicating  the  River  Calder  as  a 
source  of  infection  may  be  considered  here.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  stream  is  highly 
polluted  with  sewage  and  excremental  matters,  and 
in  its  course  through  Mytholmroyd,  is  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  little  better  than  an  open  sewer.” 

The  report  also  mentions  cases  of  dwell¬ 
ings  where  “  pail  -  closets  provided  with 
wooden  boxes  as  receptacles  for  excrement 
were  practically  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
dwelling,  and  unavoidably,  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  ventilating  into  it.”  The  village  is  at 
the  meeting-point  of  four  sanitary  districts, — 
viz.,  Todmorden  Rural,  and  Ilebden  Bridge, 
Sowerby,  and  Midgley  Urban  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
tricts.  The  report  says  : — 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  even  by  the  aid 
of  a  map,  the  preciso  boundaries  of  each  portion  of 
the  village  which  is  comprised  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  these  four  sanitary  authorities.  By  way  of 
illustration  of  their  intricacy,  however,  I  may 
mention  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  interview  with 
the  Chairman,  Clerk,  and  sanitary  officers  of 
the  Sowerby  Urban  District,  none  present  could  at 
the  moment  inform  me  whether .  certain  named 
localities  were  in  that  or  the  adjoining  Todmorden 
quarter  of  the  village.” 

Not  a  few  of  these  sanitary  reports  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  dwell  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  thrown  in  the  way  of  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  and  reform,  even  where  individual 
.sanitary  officials  are  desirous  to  discharge 
their  duties  conscientiously,  by  the  friction 
resulting  from  defective  organisation.  As 
Dr.  Page  observes,  “  A  community  without 
proper  sewerage,  largely  dependent  for  water 
upon  supplies  that  are  polluted,  and  for  the 
jnost  part  left  to  shift  for  itself  in  the  matter 


of  cleansing  of  privies  and  ashpits,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  in  a  very  rudimentary  sanitary 
condition.  Such  is  the  case  of  Mytholmroyd.” 

JUDGING  from  what  we  read  of  the 
speeches  at  the  “  Workers’  Congress  ”  at 
Paris,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
agitators  for  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes  will  ever  learn  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  a  question.  In  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  given  by  the  Times  Paris 
correspondent,  it  is  stated  that  “  Mr.  Hobart 
related  the  successful  attempt  to  create  a 
union  among  the  gas-workers  in  London,  the 
number  of  unionists  having  increased  from 
80  to  5,000  in  fourteen  weeks.  They  had 
secured  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction 
of  hours.  This  done,  they  were  now  menaced 
by  improvements  in  machinery  which  would 
destroy  these  advantages.”  Imagine  a  leader 
of  working  men,  as  we  presume  this  speaker 
claims  to  be,  with  all  the  history  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  and  its  results  in  evi¬ 
dence,  still  solemnly  repeating  the  old  worn- 
out  scare  about  labour  being  “  menaced  by 
improvements  in  machinery  ”  !  Such  teaching 
is  worthy  of  the  people  who  think  they  will 
all  be  better  off  by  shortening  their  hours  of 
labour ;  in  other  words,  that  the  less  work  is 
done,  the  richer  the  world  will  become. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION  IN 

SWEDEN. 

I, — BULBS  OP  COMPETITION. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
architectural  competitions  have  been  conducted 
in  Sweden,  fifty-one  of  the  leading  Swedish 
architects  have  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  following 
rules  and  conditions  for  such  competitions, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  interest  to  their 
British  confreres.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
conditions  are  signed  by  Professor  Isteus,  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  Swedish  Government;  Herr  Helgo 
Zetterval,  chief  architect  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Stockholm ;  Professor  H.  T. 
Holmgren,  architect  of  the  new  Upsala 
University  ;  Herr  E.  V.  Langlet,  who  ha9  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Upsala 
in  hand,  &c.  In  addition,  they  have  been 
subscribed  to  by  the  Associates  of  the  Society 
of  Building  of  Stockholm. 

Section  I. 

Competitions  may  be  of  three  kinds, — viz. 
(1)  general  competitions,  which  are  publicly 
announced,  and  in  which  any  one  may  partici¬ 
pate  ;  (2)  limited  competitions,  to  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  architects  are  invited  by  written 
invitation  ;  (3)  double  competitions,  consisting 
of  a  prior  general  competition,  followed  by  a 
limited  one  among  those  who  have  gained  prizes 
in  the  former. 

Section  II. 

For  all  such  three  competitions  the  following 
uniform  regulations  have  been  adopted  respect¬ 
ing  the  programme  of  conditions  which  is  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  for  the  competing  designs  : — 

1.  The  programme  shall  be  framed  by,  or  at 
all  events, — before  competition  is  invited, — be 
examined  and  approved  by  the  jury. 

2.  The  programme  should  in  all  its  stipula¬ 
tions  be  as  clear  and  brief  as  possible. 

3.  The  programme  shall  distinctly  distinguish 
between  absolutely  binding  conditions,  from 
which  no  departures  must  be  made,  on  one 
side,  and  conditions  which  are  only  put  forth 
in  the  way  of  information  or  desire  on  the 
other. 

4.  Should  the  programme  contain  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  cost,  the  latter  should  only  be  given 
approximately,  but  the  estimates  sent  in  should 
be  carefully  tested. 

5.  The  programmes  should  always  specify 
exactly  the  drawings  desired,  and  the  scale  on 
which  they  are  to  be  prepared. 

Section  III. 

For  general  competitions  the  following  special 
regulations  are  also  in  force :  — 

1.  Invitation  to  general  competition,  officially 
announced,  must  state  time  and  place  for  the 
delivery  of  the  drawings,  the  number  of  prizes 
and  their  amount,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
position  of  all  the  members  of  the  jury.  Here¬ 
with  it  should  also  be  observed  that  the  time 
allowed  is  sufficient  for  the  competition. 

2.  The  members  of  the  jury  must  be  odd  in 
number  and  half  of  them  architects. 


3.  Architects  on  the  jury  must  not  participate 
in  the  competition  either  openly  or  anony¬ 
mously. 

4.  Every  drawing  forwarded  for  competition 
must  be  designated  by  some  motto  or  other 
sign  of  identification,  and  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  competitor  under  sealed  cover. 
Only  for  those  designs  that  have  been  awarded 
prizes  these  covers  must  be  opened,  and  such 
opening  shall  be  made  publicly  or  under  official 
control. 

5.  Designs  are  disqualified  from  competition 
in  the  following  cases : — (a)  if  the  design 
reaches  the  place  of  reception  after  the  time 
appointed,  unless  the  competitor  can  prove 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  jury  that  this  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  his  ;  ( ft )  if  there  be  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  expressly  stipulated  conditions  of 
the  programme. 

6.  All  prizes  must  be  distributed  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  tenour  of  the  programme. 
Should  nothing  be  stipulated  on  this  point,  the 
prizes  shall  be  awarded  in  order  of  merit  of  the 
designs,  &c.,  and  not  according  to  their  smaller 
or  greater  absolute  value. 

7.  Should  the  number  of  competitors  be 
smaller  than  the  number  of  prizes,  the  larger 
ones  shall  be  awarded  first. 

8.  All  the  designs  premiated  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  invitee ;  the  others  shall  be  re¬ 
turned. 

9.  If  nothing  to  the  contrary  be  specially 
stipulated  in  the  programme,  the  competition 
is  considered  as  wholly  independent  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  ;  the  competitors  com  ¬ 
pete  in  this  case  solely  for  the  prize,  not  for  tho 
execution. 

10.  Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the 
jury,  all  the  drawings  submitted  shall  be 
publicly  exhibited. 

Section  IV. 

Limited  competitions,  for  which  a  certain 
number  of  invitations  is  issued,  presuppose  (a> 
that  the  erection  of  the  building  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  upon ;  (ft)  that  the  invitee  ie 
fully  prepared  to  confide  its  erection  to  one  of 
the  competitors. 

In  such  competitions  the  following  special 
conditions  are  in  force : — 

1.  The  invitation  to  compete,  which  shall 
always  be  accompanied  by  a  programme,  must 
notify  time  and  place  for  the  delivery  of  the- 
drawings,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  jury  ;  and' 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  time  allowed  is- 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  drawings  are  to 
be  submitted  anonymously  and  accompanied  by 
motto,  sign  of  identification,  and  sealed  name. 

2.  In  these  competitions  there  should  be  no- 
graduated  prizes,  the  competitors  competing; 
solely  for  the  execution. 

3.  As  fee  for  the  labour  entailed  in  the  draw¬ 
ings,  each  competitor,  irrespective  of  the  result- 
of  the  competition,  should  receive  a  sum, 
named  in  the  letter  of  invitation,  and  which  is- 
the  same  for  all,  this  sum  being  also  the  price: 
of  purchase  of  the  drawings. 

4.  Each  one  of  the  competitors  should  be  : 
apprised  of  the  result  of  the  competition. 

Section  V. 

In  double  competitions  all  the  rules  stated  in.  i 
Section  III.  are  in  force  for  the  first  competition  : 
and  those  of  Section  IV.  for  the  second. 

Section  VI. 

In  all  competitions  the  jury  should  be  fairly? 
remunerated  for  their  work. 

II. — BASIS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOB  THE  FIXING  i 
OF  ABCHITECT’S  FEES. 

Basis  of  Calculation.  —  For  drawings,  esti-  - 
mates,  description,  and  supervision  the  fee  is? 
payable  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  f 
building.  The  percentage  is  further  defined  in  q 
respect  of: — 

A.  The  amount  of  artistic  skill  required  in  g 
the  work. 

B.  The  extent  of  work  of  the  architect. 

C.  The  building  material. 

D.  The  cost  of  the  building. 

A.  Division  into  Classes  according  to  the  i 
degree  of  Artistic  Skill  required.  —  For  work  k 
requiring  greater  architectural  skill  the  fee  to-c 
be  higher  than  where  lesser  artistic  skill  is  it 
required,  although  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be« 
executed  may  be  the  same.  In  this  respect:ii 
buildings  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

Class  I.— Buildings  of  the  commonest  kind,I| 
such  as  outhouses,  stables,  stores  and  depots,?; 
factories,  labourers’  dwellings,  and  similar  plauui 
structures. 
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Class  II. — (a)  Buildings  named  in  Class  I., 
which  are  to  be  specially  ornamented  or  con¬ 
structed,  requiring  special  drawings;  (b)  public 
buildings,  such  as  schools,  churches  or  chapels, 
'hospitals,  barracks,  and  plain  structures  of 
^similar  kind. 

Class  III. — (a)  Buildings  named  in  Class  II., 
iihe  arrangements  of  which  require  a  heavier 
-form  of  construction  or  more  artistic  labour; 
'(d)  works  of  repair  or  alteration,  as  well  as 
-structural  additions  of  an  ordinary  kind. 

Class  IV. — Works  of  repair  or  alteration  and 
structural  additions  of  a  heavier  kind. 

B.  The  Extent  of  Work  of  the  Architect , — 
This  is  divided  as  follows : — 

I.  Sketch. — A  clear  drawing  upon  a  smaller 
-scale  to  serve  as  basis  for  the  principal  draw¬ 
ings,  accompanied,  if  demanded,  by  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  cost. 

II.  Principal  drawings. — Complete  drawings 
■upon  a  larger  scale,  consisting  of  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  [and  sections,  together  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  cost,  if  such  has  not  already 
^een  furnished  with  the  sketch. 

III.  Estimates  and  description. — A  calcula¬ 
tion  of  cost  with  specified  qualities  and  prices, 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  materials 
■recommended,  and  the  method  of  working. 

IV.  Working  and  Detail  Drawings. — All  con¬ 
structive  and  ornamental  drawings  required  in 
the  execution  of  the  work. 

V.  Supervision. — (a)  Supervision  of  the 
artistic  execution  of  the  work  ;  ( b )  supervision 
of  the  entire  technical  work  of  building. 

C.  The  Building  Material. — In  respect  of 
•material,  buildings  are  divided  into  : — 1.  Build¬ 
ings  of  stone,  iron,  &c. ;  2.  Buildings  of  wood. 

D.  The  Cost  of  the  Building. — The  cost  is 
■divided  in  such  a  manner  that  a  relatively  larger 
fee  is  charged  for  lesser  work,  the  percentage 
■decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  For  the  calculation  of  the  fee  the  cost  is 

.  divided  thus  : — 


1.  Up  to  10,000  kronor.* 

2.  From  10,000  to  20,000  kronor. 


3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 


50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

600,000 


5?or  expenditure  above  600,000  kronor,  vide 
i  note  2  below. 

*  1  krona  =  100  ore=ls.  31d. ;  18  kronor=20B. 

Special  Compound  Fees  for  Architect's  Work. 

The  architect’s  fee  for  undertaking  entire 
!  work  is  calculated  in  the  subjoined  table  in 
^percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  building 


Buildings  of  Wood. 

When  the  work  of  the  architect  in  respect  of 
wooden  structures  is  in  general  equal  to  that 
upon  buildings  of  more  solid  material,  but  the 
cost  of  the  former  being  less,  his  fee  is  increased 
by  50  per  cent,  upon  the  figures  before  given. 

1.  However,  in  respect  of  supervision  of  the 
technical  execution  of  artistic  work  upon 
wooden  buildings,  the  fees  are  double  of  those 
stated  above. 

2.  If  the  cost  exceeds  500,000  kroner  the  fee 
is  to  be  calculated  upon  the  scale  laid  down  here. 

III.— GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  If  the  competition  should  terminate  upon 
the  furnishing  of  sketch  only,  the  fee  is  in¬ 
creased  by  60  per  cent. 

2.  On  the  cost  increasing  beyond  the  scale 
upon  which  the  architect  has  calculated  his  fee, 
the  highest  figures  of  the  lower  scale  are  to  be 
allowed. 

3.  Should  the  building  not  be  erected,  the 
architect  is  to  calculate  his  fee  upon  his  own 
approximate  estimate  ;  or  where  such  have  been 
drawn  up,  upon  the  final  estimate.  If  the 
building  is  completed,  and  the  cost  is  less  than 
that  estimated  by  the  architect,  his  fee  is  to  be 
calculated  upon  the  smaller  sum ;  and  if  the  cost 
is  more  than  estimated  by  him,  his  fee  is  to  be 
calculated  upon  his  own  estimate,  no  extra  fee 
being  allowed  upon  the  excess. 

4.  If,  however,  after  the  fee  has  been  decided 
upon,  alterations  be  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  entailing  a  greater  expenditure 
the  fee  is  to  be  calculated  also  upon  the  excess 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  estimate. 

5.  If  the  building,  through  more  costly  orna¬ 
mentations  or  alteration  of  construction,  is 
raised  from  one  class  to  one  above,  the  architect 
charges  his  fee  upon  the  higher  scale. 

6.  Fees  for  sketches,  principal  drawings,  and 
estimates  are  payable  upon  the  delivery  of  each  ; 
for  working  drawings  as  they  are  completed ; 
and  for  supervision  in  proportion  as  the  work 
progresses. 

IV. —  WORK  FOR  WHICH  FEES  CANNOT  BE 
CHARGED  UPON  THE  ABOVE  BASIS. 

a.  Interior  and  exterior  decorative  work  not 
connected  with  the  building  operations  which 
the  architect  has  undertaken,  is  paid  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement. 

b.  This  is  also  to  be  observed  for  surveys 
and  measurements  of  old  buildings. 

c.  If  the  architect  has  to  travel  in  connection 
with  work  for  which  he  is  commissioned,  he  is 
to  receive  20  kr.  a  day  in  diet  money,  and  if  the 
journey  does  not  result  in  his  being  commis¬ 
sioned,  30  kr.  a  day.  In  addition,  his  travelling 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  in  both  cases,  viz.,  first- 
class  steam-boat,  and  second-class  railway  fare, 
and  two  horses  for  posting. 


Buildings  of  Stone,  Iron,  &c. 


10,000  kr. 

20,000  kr. 

50,000  kr. 

100,000  kr.  200,000  kr. 

300,000  kr. 

500,003  kr. 

Class  I. 

Sketch  . 

0  40 

0-40 

0-35 

0-30 

0-20 

0-20 

015 

Principal  drawing  . 

0-70 

065 

0-60 

0’55 

050 

0-40 

035 

Estimate  . . 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0  20  . 

015 

010 

008 

Working  drawings  . 

100 

0-90 

080 

070 

060 

0-45 

0-40 

Supervision,  a.  . 

1  00 

1-00 

100 

0-95 

085 

060 

0  52 

Total  ... 

335 

3-20 

300 

2-70 

2-30 

1-75 

150 

Class  II. 

Sketch  . 

0-60 

0-45 

0-40 

0  35 

0-25 

0-20 

0-15 

Principal  drawing  . 

0-90 

0-80 

0-75 

070 

0.60 

0-55 

0-50 

Estimate  . 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

025 

0-15 

015 

012 

Working  drawings  . 

1-25 

1-25 

no 

090 

0-70 

0-65 

0  63  ; 

Supervision,  a  . 

1-50 

1-25 

110 

100 

0  90 

085 

0-80  , 

Total  ... 

4-40 

4  00 

360 

3-20 

o 

(N 

2-40 

2-20 

Class  III. 

Sketch  . 

0-55 

0-55 

0-45 

0-40 

0  30 

0-25 

0-25 

■Principal  drawing  ... 

105 

1-00 

1-00 

090 

0-80 

0  75 

070 

Estimate  . 

0-30 

0-30 

0-30 

0-30 

0-20 

0-20 

0-15 

Working  drawings  . 

1-50 

1*50 

1-45 

1-26 

105 

100 

0-90 

•Supervision,  a  . 

2-00 

1-65 

1-40 

1-25 

115 

105 

0  90 

Total  ... 

6.40 

500 

4-60 

410 

350 

3-25 

3-00 

Class  IV. 

Sketch . 

065 

0-60 

0-50 

0-45 

0-40 

035 

0-30 

Principal  drawing  . 

1-25 

110 

105 

0-95 

0-90 

085 

0-80 

Estimate  .  ... 

0-35 

0-35 

0-35 

0-30 

025 

0-20 

015 

Working  drawings  . 

1*90 

1-75 

1-50 

1-30 

1-20 

1-15 

110 

Supervision,  a  . 

2.25 

200 

1-70 

1-40 

225 

1-20 

1  15 

!  Total  ... 

6-40 

5-80 

510 

440 

4.00 

375 

3-60 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  RAILWAY. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  to  Chesham  makes  this 
line  something  more  than  a  mere  London  rail¬ 
way.  In  fact,  the  child  is  swallowing  up  the 
parent,  since  the  St.  John’s  Wood  line,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  is  now  much  longer  than  the 
Metropolitan  line  proper  ;  and  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  Aylesbury,  the  provincial  system  will 
really  be  more  important  than  that  in  the 
Metropolis.  Chesham  is  twenty-eight  miles 
from  London,  and  thus  the  Metropolitan  must 
henceforth  be  classed  among  the  lines  which 
serve  completely  rural  districts.  For  Chesham 
is  the  centre  of  a  quiet  and  thoroughly 
agricultural  neighbourhood,  though  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  special  trade  of  its  own,  in 
the  shape  of  boot-making.  The  extension  will 
be  welcome  to  many  Londoners,  for  it  will  open 
up  a  picturesque  and  interesting  district,  and 
the  pedestrian  who  goes  into  the  country  for  a 
day’s  walk  will  not  soon  tire  of  the  new  parts 
to  which  he  will  now  have  access. 

Chesham  itself  lies  picturesquely  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chess.  Until  the  railway  reached 
it,  it  had  an  old-fashioned  air  about  it  which 
carried  one  back  quite  into  the  last  century ; 
but,  for  actual  interest,  Chenies  rather  than 
Chesham  is  the  place  which  is  most  attractive. 
It  is  within  an  easy  walk  either  of  Chorley 
Wood  Station,  the  next  to  Rickmansworth,  or 
of  Chalfont-road.  The  interest  of  Chenies  is 
manifold;  it  is  in  itself  a  picturesque  village 
amid  hanging  woods  by  the  banks  of  the  Chess  ; 
it  has  a  kind  of  idyllic  neatness,  not  unmixed 
with  rural  prosperity. 

If  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
houses,  temperance  and  thrift  appear  to  be 
their  characteristics.  Unfortunately,  the  re¬ 
siduum  must  find  its  resting-place  somewhere, 
and  a  single  village  of  this  character  really 
tells  little  of  the  actual  state  of  the  district 
generally.  Then  there  is  the  church,  with  its 
side-chapel,  which  has  long  been  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Russell  family.  This  chapel,  with  its 
many  monuments,  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  Essay  on  “  Chenies 
and  the  House  of  Russell,’’  that  no  prudent 
writer  will  do  more  than  refer  an  intending 
visitor  to  this  excellent  piece  of  literary  work. 
But  the  free  access  which  has  hitherto  been 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  this  chapel 
is  now  at  an  end.  This  was  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  proximity  of  a  railway  in  direct 
communication  with  London,  for  we  fear  that  a 
good  many  of  the  visitors  on  a  Bank  Holiday 
would  have  had  little  scruple  in  embellishing 
the  beautiful  alabaster  monument  of  the  first 
Lord  Russell  with  their  initials.  The  fact  is,  it 
must  be  well  safeguarded,  for  the  long  series  of 
monuments  in  the  chapel  makes  it  a  national 
treasure,  whether  we  regard  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  of  art,  who  desires  to 
note  the  progress,  or  it  may  be  the  deca¬ 
dence,  of  monumental  sculpture  in  thi6  country, 
or  of  the  student  of  history,  for  whom  each 
monument  suggests  stirring  events  in  many 
periods  of  our  national  annals.  The  remains  of 
the  Manor  House,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  west  of  the  church,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  its  appearance  when  it  was  of 
large  enough  size  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  there,  in  1570,  by  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford.  It  still  forms  a  feature  of  great  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  its  warm  red  tints  harmonise 
pleasantly  with  the  surrounding  elms,  and  the 
graceful  chimneys  catch  the  eye  above  the 
western  terrace. 

Chalfont  St.  Giles  is  two  miles  from  Chalfont- 
road  Station,  a  place  of  great  literary  interest, 
for  the  cottage  still  exists  wherein  Milton  lived 
when  the  Plague  raged  in  London.  It  was  here 
that  he  began  to  write  “  Paradise  Regained,” 
and  a6  hi6  dwelling  still  remains  intact,,  it  is 
easy  to  picture  the  home  of  the  poet  as  it  was 
in  bygone  times. 

Chorley  Wood  Station  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  Common,  which  is  likely  to  make  in  the 
future  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  favourite 
place  of  residence,  until,  like  some  commons 
near  London,  it  becomes  too  habitually  a  resort 
of  the  roughest  kind  of  holiday-folk.  The 
actual  line,  as  completed,  has  given  occasion  for 
a  good  deal  of  work  ;  in  places  deep  cuttings 
have  been  made  in  the  chalk  hills  ;  in  others, 
“  Bottoms,”  as  they  are  called  in  Bucks,  have 
had  to  be  filled  to  keep  the  line  at  a  correct 
level ;  but  these  engineering  obstacles  add  to 
the  pleasing  variety  of  the  journey  from  Rick¬ 
mansworth  to  Chesham.  Of  Rickmansworth 
,  itself  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ;  that  William 
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Monument  to  William  Wickham  II.,  Fourth  Protestant  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Mr.  O.  II.  Kitchin,  Architect. 


Penn  lived  there  after  his  marriage  may  still 
arouse  a  languid  interest  in  somej  passing 
visitor ;  and  we  can  still  well  understand  how 
George  Eliot,  who  also  lodged  there  for  a  time, 
retained  little  of  it  in  her  recollection  except  the 
astounding  number  of  public-houses  it  possessed. 

But  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  imaginary  traveller.  The  carriages  of  the 
Metropolitan  line  are  altogether  unfit  for  a 
journey  of  more  than  a  few  minutes.  The 
second-class  compartments  are  the  worst  of  their 
kind  in  England,  and  those  of  the  third  class 
are  little  better  than  cattle-trucks.  The  rolling- 
stock  has  not  been  constructed  for  long 
journeys,  and,  consequently,  when  it  is  taken 
over  the  lengthier  spaces  between  the  country 
stations,  it  jars  and  shakes  the  traveller  in  a 
way,  which  reminds  him  of  the  flimsiest  of  Con¬ 
tinental  railway-carriages.  Again,  at  present 
the  Company  take  forty  minutes  (except  in  the 
case  of  one  train  each  way  during  the  day)  to 
compass  the  seventeen  miles  to  Rickmansworth, 
and  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  most  good- 
natured  of  travellers  can  scarcely  tolerate  this 
slow  rate  of  progress. 


From  the  shareholders’  point  of  view,  in  spite 
of  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
gain  by  this  new  movement.  A  country  line 
must  have  a  proper  terminus,  and  Baker-street 
Station  can  only  be  described  as  an  inconvenient 
shed.  The  Company  have  spent  9,000£.  on  im¬ 
provements  at  the  main-line  station,  and  will 
have  to  spend  30,000Z.  in  no  long  time  on  a  new 
station  for  the  country  line.  There  is  no  accom¬ 
modation  for  passengers  with  luggage,  and  every 
station  on  the  line  outside  London  is  better 
than  the  Baker-street  terminus.  New  rolling- 
stock  and  a  double  line  are  necessities  of  the 
j  near  future.  With  a  furt  her  extension  to  Ayles¬ 
bury  and  Towcester  will  come  a  strong  com¬ 
petition  with  the  North-Western  and  Great 
Western  lines,—  a  formidable  prospect  for  a  Com¬ 
pany  like  the  Metropolitan,  which  can  only  pay 
a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  its  Ordinary  Stock. 
But  with  these  points  the  general  public  is  not 
concerned,  though  it  will  demand  an  efficient 
service  and  reasonable  comforts  from  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  and  his  subordinates  if  they 
undertake  to  carry  them  at  all. 


THE  LEVY  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN, 
SYDNEY, 

This  fountain  is  the  gift  of  the  children  of 
the  late  Honourable  Lewis  Wolfe  Levy,  M.L.C.r 
to  their  fellow-citizens  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  It  comprises  a  fountain  with  a  number 
of  jets  and  four  drinking  fountains  for  public- 
use.  (See  general  view  on  next  page.) 

The  base  is  of  a  highly-polished  red  and 
grey  granite,  prepared  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Penrj  n,  Cornwall.  The  figure  which 
surmounts  it, — a  water-nymph  in  bronze, — was 


modelled  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  and  cast,, 
with  its  accessories,  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.. 
Moore,  at  Thames  Ditton.  The  figure  was- 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition  i 
this  year. 

The  architects  from  whose  drawings  and  i 
specification  the  whole  was  contracted  for  are 
Messrs.  Edmeston  &  Gabriel. 

The  hydraulic  work  is  supplied  by  Messrs..  . 
Handyside  &  Co.,  of  Derby,  and  the  bronze 
basins  for  the  drinking  fountains  by  Messrs,,  i 
Hart,  Son,  &  Peard. 


MONUMENT  TO  WILLIAM  WICKHAM  II.,.  . 

FOURTH  PROTESTANT  BISHOP  OF 
WINCHESTER. 

A  hubal  monument  in  the  style  of  the  latter-  i 
part  of  the  sixteenth-century  has  lately  been  q 
erected  near  the  south  entrance  to  the  choir  o£  il 
Winchester  Cathedral,  at  the  expense  of  the  s 
bishop’s  direct  descendant  and  namesake,.  , 
Mr.  William  Wickham,  of  Binsted-Wyck,  Higli  m 
Sheriff  of  the  County.  The  monument  has-  (!: 
been  designed  by  and  executed  under  the- 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Kitchin,  architect  n 
(who  also  designed  the  altar  -  tomb  for  the  n 
remains  of  Bishop  Courtenay,  1487-92). 

The  monument  is  carved  in  Caen  stone,  with  a  n 
beautiful  alabaster  slab,  on  which  the  ancient  t 
inscription  is  cut,  and  the  letters  are  gilt.  Ora.  \ 
the  apex  of  the  pediment  are  the  bishop’s  mitre,  v 
surmounting  a  shield  surrounded  with  thee 
motto  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  as  s 
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\  prelate  of  the  order,  on  which  are  the  arms  of 
the  see  impaling  the  bishop’s  family  arms ; 
i  ermine,  on  a  bordure  engrailed  gules,  eight 
mullets,  or;  on  the  base  of  the  pilasters  sup- 
:  porting  the  pediment  are  two  small  heraldic 
l  shields,  the  first  being  the  arms  of  the  Wickham 
family,  as  above;  the  other,  the  arms  of  his 
i  wife  Anthonina,  daughter  of  William  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  chichester,  viz.,  argent  on  a  chevron 
i  engrailed,  between  three  crosses  crosslet  fitch6, 
i  sable  ;  two  lions  passant,  counter  passant  of  the 
i  first.  On  the  alabaster  slab  is  the  following 
i  inscription : — 

GuLiBLMca  Wickham. 

Translates  a  sede  Lincoln 
Mense  Martii  1595, 

Eristens  Episcopus  Winton 
Obiit  ii  Junii  proximo  sequentis. 

Reliquit  uxorem  laudatissimam 
Quie  sepelitur  in  Awkenbury 
Comitatu  Huntingdon. 

Doctrina,  antistes,  prtestans  et  moribuB  requis, 

Eloquio  et  pietato  gravis  ;  mensaque  mannque 
Non  parous,  ju9ti  neglectus  honors  sepulcbri 
Hie  jacet.  O  seclum  insipiens  verum  aiquior  illi, 

Dum  moritur,  Deus  aligeros  dat  cernere  missos, 

Qui  migrantem  animam  Cceli  ad  sublimia  ferrent. 

FM  posuit  10  Junii  a.d.  1600. 

Underneath  the  monument  with  the  above 
i  inscription,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
•  Overy  at  Southwark,  and  which  Stowe  says 
“  is  on  a  very  fair  stone  by  the  Communion 
i  Table  ” : — 

“  Hoc  Epigramma  supra  scriptum 
Olim  in  Ecclesia  8.  Maria;  Overy  apud  Southwark 
Marmore  incisum  :  ne  periret 
Reverendissimi  Episcopi  proavi  sui  memoria 
Hie  reponendum  curavit 
Gulielmus  Wickham  de  Binsted-Wick  Armiger 
Hoc  anno  Comitatus  Suthanton  Vice  comes 
Ad.  MDCCCLXXXVIII.” 

[TeanslatiojjJ. 

“Lest  the  memory  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  his 
ancestor,  should  perish,  William  Wickham,  of  Binsted- 
Wyck,  Esquire,  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  South¬ 
ampton,  caused  the  inscription  engraved  above,  which  was 
formerly  carved  in  stone  in  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark, 
to  be  set  up  in  this  place,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1888.” 


Houses  of  Parliament  for  Sweden. — At 

present  no  fewer  than  130  Swedish  architects 
are  engaged  in  preparing  designs  for  the  new 
1  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  Stockholm. 


MANBY  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On  Wednesday,  July  17,  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  was  present  at  the  service  held  on  the 
occasion  of  re-opening  of  the  chancel  of  the 
above  church,  which  has  been  restored  for  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Hall,  by  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
A.R.A.  The  church  is  of  Early  Perpendicular  date, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  tower.  At  a 
period  probably  about  100  years  ago,  a  barn¬ 
like  structure,  with  no  pretensions  to  architec¬ 
tural  or  ecclesiastical  effect,  with  plain,  square¬ 
headed  windows  of  brick,  was  added  in  place  of 
the  original  chancel,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was 
either  destroyed  by  fire  or  purposely  demolished 
at  some  previous  time.  The  walls  were  com¬ 
posed  of  green  sandstone,  with  which  the  nave 
and  tower  are  faced,  intermingled  with  brick, 
and  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
south  wall  was  standing  on  the  original  foun¬ 
dations,  but  the  east  wall  was  some  6  ft.  further 
west,  thus  curtailing  the  chancel  to  a  very  in¬ 
convenient  and  unsightly  proportion,  the  north 
wall  being  also  inside  the  line  of  the  old 
foundations.  The  roof  was  found  to  be  in  a 
rotten  and  dangerous  state,  composed  partly 
of  the  old  chancel  roof-timbers,  of  which 
however,  many  were  found  to  be  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  with  Early  Perpendicular  mould¬ 
ings,  which  have  been  used  again  in  the  new 
roof.  Two  rudely-cut  angels,  formerly  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  under  the  slope  of  the  intermediate 
principals,  were  also  found  in  the  roof.  They 
are  holding  shields  with  crosses  upon  them,  and 
bear  traces  of  red  and  white  paint.  These, 
together  with  the  tie-beam  and  two  principal 
rafters,  have  been  re-used  in  the  new  roof,  the 
wall-plates  being  formed  of  the  old  purlins, 
which  were  neither  in  a  sufficiently  good  state 
of  preservation  nor  long  enough  to  use  again  for 
their  original  purpose.  None  of  the  old  oak 
rafters,  of  which  a  few  only  were  found,  were 
fit  for  re-use.  A  flat  lath-and-plaster  ceiling 
hid  the  top  of  the  chancel-arch,  of  which  the 
top  stones  appeared  above  the  roof,  the  aper¬ 
ture  thus  formed  being  covered  with  lead. 
Upon  demolishing  the  walls,  portions  of  the 
jambs  of  the  old  east  window  were  found, 
though  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  curve 


I  of  the  arch  nor  the  pattern  of  the  tracery.  A 
portion  of  the  old  cross  and  saddle-stone  of  the 
east  gable  were  also  discovered,  and  a  quantity 
of  chalkstone,  which  has  been  utilised  to  form 
an  arched  recess  for  the  organ  on  the  north 
side  of  the  new  chancel.  The  most  interesting 
discovery  was  that  of  three  stones,  which  were 
found  built  into  the  wall,  of  a  pre-Norman  date, 
of  which  two  were  apparently  portions  of  a 
pair  of  tomb  slabs  (see  accompanying  illustra¬ 


tion)  with  a  well-defined  interlaced  pattern 
cut  in  the  face,  the  third  being  a  flat  and  narrow 
stone  with  a  diagonal  double  pattern  on  the 
edge.  There  was  also  found  embedded  in  the 
walls  a  small  stone  about  1  ft.  square,  with  a 
portion  of  a  geometrical  pattern  cut  on  the  face. 
Some  old  Roman  tiles  were  also  found. 

The  new  chancel,  which  has  been  built  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  foundations,  is  built  of  Weldon 
stone  facing  and  brick  and  plaster  lining,  as 
much  of  the  old  green  sandstone  as  was  fit  for 
re-use  being  worked  in  in  horizontal  bands. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  the  old  oak  men¬ 
tioned  above,  deal  rafters  and  boarding,  and 
pitch-pine  purlins  and  traces.  The  altar  and 
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chancel  stalls  are  of  oak.  The  floor  is  of 
biscuit  and  enamel  tiles,  by  Messrs.  Minton  k. 
Co.  The  work  of  rebuilding  has  been  carried 
out,  we  are  informed  by  the  architect,  in  the 
most  careful  and  efficient  manner,  by  Messrs. 
Rudd  &  Sons,  of  Grantham.  It  was  begun  on 
April  23.  and  finished  for  the  opening  ceremony 
on  July  17. 


Jllnsirations. 

NEW  CHANCEL,  ST.  EDMUND’S  CHURCH, 
BUNGAY. 

HIS  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
chancel  added  to  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  and  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Northampton  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

It  is  connected  with  the  old  church  by  a  new 
chancel  arch  with  elaborately-moulded  jambs 
and  carved  capitals  and  arch  mouldings. 

The  reredos  is  in  Caen  stone,  with  Devon¬ 
shire  marble  shafts,  super-altars,  &c.,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham, 
from  the  designs  and  details  of  the  architect. 

The  oak  wainscoting  round  the  sides  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  carved  parapet  at  springing  of 
the  roof,  were  also  executed  by  Mr.  Wall. 

The  rest  of  the  work,  by  the  express  wish  of 
the  donor  (Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  Bungay), 
was  entrusted  to  local  men, — Mr.  Read  for  the 
brickwork,  &c.,  Mr.  Foulger  for  the  carpentry, 
and  Mr.  Nursey  for  the  masonry.  The  windows 
are  all  filled  with  stained  glass ;  the  east  win¬ 
dow  and  one  of  the  side  ones  being  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham ;  two  side 
windows  to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson,  of  London ; 
and  the  other  two  to  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of 
Birmingham.  The  brass  communion-rails,  lamps, 
&c.,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hardman. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Bernard  Smith. 


THE  NEW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  FOR 
BEDFORD. 

Tiie  Harpur  Trustees  are  about  to  re-erect 
their  famous  Grammar  School  upon  a  new  site 
near  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
cricket  and  football  ground  of  the  school. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  has  been  selected, 
after  competition,  as  the  architect,  and  the 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be  about 
28.000Z.  for  the  buildings  only. 

The  design  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  as  shown  by 
the  perspective  view  here  given.  The  buildings 
will  be  faced  with  red  bricks  and  Weldon  stone 
dressings,  with  Broseley  tile  roofing. 

The  accommodation  is  for  930  pupils,  in 
eleven  classes  of  thirty  in  each,  six  classes  of 
thirty-six  in  each,  and  eleven  classes  of  forty 
in  each.  These  latter  class-rooms  are  divisible 
into  two  classes  of  twenty  each,  as  indicated 
in  the  ground-plan. 

There  are  three  stories,  the  two  upper  being 
entirely  devoted  to  class-rooms,  excepting  two 
boys  lavatories  and  two  housemaids’ closets;  and 
a  separate  fireproof  staircase  and  corridor  leads 
from  the  ground-floor  to  each  floor. 

On  the  ground-floor  there  is  a  head-master’s 
room,  with  office  and  printing-room  adjoining, 
a  master’s  common-room  and  waiting-room, 
and  two  master's  lavatories  and  conveniences ; 
porters’  waiting  lobbies  and  entrance  porches 
of  oak  at  each  end  of  the  principal  corridor. 

The  rooms  are  grouped  around  three  sides  of 
a  great  hall  100  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft. 
high,  with  two  tiers  of  galleries,  on  a  level  with 
the  adjoining  floors.  From  1,200  to  1,500  per¬ 
sons  will  be  accommodated  in  this  central  hall, 
and  its  galleries  and  all  the  class-rooms  have 
doors  opening  into  the  corridors  direct,  and  also 
a  secondary  corridor  to  be  used  when  a  passage 
through  the  hall  would  be  inconvenient,  which 
is  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
whose  principle  of  school-planning  is  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  such  corridors,  for  the 
reasons  expounded  in  his  published  works  on 
the  subject. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  great  hall  is  an 
external  ambulatory,  divided  by  a  projecting 
centre  block  forming  a  porch  below  and  an 
organ-chamber  above,  with  a  turret  to  reach  the 
roofs  and  for  a  flag-staff.  The  boys’  con¬ 
veniences  are  in  detached  buildings. 

A  detached  building  will  be  erected  for  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  and  preparation-room,  the  combus¬ 
tion  store,  balance,  and  master’s  room,  with 
covered  way  to  the  main  building. 


STAIR  HOUSE,  LAMBERHURST,  KENT. 

We  publish  this  week  a  drawing  of  the  above, 
showing  a  practical  rebuilding  and  enlargement 
of  the  house. 

The  new  building  stands  on  a  stone  plinth, 
and  has  hollow  brick  walls  and  stone  window 
and  door  dressings,  the  half-timber  work  being 
of  solid  oak ;  the  remainder  of  the  external 
walls  of  the  upper  floors  are  covered  with 
hanging  tiles,  and  the  roofs  also  are  tiled. 

The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Beale  &  Son,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Christopher  & 
White. 


SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  HENRY  IV.  TOMB, 
CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

The  sketch  represents  the  effigies  of  Henry 
IV.  and  his  second  wife,  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
from  their  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  figures  lie 
recumbent  upon  an  altar  tomb  of  alabaster, 
ornamented  with  niches  and  carvings  of 
elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship  ;  above  is 
a  canopy  of  delicate  design  in  oak,  enriched 
with  designs  in  colour.  These  were  destroyed 
by  some  person  who  had  permission  to  copy 
them.  In  Strickland’s  “  Queens  of  England,” 
the  effigy  of  the  Queen  is  described  as  that  of  a 
very  lovely  woman,  with  features  small  and 
regular,  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  very  long, 
and  the  head  singularly  high  and  very  broad. 
The  Royal  mantle  is  fastened  to  the  back  of 
her  “  cotehardi  ”  by  a  jewelled  band,  which 
passes  round  the  corsage,  and  rich  brooches 
clasp  the  mantle  on  the  shoulders.  Round  the 
throat  is  a  collar  of  SS.,  the  oldest  specimen 
extant  of  this  ornament.  Studs  set  with  jewels 
are  placed  down  the  front  of  the  cotehardi, 
which  is  a  light  jacket  trimmed  with  ermine, 
without  sleeves  (the  arms  being  bare),  round 
the  hips  is  a  band  of  jewels  as  a  belt,  from 
which  her  gown  falls  in  full  folds  over  her 
feet.  Both  figures  were  formally  enamelled  in 
colours. 

In  1832  an  old  account  was  published  stating 
that  the  king’s  body  was,  during  a  6torm, 
thrown  into  the  sea  near  Gravesend  by  the 
attendants  on  its  journey  by  water  to  Canter¬ 
bury. 

To  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  account,  part  of  the  coffin  was  sawn  away, 
and  a  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  within  it. 
This  was  so  small  that  hay-bands  had  been  in¬ 
serted  to  keep  it  from  shifting  about  on  its 
journey  to  Canterbury.  It  was  moulded  to  the 
figure,  and  on  being  cut  open  the  face  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  perfect  preservation.  The  question 
still  remains,  however,  whether  the  body  is  the 
king’s  or  not.  The  rude  way  in  which  the 
inner  lead  case  has  been  inserted  with  hay¬ 
packing,  the  cross  of  twigs  lying  upon  the 
breast,  and  the  perfect  condition  of  the  skin 
(King  Henry’s  features  having  been  much  dis¬ 
figured  by  leprosy),  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  body  of  the  King  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  replaced  by  another  corpse  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  it.  However,  there  a  body  lies, 
side  by  side  with  the  body  of  the  Queen. 
Whether  it  be  that  of  her  Royal  consort  or  that 
of  some  obscure  member  of  society,  much 
honoured  in  death,  will  for  ever  be  a  mystery. 

F.  D.  B. 


SHREWSBURY  MONUMENT,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  tomb  from  which  these  effigies  are  taken 
is  the  earliest  and  finest  of  several  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Chapel  of  Sheffield  parish  church. 
It  stands  under  a  canopied  arch  of  somewhat 
debased  character,  opening  into  the  chancel. 
The  figures  themselves  are  remarkably  fine,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  correctness  and  grace  of  modelling 
rare  in  works  of  this  class.  With  Medieval 
repose  in  feeling  they  combine  the  refinement 
of  the  Renaissance  in  detail,  and  have,  in  fact, 
been  attributed  to  Italian  workmanship.  They 
have  been  engraved  by  Blore  in  his  usual 
delicate  manner,  but  hardly  with  detailed 
accuracy. 

The  right-hand  lady  has  a  tomb  and  effigy  of 
her  own  in  the  church  of  Erith,  Kent,  where 
she  appears  to  have  been  buried. 

W.  Randolph. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  three  pavilions  of  which  we  give  illus¬ 
trations,  from  the  buildings  erected  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  are  among  those  which  will  have  to 
be  removed  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, ' 
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but  they  are  of  sufficient  architectural  merit  and 
importance  to  be  worth  putting  on  record. 

Of  the  main  facade  and  dome,  designed  by 
M.  Bouvard,  we  gave  a  kind  of  skeleton  illus¬ 
tration  long  before  the  Exhibition  opened,  from 
one  of  the  officially-accepted  elevations ;  but 
this  does  not  convey  much  of  its  true  effect  when 
completed. 

The  classical  pavilion  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
shown  in  another  illustration,  was  designed  by 
M.  Walwein,  and  the  pretty  facade  of  the 
“Pavilion  d’Hygifene  ”  is  the  design  of  M. 
Girault. 

All  the  faqades  were  described  and  com¬ 
mented  on,  in  some  detail,  in  the  general 
article  on  “  The  Paris  Exhibition,”  in  the 
Builder  for  May  18  last. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PRESERVING 
MEMORIALS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
for  session  1888-89  was  held  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archsco- 
logical  Institute,  Oxford  Mansion,  Regent- 
circus,  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Hobart-Hampden  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mayor  of 
Chelmsford,  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Darcies 
of  Essex  and  their  Monuments.”  The  paper 
commenced  by  saying  that  the  Darcy  family 
claimed  descent  from  the  Norman  knight  De 
Areci,  who  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  whose  descendants,  the  ancient 
Barons  d’Areci  or  Darcy,  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,  Dugdale,  in  his  “  Baronage,” 
traced  down  to  his  own  time,  1675.  Dugdale 
also  stated  that  the  Essex  family  was  a  branch 
of  the  old  family  of  Lincolnshire,  but  he  was 
not  able  absolutely  to  connect  them.  It  was 
probable  that  Henry  Darcy,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1327,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1337,  was  a 
son  of  Norman  Darcy,  of  Lincolnshire,  a  baron 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  who  died  in  1296. 
This  Henry  Darcy  was  apparently  the  first  of 
the  family  who  was  connected  with  Essex.  In 
1329  he  purchased  from  the  FitzHumphreys  : 
the  manor  of  Great  Yeldham,  near  Halstead.  , 
Members  of  the  family  possessed  property  ; 
at  Pebmarsh  in  1411,  and  eventually  four  i 
branches  of  the  family  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  county— viz.,  at  Danbury,  , 
Maldon,  Tolleshunt  Darcy,  and  St.  Osyth,  , 
where,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  parishes  ■ 
in  the  county,  they  had  large  estates.  Weever  [ 
attributed  the  three  effigies  in  Danbury  i 
Church  to  the  Darcy  family,  but  the  author  of  f 
the  present  paper  thought  that  was  incorrect. 
Some  of  the  family  were  probably  buried  there, 
but  there  were  no  monuments  now  existing.  , 
The  Maldon  branch  of  the  family  was  really  a  \ 
continuation  of  the  Danbury  branch,  for  Robert  t 
Darcy,  of  Danbury,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  s 
and  Herts  in  1419,  married  a  rich  widow  of  £ 
Maldon,  daughter  of  one  FitzLangley,  and  they  j 
were  both  buried  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints  s 
or  All  Hallows,  Maldon,  where  he  founded  three  e 
chantries.  The  same  Robert  Darcy  was  sup- 1- 
posed  to  be  the  builder  of  the  present  Town-hall  11 
at  Maldon,  which  he  originally  built  as  a  moot- 
hall  for  his  manor,  but  subsequently  presented  d 
to  the  Corporation,  who  still  possesses  the  e 
grant,  dated  Jan.  27,  1440.  The  Tolleshunt  t 
Darcy  branch  of  the  family  was  probably  y 
founded  by  John,  the  second  son  of  the  before-  !•; 
named  Robert,  as  be  married  a  daughter  and  d; 
co-heir  of  the  last  of  the  Boys  family,  former  a 
owners  of  the  manor  of  Tolleshunt  Tregoz,  as  i 
it  was  then  called.  The  St.  Osyth  branch  ti 
was  formed  by  the  migration  to  that  placet; 
of  the  Maldon  family  in  the  person  of  Thomas, s 
Lord  Darcy,  great  grandson  of  the  Sir  Roberta 
Darcy  of  Maldon,  who  purchased  of  Kingijl 
Edward  VI.,  for  3,974Z.  9s.  4id.,the  Monastery  of:, 
Chiche  St.  Osyth,  together  with  numerous^ 
manors  and  lands  in  that  parish,  and  in  Great: 
and  Little  Clacton,  Little  Holland,  Fingringhoe,ei 
West  Mersea,  Abberton,  Messing,  Southminster,:r! 
Wigborough,  Pelton,  and  other  parishes.  Thei| 
monuments  of  the  Darcies  m  the  Church  ofc 
All  Saints,  Maldon,  have  been,  with  one  ex-xl 
ception,  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  one  thata 
remains  is  mutilated ;  it  is  a  stone  muralai' 
monument,  fixed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Darcy;: 
Chapel.  It  consists  of  a  canopied  niche,  withtii 
a  double  arch  over, — the  lower  one  very  flat,  andic 
the  upper  one  an  ogee  arch,  crocketed  and  ter-al 
minating  in  a  bold  finial.  On  either  side  is  a 
panelled  buttress,  terminating  in  a  pinnacleJi, 
also  crocketed.  The  niche  j;  filled  in  with  a 
‘  marble  slab,  originally  inlaid  with  brasses ;  buti 
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these  are  all  reaved :  they  consist  of  two 
I  effigies,  apparently  kneeling  and  facing  each 
ti  other.  In  Tolleshunt  Darcy  Church  there  are 
)  several  monumental  remains  of  the  Darcies, 
but  the  principal  one  is  a  mural  monument 
fj  to  Thomas  Darcy  and  his  wife.  It  is  con- 
li  structed  of  alabaster  and  marble.  In  the 
i;  centre  are  the  figures  of  Thomas  Darcy  and 
i:  his  wife, — the  former  shown  in  the  armour  of 
[  the  period  (he  died  in  1593),  and  the  lady  in 
fj  the  flowing  robe  of  the  period,  with  a  tight- 
f  fitting  bodice  with  slashed  sleeves,  a  ruff, 
I  and  a  veil  dependent  from  her  head ; 
c  both  figures  are  kneeling  on  cushions  at 
a  faldstool,  on  which  lie  two  books.  Below  the 
•effigy  of  Thomas  Darcy  are  his  three  sons, 
kneeling,  and  below  the  effigy  of  his  wife  are 
their  six  daughters,  also  kneeling.  The  monu¬ 
ment  of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Darcy,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Osyth, 
is  a  sumptuous  composition,  and  executed  in 
alabaster  and  marble.  It  is  17  ft.  high  by  9  ft. 
wide.  The  design  consists  of  "an  altar-tomb 
with  panelled  front,  upon  which  lie  the  effigies 
of  Lord  Darcy  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, — the 
•daughter  of  John  de  Vere,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Oxford.  He  is  arrayed  in  the  half-armour  of  the 
period,  with  puffed  breeches,  and  a  ruff  round  his 
neck.  Below  him  is  the  effigy  of  his  wife.  All 
the  details  of  these  effigies  and  their  dresses  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  there  are  remains  of 
•colour  upon  both.  The  monument  of  John,  the 
second  Lord  Darcy,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  same  church,  in  general  charac¬ 
ter  and  design  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  monument  of  his  father  just  referred  to. 
On  the  east  wall  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  of 
the  same  church  is  a  monument  to  another 
•John  Darcy,  described  in  the  inscription  as 
*l  Kinsman  and  freinde  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Lord  Darcy,  Earle  Rivers.”  Originally  it 
was,  no  doubt,  very  similar  in  character  to  the 
other  two  monuments,  but  the  architectural 
decorations  and  armorials  have  nearly  all  been 
destroyed.  On  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle  or 
chapel  is  a  mural  monument,  much  defaced,  to 
the  memory  of  “  Briant  Darcie,  Esqr,  late 
Highe  Sheriffe  of  ye  Countie  of  Essex,  ye  third 
a  son  of  Thomas  Darcie  of  Tolhshunt  Darcie  in 
{  ye  said  Countie.  The  said  Bryant  died  ye  25  of 
I  Decern.  1587.”  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chancellor 
!  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Osyth. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  M.A., 
i  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  a 
i  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Chancellor 
■!  'for  his  interesting  paper. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Chancellor  is  now  en- 
3  gaged  in  bringing  out  an  illustrated  and  de- 
l  scriptive  account  of  the  monuments  of  the 
<  County  of  Essex  ;  and  that  the  Society  for  Pre- 
l  serving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  is  consider- 
!  ing  the  details  of  a  Bill  having  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  monuments  in  churches 
and  churchyards.  The  secretary  of  the  Society 
I  Is  Mr.  W.  Vincent,  Belle  Vue  Rise,  Hellesdon- 
]  road,  Norwich. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Bechenham. — We  understand 
that  Mr.  Robson  has  recommended  the  Becken- 
I  bam  School  Board  to  accept  the  plans  sub- 
!  mitted  in  competition  by  Mr.  John  Ladds, 
i  architect,  for  their  new  schools  in  the  Arthur- 
'  road,  Beckenham.  They  are  planned  to  seat 
800  children,  and  to  be  enlarged  ultimately  to 
seat  1,200.  The  Board  have  instructed  Mr. 
•Ladds  to  complete  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tion. 

Board  Schools,  Sheffield. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Sheffield  School  Board  last  week,  it  was 
i  reported  that  the  committee  had  considered  the 
'  report  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  upon  sets  of  plans 
'  submitted  in  competition  for  the  schools  pro- 
i  posed  to  be  erected  at  Neepsend  and  Carlisle- 
i  street,  and  they  recommended  that  the  plans 
marked  “  Hallamsbire  ”  should  be  adopted  for 
•  Neepsend,  and  the  plans  marked  “  Light  and 
Air”  for  Carlisle-street.  The  envelopes  were 
I  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  “  Hallamshire  ” 
was  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  and  “  Light  and 
Air  ”  Messrs.  H.  Hodgson  and  J.  E.  Benson,  of 
Bank-street.  In  the  first  school,  the  award  of 
£15  to  unsuccessful  competitors  went  to  Messrs. 
Hodgson  and  Benson  for  a  second  set  of  plans, 
and  of  £10  to  Messrs.  Wightman  &  Wightman. 
The  plans  placed  second  and  third  in  the 
i  Carlisle-street  competition  were  both  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Innocent,  so  the  third  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  Wightman  &  Wightman,  who  sent  in 


under  the  signature  of  “  The  Don.”  Mr.  Robson, 
in  his  report,  said : — 

“  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  never  had  competitions  for 
Board  schools  which  have  occupied  so  much  time  in  the 
actual  investigation.  This  has  arisen  from  the  singular 
merit  of  the  majority  of  the  plans.  In  most  cases  the 
report  turns  on  the  question,  ‘which  plan  is  least  objec¬ 
tionable?’  In  the  present  cases  it  ha9  been  exactly  the 
contrary.  I  think  the  architects  of  Sheffield  sre  to  becon- 

Satulatod  on  the  distinct  advances  made  in  their  know- 
ige  of  the  subject.  But  for  the  fact  that  some  competi¬ 
tors  have  had  to  be  excluded  on  technical  grounds,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  which  plans  were  best.  I  am  particularly 
sorry  in  the  competition  for  Neepsend  that  ‘  The  Don  ’ 
(Messrs.  Wightman)  had  to  be  so  excluded,  and  am  equally 
sotTy  in  that  for  Carlisle-street  that  ‘  Hallamshire  ’  (Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers)  has  met  the  same  fate,  for  both  these 
set  of  plans  and  designs  are  evidently  the  result  of  skill, 
pains,  and  knowledge. 

Congleton  Tomn-hall, — The  Corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Congleton  recently  invited  schemes 
in  competition  for  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  their  Town-hall,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin’s  works;  and  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Sugden  &  Son,  Leek. 
These  works  are  now  about  to  be  carried  out 
under  their  direction ;  also  the  insertion  of  new 
promenade  balconies  and  capacious  end  gallery 
(supported  by  carved  and  moulded  teak  posts) 
in  place  of  the  present  highly-elevated  gang¬ 
ways  ;  concrete  and  wood-block  flooring  to  the 
whole  of  the  large  assembly-room,  and  other 
alterations  and  additions,  are  also  decided  upon. 

Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — The  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  have,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
Assessor,  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester, 
selected  the  design  of  Messrs.  Quilter  &  Wheel- 
house,  of  London,  for  the  proposed  new  Police 
and  Fire  Brigade  Station  at  Elswick-lane. 


SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Chelsea. — On  the  17th  inst.  there  was  a 
gathering  at  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall  of  gentle¬ 
men  concerned  in  the  local  government  of 
Chelsea,  for  the  purpose  of  making  various 
presentations  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  C.E.,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  post  of 
Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Earl  Cadogan.  The  chief  pre¬ 
sentation  came  from  the  members  of  the 
Vestry,  and  consisted  of  a  writing-table  in 
English  oak,  a  silver  tea-service,  a  gold  watch 
for  Mrs.  Strachan,  and  an  illuminated  address. 
— Earl  Cadogan,  in  making  the  presentation, 
spoke  at  some  length  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Strachan.  Mr.  Strachan 
feelingly  acknowledged  this  testimonial.  Just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Vestry  meeting  a 
case  of  drawing  instruments  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Strachan  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
Vestry.  In  addition  to  these  presentations,  Mr. 
Strachan  received  from  the  Vestry  workmen  an 
ivory  rule  and  a  set  of  ivory  travelling  chess¬ 
men,  together  with  the  following  gratifying 
address  :  “  This  testimonial  is  presented  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  to  Mr. 
George  Richardson  Strachan,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Vestry,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in 
their  welfare,  and  especially  in  the  origination 
of  the  Sick  and  Accident  Fand,  which  has 
recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Vestry. 
Whilst  expressing  sincere  regret  at  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  Chelsea,  they  earnestly  hope  that 
future  prosperity  and  success  will  attend  all  his 
undertakings,  and  that  wherever  duty  may  lead, 
or  in  whatever  circle  of  friends  he  may  be 
placed,  he  may  find  the  same  kindly  feelings  of 
regard  and  esteem  shown  him  as  in  the  humble 
but  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  the  workmen  of 
the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.” 

Hornsey. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board,  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  Chairman 
moved  that  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  T. 
de  Courcy  Meade,  be  raised  100Z.  a  year  from 
July  1,  that  his  salary  should  be  increased  50 1. 
a  year  from  the  1st  of  next  July,  and  60 1.  a 
year  the  following  July,  making  in  all  700Z.  a 
year.”  The  chairman  spoke  in  highly- eulogistic 
terms  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Meade’s  services  in 
connexion  with  the  Board  and  district,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted. 

Leicester. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester 
Town  Council,  on  the  17th  inst.,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
resigning  his  appointment,  consequent  on  his 
recent  election  as  Chief  Engineer  to  the  County 
Council  of  London.  The  Mayor  said  that  the 
duty  of  the  Council  would  be  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  committee,  and  he  moved  that  the  letter 
be  referred  to  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Com¬ 


mittee  and  the  chairmen  of  committees  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  next  meeting.  The  letter  would  be 
received  with  mingled  feelings, — not  altogether 
with  regret,  because  they  must  rejoice  that 
their  friend  Mr.  Gordon  had  obtained  what  was 
termed,  he  believed,  the  blue  riband  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Gordon 
that  he  should  have  been  the  successful  candi¬ 
date  for  so  important  a  position,  and  they  were 
losing  a  very  valuable  official,— a  man  who, 
during  the  nine  years  he  had  been  with  them, 
had  more  than  justified  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  him  when  he  came.  Mr.  Gordon 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  in  Leicester  he 
had  found  a  broad  and  wide  field  for  his  work. 
They  were  just  under  the  necessity  of  entering 
upon  some  very  large  undertakings,  and  that 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Gordon’s  ability.  They  would  part  with  him 
with  the  deepest  regret,  but  they  would  always 
feel  that  it  was  a  credit  to  Leicester  that  they 
ever  had  him  as  their  Surveyor.  Alderman 
Kempson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Windsor. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Windsor 
Town  Council,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Vincent  Davison,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  be  thanked  for  the  services 
rendered  by  him  during  the  period  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  at  Windsor,  and  that  an 
honorarium  of  10£.  10s.  be  awarded  him  for  his 
services. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archccological  Society. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  offices,  8, 
Dane’s-inn,  Strand.  Colonel  Britten  occupied 
the  chair,  and  the  usual  preliminary  business 
having  been  transacted,  the  Chairman  welcomed 
the  members,  and  said  they  met  altogether  under 
very  pleasant  circumstances,  as  the  Society  was 
more  than  ever  prosperous.  They  did  not  meet 
at  these  annual  gatherings  in  large  numbers ; 
like  all  prosperous  concerns,  their  members  had 
every  confidence  in  the  management  (hear, 
hear).  Mr.  T.  Milbourn,  the  hon.  sec.,  next 
read  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract :  The  Council,  in  presenting  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  report,  had  again  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  the  members  on 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The 
work  done  by  them  since  the  last  meeting  was 
not  so  large  as  desired,  but  this  had  occurred 
through  a  want  of  material  for  evening  meet¬ 
ings.  The  report  then  gave  a  list  of  the 
various  churches  visited,  with  a  description  of 
the  same,  thanks  being  given  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Freshfield,  Major  Lambert,  and  others 
for  their  kindness  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Society  on  various  occasions.  The  general 
meeting  held  at  Edmonton,  East  Barnet,  and 
Finchley,  on  July  26,  1888,  proved  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  This. meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Butterworth,  F.S.A.,  who  had  most 
generously  erected  a  monument  in  Edmonton 
Church  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
William  Cowper,  to  commemorate  the  visit  of 
the  Society.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
due  to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Gregory,  vicar  of  Ed¬ 
monton,  for  his  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
church;  also  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A. ; 
thanks  were  also  due  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw, 
F.S.A.,  for  his  paper  on  East  Barnet  church  ; 
and  to  the  vicar  of  East  Barnet  for  his  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Society,  and  his  remarks  on 
the  church;  and  to  Major  George  Lambert, 
F.S.A.,  for  his  description  of  Finchley  parish 
church.  During  the  season  an  evening 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mercers’  Hall,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Master  and  Wardens, 
Mr.  Howley  Palmer  occupying  the  chair.  Dr. 
Freshfield  addressed  the  meeting.  The  thanks 
of  the  society  were  due  to  Mr.  John  Watney, 
F.S.A.,  for  getting  permission  to  meet  in  the 
Mercers’  Hall ;  also  for  his  paper  on  “  The 
History  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  and  on  the  Plate 
of  the  Company.”  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  due  to  the  Mercers  for  their  hospitality  on 
the  occasion.  The  annual  excursion  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archeological  Society 
will  take  place  on  August  15,  at  Colchester. 
The  number  of  members  is  : — Honorary,  4  ;  life, 
36;  annual,  155.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitman,  the  report  was 
adopted.  The  officers  having  been  re-appointed, 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  services  of  the  chairman. 

Surrey  Arc /urological  Society.  —  Respecting 
the  notice  of  this  Society  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  the  excursion 
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announced  for  Thursday  has  been  postponed,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Ronald 
Leveson-Gower. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held  on 
Tuesday  lost  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  London,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

The  Question  of  a  Council-Chamber. — The  Chair¬ 
man,  on  taking  his  seat,  reported  that  that  was  the 
last  day  on  which  the  Council  could  meet  at  the 
Guildhall,  as  the  Council  Chamber  was  about  to  be 
repaired  or  redecorated.  There  would  then  be  an 
interval  of  two  months,  and  the  Council  would  have 
to  decide  in  the  meantime  where  they  would  meet 
after  that  date.  He  did  not  think  that  the  room  at 
Spring-gardens  would  be  ready  by  that  time.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  next  two  meetings  be  held  at 
Spring-gardens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Council 
Chamber  during  the  past  three  months,  and  that 
the  Chairman  be  authorised  to  apply  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  permission  to  continue  to  meet  there  after 
the  necessary  repairs  were  completed.  Later  on  in 
the  sitting,  the  Council  Chamber  and  Offices  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  up  the  following  report: — “Your 
Committee  have  to  report  that,  under  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  on  the  9th  instant,  they  are  having  bills  of 
quantities  prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  tenders 
for  the  carrying-out  of  the  proposed  alterations  to 
the  present  Council  Chamber  and  Offices  at  Spring- 
gardens.  An  advertisement  has  been  issued  inviting 
tenders  for  the  work,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the 
receipt  of  the  tenders  is  Monday,  the  29th  instant. 
According  to  the  standing  orders,  the  tenders 
should  bo  opened  by  the  Council;  but  if  this  course 
were  pursued  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time 
before  the  2nd  August,  the  date  on  which  the 
Council  has  resolved  to  adjourn  for  the  summer 
vacation,  for  the  Committee  to  meet  to  consider  the 
tenders  and  to  report  to  the  Council  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  one  of  them,  and  for  the  Council  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  to  seal  tho  contract.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  standing  order  relating  to  the  opening  of 
tenders  over  500/.,  to  be  suspended,  and  for  tho 
Council  to  authorise  the  Committee  to  open  and 
consider  the  tenders  at  a  special  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  the  29th,  and  report  their  decision 
to  the  Council  on  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the 
30th.  By  this  means,  on  the  Council’s  approving 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  contract 
could  be  soaled  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
tho  following  Friday,  August  2.  Your  Committee 
accordingly  recommend — 


‘That  Standing  Order  No.  176,  relating  to  the  opening 
of  tenders,  bo  suspended  to  enable  the  Committee  to  open 
the  tenders  ataspecial  meeting  on  the  29th  inst.,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  authorised  to  bring  up  a  report  as  to 
*u"  "pceptanee  of  one  of  them  at  the  meeting  of  the 
n  the  following  day.’  ” 


Council  o 


The  Corporate  A ssociat ions  (Properly)  Bill. _ The 

Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and’ Endowments 
Committee  presented  the  following  report 
“  Acting  on  the  reference  made  by  the  Council  on 
June  21,  1889  (No.  3),  we  have  examined  tho  Cor¬ 
porate  Associations  (Property)  Bill.  From  the 
language  of  the  Bill  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what 
associations  are  affected  by  it,  but  it  affects  all 
corporations  established  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce,  of  religion,  of  the  interests  of  certain 
trades,  or  for  any  other  purpose  not  being  the 
purpose  of  trading  for  profit.  Wo  conceivo  that 
this  description  includes,  and  is  intended  to  in¬ 
clude,  the  City  Guilds,  and,  applying  its  provisions 
to  that  important  class  of  corporations,  we  look  to 
see  what  result  they  will  bring  out.  It  provides 
that  the  property  belonging  to  such  bodies  shall  be 
held  on  trust  for  the  members  for  the  time  being 
and  their  successors  ;  and  it  leaves  any  one  of 
them  at  liberty  to  dissolve,  and  to  divide  that 
property  among  its  members  on  condition  of 
its  satisfying  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Superior 
Courts,  ‘  that  by  reason  of  its  objects  or  the 
shortness  of  tho  time  during  which  it  has  been 
established  the  members  for  the  time  being  are 
justified  in  dissolving  the  same,  and  in  dividing  the 
property  or  the  proceeds  thereof  among  them¬ 
selves.’  That  condition  seems  to  us  oasy  to  satisfy, 
seeing  that  to  a  great  extent  the  objects  of  the 
Gnilds  are  extinct,  and  the  property  they  hold  is 
not  wanted  for  those  objects.  The  view  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council,  and  as  we  conceive  accepted 
by  it,  was  that  the  Guilds  are  public  bodies,  holding 
property  for  purposes  public  in  their  nature,  though 
the  law  has  not  recognised  those  purposes  as  en- 
forcable  ;  that  there  are  at  all  events  large  portions 
of  their  property  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  their 
individual  members  are  not  justly  entitled  ;  and 
that  owing  to  great  social  changes,  Londoners  at 
largo  are >  justly  entitled  to  share  in  that  enjoyment. 
But  if  this  Bill  passes  into  law,  it  will  create  a  right 
in  tho  members  of  the  Guilds  at  least  to  enjoy  the 
whole  income  of  the  Guild  property  for  ever,  and 
probably  to  divide  the  corpus.  There  is  no  memo¬ 
randum  attached  to  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  its  principles  or  objects.  In  the  absence  of 


such  explanation,  its  principles  appear  to  run 
counter  to  those  recently  adopted  by  the  Council 
as  applicable  to  the  Guilds.  With  regard  to  other 
Associations,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature 
or  circumstances  of  such  as  may  be  contemplated, 
to  judge  whether  the  effect  on  them  moy  be  more 
beneficial.  Probably  the  Bill  will  be  supported  by 
the  members  of  Guilds.  We  cannot  advise  tho 
Council  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  We  merely 
recommend  ‘  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  sent  to 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill.’  ”  This  was  agreed  to  after  a  short  discussion. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. — The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“  The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been 
directed  to  the  vacant  land  adjoining  Battersea 
Park,  and  to  its  eligibility  for  the  purpose  of  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  The 
estate,  which  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
declined  to  acquire  when  the  park  was  transferred 
under  the  Public  Parks  and  Works  Act,  1887,  is 
valued  by  the  Crown  officials  at  156,530/.  ;  and  the 
debt  upon  it,  with  the  accumulated  arrears  of  inte¬ 
rest,  amounts  to  about  180,000/.  Your  Committee 
instructed  the  Clerk  to  communicate  with  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  sanction  the 
erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  tho  working- 
classes  in  Prince  of  Wales-road,  if  such  a  proposal 
should  be  made  to  him  by  the  Council.  In  reply, 
the  First  Commissioner  states  that  the  Department 
would  be  unable  to  entertain  any  such  proposal,  as 
tho  leases  of  the  neighbouring  houses  contain  re¬ 
strictive  covenants  against  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  business,  and  they  were  erectod  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  houses  of  a  superior  class  would 
be  built  upon  the  adjoining  land.  Your  Committee 
report  the  facts  for  the  information  of  the  Council. 

“Your  Committee  reported  to  the  Council,  on 
March  12,  that  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  had 
received  official  representations  under  the  Artizans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  relating  to  eight  unhealthy 
areas,  upon  which  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Board.  One  of  these  related  to  an  area 
adjoining  Bell-lane,  Whitechapel,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Board  was  repeatedly  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the 


Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  the  White¬ 
chapel  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor,  and  others.  The 
area  was  described  in  1877  by  the  Medical  Officer 
for  Whitechapel  as  having  a  population  of  about 
2,307,  with  8-6  square  yards  to  each  person,  but  the 
present  Medical  Officer  of  the  district  states  that 
tho  numbers  have  fallen  to  2,140.  The  inhabitants- 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Jewish  persuasion — 
many  of  them  foreigners — and  the  courts  and  alleys- 
are  densely  populated.  Your  Committee  appointed 
ft  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
looality,  and  they  have  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  area,  and  will  shortly  present  a  definite 
report. 

“The  Council,  on  the  25th  ult.,  adopted  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  your  Committee  that  the  Home 
Secretary  should  be  requested  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  the  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Council,  to  be  the  Medical  Officer 
under  Section  13  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  , 
1875.  Your  Committee  have  now  to  report  that  : 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  signified  his  assent  to  : 
the  appointment,  and  they  are  advised  by  the  : 
Solicitor  that  no  further  resolution  of  the  Council  is  : 
required.” 

Oates  and  Bars. — Tho  Parliamentary  Committee  ! 
brought  up  the  following  report  and  recommenda-  ■ 
tion: — “On  May  21  last  it  was  referred  to  your  c 
Committeo  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary 
powers  for  the  Council  to  remove  all  bars,  gates,  . 
and  other  obstructions  now  existing  in  the  London  : 
streets  and  thoroughfares.  On  a  full  consideration  i 
of  the  matter,  however,  it  appeared  to  your  Com-  ■ 
mittee  that  a  Bill  to  remove  all  bars,  &c.,  would  be  6 
met  with  very  extensive  opposition,  and  be  at-  • 
tended  with  very  heavy  costs,  whereas  if  a  Bill  !! 
were  framed  to  deal  with  a  few  gates  or  bars  only, 
the  question  of  compensation,  and  similar  ques-  >■ 
tions,  would  probably  be  decided  at  a  more  mode-  )■ 
rate  expense.  Your  Committee  have  accord- 1- 
ingly  selected  four  test  cases  on  two  diffe-  !• 
rent  properties,  which  they  think  would  be  e 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  obstructions  s 
referred  to  are  situate  in  Torrington-place,  Gordon-  i- 
street,  Upper  Woburn-place,  and  Regent-place-, 
leading  out  of  Regent-square.  As  the  reference  t 
by  the  Council  relates  to  all  bars,  &c.,  it  is  neces-  * 
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sary  for  your  Committee  to  ask  for  fresh  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  they  recommend — 

‘That  it  be  referred  to  them  to  take  steps  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  bars  above  mentioned,  by  a  Bill  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.’" 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  after  discussing  other 
matters  the  Council  adjourned. 


AMERICAN  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  publish  two  examples  of  entrance  fronts 
to  American  street  residences,  one  in  Boston, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Cabot  &  Chandler ; 
the  other  in  Albany,  designed  by  the  late  H.  H. 
Richardson. 

The  Boston  house  is  a  curiously  frank  example 
of  the  adoption  of  Byzantine  forms  of  detail 
in  modern  American  architecture. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A  Greenhouse  a  Building. 

At  the  Dalston  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Bros, 
Mr.  Oldis,  of  Finsbury  Park,  was  summoned  by 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  District  Surveyor  of  South 
Islington,  for  erecting  a  greenhouse  addition  in 
roar  of  a  house  in  Highbury  Quadrant. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  as  he  had  not  built 
any  walls  the  structure  was  not  a  buildiDg. 

The  District  Surveyor  pointed  out  that  only  the 
necessary  woodwork  of  sashes  was  exempt,  and  that 
he  required  the  enclosure  up  to  sills  and  the  whole 
of  the  side  next  to  the  adjoining  premises  to  be  of 
brick. 

The  magistrates  decided  that  the  structure  was 
a  building,  and  imposed  a  small  penalty  and  costs. 

Surveyor’s  Fees. 

Mr.  T.  Quinn  was  summoned  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Police-court,  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  District  Surveyor 
for  South  Islington,  before  Mr.  Corser,  for  Don- 
payment  of  fees  on  some  blocks  of  model  dwellings 
at  Canonbury.  There  was  no  defence,  and  the 
magistrate  ordered  payment  in  fourteen  days,  with 

COStB. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  FLATS. 

SlB, — Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  for  Hammersmith,  having,  on  the  question 
of  fees,  been  unsuccessful  in  his  contention  that 
each  “  flat  ”  in  buildings  under  3, GOO  square  feet 
in  area  is  a  separate  building,  states,  in  the 
Builder  of  the  13th  inst.,  that,  “as  the  law  is 
against  him,  the  public  will  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  cremation,  or  decimation  by  epidemics.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  assure  the  public  that 
Mr.  Knightley’s  predictions  are  absolutely 
groundless. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  “  dwellings,”  or 
small  “  flats,”  occupied  by  the  working  classes, 
the  fire  risk  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
oil-lamps,  &c. ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
cases  are  almost  nil,  and  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  fire  arising  in  these  “  flats  ” 
having  spread  to  an  adjoining  tenement ;  while, 
with  respect  to  epidemics,  notwithstanding 
theories  to  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be 
less  risk  to  the  residents  in  “flats”  than  to  the 
occupiers  of  ordinary  houses. 

In  proof  of  this  I  will  quote  from  the  records 
kept  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s  Industrial 
Dwellings  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  Secretary.  The  Society  has,  in  various 
parts  of  London,  erected  nearly  5,000  small 
“  flats,”  at  a  cost,  in  round  figures,  of  1,000,000/., 
and  houses  nearly  30,000  persons  of  the  working 
or  labouring  classes.  The  ceilings  in  nearly  all 
the  rooms  are  constructed  with  the  usual  lath- 
and-plaster  on  wood  joists,  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  being  divided  at  the  second  or  third  floor 
by  fireproof  materials.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years  the  claims  for  fires  arising  in 
these  “  flats  ”  have  been  twenty-eight  only,  and 
the  cost  of  reinstatement  has  averaged  less  than 
51.  each  claim. 

During  the  like  period  the  records  show  no 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  having  spread  from 
floor  to  floor  or  from  block  to  block,  while  the 
death-rate  from  these  diseases  is  nearly  25  per 
cent,  below  that  for  the  Metropolis  generally. 


In  the  past  year  no  death  from  zymotic  disease 
occurred  at  eighteen  out  of  the  thirty-five 
estates  in  occupation,  and  the  few  deaths  at 
the  other  estates  were  chiefly  from  infantile 
diarrhcea,  measles,  and  whooping-cough. 

James  Moore. 

34,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.,  July  18. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  FOREMEN  AND 
CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  his  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  drew  the  attention  of  mechanics  desirous- 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  position  of  foremen, 
and  clerks  of  works  to  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  examination  conducted  by  the  Carpenters' 
Company.  The  thoroughly  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  the  subjects  set,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates  awarded  by  the  eminent  professional  gentle¬ 
men  who  conduct  the  examination,  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  successful  candidates  are  welt 
qualified  for  the  positions.  Qualification  and  pro¬ 
spect  of  appointment  do  not,  however,  always  go- 
hand-in-hand.  Unless  a  man  has  influence,  it 
is  too  often  the  case  that  talent,  skill,  and> 
ability  go  to  the  wall.  When  vacancies  occur 
in  private  firms,  or  in  connection  with  Vestries, 
&c. ,  it  is  not  usually  the  best-qualified  appli¬ 
cant,  but  the  one  who  has  friends  who  can 
exert  influence,  who  succeeds.  The  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examination  for  Clerks  of  Works  is  so- 
hedged  in  by  restrictions  that  not  one  of  the  men 
who  have  passed  the  recent  severe  tests  are  qualified 
to  compete,  for  the  simple  reason  that  although 
fully  competent,  they  have  not  had  influence  to 
secure  and  hold  a  similar  position  for  five  years.  I 
consider  it  a  gross  injustice  that  men  who  by  many 
years  of  earnest  work  and  patient  study  have  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  should  be  thus  debarred,  and  so  have  no  in¬ 
centive  held  out  for  further  study.  Why  should  not 
a  Government  professedly  desirous  of  furthering; 
technical  education  give  an  impetus  to  such  studies, 
by  placing  this  examination  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  for  the  Customs  and  Excise  ?  Instead  of 
having  a  prohibitive  fee  of  3/.  and  the  other  unjust 
restrictions,  abolish  the  same,  and  encourage 
artisans  to  compete  by  fixing  a  fee  of  5s.,  and  allow 
all  mechanics  who  have  served  their  time  at  a  trade, 
and  hold  certificates  in  Building  Construction  and 
Technology,  and  who  can  pass  an  examination  in 
practical  and  technical  work  similar  to  that  set 
recently  by  the  Carpenters’  Company,  to  compete  at 
the  Civil  Service  examinations.  I  also  hope  that- 
public  bodies,  such  as  the  School  Board  and  the 
County  Council,  will  fill  up  positions  by  public  com¬ 
petition  open  to  all  qualified  men. 

A  free  field  and  no  favour  is  all  that  is  desired. 
If  such  reforms  are  carried  out  they  will  do  more  to- 
advance  technical  education  than  any  number  off 
speeches  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

A  Certificated  Foreman  Carpenter. 

July  24,  1889. 
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WATER-SUPPLY.— IV. 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

HE  rocks  composing  the  earth’s  crust  are- 
divided  into  four  groups  (1)  aqueous , 
which  have  been  formed  or  laid  down, 
in  water ;  (2)  eeolian,  deposited  on  the  land 
surface  after  having  been  wafted  about  by 
wind ;  (3)  igneous,  formed  through  the  agency 
of  heat,  and  having  at  least  once  been  in  a  state- 
of  fusion  and  subsequently  cooled  down ;  and 
(4)  metamorphic,  either  of  the  foregoing 
modified,  or  altered  by  heat  in  various  forms. 

We  will  first  say  something  about  aqueous- 
rocks.  They  comprise  arenaceous  beds,  such  as 
sand,  sandstone,  and  grit;  argillaceous,  which 
include  clays  of  all  kinds  ;  and  calcareous,  such 
as  limestone.  Their  origin  is  comparable  with, 
beds  of  a  like  nature  forming  at  the  present  day 
on  the  sea  -  bottom,  in  estuaries  and  rivers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  arenaceous  beds  at 
present  in  process  of  formation  in  the  sea,  are 
found  on,  and  in,  the  vicinity  of  the  shore, 
commencing  with  the  pebbles  and  gravel  on. 
the  beach,  passing  into  grit  and  coarse  sand, 
and  eventually,  some  little  distance  out  at  sea, 
ending  in  very  fine  sand  mixed  with  a  slight 
quantity  of  clay.  The  argillaceous  beds  begin 
where  the  arenaceous  leave  off,  at  first  with 
sandy  clay,  which  becomes  more  pure  as  it 
recedes  from  the  coast-line,  and  then  it  thins- 
out  or  dies  away.  This  mode  of  deposition  is 
liable  to  variation  through  the  comparative 
absence  of  materials  or  the  presence  of  currents, 
sand-banks,  &c.,  but  the  principle  remains  the 
same. 

The  student  will  understand  that  the 
materials  laid  down  are  derived  from  the  land, 
and  it  entirely  depends  on  the  transporting 
power  of  the  water  as  to  their  arrangement; 
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the  heavier  portions  are,  therefore,  naturally 
found  congregated  nearest  the  place  of  deriva¬ 
tion,  and  the  lightest  farthest  from  it,  and  by 
successive  accumulations,  in  time  the  deposits, 
especially  of  the  finer  materials,  become  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  thick.  During  this  process,  animals 
(or  their  remains)  living  in  the  sea,  are  covered 
up  by,  and  entombed  in,  the  sediment.  Where 
the  sediment  derived  from  the  shore  dies  out, 
successive  generations  of  shell-fish,  corals, 
foraminifera,  &c.,  accumulating  one  above  the 
other  on  the  sea-floor,  form  thick  deposits  of 
organic  remains,  which,  as  they  become  com¬ 
pact,  are  known  as  limestones.  Limestones, 
however,  are  chemically  formed  also  from  the 
precipitation  of  lime  present  in  great  quantity 
in  water,  &c. 

We  know  that  the  relative  positions  of  land 
and  water  are  ever  changing, — even  within  the 
historic  period  we  have  the  clearest  proofs  of  it, 

— and  precisely  the  same  thing  has  happened 
over  and  over  again  in  past  geologic  epochs,  so 
that  what  was  once  the  sea-floor  is  now 
elevated  into  dry  land,  and  vice  versd.  This 
leads  us  to  observe  that  the  sedimentary  rocks 
in  quarries  and  cuttings  yield  the  remains  of 
organisms  (fossils)  which  flourished  in  the 
water  at  the  time  the  particular  deposits 
examined  were  laid  down,  and,  if  these  are 
carefully  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
deposit  is  characterised  by  a  different  suite  of 
fossils.  The  value  of  this  fact  is  enormous,  as  it 
enables  us  to  trace  the  continuity  of  deposits  over 
large  tracts  of  country,  either  at  the  surface,  or 
when  met  with  at  a  depth  in  well-borings. 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  water-supply  questions.  If 
we  follow  up  a  series  of  beds,  and  map  them 
wherever  they  outcrop  (come  to  the  surface), 
we  find  that  there  is  a  definite  order  of  succes¬ 
sion.  Commencing  with  the  youngest  beds,  as 
proved  by  the  great  similarity  of  their  contained 
fossil  species  to  recent  ones,  we  see  that  they 
iie  on  others  which  must,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  older  ;  that  these  older  beds  are 
again  underlaid  by  others  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  oldest  known 
deposit,  the  fossils  in  which  are  totally  different 
from  the  forms  now  inhabiting  our  shores,  and 
we  observe  that  the  change  in  the  fossils,  from 
comparatively  modern  formations  to  the  most 
ancient  forms,  is  exceedingly  gradual,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  those  found  in  all  the  intermediate 
deposits. 

Another  thing  that  immediately  strikes  us  is 
■that  each  bed,  or  definite  horizon,  is  very 
changeable  in  regard  to  its  thickness  when 
traced  over  large  areas,  frequently  thinning  out 
altogether,  dislocations  and  bendings  of  the 
strata  are  observed,  and  numerous  other  pheno¬ 
mena,  all  of  which  relating  to  our  subject  will 
be  subsequently  explained  more  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  is  very  direct.  A  water-bearing  bed  can,  of 
course,  only  be  drawn  upon  where  it  exists.  If 
it  thins  out,  there  is  an  end  of  the  supply.  A 
town  may  derive  its  water  from  a  bed  which 
only  exists  locally ;  a  few  miles  off,  that  bed 
may  have  disappeared,  and  the  water  as  well. 
'How  often  has  the  ignorance  of  this  fact  led 
to  waste  expenditure  in  sinking  wells  !  The 
character  and  distribution  of  a  water-bearing 
“deposit  should  be  studied  quite  as  assiduously 
as  the  miner  does  the  whereabouts  and  modes 
of  occurrence  of  the  precious  minerals. 

Suppose  a  water-bearing  bed  changes  its 
'lithological  character  (structure),  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  gradual 
alteration  of  a  sand  into  a  clay,  caused  in 
-some  such  a  manner  as  explained  in  the  earlier 
-part  of  this  article,— it  will  often  be  found  to 
give  out  less  and  less  water  as  the  change  is 
traced  up,  so  that  the  same  deposit  may  be 
aquiferous  (water-bearing)  at  one  place  and 
quite  barren  in  another. 

Again,  in  predicting  the  water  -  bearing 
qualities  of  an  aqueous  rock,  we  must  study  its 
horizon  with  reference  to  the  water-level  of  the 
-district.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  bed  to  be  of 
very  regular  structure,  persistent  over  a  wide 
•area,  and  a  good  water-bearer,  but  the  hydro- 
logical  conditions  may  not  be  the  same 
throughout.  Perchance  the  bed  may  almost 
imperceptibly  dip,  which,  even  though  the 
water-level  may  be  tolerably  constant,  carries  it 
above  the  line  of  permanent  saturation,  and 
is  thus  deprived  of  its  water.  Or,  conversely, 
•it,  although  water-bearing,  may  dip  too  deeply 
into  the  ground  to  render  it  practicable  to  draw 
•upon  the  supply. 

In  order  to  identify  the  various  beds,  each 
■deposit  has  received  a  distinctive  name.  We 


Tertiary 
(  Cainozoic ) 


Secondary 

(Mesozoic) 


cannot  now  find  space  to  give  all  of  them  ;  but 
when  studying  the  geology  of  a  district  for  water- 
supply  purposes  it  is  extremely  important  to 
learn  these  names  (many  of  which  are  only  of 
local  significance),  and  to  be  able  to  apply  them 
to  the  beds  to  which  they  belong.  We  may, 
however,  give  the  main  divisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks,  for  we  shall  hereafter  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them : — 

(  Pliocene. 

<  Miocene  (absent  in  England). 

(  Eocene. 

(  Cretaceous. 

)  Oolitic. 

1  Liassic. 

( Triassic. 

(  Permian. 

I  Carboniferous. 

-{  Devonian, 
j  Silurian. 

L  Cambrian. 

The  oldest  rocks  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  list,  and  the  newest  at  the  top. 

As  a  rule,  the  oldest  rocks  outcrop  in  the 
western  part  of  England,  and  the  newest  in 
the  eastern,  so  that  if  we  start  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  from  North  Wales,  in  the 
oldest  beds  (Cambrian)  we  might  pass  in 
upward  succession  all  the  divisions,  until, 
having  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Essex,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  newest  deposits  (Pliocene), 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  should  encounter 
en  route  gravels,  sands,  and  clays  of  more 
recent  age  than  the  Pliocene  resting  on  the 
various  divisions  ;  these  are  superficial  deposits, 
which,  although  useful  as  yielding  small 
supplies  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  &c., 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  minor  importance. 


Primary 
( Paleozoic ) 
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Management  of  Accumulators  and  Private 
Electric  light  Installations.  By  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  M.A.  (London :  Whittaker 
&  Co.  1888.) 
yjpgjllE  object  with  which  this  valuable 
9  Km  little  book  has  been  written  is  ex- 
plained  by  the  author,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  present  edition,  as  follows: — 
Two  classes  of  persons  are  interested  in  bat¬ 
teries,  namely :  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  The 
former  know  comparatively  little  of  their  pro¬ 
perties  ;  for  as  the  cells  are  made  they  leave  the 
works,  and  their  knowledge  is  confined  to 
laboratory  tests,  and  it  is  not  to  their  interest 
to  publish  all  their  shortcomings.  The  user,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  rarely  the  knowledge  to 
examine  the  question  ;  it  therefore  remains  the 
privilege  of  a  very  few  to  observe,  scientifically 
as  well  as  practically,  the  working  of  batteries, 
and  out  of  this  limited  class  not  many  have  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  write  on  the  subject 
the  Author  has  attempted  to  fill  the  gap  which 
lies  between  the  manufacturer  of  cells  and  the 
general  user,  and  trusts  it  will  prove  of  benefit 
to  both.” 

Thus,  the  position  the  author  holds  in  the 
electric  lighting  world  is  a  unique  one  ;  he  may 
be  described  as  a  professional  user.  Sir  David 
Salomons  first  used  the  electric  light  at  Broom- 
hill  in  1874,  and  whatever  criticism  may  be 
offered  as  to  the  various  arrangements  employed 
in  the  present  installation,  probably  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  in  existence,  the  mere 
record  of  the  experiences  gained  after  fifteen 
years’  close  observation  of  electric-lighting  plant 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  great  value,  alike 
to  amateur  and  professional  electricians. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  secondary 
batteries  most  generally  used,  instructions  are 
given  for  setting  up  an  accumulator,  care  being 
taken  that  each  cell  shall  be  easily  accessible 
for  inspection  and  repair  ;  the  faults  that  may 
develop  before  and  after  charging,  and  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken  at  every  stage 
are  clearly  set  forth.  Unfortunately  this  part 
of  the  text  is  by  no  means  free  from  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  and  although  most  of  them 
are  obvious  enough,  still  such  a  one  as  occurs 
on  p.  39,  where  Pb  04  appears  for  Pb  02, 
likely  to  lead  to  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
reader  not  familiar  with  the  chemistry 
lead  cells.  The  chapter  on  “  Failures 
their  causes  and  remedies,”  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read  by  everyone  owning  or  having 
charge  of  accumulators;  the  symptoms  of 
decay,  and  the  directions  as  to  how  any  faults 
that  develop  may  be  remedied  are  very  clearly 
described,  and  the  author’s  long  experience 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  1 


methods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
accumulator  is  a  rather  delicate  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  improper  usage  for  only  a  short  time 
will  damage  it  beyond  all  chance  of  repair ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  treated  properly,  and 
means  taken  to  make  good  any  defect  as  soon 
as  it  shows  itself,  a  set  of  secondary  cells  will 
give  very  little  trouble,  and  work  satisfactorily 
for  years.  This  part  of  the  book  is  very  inte¬ 
resting,  as  it  fully  shows  why  such  contradic¬ 
tory  reports  are  given,  by  different  users,  about 
the  practicability  of  employing  accumulators  on 
large  scale. 

The  precise  part  which  sulphate  of  lead  plays 
a  cell  is,  we  believe,  still  in  dispute,  and  we 
wish  the  author  had  been  a  little  more  explicit 
on  this  point.  Referring  to  this  subject,  he  says 
the  compound  Pb3  S05  is  formed,  and  calls  it 
“  unhealthy  sulphate."  This  formula,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  written  Pb  S04.  Pb  O, 
is  that  of  a  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  no 
doubt,  may  occur ;  but  it  would  greatly  interest 
those  readers  who  wish  to  follow  these  scientific 
explanations,  to  learn  how  Sir  David  Salomons 
made  sure  he  was  dealing  with  a  definite  com¬ 
pound,  and  not  a  mere  mixture  of  ordinary 
sulphate  (Pb  S04)  and  the  lower  oxide  (Pb  O). 

Indeed,  there  are  very  many  points  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  raised  throughout  the  book  on 
which  a  little  fuller  explanation  is  needed. 

The  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  installation  work,  and  states  at  length 
what  is  necessary  to  make  everything  go 
smoothly,  not  e^  en  omitting  the  best  grease  to 
use  for  lubricating  purposes.  The  suggestions 
are  doubtless  excellent ;  but  as  the  aim  of  the 
author  is  to  make  everything  automatic,  so 
that  the  most  stupid  attendant  can  hardly 
make  the  light  unsatisfactory,  the  amount  of 
apparatus  required  is  rather  appalling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense. 

The  master  of  Broomhill  evidently  devotes 
no  little  thought  and  attention  to  his  installa¬ 
tion,  but  few  owners  have  the  knowledge  or 
can  spare  the  time  to  design  automatic  apparatus 
for  overcoming  every  difficulty  as  it  arises ;  we 
feel  sure  a  better  plan,  as  a  rule,  would  be  to 
spend  less  money  on  apparatus,  and  more  in 
retaining  the  services  of  a  properly  qualified 
attendant. 

The  chapter  on  rules  for  the  prevention  of 
fire  risks  is  one  the  author’s  long  experience 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  making  instructive, 
but  as  he  sat  on  the  committee  responsible  for 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  he  merely  reprints  them, 
not  feeling  himself  in  a  position  to  offer  any 
comments. 

The  table  of  estimates  has  evidently  been 
very  carefully  compiled,  and  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  any  person  wishing  to  have  a  private 
installation. 

One  addition  to  the  book  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  assistance  to  the  young  student  of 
physical  science.  In  the  index  of  terms  there 
occurs  this  sentence,  “  Watt  =  volt  x  Ampere* 
Measure  of  force  or  energy.”  Taking  the  dyne 
and  the  erg  as  the  measures  of  force  and  energy 
respectively,  will  the  author  state  how  many 
dynes  there  are  in  an  erg,  how  many  ergs  there 
are  in  a  watt,  and  how  many  watts  there  are  in 
a  dyne  ? 

The  book  will  well  repay  careful  perusal,  and 
it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  so  simple  and  read¬ 
able  a  form. 


Electrical  Instrument  Making  for  Amateurs. 

By  R.  S.  Bottone.  (London  :  Whittaker  & 

Co.  1888.) 

There  is  no  better  method  of  teaching  a 
beginner  the  elements  of  any  branch  of  experi¬ 
mental  physics  than  by  encouraging  him  tc 
make  with  his  own  hands  some  of  the  simplei 
instruments  required  for  demonstration,  ana 
letting  him  carry  out  certain  well-selectec 
experiments  for  himself. 

This  is  essentially  a  book  for  schoolboys  whi 
wish  to  know  something  about  electricity,  anc 
the  list  of  tools  required,  given  on  the  first  pagq 
should  be  well  within  the  easy  reach  even  o 
those  not  overburdened  with  pocket-money. 

The  first  part  of  this  useful  little  work  give 
most  careful  and  detailed  instructions  fc: 
making  electroscopes,  Leyden  jars,  a  Coulombi 
torsion  balance,  an  electrophorus,  and  frvf 
different  kinds  of  electrical  machines.  Even 
operation  is  so  described  as  only  to  require  tb 
tools  previously  named,  except  in  a  few  cases 
such  as  for  example  the  Wimshurst  machini 
where  the  use  of  a  lathe  is  suggested,  a  tool  til 
author  says  in  the  earlier  pages  he  does  n<i 
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;  expect  the  amateur  to  possess,  and  a  boy 
i  endowed  with  some  little  patience  and  ingenuity 
i  should  find  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
i  instruments  according  to  the  instructions  given. 
3i  Perhaps  the  young  amateur  would  find  himself 
,  in  possession  of  a  more  useful  set  of  apparatus 
!  had  the  construction  of  some  other  instruments 
been  given  in  place  of  the  less  efficient  forms 
of  electrical  machines,  but  a  lad  who  had 
I  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  construct  a  workable 
i]  Holtz  or  Wimshurst  machine  would,  doubtless, 
3  be  able  to  devise  for  himself  ways  of  repro- 
9  ducing  some  of  the  instruments  illustrated  in 
elementary  treatises  on  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  or  to  be  seen  in  the  shop-windows  of 
philosophical  instrument-makers. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  describing 
“  dynamic  or  current  instruments,”  shows  a  sad 
falling-off,  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  first  por¬ 
tion.  The  author,  beginning  with  medical  and 
induction  coils,  carries  the  student  as  far  as  the 
construction  of  the  frame-work,  the  core,  and 
the  winding  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 
The  contact-breaker  is  merely  mentioned,  so  we 
presume  the  author  means  it  to  be  bought  ready¬ 
made  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  various 
connections  should  be  omitted  from  the  dia¬ 
grams,  and  no  proper  description  given  in  the 
text.  At  this  stage  the  amateur  is  apparently 
supposed  to  become  possessed  of  an  excellent 
stock  of  tools,  and  be  as  good  a  workman  as  the 
average  mechanic ;  this  being  so,  he  can  construct 
two  forms  of  small  magneto-machines.  Next 
follows  a  paragraph  headed  “The  Dynamo.” 
This  is  introduced,  presumably,  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  written  a 
book  called  “  The  Dynamo  :  How  made  and  how 
used,”  for  beyond  getting  the  frame  and  field 
magnets  cast  for  an  antiquated  form  of  Gramme 
I  machine,  we  defy  the  ablest  amateur  to  con¬ 
struct  a  dynamo  from  the  description  given. 
The  rules  laid  down  for  designing  a  dynamo  to 
:  do  any  particular  kind  of  work  are  two  in  number 
C  and  are  simplicity  itself ;  the  length  of  wire  on 

i  the  armature  is  determined  by  allowing  1  yard  for 
j  each  volt  required,  the  cross-section  is  calcu- 
1  lated  by  allowing  2,000  amperes  per  square  inch 
!  of  cross-section.  And  yet  electrical  engineers 

ii  require  years  of  study  and  training  before  they 
i  can  successfully  design  dynamo  machines  ! 

The  forms  suggested  of  ammeter,  voltmeter, 
t  and  galvanometers  are  practicable,  but  the 
directions  given  for  graduating  these  instru- 
<•  ments  are  essentially  amateurish  ;  for  example, 
i  to  find  the  deflection  given  by  one  ampere  on 
\  the  ammeter,  ten  quart  Daniell  cells  are  con- 
i  nected  up  with  the  ammeter  and  a  copper- 
I  depositing  cell,  the  experimenter  then  adjusts 
3  matters  until  exactly  18  35  grains  of  copper  are 
j  deposited  in  one  hour.  If  the  author  has  ever 
|  graduated  an  ammeter  accurately  in  the  way 
i  he  describes,  he  must  be  the  most  skilful  of 
|  living  experimenters. 

]  In  the  section  on  voltmeters,  the  author  says, 

I  “  I  shall  deviate  somewhat  from  the  plan 
I  hitherto  followed  in  these  pages,  and  devote  a 
i  few  lines  to  the  consideration  of  what  E.  M.  F. 
i  really  is.  According  to  the  present  state  of  our 
i  knowledge,  the  phenomena  which  we  group 
|  together  under  the  name  of  ‘  electricity  ’  are 
<■  simply  manifestations  of  a  peculiar  mode  of 
j  motion  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies, 
called  atoms."  Having  enumerated  “  many 
i  means  of  setting  up  this  motion,”  the  following 
1  words  describe  what  E.  M.  F.  really  is:  “Now 
i  the  means  employed,  whether  they  be  friction, 

(  motion  in  the  field  of  a  magnet,  chemical 
]  action,  or  heat,  are  called,  when  viewed  under 
i  this  aspect,  ‘  electro-motive  force,’  or  that  which 
i  sets  up  an  electrical  condition.”  This  is  a  fair 
i  example  of  the  author’s  “  theory  ”  which  is 
i  scattered  about  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 

:  though,  fortunately,  he  partially  returns  to  his 
I  old  style  when  dealing  with  batteries,  thermo- 
i  piles,  and  the  telephone. 

:  So  long  as  Mr.  Bottone  is  describing  to  the 
amateur  how  to  make  rough  but  practicable 
>  instruments,  his  style  and  methods  are  excel- 
’  lent  in  every  way  ;  but  he  would  have  done 
l  well  had  he  submitted  the  theoretical  parts  of 
his  otherwise  valuable  little  book  to  the  candid 
i  criticism  of  some  competent  electrician. 


Tlie  Marble  Church  at  Copenhagen. — 
'The  exterior  of  the  great  marble  church  at 
Copenhagen,  upon  which  work  has  been  in 
(progress  for  several  years,  is  somewhat  ap- 
iproaching  completion,  the  four  huge  marble 
columns  forming  part  of  the  frontage  towards 
iBredgade  being  now  in  caurse  of  erection. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,343,  Combination  Mantel  and  Chimney- 
pieces,  See.  J.  R.  Crosthwaite. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  form  side-plates 
of  iron,  which  shall  make  a  framework  for  tiles  which 
are  freely  employed  in  the  decoration.  When  the 
tiles  are  fitted,  the  joints  of  the  tiling  are  utilised, 
strengthening  pieces  being  employed  crossing  the 
framework.  Special  forms  are  also  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  lintel  and  jambs,  by  which  tiles  or 
other  ornamental  work  can  be  introduced  on  the  iron 
framework. 

10.58G,  Paving.  A.  McLean. 

In  the  paving  -  blocks  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  invention,  made  of  cement  or  concrete,  rings, 
strips,  or  small  blocks  of  lead  are  inserted  so  that 
they  lie  flush  with  the  wearing  surface.  The  inven¬ 
tion  is  also  applicable  to  asphalte,  and  will  prevent 
the  paving  from  wearing  out  so  soon. 

4,174,  Burglar-proof  Fastenings  for  Windows. 
F.  T.  Vine,  B.A. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  secure  the 
window  so  that  it  may  not  be  undone  by  a 
burglar  or  thief  from  the  outside,  even  if  the 
person  should  break  a  pane  of  glass  which  is  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  body.  To  each 
of  the  lower  and  upper  sashes  of  the  window  a 
strong  chain  or  jointed  metal  bar  is  fixed  so  that 
the  same  cannot  be  unfastened,  the  other  end  of 
the  chain  being  attached  by  any  suitable  detach¬ 
able  fastener  to  the  interior  wall  of  the  room  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  an  arm 
passed  through  the  window  or  a  broken  pane.  The 
chain  will  also  permit  of  the  window  being  opened 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation. 

5,312,  Chimney-top.  T.  Jutin. 

In  this  invention  a  chimney-top,  or  terminal  of 
iron,  or  of  fire-clay  and  iron  is  used.  The  fire-clay 
portion  is  a  pipe  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  and  from 
9  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  broad  flaDge  on  the 
top  to  hold  the  windguard,  which  is  attached  by  bolts 
and  nuts.  This  windguard,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
invention,  has  circular  louvres,  fitted  about  an  inch 
apart,  the  whole  being  removable  when  necessary. 

5,783,  Opening,  Regulating,  and  Fastening 
Windows,  &c.  R.  Adams. 

This  invention  bears  reference  to  a  previous  spe¬ 
cification,  and  relates  to  opening,  &c.,  windows 
and  analogous  articles  in  groups,  or  singly,  by  the 
use  of  a  serrated  rack,  a  lever,  and  a  lock-fastening. 

7,164,  Chimney-pot  and  Fixing.  J.  Kimm. 

The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  prevent  danger 
from  the  chimney-tops  or  pots  being  blown  down 
and  damaging  the  roofs,  &c.,  or  of  falling  on  and 
wounding  the  passengers  below.  The  pots  are  set 
outside  the  bricks  or  Btones  of  the  chimney,  and 
secured,  or  collared,  with  mortar  or  cement  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  pot  is  constructed  with  a  collar, 
or  base,  the  outer  edge  and  bottom  being  made  flat 
so  as  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  bricks,  and  forming  a 
right  angle  with  the  base,  which  is  inserted  inside 
the  chimney.  When  set  in  this  way  the  pot  will  be 
absolutely  immovable  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

July  8. — 10,969,  C.  Hearn,  Mill  for  Grinding  Wet 
Slurry. — 10,977,  F.  MacGauran,  Gate-fittings.  — 
10,979,  H.  Munday  and  H.  Walker,  Flap  Valves  for 
Sewers  or  Drains.- — 10,986,  C.  Brown,  Grip  Hinge 
for  Swing  Frames. 

July  9.-10,997,  J.  King,  Material  for  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Walls,  &c. — 11  036,  H.  Tucker,  Fastener 
for  Windows. — 11,047,  L.  Williams,  Window-sash 
Fasteners. — 11,052,  F.  Trhbert,  Centering  Supports 
for  Arched  Constructions. 

July  10. — 11,117,  J.  Fryer,  Extracting  Cowl  or 
Ventilator. — 11,128,  G.  Batchelor,  Drying  Slurry 
by  the  Waste  Heat  from  Cement  Kilns. 

July  11. — 11,145,  H.  Jobnsqn  and  T.  Wilson,  Air- 
inlet  Ventilator  to  fit  in  Sash  Windows. — 11,146, 
II.  Johnson  and  T.  Wilson.  Exhaust  Ventilators  for 
Chimney-flues. — 11,190,  T.  Descon,  Preventing 
Sliding  Window-sashes  from  being  opened  from  the 
exterior  side  beyond  a  given  point. 

July  12. — 11,221,  R.  Davies,  Brick  Presses. — 
11,239,  F.  Taylor,  Nails  or  Fasteners. 

July  13. — 11,224,  J.  Kaye,  Securing  Casement- 
windows,  &c. — 11,252,  H.  Trimby  Self,  Counter¬ 
sinking  Screw  for  Wood. — 11,258,  F.  Baker  and 
W.  Tetlow,  Automatic  Door. — 11,281,  J.  Dean, 
Water-closets. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,  W.  Bird,  Attaching  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. 
—8,051,  W.  Scott,  Paper-hangings,  &c. — 8,132, 
B;  Cordingley,  Plug-cock  for  Lavatories,  &c. — 
8,532,  O.  Elphick,  Lavatories. — 8,625  J.  Redpath, 
Cooking-ranges  or  Fireplaces. — 8.852,  F.  Brown, 
Covering  Floors,  Walls,  &c.,  in  Wood,  Mosaic,  or 
Parquetry  Work,  |or  Imitations  of  Same. — 9,011, 
J.  Downes,  Chimney-top. — 9,114,  P.  Stein,  Double 
Latch-lock. — 10,000,  .- S.  Deards,  Glass-roofs  and 
Skylights,  and  Metal  Bars  for  Same. — 10,088,  The 
Broseley  Tileries  Company  and  J.  Crump,  Earthen¬ 
ware  Quarries  or  Tiles. — 10,156,  J.  Simple,  Drain 
or  Sewer-pipes. — 10,378,  C.  Coops,  Paving. — 10,386, 
R.  Kerr,  Walls  and  Other  Surfaces  of  Brick,  &c. — 
10,531,  T.  Bimbaum,  Gas  Brackets,  Chandeliers, 
&c.  —10,562,  H.  Brockmann,  Combined  Garden 
Tile  and  Drain  Pipe. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Two  Monthe. 

10,455,  J.  SteevensoD  and  S.  Eddington,  Mould 
for  making  and  Pressing  Bricks. — 12.173,  C.  Young, 
Automatic  Bolt  for  Double  Doors. — 12,192,  T.  Har¬ 
greaves,  Safety  Window  Fastenings.  —  12,470, 
G.  Falconar.  Framing  Sish  Windows.  Doors,  or 
Shutters. — 12,713.  T.  Sharpies  and  H.  Graham^ 
Windows. — 13,040,  H.  McKibbiD,  Window-frames 
or  Sashes  ami  Fasteners  therefor. — 13,059.  W. 
Jarvis,  Wall-blocks  for  Buildings. — 13,170.  J.  Kaye, 
Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c. — 13.319,  A. 
Greg,  Machine  for  Sawmg  Timber. — 235,  C.  Johns, 
Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys. — 964,  C.  Widwark,, 
Cement. — 6,915,  G.  Ewart  and  Others,  Metal 
Roofing. — 8,642,  T.  Caunt,  Sash  Window-frames 
and  Means  of  Opening  and  Closing  the  Sashes. — 
9,000,  E.  Mann,  Raising  and  Lowering  Window 
Sashes,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  9. — By  Sbdobwick.  8on,  &  Wball. 

Bashey — Fourteen  plots  of  f.  land .  £341 

July  10. — By  A.  Richards  (at  Edmonton). 

Tottenham,  Bruce-grove-  Six  plots  of  f.  land  .  60(7 

F.  house  and  shop  in  High-road,  r.  £32  p  a .  620 

July  12.— By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Sittingbourne). 
Sittingbourne,  near — F.  enclosures  of  land,  107a. 

Sr.  32p .  3,150. 

Filmer'g  Farm,  3 la.  2r.  32p.,  f.  .  2,000 

July  15. — By  Hbbring,  Son,  &  Daw. 

Dulwich — 322,  Friern  rd .  1,600 

By  W.  &  F.  Houghton. 

Stratford — 14  to  64,  even,  and  66,  68,  and  70,  Hot- 
ham-st.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £31.  10s.,  r.  £162.  2s 

P-a .  885 

By  H.  A.  Hbndbbson. 

Clapton — 46,  Powell-rd.,  f.,  r.  £i7  p.a .  490 

By  T.  Champnbss. 

Essex,  Aldborough  Hatch — While’s  Farm,  23a.  Or. 

25p.,  f .  1,400 

Ilford— Ilford  Nursery  and  4i.  2r.  16p.,  f .  1,140 

Barkingside — Two  enclosures  of  land,  7a.  Or.  14p., 

f .  326 

Barking — 7,  Heath-st.,  n.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  8s.,  r. 

£25  p.a .  200. 

Hackney — 39  and  41,  York-3t.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g  r. 

£5.  12s.,  r.  £48  p.a .  385 

Hy  Hahding  &  Low. 

St.  Albans— The  Kingsbury  Brewery  and  thirty-two 

inns,  public-houses,  and  beer.houaea .  24,100* 

By  Fostbr  &  Cranfibld. 

Hoxton— 43,  Pitiiel  i-st.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a .  1,580 

152  to  164  even,  New  North-rd.,  u  t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

£46,  r.  £199  p.a .  1,250 

Ealing  — 1  and  15,  OiforJ-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £14, 

r.  £Sl  p  a .  710 

July  16  —By  H.  Scruton. 

Roebampton  — 1  to  20.  Elizabeth-pl.,  f.,  r  £410  p.a.  4,560 

Kensington — 5,  Stratfrrd-rd  ,  f.,  r.  £65  p.a .  880 

By  A.  Chancellor. 

Richmond,  Kew-rd.— The  residence  called  “  Park- 

aide,"  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £33.  10s .  1,950 

By  W.  A.  Blaeemobb. 

Westminster — 33  and  35,  Komney-st.,  f.,  e.r.  £101.  550 

Romford — 5  to  13,  Moores-pl.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  £39, 

e.r.  £88  . 16- 

By  King  &  Chaskmorb. 

Sussex,  Faygate — A  f.  cottage  and  13a.  Or.  28p.  ...  820 

The  Beeches  and  8a.  Or.  4p.,  f .  1,600 

Numerous  enclosures  of  land,  176a.  2r.  38p.,  f.  ...  6,750* 
By  DRiiBNnAst.  Tbwson  &  Co. 

Notting-hill — 1U7,  Portlano-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g  r.  £7  270 

St.  Pancras— 20  to  26,  Charrington-8t.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  £40,  r.  £172  .  1 ,870 

1  to  6.  Penryn-Bt.,  n.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £25.  10s., 

r.  £190 .  2,260 

12,  14,  17,  and  18,  Penryn-st  ,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15.  10s.,  r.  £134 .  1  510 

12  and  13,  Pl*tt-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r  £74  .  800 

25  and  26,  Modburn-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs  ,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £61  760 

41,  42,  43,  and  4%  Goldington-st.,  u.t,  61  yrs., 
g.r.  £22,  r.  £132  .  1,345' 

153  and  155,  Pancras-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2s.  10s.,  r.  £105 . 72.0 

22  and  23,  Drummond-crescent ;  and  a  block  of 
stabling,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £60. 10s.,  r.  £270  p.a.  1,180 
Camden  Town  —  45  and  47,  Georgiana-st.,  u.t. 

61  yrs.,  g  r.  £16.  r.  £72  . .  720 

5  ami  6,  Canal-ter.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £14,  r. 

£':6.  10s . . .  120 

L  g.r.  of  £20  p  a.,  u.t.  60  yrs .  310- 

L.g.r.  of  £17  p.a.,  u  t.  30  yrs.,  with  short  rever¬ 
sion  to  r.  of  £9  0  p.a .  1,710 

ByTHUBGOon  &  Martin. 

Fast  Cowes — “  Marestield,"  with  grounds,  f.  .  1,109 

St.  John's  Wood — 42,  Finchley -rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs., 

g  r.  £16  .  2,300 

Brondesbury — The  residence  known  as  “  Cover- 

dale."  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £28,  r.  £139  p.a .  1,450 

Wirublolon— 201,  Dnmont  rd  ,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

r.  £27  p.a . 215 

By  Sbdgwick,  8on,  &  Wkall  (at  Watford). 

Watford'  64,  Church  rd.,  f.,  r.  £ll.  14s .  169 

Clarendou-rd.  -A  plot  of  f.,land .  809 

July  17.— Bv  Turner,  Rudob.  &  Tcrnbr. 
l.ingfield— Tho  f.  residence  “  Anglcside,"  and  7a. 

Or.  35p . . . .  750 

Two  cottages,  and  19a.  2r.  27p.,  of  which  14  acres 

are  1.  and  rest  f.,  r.  £32.  8s.  p.a .  670 

The  f.  cottage  “  Billhurst,’’  and  la.  lr.,  r. 

£12.  10s.  p.a .  66 > 

By  M.  Hubbard. 

Belgravia— 33,  South  Eaton-pl.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 

£9,  r.  £75  p.a . . .  83> 

By  H.  Gbiffin. 

Battersea — 53,  55,  and  57,  Alfred-st.,  with  stabling, 

u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £117  p.a .  760 

By  Fabebhothbb,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Richmond — 12,  Down-ter.,  f . .  225 
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By  Fubbbr,  Pbicb,  &  Fubdeb. 

Pimlico— 4,  Whittaker-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r. 

£15  p.a .  £370 

By  Ellis,  Mobbib,  8uthbbland,  A  Co. 
Westminster — 81,  Lillington-st.,  u.t.  40 yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

r.  £18  p.a .  500 

By  J.  M.  Klenck  &  Co. 

Deptford— 20,  Hyde-st.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  8s., 

e.r.  £2-1  .  120 

Mile  End— 23,  25,  to  28  and  31,  Baythorne-st.,  u.t. 

77  yrs.,  g.r.  £27 .  1,680 

By  Horne,  Son,  A  Evbrsfibld. 

Lower  Clapton — 12,  Portland-pl.,  f.,r.  £55 .  560 

By  D.  Young. 

Long  Acre,  Queen-st. — F.g.r.  of  £67.  10s.,  with 

reversion  in  7-1  yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £200  p.a .  1,140 

Clapham— 26,  Thornbury-rd..  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  10s.,  r.  £36  p.a .  360 

July  18. — By  Dybb,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Eegent’s  Park— 48,  Mornington-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  £5.  6s.,  r.  £60  . .  675 

•Camden-rd. — No.  84,  u.t.  4-lyrs,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £60  p.a.  650 
Lee — 22,  Blessington-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r. 

£65  p.a .  600 

Greenwich— F.g.r.  of  £2.  2s.,  with  reversion  in 

54  yrs .  17 

By  Kushwobtii  A  Stbvbns. 

8even  Dials — 18,  Little  Andrew-st.,  and  20,  Great 

St.  Andrew-st.,  f.,  r.  £113  p.a .  2,100 

By  DebBNHAM,  Tbwbon,  &  Co. 

Streatham— F.g.r.  of  £91.  10s.,  with  reversion  in 

90  yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £250 .  2,450 

Chelsea— 27  and  29,  Britten-st.,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a .  670 

Islington— 373,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £35  p  a .  220 

Leo — 209,  High-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  6s.  8d.,  r. 

£25  p.a.  .  200 

Guildford,  near — F.  arable  land,  3a.  Or.  25p .  180 

By  Vbntom,  Bull,  A  Cooper. 

Feterslleld,  Hnnts — Enclosures  of  f.  land,  35a.  Or.  3p.  1,000 
Brompton — 42,  12a,  b,  and  o,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  24 

yrs.,  g.r.  £50,  r.  £160  p.a .  1,190 

1. g.r.  of  £60,  u.t.  24  yrs. ,  at  a  g.r.  of  £8  p.a .  640 

By  E.  8timson. 

Battersea— 13  and  15,  Ursula-st.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12,  r.  £73  p.a .  540 

6,  Octavia-st..  and  a  I.g.r.  of  £6,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12.  r.  £36  p.a . 286 

54  and  65.  Corruna-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  10s., 

r.  £62.  lOe.  p.a .  600 

New  Kent-rd.  —  i  1,  FaUnouth-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s..  e.r.  £42 . .  260 

Camberwell  -38,  Denmark-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £32 .  360 

By  Pbothebob  A  Morris. 

Barking,  Cainbridge-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land .  80 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  A  Sons. 

Hackney — 22  and  23,  Florefield-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8,  r.  £49  p.a .  256 

Bethoal-green — 1,  Auekland-rd.,  f.,  r.  £36.  8s.  p.a..  410 

66,  Chisenbale-rd.,  f.,  r.  £39 .  430 

60  to  70  even  Punderson-gardens,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

£28.,  r.  £180  p.a .  1,380 

23a,  25  to  29  odd,  Sewardstone-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  £9,  £167.  8s.  p.a .  1,300 

By  Nbwbon  &  Hording. 

Green-lanes — 18,  20,  21,  26,  to  27,  Brownswood- 

park,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £66 .  3,065 

16,  17,  19,  27,  29,  and  31,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r  £43  .  2,050 

2,  4,  12,  14,  34,  38,  38,  and  40,  Queon’s-rd.,  u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  £68  .  2,885 

28  to  40  even,  King’s-rd.,  n.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £68  ...  2,790 
By  G.  B.  8mallpbicb  (at  Weybridge). 

Wevbridge,  High-st.— A  plot  of  f.  land  .  1,230 

Addlestone— A  plot  off.  land  on  the  "Park  View 

Estate  ” . 1 .  260 

July  19. — By  Nbwbon  A  Harding. 

Highbury-grove— No.  22,  f.,  r.  £100  p.a .  1,430 

Balls  Pond— 65,  Queen  Margaret's-grove,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s.,  r.  £36  p.a .  370 

Hammersmith — <2,  The  Grove,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  5s.,  r.  £46  p.a . . .  300 

Eentish  Town — 14,  Lismore-circus,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  2s.  6d .  320 

By  C.  &  H.  Whitb. 

Clapham-ri8e — 49,  Kimberley-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £36  p.a .  276 

By  W.  H.  Ilbs. 

West  Hampstead — 12  and  14,  Achilles-rd.,  u.t.  95 

yrs.,  g.r.  £10.  18s.,  e.r.  £72 .  740 

Poplar — 1  and  3,  Southill-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 

r.  £44  p.a .  260 

By  W.  J.  Nbwbll. 

Deptford — 3  and  4,  Regent-st.,  f.,  r.  £52  p.a .  320 

By  C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

Mile  End-rd. — Nos.  397  and  399,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14  .  700 

Deptford  Bridge — A  plot  of  f.  land,  area  4,745  ft....  1,620 
Borough,  Maralialsea-rd. — A  plot  of  land,  area 
1,000  ft.,  let  for  80  yrs.  at  £17  p.a. 

A  plot,  area  1,908  ft.,  let  at  £32  p.a. 

A  plot,  area  1,720  ft.,  let  at  £22  p.a. 


By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

Spitalfields — 1  to  7,  Hosetta-pl.,  f.,  r.  £133  p.a .  1,635 

30,  31.  and  32,  Sandy’s-row,  f.,  r.  £156  p.a .  1,040 

Mile  End— 1  and  3,  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  £7,  r.  £53  p.a .  280 

East  India-rd.— No.  21,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a .  855 


[ Contraction/  tiled  in  this  lilt. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
eq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ao.J 


Xnaresborough  Sewage  Disposal. — Mr. 
D.  Balfour,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Hooghton-le-Spring, 
Durham,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Knares- 
borougb  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Local 
Board  to  report  on  a  scheme  of  sewage  disposal 
for  the  town  of  Knaresborongh. 


MEETINGS. 

Batubday,  July  27. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Fifth  vacation  visit  to 
Maidstone  and  Leeds  Castle.  (8ee  advt.  in  last  week's 
Builder.) 

Monday,  July  29. 

British  Archceological  Amociation. — Opening  meeting  of 
Annual  Congress,  at  Lincoln.  (For  programme,  see 
Builder  for  July  20,  p.  47.) 

Tuesday,  July  30. 

Society  of  Engineer!. — Visit  to  the  Outfall  8ewage  Pre¬ 
cipitation  Works  at  Crossness. 

British  Archeeslogical  Association. — Lincoln  Congress 
(continued). 

Wbdnbsday,  July  31. 

British  Archeological  Association.— Lincoln  Congress 
(continued). 

Thursday,  August  1. 

British  Arch  ecological  Association. — Lincoln  Congress 
(continued). 

Friday,  August  2. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Lincoln  Congress 
(continued). 

Saturday,  August  3. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Lincoln  Congress 
(continued). 


miscellanea. 

Removal  of  a  Glasgow  Land -mark. — 

The  old  Athenmum  buildings,  whence  the  club 
or  society  of  that  name  removed  to  new  quarters 
in  St.  George’s-place,  last  year,  are  now  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  demolition,  the  site  being  required  by 
the  Government  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
General  Post  Office.  The  “  Athenmum,”  which 
faced  to  Ingram-street,  and  against  the  rear  of 
which  the  new  General  Post  Office,  George’s- 
square,  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  dates  back  to 
1796-98,  when  it  was  erected  by  a  company  of 
Glasgow  proprietors  associated  on  the  tontine 
principle,  under  the  title  of  the  “  New  Assembly 
and  Concert  Rooms.”  The  site  at  that  time  was 
almost  suburban,  although  now  it  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  within  a  step  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Its  history  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fashionable  gatherings  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  during  the  closing  years  of 
last,  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  this 
century,  but  in  the  year  1847  it  became 
the  home  of  the  “  Glasgow  Athenmum,” 
a  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  society 
of  singular  usefulness  and  success,  and  for  fully 
forty  years  thereafter  remained  as  such,  forming 
one  of  the  city’s  secondary  centres  of  progress 
and  culture.  The  building  possessed  a  frontage 
which  was  reckoned  handsome  and  effective  ; — 
Grecian  in  style ;  and  some  considerable  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  present  century  its 
value  as  a  street  feature  was  further  enhanced 
by  detached  wings  of  corresponding  design. 
The  central,  or  original  erection  had  a  rusticated 
basement  story,  with  a  deep  square  projection 
from  the  middle  of  the  front,  supporting  four 
Ionic  columns  with  pilasters  and  entablature. 
The  assembly-room,  subsequently  the  Athenmum 
news-room  and  lecture-hall,  was  37  ft.  in  height 
and  measured  80  ft.  by  35  ft.  After  being 
vacated  by  the  Athenieum  the  building  was 
from  time  to  time  utilised  by  the  Post-office 
authorities  at  seasons  of  business  overflow,  but 
it  is  now  to  be  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  erec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  interior  plans,  and  added  per¬ 
manently  to  the  Post-office  block.  The  facing 
stones,  columns,  pilasters,  and  entablature  of 
the  old  frontage  are  being  carefully  preserved, 
with  a  view  to  partial  re-erection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  getting  much  more  active,  and 
its  tendency  continues  upwards.  Pig-iron  is  in 
better  inquiry,  and  higher  prices  are  the  rule. 
Scotch  warrants  are  still  advancing,  and  have 
carried  up  with  them  the  rates  quoted  for 
makers’  iron,  the  various  brands  of  which  are 
from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  ton  dearer.  Producers  of 
Cleveland  pig  also  want  Is.  a  ton  more  for  their 
iron,  but  prompt  business  has  been  done  in 
some  instances  at  a  rise  of  6d.  on  the  week. 
Bessemer  has  likewise  gained  another  6d.  In 
Lancashire  and  the  Midland  districts  the  im¬ 
provement  in  prices  and  demand  continues. 
The  demand  for  finished  iron  is  more  active 
this  week,  and  its  value  is  fully  maintained. 
Steel  is  also  very  firm,  and  there  is  a  large  out¬ 
put,  with  extensive  orders  held  in  reserve. 
Shipbuilding,  now  that  a  good  many  orders 
have  been  placed  by  the  Admiralty,  is  starting 
on  another  period  of  briskness  and  prosperity. 
In  all  departments  of  engineering  there  is 
plenty  of  work,  with  more  coming  forward.— 
Iron. 

Strike  of  Bricklayers  in  Dublin. — There 
is  a  strike  of  bricklayers  in  Dublin,  fully  600 
men  being  out.  The  men  consider  that  their 
wages  are  insufficient ;  they  desire  to  be  paid  at 
the  general  rate  of  6s.  per  day. 


Chubb  &  Son’s  Lock  and  Safe  Company, 
Limited. — We  are  informed  that  the  directors 
have  secured  an  extensive  piece  of  land  on  the 
Stafford-road,  Wolverhampton,  adjoining  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  for  the  erection  of  new 
safe  works.  These  works,  making  the  third 
now  occupied  by  the  Company,  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  equipped  and  in  going  order  by 
September. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Greenheart,  B.G. 

Teak,  K.l . 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

Ash,  Canada . 

Birch  ,,  . 


...ton  7  0  0 


. load 

...foot  cube 
. load 


.  d. 
7  16  0 


12  0  0  14  0  0 


Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow  .. 

Lath,  Dantsic . 

8t.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Rig? 


4  0  0  6  0  0 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


...fathom 


Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st... std.100  9  0  0  11  0 

„  ,,  4th  and  3rd.... 

R'ga  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 


7  10  0  8  16  0 


2nd 


11  0  0  16  0  0 


„  white 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . . 

,,  ,,  2nd . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac . 

„  Sprnce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre- 

pared.  First . 

8econd  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . . . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

Mexican  „  . 

Tobasco  „  ...... 

Honduras  ,,  ...... 

Box,  Turkey . ton 

Hose.  Itio . . . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


10  0  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0  10  10  0 


0  0  16  0  0 


9  10  0  17  0  0 


16  0  0  26  0  0 


17  10 
10  10  0 
11  0 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


0  6  6  0  7  9 


41 

4? 

4* 

44 

ft 

64 


0  0  16  0  0 


14  0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  44  0  0  64  | 


METALS. 

Ikon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton 

Beat  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . . 

Chili,  bars  . 


550  6  10  0 


47  0  0  47  10  0 


Ybllow  Mbtal . 

Lbad— 

Sheot,  English . 

. lb. 

Spri.trr — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands . 

. ton 

Tin— 

Straits . 

.....ton 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 

. ton 

OILS. 

Linsoed  . 

ton 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  . 

Ceylou  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Kapeseed,  English  pale  ... 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.S . 

0  0  6  0  0  64  \ 


13  10  0  14  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 


90  0  0  0  0  0 


94  0  0  0  0  0 


20  17  6 
26  10  0 

23  10  0 

24  10  0 


30  10  0 
28  15  0 
27  10 


21  0  0  40  0  0 


,,  refined  . 

Tab — Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


...barrel  1  3 


7  0  0  12  0  0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  mast  it>: 
reach  ns  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays. ] 

BRIGHTON.— For  the  Sanatorium  Laundry.  Brighton,  ijj 
for  the  Corporation,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  >ij 


C.K..  Borough  Surveyor; — 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico . £1,995  0  0 

G.  G.  Garbutt,  Brighton  .  1,990  0  0 

G.  K.  Lockyer,  Brighton  .  1,9?8  0  0 

V.  P.  Freeman,  Brighton .  1,960  0  0 

J.  Anscomhe,  Brighton  .  1,945  0  0 

J.  Barnes,  Brighton  .  1,900  0  0 

J  J.  Wr right,  Brighton .  1,890  0  0 

A.  Dean,  Brighton  .  1,868  0  0 

C.  &  F.  Cheesman,  Brighton  .  1,846  0  O 

Bissett  A  Sons,  Birmingham  .  1,845  0  0 

W.  H.  Sawle,  Worthing  . 1,797  0  O 

A.  M.  Deacon  &  Co.,  West  Norwood  1,720  0  0 

J.  Longley  A  Co.,  Crawley  .  1,695  0  0 


CROYDON. — For  erecting  the  second  portion  of  con-  i>  :■ 
tract  for  business  premises.  North-end,  for  Mr.  J.  Allden.  iB| 
Mr.  A.  Broad,  A.R.I.B.A.,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon,  r 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Smith  A  Bulled,  Croydon . £424  15  0 

[No  competition.] 


EA8T  HAM  (Essex).  —  For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  eigh  b> : 
cottages,  for  Mr.  G.  B.  Graburn  :— 

Burgess  A  Algar,  Bromley-by-Bow*...  £100  0  0 
*  Accepted. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisement s  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

FaringdonUnionR.S.A. 
Met.  A  Met.  Dist.  Rail. 

F.  H.  Barfield,  F.S.I. 

Aug.  2nd 

Wrought-Iron  Girders,  Ac . 

u* 

Joint  Committee  . 

St.  George-in-tbe-East 
Guardians  . 

J.  J.  H anbury . . 

do. 

ii. 

Paring,  Ac . 

New  Hoads,  Sewerago  Works,  Ac . 

Wrought -Iron  Gates . . 

Quay  Wall  . 

Paving  Street  . 

Removal  of  Dust  and  Refuse,  Ac . 

winrk'lA  '  ^ 

East  Dereham  Loc.  Bd. 
Toxteth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 

F.  W.  Skipper . 

Aug.  6th 
Aug.  7  th 
do. 

Aug.  9th 
Aug.  12th 

ii* 

Manchester  Corp . 

Belfast  Corporation  ... 
Finchley  Local  Board  .. 
St.  George-thf. Martyr 

G.  H.  Hill . 

Official  . 

do. 

xii. 

Private  Street  Improvements . . . 

N  ow  Road  . 

(Southwark)  Vestry... 
Bromley  Local  Board... 
do. 

do. 

H.  S.  Cregeen  . 

Official  . 

Aug.  27th 
Sept.  2nd 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

County  Surveyor  . 

Notts  County  Council... 

5002 . 

Aug.  12th 
Aug.  20th 
Not  stated, 
do. 
do. 

Resident  Engineer . 

(Civil  Engineering  Draughtsman  . 

Manchester  Uorp . 

Hull  Corporation . 

4502 . 

xvi. 

Royal  Eugin.,  Sheerness 
do. 

10s.  per  diem . 

6s.  , 

*'7 

Temporary  Foreman  of  Works . 

KDMON'TON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Strand  Union  Schools,  Millfield  llonse,  Edmonton,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union.  Mr.  W.  8.  Cross,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  II.  E.  l’ollard 

Patman  A  Fotheringham . £11,740 


Brass  &  Son 
Hall  *  Biddell ... 

Macey  . 

Clememe . 

I).  Laing  . 

Hart  Bros . 

Holliday  A  Co.  , 
Patrick  &  Son... 

Holloway  . 

C.  Darrell . 

C.  Wall . 


11,627  0 
11,387  0 
11,220  0 
10,875  0 
10,662  0 
10,663  0 
10,333  0 
10,270  0 
10,002  0 
9,763 


0  0 


o  l'°*r®®H-*=.For  6r®cl'nR  Colet  House  Preparatory 
School.  West  Kensington.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hpaull.  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Gandy 

Dove  Bros  . £16,916 

Patman  A  Fotheringham .  16,470 

HoUand  A  Hannon  . is’ooo 

Jno.  Mowlem  A  Co .  161676 

Brass  A  Co .  16,873 

l).  Cbarteris. 

Perry  A  Co. 

Kirk  &  Randall 


.  16,697 

.  14,998 

_  ,  „  .  14,617 

Stephens,  Bastow,  A  Co.  (accepted)  14,499 


0  0 


HORNSEY. — For  new  road;  sower,  surface-water  drain, 
sonnexions,  Ac.,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  on  their 
jstate  at  Harringay  Park.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michel],  sur¬ 
rey  or  : — 

Peill  A  SonB  . £1,340  0  0 

Wilson .  1,321  10  0 

Dunmore .  1,300  0  0 

Nowell  A  Robson .  1,256  0  0 

Killingbaek .  1,250  0  0 

Bloomfield .  1,222  0  0 

Pizzey  (accepted) .  1,200  0  0 


LONDON. —  For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises, 
Southwark,  8.E.,  for  Messrs.  Alfred  Higgitt  &  Co.  Mr 
Jhas.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect,  2,  Prince’s  Mansions, 
Fictoria-street,  Westminster : — 
j  W.  Goodwin,  Hattou-garden,  E.C...  £3,896  0  0 

F.  Dawes,  Peckham.  S.E .  3,750  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Wandsworth, 

_ 8.W .  3,645  0  0 

1  Ward  &  Co.,  Peckham,  S.E .  3,639  0  0 

I  H.  Piper,  New  Cross,  S.E .  3,585  0  0 


.  LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  stabling,  shed, 
cottage,  &c.,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
Limited,  at  Fernhead-road,  Harrow. road,  N.W.,  under 
he  superintendence  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Lanham.  Quantities  bv 
Ur.  A.  J.  Bolton:-  J 

Turtle  &  Appleton  . £1,978  0  0 

Stephenson .  1,954  0  0 

Knight  .  1,680  0  0 

Kvans  .  1,679  0  0 

Britton  .  1,678  0  0 

R.  &  E.  Kraus  .  1,607  0  0 

Geo.  Parker  .  1,620  0  0 

Gamut  .  1,617  0  0 

Toms  .  1,654  0  0 

Hunt  .  1.626  0  0 

Haynes  . 


1,510  0  0 


1  LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  additional  story  on 
tables  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
i Limited),  at  Windsor  Castle-vard,  Hammersmith,  under 
he  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Lanham.  Quantities 
y  Mr  A.  J.  Bolton :  — 

|  Harris  A  Wardrop  . £1,970  0  0 

Haynes  .  1,968  0  O 

Garrud  .  1,727  0  0 

Evans  .  1,695  o  0 

Knight .  1,683  o  0 

Tarter .  1,665  0  0 

1  Britton  .  1,631  0  0 

!  R.  &  E.  Evans  .  1,698  0  0 

I  Hunt  .  1,645  0  0 

Toms  . .  1,624  0  0 

I  Stephenson .  1  465  0  0 


LONDON.— For  superstructure  of  premises  in  Throg- 
morton-avenue,  for  Mr.  John  Morris,  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Carpenters'  Company,  and  for  Mr.  Geo.  Fleming  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Drapers’  Company.  Messrs.  Davis 
A  Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W 
Matthews : — 

n  u-..  .  ^  A*  Bt  Total. 

Cubitt  &  Co . £11,850  £11,260  £23  110 

Mowlem  &  Co .  11,816  11,160  22  976 

Ashby  &  Horner  .  11,600  11,080  22,580 

Irollope  &  Sons  .  11,491  10,980  22  471 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  11,235  10,732  2l’967 

Colls  &  Sons  . .  10,998  10,578  2l’676 

*  Building  on  the  Carpenters’  Company’s  laud.’ 
t  Building  on  the  Drapers’  Company’s  land. 


LONDON.— Forthe erection  of  newpolice-stationat  Nor¬ 
wood-green,  for  tho  Receiver  forthe  Metropolitan  Police 
District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police ‘ 

Lodge 


Hart . 

Scrivener  &  Co . 

Brass  &  Sons  . 

Holland  A  Haunen  .... 

Perkins  . 

Grover  k  Sons  . 

Chaopell . . . 

Ixirden  &  Sons  . 

Lathey  Bros . 

A.  k  B.  Hanson . 

Fassnidge  (accepted)  . 


..£3,310 


2,865 

2,853 

2,950 


2,647  0  0 


)  LONDON. — For  remodelling  bar,  cabinet,  new  saloon 
ar,  •  counters,  pewtering,  and  decorations  at  the 
Favourite  ”  tavern,  Hornsey-rise,  N.,  for  Mr.  A. 
jlutchinson.  Messrs.  G.  Carter  &  Son,  surveyors,  641, 


llolloway-road,  N. : — 
i  Cattle  (accepted) . £350 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  decorations,  and  alterations  at 
ae  “Lord  Nelson”  tavern,  Copenhagen-street,  N. ,  for 
lessrs.  Patrick  and  Manning.  Messrs.  G.  Carter  &  Son, 
irveyors,  541,  Holloway-road,  N. : — 

I  Kitchensr  (accepted) . £141  o  0 

New  Counter,  Beer-Enqinee,  Pewtering,  <fc. 

Sanders  &  Son,  Oxford  -  street 
I  (accepted) . £125  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alteration  of  dispensary  and  the  erec- 
tion  of  residence  for  the  Medical  Officer  at  the  infirmary  of 
the  Whitechapel  Union,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Bruce  J. 
Capell.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  .— 

Ward  &  Co . £2,678  0  0 

Catmor .  2,465  0  0 

Wood  .  2,259  0  0 

Hockley  .  2,206  0  0 

.  2,194  0  O 

J.  O.  Richardson .  2,108  0  0 

Edwards .  2,053  0  0 

Hunt  .  1,983  0  0 

Hoggin  .  1,842  0  0 

Lob  &  Oliver .  1,764  0  0 


LONDON. — For  new  staircase  at  the  Norwood  Schools 
for  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  k  Hugman  :  — 

Hall,  Beddall  k  Co . £260  0  0 

F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs .  243  0  0 

B.  h.  Nightingale  .  243  0  0 

W.  Lye  .  236  11  4 

A.  &  W.  Garnar  .  230  O  0 

A.  W.  Deacon  &  Co .  225  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  219  0  0 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  18,  Langham-street, 
Portland-place,  W.,  for  Mr.  L.  W.  Thomas.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Worley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R,  C.  Gleed 

Colls  k  Sons  . £2,795  0  0 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  .  2,612  0  0 

Stevens  .  2,596  0  0 

Lawrance  k  Sons .  2,683  0  0 

W.  Downs .  2,634  0  0 

Bnckell  .  2,395  0  0 

Green  &  Lee .  2,348  0  0 

LONDON.— For  erecting  stabling  in  Yauxhall-walk,  for 
Messrs.  H.  Myer  &  Co.  Mr.  John  A.  J.  Woodward, 
architect,  10,  Crown-villas,  Kennington  Oval : — 

Nightingale  . £791  0  0 

Ansell .  777  o  o 

Hooper  . 739  0  0 

Bora  .  720  0  0 

Maraland  . 685  0  0 

Tyorman  . .  680  0  0 

J.  Bealo,  Westminster  Bridge-road  ...  660  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  two  houses,  No.  210  and 
212,  East  India-road,  for  Mr.  Philip  Leiben.  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son,  architect.  Poplar  : — 

Higgs  . £767  0  0 

HoUand  .  500  0  0 

Walker  . 497  0  0 

King  . 486  0  0 

Ii  carle .  483  0  0 

Triggs,  Prescot -street .  449  0  0 

Linn .  .410  0  0 

Dames .  399  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  two  new  class-rooms,  seven 
new  water-closets,  and  other  works,  in  connection  with 
Holy  Trinity  Schools,  Curlisle-place,  Lambetn,  for  the 
Rev.  G.  Wei  gall,  M.A.  Mr.  Thos.  Seward,  architect,  35. 
Benhill  road,  S.E.  - 

W.  Downs . £040  0  0 

Lorden  .  669  0  0 

Lapthorne .  657  0  n 

Hills  &  Hills  .  639  0  O 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road*...  471  O  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. 


•For  erecting  new  armoury  and  officers, 
the  Headquarters  of  the  2nd  Tower  Hamlets  R.Y. 
Mr.  Theodore  Moore,  architect,  144,  Mile-end-road,  E. 

Little  k  Senecal . £315  0  0 

Triggs  (accepted) .  279  0  0 

LONDON.— For  re-building  two  cottages,  Eagle-place, 
Mile-end.  Mr.  Theodore  Moore,  architect,  144,  Mile-end- 
road  : — 

Leatherdale  . £250  0  0 

Lusk  (accepted)  .  165  0  0 


.  £3,223 
..  3,19  V 
..  3,188 


2.973  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  Plassey-road  Board 
8chool,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect:  — 

Parkes . £1,449  0  0 

Tyernian .  1,383  0  0 

Goodman .  1,360  0  0 

Longley  &  Co .  1,339  0  0 

Wm  Downs  .  1,337  10  0 

Staines  &  Son . 1,289  0  0 

Knight  .  1,287  1  0 

Kirk  &  Randall .  1,222  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  1,204  0  0 

Charteria .  1,197  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  Gravel-lane  Board 
8chool,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Arding  Bond 
&  Buzzard  :  — 

Parker . £1,250  0  0 

Longley  k  Co . 1,241  0  0 

Wm.  Downs  .  1,190  0  0 

Goodman  .  1,1  44  0  0 

Williams . . .  1,12  2  0  O 

Cbarteris  .  1,100  0  0 

HoUoway .  1,070  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson . . . 1,029  0  0 


LONDON  — For  alteration  and  additions  to  tbe  "Royal 
George”  public-house,  Charing-cross-road,  for  Messrs.  H. 
Richardson  k  Co.  Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  architect,  10,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. : 

Wilkinson  . . 

Maddo.-k  Bros.  . . 

Chappel  . . 

J.  L.  Green  . . 

Pitman  &  Fotheringham  . .  .. 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  .. 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “  Old  Bell  ”  public- 
house,  High-road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  8.  Shapcott.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Alexander,  architect,  40,  Great  James-street,  Bed- 
ford-row  : — 

Marks . £573  0  0 

J.  Beale .  490  0  0 

Aldrey .  487  0  n 

Higgs  .  319  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Masons 
Arms  ”  Hotel,  Harrow-road,  f>  r  Mr.  Lander.  Messrs. 
Treacher  k  Fisher,  architects,  .30,  Goleman-street,  L.C.  ;  — 

Alarks  .  £1,117  0  0 

Allen  .  1,111  0  0 

J.  Beale .  9n8  0  0 

Walker  .  945  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co.  . 930  O  0 

Turtle  k  Appleton  .  912  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  "Rising  Sun” 
public-house,  York-road,  I.ambeth,  for  Mr.  George  Gabb. 
Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  architect,  30,  Coleman. street,  E.C.  :  — 

Ansell . . £790  0  0 

Jennings .  730  0  0 

Monday  . . 714  0  0 

Croaker  .  673  0  0 

J.  Beale.. . 656  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co . .  660  0  O 

Turtle  &  Appleton  .  645  0  0 


T. ON  DON. — For  now  choir  vestry  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Kilburn.  Messrs.  Francis  &  Sons,  architects,  t'almerston- 
buildings,  E.C.  :  — 

F  Anstey  . £338  10  0 

Wiggins  &  Head  . 

S.  l)aintnn . 

J.  Allen  k  Sons . 

Colls  k  Sons  .  282 

K.  A.  Yerbnry,  St.  Margaret's,  Kil- 

bura  (accepted)  .  244 

LONDON. — For  sundry  repairs,  Ac.,  to  La  1 
Girl  School,  Mare-street,  Hackney.  Mr.  F.  H 
architect,  1,  Circus-place,  London-wall : — 

Larke  &  8on  (accepted)  . £165 


310  0  0 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  bar-fittings,  Ac.,  at  the  "  Hope  and 
Anchor”  public-house,  Hrixton  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  F.8.I.,  10,  Union-court  r.C.: _ 

Sanders  A  Son  . £4it  6  0 

Laurelled .  360  0  0 

Chappell  (accepted)  .  320  0  0 
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LONDON'.— For  rebuilding  promises  in  rear  of  Noe.  £5, 
66,  and  £.7,  Red  Crosa-itreet.  City  Mr.  F.  Hammond, 
architect,  1,  Circus-place,  London-wall : — 


Hosegood  . £4,326  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  3.975  0  o 

Lawrence  .t  Son  .  3,^20  0  0 

Brass  &  Son  (accepted) .  3,773  0  0 


LONDON.—  For  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  29,  Hert- 
ford-street,  Mayfair,  W.,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Haines.  Messrs. 
Haines  &  Darling,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
Hingston  : —  Extra  for  Plumber 

Portland  estimate  Credits. 
Btone.  separate. 

Colls  &  Sons  . £4.692  ...  £48  ...  £586  ...  £40 

Holland  &  Uunnen  4,684  ...  60  ...  542  ...  20 

Grover  .  4  676  ...  6*  ...  616  ...  — 

Hall.Beddall.&Co.  4,374  ...  60  ...  494  ...  20 

Peto  Bros. .  4,360  ...  80  ...  609  ...  — 

Higgs  &  Hill  .  3,830  ...  1,600  ...  490  ...  35 

Stephens,  Bastow, 

&  Co .  3.777  ...  4  ...  493  ...  37 

Kinman  &  Sons  ...  3,672  ...  66  ...  476  ...  20 


LONDON. — For  repairs.  &e,,  to  the  “King's  Arms” 
public-house,  St.  George1  s-road,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Fred 
Eade 

J.  Beale.  Westminster -bridge-road*...  £290  0  0 
*  Accepted.  [No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  sinking  and  building  brick  tan-pits  and 
drainage  works,  for  Messrs.  Edwin  Ellis  &  Co.,  Homey- 
lane,  Bermondsey,  S  E.  : — 

Brown,  Bromley . £618  6  0 

Wells,  Bermondsey  .  485  0  0 

Stanley  Ellis,  Guildford  (accepted)  ...  430  0  0 

MANCHESTER.— For  lour  houses  at  Stand,  for  the 
Misses  Farrar.  Mr.  J.  D.  Harker,  architect,  78,  King- 
itreet,  Manchester  : — 

John  Jackson  &  Sons,  Whitefield*...  £2,280  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


PLUM8TEAD. —  For  alterations  to  Brewery  Stores, 
Plamstend  for  Mes-rs  Mitchell  &  Beasley.  Messrs. 


Inskipp  &  Mackenzie,  architects: — 

Strickland  &  Chandler  . £725  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  655  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  (a  jeepted) .  627  0  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, " Tub  Builder, London.” 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LVI.  fJen.  to  June. 

1889)  were  given  aa  a  Supplement  to  our  number  lor 
July  13. 

A  COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had.  gratia,  on  pcraonal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  lor  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2a.  dll.  each  :  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Stringa,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillinga  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  ou  being  Bent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  coat  of  3a.  0d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  llnea  (about  fllty  word*)  or  under .  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda)  .  0a.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0a.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8ARY. 

V  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardon.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4(3.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  enrrent  week's  la-ue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  front 
Page  by  the  same  hour  ou  WEDNESDAY. 

Sp-RPT  AT  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
u  MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  aannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8.  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS.  Ac.  lelt  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPI ES  ON LY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  “The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Gardes,  W.C. 
'ree  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  adilressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  erecting  head-quarters  for  the 
Gordon  Boys'  Messenger  Brigade,  Ogle-road,  Southamp- 

—  —  If .  Iff  IT  n.r.liitaiif  .  


on.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect:  — 

Brinson  k  Bone  . £1,135  0  0 

Cha<vnan  .  1,015  0  0 

H.  Stevens  &  Co .  976  0  0 

Bull  &  Sons  .  965  O  rt 

Jonas  XiAbols  (accepted) .  920  0  0 


SWINDON.— For  proposed  Public  OffieeB,  Swindon, 
for  the  Swindon  New  Town  Local  Board  — 

Edmund  Chambers.  Swicdon  .  £10,246  9  6 

D.  C.  Jones  A  Co.,  Gloucester  .  9.279  0  O 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol  . 9,217  O  0 

G.  Wiltshire.  Swindon .  9.03*  O  0 

J  Barrett,  Swindon  .  8,803  0  0 

W  Jones,  Gloucester  .  8,660  0  0 

Stephens,  Pastow,  &  Co.,  Bristol 

and  London  . 8,496  0  0 

G.  (irimwooi  &  Sons,  Sudbury .  8,-190  <»  0 

T.  Martin,  Maidenhead  .  8.166  0  O 

J.  Reed,  Plymouth  .  8,113  11  3 


Bull  Inn,  Tottenham.— Ooe  of  the  firms  tendering  writes 
to  say  that  there  "'<i»  a  competition  for  this  job,  and  that 
there  were  ft  ur  other  tenders  besides  Mr.  F.  Blandford's, 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  oUBUKBS,  by 
prepaying  ai  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annnm  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  qnartei )  cm  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 

by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  C.  (we  cannot  assist  you  unless  we  get  an  opinion  from  a 
chemical  expert  on  the  constitution  and  probable  action  of  your 
material)  —8.  O.  (we  cannor,  insert  them  without  the  amounts). — 
W.  P.  M.  —  F.  C.— E.  S.  R,— T.  L.  W.  itoolate). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  auil  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueceasai  ily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  poiutiug  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,  (By  «£* 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  Diasorr  trom  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  par:  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annum 
Prbfaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  I  Is.  per  annum.  To  India.  OMn.  fivlon,  30s.  per 
annum.  R«m‘tt»ncea  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOl  RDKINIElt. 
Publisher,  No.  4  b  OatheriDe-street.  W.C. 


HOWARD*  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Town 
Holdings. 

HE  long  -  expected 
Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Town 
Holdings,  which 
was  appointed  in 
1886,  and  which 
sat  in  that  year 
as  well  as  in  1887 
•and  1888,  has  at  length  been  issued.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a  "partial  report  only,  since  the 
important  subject  of  the  imposition  of  “  a 
-direct  assessment  on  the  owners  of  ground- 
■rents,  and  on  the  owners  of  increased  values 
•imparted  to  land  by  building  operations  or 
•other  improvements,”  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Report.  Further  evidence  is  to  he  given 
before  the  Committee  can  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  this  matter.  The  Committee 
itself  was  a  very  large  and  representative 
one.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five  members, 
•including  among  the  number  men  so  Con¬ 
servative  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  as  Sir  John  Ellis  and  Mr.  Elton,  Q.C., 
and  Radicals  so  pronounced  as  Mr.  H.  Lawson 
-and  Mr.  Conybeare.  It  will,  therefore,  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  advocates  of  the  present  state  of 
•things  or  of  changes  to  take  much  exception  to 
'this  Report.  It  seems  to  us  to  represent  the 
views  of  most  candid  and  businesslike  men, and 
'to  show  that  the  Committee  have  considered 
ihe  subject  with  the  solid  good  sense  which 
characterises  Englishmen  when  they  give 
up  party  politics  in  the  serener  atmosphere  of 
a  Committee-room. 

The  Report,  as  now  issued,  is  easily  divisible 
•into  two  parts.  For  the  present  we  omit 
altogether  any  consideration  of  the  portion 
'which  deals  with  Ireland,  except  in  so  far  as 
at  is  affected  by  any  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  These  two 
parts  are,  firstly,  what  is  popularly  called 
leasehold  enfranchisement ;  and,  secondly, 
compensation  for  goodwill  and  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  on  the  latter  part  wre  propose 
to  touch  first.  As  regards  goodwill,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Committee  is  that,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  improvement,  it  is  of  an  ephemeral 
•character.  Therefore  the  Committee  say  no 
imore  about  it.  We  now  come  to  a  limited 
class  of  improvements,  viz.,  those  of  a  sanitary 
nature.  These  we  have  always  urged  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  a  tenant  to  do,  and 
for  them  he  should  receive  compensation. 
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In  regard  to  this  the  Committee  recommend 
as  follow : — “  The  Committee  further  re¬ 
commend  legislation  to  secure  to  tenants, 
whether  under  existing  or  future  con¬ 
tracts,  the  right  to  compensation  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
for  alterations  made  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  premises.”  This 
is  a  sound  and  proper  recommendation,  but 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  any  such 
measure  that  only  necessary  and  reasonable 
sanitary  repairs  are  to  be  paid  for  by  a  land¬ 
lord,  for  hobbies  and  sanitary  extravagances 
ought  not  to  be  forced  on  him.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  immense  step  in  advance  to  find 
sanitary  needs  thus  recognised  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  it  shows  how  the  subject  has 
grown  in  public  opinion.  Nothing  in  the 
above  paragraph  points  to  the  need  for  any 
previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  landlord, 
and  consent  from  him,  before  the  tenant 
executes  sanitary  repairs ;  in  many  cases  the 
necessity  of  such  a  consent  would  practically 
put  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  the  work 
at  all.  But  if  necessary  sanitary  work  is 
not  done  by  a  landlord,  the  tenant  should 
have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  be  recouped 
by  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
whether  the  latter  consents  or  not.  We  lay 
some  stress  on  this  point  of  a  written  con¬ 
sent  because  we  find  it  strongly  marked  in 
another  paragraph  of  the  Report  which  deals 
with  “  substantial  improvements.”  The  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Committee  on  this 
head  is  as  follows  : — 

“  A  suggestion  of  a  comparatively  limited  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  under 
either  an  existing  or  a  future  contract  of  tenancy, 
a  tenant,  whether  of  business  premises  or  of  a 
dwelling-house,  effecting  substantial  improvements 
with  the  previous  written  consent  of  the  landlord, 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy.  We  see  no  objection  to 
this  proposal,  and  think  it  might  have  some  effect 
in  facilitating  the  making  of  improvements.’’ 

But  a  sanitary  alteration  is  a  substantial 
improvement,  and  we  feel  some  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  question  of  sanitaiy  improvements 
is  included  in  this  paragraph.  We  are  inclined 
to  presume  not,  and,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  we  should  hope  it  is  not.  For  an  Act 
based  on  the  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted 
would  do  little  more  than  enunciate  what  is 
now  the  law  in  the  case  of  many  reasonable 
landlords  and  tenants,  who  make  arrange¬ 
ments  by  contract  beneficial  to  each. 

We  now  approach  another,  and  in  some 
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respects  more  important,  head  in  reference  to 
improvements,  viz.,  those  of  purely  business 
premises : — 

“  With  regard  to  future  contracts  of  tenancy  the 
Committee  feel  that  no  injustice  would  be  involved 
in  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  entitle  the 
tenant  of  trade  or  business  promises,  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  tenancy,  to  compensation  for  such 
improvements  as  ho  may  have  bond-hde  made  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  business, 
and  as  may  have  added  to  the  permanent  letting 
value  of  the  premises.  This  would,  in  our  opinion, 
promote  the  making  of  improvements,  and  would 
secure  to  the  tenant  the  increased  value  of  tbe  pre¬ 
mises,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  created  by  his  own 
expenditure.  At  first  such  a  change  in  the  law 
might  give  rise  to  many  inconveniences  and,  per¬ 
haps,  hardships ;  but,  when  the  practice  was  once 
established,  the  questions  arising  would  probably, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  settled  by  agreement  or 
by  some  system  of  reference,  without  a  necessity 
for  legal  proceedings.  The  right  to  compensation 
should,  we  think,  be  limited  to  the  case  of  trading 
and  business  premises.  As  regards  alterations  and 
improvements  to  dwelling-houses,  great  difficulty 
would  often  arise  in  deciding  whether  the  value  of 
the  house  had  actually  been  increased  by  the  expen¬ 
diture,  nor  is  there  the  urgenoy  upon  the  tenant  of 
a  residence  to  improve  or  enlarge  it,  as  there  often 
is  on  the  owner  of  a  business  to  alter  his  premises 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  growing  trade. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  would  have  to  be 
strictly  safeguarded,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  used 
by  a  tenant  to  annoy  or  embarrass  the  lessor.  With 
this  object,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  tenant,  before 
effecting  aDy  improvements  for  which  he  intends 
to  claim  compensation,  to  give  full  notice  to  the 
landlord  of  the  nature  of  such  improvements,  and 
of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  upon  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  landlord  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  alterations  of  the  property,  and  if  they  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  him,  to  stop  them.  The  landlord  should 
be  allowed,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  execute  the  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  himself,  on  the  tenant  paying 
him,  by  way  of  increased  rent,  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  so  expended. 

In  no  case  should  a  tenant  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements  if  his  landlord  is  willing 
to  renew  his  lease  at  a  fair  rent,  independently  of 
the  value  of  such  improvements,  and  care  would 
have  to  be  taken  not  to  give  a  right  to  compensa¬ 
tion  against  a  landlord  who  may  himself  be  only  a 
lessee,  unless  he  has  a  corresponding  right  against 
the  freeholder. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  many  reasons 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  legislation  based  on 
the  principles  just  described  ;  but,  the  subject  being 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  while  considering  it  their  duty  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  a  possible  remedy  for  grievances,  the 
existence  of  which  they  recognise,  are  not  prepared 
to  do  more  than  record  their  opinion  that  a  care¬ 
fully-framed  measure  on  this  subject,  based  on  the 
principles  just  mentioned,  would  probably  be  of 
public  advantage.” 

We  have  quoted  this  part  of  the  Report  in 
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extenso  because  it  cannot  be  summarised 
accurately  so  as  to  give  a  proper  impression 
of  it.  Its  importance  is  great.  It  would 
introduce  quite  a  new  principle  into  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  towns,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  been  recognised  hitherto  only 
in  agricultural  tenancies.  It  shows  that 
when  a  principle  is  introduced  into  one  class  of 
contracts  it  is  almost  certain  sooner  or  later 
to  extend  to  others  of  an  analogous  character. 
It  will  be  observed  (to  criticise  the  portion  of 
the  Report  quoted  above)  that  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  landlord,  who  may  thus  be  able 
u  to  stop  ”  the  improvements  if  they  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  him.  The  question  which  naturally 
arises  is,  Do  the  Committee  intend  the  land¬ 
lord  to  have  in  all  cases  a  veto  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  improvement  P  Is  his  consent  to  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  execution?  If 
it  is,  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
very  small  application;  if  it  is  not,  the  re¬ 
verse  will  happen.  For  under  the  existing 
state  of  things  a  tenant  can  always  apply  for 
his  landlord’s  consent,  and  if  so,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  if  consent  is  necessary,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  tenant  will  be  much  bettered. 
Consent  is  necessary  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  but  that  Act 
has  done  little  more  than  put  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  arrangements  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  made  before  it  came  into  operation. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
suggests  legislation  under  several  heads.  It 
suggests  (a)  compensation  for  sanitary  im¬ 
provements  without  the  consent  of  the  land¬ 
lord, — so,  at  least,  we  are  inclined  to  read  the 
Report;  ( b )  compensation  for  material  im¬ 
provements  in  dwelling-houses  with  the  land¬ 
lord’s  consent ;  and  (c)  compensation  for  im¬ 
proved  value  of  business  premises  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  alterations  which  a  landlord  has 
the  power  to  “  stop.”  Assuming  that  in  the 
near  future  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  embodied  by  the  Legislature  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  refers  to  towns, 
it  is  certain  that  at  no  very  distant  date  such 
legislation  must  be  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  The  occupier  of  business  premises 
in  a  village  will  demand  the  same  rights  as 
his  fellow  in  the  town,  and  the  occupier  of  a 
country  house  in  Middlesex  will  ask  for  the 
same  rights  in  regard  to  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  as  the  householder  in  Bayswater  or 
Kensington. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  salient  portions 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  one  main 
branch  of  the  subject  sent  to  them  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
interesting  and  lengthy  comments  which  are 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  leasehold  tenure 
and  leasehold  enfranchisement.  Part  of  this 
section  of  the  Report  is  a  summary  of  building 
tenures  and  their  distribution  throughout 
England,  and  the  variation  of  tenure  is  re¬ 
markable.  W e  find,  for  example,  that  “  In  War¬ 
wickshire,  Birmingham  is  mainly  a  leasehold 
town,  the  Corporation  estates  being  granted 
on  75  years’  leases,  and  other  large  estates  on 
99  years’  terms.  The  other  towns  are  free¬ 
hold.”  This  is  but  one  example,  but  it  will 
he  found  on  examination  that,  as  a  rule,  most 
provincial  towns  are  either  erected  mainly  on 
freehold  or  mainly  on  leasehold  tenures.'  Of 
course,  there  are  noticeable  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  but,  looking  at  England  as  a  whole, 
this  rule  appears  to  be  deducible  from  the 
results  of  the  Committee’s  investigations. 
Thus,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and 
Tiverton  are  freehold  towns  ;  while  Cardiff, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Newport,  and  Carmarthen  are 
held  on  99  years’  leases.  At  some  future  time, 
perhaps,  a  social  inquirer  may  investigate  the 
subject,  and  some  results  may  be  obtained 
showing  if  tenure  has  had  any  and  what  effect 
on  the  moral  and  political  character  of  the 
people. 

With  this  diversity  of  tenure  throughout 
the  country,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
committee-room  in  which  this  particular 
Parliamentary  body  held  its  sittings  would 
be  the  battle-ground  of  the  upholders  of  the 
two  different  systems.  To  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  leasehold  system  was  on  its 
trial  for,  as  we  all  know,  social  and  legal 


reformers  have  for  a  long  time  made  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  leasehold  system  a  favourite 
cry.  It  has  been  held  responsible  not  only 
for  structural  defects  in  houses,  for  bad  build¬ 
ing,  but  for  moral,  physical,  and  sanitary 
defects.  On  the  whole,  the  victory  is  clearly 
with  the  leasehold  system ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Committee  do  not  find  that  it  is 
worse  than  the  freehold  system.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
superior  to  the  freehold  system,  namely,  in 
regard  to  the  facilities  which  it  gives  for  the 
more  rapid  development  of  land,  —  “  The 
Committee  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
the  plan  of  letting  land  for  building 
upon  an  annual  rent,  which  is  a  leading 
feature  of  the  leasehold  system,  possesses 
considerable  advantage  and  convenience  ;  and 
they  have  on  the  whole  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  except  in  places  where  the  sentiment  of 
the  district  is  strongly  opposed  to  leasehold, 
houses  are  built  and  building  estates  are 
developed  more  rapidly  on  the  leasehold 
system  than  on  that  of  freehold  purchase, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  large  supply 
of  houses  thus  caused,  occupiers  obtain  the 
benefits  of  lower  rents  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  selection ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  towns  where  the  freehold  system  prevails 
have  suffered  in  consequence.”  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  last  sentence  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  rather  in  contradiction,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  of  the  previous  assertion.  For 
if,  under  a  leasehold  tenure,  houses  are  built 
and  building  estates  are  developed  more 
rapidly,  and  the  people  are  consequently 
thereby  benefited,  then  it  follows  that  lo¬ 
calities  must  be  injuriously  affected  where 
the  leasehold  tenure  does  not  prevail  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  this  is  not  so,  then  the  first 
statement  is  too  favourable  to  leasehold 
tenure.  But,  broadly  stated,  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  is  in  favour  on  this  point  of 
leasehold  tenure, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  placed, 
at  the  lowest,  on  equal  terms  with  freehold 
tenure. 

But  facility  in  developing  estates,  and  a 
large  supply  of  houses,  would  not  counter¬ 
balance  the  disadvantages,  sanitary  and  moral, 
if  they  exist,  which  have  been  placed  in  array 
against  the  leasehold  system.  An  immense 
mass  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  bad  building  and 
state  of  repair,  and  the  verdict  is  again  in 
favour  of  leasehold  tenure ;  or,  again,  to  speak 
by  the  card,  the  accusations  against  it  are  held 
not  to  be  proven.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Committee  on  this  head  is  most  important, 
being  the  first  competent  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  judicial  opinion  on  the  point.  As 
such  it  should  silence  the  opponents  of  the 
leasehold  system,  for  no  candid  man  can  fail 
to  bow,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  conclusion  which  the  Committee 
has  reached.  It  is  as  follows : — 

‘'After  carefully  considering  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  maintain  the  advantages  of  the  free¬ 
hold  and  leasehold  systems  respectively,  as  regards 
the  character  of  houses  erected  under  them,  we 
cannot  fully  adopt  the  conclusion  contended  for  on 
either  side.  We  are  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
under  the  freehold  and  leasehold  systems  has  any 
considerable  effect  in  determining  the  class  and 
quality  of  houses  erected.  We  think  that  any 
system  under  which  the  builder  obtains  the  land 
without  any  expenditure  of  capital,  to  some  extent 
affords  facilities  for  the  operations  of  the  less  sub¬ 
stantial  and  more  speculative  class  of  builders,  but 
there  iB  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  class  of 
builder  is  not  found  carrying  on  operations  in  free¬ 
hold  towns  ;  nor  does  the  evidence  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  comparison  between  freehold  and 
leasehold  towns  would  clearly  indicate  that  lease¬ 
hold  tenure  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  class  of 
houses  erected  in,  and  the  general  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  towns  in  which  such  tenure  prevails. 

These  conclusions  refer  to  the  comparison  between 
freehold  tenure  and  leasehold  of  ninety-nine  years 
or  thereabouts.  As  regards  shorter  terms,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  man,  erecting  a  house 
on  a  term  of  sixty  years  and  under,  is  likely  to 
build  less  substantially  than  if  he  possessed  a  more 
permanent  interest,  and  wc  think  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  prevalence  of  such  short  terras  has 
a  tendency  to  affect  injuriously  the  character  of 
houses  built  under  them.  We  are,  however,  unable 
to  say  that  a  similar  result  ensues  in  the  case  of 
longer  terms,  such  as  ninety-nine  years,  except  in 
such  instances  as  that  of  a  man  erecting  a  house  for 


his  own  occupation,  when  he  would  be  likely  to 
spend  more  money  on  the  building  if  he  obtains  a 
long  term  or  the  freehold. 

We  consider  that  the  class  and  quality  of  the 
houses  depend  in  the  main  on  a  number  of  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  situation  of  the  property,  the- 
class  of  dwellings  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  the 
character  and  means  of  the  builder,  the  amount  of 
supervision  exercised  by  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances,  which  are  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  tenure. 

Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
state  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  houses  mostly 
depends,  not  upon  the  tenure,  but  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  position  of  the  landlords,  lessees,  and 
occupiers ;  for  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
that  a  freehold  occupier  has  a  stronger  motive  to 
keep  his  property  in  order  than  the  leaseholder,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  power  and  interest 
which  the  ground  landlord  has  to  enforce  the 
covenants  to  repair  contained  in  the  lease. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the- 
condition  of  leasehold  houses,  tenanted  chiefly  by 
the  working  classes,  held  on  the  “fag  ends”  of 
leases—  i.e.,  on  terms  that  have  only  a  few  years  to 
run.  In  these  cases  it  is  alleged  that  houses  com¬ 
monly  get  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  middlemen, 
whose  object  is  to  make  the  largest  possible  profit, 
getting  the  highest  rent  that  can  be  obtained  for 
them,  and  spending  as  little  as  they  can  help  im 
maintenance  and  repairs.  We  have  received  but 
little  specific  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  many  of 
the  witnesses  that  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  houses 
so  held  is  attributable  to  the  leasehold  system.  We 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  holder  of  the  fag 
end  of  a  lease  has  a  strong  interest  not  to  spend 
more  on  the  repairs  of  his  house  than  he  is  posi¬ 
tively  obliged  to  do,  and  although  in  most  cases  the 
landlord  has  the  legal  power  to  compel  repairs,  yet 
there  seem  often  to  be  great  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  doing  to,  besides  which  he  is  often 
merely  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to 
clear  the  site  and  rebuild.  Thelocal  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties  also  are  naturally  reluctant  to  exercise  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  in  respect  to  such  houses,  and  to  put 
the  lessee  to  a  large  expense  which  he  would  have  no 
time  to  recoup  himself  for  during  the  remainder  of 
his  lease.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that  tho 
division  of  ownership  existing  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  conduces  to  the  bad  condition  in  which 
many  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  working 
classes  in  towns  are  found,  and  that  it  facilitates 
the  operations  of  a  low  class  of  middlemen  as  land¬ 
lords.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all 
houses  in  the  course  of  time  wear  out,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  freehold  houses  of  a  similar 
class  to  those  rtf  erred  to,  are  apt  to  get  into  an. 
equally  bad  condition.  This  has  been  proved  as 
regards  London,  and  would,  we  think  it  probable, 
bo  found  to  be  the  case  in  most  other  towns,  having 
a  large  population  of  tho  poorer  classes.  Property 
of  this  clats,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  tends  : 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  speculators,  who  ' 
extort  the  highest  rents  they  can  obtain  from  the  i 
occupiers,  aud  expend  as  little  as  they  can  in  re-  • 
pairs,  consistently  with  keeping  the  houses  ten-  • 
anted.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  1 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  must  bo  > 
looked  for  in  a  rigid  enforcement  of  sani-  • 
tary  powers  by  local  authorities.  We  may  \ 
also  observe  that  the  falling  -  in  of  the  a 
leases  in  the  neighbourhood  sometimes  gives  ; 
opportunity  to  a  ground  landlord  to  put  an  end,  by  j 
rebuilding,  to  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  s 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  small  freehold  1 
owners,  might  continue  almost  indefinitely.  To  the  e 
above  observations  we  would  add  this  qualification,  !, 
that  a  working  man  building  for  himself  on  freehold  d 
land  will  probably  spend  more  money  on  his  house  e 
than  if  he  held  it  on  a  lease,  though,  as  the  vast  t 
majority  of  houses  are  supplied  to  the  community  y 
by  builders,  this  observation  is  of  limited  applica- i-' 
tion.  We  think  a  working  man  owning  his  house  e 
will  probably  feel  a  greater  interest  in  its  mainto- 
nance,  and  will,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  keep  it  it 
in  better  order  and  condition  if  it  is  his  own  free-; 
hold  than  where  he  only  possesses  a  limited  orn 
terminable  interest. 

Many  of  the  cases  where  property  held  on  the  it 
leasehold  system  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  are  i 
cases  where  the  property  is  held  under  old  leases,  s 
which  do  not  reserve  sufficient  powers  to  the  lessors;: 
to  prevent  encroachments  by  building,  and  toti 
enforce  a  proper  state  of  repair.  As  regards  high-i 
class  residential  property  the  evidence  tends  to:< 
show  that  it  is  built  equally  well  on  leasehold  as  cqa 
freehold.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  refer-r 
ence  to  estates  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Notting-g 
ham,  and  tho  West-end  of  London.  The  same: 
remark  would  apply  to  the  state  of  maintenances 
and  repair  of  such  property.” 

We  have  given  this  part  of  the  Report  atod 
length,  because  it  is  in  our  view  perhaps  thei 
most  important  part. 

There  are  one  or  two  subsidiary  pointed' 
which  have  yet  to  be  touched  on  before  wer  : 
arrive  at  the  question  of  the  enfranchisements 
of  leaseholds.  One  of  these  is  as  regards  theb 
laying  out  of  estates  for  building,  which  thd 
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>  advocates  of  the  leasehold  system  urge  is  best 
I  done  •when  this  tenure  is  in  use.  It  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
without  further  comment. 

“The  Committee,  while  acknowledging  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  building  land  being  dealt  with  on  a 
consistent  plan,  and  as  a  whole,  and  the  good  effect 
which  a  far-seeing  freeholder  will  exercise  over  the 
development  of  his  property  on  the  leasehold 
system,  have  no  evidence  to  lead  them  to  believe 
that  building  land  is  not  equally  well  laid  out  and 
developed  in  the  large  towns  where  the  freehold 
system  is  prevalent,  and  the  evil  apprehended  from 
every  man  building  according  to  his  own  plan  on  his 
own  freehold  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
to  be  met  by  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities, 
who  should  have  ample  power  to  ensure  both  good 
building  and  the  proper  laying  out  of  the  building 
land.” 

The  rest  of  these  subsidiary  points  relate 
to  rebuilding,  since  it  is  alleged  that  the 
leasehold  system,  by  providing  that  after  a 
term  of  years  the  houses  shall  revert  to  the 
freeholder,  encourages  the  periodical  buildiDg 
of  new  houses.  The  conclusion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  very  short : — “  The  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  when  a  large 
area  reverts  atone  time  to  the  ground  landlord 
this  circumstance  facilitates  and  promotes 
the  improvement  and  rebuilding  of  houses  in 
such  areas.”  This  is  not  altogether  a  finding 
in  favour  of  the  leasehold  system,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  a  house  which  it  is  advisable  to 
pull  down  after  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
eighty  or  ninety  years  cannot  in  the  first 
instance  have  been  very  substantially  built. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  houses  have  in¬ 
creased,  of  course  this  opportunity  for  re¬ 
building  and  altering  the  class  of  houses  is  of 
value  and  importance. 

We  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  leasehold 
enfranchisement.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  much-debated  subject  is  of  a 
temperate  character,  but  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  as  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  leasehold  system  is  not  as  bad  as  its 
enemies  would  have  us  believe,  the  necessity 
for  leasehold  enfranchisement  cannot  be  as 
urgent  as  its  advocates  contend.  We  will 
first  of  all  give  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  Committee,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“While  we  are  unable,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
above  stated,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
general  scheme  of  compulsory  leasehold  enfran¬ 
chisement  such  as  those  which  have  been  proposed 
to  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  places  where 
Borne  plan  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  by  lease¬ 
holders  of  the  freehold  of  their  houses  might  with 
advantage  be  put  into  operation  as  regards  limited 
areas,  in  which  there  are  a  large  proportion  of 
occupying  leaseholders  of  the  industrial  classes 
(including  clerks  and  small  traders)  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  their  pro¬ 
perties.  No  proposal  for  such  a  local  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  enfranchisement  has  been  laid 
before  us,  but  a  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
i  which  are  undoubtedly  very  strongly  and  generally 
I  felt  in  some  localities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  injury  and  disturbance  of  rights  which  would, 
we  believe,  ensue  from  any  scheme  of  universal 
application,  such  as  suggested,  leads  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  best  practical  solution  of 
the  important  question  of  how  to  enable  the 
classes  above-mentioned  to  become  more  generally 
owners  of  their  houses,  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  by  local  bodies  of  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  them  under  certain  defined  circumstances. 
For  instance,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  are 
areas  occupied  exclusively,  or  very  largely  by  the 
(dwellings  of  these  classes,  where  the  majority  of 

I  the  occupiers  are  leaseholders  and  are  desirous  of 
purchasing  the  freehold  of  their  houses,  and  if  in 
such  cases  the  local  authorities  should  be  of  opinion 
that  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  would  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  district  enhanced 
by  enfranchisement,  and  should  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  powers  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  could  be  exercised  without  loss, 
we  think  the  local  authority  might  properly  be  em- 
|  powered  to  acquire  by  agreement,  or,  if  necessary, 
i  by  compulsory  purchase,  the  reversionary  interests 
in  the  property  within  the  area  in  question,  and  to 
sell  the  reversions  of  their  houses  to  such  of  the 
Joccupying  leaseholders  as  had  agreed  to  enfran- 
[chise,  either  at  a  price  paid  down  at  once,  or  pay- 
fable  in  instalments  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
:part  of  the  property  not  so  disposed  of  the  authority 
tshould  be  empowered  either  to  sell  (subject  to  the 
■right  of  pre-emption  to  the  original  owner  being 
(resuved)  by  public  auction  or  by  public  tender,  or 
•to  retain  at  its  discretion.  It  might  be  proper  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
llocal  authority  should  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry 


under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Although  we  are  conscious  that  there  are  many 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  this  plan,  and 
that  difficulties  would  probably  attend  its  practical 
operation,  yet  we  consider  that  it  would  be  free 
from  some  of  tho  gravest  objections  which,  in  our 
judgment,  attach  to  any  enlranchisement  scheme 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  whole  couni ry.  It 
would  greatly  diminish,  if  not  entirely  remove,  tho 
risk  of  subjecting  the  owners  of  ground  rents  and 
reversions  to  the  constant  liability  to  the  piecemeal 
purchase  of  their  property ;  it  would  greatly  reduce 
the  difficulties  arising  in  connexion  with  compensa¬ 
tion  for  severance,  and  the  costs  both  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  freeholders  and  other  rever¬ 
sioners,  and  of  investigating  their  titles  ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  optional  powers  of  the  kind 
described  would  not  be  put  in  force,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  by  interfering  with  the 
interests,  either  present  or  prospective,  of  municipal 
corporations  or  public  charities. 

The  application  of  a  process  of  the  kind  proposed 
would  also  be  gradual,  and,  to  some  extent,  tenta¬ 
tive,  and  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  likely  to  afford 
valuable  evidence  upon  the  prevalence  among  the 
the  industrial  classes  of  a  desire  to  purchase  the 
freehold  of  their  houses,  upon  their  ability  to  do  so, 
and  upon  other  questions  connected  with  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry,  which  are  at  present  largely 
matters  of  speculation. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  empowering 
local  authorities  to  facilitate  enfranchisement  in  the 
manner  already  described.” 

The  reasons  for  this  very  cold  recommen¬ 
dation  of  leasehold  enfranchisement  are 
obvious  when  the  portions  of  the  report 
anterior  to  this  conclusion  are  studied.  These 
we  will  briefly  summarise.  The  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  leasehold  enfranchise¬ 
ment  “  would  not  materially  benefit  the 
working-classes  in  London  and  in  most  large 
towns,”  because  they  are  usually  lodgers  or 
occupiers  as  weekly  tenants  or  on  tenures  too 
short  to  bring  them  within  its  scope.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Woolwich,  and  in  some  of  the 
mining  districts  of  W ales  “  there  is  a  strong 
and  bona-fide  desire  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
ing  population  to  acquire  the  freehold.”  The 
value  of  such  a  desire  in  encouraging  thrift  is 
cordially  recognised  by  the  Committee,  and  it 
is  to  meet  the  case  of  communities  where  the 
desire  is  general  that  a  practical  measure  of 
leasehold  enfranchisement  is  recommended. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Committee  equally 
recognise  the  injury  which  may  be  done  to 
reversionary  interests  and  to  thrifty  men, 
“persons  of  moderate  means  and  retired 
tradespeople  ”  who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  ground-rents  if  any  wholesale  measure  of 
leasehold  enfranchisement  were  to  become 
law.  Again  also  the  Committee  find  equal 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  any  fair  mode  of 
compensating  reversioners  by  fixed  tables, 
and  they  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
“  decided  opinion  that  it  is  essential  as  a 
matter  of  common  fairness  that  the  rever¬ 
sioners  shall  receive  the  full  value  of  their 
interest  in  the  property,  compensation  for 
injury  which  they  may  suffer  in  respect  of 
adjoining  and  other  property,  and  all  the 
costs  necessarily  incurred.” 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  the  main 
points  of  the  report,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
England  and  Wales.  There  are  some  com¬ 
paratively  minor  recommendations  of  some 
value  to  enable  trustees  of  places  of  worship, 
co-operative  societies,  and  public  authorities, 
to  become  owners  in  fee  of  leasehold  sites. 
These  are  based  on  principles  long  familiar  in 
the  case  of  railway  undertakings  and  similar 
enterprises.  On  the  whole,  the  report  is 
likely  to  lead  to  some  useful  and  unsensational 
legislation.  It  will  be  a  long-standing  barrier 
in  the  way  of  any  wholesale  scheme  of  lease¬ 
hold  enfranchisement,  and  it  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  complaints  against  the  leasehold 
system  are  unfounded. 


University  of  Glasgow.— The  Chair  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  is 
about  to  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
Professor  James  Thomson,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  whose  health  has  been  failing  of  late. 
Professor  Thomson,  who  has  held  the  appoint¬ 
ment  since  1873,  formerly  occupied  one  of  the 
Chairs  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS.— II.* 

BY  FRANK  CAWS,  ARCHITECT. 

^  ^e^0re  noted;  the  behaviour  of 
glass  window  -  panes  very  well 
WEa  Yd  illustrates  the  behaviour  of  cement 
concrete.  The  behaviour  of  cast- 
iron  is  likewise  very  similar  to  that  of 
concrete.  The  reason  for  this  similarity 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  congres¬ 
sional  strength  of  each  of  the  three  materials 
is  largely  in  excess  of  the  tensional  strength  ; 
being,  for  cast-iron,  about  7  to  1,  for  neat 
cement  about  10  to  1,  and  for  glass  about  11 
to  1.  For  cement-concrete  the  proportion  of 
compressional  to  tensional  strength  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  and  relative  quantity 
of  the  aggregate.  The  concrete  for  floors, 
mixed  as  before  described,  is  a  much  tougher 
or  softer  material  than  pure  cement,  and 
immensely  tougher  or  softer  than  glass ;  that 
is  to  say,  much  less  brittle,  softer,  and  more 
flexible.  Probably  the  compressive  strength 
of  such  concrete  is  about  eight  times  its 
tensile  strength,  as  remarked  in  Part  I.  The 
principle  appears  to  be  universal  that,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  most  inflexible 
materials  are  those  whose  compressive  strength 
most  exceeds  their  tensile  strength,  and  the 
most  flexible  materials  are  those  whose  tensile 
strength  most  exceeds  their  compressive 
strength.  Thus  glass,  with  11  of  compressive 
to  1  of  tensile  strength,  is  very  much  more 
brittle  than  cement  concrete,  with  8  of  com¬ 
pressive  to  1  of  tensile  strength  ;  though  the 
actual  strength  of  glass  is  about  twenty  times 
that  of  cement-concrete  in  tension.  The 
marvellous  difference  between  the  toughness 
or  softness  of  the  concrete  and  of  the  glass  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  concrete  can  be  cut 
with  a  chisel,  while  glass  can  only  be  cut  by  a 
diamond. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference 
between  the  flexibility  of  cement-concrete 
and  of  glass,  as  already  suggested,  the 
likeness  between  the  behaviour  of  win¬ 
dow  panes  and  of  concrete  floor  slabs 
affords  a  valuable  index  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  latter.  No  practical  builder 
would  hesitate  to  put  in  window-panes  1  ft. 
square  of  ordinary  sheet  glass  i-g-  in.  thick 
(i.e.,  21  oz.  per  super,  foot)  to  withstand  the 
heaviest  wind  pressure, — of,  say,  84  lb.  per 
foot ;  nor  would  he  hesitate  probably  to  make 
that  same  pane  of  glass  serve  as  the  floor  of 
a  parlour  aquarium  to  sustain  16  in.  depth  of 
sea-water, — i.e.,  about  841b.  per  foot  load. 
We  know  that  shop  windows  of  plate-glass 
from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  square  by  not  exceeding 
i  in.  thick  (and.  generally  of  less  thickness), 
safely  sustain,  as  a  rule,  the  pressure  of  the 
heaviest  storms  of  wind  encountered  in  the 
streets,  reaching  an  occasional  maximum, 
probably,  of  about  42  lb.  per  foot.  [Of  course, 
it  may  be  said  the  glass  has  not,  when  so  set 
on  edge,  to  bear  the  leverage  of  its  own 
weight,  as  it  would  have  to  do  if  laid  flat. 
But  its  own  weight  would  only  represent  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  total  load,  when 
84  lb.  per  foot  wind-pressure  was  at  work, — 
about  34  per  cent.,  in  fact.]  And  when,  as 
rarely  happens,  shop  windows  are  blown  in, 
the  weakness  proves  oftener  to  lie  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  bedding  and  fixing  than  in  the  glass 
itself.  The  tensile  strength  of  sheet  glass  of 
good  ordinary  quality  is  about  five  times  that 
of  matured  neat  cement,  and  about  twenty 
times  that  of  matured  cement  concrete,  mixed 
one  of  best  Portland  cement  to  four  of  good, 
hard,  well-burnt  brick  aggregate. 

The  strength  of  slabs  is  inverse  to  their 
breadth  or  diameter,  and  is  as  the  square  of 
their  thickness. 

If  the  glass  pane,  1  ft.  square  by  Vo  in. 
thick,  had  possessed  only  Vo  of  its  strength 
we  should  set  it  to  carry  a  pressure,  not  of 
84  lb.,  but  of  £4-,  equal,  say,  4  lb.  per  ft.  And 
if  it  were  1  in.  thick  it  would  carry  100  times 
as  much,  because  102  equal  100. 

Thus  we  may  theoretically  adopt  as  a  unit, 
base  of  calculation  for  the  strength  of  con¬ 
crete  slabs  (subject  to  an  ample  allowance 
for  practical  contingencies),  a  slab  1  ft.  square 
by  1  in.  thick,  carrvine-  4001b.  safely,  equnllv 

See  p.  I  6,  unit. 
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distributed,  all  the  four  edges  of  slab  being 
well  bedded  on  an  unyielding  foundation. 

If  now  we  make  the  slab  ten  times  as 
large,  while  keeping  it  still  1  in.  thick,  we 
shall  have  a  slab  of  10  ft.  square  by  1  in. 
thick  sustaining  a  safe  load  of  40  lb.  per  foot. 
If  we  increase  the  thickness  from  1  in.  to  4  in. 
we  shall  increase  the  strength  sixteenfold, 
thus  making  the  safe  load  640  lb.  per  ft. 

Thus  we  ascertain  that  a  slab  of  concrete 
of  matured  strength,  mixed  in  proportions 
four  to  one,  as  before  described,  if  about 
171|  ft.  square  by  6  in.  thick,  will  sustain  an 
equally-distributed  load  of  84  lb.  per  square 
foot,  including  its  own  weight  of,  say,  60  lb. 
per  square  foot,  as  safely  as  a  21  oz.  window- 
pane,  1  ft.  square,  will  sustain  a  hurricane 
pressure  of  84  lb.  per  foot. 

Constructionists  who  refuse  to  believe 
concrete-floor  slabs  of  vast  size  are  capable  of 
carrying  their  own  weight  and  heavy  loads, 
overlook  the  fact  that  glass  slabs,  so  to  speak, 
in  shop  windows  are  commonly  found  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  degree  of  strength  much  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  a  concrete  slab 
171|  ft.  square  by  6  in.  thick. 

The  enormous  difference  between  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  flexure  of  a  slab  bedded  on  all  its 
edges  and  a  beam  bedded  only  on  its  two 
ends,  though  of  the  utmost  practical  import¬ 
ance,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
writers  and  compilers  of  constructional  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  proof  of  the  enormous  difference  referred 
to,  the  following  very  homely  experiment  will 
suffice. 

Take  any  rectangular  picture  on  a  card¬ 
board  mount, — say,  for  example,  an  ordinary 
carte-de-visit e,  out  of  its  frame ;  and,  having 
first  removed  the  glass,  place  the  frame,  face 
downwards,  flat  upon  the  table,  and  lay  across 
the  narrower  way  of  the  frame  the  carte, 
letting  its  two  ends  rest  on  the  frame,  thus 
constituting  the  carte  a  beam,  pro  tern.  Now 
place  a  threepennybit  on  the  middle  of  carte, 
and  upon  that  a  sixpence,  then  a  shilling,  and 
then  a  pile  of  coppers,  building  up  the  latter 
slowly  and  carefully  till  the  cardboard  beam 
has  deflected  so  far  as  just  to  touch  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  span.  Now  relieve  the 
carte  of  weights,  and,  if  it  be  fairly  elastic, 
it  will  return  to  its  normal  flatness.  Now 
replace  the  carte  on  the  rebate  of  the  frame, 
so  that  all  its  four  edges  are  fairly  bedded 
thereon,  and  repeat  the  experiment  with  the 
coins.  The  carte  is  no  longer  a  beam,  it  is  a 
a  slab  now,  and  the  heap  of  coins  which 
caused  the  beam  to  deflect  till  touching 
surface  of  table,  produce  scarcely  any  visible 
effect  on  the  slab.  An  enormous  increase 
of  load  is  necessary  to  cause  the  slab 
to  yield  to  nearly  such  an  extent  as 
the  beam ;  and  when,  under  this  vastly 
multiplied  load*  the  slab  eventually  gives  way, 
it  is  awkwardly  creased  or  crinkled  and 
crippled,  in  a  totally  different  manner  from 
the  beam  flexure,  and  its  elasticity  will  not 
restore  the  slab  to  flatness,  when  once  it  has 
been  so  crippled  and  crinkled.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  least  sixteen  times  the  load  is 
needed  to  produce  the  same  deflection  of  slab 
as  of  beam.  Again,  as  a  final  experiment,  if 
the  carte,  without  being  crippled  or  bent 
beyond  its  elastic  power  of  recovery,  is  not 
only  allowed  to  rest  on  its  four  edges,  but  is 
also  pinned,  or  gummed,  or  otherwise  well 
fastened  down  to  those  edges  ( encastre ,  in 
fact),  then  the  experimenter  will  find  a  very 
considerable  further  increase  of  resistance  to 
flexure  has  been  thus  obtained ;  probably,  in 
most  cases,  about  50  per  cent,  additional 
stiffness  to  that  of  the  slab  at  first  described. 

The  laws  of  stress  and  strain  pay  as  much 
respect  to,  and  are  as  much  respected  by,  the 
humble  carte-de-visite,  as  to  and  by  the  mam¬ 
moth  bridges  and  roofs  of  the  most  ambitious 
engineering  ;  and  the  wise  student  will  learn 
no  less  from  the  common  than  from  the  rare 
examples  accessible  to  his  investigation. 

The  more  deeply  acquainted  the  construc¬ 
tor  becomes  with  the  nature  of  cement  con¬ 
crete,  and  with  the  manner  of  stress  and  strain 
to  which  it  is  liable,  the  more  strongly  will 
he  be  convinced  that  it  is  neither  the  dead 
load  nor  the  rolling  load;  but  the  force  of 
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expansion  initially,  and  (in  certain  exceptional 
cases  only)  the  force  of  impact  eventually, 
which  he  has  special  need  to  consider  and 
guard  against. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  force  of 
expansion  can  not  only  be  prevented  from 
injuring  the  slab,  but  can  be  utilised  in  com¬ 
pressing  and  increasing  the  density  and 
strength  of  the  slab,  simply  by  securing  in¬ 
flexible  centreing,  and  also  by  keeping  that 
centreing  at  least  five  weeks,  and  as  much 
longer  as  practicable,  in  position  after  the  slab 
is  cast.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  injurious 
momentum  of  mass,  induced  by  sudden 
removal  of  centreing,  can  be  obviated  by 
using  wedges,  and  slowly  relieving  the  centre¬ 
ing  of  pressure. 

But,  when  all  has  thus  been  done  that  can 
be  done  to  obtain  a  slab  free  from  expansion- 
cracks  or  flaws,  another  enemy  to  the  endu¬ 
rance  of  the  floor  map  (?)  have  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  shape  of  impact. 

A  rolling  load  (if  not  jerkily  rolling)  is  not 
impactive,  but  is  simply  equivalent,  in  its 
effect  on  the  floor,  to  twice  the  force  of  the 
same  load  statically  applied.  The  force  of  an 
impactive  load  is  governed,  not  only  by  the 
weight  of  the  falling  body  and  by  its  velocity, 
but  also  by  the  degree  of  yielding  of  the  two 
surfaces  brought  into  contact. 

A  universal  law,  for  which  no  better  name 
can  be  found  than  the  Acceleration  of  Elas¬ 
ticity,  decrees  the  exact  duration  of  yield  of 
every  elastic  body  under  dynamic  stress.  This 
duration  is  determined  by  the  measure  of 
deflection  due  to  the  weight  in  question, 
acting  statically  on  the  body  in  question.  For 
example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  weight  of, 
say,  10  tons,  resting  on  the  middle  of  a  con¬ 
crete  slab,  has  caused  a  static  deflection  of, 
say,  £  in.,  from  which,  say,  the  slab  will  fully 
recover  if  that  10  tons  weight  be  taken  off. 

If  now,  instead  of  applying  the  ten  tons 
statically,  we  place  it  on  the  slab,  and  sud¬ 
denly  allow  the  slab  to  assume  its  pressure ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  apply  the  ten  tons  dyna¬ 
mically,  without  any  initial  velocity  or  im¬ 
pact,  the  slab  will,  under  that  dynamic  force, 
deflect  in. ;  it  will  not,  however,  remain  so 
deflected,  but  will  oscillate  or  vibrate  up  and 
down  at  decreasing  amplitudes,  until,  finally, 
it  will  come  to  rest  at  the  static  deflection  of 
a  in. 

Now,  the  time  occupied  in  that  first  dy¬ 
namic  deflection  of  £  in.  is  determined  by  the 
law  above  referred  to,  as  the  Acceleration  of 
Elasticity.  The  time  is,  in  the  example  before 
us,  the  time  of  one  beat  of  a  pendulum  ^  in. 
long ;  because  the  law  is,  that  a  pendulum 
whose  length  equals  the  static  deflection  has 
a  beat  equal  to  the  period  of  dynamic  deflec¬ 
tion.  The  period  of  pendulums  varies  as 
«/ length ;  and,  as  a  pendulum  39  in.  (  =  312 
eighths  of  inches)  long  beats  once  every 
second,  the  time  of  £  in.  deflection  of 
the  slab  under  notice  will  be= 

_ second=0,0566  second. 

\^312  eighths 

Thus  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  10  tons 
load  will  have  achieved  its  maximum  result  on 
the  slab  deflection  in  0-0566  second.  It  does 
this  when  the  10  tons  weight  starts  to  descend 
from  the  normal  level  of  the  slab.  The  same 
weight  of  10  tons  will  always  achieve  its 
maximum  result  or  the  full  slab  deflection  in 
0  0566  seconds  from  first  moment  of  contact, 
no  matter  what  the  level  from  which  it  starts 
to  descend,  and  irrespective  of  the  measure 
of  slab-deflection  its  impact  causes. 

The  accelerative  force  of  the  10  tons  in 
motion  is  determined  by  the  duration  of  the 
accelerative  motion.  Thus  if,  instead  of 
starting  from  normal  level  of  slab,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  0-0566  second  of  resisted  acceleration,  the 
10  tons  were  to  start  from  a  height  16  ft. 
above  the  normal  level  of  the  slab,  it 
would  then  enjoy  one  second  of  free  ac¬ 
celeration  plus  0  0566  second  of  resisted 
acceleration.  The  accelerated  force  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  its  duration  solely ;  and,  whether 
resisted  or  unresisted,  the  accelerative  force 
of  the  10  tons  lasting,  or  operating,  through 
a  period  of  1-0566  seconds,  is  as  much  in 


excess  of  the  same  force  acting  only  0-0566 
second  as  1-0566  exceeds  0-0566.  Thus,  in  the 
example  before  us,  the  impact  of  10  tons, 
falling  16  ft.  on  to  the  slab,  would  exceed  the 
dynamic  stress  of  10  tons  weight  without 
impact  as  1-0566  exceeds  0-0566,  i.e.,  as  18§ 
exceeds  1.  So  the  impact  of  10  tons  in  the 
example  before  us  is  to  the  static  weight  or 
dead  weight  of  10  tons  as  37j  to  1. 

And  inasmuch  as  (within  the  elastic  limits 
of  the  slab’s  endurance)  the  deflection  will 
vary  in  simple  ratio  to  the  accelerative  force, 
the  slab,  in  the  example  cited,  in  order  to 
resist  the  impact  of  ten  tons  falling  sixteen 
feet,  would  need  an  elastic  endurance  per¬ 
mitting  of  a  deflection  of  37£  by  |  in.,  equal  to 
4§  in.,  which,  of  course,  no  concrete  slab  of 
ordinary  dimensions  could  possess. 

If,  instead  of  a  static  deflection  of  £  in.,  the 
slab  showed  a  greater  static  deflection,  the 
impact  would  be  less  severe.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  static  deflection  were  less 
than  i  in.,  the  impact  would  be  more  severe, 
the  measure  of  severity  varying  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  deflection. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  the  virtue . 
of  the  extreme  inflexibility  of  concrete  floors  - 
renders  the  force  of  impact  upon  them 
peculiarly  severe. 

When  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  larger- 
the  slab  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  the  less- 
severe  will  be  the  impact  on  its  centre.  In  i 
any  case  the  impact  will  be  more  severe  from  i 
a  weight  falling  on  or  near  the  solid  bearings: 
of  the  slab  than  from  a  weight  falling  on  or) 
near  the  centre.  A  pavement  slab  on  terra- n 
firma,  if  bedded  on  unyielding  rock,  would  be) 
shivered  by  impact  of  a  falling  weight  morer 
easily  than  if  bedded  on  yielding  clay  or  mud.c 

This  question  of  impact,  however  (im-n 
portant  as  it  is  scientifically,  and  also  practi-ci 
cally  important  in  the  construction  of  fortifica-a 
tions),  has  little,  if  any,  practical  importancec 
in  floors  of  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  publici 
buildings.  There  was  a  case  in  which  somei 
masons  accidentally  let  a  large  mass  of  stonm 
fall  upon  a  concrete  floor,  near  the  summit  ofo 
a  building  in  course  of  erection  ;  and  theh 
impact  shattered  the  upper  floor  first,  andi 
every  lower  floor  in  succession.  An  accident] 
of  this  kind  does  not,  however,  argue  foio 
rendering  concrete  floors  proof  against  extra--f| 
ordinary  impact.  Every  floor  should  btl: 
designed  for  the  work  it  lias  to  do ;  and  naij 
architect  is  reasonably  called  on  to  render  hia 
concrete  floors  proof  against  extraordinary) 
impact,  any  more  than  he  is  called  on  tct 
render  the  roof  or  vaulting  of  his  church-navoj 
proof  against  the  impact  of  a  falling  spireir 
struck  down  by  lightning.  So  far  as  th<l] 
writer  is  aware,  in  no  case  of  ordinary! 
roughest  warehouse  work  has  impact  beelep 
known  to  shatter  a  well-made  concrete  slab) 
And,  ordinarily,  there  is  no  need  to  providu) 
against  it.  The  packing-cases  generally  knock] 
themselves  to  pieces,  and  so  the  floor  is  saved'f 

The  window-panes  of  houses,  to  say  nothings 
of  shops,  are  greatly  more  liable  to  be  brokeitt 
by  impact  than  the  concrete  floors  of  warer*" 
houses.  We  do  not  on  this  account  divide  th«l| 
house  and  shop  windows  by  iron  bars  into; 
exceedingly  small  panes  ;  but  if  we  did  so,  thdfl 
effect  would  be,  not  to  prevent  impact  fronJ 
shattering  the  glass,  but  to  localise  the  injury;  j, 
and  prevent  it  extending  across  the  entiriic 
window.  So,  undoubtedly,  by  dividing  concretep 
floors  of  great  area  into  small  squares  by  meanu|i 
of  iron  girders,  we  should  not  prevent  impacap 
from  cracking  the  floor,  but  we  should  confinid 
each  crack  to  its  own  small  square.  Buliji 
seeing  that  concrete  floors  never  are  crackeoM 
by  impact,  is  it  worth  while  to  incur  the  greaec 
expense  of  these  iron  girders,  when  they  an'- 
of  no  use  except  to  localise  the  effects  o  ^ 
impact?  It  is  a  practical  question,  involving  ■ 
economy. 

The  case  of  Hayward’s,  Hyatt’s,  and  otheb : 
pavement  lights  may  be  adduced  as  practicafi 
evidence  that  there  is  wisdom  insub-dividinili 
the  squares  into  small  areas.  But  are  W’fl 
then  to  conclude  that,  because  Haywarcnu 
Hyatt,  and  others  employ  6  in.  by  6  in.  lensaifi 
£  in.  thick,  therefore,  we  should  make  ouo 
concrete  floors  in  10  ft.  squares  15  in.  thick :lu. 
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The  writer  knows  of  a  floor  10  ft.  square  by 
4  in.  thick,  and  an  ugly  hole  cut  out  of  one 
comer  to  allow  of  a  spiral  stairway  ;  also  of  an 
•extensive  series  of  floors  to  a  warehouse  with 
many  slabs  22  ft.  by  12£  ft.  by  13  in.  thick ; 
■nlso  of  a  crowded  footpath  on  a  public  bridge 
where  the  self-sustained  slabs  are  about  6  ft. 
•square  by  3  in.  thick  ;  and  nothing  like  an  im- 
fpactive  crack  has  manifested  itself  in  either  of 
these  cases.  Glass  is  undoubtedly  more  brittle 
than  cement  concrete.  That  is  to  say,  the 
•deflection  of  a  slab  of  glass  f  in.  thick  under 
its  final  load  within  its  limit  of  tenacity 
would  be  less  (considerably  less)  than  the 
■deflection  of  a  slab  of  cement  of  same  size 
and  thickness  under  its  final  load  at  point  of 
cracking.  Hence  impact  on  glass  is  more 
•severe  than  on  cement,  and  the  pavement 
lights  are  made  thick  to  suit.  The  briquette 
•of  neat  cement  is  again  much  more  brittle  than 
•the  block  of  cement  concrete.  Indeed,  the 
toughness  of  cement  concrete  is  most  remark¬ 
able,  and  involves  a  measure  of  comparative 
flexibility  which  renders  the  impactive  stress 
•on  cement  concrete  much  less  severe  than  on 
neat  cement,  and  still  less  than  on  glass. 

To  sum  up ; — the  outcome  of  the  foregoing 
•considerations  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  an  econo¬ 
mical  mistake  to  make  concrete  floors  of  spans 
so  small  as  in  common  use, — for  concrete  is 
•capable  of  much  higher  endurance  than  it  is 
.generally  believed  to  possess  ;  and  if  a  small 
part  of  the  extravagant  sums  which  are  now 
wasted  on  iron  girders,  and  on  obstructive 
metal  columns,  were  expended  in  procuring 
old,  well-seasoned  cement,  and  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  inflexible  centering,  the  result 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  especially  to  the 
proprietor  and  to  the  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies.  For,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it 
is  certain  the  less  of  iron  used  in  a  “  fire¬ 
proof  ”  structure,  the  more  really  fire-proof  it 
is.  If  a  large  quantity  of  very  inflammable 
••stock  were  stored  in  a  warehouse  with  roof, 
walls,  and  floors  of  concrete,  without  any 
iron  anywhere,  certainly  the  heat  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  stock  might  cause  such  expansion  of  the 
large  slabs  and  masses  of  concrete  as  to  crack 
it  in  all  directions.  But  even  under  the  most 
•unfavourable  conditions  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  for  all  practical  uses,  the  ware¬ 
house  would  be  as  available  with  its  cracks 
as  without ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  would  the 
building  be  so  injured  by  the  fire  as  to  re¬ 
quire  reconstructing. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  many 
years’  experience  ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
well  if  others  would  publish  their  experience 
of  concrete  floors,  &c. ;  for  the  subject  has 
•been  by  no  means  over  discussed,  or  fully  and 
finally  dealt  with,  by  the  writers  of  this  or 
preceding  generations. 

The  question  of  economy  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  is  a  much  larger  question  than  at  first 
sight  would  appear.  It  is  not  merely  the 
question  whether  the  wholesale  firm  of  Messrs. 
Peace  &  Plenty  shall  pay  for  iron  girders  and 
not  get  a  fireproof  result;  it  is  not  merely  the 
greater  question  of  whether  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  generally  shall  continue  to  be  dis¬ 
credited  and  placed  at  a  discount  by  reason  of 
the  non-fireproof  character  of  those  structures 
where  iron  has  been  so  unsparingly  and  un¬ 


is  accompanied  by  extravagant  employment 
of  iron,  and  by  presumptuously  soon  and 
sudden  removals  of  centreing  carelessly 
erected,  so  long  will  the  great  and  urgently 
needed  improvement  be  arrested  or  hindered. 

The  great  advances  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  during  the  present  decade 
have  so  cheapened  and  improved  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  to  bring  it  more  and  more  to  the  front. 
And,  just  as  iron  and  steel  have  displaced 
timber  from  the  shipbuilding-yards,  so  will 
Portland  cement  displace  it  from  the  building 
of  houses  (except  as  mere  centreing)  when 
once  the  public  get  to  understand  that  fire¬ 
proof  dwellings  can  be  built  as  cheaply  as  the 
ordinary  non-fireproof  house  or  cottage. 

F.  C. 


NOTES. 

NOTIIER  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
trading  public  against  the  railway 
companies  and  their  new  classifica¬ 
tion  proposals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
bodies  will  not  become  too  numerous,  and  frus¬ 
trate  the  purpose  of  their  existence  by  clashing 
with  each  other,  and  confusing  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  conflicting  opinions.  Certainly, 
the  new  association, — according  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  which  created  it, — sets  out 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  viz. : — “  For  the 
purpose  of  furthering  concerted  common 
action  on  such  points  as  are  of  common 
interest,  together  with  such  other  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  and  traders  as  may  signify  their 
desire  to  co-operate.”  This  was  the  outcome 
of  a  large  meeting  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  attended  by  a 
number  of  merchants  and  others,  including 
several  M.P.’s.  The  leading  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  traders  were  wasting  energy  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  attempting  to  come  to 
agreement  with  the  railway  companies,  and 
that  the  principle  of  “  union  is  strength  ” 
had  not  been  sufficiently  recognised.  That 
this  principle  has  guided  the  Association  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  its  objects  may  be  judged  from 
its  composition,  for,  in  addition  to  numerous 
representatives  of  existing  bodies,  a  member 
of  each  of  the  County  Councils  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  intention  of  the  association  is 
to  urge  the  Board  of  Trade  “to  invite  the 
aid  of  a  commission  of  experts,  with  the 
object  of  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  a 
classification  on  a  fairer  basis."  If  this  appeal 
is  successful,  of  course  all  the  negotiation  of 
the  past,  based  upon  the  classifications  already 
submitted,  has  been  so  much  time  wasted. 
Whatever  may  be  effected  by  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  we  can  but  repeat  the  hope  that  it  will 
not  result  in  more  unprofitable  delay. 

AS  the  Post  Office  Sites  Bill  has  passed  a 
second  reading,  by  a  vote  (173  to  57) 
which  seems  in  curious  contrast  to  the  strong 
opposition  to  it  in  debate,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Post  Office  will  now' have  the  site 
placed  at  their  disposal  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  Bill  is  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  we  hope  the  Committee  will  keep  in  mind 


emP^°ye<^-  Wooden  houses  were  the  public  interests  in  regard  to  light  and  air 
thought  good  enough  before  the  great  fire  of  1  •  «  .  9  .  *  .  .  1 

London.  After  that  fire,  wooden  roofs  and 


•floors  were  still  permitted,  though  wooden 
walls  were  disallowed.  This  was  only  a  half 
step  in  civilisation;  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  our  improvements  stop  far  short  of 
•finality.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1889  we  still 
'regard  a  fireproof  building  as  a  luxury  ?  The 
great  firms  and  the  personal  property  and 
archives  are  to  be  secured  from  the  devouring 
flame.  But  the  more  sacred  and  precious 
lives  of  the  people  are  still  to  be  risked  nightly 
with  nothing  but  the  fire-engine  and  fire- 
•escape  as  an  alternative.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
not  only  walls,  but  also  roofs  and  floors  of  the 
•dwellings  of  the  people,  can  be  constructed 
more  strongly  and  quite  as  cheaply  in  fire¬ 
proof  as  in  a  non-fireproof  material.  Here  is 
'the  great  field  for  economical  and  sensible  em¬ 
ployment  of  cement  concrete.  But  so  long  as 
egnorant  mistrust  of  the  strength  of  concrete 


and  enjoyment,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  all  the  ground  not  absolutely 
required  for  Post  Office  buildings  should  be 
kept  open  and  laid  out  as  a  public  garden  or 
square.  There  must  be  plenty  of  room  for 
that  on  the  site,  and  if  properly  done  the  new 
buildings  required  might  even  be  made  an 
addition  to  the  effect  of  the  site — but  we  fear 
that  is  the  very  last  consideration  that  would 
enter  into  the  minds  of  either  the  Committee, 
the  Office  of  Works,  or  the  Post  Office 
authorities. 

IT  was  officially  intimated,  at  last  Tuesday’s 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council, 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  lately  elected 
Chief  Engineer,  will  enter  upon  his  duties  in 
London  (by  the  courtesy  of  the  Corporation 
of  Leicester)  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
It  will  be  quite  evident,  from  a  glance  at  our 
report  of  what  was  said  at  the  same  meeting 


of  the  Council,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Report 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  that  Mr. 
Gordon  has  very  important  work  before  him. 
According  to  statements  made  by  more 
than  one  speaker,  the  existing  sewage 
pumping  stations  are  quite  inadequate  for 
their  work,  and  the  new  precipitation 
works  at  the  Barking  Outfall,  about  to  be 
opened,  will  produce  three  times  as  much 
sludge  as  the  two  sludge-ships  can  carry 
away  1  These  are  serious  statements  to  be 
made  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
money.  Of  course  the  County  Council  is  not 
responsible  :  these  works  were  bequeathed  to 
it  by  its  predecessor,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
hinted  our  strong  doubts  as  to  the  permanent 
efficacy  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  late 
Board,  at  such  heavy  cost,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  London  sewage  at  the  outfalls.  We  notice 
that  Mr.  Beal  has  on  the  agenda-paper  of  the 
Council  the  following  important  notice  of 
motion,  which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  whole 
question : — 

“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  so  soon  as  the  Engineer  enters  upon 
his  duties,  to  engage  an  engineer  of  high  eminence 
(in  concert  with  the  Finance  Committee)  to  join 
with  him  in  an  inquiry,  and  to  report  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Outfall 
Sewers,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Thames 
at  the  outfall  points,  and  to  confer  with  the  Engineer 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  to  report  on  the 
necessity  (if  any)  of  further  extension  of  outfalls 
(north  and  south),  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing 
on  the  evidence  with  the  great  question  of  removal 
of  London  Bewage,  and  the  probable  cost  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient  scheme  to  purify  the  river  ;  to 
remove  the  sewage  and  carry  out  what  was  designed 
by  the  Act  of  1855  to  meet  the  needs  of  London  for 
the  next  fifty  years  ;  the  financial  operations  in¬ 
cident  thereto  to  be  extended  over  eighty  years.” 

Whether  this  is  likely  to  be  carried  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  see  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  will 
attempt  to  meet  it  by  moving,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  “  the  previous  question,” — i.e.,  that  the 
question  be  not  now  voted  upon.  We  saw  it 
stated  in  print  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  he  intended  to  take  this  course  because 
he  was  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  new  outfall  works  at  Barking 
would  be  successful  in  meeting  their  inten¬ 
tion.  We  shall  see.  We  do  not  know  what 
special  qualifications  Mr.  Rhodes  has  for 
forming  so  decided  an  opinion  upon  so  tech¬ 
nical  a  subject, — nor,  we  must  confess,  do  we 
understand  why  he  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee, — one  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  the  Council. 
His  reports,  and  his  explanations  when  he  is 
questioned  in  .the  Council,  certainly  do  not 
convey  the  impression  that  he  is  quite  11  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.” 


THE  last  number  of  the  Wiener  Baa- 
industrie  Zeitung  gives  a  series  of  very 
well-executed  illustrations  of  recent  street 
mansions  in  Vienna,  which  we  may  presume 
represent  the  architectural  taste  and  tendency 
of  Vienna  at  the  present  moment.  One  can¬ 
not  say  very  much  for  it,  except  that  the 
buildings  illustrated  seem  all  to  be  very  well- 
executed  and  in  a  handsome  and  costly 
manner.  Symmetry  and  a  certain  dignity 
they  can  boast  of,  but  of  artistic  feeling 
there  seems  hardly  a  trace ;  all  are  cold 
formal  facades  in  a  commonplace  Classic 
style  with  the  most  uninteresting  type  of 
rococo  detail.  The  House  of  the  “  Gesell- 
schaftFranco-IIongroise”  in  the  Rudolfsplatz, 
designed  by  Herr  Tietz,  deserves  the 
praise  of  dignity  and  of  apparently  a 
somewhat  purer  and  more  refined  kind 
of  detail  than  the  other  examples.  The 
house  built  by  the  architect  Herr  Otto 
Wagner  for  himself,  in  the  Stadiongasse,  is 
also  free  from  the  reproach  of  rococo ;  it  is  a 
great  square  block  with  the  lower  two  stories 
rusticated,  and  the  next  two  treated  with 
windows  each  framed  within  Roman  Doric 
columns  and  entablature.  In  a  house,  38 
Heugasse,  designed  by  Ilerr  Andreas  Streit, 
there  is  a  rich  and  rather  elegant  treatment 
of  the  segmental  projecting  bay  windows  at 
each  end  of  the  fagade;  the  bays  being 
flanked  by  female  figures  at  the  re-entering 
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angle  ■with  the  main  ■wall  at  each  side, 
stretching  out  their  arms  to  hold  festoons 
•which  are  looped  across  the  window  heads. 
The  figures  are  good,  and  generally  it  would 
appear  that  decorative  sculpture  introduced 
in  modern  Viennese  buildings  is  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  But  the  architecture  is  of  that 
type  which  may  he  called  architecture 
de  luxe,  done  to  satisfy  fashion  rather 
than  artistic  sentiment.  The  monument 
to  the  poet  Grillparzer,  illustrated  in  the 
same  journal,  is  very  good  in  general 
conception,  and  appears  to  be  good  in  detail 
also.  It  represents  the  statue  of  the  poet 
seated  in  a  niche  under  a  pediment  flanked 
by  two  coupled  Corinthian  columns  on  each 
side,  the  central  composition  being  flanked  by 
two  curved  wing-walls  the  height  of  the 
impost  of  the  niche,  carried  round  each  way 
from  the  centre  and  stopped  by  square  piers, 
the  inner  curve  of  the  walls  being  divided 
into  panels  containing  bas-reliefs  of  subjects 
from  the  poet’s  works.  The  monument  is 
effectively  relieved  against  a  group  of  trees 
forming  the  background.  The  architectural 
design  is  by  Herr  Ilasenauer ;  the  figure  by 
Professor  Kundmann,  and  the  bas-reliefs  by 
Professor  Rudolf  W  eyer. 

A  LIVELY  discussion  has  been  going  on  in 
the  columns  of  L' Architecture  ^between 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  or  of  the  general  idea  of  a  scho¬ 
lastic  education  in  architecture.  The  defenders 
of  “  l’Ecole  ”  affirm  that  every  French  archi¬ 
tect  who  has  done  anything  worth  speaking 
of  has  been  educated  at  the  Ecole ;  the 
opponents  use  the  argument,  post  hoc  non 
propter  hoc,  and  that  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  argue  that  all  persons  baptised 
entered  into  the  -world  perfect  Catholics, 
whatever  might  be  their  beliefs  or  disbeliefs 
in  mature  age.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  defenders 
that  the  Palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  a 
“projet  de  l’Ecole,”  to  which  M.  Jourdain, 
the  principal  “free-lance”  in  the  combat, 
replies : — 

“  Est-ce  &  l'Ecole  qu’Hermant  a  6tudi6  le 
Louis  XV.  de  son  616*an<;  pavilion  des  pastellistes  ? 
Est-ce  k  l’Ecole  que  Gauthier  a  trouvg  son  exotique 
porte  du  quai  d’Orsay?  Est-ce  h.  l’Ecole  que 
Sauvestre  a  pr6par6  son  pittoresque  palais  des 
colonies?  Est-ce  h  l’Ecole  que  Ballu,  Marquette  et 
Saladin  ont  document 6  leurs  pavilions  algdrien  oc 
tunisien  ?  Cette  question  forc^ment  fastidieuse,  je 
vous  la  poserai  h  peu  prfes  pour  toutes  les  construc¬ 
tions  do  1’ Exposition.  Et  n’allez  pas  me  rdpondre 
que  c’est  en  rdddihant  h  satidtd  ces  abominables 
villas  italionnes,  dont  lamoins  horrible  ne  vaut  pas 
le  dernier  manoir  normand,  que  nos  confreres  ont 
appris  ce  qu’ils  savent,  car  il  n’y  a  pas  le  plus 
€loign6  cousinage  entre  la  villa  Madaraa,  par 
exemplo,  et  les  adorables  intdrieurs  de  Versailles.” 
This  is  the  old  controversy  in  very  full  swing 
indeed,  it  will  be  seen.  ‘  M.  Dupuis,  who 
upholds  the  “  Ecole  ”  standard,  puts  the  other 
side  of  the  question  rather  well  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  urging  the  importance  of 
systematic  training  on  the  basis  of  the  central 
styles  of  architecture  : — 

“  Lorsque  le  novice  saura  composer,  mettre  en 
proportions  un  plan,  coupe,  dldvation  ;  qu’il  con- 
naitra  la  decoration  en  general  par  l’etude  stirieuse, 
renechie  des  grands  maitres  de  l’antiquite  ;  qu’il 
aura  jete  son  feu,  que  son  imagination  aura  ete 
moderde,  tempSnSo  par  les  lemons  dos  maitres  ;  h  ce 
moment  seulement  tirez  de  votre  tiroir  le  double 
decimetre,  le  Code,  le  Manuel  des  lois  du  b:\timent 
et  autres  dteignoirs,  et  faites  comprendre  a  l’eicve 
le  module  general.  En  trois  mois  le  jeune  homme 
sera  mis  au  pas  de  la  vie  pratique  et  ses  etudes 
classiques,  ideales  (si  vous  le  voulez),  l'auront  forme 
et  lui  permettront,  suivant  son  temperament, 
d’exdcuter  sinon  du  grand  art,  tout  au  moins  de 
produire  dos  ceuvres  de  gout  et  de  bon  arrange¬ 
ment  architectural.  De  grace,  ne  prdnez  pas  les 
petits  cotes  de  l’bistoire,  no  parlez  pas  tout  de  suite 
daus  l’enseignement :  du  gaz,  de  1  dlectricite,  du 
telephone,  du  tout  it  logout  et  autres  engeances 
modernes  qui  sont  loin  d'etre  podtiques,  qui  n’elbvent 
ni  l’ame  ni  le  cceur  de  l’artiste.” 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  correspondence 
is  headed  “  Triomphe  de  l’Ecole  ”  ;  so  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  director  of  V Architecture,  at  all 
events,  thinks  that  the  “  Ecolists  ”  have  the 
best  of  it. _ 

MOST  people  will  commend  a  wish  which 
Lord  Rosebery  expressed  when  reply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Beck’s  address  upon  the 


opening,  last  week,  of  Clissold  Park, — that  he 
trusted  the  guardians  of  the  park  would  be 
wise  enough  to  leave  Nature  to  her  own  de¬ 
vices  there.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Beck,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Preservation  Committee,  that  so  beautiful  an 
enclosure  is  secured  for  public  enjoyment.  We 
have  already  given  a  brief  history  of  the  pro¬ 
perty*,  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  offered  for  sale  five  years  ago.  In  the 
interval,  the  purchase-moneys,  amounting  to 
96,045/.  10s.  6d.,  were  contributed  by  various 
public  bodies:  25,000/.  by  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  10,000/.  by  St.  Mary,  Stoke 
Newington,  6,000/.  by  South  Hornsey,  5,000/. 
by  St.  John,  Hackney,  2,500/.  by  St.  Mary, 
Islington,  Vestries,  and  47,500/.  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  from  out  of  certain  funds 
rendered  available  by  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act,  1883.  Though  the  laying-out  of 
the  land  is  far  from  completed,  we  are  enabled 
to  say  that  the  principal  entrance  will  be  at 
the  old  lodge,  opposite  to  the  new  parish  church 
(the  late  SirG.  G.  Scott,  architect),  whence  a 
broad  path  will  bend  towards  the  New  River, 
and  there  be  divided  into  two  others.  Of 
these,  one  passes  before  the  not  very  imposing 
house,  despite  its  western  colonnade,  and  so, 
upon  a  raised  causeway,  by  the  trees 
along  the  river’s  left  bank.  The  other  path 
will  lead  across  a  bridge  to  the  portion,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  53  acres,  known 
as  the  “Ilorse-shoe,”  which  includes  some  of 
the  best  trees.  Two  other  bridges  will  afford 
access  to  within  the  curve  of  the  river,  from 
the  Paradise-row  and  Highbury  New  Park 
gates.  The  raising  of  the  “  Horse-shoe  ’’  mound, 
no  longer  marked  by  its  oak-tree,  will  prove 
an  advantage,  since  the  park  is  generally  flat, 
and  much  of  it  lies  lower  than  the  rivers 
level.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  eleva¬ 
tion  “Fat  Turkey-hill,”  in  allusion  to  the 
terms  of  the  old  lease  by  the  chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s,  whereby  the  rental  was  fixed  at  109/. 
and  a  fat  turkey  yearly.  Care  will  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  settlement  and  breeding 
of  wild  fowl  on  the  lake  islands. 


IN  connexion  with  the  Loch  Katrine  Water¬ 
works,  the  piercing  of  the  first  of  the  new 
water-tunnels  included  in  Glasgow’s  water- 
supply  enlargement  scheme  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
series,  commencing  at  Stratliblane,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Glasgow,  and 
ending  at  the  outfall  into  Mugdock  and 
Craigmaddie  service  reservoirs  (the  latter 
now  in  course  of  construction),  one  mile 
and  three  quarters  farther  to  the  south, 
that  being  the  distance  to  which  the  new  or 
second  Mugdock  Tunnel,  as  it  is  called,  ex¬ 
tends.  Boring  commenced  about  midsummer, 
1886,  from  either  end,  and  continued  steadily 
by  constant  relays  of  shifts  up  to  October  of 
last  year,  when  bad  ventilation  in  the  northern 
drift,  and  hindrances  due  to  excessive  inroads 
of  water  there,  induced  the  engineers  to  con¬ 
fine  work  to  the  southern  face,  and  that  has 
been  the  rule  ever  since.  The  junction  of  the 
bores  in  the  centre  of  the  hill  proved  to  be 
most  successful,  hardly  even  the  smallest 
fraction  of  divergence  showing  itself.  Four 
years  was  the  estimate  at  the  time  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Mason  entered  upon  the  contract, 
fully  three  of  these  having  thus  been  con¬ 
sumed  :  but,  although  the  piercing  is  ac¬ 
complished,  there  is  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  interior  dressing  to  be  overtaken. 
Much  of  the  drift  is  through  good  rock,  chiefly 
whinstone,  and  requiring  no  additional  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  there  are  several  insecure  intervals 
of  soft,  or  otherwise  unreliable,  strata,  and 
these  will  have  to  be  lined  with  concrete. 
The  floor  also  will  be  bedded  throughout  with 
the  same  material,  on  a  system  which  will 
reduce  the  friction  of  the  current  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  enable  the  new  tunnel  to  pass 
daily,  in  addition  to  the  increase  arising  from 
the  larger  bore  measurements,  a  much  greater 
proportionate  volume  of  water  than  is  at 
present  within  the  capacity  of  the  original 
tunnel.  It.  is  expected  that  the  new  work 
will  deliver  at  a  rate  a  good  one-third  in 
excess  of  the  present  maximum.  The  esti- 

*  Vide  the  Builder, YttotniTj  25,  1887. 
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mate  for  this  particular  section  of  the  work:, 
which  forms  a  contract  by  itself,  is  40,000/. 
The  other  contracts  to  the  north,  between  this 
point  and  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles  in  all,  are  for  the  most  part  well 
under  way,  the  additional  tunnelling  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  ten  miles,  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisting  of  level  surface  aqueduct  work  and 
syphoning.  _ _ 

AMONG  the  buildings  grouped  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  are  two/<J?arfesin  very  ancient 
styles  of  architecture,  but  exceedingly  modern 
in  their  contents.  One,  in  the  similitude  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  temple  front,  contains 
the  Suez  Canal  Company’s  exhibit,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  model  of  the  Canal,  a  number 
of  photographs,  a  model  of  the  illuminated 
buoys  that  are  used  to  mark  the  channel  in 
certain  places,  and  a  spirited  statue  of  a 
woman  carving  the  name  and  date  of  the 
enterprise  on  a  rock,  for  the  French  have  a 
way  of  getting  sculpture  even  into  practical 
exhibitions  of  this  kind.  The  other  is  the 
much  larger  pavilion  of  the  Mexican  State, 
built  in  the  likeness  of  an  ancient  Mexican 
temple,  with  its  immense  rusticated  basement, 
and  its  characteristic  steep  steps  (about 
2  of  riser  to  1  of  tread)  between  the 
pylons  below  the  central  entrance.  The 
public  are  not  invited  to  enter  by  these  steps 
(which  could  only  have  been  used  by  a  bare¬ 
footed  society),  but  at  lower"  practicable” 
doors  at  the  side.  The  object  of  most  interest  is 
the  admirable  model  of  Captain  Eads’s  ship 
railway  for  cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
knot.  The  modus  operandi  as  illustrated  here 
is  as  follows  :  a  ship  to  be  transported  on  to 
the  railway  is  brought  into  a  large  dock 
the  bed  of  which  is  laid  with  a  slope 
upward  from  deep  water  to  ground -level. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  shallow  side  of  this 
dock  is  a  platform  on  wheels,  and  with  a 
number  of  hydraulic  presses  working  upward 
through  the  floor.  The  rolling  cradle  which 
is  to  carry  the  ship  is  wheeled  on  to  the  rails 
laid  along  this  platform  and  firmly  fixed  to  it, 
and  the  whole  platform  then  descends  side¬ 
ways  into  the  dock  by  gravitation  (controlled 
by  hydraulic  power),  running  down  on  wheels 
working  on  rails  laid  on  the  sloping  bottom  of 
the  dock.  Arrived  into  deep  water,  the  ship 
is  floated  over  and  adjusted  centrally  over 
the  backbone  of  the  cradle,  the  platform  is 
slowly  drawn  up,  and  when  the  ship  begins 
to  bear  on  the  cradle,  the  hydraulic  presses 
on  the  floor  of  the  platform  are  put  in 
action,  by  one  uniform  pressure,  and  as 
they  rise  they  push  upwards  a  set  of 
corresponding  vertical  jacks  in  the  bed  of 
the  cradle,  each  of  which  rises  until  it  clips 
the  portion  of  the  hull  immediately  over  it.  . 
The  platform  then  rises  to  its  original  posi-  ■ 
tion,  the  jacks  are  fixed  at  their  respective  s 
heights  by  a  simple  mechanical  means,  and 
the  cradle  is  ready  to  begin  its  journey  along  ; 
the  railway,  the  rails  of  which  correspond 
with  the  rails  of  the  platform  when  in  its  ; 
original  position  by  the  dock.  As  the  many-  - 
wheeled  cradle  could  not  turn  curves,  the  ? 
line  would  be  laid  in  perfectly  straight  sec-  - 
tions  connected  by  immense  turntables,  the  i 
ship  being  pulled  round  on  these  by  two^of  : 
the  locomotives  which  do  the  rest  of  the  haul-  - 
age,  and  which  now  shunt  on  to  a  circular  r 
track  laid  round  the  turntable.  Mechanically,.  , 
and  apart  from  special  conditions  of  site,  the  1 
whole  thing  seems  very  practicable,  and  at  t 
all  events  the  model  is  worth  seeing. 


TIIE  Brussels  architectural  journal,  L'Emu-  - 
lotion,  devotes  an  article  in  its  last  number  r 
to  the  subject  of  theatre  archaeology,  on  which,  i 
there  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said,  mostly  in*  i 
the  direction  of  criticism.  The  Belgian  i: 
journal  is  severe  on  the  anachronisms  of  fj 
the  Brussels  Opera  -  house,  where,  we  are  e| 
told,  in  the  last  performance  of  “  Romeo  and  ii 
Juliet,”  decorations  from  the  Villa  Medici  of  fj 
1546,  and  the  Ducal  Palace  of  1577,  were  ej 
introduced  in  the  first  scene  of  an  action  sup-  H 
posed  to  take  place  at  Verona  about  1300 ;  1 
while  in  “  Hamlet  ”  the  king  and  nobles  in  r 
costumes  of  the  thirteenth  century  walked,  c 
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in  and  out  of  buildings  in  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  perception  of 
archaeological  correctness  of  costume  gene¬ 
rally  precedes  that  of  architectural  correctness 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  In  the  leading  London 
theatres  there  is  now  a  laudable  attempt  at  a 
general  indication  of  architecture  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  date  of  the  action  ;  but  it  is  very 
.seldom  carried  out  correctly  in  regard  to 
.minor  details. 

IN  The  Antiquary  for  August,  Mr.  E.  W. 

Cox  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
old  Ashton  Manor  House  in  Lancashire,  with 
one  or  two  sketches.  The  House  is  one  of 
gTeat  interest  and  very  picturesque  character, 
■especially  noticeable  for  the  peculiar  buttress¬ 
like  turrets  at  the  angles.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company,  whose  line  runs  a  little 
way  from  the  Manor  House,  are  applying  for 
•powers  for  a  compulsory  sale  in  order  to  build 
a  new  warehouse  there.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  can  be  the  only  available  spot  for 
what  the  company  require,  and  it  is  to  be 
-hoped  their  demand  will  not  be  granted.  It 
is  of  course  useless  to  make  any  kind  of 
appeal  to  a  railway  company  to  leave  alone 
an  old  house  which  is  an  interesting  relic  of 
the  life  and  history  of  a  once-important 
snediteval  family.  Managers  of  railway  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  be  so  constituted  intellectually 
•that  they  would  probably  rather  pull  down  an 
ancient  house  than  take  an  unencumbered  site. 


THE  increasing  habit  on  the  part  of  archi¬ 
tects  of  advertising  their  names  and 
•addresses  on  notice-boards  affixed  to  buildings 
which  they  are  superintending  is  one  which 
all  those  who  care  about  the  honour  and 
nlignity  of  the  architectural  profession  ought 
to  do  their  best  to  oppose  and  put  a  stop  to. 
Some  of  those  who  put  out  these  tradesmen’s 
advertisements,  of  course,  are  mere  hangers- 
•on  at  the  skirts  of  the  profession ;  but  it  is 
done  by  others  who  ought  to  know  better 
and  to  have  more  sense  of  dignity  and  pro¬ 
fessional  propriety.  Shaftesbury  -  avenue 
contains  a  whole  series  of  these  boards  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  architect  in  staring 
capitals ;  sometimes,  we  regret  to  observe, 
with  the  affix  “  F.R.I.B.A.”  There  is  no 
■other  liberal  profession  in  which  this  kind  of 
thing  would  be  done.  What  would  be 
thought  if,  when  straw  laid  down  in  the 
street  gives  the  outward  sign  of  a  serious  case 
of  illness,  a  board  were  fixed  up  on  the  house 
with  the  notice — “  Case  attended  by  Dr. 
-Forceps,  200,  II arley- street  ”  ?  We  venture 
to  think  that  if  any  medical  man  were  so 
regardless  of  his  own  dignity  as  to  do  this,  he 
would  very  soon  find  public  opinion  within 
his  own  profession  too  strong  for  him.  And 
why  does  not  public  opinion  within  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  put  down  this  vulgar  and 
undignified  form  of  touting?  We  should 
like  to  know  what  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  think  of  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  who  degrade  the  status  of  the  profession 
in  that  way?  And  if  they  do  think  pretty 
■strongly  about  it  (as  we  should  imagine),  wiil 
they  tell  these  advertising  gentlemen  what 
they  think  ? 


The  Architectural  Association.  —  A 
-meeting  for  the  formation  of  a  new  class  in 
■connexion  with  the  Association, — viz.,  the  Class 
for  Sketching  aDd  Measuring-up  Buildings  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood, — was  held  at 
No.  9,  Conduic-street,  on  Monday,  July  22,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  presiding.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
■and  several  rules  were  framed.  A  very  stroDg 
list  of  Visitors  was  drawn  up,  which  includes 
the  following  names : — Messrs.  Leonard  Stokes, 
F.  R.  Farrow,  F.  T.  Baggallay,  Millard,  W.  G.  B. 
Lewis,  A.  B.  Pite,  McLaren,  Collard,  Marvin, 
Hooper,  Cresswell,  Horsley,  Simpson,  A.  B. 
Mitchell,  T.  G.  Hart,  and  C.  H.  Lohr,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  rules  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Association.  It  is  proposed  to  make  fortnightly 
visits  on  Saturdays,  when  vacation  visits  do  not 
■take  place.  The  first  visit  will  probably  take 
place  on  Saturday,  August  10.  Mr.  A.  W.  Earle 
was  elected  Secretary,  to  whom  all  communi¬ 
cations  should  be  addressed  at  44,  Mortimer- 
•street,  W. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

We  gave  in  our  last  letter  the  list  of  the 
medals  of  honour  conferred  on  French  and 
foreign  painters  by  the  International  Jury  of 
Fine  Arts.  We  now  give  a  list  of  the  first 
medals  adjudged  by  the  same  jury  to  England 
and  France. 

England  : — Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Messrs. 
Burne-Jones,  Herkomer,  Hook,  Orchardson, 
Whistler,  Forbes,  Leader,  Reid,  Shannon. 

France :  Messrs.  F.  Barrias,  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  John  Lewis  Brown,  Jean  Beraud,  Fer- 
rier,  Fourrier,  Friant,  Humbert,  Le  Blant, 
fimile  Levy,  Luminais,  Maignant,  Merson, 
Montenard,  PtHouse,  Raffaelli,  Rajon,  Renouf, 
Rixens,  Tony  Robert  -  Fleury,  Tattegrain, 
Tissot,  Vayson,  De  Vuillefroy,  Wencker,  Zuber, 
Blanc,  Glaize,  Madame  Demont-Breton,  Adrian 
Demont,  Bondin,  fimile  Breton,  Santay, 
Dubufe,  Meissonnier  fils,  Pointelin,  Hanoteau, 
Zacquet,  Saintin,  Adan,  Dantan,  Mathey, 
Damoye,  Yon,  Gilbert,  Binet,  Ehrmann, 
Courtois,  Dawant,  Aublet,  H.  Martin,  Luigi 
Loir,  Baudouin,  Marec,  Barillot,  Gceuneutte,  H. 
Pille,  L6pine. 

As  space  fails  us  for  the  list  of  other  rewards, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
Messrs.  Fildes,  A.  Gow,  F.  Gregory,  Water- 
house,  C.  Hunter,  S.  Knight,  James  Sant,  and 
Stone  have  obtained  second  medals ;  Messrs. 
Aumonier,  Beadle,  Calderon,  Fisher,  Kenning- 
ton,  Macbeth,  Morris,  Murray,  Stokes,  Wyllie, 
Charlton,  Crofts,  Goodall,  Riviere,  Smythe, 
Starr,  and  Woods,  third  medals. 

In  sculpture,  medals  of  honour  have  been 
decreed  to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  F.  Leighton  for 
England;  and  to  MM.  Merci6,  Barrias,  Dalou, 
Ingalbert,  Roty,  Noel,  Turcan,  Peinte,  Lanson, 
and  Carles,  for  France. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  that  all  the  awards  by  the 
juries  of  special  groups  have  to  be  ratified  by 
the  superior  jury  of  twenty -one  members. 

As  usual,  there  are  plenty  of  malcontents  and 
disappointed  people  in  reference  to  these  awards, 
and  the  newspapers  have  published  complaints 
and  protestations,  and  even  refusals  to  accept 
the  medals  on  the  part  of  a  certain  number  of 
artists  who  have  a  higher  idea  of  their  own 
talent  than  that  held  by  the  jury.  These 
demonstrations  of  wounded  amour-propre  are 
unworthy  of  art.  How  many  artists  of  real 
genius  have  patiently  waited  for  years  for  an 
official  recognition  of  their  merit  which,  after 
all,  could  add  nothing  to  their  reputation  ?  We 
need  not  go  further  back  than  the  Exhibition 
of  1867,  when  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  accepted 
graciously  the  Third-class  Medal  which  had 
been  contemptuously  refused  by  MM.  Debat 
Ponsan  and  L6on  Comerre.  But  these  are 
quarrels  which  are  only  interesting  to  the  self- 
interested,  and  about  which  we  need  say  no 
more  here.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  suppress  altogether  these  recom¬ 
penses,  which  are  the  objects  merely  of  ambitious 
vanity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dignity  of  art. 

We  may  give,  however,  some  of  the  official 
honours  which  have  been  awarded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  National  Fete  of  July  14th, 
which  is  always  a  special  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
tributing  recognitions  of  this  kind.  M.  Jules 
Coutan,  designer  of  the  monumental  fountain 
in  the  central  garden  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
has  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  as  also  M.  Walwein,  architect  of  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Ministry  of  War.*  The  Cross  of 
Chevalier  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Blavette, 
architect,  principal  superintendent  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines ;  to  M. 
Gauthier,  architect  of  the  triumphal  arch  at 
the  Pont  d’Alma,  and  the  monumental  portal 
of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  ;  to  M.  Saladin, 
architect  of  the  Tunisian  Palace  ;  M.  Gaston 
Henard,  principal  superintending  architect  of 
the  Palais  des  Arts  LibSraux  and  Beaux  Arts ; 
M.  Marcel  Lambert,  architect  “  des  batiments 
civils  ”  and  to  the  works  at  the  Palace  of 
Versailles ;  and  M.  Montel,  revising  architect 
far  the  general  direction  of  works  of  the 
Exhibition. 

We  have,  at  all  events,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  on  this  occasion  the  architects  hold 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  honour-list.  They 
are  not  generally  in  the  way  of  being  too  much 
spoiled  in  this  respect,  and  the  awards  have  had 
the  effect  in  this  case  of  giving  recognition  to 
able  collaborators  in  subordinate  positions,  who 
are  too  often  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Inaugurations  have  been  going  on  almost 
continuously  for  some  time.  After  that  of  the 
*  Illustrated  in  our  last  number. 


small  Bartholdi  statue,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  comes  that  of  the  statue  of 
Raspail  the  chemist,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was 
a  revolutionary  enrage.  This  rather  ponderous 
monument  is  the  work  of  the  two  brothers 
Morice,  to  whom  we  owe  the  immense  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  Place  de  la  Republique.  It  has 
been  erected  at  the  angle  of  the  Boulevard 
Raspail  and  the  Boulevard  Edgar  Quinet.  M. 
Leopold  Morice  designed  and  modelled  the 
statue  of  Raspail,  the  two  bas-reliefs  on  the 
pedestal  being  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Morice. 

Some  days  later  took  place  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  to  Admiral  Coligny,  erected 
in  a  small,  silent,  melancholy  square  near  the 
chevet  of  the  Temple  de  l’Oratoire  of  the 
Louvre,  and  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where 
Coligny  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Charles  IX. 
This  monument,  of  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  speak,  stands  10  60  metres  high. 
It  was  executed  after  the  designs  of  M.  Scellier 
de  Gisors,  architect.  The  surbase,  mounted  on 
three  steps,  is  in  white  marble.  On  each  side 
of  the  fronton  which  crowns  the  surbase,  in  a 
tomb  form,  are  seated  two  figures  also  in  white 
marble,  which  as  well  as  the  principal  statue, 
are  the  work  of  M.  Crauk.  The  figure  on  the 
right  represents  “la  Patrie”  holding  a  drawn 
sword  and  a  crown ;  that  on  the  right  “  la 
Religion  ”  holding  a  palm.  In  the  middle,  on  a 
pedestal  of  grey  granite,  is  the  statue  of 
Coligny,  in  white  marble,  of  which  an  illustra¬ 
tion  has  appeared  in  the  Builder.  An  open 
Bible  is  placed  before  the  pedestal,  which  is 
framed  between  two  columns  of  pierre  de  Lor¬ 
raine  supporting  an  entablature  which  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Coligny  coat  of  arms  between  two 
Renaissance  vases.  The  architect  and  sculptor 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
a  monument  of  dignified  and  suitable  character 
and  wrought  out  with  much  refinement  of 
style. 

On  the  15th  of  July  there  took  place  also  the 
inauguration  of  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  built 
by  M.  Blondel  on  the  site  of  the  old  “  Halle 
aux  bles,”  the  cupola  of  which  alone  has  been 
utilised.  Some  days  afterwards  the  opening 
took  place  of  two  charitable  establishments 
founded  by  foreign  benefactors :  the  “  Fonda- 
tion  Rossini”  and  the  “  Maison  de  Retraite” 
of  the  brothers  Galignani.  The  first  has  been 
built  in  a  corner  of  the  fine  park  of  the  “  Asile 
de  Ste  Perine  ”  at  Auteuil ;  the  second  on  the 
Boulevard  Bineau  at  Neuilly ;  and  both  have 
been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  “Administration  de  l’Assistance 
Publique." 

The  latest  official  ceremony  has  been  the 
opening  of  new  Zoological  Galleries,  and  the 
new  Conservatory  of  the  Natural  History  De¬ 
partment,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  new 
Zoological  Pavilion  is  in  two  sections.  On  the 
faQade  towards  the  Garden,  two  galleries  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  building ;  behind  is  a 
large  hall,  55  m.  long  by  25  m.  wide,  with 
aisles  8  metres  wide,  repeated  on  the  two  upper 
stories.  This  building,  the  exterior  fa<;ade  of 
which  offers  a  certain  degree  of  sober  decora¬ 
tive  effect,  in  a  good  style,  is  the  design  of 
M.  Andr6,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  who 
has  just  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

A  monument  to  Condorcet,  to  be  eventually 
erected  on  the  quay  opposite  to  that  on  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Voltaire,  is  at  present  the 
object  of  a  public  competition  ;  and  there  will 
shortly  be  erected  the  group  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  Alfred  de  Musset ;  a  monument  offered 
to  the  Municipality  by  a  rich  citizen,  M.  Osiris, 
who  has  commissioned  MM.  Falgui&reand  Merci§ 
to  execute  the  figures.  The  monument  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  “  bassin  in  front 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Rue  Males- 
herbes.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  a 
separate  statue  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  by 
“  la  Jeunesse  Fran<;aise,”  which  M.  Granet  has 
been  commissioned  to  execute. 

The  scaffolding  which  long  hid  the  mosaic 
cupola  of  the  escalier  Daru,  at  the  Louvre,  has 
at  last  been  removed.  This  cupola,  elliptical  in 
form,  was  commenced  five  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Guillaume.  Dedicated  to  “the 
Renaissance,”  it  is  decorated  in  the  pendentives 
with  four  large  figures  on  a  blue  ground, 
symbolising  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Above,  on  a  large  frieze,  winged  genii, 
relieved  on  a  gold  ground,  hold  medallions  with 
the  portraits  in  cameo  of  Raphael,  Poussin, 
Rubens,  and  Diirer.  The  principal  figures,  the 
winged  genii,  and  the  medallions  are  all 
executed  from  the  cartoons  of  M.  Lenepveu,  in 
the  national  atelier  of  mosaic  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  M.  Vannutelli,  a  distinguished  mosaic 
artist  in  the  service  of  the  Vatican  works,  whose 
assistance  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
l£cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  second  cupola,  situated  above  the 
“  Victory  of  Samothrace,”  and  which  is  to  be 
consecrated  to  “  Antiquity,”  will  include  figures 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome.  These 
two  latter  figures  are  already  partly  executed. 

At  the  Pantheon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  M.  le  Deschault,  the  final  preparations 
have  been  completed  for  the  translation  to  that 
building  of  the  remains  of  Carnot,  Marceau, 
Latour  d' Auvergne,  and  Baudin  ;  the  ceremony 
of  reception  being  fixed  for  the  4th  of  August. 
On  the  same  day,  the  President  is  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  a  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Panth6on  to  the  memory  of 
Hoche  and  Kleber.  It  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  right-hand  transept,  the 
pictorial  decoration  of  which  was  long  ago 
assigned  to  MM.  Th6odore  Maillot,  Joseph 
Blanc,  and  Henri  Levy.  Advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  occasion  to  destroy  the  immense 
heap  of  funeral  wreaths  which  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  crypt  of  the  Panth6on  since  the 
interment  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Though  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of 
the  numerous  fetes  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  at  Paris  in  honour  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Exhibition,  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  those  which  took  place 
at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  on  the  10th  and 
13th  of  July,  and  which  necessitated  the 
luxurious  furnishing  of  the  edifice,  and  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  gigantic  ballroom  capable  of 
containing  60,000  visitors.  The  success  of  these 
fetes  did  the  greatest  credit,  once  more,  to  M. 
Alphand’s  genius  for  scene-setting,  and  also  to 
M.  Thomas,  the  young  architect  under  whose 
charge  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  is  placed,  who 
in  this  exceptional  organisation,  carried  out  in 
a  few  weeks  and  at  a  cost  of  700,000  francs, 
gave  striking  proof  of  his  ability  and  good  taste. 

At  one  of  its  recent  sittings  the  Municipal 
Council  voted  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
certain  number  of  works  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  which  were  in  the  Salon  of  1889.  Among 
the  pictures  we  may  mention  “TlStfi"  of  M. 
Roll ;  and  among  the  works  of  sculpture  the 
fine  “  Chien  Danois  ”  in  grey  marble  exhibited 
by  M.  Gardet.  We  pass  over  in  silence  the 
other  purchases,  which  had  little  to  justify  them. 
But  what  is  open  to  positive  criticism  is  the 
choice  of  a  third-rate  artist  to  engrave  the 
commemorative  medal  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  M.  Eiffel  and  all  who  have  worked  on  his 
tower.  Had  they  addressed  themselves  to 
M.  Chaplain,  M.  Roty,  or  M.  Daniel  Dupuy  (not 
to  mention  other  lesser  names),  they  would  have 
had  an  interesting  and  well-executed  design ; 
as  it  is,  the  commonplace  figure  in  contempla¬ 
tion  before  the  tower  is  marked  by  neither  taste 
nor  originality  nor  excellence  of  execution. 

We  may  add  that  the  Municipal  Council  has 
recently  been  occupied  in  filling  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death  among  the  artists  who  are 
commissioned  with  the  decorations  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  M.  Emile  Levy  replaces  Cabanel  in 
the  Salon  des  Caryatides,  and  the  landscape 
which  should  have  been  executed  by  M. 
Lavieille  has  been  entrusted  to  his  pupil 
M.  Berthelon. 

At  the  ftcole  des  Beaux- Arts  they  have  just 
given  the  award  on  the  competition  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  painting.  The  subject 
was  taken  from  the  New  Testament — “The 
Healing  of  the  Paralytic.”  The  “  first  grand 
prize  ’’  was  accorded  to  M.  Gaston  Lliys,  pupil 
of  Messrs.  Bonnat,  Gustave  Boulanger,  and 
Olivier  Merson;  M.  Ernest  Laurent,  pupil  of 
Messrs.  Lehmann,  Hebert,  and  Merson,  has 
obtained  a  “  second  first  grand  prize  ”  ;  a  “  first 
second  grand  prize  ”  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Danguy,  pupil  of  Messrs.  Jules  Lefebvre, 
Boulanger,  and  Gabriel  Ferrier ;  and  a  “  second 
second  grand  prize”  to  M.  Charles  Lenoir, 
pupil  of  Messrs.  Bouguereau  and  Tony  Robert- 
Fleury. 

As  regards  the  other  competitions  of  the 
School,  that  of  the  second  class,  of  which  the 
subject  was  “  A  Restaurant,”  has  produced  the 
following  results:  —  Out  of  forty-one  designs 
sent  in,  the  Jury  of  Architecture  has  given  one 
first  mention  to  M.  Binet,  pupil  of  M.  Andr6, 
and  nineteen  second  mentions.  In  the  com¬ 
petition;  of  analytical  elements,  the  subject  for 
which  was  “A  Chapel,”  out  of  eighty-three 
designs  exhibited,  the  Jury  has  granted  seventy - 
nine  mentions;  and  finally,  for  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  sketches,  for  which  the  subject  was  “  A 
Country  House,”  out  of  thirty-one  sketches 


exhibited,  the  Jury  has  given  nineteen  men¬ 
tions. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  two  able 
artists,  M.  Louis  Jules  Etex,  and  M.  Otto  de 
Thoren.  The  former  of  these  was  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  who  died  last  year,  and 
a  pupil  of  Lethieres  and  Ingres.  He  began 
his  career  at  the  Salon  of  1833,  with  some  por¬ 
traits  which  obtained  a  second  medal,  and  his 
picture  of  “  Adam  and  Eve  ”  gained  for  him 
the  same  reward  at  the  Salon  of  1838.  He 
painted  a  St.  Philibert  for  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  and  various  portraits  for  the 
Museum  of  Versailles,  notably  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency.  M.  Etex,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  was  also  a  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Decorative  Arts. 

The  animal  painter  Otto  von  Thoren,  who  had 
lived  in  Paris  for  many  years  past,  was  born  at 
Vienna.  He  obtained  a  medal  in  1869  for  two 
pictures  which  were  much  noticed :  “  Horse¬ 
stealers  ”  and  “  Cattle-stealers.”  He  obtained  a 
second  medal  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  at  the  Salon  of  1886,  with  his  “  Labour  ” 
and  “The  Refuge.”  He  was  a  most  con¬ 
scientious  artist,  indefatigable  in  work,  full  of 
kindliness  towards  young  painters,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  the  dignity  of  bis  character 
and  life.  He  had  exhibited  this  year  two  pic¬ 
tures  :  “  In  Autumn  ”  and  “  A  Flock  of  Sheep” 
— a  storm  effect.  He  reckoned  none  but  friends 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Jury  for  Austria  and  Hungary. 
He  died  suddenly,  on  the  day  of  the  National 
Fete,  at  the  age  of  61  years. 

P.S. — We  may  add,  as  a  conclusion  to  this 
letter,  that  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  the  well-known 
art-critic,  has  just  been  nominated  member  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  place 
of  M.  Eugene  Veron,  deceased. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS. 

The  fifth  of  these  visits  was  made  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  to  Maidstone  and  Leeds  Castle.  As 
there  are  several  architectural  objects  of  interest 
in  Maidstone  itself,  a  whole  day  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose.  On  arriving  at  the  station, 
the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  Hurbert  Bensted, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  who,  being  the  A. A.  Sketching- 
Club  Consul  for  the  district,  had  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  guide  to  Chillington  Manor- 
house  (now  the  Museum),  the  Palace,  and  the 
church.  The  members  were  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  obtaining  Mr.  Bensted's  services,  the 
restorations  and  additions  to  the  Museum,  as 
well  as  the  work  at  the  Palace,  which  has  lately 
been  acquired  by  the  town,  and  utilised  as  a 
School  of  Art,  &c.,  having  been  carried  out  by 
him,  and  he  was,  therefore,  able  to  point  out 
much  that  was  of  interest,  and  which  only 
one  who  knew  the  buildings  well  would  be 
acquainted  with. 

The  Museum  was  the  first  place  visited,  a  few 
piers  and  other  fragments  originally  belonging 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Faith  being  noticed,  also 
the  cloister  under  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Manor-house. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  museum  is  the 
house  built  by  Nicholas  Barham,  Sergeant-at- 
Law  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Recorder  of  Maid¬ 
stone.  The  old  [house  was  used  as  a  private 
dwelling  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles,  in 
1855,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  town,  the 
late  owner  having  bequeathed  his  pictures  and 
archceologic-al  collection  to  the  town. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  besides  many 
remains  of  the  original  structure,  there  are 
several  objects  of  interest  to  the  architectural 
student,  as  wood-carving,  tiles,  Ac.  In  1874 
East  Farleigh  Court  Lodge,  being  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  but  possessing  some  fine  half-tim¬ 
bered  work,  was  pulled[down,  and  portions  of  it 
rebuilt  adjoining  the  museum. 

On  leaving  the  Museum  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  was  visited.  Maid¬ 
stone  was  formerly  a  favourite  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  many  Archbishops,  and  in  1348  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ufford  commenced  a  new  palace,  which 
his  successor  Simon  Islip  finished.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Courtenay  died  here.  The  building  is  in 
very  good  general  preservation,  although  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  recent  purchase  by  the  town,  it  was 
used  as  two  private  houses,  during  which  period 
much  of  the  old  work  was  hidden.  The  hall  is 
now  a  good-sized  room  with  oak  panelling,  and 
the  old  staircase  still  exists,  but  with  signs  of 
more  than  one  alteration.  Throughout  the 
building  are  traces  of  alterations  made  at  a 
comparatively  early  date,  which  leads  Mr. 


Bensted  to  believe  that  the  front  wall,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  some  feet  in  advance  of  its- 
original  position.  In  this  he  is  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  the  mouldings  of  the  door  jambs 
and  string-courses  which  appear  to  be  attempts 
to  imitate  earlier  work,  portions  of  which  can 
be  traced,  though  much  weather-worn.  In  the 
garden  are  some  vaulted  outbuildings  which 
evidently  had  an  upper  storey  over  them,  there 
being  traces  of  the  external  stair.  There  is  also- 
a  doorway  from  the  palace  grounds  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  church,  which  was  not  visited. 

The  present  Church  of  All  Saints  was  erected 
by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  on  the  site  of .  an 
earlier  one,  but  the  axis  of  the  present  church 
is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  original  one,  which 
was  probably  a  smaller  building.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  also  gave  to  the  church  the  college,  or 
hospital  for  poor  travellers,  founded  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Boniface,  in  1260,  and  erected  the- 
present  college  buildings  and  gateway  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1396. 

The  first  Principal  of  the  College,  John 
Wootton,  who  died  in  1471,  is  buried  in  the 
south  chancel  aisle  ;  his  monument  still  retain¬ 
ing  some  very  considerable  remains  of  colour 
decoration. 

After  luncheon  the  party  drove  to  Leeds- 
Castle,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Wickham  Martin,  the  brother  of  the  late  owner. 
The  following  outline  history  of  the  building 
may  be  of  interest : — 

About  the  year  857,  Ethelbert  being  then- 
King  of  Kent,  a  fortified  camp  was  formed,, 
probably  on  the  largest  island  on  which  this- 
castle  now  stands.  Most  authorities  derive  the- 
name  of  Leeds  from  Ledian  (or,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  called,  Led  or  Leddan),  who  was  the 
King’s  counsellor  and  general,  and  is  usually 
credited  with  the  formation  of  the  island 
stockade.  Others,  referring  to  the  name- 
“  Esiedes,”  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  Dooms¬ 
day  survey,  derive  it  from  “  Slades,”  meaning, 
an  open  place  in  the  woods ;  but  it  is  probably 
only  the  two  words  “  es  Ledes”  =  of  Led. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Saxon  camp  was  very  shortly  afterwards  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  apparently  was- 
not  restored  until  after  the  Conquest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  we  find 
Leeds  held  (like  many  other  places  in  this 
county)  by  Odo,  and  at  his  disgrace,  shortly 
afterwards,  William  granted  the  manor  to  the- 
Crevicceurs  of  Chartham,  near  Canterbury 
(which  will  be  remembered  by  architects  as 
possessing  in  its  church[some  fine  examples  of 
Kentish  window  tracery),  and  referred  to  now 
because  the  chapel  in  the  old  castle  (on  the 
small  island)  had  somewhat  similar  tracery 
placed  in  the  windows  in  1314  after  the  earlier 
work  had  been  blown  in  by  a  hurricane  the 
old  jambs  being  retained.  v  V- 'i ' 

The  Crevicceurs  apparently  kept  possession  to 
a  certain  extent  until  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
although  we  find  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  seizing 
and  attempting  to  hold  it  for  Maud  (or  Matilda)) 
against  Stephen,  by  whom,  however,  it  was- 

After  this  we  find  the  Crevicceurs  again  in- 
possession,  and  mentioned  in  connexion  with- 
the  Dover  Castle  guard,  Leeds  being  one  of  the- 
manors  which  had  to  supply  a  certain  number 
of  men  for  this  purpose. 

Durmg  the  Barons’  War,  in  the  last  years 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Crevicceur,  then  holding 
Leeds,  got  into  disgrace;  and  we  find  the 
castle  in  the  hands  of  the  Leybornes,  from 
whom  it  passed  (probably  by  compulsory  ex¬ 
change)  to  King  Edward  I. ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  this  came  about,  as  we  find  that) 
King,  when  be  settled  the  castle  on  his  Queen,. 
Eleanor,  and  afterwards  on  his  second  wife,. 
Margaret,  obtained  a  confirmation  from  the 
then  living  Crevicceur.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  Sir  Roger  Leyborne  (to  whom  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.)  dying  in  1271,  fris¬ 
son,  another  Sir  Roger,  alienated  it  to  the  King 
on  account  of  troublesome  litigation  with  the 
contemporary  Crevicceurs.™ 

From  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  a  Royal  domain,  and  frequently  formed  a- 
portion  of  the  dowry  of  successive  queens* 
Edward  gave  it  to  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  his  second  wife. 

Edward  II.  gave  the  castle  to  Lord  Badles- 
mere  (generally  known  and  referred  to  as  “the 
rich  Lord  Badlesmere  ”)  in  exchange  for  other 
property.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  the 
right  to  do  this,  as  the  reversion  belonged  to  his- 
wife  Isabella,  who  in  1321,  during  the  absence 
of  Lord  Badlesmere  [with  the  Barons  in  the 
north,  appeared  one  evening  at  Leeds,  and* 
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1.  Outer  Barbican. 

2.  Castle  Mill. 

3.  3,  3.  Positions  of  original  drawbridges. 

4.  Inner  Barbican,  through  which,  by  opening 

the  sluices,  all  using  the  roads,  A,  B,  and  C, 
were  compelled  to  pass. 


6.  Sluices. 

6.  Gatehouse  and  Constable’s  quarters. 

7.  Inner  Bailey. 

8.  Wall  of  enciente. 

9.  Outer  Bailey. 


10.  Bath  of  Edward  I. 

11.  Maidens’  Tower. 

12.  Modern  House. 

13.  Keep,  or  Old  Castle. 

14.  Chapel. 

M,  M.  M.  Moat. 


representing  that  she  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury,  requested  shelter  for  the  night,  but 
was  refused  admittance  by  the  castellan,  and 
on  force  being  resorted  to,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  Queen,  however,  complained  to  Edward, 
who  at  once,  by  a  writ  dated  Oct.  17, 1321,  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  summoned  the  men  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire  to 
meet  him  at  Leeds.  Lord  Badlesmere  attempted 
to  treat  with  the  King,  but  finding  it  useless 
did  not  even  try  to  help  the  inmates  of  the 
castle,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
castellan,  Walter  Colepeper,  was  hung,  and 
Lady  Badlesmere  and  family  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

In  1395  Richard  II.  was  here,  having  settled 
the  castle  on  his  queen,  Ann  of  Bohemia.  He 
received  Froissart,  who  in  his  history  tells  us 
that  “  the  King  was  going  to  a  beautiful  palace 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  called  Leeds  Castle.” 
During  the  same  visit  the  King  issued  the 
writs  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  to 
expel  Lollards  and  to  examine  Wiclif’ s  “  Tria- 
logus.”  Shortly  afterwards  Richard  was  im¬ 
prisoned  here  by  Henry  IV.,  who  also  settled 
the  castle  on  his  queen,  and  granted  the  use  of 
it  to  Archbishop  Arundel. 

In  1425  Catharine  of  Valois  was  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Leeds,  which  she  held  till  1437. 
During  this  time  the  Curfew  Bell  was  fixed.  It 
is  dated  1435,  and  has  in  low  relief  representa¬ 
tions  of  “The  Crufixion,”  “The  Virgin  and 
Child,”  and  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.” 
About  the  same  time  the  “  Old  Castle  ”  assumed 
its  _  present  appearance,  and  possibly  the 
Maiden’s  Tower  was  built,  though  some  at¬ 
tribute  that  to  Henry  VIII. 

Henry  VIII.  visited  Leeds  on  his  way  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  during  his  stay 
in  France  fat  bucks  were  sent  over  from  the 
park  here  for  the  use  of  the  Court.  The  castle 
seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Guide- 
ford  by  Henry,  and  in  1632  passed  by  purchase 
to  Lord  Colepeper,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  he  claimed  descent  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  castellan  who  was  hung  here  more 
than  300  years  before.  It  next  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Fairfax  family,  the  last  direct 
descendant  being  General  Martin,  who  inherited 
at  in  1800.  On  his  death  he  bequeathed  it  to  his 
cousin  Fiennes  Wykeham,  who  curiously  was  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Roger  de  Leyborne,  who  had 
held  it  500  years  before.  Mr.  Fiennes  Wickham 
took  the  additional  name  of  Martin,  and  the 
castle  is  still  owned  by  the  family. 


Referring  now  more  particularly  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself : — The  earliest  part  of  the  present 
buildings  to  which  any  definite  date  has  been 
assigned  is  the  chapel,  which  was  built  in  1280, 
a  considerable  amount  of  other  work  being 
carried  out  at  the  same  time  by  Edward  I.  on 
the  castle  coming  into  his  hands.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  had  noticed  how  well 
adapted  the  place  was  for  making  a  strong 
fortified  position  which  should  dominate  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  and  so  assist  in  protecting 
London  from  invaders  attempting  to  gain  access 
by  means  of  the  Kentish  roads.  Although  the 
work  of  Edward  is  the  earliest  to  which  a  date 
has  been  assigned,  it  has  been  made  quite  clear 
by  frequent  investigations  that  much  of  his 
work  is  built  upon,  or  added  to,  work  previously 
existing,  and  which  still  remains,  although  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  period  it  belongs. 

Although  Edward,  therefore,  devoted  himself 
largely  to  the  fortification  of  the  castle,  he  yet 
paid  some  attention  to  the  luxuries  of  a  royal 
residence,  for  he  constructed  here  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  a  swimming-bath,  an  ap¬ 
pendage  which  he  added  to  several  of  his 
houses.  Probably  he  brought  the  idea  from  the 
East,  or  possibly  baths  were  a  luxury  introduced 
by  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  as  we  find  the 
bath  at  Leeds  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  kept  by  the  executors  of  that 
queen. 

As  a  specimen  of  military  architecture  and 
engineering  it  should  be  noticed  that  by  means 
of  sluices  it  was  possible  to  flood  the  ground 
beyond  the  causeways  on  which  the  roads  were 
formed,  so  compelling  all  using  them  to  pass 
through  the  castle  barbican,  while  a  small 
watch-room  near  the  guard-rooms  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  look-out  holes  commanding  each  of 
the  approaches. 

There  also  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  or 
moat,  being  poisoned  by  the  enemy,  spring- 
water  was  laid  on  from  a  spring  nearly  half-a- 
mile  off,  by  means  of  a  lead  pipe,  which  is 
recorded  to  have  needed  repair  in  1367,  so  it 
had  evidently  been  constructed  previously. 

From  a  survey  made  in  1314  we  learn  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  inner  barbican  had 
slipped,  and  the  jury  appointed  to  examine  it 
said  they  could  not  estimate  the  cost  of  repair 
without  letting  off  the  water  from  the  moat  to 
see  the  foundations.  This  would  probably  have 
been  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  barbican  was 
purposely  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Len,  in 


order  to  prevent  besiegers  being  able  to  cut  off 
the  water. 

The  arrangement  of  an  outer  and  inner 
barbican  is  somewhat  rare  in  English  castles 
of  this  date,  though  found  sometimes  in  France. 

The  castle  buildings  occupy  three  islands,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  the  inner  barbican  ;  the 
second  to  the  gate -house,  with  guard-rooms  and 
Constables’  apartments,  the  inner  and  the  outer 
bailey,  and  the  lord’s  residence  ;  while  the  third 
was  occupied  by  the  keep.  All  the  islands  were 
connected  only  by  drawbridges,  so  that  they 
could  be  separately  defended. 

The  gate-house  is  probably  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  or  John,  but  was  raised  by  Edward  I., 
and  the  machicolation  probably  added  by 
Richard  II. 

The  bath  already  referred  to  was  apparently 
planned  by  Edward  during  a  visit  here  in 
August,  1289,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  was 
ever  used,  as  the  Queen  died  the  following  year, 
and  the  king  is  not  known  to  have  visited  Leeds 
since,  although  the  work  was,  perhaps,  carried 
on  until  1291,  as  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
account  Rolls  of  a  payment  to  Thomas  of 
Lamberhurst  “  for  paving  the  hath  of  the  King 
at  Ledes." 

The  floor  measured  22  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  a 
centena  of  Reigate  stone  was  purchased  for  the 
purpose.  This  may  have  been  100  stones  2  ft. 
square. 

Turning  now  to  the  Gatehouse,  after  passing 
through  the  gate  to  the  left  was  a  vaulted  cell 
with  curious  shaft,  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  chimney  ;  or,  as  some  think,  a  means 
of  ventilation.  A  bench  was  also  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  guard  and  those  waiting  to  see 
the  Constable.  On  the  upper  floor  were  two 
guard-rooms,  one  for  the  privates  and  another 
for  a  superior  rank,  while  in  close  proximity  was 
the  Constable’s  room,  approached  by  a  narrow 
passage  as  an  additional  means  of  defence. 
Communicating  with  the  Constable’s  room  was 
squint  ”  to  allow  of  his  giving  orders  with 
regard  to  the  drawbridge  or  portcullis  without 
leaving  his  room.  A  small  ante-room  with  look¬ 
out  holes,  commanding  the  three  causeways 
and  their  approaches,  was  also  provided. 

Having  just  referred  to  the  portcullis  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  notice  that  in  January,  1386, 
we  find  that  “  Thomas  Bromelegh,  the  Clerk  of 
Works  at  Rochester  Castle,  delivered  to  William 
Okangre,  Deputy  of  Sir  John  Devereux,  Con¬ 
stable  of  Leeds  Castle,  two  new  portcullises 
with  all  needful  ironwork  and  nails,  and  a  new 
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iron  ring  for  the  barrier  near  the  mill.”  Some 
years  previous  to  this,  the  castle  is  said  to  have 
undergone  restoration  at  the  hands  of  no  less 
a  person  than  William  of  Wykeham,  who  in 
1359  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Royal 
castles  of  Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlow. 
But  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  he  carried 
out  here. 

The  original  lord's  house  was  pulled  down  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  new  house  built 
by  the  Smyth  family,  finished  in  time  of 
James  I. 

This  was  only  connected  with  the  “  old  castle” 
by  a  wooden  bridge. 

In  1750  Lord  Fairfax  took  out  the  mullions 
from  the  Smyth’s  house  and  inserted  sashes. 
He  also  put  sham  Gothic  heads  to  the  windows, 
so  that  there  was  very  little  of  interest  left  in 
1822,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
house  built,  the  oak  mantel  from  the  old  draw¬ 
ing-room  being  placed  in  the  dining-room.  The 
cellars  under  the  house  are  probably  twelfth 
century  work. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  Dutch 
prisoners  confined  in  the  old  castle,  or 
“  Gloriette,”  caused  a  fire,  by  which  the  original 
plan  of  that  portion  was  lost,  although  the 
chapel,  as  well  as  Henry  VIII.’s  banquetting 
hall  and  kitchen,  have  since  been  identified. 
Externally  the  appearance  of  the  castle  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  little  altered  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  the  modern  house  is  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  erected  by  the  Smyths. 


Jllusf  rattans. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
WIMBLEDON. 

HE  body  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  at  Wimbledon  was  built  from 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  designs  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  complete  it  by 
the  addition  of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  were 
omitted  for  want  of  funds.  The  church  con¬ 
sists  of  a  chancel  with  an  organ-chamber  on  its 
north  side,  and  a  nave  with  a  north  aisle,  and 
provides  nearly  800  sittings. 

Owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  height  is 
obtained  under  the  chancel  for  the  vestry.  The 
material  is  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
sparingly  introduced,  cut  bricks  being  used  for 
the  moulded  arches  and  jambs  of  doors  and 
windows,  both  within  and  without  the  building. 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  marble ;  the  chancel  is 
paved  with  marble  mosaic,  and  the  chancel 
seats  are  of  black  walnut.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  Townsend,  of  Wimbledon  ;  the  marble  work 
was  done  and  the  stalls  made  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
&  Brindley,  and  the  heating  apparatus  is  by 
Messrs.  Longden  &  Co. 


EXAMPLES  OF  MEDIAEVAL  WOOD¬ 
CARVING. 

The  three  examples  from  Wells  Cathedral  are 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  now, 
with  a  number  of  other  interesting  details,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Cathedral  Library  over  the  east 
walk  of  the  cloister.  The  Miserere,  from  Coven¬ 
try,  is  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  the  present 
choir  stalls  on  the  north  side.  David  with  his 
harp  is  still  fairly  perfect,  but  the  majority  of 
the  figures  have  been  very  much  mutilated,  and 
Jesse  himself  has  fared  badly.  New  College 
Chapel  stalls  are  in  good  preservation,  and  the 
examples  given  are  only  a  few  from  a  wonderful 
variety  to  be  found  there. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  RUDDINGTON, 
NEAR  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  perspective  view  and  small  plan  given 
will  sufficiently  show  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  church.  The  only  part  of  the  old 
church  retained  is  the  tower  and  spire ;  the 
latter  was  pulled  down,  a  new  belfry  built  upon 
the  old  tower,  and  then  re-erected ;  the  total 
height  to  the  top  of  the  spire  is  116  ft.  The 
materials  used  for  the  exterior  walling  is  Cox- 
bench  stone ;  the  interior  is  lined  with  stone 
from  the  Bath  quarries.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  slates.  An  oak  dado,  7  ft.  high,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  nave 
roof  is  open  timber  work ;  that  over  the  aisles 
and  chancel  is  boarded  and  ribbed,  the  latter 
being  decorated  in  colour  with  figures,  nearly 
life-size,  representing  St.  George,  St.  Uriel,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Raphael,  surrounded  by  adoring 
angels  and  angels  throwing  incense,  executed 
by  Mr.  Cantrill,  of  Manchester,  from  full-size 


cartoons  drawn  by  the  architects.  The  floor  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  of  wood  blocks,  with  tile 
passages ;  that  of  the  chancel  of  Hopton-wood 
stone  in  12  in.  squares;  and  the  sanctuary  of 
encaustic  tiles,  all  laid  by  Messrs.  Conway,  of 
Manchester.  The  chancel  screen  is  surmounted 
by  a  massive  cross,  and,  together  with  the  side 
screens,  benches,  and  altar,  is  of  traceried  and 
carved  oak  ;  the  latter  has  statuettes  in  niches, 
representing  St.  John,  Melchisedek,  St.  Peter, 
and  Aaron,  the  work  of  Mr.  Millsom,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  The  altar-top  is  of  Hopton-wood  stone. 
Behind  the  altar  is  an  embroidered  dossal  and 
wings,  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany.  The 
east  window  is  filled  with  glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Bell,  and  represents  the  history  of 
the  priesthood  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  This  window  has  been  fully  and 
elaborately  described  in  a  work  written  by  an 
American  priest,  published  at  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  church.  The  glass  in  the 
side  chancel  windows  (by  Mr.  Egan,  of  London) 
represents  the  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac.  The  eastern  window  of  the  north 
aisle  is  also  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of 
Captain  Linskill,  and  represents  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Powell,  also  of 
London.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  lit  by  fourteen 
brass  spider  pendants  of  seven  lights  each,  and 
the  chancel  by  brackets.  These,  as  well  as  the 
other  brass  and  wrought  ironwork,  were  made 
by  Mr.  Powers,  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Fish  & 
Sons,  of  Nottingham,  were  the  contractors, 
Mr.  Henry  Brown  being  responsible  for  the 
masonry.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.  of  London, 
supplied  the  casements  and  glazing,  and  Messrs. 
Stanton,  also  of  London,  the  heating  apparatus. 
Messrs.  MacHamilton  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
made  the  chancel  screen  and  pulpit,  and  Mr. 
William  Arbuckle,  also  of  Manchester,  the  side 
screens,  stalls,  altar  and  nave  panelling.  Mr. 
Millsom  executed  the  whole  of  the  carving. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Roper,  of  Manchester,  were  the 
architects. 


TOWN  HALL,  HOUNSLOW. 

Tiie  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  the 
large  hall,  as  proposed  after  alteration. 

In  addition  to  enlarging  the  hall,  a  new  stage, 
with  performers’  retiring  and  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  dressing-rooms,  will  be  provided  on  the 
first  floor,  a  new  principal  staircase  and  vesti¬ 
bule  to  serve  the  front  part  of  the  ball,  and  two 
new  secondary  staircases  from  the  back  opening 
directly  to  the  street.  A  balcony  is  provided 
outside  at  the  back  of  the  stage  with  an  iron 
step-ladder  to  garden,  to  form  an  emergency 
exit  for  the  performers,  and  all  the  staircases 
will  be  fireproof.  The  stage  is  so  arranged  that 
by  removing  the  partition  at  the  back  it  can  be 
doubled  in  size,  if  required  for  large  theatrical 
performances. 

On  the  ground-floor  will  be  a  new  Board-room, 
34  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  gentlemen’s  lavatory  and 
cloak-room,  with  a  ladies’  cloak-room  in  a 
mezzanine  over  it.  The  entrance- hall  will  be 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  existing  offices 
rearranged. 

In  the  basement  will  be  store-rooms  for  coals 
and  other  purposes,  strong-room,  and  heating- 
chamber,  with  apparatus  for  warming  the  large 
hall. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  hall,  warmed  fresh 
air  will  be  admitted  through  coils  of  hot-water 
pipes  placed  below  the  windows,  and  the  foul 
air  will  be  drawn  off  at  the  top  by  means  of 
sun-burners  under  the  lantern-lights,  with  double 
tube  extract  shafts  carried  up  through  roof. 

The  work  is  now  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Hiscock,  of  Hounslow.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell. 


BUSINESS  PREMISES,  CARLISLE. 

The  illustration  represents  a  block  of 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  R. 
Moss  &  Co.,  Scotch  -  street,  Carlisle.  The 
building  includes  on  the  ground-floor  a  group 
of  shops  to  the  principal  and  side  fronts,  and  a 
large  hall  in  the  rear. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  front 
building  are  devoted  to  offices,  which  are 
arranged  in  suites,  suitable  for  letting,  each 
with  separate  lavatory  accommodation,  &c. 

The  elevations  are  being  built  of  the  warm 
red  stone  for  which  the  quarries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  famous. 

The  contracts  for  the  work  have  been  let 
separately, — all  to  local  tradesmen, — the  prin¬ 
cipal  contractors  being  Mr.  James  Metcalfe  and 
Mr.  W.  Batey,  for  the  builder’s  and  carpenter 
and  joiner’s  work  respectively.  Mr.  Geo.  Dale 


Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  is  the  architect  under  whoses 
supervision  the  works  are  being  carried  intct 
execution.  _ _ 

SCULPTURE:  “JEANNE  D’ARC.” 

This  work,  as  already  mentioned  in  ouk 
columns,  is  a  second  edition  by  the  sculptoro 
M.  Fremiet,  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  oi( 
Arc,  in  which  he  has  adopted  a  more  robust 
and  vigorous  type  of  physiognomy  for  hin 
heroine  than  in  the  former  statue.  The  group; 
occupied  a  central  position  in  the  great  hall  oJ( 
the  Salon  exhibition  of  the  present  year. 


SCULPTURE  :  “  EXILES." 

This  fine  group,  by  M.  Mathurin-Moreaui 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  works  of  sculpl; 
ture  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  this  year,  and,  a  i 
before  mentioned,  was  considered  likely  t 
obtain  the  “  M6daille  d’Honneur  ”  of  the  yeai.!i 
though  this  was  not  the  ultimate  decision  Q  i 
the  jury. 

A  cast  of  the  group  also  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  Sculpture  Hall  of  the  Parkl 
Exhibition,  and  was  specially  referred  to  in  ore; 
remarks  on  French  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition!; 


Tlie  British  Archaeological  Association 
at  Lincoln. — The  British  Archaeological  A;! 
sociation  commenced  its  forth-sixth  annual 
congress  at  Lincoln  on  Monday  last.  We  hav 
an  illustrated  report  of  the  first  two  days'  prp1 
ceedings  in  type,  but  are  obliged  to  hold  iii 
;  over  until  next  week  for  want  of  space. 
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THE  CROSSNESS  OUTFALL  SEWAGE 
WORKS : 

VISIT  OF  THE  80CIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  new  works  at  Crossness  are  part  of  the 
[  scheme  adopted  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  purifying  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
tl  polis  by  chemical  means  and  discharging  the 
il  sludge  after  precipitation  by  means  of  steam 
tank-vessels  into  the  open  sea.  Whether  the 
plan — particularly  the  discharge  into  the  sea — 
II  will  be  successful,  it  is  not  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss.  The  discharge  of  sewage  at 
i  other  places  into  the  sea  has  been  very  objec- 
i  tionable ;  aDd  the  inhabitants  of  some  populous, 
Ci  popular,  and  healthful  watering-places  may 
have  reason  hereafter  to  object.  In  the  mean- 
i  time,  however,  the  new  works  are  going  on,  and 
(j  two  of  the  tank-vessels  have  been  built  and 
j  delivered  for  service.  Last  year  the  Society 
I  of  Engineers  visited  the  works  in  pro- 
i  gress  at  Barking,  on  the  north  side  of 
I  the  Thames,  and  on  Tuesday  last  they 
i  inspected  the  similar  works  which  have  been 
3  begun  at  Crossness  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
i  river.  The  general  project  is  to  use  for  precipi- 
j  tation  the  four  compartments  of  the  existing 
(I  reservoir,  and  to  supplement  them  by  additional 
j  new  precipitation  channels.  The  intention  is 
i  that  the  sewage  shall  be  treated  first  with  lime- 
water  and  next  with  iron-water.  It  is  then  to 
8  remain  quiescent  for  about  two  hours,  during 
1  which  period  most  of  the  solids  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated.  The  effluent  water  will  be  decanted  over 
lowering  weirs  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  run 
to  the  river  when  the  state  of  the  tide  will 
permit,  and  at  other  times  temporarily  to  an 
effluent  store.  The  sludge  remaining  behind 
will  be  run  in  its  wet  condition'into  a  receiving- 
well  with  a  sump,  from  which  it  will  be  pumped 
into  sludge-settling  channels,  and  in  them  it  will 
again  remain  quiescent  for  about  ten  hours,  during 
which  a  further  settling  will  take  place.  The 
effluent  or  “  liquor  ”  will  then  be  run  off  from 
the  settled  sludge  into  a  liquor  store ;  after 
which  the  settled  sludge  will  be  removed  from 
the  floor  into  a  sludge-store  beneath,  whence  it 
will  be  pumped  through  pipes  carried  along  a 
jetty  to  a  pier,  from  which  it  will  be  discharged 
into  one  of  the  sludge- steamers  provided  for 
carrying  it  out  to  sea.  The  liquor  from  the 
liming  station  will,  by  the  addition  of  slaked 
lime,  be  made  into  lime-water,  and  injected  into 
the  line  of  the  outfall  sewer  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  existing  sewage-pumps. 

For  the  supply  of  the  new  engines,  settling- 
tanks  for  water  admitted  from  the  river  will  be 
provided;  and  the  water  from  these  will  be 
used  for  making  lime-water  when  the  liquor  is 
1  not  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
^  Water  from  this  source  will  also  be  used  for  dis- 
■■  solving  proto-sulphate  of  iron  to  form  iron-water. 

The  new  reservoir,  with  its  precipitating 
!i  channels,  will  occupy  an  area  of  about  four 
i|  acres.  It  will  be  built  in  two  sets  of  chambers, 
r*  one  above  the  other.  The  foundation-piers  have 
i  been  carried  down  from  18  ft.  to  27  ft.  below 
I  Ordnance  datum,  to  obtain  a  basis  on  the  hard 
r  gravel.  The  trenches  are  filled  in  with  concrete, 

!and  arches  of  the  same  material  are  being 
turned.  The  flooring  will  be  of  bricks  on  edge 
3  set  in  cement.  On  this  a  series  of  thirteen 
fi  jack  arches  will  be  carried  from  north  to  south. 

(  On  the  top  of  these  will  be  covering  arches, 
i  Above  this  again  will  be  a  platform  of  concrete 
3  ft.  in  thickness,  upon  which  the  upper  tier  of 
t  arches  will  be  completed,  and  covered  at  top  to 
I  the  level  of  the  old  reservoir  adjoining.  The 
4  length  of  these  superposed  reservoirs  is 
]  590  ft.,  and  their  breadth  260  ft.  Their 
:j  summit  will  be  brought  up  to  25  ft.  above 
c  Trinity  datum :  the  lower  set  of  chambers 
i  being  11  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  upper  tier  15  ft.  in 
i  internal  height.  The  existing  principal  and 
J  auxiliary  main  sewage  pumping-engines  will 
l  lift  the  limed  sewage  from  the  lowest  level  to 
:  the  existing  reservoir  and  into  the  precipitating 
i  channels.  There  will  be  four  new  pumps  for 
:  lifting  the  wet  sludge  to  the  settling-tanks, 
the  liquor  to  the  liming  station,  for  delivering 
the  sludge  to  the  ships,  and  for  lifting  the 
i  overflow  of  the  stored  sludge  from  the  lower 
sludge  store  into  the  upper  sludge  store. 

I  There  will  be  also  other  pumps  and  machinery 
i  for  raising  the  clean  river  water  to  the  iron- 
;  station,  to  the  boilers,  and  so  forth.  The 
f  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  over  250,000Z. 
i  “Of  their  gigantic  extent  and  intricate  nature 
|  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
!  details.  The  existing  reservoir  divided  into 
lour  compartments  will  have  168  weirs  for 
:  decanting  the  effluent.  There  will  be  two 


effluent  discharge  culverts  carried  under  the 
old  reservoir.  The  new  precipitating  channels 
will  be  divided  into  two  compartments  of  six 
channels  each.  These  will  have  forty  lowering 
weirs  for  decanting  the  effluent.  There  will 
also  be  eight  sludge  settling  channels  and  48 
pits  and  weirs  for  drawing  off  the  liquor. 
Beyond  all  this,  there  will  be  various  culverts, 
mixing-houses,  engine-houses,  and  systems  of 
pipes. 

The  works  at  Barking  (which  we  fully 
described  last  year)  are  now  nearly  completed, 
and  will  be  shortly  opened  for  service.  Those 
at  Crossness  have  not  progressed  as  yet  beyond 
the  foundations  and  the  groundwork  of  the  lower 
tier  of  settling-chambers,  and  the  work  is  not 
being  hastened.  The  engineers’  party,  with  whom 
was  the  president  (Mr.  Jonathan  Baillie),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Robinson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Cuningham,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Pryce  Cuxson,  were  brought  down  by  one  of  the 
Victoria  Steamboat  Company’s  pleasure  vessels, 
and  on  arrival  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for  the  new  works, 
and  the  author  of  the  new  system  of  purification 
of  sewage  by  electrolysis. 

After  luncheon,  the  party  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Bludge  from  the  9,000,000  gallons  ex¬ 
perimental  reservoir  into  one  of  the  sludge 
vessels.  They  then  visited  the  experimental 
section,  where  trial  is  being  made  of  Mr. 
Webster's  electrolytic  system  of  treatment, 
which  excited  great  interest.  This  system  has 
already  been  described  in  detail  by  us.  The 
sewage  is  admitted  direct  into  a  series  of  three 
wooden  tanks  of  about  18  in.  by  18  in.  sectional 
area,  and  altogether  some  400  ft.  in  total  length. 
There  are  in  these  troughs  six  sections  of 
twenty-two  sets  of  fifteen  iron' plates,  through 
which  a  current  of  300  amperes  at  2  3  volts  ten¬ 
sion  across  each  of  the  six  sections  is  passed, 
which  is  capable  of  purifying  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  50  per  cent.  12,200  gallons  per  hour. 
The  current  is  generated  by  a  dynamo  of  1,600 
amperes  capacity.  The  experiments  being  still 
under  operation,  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
results;  but  the  electrical  engineer  in  charge 
seemed  to  think  that  a  million  gallons  of  the 
London  sewage  could  by  this  means  be  purified 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  organic  matter  in 
solution,  at  a  cost  of  15s.  The  use  of  iron  for 
electrodes  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  chemical 
advantage,  for  the  iron  will  be  given  off  in  a 
condition  to  exert  a  primary  powerful  action, 
and  afterwards  in  its  changes  to  facilitate 
oxidation  of  the  organic  matters.  Mr.  Webster’s 
theory  of  the  electrical  action  is  that  water  is 
decomposed  when  the  current  of  electricity  is 
of  such  - 'density  that  it  can  overcome  the 
resistance.  The  decomposing  effects  are  pre¬ 
cisely  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  equi¬ 
valents  of  substances  electrolysed.  Thus,  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  that  would  reduce 
fifty-six  parts  of  iron  from  its  solution  would 
reduce  207  parts  of  lead,  or  sixteen  parts  of 
oxygen.  Therefore  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  electrolysis  of  sewage  are  the 
splitting  up  of  water,  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
other  chlorides,  into  their  constituent  parts. 
Chlorine  and  oxygen  gases  are  set  free  at  the 
positive  pole,  in  a  nascent  condition,  and  con¬ 
sequently  intensely  active,  so  that  the  organic 
matter  in  the  sewage  is  rapidly  oxydised  and 
burnt  up  into  innocuous  compounds.  Hypo- 
chlorous  acid  and  other  oxides  of  chlorine  are 
formed  at  first.  The  former  unites  with  the 
iron,  which  is  again  precipitated,  probably  by 
the  ammonia  in  the  sewage  and  the  oxides  of 
chlorine  destroying  the  organic  matter. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage  has  been  objected  to  as  liable  to  give 
rise  to  afterchanges  of  a  disagreeable  nature, — 
namely,  the  formation  of  sulphides  whereby, 
through  the  loss  of  oxygen,  a  residue  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  would  be  given  off  into  the 
atmosphere.  This  result  could  not  follow  on 
the  disintegration  of  the  chlorine  from  the  iron, 
whilst  the  residual  oxide  of  iron  would  still 
have  its  utility  manifested  by  its  further  action 
on  the  remaining  organic  matters. 

The  party  were  conducted  over  the  original 
outfall  works  by  Mr.  Houghton,  and  were  shown 
the  fine  pumps  in  their  handsome  house,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  the  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  process  in  operation.  The  new 
works  were  also  inspected  under  the  guidance 
of  the  contractor. 

The  new  works  are  calculated  to  provide  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  2,400,000  per¬ 
sons  within  the  area  of  the  metropolis  south  of 
the  Thames.  The  sewage  as  it  ordinarily 
arrives,  independent  of  rainfall,  is  very  much 


diluted,  the  total  volume  very  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the 
London  Water  Companies, — namely,  an  average 
of  thirty  gallons  for  each  inhabitant.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  water  remaining  in  the  sludge 
put  into  the  tank  vessel, — namely,  90  per  cent., — 
excited  much  comment.  In  this  view,  the  smal 
quantities  of  lime,  3  7  grains ;  and  iron,  10  grain 
per  gallon,  advocated  by  the  Official  Chemist, 
Mr.  Dibdin,  become  intelligible,  and,  although 
we  do  not  here  take  sides  in  the  controversies 
which  are  raging,  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that 
the  official  plan  regards  the  influence  of  the 
small  quantities  of  precipitants  as  curdling  and 
throwing  down  a  certain  portion  of  the  organic 
materials  without  rendering  the  alkalinity  of 
the  sewage-water  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  those 
organic  materials. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  sewage  question  for  the  metropolis,  the 
method  now  adopted  will  soon  have  a  practical 
trial  at  Barking  on  ten  times  the  scale  of  the 
present  experience,  and  this  will,  therefore,  if  it 
prove  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  help 
very  materially  towards  a  really  final  decision. 
The  electrical  system  may,  however,  possibly 
prove  to  be  a  much  less  expensive  means  of 
high  purification  than  the  use  of  chemical  salts. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Richmond  Municipal  Buildings. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Richmond  Vestry  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  works  Committee  presented  a 
report  stating  that  eight  sets  of  plans  had  been 
received  in  this  competition.  The  Committee 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Edmes- 
ton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  acted  as  professional 
assessor,  that  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“  Q.E.D.”  was  the  best,  and  that  with  the  motto 
“  Westward  Ho  1  ”  the  second  best,  and  they 
accordingly  recommended  that  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  of  £100  be  awarded  to  “Q.E.D.,”  and 
the  second  premium  of  £50  to  “  Westward 
Ho  1  ”  This  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
found  that  the  design  “  Q  E.D.”  was  by 
Messrs.  George  Elkington  and  Son,  and  “  West¬ 
ward  Hoi  ”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Verity. 

Police  Stations,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. —  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Watch  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  consider  the  report  of  Mr.  Murgatroyd, 
assessor  of  the  plans  of  the  proposed  new  police 
stations  to  be  erected  at  Elwick’s-lane  and 
Arthur’s-hill,  Mr.  Murgatroyd  presented  the 
following  plans,  which  he  had  selected  out  of 
a  large  number  sent  for  his  examination : — For 
Elwick’s-lane  Station,  “  Custos,”  1  ;  “  G.  C. 
D.,”  2;  and  “Truth,”  3.  For  Arthur’s-hill 
Station, — “  Truth,  ”  1  ;  “  Adrian,  ”  2  ;  and 
“  G.  C.  D.,”  3.  In  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  assessor,  the  committee 
selected  the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  London, 
who  had  signed  himself  “  Custos,”  for  Elwick’s- 
lane  Station  ;  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Houston,  whose  nom  de  plume  was  “  Truth,” 
was  chosen  for  Arthur’s-hill  Station.  It  was 
agreed  to  divide  502.  between  the  second  and 
third  competitors  for  the  two  buildings. 
“Adrian”  (Messrs.  Clark  &  Moscrop,  of  Dar¬ 
lington)  received  12 2.  10s. ;  G.  C.  D.”  (Mr.  A.  D. 
Gibson,  of  Newcastle),  who  was  second  in  one 
and  third  in  the  other,  to  receive  25 2. ;  and 
“  Truth,”  who  was  third  for  Elwick’s-lane  build¬ 
ing,  to  receive  122.  10s. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bristol. — The  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Bristol, 
has  just  received  a  three-light  window  repre¬ 
senting  the  Resurrection,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Macready  Chute.  The  tracery 
above  contains  figures  of  SS.  Paul  and  Cecilia, 
and  Masonic  emblems.  The  work  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  Sc  Co., 
of  Munich  and  London. 

Brochley  ( Kent ). — Messrs.  Pepper  Sc  Boyes,  of 
Euston-road,  have  lately  placed  a  three-light 
window,  representing  “  Our  Saviour  among  the 
Doctors,”  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brockley,  Kent. 

Newington  (£e7if). — A  stained-glass  window 
representing  Our  Lord  blessing  little  children, 
has  just  been  placed  in  Newington  Church, 
Kent.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Warrington  &  Co.,  of  London. 

Prcstbury. — The  old  parish  church  here  has 
lately  received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Mayer  Sc  Co.  It  consists  of  three  lights,  with 
tracery  above,  and  is  filled  with  the  subject 
of  “  The  Baptism  of  Christ.”  The  window  has 
been  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thos.  Goodier 
Richmond,  who  is  the  donor  of  several  other 
windows  in  the  church  executed  by  the  same  firm. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  Association  held  its  twenty-third  half- 
yearly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  23,  at  the 
Cross  Keys  Hotel,  Hull,  Mr.  J.  H.  Colls,  the 
President,  in  the  chair,  and  representatives 
from  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  and  Hull, 
were  present. 

The  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  half-year 
were  adopted. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Amendment  Bill 
has  not  again  been  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Home  Secretary  has  intim¬ 
ated  that  it  is  not  intended  to  bring  it  forward 
until  the  next  Session. 

The  question  of  the  trades  unionists’  eight- 
hour  movement  was  discussed. 

The  question  of  railway  rates  and  terminal 
charges  were  discussed  at  very  great  length.  The 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Bolton  Associations 
have  drawn  up  valuable  tables  showing  the 
great  increase  in  the  charges  on  many  of  the 
roads,  but  it  is  considered  probable  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  object  to  the  demand  of 
the  railway  companies. 

The  Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  backed  by  Mr.  Provand  and  other  mem¬ 
bers,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  examina¬ 
tions  of  boilers  and  flues,  was  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the 
members  of  this  Association  who  use  machinery 
to  give  it  their  hearty  support. 

The  Council  also  urged  the  members  to  insure 
their  risks  in  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance, 
Limited,  which  was  established  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  by  this  Association ;  the  Board  of 
Directors  consists  of  thoroughly  practical 
Master  Builders  who  are  connected  with  this 
Association. 

The  question  of  the  Form  of  Contract  was 
also  fully  discussed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
meeting  in  London. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  at  the  meeting 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Hull  Association. —  ( Communi¬ 
cated  ). 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St,  James’s.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  (Presi¬ 
dent)  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling,  Charles  Bussell,  Robert  Perkins, 
T.  Hall,  and  other  friends  of  the  charity. 

Major  Brutton  (secretary)  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  six  pensioners  had 
died.  In  two  cases  the  wives  had  taken  the  places 
of  the  deceased,  while  one  male  and  one  female 
pensioner  had  been  elected.  Happily  the  income 
for  the  past  year,  from  all  sources,  had  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  this 
was  greatly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  the 
President  in  obtaining  donations  at  the  annual 
dinner,  and  to  the  continued  generosity  of  the 
subscribers.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Carpenters,  at  their  hall,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7 
next,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  who  has  kindly 
accepted  the  position  of  President  of  the  Institution 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  preside. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  congratulated  the  meeting 
on  the  fact  that  the  Institution  was  going  on  pros¬ 
perously. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurer, 
Committee,  and  Auditors. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hobbs  (Mayor  of  Croydon)  be  the  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hobbs  would,  during  his  term  of  office,  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Institution  (applause). 

Mr.  Bussell  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  which  was  duly  seconded 
and  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


“  Tlie  Kulm,”  Bearsted,  Kent. — In  re¬ 
ference  to  our  notice  of  this  house  in  our  issue 
of  the  20th  ult.,  we  are  asked  to  mention  that 
the  floors  have  been  laid  with  Lowe’s  patent 
wood  block  flooring  in  redwood,  pitchpine,  and 
light  and  dark  oak. 

Savoy  Hotel. — We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  the  lifts  in  this  hotel,  of  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  description  the  other  day,  are  all  fitted 
with  the  “  Bostwick  folding  gates.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
the  offices,  Spring-gardens,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

Tenders. — The  first  business  was  to  receive  ten¬ 
ders  for  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Spring-gardens.  That  of 
Messrs.  J.  Allen  &  Son,  amounting  to  6,600/.,  was 
accepted.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Green¬ 
wood  for  the  cleaning  of  the  offices  at  Spring-gar¬ 
dens  was  accepted  at  299/.  Tenders  were  also 
received  for  the  construction  of  a  viaduct,  carriage¬ 
way,  footways,  sewers,  &c.,  between  Clerkenwell- 
road,  and  Farringdon-road  (forming  part  of  the  new 
streot  between  Holborn  and  Islington).  These  ten¬ 
ders  were  referred  to  the  Improvements  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report.  (The  lists  will  be 
found  in  this  week’s  Builder  under  the  heading 
“Tendors.”) 

The  Fire  Bngade. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  sanction  was  given  to  the 
expenditure  of  53,650/.  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  by  establishing  new  stations  in 
localities  as  yet  inadequately  provided  with  pro¬ 
tection  against  fire. 

Brockwell  Park. — The  Finance  Committee  also 
reported  that,  having  further  considered  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Council  of  the  9th  inst.  (No.  21), 
agreeing  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  61,000/.,  towards  the  sum  required  for  the 
purchase  of  Brockwell  Park,  ‘'your  Committee 
have  received  from  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  a  statement  as  to  the  value  of  Brock¬ 
well  Park  and  its  probable  value  as  a  building  site, 
as  made  by  well-known  experts,  also  the  value  of 
land  recently  sold  or  let  for  building  purposes  in 
that  locality,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  estimate  of  1,500/.  per  acre  as  the  value 
may  be  accepted,  and,  as  directed  by  the  Council, 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  Money  Bill  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  61,000/.  as  a  contribution 
towards  acquiring  this  property,  and  your  Com- 
mitteo  recommend — 

‘  That  the  estimate  of  £61,000  towards  the  purchase  of 
Brockwell  Bark  be  approved,  subject  to  the  removal  of  the 
existing  statutory  liability  to  contribute  £12,600  in  aid  of 
Raleigh  Park.’  ” 

This,  with  a  verbal  amendment,  was  agreed  to 
after  considerable  discussion,  and  after  two  or  three 
amendments  to  reduce  the  amount  had  been  made  ; 
but  a  resolution  was  subsequently  agreed  to  to  the 
effect  that  the  contribution  in  this  case  of  one 
half  the  purchase  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent. 

The  Main  Drainage  Committee. — This  Committee 
presented  a  report  in  fulfilment  of  an  authorisation 
to  them  to  obtain  and  open  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  about  40,000  tons  of  coal  required  by 
the  Council  for  its  pumping  stations  and  for  other 
purposes.  But  only  two  firms  tendered,  and  their 
prices  being  regarded  as  abnormally  high,  and  it 
being  suggested  that  the  paucity  of  tenders  was 
duo  to  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  contract 
had  been  drawn  up,  tho  matter  was  referred  back 
for  further  consideration,  the  Committee  being 
empowered  to  obtain  a  temporary  supply  of  coal 
during  the  recess. — In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  ensued  as  to  the  qualities  of  steam-coal  re¬ 
quired,  Councillor  iEneas  Smith  remarked  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  various  sewage  pump¬ 
ing-stations,  and  especially  the  Abbey  Mills  Pump¬ 
ing-Station,  with  the  best  possible  fuel,'  in  order 
to  get  the  most  efficient  work  out  of  them.  The 
engines  at  those  pumping-stations  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  espe¬ 
cially  was  that  the  case  at  the  Abbey  Mills  Station, 
which  was  barely  able  to  cope  with  the  dry-weather 
flow  of  sewage  on  a  summer’s  day.  It  was  no 
wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  in  times 
of  rain  various  parts  of  tho  metropolis  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  flooding  by  sewage. — Councillor  Westacott 
asked  when  the  Council  might  expect  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  tbe  alleged  breach 
of  contract  by  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Crossness  Outfall 
Woiks? — Councillor  Rhodes,  who  is  the  Chairman 
of  tho  Committee,  replied  that  the  matter  was  one 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  it  needed  very 
careful  weighing  by  the  Committee.— Councillor 
Marsland  asked  for  what  period  did  the  Acting- 
Engineer  recommend  that  Mr.  Webster  should  have 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of  his 
contract  at  Crossness,  as  stated  in  one  paragraph 
of  the  Committee’s  report  ? — Councillor  Rhodes 
replied  that  nine  months  was  the  period  asked  for. — 
Councillors  Westacott  and  Samuel  urged  that  the 
asked-for  extension  of  time  should  not  be  granted 
until  the  Committee  had  reported  on  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  breach  of  contract,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  several  months  ago.  Councillor 
Samuel  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  desirous  of  screening  the  contractor, — 
a  suggestion  which  Councillor  Rhodes  warmly 
repudiated.-  Councillors  Howel  Williams,  Os¬ 
borne,  Haggis,  and  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
urged  that  no  harm  would  or  could  be  done 
by  giving  Mr.  Webster  the  required  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  on  the  ground  that  while  the  new  pre¬ 
cipitation  works  at  tho  Barking  outfall  were  now 
practically  ready,  and  would  soon  be  making  sludge 
enough  to  require  five  or  six  sludge-slips  to  convey 


it  away,  they  had  only  two  ships  built !  What 
was  to  bo  done  with  the  rest  of  the  sludge? 
Tho  completion  of  Crosness  works  wouldi 
largely  add  to  the  quantity  of  sludge;  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  argued,  delay  in  the  completion  of  those 
works  would  be  an  advantage  rather  than  other¬ 
wise. — Councillor  Acworth  suggested  that  the  new 
Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Gordon,  should  be  instructed 
to  make  it  his  first  duty  after  entering  upon  his- 
duties  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  tho  whole 
question  of  the  sewage  outfalls.  In  reply  to  this  it 
was  intimated  by  the  Deputy-Chairman  that  Mr. 
Gordon,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester,  would  be  released  from  his  present  duties 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  would  take  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council  on  Sept.  1. 
The  month  that  would  intervene  between  that  date 
and  the  re-assembling  of  the  Council  after  tho  recess 
Mr.  Gordon  would  devote  to  making  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  outfall  works  and  the  staff. 

The  same  Committee  also  reported,  “  for  the 
information  of  the  Council,”  that  “  an  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments,  extending  over  nearly  a 
month,  has  been  carried  out  at  Crossness.  The 
tank  used  was  cylindrical,  6  ft.  in  diameter  and 
30  ft.  high  (an  old  disused  boiler),  to  which  sucb 
fittings  were  adapted  as  were  necessary.  The  con¬ 
clusions  reached  are  best  conveyed  in  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Chemist  who,  with  the 
superintendent  at  Crossness,  had  charge  of  the 
experiments : — 

*  These  experiments  have  had  u  valuable  result  in  that 
they  have  established  the  fact  that  the  average  quantity  of 
water  (effluent)  present  in  the  settled  sludge  is  equal  tO' 
about  90  per  cent.,  Buch  a  conclusion  being  satisfactorily 
established  by  reason  of  facilities  afforded  of  obtaining 
average  samples,  and  confirming  as  it  does  the  results- 
obtaiued  some  time  back  in  connection  with  the  special 
series  of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  sludge 
along  an  inclined  trough.  It  is  thus  shown  that  settled 
sludge  cannot  be,  with  any  regard  to  economy,  reduced  in- 
bulk.  The  proposal  of  pressing  it  into  cakes  is  one  which) 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  far  more  costly  thau  the 
method  of  disposal  by  carrying  it  out  to  sea.’ " 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned  until  Friday,  August  2,  at 
3  p.m. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT  ACTS. 

At  tbe  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  Messrs.  Batey 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Soda  Water  and  Ginger  Beer  Manu¬ 
facturers,  were  summoned  by  the  London  County- 
Council  for  not  setting  back  the  fence  in  front  of 
their  premises  in  Munster-road,  Fulham,  to  the 
extent  of  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  road,  as 
required  by  the  41  &  42  Vie.,  c.  32,  sec.  6.  Mr. 
Thomas  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  in  support  of 
the  summons,  and  Mr.  Webb  for  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Alfred  Millwood,  surveyor  to  the  London 
County  Council,  said  the  fence  was  16  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  way  ;  25  ft.  had  been  set  back,  there 
remaining  100  fc.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Webb  the 
witness  said  this  was  to  the  extent  of  the  length- 
of  the  building.  The  notice  of  the  County  Council 
had  been  complied  with.  A  plan  was  submitted 
showing  the  block  of  buildings  fronting  the  road  and!  i 
the  length  of  the  fence  which  had  been  set  back. 
Mr.  Webb  said  the  laud  adjoining  the  building  was 
intended  to  be  let  for  building  purposes,  and,  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  separated  by  a  wall  it  could  not  be- 
contended  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  put 
back  the  fence.  Mr.  Millwood  said  the  whole  of 
the  land  belonged  to  the  premises  in  the  same  way 
as  the  yard  did  to  a  brewery  or  a  forecourt  to  a 
house.  The  defendant  used  the  whole  of  the  land 
for  the  storage  of  empty  cases  and  bottles.  Mr.  . 
Newton  thought  tho  Act  did  not  apply  to  a  field  1 
in  which  rubbish  was  deposited,  and  dismissed  the- 
summons. 

At  the  Southwark  Police  Court  on  the  25th  ult.,  , 
Messrs.  Dover,  Wood,  &  Co.,  of  Cornwall  House,  , 
Stamford  Hill,  contractors,  were  summoned  l>y  the  ; 
London  County  Council  for  having  erected  at  t 
No.  58,  Blackfriars-road,  Southwark,  a  wooden  a 
structure,  or  ereotion  of  a  movable  or  temporary  y 
character,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  Mr.  -. 
Chilvers,  from  the  Solicitor’s  Department,  supported  d, 
the  summons,  and  stated  that  defendants,  on  ord 
about  March  21  last,  erected  the  structure  com-  -j 
plained  of,  which,  since  that  time,  had  been  used  as  is! 
an  advertising  hoarding  ;  the  structure  was  30  ft.  iJ 
in  height,  and  projected  about  5  ft.  in  front  of  the-  c 
adjoining  buildings,  and  as  no  building  operations-ii 
had  been  going  on  since  the  above  date,  the  de-  ;■ 
fendants  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  c 
penalties.  Mr.  Millwood,  a  surveyor  in  then; 
office  of  the  London  County  Council,  was  called,  11 
and  produced  a  plan  of  the  structure,  ancJiit 
proved  that  no  building  operations  had  beenu. 
going  on  since  March  21  last,  and  that  no  consent . 
bad  been  given  for  the  erection  of  the  structure. eji 
For  the  defence,  Mr.  Slater,  solicitor,  Bromley,  yl 
contended  that  the  structure  was  exempt  under  thei 
provisions  of  tho  section,  it  having  been  erected  foro 
the  purpose  of  pulling  down  an  old  music-halk 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  intended  rebuilding,  but  had  met  witht 
some  difficulty  in  getting  their  plans  passed,  wliicbc 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Mr.  Slade,  in  givingnfl 
his  decision,  stated  it  was  clear  from  the  evidences 
that  no  building  operations  had  been  going  oneg 
since  March  21,  and  he  must  convict  the  defendants,’., 
and  fine  them  5/.  and  10s.  costs. 
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TOWN  CLERKS  AND  TOWN  SURVEYORS, 
i  Sir, — A  vulgar  prejudice  exists  that  “  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.” 
i  Educated  people,  of  course,  know  that  the  law 
jiis  no  respecter  of  persons;  nevertheless,  two 
(recent  decisions  in  the  Courts  show  that  there  is 
one  law  for  Town  Clerks  and  another  for  Town 
r  (Surveyors,  and  that  lawyers  know  how  to  take 
r  care  of  themselves  and  of  one  another.  The 
Town  Surveyor  of  Ramsgate  was  employed  at  a 
[(moderate  fixed  salary  to  discharge  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  the  borough.  Subsequently, 
i  by  resolution,  he  was  “  appointed  Engineer  to 
ithe  Corporation  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  for 
Scompleting  the  drainage,”  with  certain  agreed 
Ll“  allowances  ”  for  such  extra  services,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  which  resolutions  he  undertook  the 
(  work.  Section  193  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
('enacts  that  if  “any  officer  accepts  any  fee  or 
■reward  whatsoever  other  than  his  proper 
xsalary,  wages,  and  allowances,”  he  is  liable 
qto  penalties  and  costs,  and  “  incapable  of  after- 
>' wards  holding  or  continuing  in  any  office  or  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  Act.”  A  common  informer 
[jsued  under  this  clause,  and  the  Court,  reluctantly, 
gave  judgment  against  the  Town  Surveyor,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  offence  (?)  was  purely  technical, 
.nvolving  no  moral  wrong-doing.  On  appeal  the 
lecisionyvas  reluctantly  affirmed,  with  the  result 
;hat  the  Surveyor  was  financially  and  officially 
ruined.  So  much  for  the  Town  Surveyor.  The 
Town  Clerk  of  Bury  was  also  appointed  at  a 
ixed  salary,  but  a  drainage  scheme  being  pro- 
noted,  the  Town  Clerk  was  also  paid  for  his 
sxtra  work  therein.  Encouraged  by  the  Rams- 
jate  case,  a  common  informer  sued  the  Town 
llerk,  but  was  defeated.  On  appeal  the  Court 
Renounced  the  action  as  “  frivolous  and  vexa- 
ious,”  expressing  an  exuberance  of  disdain 
igainst  the  common  informer,  but  no  such 
sxuberance  was  manifested  by  the  Court  in  the 
mse  of  the  Town  Surveyor.  Now,  to  an  ordinary 
iractical  mind  the  two  cases  are  absolutely 
tnalogous,  but  the  Courts  have  said  that  “  any 
jfficer  ’  does  not  mean  a  Clerk,  but  a  Surveyor, 
ilthough  both  are  engaged  under  the  same 
let,  appointed  at  a  fixed  salary,  each  paid  by 
resolution  for  extra  services,  yet  the  lawyer’s 
payment  is  legal  and  the  Surveyor’s  illegal ' 

I  is  obvious  that  section  193  was  directed 
|>nly  against  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  oflicers. 
f he  ordinary  official  salary  is  often  small,  and 
liot  intended  to  cover  large  special  works.  As 
|he  Lord  Chancellor  said  in  the  case  of  the 
eCown  Clerk  ( Times  report,  July  25, 1889),  “  The 
[’acts  here  were_  that  the  defendant’s  salary  was 
fixed  by  resolution.  Then  work  was  undertaken 
J>y  the  Town  Council,  which  threw  an  unex¬ 
pected  amount  of  labour  upon  the  Town  Clerk. 
<3y  a  resolution  of  the  proper  authority,  an  extra 
,  um  was  regularly  and  properly  voted  to  him 
l  or  this  extra  work.”  Identically  the  case  of 
ihe  Town  Surveyor ;  but  the  Town  Clerk  retains 
"his  fees  and  office,  and  the  Town  Surveyor  is 
dismissed  and  ruined.  The  hardness  and  in- 
'iustice  of  the  case  was  brought  by  the  Council 
F  the  Association  of  Municipal  Engineers 
before  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  whom 
N  .look  as  our  natural  protectors,  asking  that 
ec.  193  might  be  so  amended  as  to  avoid  any 
;uch  scandal,  but  our  memorial  had  no  result. 

Lewis  Angell,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
late  President  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

1  Town-hall ,  West  Ham,  July  31. 


we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  smoothness  and 
regularity  of  the  flow.  The  drains  are  in  actual 
use  all  this  time,  aud  they  are  not  finally  closed  in 
till  all  risk  of  injury  is  at  an  end. 

Remembering  that  one  imperfectly-finished  joint 
is  enough  to  impede  the  action  of  a  drain,  and  may 
be  enough  to  cause  it  to  choke  periodically,  it  is 
something  to  be  able  to  provide  with  certainty  that 
there  shall  not  be  even  one  such  joint.  As  to  the 
othor  claims  made  for  the  Channel  pipes,  your 
readers  will  form  their  own  judgment.  Referring 
to  the  statement  that  the  joints  can  be  more  solidly 
and  more  tightly  made  than  with  round  pipes,  you 
say,  “  In  view  of  some  of  the  receut  improvements 
in  jointing  round  pipes  the  statement  is  absurd.” 
The  comparison  is  intended  to  be  with  ordinary 
pipes  jointed  in  the  usual  way  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  validity  of  the  claim  will  not  be 
disputed.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  meant  to  imply 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  means  of  jointing  of  any 
kind,  to  make  round  pipes  tight.  Such  a  claim,  if 
it  had  been  put  forth,  would  have  deserved  to  be 
called  absurd. 

So  far,  however,  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion  regarding  the  various  “  improved”  methods 
of  jointing  for  round  drain-pipes,  they  are  all  open  to 
other  and  serious  objections,  which  detract  from 
their  value,  and,  in  fact,  have  prevented  their 
general  use.  The  Channel  drains,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  are  free  from  such  objections,  and  their 
tightness  is  one  only  among  several  advantages. 
Probably  nothing  but  experience  can  finally  decide 
as  regards  some  points,  but  the  claim  as  to 
tightness  may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  drain  consists  of  two  parts,  the  channels  and 
the  covers.  Let  us  take  the  channels  first. 
Whether  the  joints  of  a  drain  can  or  cannot 
be  well  enough  made  and  finished  from  the  outside 
of  the  pipe,  it  is  transparently  obvious  that 
they  can  be  much  better  done,  more  closely 
packed  with  cement,  and  more  smoothly  finished 
off  inside,  when,  instead  of  a  round-closed  pipe,  you 
have  an  open  channel,  and  can  got  at  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside  of  the  joint.  Now,  take  the 


CARTMEL  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Builder  of 
March  16  by  “  A.  R.”  respecting  the  stone  of 
Cartmel  church,  I  enclose  the  following  extract : — 

“  The  stone  of  the . ashlar  walls  of  the 

older  part  of  Cartmel  Priory  Church,  which  dates 
from  1188,  is  a  fine  hard  drab  or  light  yellow- 

coloured  sandstone . Now,  there  is,  about 

three  miles  distant  from  Cartmel  Priory,  by  a  flat 
road,  a  moderate-sized  point  on  the  shore-side  of 
the  park  at  Holker  Hall,  where  there  is  a  quarry  of 
sandstone . There  are  beds  of  fine  sand¬ 

stone  still  there  some  feot  thick,  and  enough  to- 
build  several  more  Cartmel  churches.  The  forma¬ 
tion  is  coloured  in  the  recent  one-inch  Ordnance- 
geological  maps  as  the  “Yoredale  Rocks,”  and 
consists  of  beds  of  shales,  sandstone,  and  encrinite- 
limestone”  (“The  Harrington  Tomb  in  Cartmel 
Priory  Church :  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  and  Archajological  Society  Transac¬ 
tions,”  vol.  5).  Henry  Littlehales. 


®{je  Student's  €ahxmn. 

WATER-SUPPLY.— V. 

DISPOSITION  OP  STRATA. 

TOjH  E  will  now  describe  some  of  the  principal 
ira  phenomena  of  stratification, 
y*]  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  deposits  of  any  geological  epoch  are  left  to- 
us.  After  having  been  laid  down,  these  missing 
portions  were  wasted  away,  both  immediately* 
subsequent  to  their  deposition  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  action  of  denudation. 
Given  plenty  of  time,  denudation  is  a  very 
powerful  destroyer  ;  the  unceasing  action  of 
rivers  and  brooks  in  wearing  away  their  chan¬ 
nels,  the  solvent  agency  of  rain  and  the  acids 
usually  accompanying  it,  frost,  ice,  sea-waves, 
winds  and  currents,  all  conspire  to  wear  away 


THE  CHANNEL  DRAIN-PIPE: 

R.  Norman  Shaw’s  and  T.  L.  Watson’ 
Patents. 

i  Sir,— The  note  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  of  July 
flQ  the  above  subject  is  fair  in  tone,  and  of  the  class 
J|f  criticism  to  be  welcomed  as  helpful  in  arriving  at 
qist  conclusions.  In  the  same  spirit,  may  I  be 
allowed  a  few  words  in  reply.  You  say,  “with 
are,  it  is  possible  to  leave  circular  drains  smooth 
.aside.”  That  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  open  to  ques- 
lon,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  questioned  by  prac- 
i:cal  and  experienced  sanitarians  ;  but  it  is  not 
acessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  do  so.  Assum- 
(g  that  ordinary  drain-joints  can  be  made  perfectly 
.nooth  inside,  how  are  we  to  insure  that  they  are 
ade  so  ?  When  a  drain  has  been  laid,  how  are  we 
V  know  that  the  joints  have  been  smoothly  finished 
f  ?  And  even  if  they  have  been  so,  how  are  we  to 
fll  whether  they  have  escaped  dislocation  or  injury 
om  settlement  or  accident  during  the  progress  of 
e  building  ? 

(With  the  chaunel  drains,  tho  pipes  may  be  left 
i>en  for  examination  for  a  month,  or  for  six 
onths,  if  the  building  is  unfinished  so  long,  after 


ie  drain  has  been  laid. 
lAt  any  time  before  the  covers  are  cemented  down,  j  Glasgow,  July  24,  1889. 


Geological  Map  and  Section, 
covers.  Evidently  they  caunot  be  finished  off  from 
the  inside,  and  evidently  they  involve  additional 
jointing  to  begin  with  as  compared  with  ordinary 
pipes.  On  the  other  hand  the  jointing,  being  on 
the  top,  can  be  more  easily  and  more  safely  done 
than  with  a  round  pipe.  But  that  is  not  all,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  enough.  There  is  a  further  security 
to  be  taken  which,  in  effect,  makes  the  covers  alto¬ 
gether  jointless.  Having  first  jointed  them  with 
cement  and  made  the  drain  as  tight  as  any  round 
drain  can  be  made,  the  further  precaution  is  taken 
of  coating  the  whole  surface  of  the  covers  with 
cement.  This  improvement  was  suggested  by  Mr. 

R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and,  while  the  covers  can 
be  made  perfectly  tight  by  jointing  alone,  it  offers, 
in  the  simplest  possible  way,  a  guarantee  of  absolute 
tightness  and  the  most  perfect  security  against  the 
escape  of  impure  gases.  It  seems  to  be  a  sufficiently 
modest  claim  to  say  that  “  the  smoke-test  is  less 
necessary  than  with  ordinary  pipes.”  You  say 
“the  whole  top  is  a  cement-joint,”  but  would  it 
not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  top  is  joint¬ 
less  from  end  to  end  ?  Is  it  conceivable  or  possible 
that  they  could  leak  with  tho  covers  first  bedded 
and  jointed  with  cement  and  afterwards  coated 
with  the  same  material  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 

After  five  or  six  years’  of  experience  of  the 
channel  -  pipes  I  have  never  found  one  joint 
defective. 

T.  L.  Watson. 


the  land,  and  modify  the  extension,  thickness, 
and  character  of  geological  formations. 

The  connexion  between  denudation  and 
water-supply  will  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  It  serves  to  show  us  why 
deposits  occur  in  such  a  broken  and  uneven 
manner,  which  continually  assist  to  augment, 
lessen,  or  cut  off  supplies.  The  wearing  away 
of  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  in  carving 
out  the  various  physical  features,  permits  the 
escape  of  water  from  one  aquiferous  bed  to 
another,  by  removing  a  non-water-bearing 
stratum  that  originally  intervened.  Or,  it 
allows  water  to  issue  forth  as  springs  by  cutting 
down  through  a  non-water-bearing  bed,  and 
tapping  the  supply  contained  in  a  lower  deposit. 
Thus,  the  geologist  finds  how  very  capriciously 
rain  is  disposed  of  after  having  soaked  into  tho 
ground,  and  it  demands  the  closest  study  on 
his  part  to  foretell  where  it  goes  to,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  where  it  can  be  got  at. 

The  disposition  of  strata  in  regard  to  their 
curvature,  dislocation,  &c.,  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  illustrated  by  the  annexed  sketch  of  an 
ideal  geological  map  and  section,  the  position 
of  the  latter  being  shown  on  the  map  by  a 
curved,  dotted  line.  The  map  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  represent  a  tract  of  country  about 
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twelve  miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad,  shorn 
of  all  topographical  information  such  as  rivers, 
roads,  towns,  or  villages,  in  order  to  make  its 
geological  structure  clear. 

Suppose  the  observer  enters  the  ground  de¬ 
picted  on  the  map,  at  the  top  left-hand  corner, 
he  will  find  that  the  beds  are  clay,  and  dip 
(incline)  to  the  south-east,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows.  After  having  passed  two  thin  beds  of 
sand  with  a  thicker  bed  of  clay  between  them, 
also  dipping  to  the  south-east,  he  arrives  on  the 
clay  bed  marked  A,  which  is  seen  first  to  dip  to 
the  south-east  and  then  (as  the  observer  pro¬ 
ceeds  over  the  ground)  to  the  north-west.  He 
plainly  sees  that  the  strata  are  gently  curved  as 
shown  in  the  section,  and  they  strike  north-east 
and  south-west.  In  technical  language  this  is 
called  a  synclinal  axis,  and  it  is  shown  on  a 

geological  map  by  the  sign  - — 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7.717,  Windows.  G.  and  G.  Allan. 


A 


Following  the  line  of  section,  he  finds  several 
thick  beds  of  clays  and  thin  sand-beds,  alter¬ 
nating  with  each  other,  and  dipping  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  bed  B 
forms  the  centre  of  what  is  known  as  an  anti- 


The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  allow  for  the 
easy  removal  of  the  sashes  which  are  hung  with 
weights  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  parting 
or  inside  batten  rods.  The  sash  is  kept  in  position 
by  slips,  strips,  or  feathers,  one  on  each  side,  which 
are  let  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  pulley 
style.  These  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  battens 
and  parting  rods.  Both  are  attached  to  the  sash 
one  fixed,  the  other  movable  ;  the  latter  being 
worked  by  springs  or  by  hand.  When  both  cords 
are  detached  from  the  sash,  and  tho  movablo 
feather  or  slip  is  withdrawn  from  its  groove,  the 
can  be  at  once  removed  for  cleaning  or  other 
purposes. 

10,219,  Door-spring  and  Alarm.  R.  W. 
Gamble. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  opening  of  a 
door  causes  the  bell  or  a  gong  to  be  struck,  and  a 
spring  bolt  operates  against  an  inclined  face-plate 
effect  the  closing  of  the  door  after  the  bolt  is 


and  Sustaining  Window-sashes. — 7,583.  J.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Glazing,  &c.~  8,369.  0.  Fleck  and  others, 
Veneer  Cutting  Machine,  &c. — 9,270.  C.  Rogers, 
Wood  Screws.— 9,913.  W.  Wheatley,  Swinging 
Scaffold. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

E8TATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

July  20. — By  Fabkbbotheb,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at  Oxford). 
:ford,  near— Four  f.  cottages, 


clinal  axis,  marked 


/ 

\ 

\ 

f 

where 


■the  beds  incline  from  each  other,  as  seen  in  the 
section.  On  examining  the  ground  along  the 
line  marked  F'  he  observes  that  all  the  clay  and 
3and-beds  abruptly  terminate  against  a  thick 
bed  of  sand  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions,  and  limestone  in  the  northern. 
Should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
-a  sand-pit,  or  cutting  along  the  junction,  this 
would  be  found  to  result  from  a  dislocation, 
called  in  geological  terminology  a  fault.  He 
aotes  the  occurrence  of  a  well  at  W',  and  obtain¬ 
ing  particulars  finds  that  the  sand-bed  is  under¬ 
laid  by  the  limestone  which  outcrops  to  the 
northwards,  an  observation  confirmed  by  the 
direction  of  dip  of  the  latter  bed  itself.  Some 
difficulty  might  be  encountered  at  D,  but  it 
would  eventually  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
■oblong  mass  C  along  the  line  of  section,  as  well 
as  that  marked  C'  D',  were  hills  composed  of 
beds  of  sand,  marl,  and  clay,  horizontally  dis¬ 
posed,  and  lying  unevenly  on  the  beds  below. 
These  masses  C  C'  are  termed  outliers,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  detached  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  same  beds,  from  which  they 
have  been  denuded,  and  which  are  outside  the 
area  under  consideration.  The  irregularities 
at  the  points  of  junction  D  D'  are  known  as 
■unconformities  or  unconformabilities.  The  well 
W  serves  to  establish  the  succession  as  seen  in 
section.  Another  fault  F  is  proved,  and  it  is 
■certain  that  the  dislocation  took  place  before  the 
deposition  of  any  of  the  beds  forming  the  outlier 
C  D.  Alternating  sands  and  clays,  dipping  to 
the  north-west  form  the  ground  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  area. 

The  data  from  which  such  a  map  and  section 
as  this  would  be  made,  might  not  be  very  nume¬ 
rous,  but  a  good  geologist  can  make  out  the 
structure  of  the  ground,  both  at  the  surface  and 
at  a  moderate  depth,  with  the  aid  of  very  few 
exposures.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  thick 
mass  of  superficial  deposits  mask  the  solid  rocks 
beneath,  when  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the 
strata,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  hydrology  of 
the  district  is  correspondingly  imperfect. 


12,061,  Chimney-tops,  Pots,  and  Cowls. 
Smith. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  consist  of  vertical  slots  in  each  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  chimney-cap,  whereby  a  clear  blow 
through  is  maintained,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
cowl  a  down-draught  is  prevented. 

12,350,  Portable  Covering  or  Roof.  J.  Elwell 

According  to  this  invention,  ropes  or  chains  with 
iron  hooks  to  receive  the  edges  of  corrugated  plates 
are  laid  over  the  object  to  be  covered  ;  the  ends  are 
staked  or  fastened,  and  a  ridge-cap  or  crest  sur¬ 
mounts  the  whole. 

14,491,  Brick  and  Tile  Apparatus.  W.  Sayer. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  special  form  of 
radial  rocking-bar  is  used  in  connexion  with  the 
cutters  of  this  class  of  machinery. 

8,133,  Manufacture  of  Bricks.  T.  H.  D.  May 
and  H.  A.  Brown. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  tho 
manufacture  of  bricks,  and  the  machinery  therefor. 
The  die  through  which  the  clay  passes  is  divided  by 
vertical  partitions,  so  that  three  or  more  bricks  are 
expressed  from  the  die  at  a  time,  instead  of  one. 
They  also  issue  with  their  short  sides  horizontal 
instead  of  vertical,  and  a  special  provision  is  made 
for  lubricating  the  clay  as  it  passes  through  the  dio, 
and  for  rollers  to  act  as  guides  for  the  clay  as  it 
issues  from  the  die.  Tneso  serve  to  direct  the 
ddod  stream  of  clay  as  it  travels  to  the  cutting- 
off  table. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


VARIORUM. 

“  Pall  Mall  Popular  Guide  to  the  Paris 


The 

Exhibition,”  issued  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
office,  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  those  who  are 
visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time,  in  regard 
ordinary  guide-book  information.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  artistic  and 
architectural  criticism  of  exhibits,  about  which 
it  is  as  superficial  as  English  daily  papers 

generally  are. - “  Jarrolds’  Directory  of  Cromer 

and  Neighbourhood  ”  (published  by  Jarrold 
Sons,  London  and  Norwich)  is  likely  to 
found  a  useful  handbook  to  the  locality  which 
it  embraces.  It  contains  a  street  directory, 
alphabetical  lists  of  inhabitants,  and  profes¬ 
sional  and  trades  directory.  Postal  informa¬ 
tion  and  lists  of  public  institutions,  local  autho¬ 
rities  and  officials,  churches,  chapels,  and 
schools,  are  included  in  the  book,  which  should 
prove  useful  to  visitors. 


The  Surveyors’  Institution.  —  We 
asked  to  mention  that  the  rooms  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  will  be  entirely  closed  from  August  1 
31st  inclusive,  in  order  to  admit  of  repainting 
-and  decoration. 


A  double  stone-built  cottage,  f . . 

Four  double  stone-built  cottages,  f . 

Enclosures  of  pasture  land,  11a.  3r.  29p.,  f . 

July  22.— By  Humdbht,  Sox,  &  Flint. 
Watford — “The  Shrubbery,’’  and  la.  2r.  7p.,  f.  ... 
-  -  vare— “The  Old  George,”  f.  public-house,  with 

.tabling,  Ac . . 

Clerkenwell — 43,  Exmouth-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

-.  £50  p.a . 

97,  Kosoman-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  10s.,  r.  £36 


M. 


July  15. — 11,310,  A.  Brown  and  H.  Pruce,  Spind¬ 
ling  Door  Knobs,  &c. — 11,336,  R.  &  H.  Burk, 
Workman’s  Timekeeper  or  Recording  Apparatus. 

July  16.-11,385.  R.  Gibbs,  Bricks  and  Blocks. 
11,387,  J.  Pullen,  Opening  and  Closing  Casements 
and  Fanlights.— 11,403,  N.  Procter  and  others. 
Brick-making  Machines,  &o. 

July  17. — 11,444,  M.  Adams,  Roofing  Tiles  am 
Shoots  or  Plates  for  Roofing,  &c. — 11,445,  A.  &  T. 
Leadbeater,  Attaching  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. 
—11,462,  J.  Gilligan  and  A.  Tilney,  Smoke  Pre¬ 
venting'  Grates  and  Fireplaces. 

July  18. — 11,492,  R.  Stone,  Construction  of  Build¬ 
ings  aud  Materials  for  simo. — 11,494,  W.  Bodin, 
Flushing  Cisterns.  — 11,517,  G.  Hopkins,  Wood- 
planing  Machines. 

July  19. — 11,558,  A.  Ridout  and  W.  Hanson. 
Balancing  the  Weight  of  Window  Sashes,  &c.— 
12,570,  A.  Boult,  Closing  Devices  for  Keyholes  and 
Locks. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


8,101,  A.  Bellamy,  Flushing  Water-closets,  &c. 
— 8,845,  N.  Proctor  and  others,  Machines  for 
Making  Bricks  and  Briquettes. — 9,136,  G.  Olliver, 
Ventilating  Sewers  and  Drains. — 9,199,  W.  Harri¬ 
son,  Closing  Swing-doors. — 9,338,  J.  Ingleson,  Con¬ 
struction  and  Fitting  of  Window-sashes  and  Frames. 
—9,807,  J.  Upton,  Fastenings  for  Double  Doors, 
&c. — 10,032,  G.  Bellingham,  Fastenings  for  Doors 
and  Windows. — 10,035,  R.  &  E.  Sankey,  Wall 
Decoration,  Tiles,  Panels,  &e. — 10,052,  J.  Clemin- 
son,  Sliding  Doors.— 10,070,  J.  Atherton,  Door¬ 
handles.— 10,124,  C.  Burgbardt,  Preparation  of 
Paints,  &c. — 10,127,  J.  Norton  and  F.  Hindle,  Door 
Checks  and  Springs.— 10,285,  LI.  Harris,  Opening 
and  Closing  Doors,— 10,368,  W.  Cromack,  Paints.— 
10,409,  C.  Scott,  Brick-kilns  Fired  by  Gas. — 10,616, 
J.  Wilson,  Firo-resisting  Flooring,  &c.— 10,632, 
Hay,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves.- -10,770,  E.  Edwards, 
Movable  Centreings  for  Masonry  or  other  Arches, 
built  between  iron-girders. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Open  to  Oppotition  for  Two  Month t. 


£500 


3,700 

2,375 


1,110 


"The  Coach  and 


By  G.  Stockings. 

Barkingside — Two  enclosures  of  f.  land,  19a.  3r.  23p. 

Two  enclosures  of  f.  land,  13a.  lr.  7p . 

By  Flbubbt  A  Sons. 

Catford  Bridge — A  profit  rental  of  £20  p.a. 

35  yrs . 

A  plot  of  f.  land  . 

By  Hahding  A  Low. 

Hemel  Hempstead — High-st.,  “'T"  n 

Horses,”  . . 

Boxmoor— “The  Three  Crowns  ”  f.  beer-house  ......  57t 

King’s  Langley— “  The  King  William  the  Fourth, 

f.  beer-house . ••• .  °'L 

The  interest  in  the  “  Red  Lion,”  Laverstock-green 
ut.  71  yrs.,  r.  £30:  “The  George,”  Nash 
Mills,  u.t.  7J  yrs.,  r,  £30  ;  “The  Bed  Lion 
King's  Langley,  u.t.  H  yrs.,  r.  £30;  ‘  The 
Saracen’s  Head,"  u.t.  7*  yrB.,  r.  £3o;  and 

“ The  Bell,”  Bovingdon,  u.t.  8  yrs.,  r.  £35 .  31C 

Bedbourn— “  The  Queen  Victoria,”  f.  beer-house...  611 
Marky  ate-st.— “  The  Five  Horse-Bhoes,”  f.  public- 

house  . . .  qrt 

Chesham— “The  New  Inn,”  f.  beerhouse  .  »<* 

The  Esgle,”  f.  beer-house  and  paddock . 

Church-st.— “  The  Bell,”  f.  public-house . 

The  White  Lion,”  f.  beer-house  . . .  '■« 

The  Sun,”  beer-bouse,  u.t.  IZi  yrs.,  r.  £26  p.a.  1W 

Great  Berkhampstead-“  The  Castle  Hotel,  c .  i,  » 

Four  cottages  10  Castle-st.,  c . 

Luton  "The  White  Hart  Inn,”  f. 

•‘The  Hearts  of  Oak,  ’  f.  pub-ic-hous. 

St.  Ann’s-st  -  A  plot  off.  land  . 

The  Lea  Bridge  Inn,"  f . 

Tbo  Bute  Arms,”  f.  public-house 
The  Moulders’  Arms,”  u.t.  11  yrs.,  r.  £45  p.a. 
London  Colney— “  The  Golden  Lion”  public-house, 

u.t.  19  yrs.,  r.  £25  p.a . .  .  . . . . 

St.  Albans— "The  Blockers' Arms,  f.  beer-house 

and  cottage . . . . 

The  Acorn  Tavern  ”  and  plot  ot  land,  f . 

Albert-st. — “  The  Garibaldi  ”  beer-house,  f . 

A  plot  of  f.  land  . 

"  The  Great  Northern  Inn,"  f . . 

July  23. — By  Montagu  A  Bobinson. 
Bermondsey — 280  and  282,  Eolls-rd.,  u.t.,  70  yrs., 

g.r.  £12,  r.  £62.  8s.  p.a .  * 

By  Vaughan  A  Co. 

Hackney,  Sutton-pl.— A  plot  of  f.  land .  11 

By  Gbo.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  A  Co. 
Knightsbridge— 18,  Montpelier-sq.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

.£10  . 


2,701 

1,881 


3,05 

1,38 


2,2. 


2,38 


1,31 


By  J.  W.  Couchman. 

Tottenham,  St.  Ann’s-rd.  —  A  plot  of  f.  land, 

la.  3r.  . . 

By  Mbssrs.  Fobtbb. 

Begent’B  Park— 87,  91,  and  93,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t. 

63  yrs.,  g.r.  £20.  10s  ,  r.  £152  p.a.  . .  V 

95  97,  and  101,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

£19,  r.  £166  p.a . 

137,  Btanhopo-st.,  u.t.  49  y: 


,r.  £6,  r.  £52. 10s. 


p.a . 

48  anil  49,  Chester-mews,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£46.  10a . .  . •— 

North  Kensington— Nos.  10  to  16  (even),  and  18,  8t. 
Lawrence-rd.,-  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g  r.  £40,  e.r.  £'27o 


.  15s.,  r 


pa.  . 

7  and  9,  St  J.awrence-rd.,  u  t.  75  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  o.r. 

£118  p.a.  .  . ••• 

South  Kensington— 39,  Bardley-crescent,  u.t.  i7 

yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £60  p.a. . ^ .  i 

18  to  24  (even),  Keinpsford.gardens,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  £24,  r.  £202  p.a .  I 

30,  Kempeford -gardens,  u  t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r. 

£16  p.a . . 

By  F.  Hards  A  Bbadluy. 
Twickenham— 9  Netherton-rd.,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s.,  r.  £35 . .-••• 

Greenwich,  Lorne-tce. — F.g.r.  of  £l0.  0s.  6d.,  with 

reversion  in  75  yrs . 

Bethnal  Green— An  improved  r.  of  £30  p.a.,  u.t. 


Greenwich — I. g.r.  of  £12,  u.t.  68  yrs  ,  at  a  g.r.  6 


10,149.  S.  Tuddenham,  Metal  Strips  for  Sash- 
bars,  &c. — 13,155.  W.  Joynson,  Roof  Gutters. — 
13,509.  J.  Shanks,  Siphonal  Cisterns  for  Water- 
closets. — 14,175.  L.  Pichcry,  Tools  for  working 
S'ono,  &c.- — 17,570.  J.  Carpenter,  Sliding  Sash 
Windows.— 6,179.  J.  Simpson,  Raising,  Lowering, 


By  Kushwobth  A  Stbvkns  (at  Southampton),  l.l 
Southampton,  near  —  ”  Langdown  Lodgo”  aud  i 

30a.  Or.  33p.,  t .  M 

F.  cottage  with  ttabling,  8a.  2r.  12p . 

Two  enclosures  of  f.  land  . 

July  24.— By  Toplis  A  Hahding. 
Marylebone— i.g.r.  of  £118,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  at  a  pep-  • 

percorn  . I 

By  Baxtbr,  Paynb,  A  Lbppbb. 

New  Cross— 27,  Florence-ft.,  f.,  with  possession  . 

By  C.  K.  Cboss. 

Kensington — 2a,  3a,  and  4a,  Eussell-mews,  u.t.  72  2| 

yrs.,  g.r.  £18,  r.  £92  p.a . 

Bv  H.  Donaldson. 

Walworth-rd.— No.  93,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  £15,  r.  £90  X 


By  Pebkins  A  C.esab. 

Bermondsey — 28  and  30,  George-row,  f.,  r.  £48  2s.. 
New-cross— 32,  Barlborough-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.i 
£4,  r.  £33.  16s.  p.a . - 


Aua.  3,  1889.] 
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87 


1,320 

870 


1,620 


By  E.  Wood. 

loxton — 14,  Newton-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £31 

■'!  P-» . 

Jolt  25. — By  White,  Dedcb,  &  Brown, 
i  Yimpole-st. — No.  56  and  stabling,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

£80,  r.  £280  p.a . . 

By  Glasier  *  Sons. 

|  Jity — 61,  Farringdon-st.,  f.  r.  £90  p.a .  1,900 

i  Hanwortn— Enclosures  f.  land,  33a.  3r.  24p .  4,200 

illapham-eommon— No.  2-1,  “  Champion  House,”  f., 

■i  e.r.  £130  p.a .  1,470 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

.Ipitalfields,  Gt.  Pearl-st. — “The  Prince  of  Wales,” 

■  f.  . 

[  1,  Little  Pearl-st.,  f.,  e  r.  £50  p.a.  . 

sijpton— 1  and  2,  Eugenie-villas,  f.,  r.  £76  p.a . 

iJQeptford,  Canterbury -rd.— f.g.r.  £38.  15s.,  with 

reversion  in  77  yrs . 

>Wood -green— F.g.r.  of  £25,  with  reversion  in 

i>  79  yrs . 

Whitechapel,  Half  Moon-passage— C.  warehouse, 

*  r.  £4'*  p.a . 

i  3  to  8,  Half  Moon. passage  C,  r.  £90  pa . 

Mile-end— 8.  Heath-st.  and  7,  Old  Cnurch-rd.,  f., 

r.  £54.  12s.  p.a . 

SBow — 82,  81,  and  86,  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

n  g.r.  £5,  r.  £84  p.a .  750 

JSouth  Hackney — 6,  8peldhurst-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.  g.r. 

k|  £5,  r.  £33  p.a . 

Barnet,  Sebiight-rd. — Two  plots  of  f.  land . 

slower  Sydenham— 47  to  63  (odd),  Porthcawe-rd., 

B  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  £18 . 

By  E.  Stimbon. 

Westminster— 12,  14,  and  16,  Vincent-st.,  u.t.  19 

«  yrs.,  g.r.  £la,  r.  £93  .  ... 

98,  Rochester-row,  u.t.  4  yrs.,  g.r.  £15,  e.r.  £70 

P-«-  •  • . 

114,  and  116,  Horseferry-road,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13.,  r.  £138  7s.  p.a . . 

.Tauxhall— 34,  Harleyford-rd.,  u.t.  17  yri  g.r.  £5, 

e.r  £45  . 

Jrixton — 57  and  69,  Geneva-rd.,  u.t.  76,  g.r.  £12, 

e.r.  £66  . 

?ecbham-rye— No.  23,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  4s.,  e.r. 

£50  p.u . 

Jermondsey— 2,  Catlin-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r. 

£33.  16s.  p.a . 

Yalworth— 96  to  102  (even),  South-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

;.r.  £23.  10s . 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Highbury— 21,  Leconfield-rd,,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  10s.,  £32 . 

Holloway —137,  139,  and  141,  Blacbstock-rd.,  u.t. 

77  vrs.,  g.r.  £18.  18s.,  r.  £102  p  a . 

32,  Hertslet-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £36  p.a. 

34,  Hertslet-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £36  p.a. 

11  to  21  (odd),  Roden-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r. 

£212  p.a .  .  . 

74,  Bicberton-rd.,  u.t,  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s.,  r. 

£34  . 

slington— 114,  Barnsbury-rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 
24,  26,  44,  and  46.  Britannia-row,  f.,  r.  £140.  8s. 

16  to  24  (event,  Windsor-st  ,  f.,  r  £140.  8s . 

40  to  52  (even),  Windsor-st.,  f.,  r.  £223.  12s . 

lattersea— 12  and  13,  Freeland-at.,  f..  r.  £41.  12s. 
Irompton— 30a,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30.  10s.,  r.  £120  p.a . . . 

By  J.  &  R.  Kbmp  &  Co. 

Vhitechapel— 18  Church-lane,  f.,  r.  £52  p.a . 

By  A.  G.  Thomson  &  Co. 
lelgravia— 42  Hauover-Bt.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  £7. 10s., 


r.  £52 


Mundeslcy,  Norfolk — Four  enclosures  of  f.  land, 

29a.  Or.  26p.  . £1,860 

Hammersmith— Nineteen  plots  of  f.  land  .  2,740 

Westgate-on-Sea — Eleven  plots  of  f.  land  .  935 

One  plot  of  f.  land  .  330 

Herne  Bay — The  f.  residence  “Mount  Pleasant,” 

and  11  acres  . .  1,760 

Hampstead — “  KidderporeHall,”  and  23a.  3r.  19p.f.  43,000 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  2a.  Or.  8p .  4,300 

\ Contracttoni  need  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 


sq.  for  squi 
yard,  Ac.] 


pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  3. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Lincoln  Congress 
(continued).  (For  programme,  see  Builder  for  July  20, 
P-  47.) 

Monday,  August  6. 

Brit  ink  Archceological  Astociation, — Lincoln  Congress- 
(First  extra  day.) 

Tubsday,  August  6. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  G.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  on  “  Mohammedan  Architecture  in  India.” 

British  Archceological  Association. — Lincoln  CongresB. 
(Second  extra  day.) 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 


Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.i 
British  Archceological  Association. — Lincoln  Congress. 
(Third  extra  day. ) 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 

Thursday,  August  8. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  CongresB  (oontinued). 

Friday,  August  9. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 

Saturday,  August  10. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 


Norwich.  (For  progr.mie.  JtaO*,  for  J»“*  W,  W  ?f  ,th®  Companies,  while 

p.  43). 

Wednesday,  August  7. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.- 


HJisttHaraa. 


By  Jones  &  Son. 

katcliffe — White  Horse-st.,  a  plot  of  f.  land  . 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

k|>onstablo — A  plot  of  f.  land,  0a  2r.  Op . 

By  Woods  &  Snblling. 

Newington -butts— 60  Albert-st.,  u.t,  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

H  £4.  10s.,  r.  £26 . 

By  Rushworth  &  8trvbns  (at  York). 

[tipon,  near — “  The  Cundall  Manor  Estate  ”  of  1,281 

0  acres,  f .  34,000 

July  26.— By  W.  B.  Hallbtt. 

k&elsea— 36  Cheyne-row,  f ,  with  possession  .  3,300 

iVillesden,  Shrewsbury -rd  — A  plot  of  f.  land . 

By  G.  H  Mastkrxun  &  Co. 

•linford,  Sussex— Three  plots  of  f.  land,  10a.  Ir.  27p. 

An  enclosure  of  land,  about  7  acres,  f .  195 

Ihoreditch— 25  to  29  New  Norfolb-st.,  f.,r.  £182  p.a. 

I  _  By  Green  &  Son. 

Bishopsgate-st.  Within— No.  81,  f.,  r.  £170  p.a .  5,000 

|]  By  Me-srs.  Trollope. 

Hampstead — 42,  Hemstall-rd.,  f.,  r.  £40  p.a . 

By  Penning  &  Daniel. 

i tendon— The  house  called  “St.  Bonans,”  u.t,  93 

yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  10s.,  r.  £28  p  a . 

By  G.  A.  W ILKIN80N. 

lames,  Railway-st. — The  f.  house  “  Alexandra,” 

r.  £20.  16b .  . 

i  The  adjoining  house  “  Stroudwood  ” . 

Bermondsey — 103,  George-row,  f.,  r.  £23.  8s . 

[anonbury— I.g.r.  £37.  10s.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  at  g.r.  of 

I  £12  p.a . 

,lilingt"n— 24,  Compton-tce.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 


0  p.a.  , 


peckbam-rye— No.  209,  “  Fauseat,”  f.,  with  posses- 

“  Gothic  Lodge,”  f.,  r.  £34  p  a . .  390 

ower  Clapton — 102  and  104,  Cricketfield-rd.,  f.,  r. 

"  £90  p.a . .  800 

By  Rogbbs,  Chatman.  &  Thomas. 

Chelmsford,  fligh-st.— F.  Bank  Offices,  r.  £267. 15s. 

P-a .  4,600 

By  Robert  Rrid. 

Ipttenham  Court-rd.— No.  60,  f.,  r.  £l70p.a .  3  010 

|itzroy-sq.—  93,  Charlotte-st.,  f.,  r.  £70  p.a .  1*320 

daryleboue-road — 141  and  147,  and  stabling,  f.,  r. 

I  £160  p.a . 2,290 

.7  and  8,  Wyndham-st.,  f.,r.  £80  pa .  1  535 

iryanston  sq.—  6,  Mulyneaux-st.,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a...."'.  *800 

10,  Bhouldnam-st.,  f.,  r.  £80  pa .  625 

dgeware-rd. — a  rent  charge  of  £5.  5s.  p.a .  100 

i'estminster,  Tufton-st.— “ The  Crown”  public- 

house,  f .  2.700 

By  Baker  &  8ons. 

jilham,  Aspenlea-rd.— Two  plots  of  f .  land  .  366 


The  Bilbao  Harbour  Works. — Since  1887 
engineering  works  of  great  magnitude  for  im 
proving  the  harbour  of  Bilbao  have  been  carried 
out,  and  last  year  the  works  in  the  river 
Nervion  itself  were  completed.  However,  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  still  remains, — viz., 
the  construction  of  an  outer  port  at  Santurce 
and  Algasta,  beyond  the  “bar.”  The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  these  works  was  laid  last  autumn, 
the  engineer  being  Senor  Evaristo  de  Churuka. 
The  works  will  consist  of  a  breakwater  1,450 
metres  in  length,  running  out  from  the  eastern 
shore,  and  protecting  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  harbour.  The  breakwater  will  run  in 
direction  north-west  for  a  distance  of  950 
metres,  the  remaining  500  metres  forming  an 
angle  of  165  deg.  with  the  former.  Another 
pier,  1,072  metres  in  length,  will  be  constructed 
from  Point  La  Begona.  The  entrance  to  the 
port  will  be  to  the  north-east.  The  harbour 
will  have  an  area  of  287  hectares,  of  which  205 
will  have  a  depth  of  from  5  to  15  metres  at  low 
water.  The  works  are  estimated  to  occupy 
seven  years,  and  to  cost  about  2,000,000Z.  When 
finished,  Bilbao  will  boast  the  finest  and  largest 
harbour  on  the  Spanish  coast,  that  of  Mahon 
being  only  244  hectares,  Barcelona  130,  and 
Carthagena  126  hectares. 

The  Vienna  Water  Supply. — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  continued  drought  in  Vienna, 
the  waterworks  of  that  city  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  the  supply,  and  water  has  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Schwarza  river.  As,  however, 
this  water  is  far  from  pure,  the  hygienic  council 
has  urged  upon  the  Corporation  of  the  city  to 
take  steps  to  ensure  a  steady  and  pure  supply 
of  water,  and  the  latter  body  is  now  engaged 
in  considering  the  question.  An  English  firm 
has  offered  to  construct  new  and  extensive 
waterworks,  but  the  offer  has  been  rejected, 
the  cost  being  too  heavy. 

New  Fortifications  at  Antwerp. — General 
Brialmont,  Inspector-General  of  the  Belgian 
Engineers,  has  just  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  War  the  plans  and  designs  in  connexion 
with  the  scheme  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
out  at  Antwerp  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  intrenched  quarters  of  the  city  against  the 
new  explosives.  A  series  of  forts  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Scheldt, 
and  the  existing  fortifications  on  the  opposite 
bank  will  be  correspondingly  transformed.  The 
project  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
30,000,000  francs,  or  1,200,0002.  sterling. 


International  Railway  Congress. — The 

third  International  Railway  Congress  is  to  be 
held  in  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Belgium  in 
1885,  the  second  in  Italy  in  1887.  Most  of  the 
chief  European  railways  will  be  represented, 
while  there  will  be  a  fair  sprinkling  of  members 
from  America  and  the  colonies.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  Engineering  remarks  that  these  Con¬ 
gresses  are  a  sign  of  the  times.  A  few  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  impossible;  pride  and 
national  prejudice  would  have  held  all  the 
elements  apart.  Our  English  managers  and 
engineers  would  have  smiled  at  the  idea  that 
they  had  anything  to  learn  from  the  Continent, 
and  would  have  felt  it  was  no  part  of  their 
functions  to  teach  other  people.  Now  we  find 
nearly  all  the  leading  lines  are  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  are  joining  in  the  proceedings 
with  great  heartiness.  On  many  points  they 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  Continental  practice  ,* 
our  permanent  way  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
our  locomotives  can  bear  comparison  with  any. 
But  when  it  comes  to  railway  management 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  defects  in  our 
system,  when  its  cost  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  German  lines.  Manufacturers  and  traders 
declare  that  their  businesses  are  ruined  by  the 


their  foreign  rivals  are  able  to  pour  goods  into 
the  home  market  by  the  advantages  offered  to 
them  in  the  way  of  light  railway  freights  and 
sea  carriage.  In  America,  again,  the  com¬ 
panies  economise  by  the  large  proportion  of 
paying  load  which  they  carry,  and  which  is 
enormously  greater  than  can  be  done  in  this 
country.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  can  success¬ 
fully  compete  either  with  the  Germans  or  the 
Americans  in  these  particulars,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  onr  practice  might  be  much  im¬ 
proved.  The  cost  of  handling  goods  and  mar¬ 
shalling  trains  is  certainly  excessive,  while  the 
practice  of  running  half-empty  trucks  might  be 
much  restricted.  The  English  representatives 
of  the  railways  might  with  advantage  devote 
their  attention  to  seeing  how  these  matters  are 
managed  abroad,  and  so  bring  about  a  better 
feeling  between  the  carrying  and  trading  in- 
erests  of  this  country. 

Building  Trade  Wages  in  Servia.— The 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Nisch,  in  a  recent  report 
on  the  trade  of  Servia,  gives  the  following 
examples  of  the  rates  paid  to  workmen  in  the 
various  trades : — 

Bricklayers  and  masons  :  Summer,  2s.  lOd.  to- 
3s.  7d.  per  day  ;  winter,  2s.  5d.  to  3s.  Id.  per 
day. 

Brickmakers  :  Italians,  5s.  7d.  per  thousand  ;  others 
4s.  9jd.  per  thousand. 

Carpenters :  All  the  year  round,  3s.  2£d.  to  4s.  per 
day. 

Gilders  :  All  the  year  round,  3s.  2$d.  to  4s.  per 
day. 

Glaziers  :  All  the  year  round,- 2s.  5d.  to  3s.  2jd.  per 
day. 

Locksmiths  :  (Austrian),  2s.  5d.  to  3s.  2£d.  per  day  ; 
(Bulgarian  and  Macedonian),  Is.  7£d.  to 
2s.  5d.  per  day. 

Painters  :  Summer,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  7d.  per  day  ; 

winter,  2s.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  day. 

Paperhangers  (Austrian) ;  3s.  2Jd.  to  4s.  per  day. 
Stonemasons  (Gormans  and  Italians);  Summer 
‘s.  94d.  to  6s.  5d.  per  day;  winter,  4s.  10 
s.  7d.  per  day. 

Tinsmiths :  2s.  5d.  to  3s.  2jd.  per  day. 

Day  Labourers  :  Summer,  Is.  7Hd.  to  2s.  Id.  per 
day  ;  winter,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  day. 

Mortar  Carriers  (girls  and  women) :  9£d.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  day. 


Berlin  Streets  and  Bridges. — The  streets 
and  squares  of  Berlin,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Berliner  Fremdenblatt ,  at  present  exceed  900  in 
number.  The  principal  river  of  Berlin,  the 
Spree,  is  bridged  twenty- five  times  in  its  course 
through  the  city ;  while  the  canals  leading  into 
the  river  on  both  sides  are  crossed  by  forty 
bridges.  The  Panke,  a  tributary  of  the  Spree, 
has  twelve  crossings.  The  number  of  Berlin 
churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues  is  over 
ninety — not  excessive  for  a  city  of  1,130,000 
inhabitants. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  Local  Surveyors,  held  on  July  25  and  26, 
nine  candidates  presented  themselves.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the 
25th,  and  the  candidates  were  examined  vivA 
voce  on  the  26th.  The  following  candidates 
were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards  their 
sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Local  Surveyors,  viz. : — William  Gibson,  Exeter; 
Joseph  Bennett  Massey,  Burnley;  Joseph  Rad- 
clilfe,  Todmorden  ;  David  John  Reid,  Inverness 
and  Samuel  Towlson,  Plumstead. 
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The  London  County  Council  and 
Slaughter-houses.  —  The  London  County 
Council  have  framed  a  code  of  by-laws,  under 
the  37  and  38  Viet.,  cap.  67,  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  conduct, 
structure,  and  establishment  anew  of  slaughter¬ 
houses  within  their  jurisdiction.  This  code 
will  repeal  the  set  of  by-laws  made  in  that 
behalf  by  the  late  Board  of  Works  on  May  7, 
1875.  The  structural  requirements  demand 
that,  inter  alia ,  every  slaughter-house  shall 
have  a  floor-space  of  at  least  100  square  feet, 
with  walls  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground, 
built  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  or  concrete,  and, 
together  with  the  doors  and  woodwork,  covered 
within  with  hard,  smooth,  and  impervious 
material  to  at  least  that  height ;  that  each 
slaughter-house,  and  pound,  pen,  or  lair  upon 
the  premises,  shall  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  louvred  openings  in  walls  and  roofs  or 
other  approved  openings,  but  have  no  open¬ 
ings  therefrom  leading  directly  into  any 
dwelling,  and  shall  be  well  paved  with 
granite,  cement,  concrete,  or  other  approved 
bard  and  impervious  material,  set  with  cement 
properly  bedded  on  concrete.  Such  paving  is 
to  have  a  proper  slope  towards  a  gully  hole, 
communicating  by  an  adequate  drain  of 
.glazed  stoneware  pipes  with  the  public  sewer. 
A  breach  of  these  regulations  will  involve  a 
maximum  penalty  of  51.,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  continuing  offence,  a  penalty  of  1Z.  for 
every  day  after  conviction  for  the  first  offence  ; 
but  the  rules  will  not,  until  six  months  have 
expired  from  their  confirmation  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any 
premises  where,  at  that  date,  the  business  may 
be  carried  on ;  nor  will  they  apply  to  any 
premises  which  may  be  rendered  exempt  there¬ 
from  by  a  re-licence  granted  by  the  Council. 
Every  person  applying  for  a  new  slaughter¬ 
house  must  furnish  full  plans  and  sections, 
to  a  scale  of  ^th  inch  to  one  foot, 
with  a  key  plan  to  show  all  the  locality 
within  250  yards  of  the  site,  on  a  scale 
of  five  feet  to  one  mile.  The  like  penalties  are 
imposed  for  breaches  of  the  rules  as  to 
cleansing,  ventilating,  draining,  &c.,  of  the 
premises,  and  as  to  the  prevention  of  unneces¬ 
sary  cruelty.  By  way  of  additional  penalty, 
every  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  em¬ 
powered,  by  summary  order,  in  virtue  of 
section  4  of  the  Slaughter-houses,  &c.  (Metro¬ 
polis)  Act,  1874,  to  suspend  or  deprive  alto¬ 
gether  any  person  of  the  right  to  carry  on  his 
business  as  a  slaughterer  of  cattle. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— Although  the 
English  iron  market  cannot  be  described  as  very 
active,  excepting  in  the  hematite,  pig,  and  steel 
branches,  its  tone  is  extremely  buoyant.  The 
Cleveland  and  Scotch  pig-iron  markets  are  very 
strong,  the  rise  in  the  former  being  Is.  6d.  per 
ton  on  the  week.  A  large  volume  of  trade  has 
been  passing  in  the  Glasgow  warrant  market, 
amidst  considerable  fluctuations  in  prices,  and 
Scotch  makers  are  firm  in  keeping  up  their 
quotations,  which  have  been  further  advanced 
from  6d.  to  2s.  a  ton.  Bessemer  iron  is  Is. 
dearer.  There  is  a  better  inquiry  for  finished 
iron,  which  is  in  a  rising  tendency.  Although 
the  output  of  steel  is  very  large,  makers  are 
unable  to  overtake  the  demand,  and  much  less 
able  to  accept  orders  which  are  offering,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  further  enhancement  is 
announced  in  values.  The  activity  in  ship¬ 
building  is  growing,  while  engineers  are  doing 
exceedingly  well. — Iron. 

Cremation  in  Italy. — In  no  country  has 
cremation  apparently  made  such  progress  as  in 
Italy,  the  system  having  now  been  introduced 
in  41  communes,  21  of  which  possess  crema¬ 
toria,  whilst  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS, 

TIMBER.  £.  b.  d. 

Grecntaeart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0 

Teak,  K.I.  . load  12  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3 

Aen,  Canada . load  3  10  0 

Birch  „  3  10  0 

Elm  . .  4  0  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac .  2  0  0 

Oak  „  2  10  0 

Canada  . .  6  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  3  0  0 

,,  yellow .  3  10  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . . . fathom  4  10  0 

8t.  Petersburg .  6  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log  2  16  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st... etd.100  ft  0  0 

,  4th  and  3rd .  7  10  0 

Riga  .  7  0  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .  11  0  0 

„  2nd  „  .  10  0  0 

white  .  7  0  0 


£.  a.  d. 

7  15  0 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . . 

Canada,  Pine,  l9t  . 

„  „  2nd  . . 

„  „  3rd,  Ac . 

8pruee,  1st  . 

„  „  3rd  aud  2nd . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . - . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Mahogany.  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  „  . 

Honduras  „  ..... 

Box,  Turkey . . . ton 

Rose,  Rio . 

Bahia  . . . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . • 

Walnut,  Italian . 


£.  s.  d. 

9  0  0 
9  10  0 
16  0  0 
11  0  0 
8  0  0 
9  10  0 
7  0  0 
6  10  0 
6  10  0 

0  11  0 
0  8  0 
0  6  6 
0  0  41 
0  0  4* 
0  0  4* 
0  0  4* 
0  0  4* 
0  0  6* 
0  0  6* 
6  0  0 
16  0  0 
14  0  0 
0  0  6 
0  0  9 
0  0  4* 


METALB.  £.  s.  d. 

Incur — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London... ton  6  6  0 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4  16  0 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6  10  0 

Cop  n  b — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton  46  0  0 

Best  selected  .  47  0  0 


Sheets,  strong . 

63  10 

0 

Chili,  bars  . 

41  15 

0 

Ybllow  Mktal . 

.V.V.V.V.Vb. 

0  0 

6 

Tin— 

Straits . 

. ton 

89  16 

0 

Australian  . 

89  16 

0 

English  Ingot9  . . 

93  10 

0 

Zinc — English  sheet  . 

. ton 

21  0 

0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

. ton 

20  15 

0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

26  10 

0 

Ceylon  . 

23  10 

0 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

25  0 

0 

Rapeseed,  F.nglish  pale  . 

30  10 

0 

,,  brown  . 

29  0 

0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

26  10 

0 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

21  0 

0 

Lubricating,  D.8 . 

6  0 

0 

„  refined  . 

7  0 

0 

Tab— Stockholm . 

....barrel 

1  3 

6 

Archangel  . 

0  15 

9 

£.  b.  d. 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
6  10  0 

0  0  0 
47  10  0 
0  0  0 
42  0  0 
0  0  6* 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
22  0  0 


21  2  6 
27  10  0 

24  0  0 

25  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 

27  10  0 
40  0  0 
6  0  0 
12  0  0 
14  0 
0  16  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS.  


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Heating  Apparatus,  New  Gallery,  &c . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite . 

Wrought-lron  Gates . 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sowers,  Ac . . 

Quay  Wall  . . . 

Laundry  and  Premises,  South  Acton . 

Paving  Street  . 

Cast-Iron  Piles  . 

Six  Blocks  of  Buildings,  Hoxton  . 

Sewerage  and  Water  Supply  Works  . 

Fainting,  Works  . 

Painting,  He.,  Interior  of  Workhouse  Dining 

H*U  . . 

Two  Iron  Btidges . 

Waterworks . 


New  Station  and  Road,  Abertillery... 

Boundary  Walls,  Yeovil . 

Railway  Footbridges . 

New  Infant  8chools,  Reckleford  . 

Pier  anil  Promenade . 


Premises  in  Short’s  Gardens,  W.C... 


By  whom  Required. 


Congleton  Corporation 

Mile  End  Vestry . 

Manchester  Corp . 

St.  Marylebone  Vestry 
Belfast  Corporation  ... 


FiDehlcy  Local  Board  .. 
Cromer  Commissioners 

F.  Dredge,  Esq . 

Sevenoaks  R.8  A . 

Paddingtou  Guardiuns 
8t.  Leonard  (Shore¬ 
ditch)  Guardians  . 

Leicester  Corporation... 
Kettering  Waterworks 
Company . 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 


Dover  Town  Council... 
Yeovil  School  Board  ... 
Dover  Promenade  Pier 

Co.,  Limited  . 

Gloucester  County  Aay. 
Queen's  Park  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  Com. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


W.  Sugden  &  Son... 

J.  M.  Knight . 

G.  H.  Hill . 

Official  . 

do. 

E.  Monson,  Jnn.  ... 
Official  . 


do. 


D.  Lewis  Poole.... 

T.  Heunell  . 

A.  &  C.  Harstou  . 


F.  J.  Smith  , 
Official  . . 


T.  Hennell... 

Official  . 

E.  Vining  ... 
Official  . . 


J.  J.  Webster  , 
Official  . 


Rowland  Plumbe .. 


London  Medical  Mission  W.  &  B.  Pite 


do. 


do. 


Aug.  8th 
Aug.  9th 
Aug.  10th 
Aug.  12th 
Aug.  13th 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Aug.  14th 


Aug.  17th 
Aug.  20th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


County  Surveyor  . 

Borough  Surveyor . 

Resident  Engineer . 

Civil  Engineering  Draughtsman 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Notts  County  Council... 
Leicester  Corporation 

Manchester  Corp . 

Hull  Corporation . 


500f . 

700 1.,  Ac. 

450i . 

lOOf . 


Aug.  12th 
Aug.  17th 
Aug.  20th 
Not  stated. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.'] 


18  0 


BARKTNG.— For  9,125  tons  lime,  for  the  London 
County  Council,  delivered  at  Barking  Creek  : —  ^  ^ 

MineraLimeCo . per  ton  22  6 

Constable  A  Co . 

G  W.  Sopwell . 

Hilton  Anderson . 

Buxton  Lime  Co . . 

Christopherson  &  Co . 

Lee.  Son,  &  Co . 

Skelton  A  Co.  (accepted) . . . 

Hilton  Anderson,  for  2,600  tons  burr 


13  6 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW.—  For  the  erection  of  a  three- 
storied  factory  in  Three  Mills  Lane,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E., 
for  Messrs.  Kemball  Bishop  A  Co.  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
architect,  80,  Leman  street,  K. 

Bentley,  Waltham . 

Little,  Whitechapel  . 

Gladding,  Mile-end .  2,293  0  0 

Holland,  Poplar  .  2,218  0  0 

Norton,  Stratford . '-.007  0  0 

Eaton  &  Co.,  Whitechapel  (aocepted)  2,045  0  0 


,.  £2,365 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  seven  detached  villas!: 
in  Camden-road,  South  Croydon.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  archi-h 
tect,  8,  Union-court,  E.C. : — 

Dewdney  . £7,990  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


EXMOUTH. — For  building  a  farm-house  at  Woodbury 
Salterton,  for  Mr.  J.  Radford.  Messrs.  Kerley  A  Kllisl 
architects,  Exmouth  : — 

Tozer,  Exmouth . £593  0  0 

Steer,  Clyst .  662  15  0 

8tokes,  Woodbury .  635  11  O 

Pring,  Exmouth .  199  0  0 

Quieke,  Lympstone  .  450  0  0 

Long,  Exmouth  .  450  0  0 

Haymau,  Exmouth  (accepted)  .  389  8  0 


CROYDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa, 
Morland-road,  Addiscombe,  for  Dr.  Hobson.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Dale,  architect,  8,  Union-court,  E.C. : — ■ 

Bailey . £1,850  0  0 

Hoare  A  Son .  J.780  0  0 

Docking .  1,4/0  0  0 

Dewdney  .  1,360  0  0 

DEPTFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Messrs. 
Stone  A  Co.’s  premises,  Deptford.  Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  A 
Stock,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  A 
Giifard. 

Chappell . £1.989  0  0 

B.  Wells .  1.777  0  0 

A.  White  A  Co . 1.698  0  0 

Pritchard  .  1 .695  0  0 

J  A  J.  Greenwood  . 1,680  0  0 

Rider  A  Sou  . 1.658  0  0 

Nightingale .  1,613  0  0 


EXMOUTH.— For  carrying  out  certain  alterations! 
building  new  shop,  Ac.,  Kolle-street,  Exmonth,  for  Mi 
John  l’ozer,  grocer.  Messrs.  Kerley  A  Ellis,  architects 
Exmouth :  — 

Burridge.  Exmouth . £295  0  0  i 

Stokes,  Exmouth .  253  0  0  ; 

Quieke,  Lympstone .  246  0  0 

Dayman,  Kxmouth .  226  0  0 

Tozcr,  Kxmouth  .  209  15  0  ! 

Long,  Ermouth  .  200  0  0 

Cooper  A  Son,  Exmouth  (aocepted)  ...  198  0  0 

EXMOUTH.— For  building  ornamental  pavilion,  t 
fresbment-room,  cloak-rooms,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  Harry  Pem 
Messrs.  Kerley  &.  EUts,  architects,  Kxmouth  :  — 

Tozer,  Exmouth . £575  15  0 

Bradbeer  A  Grace,  Ermouth  .  320  0  0  i 

Perry,  Exmouth  (accepted)  .  270  0  0  i 

Rogers  A  Co.,  Exmouth  .  260  0  0  I 

Cooper  A  8on,  Exmouth  .  250  0  0  l 

temporajra 


GRAVESEND.  —  For  the  erection  of  . 

cbimney-shaft,  setting  boiler,  and  foundations  and  walls il, 
new  tower  up  to  ground-line,  at  the  Wellington  Breweiv 
for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Walker.  Mr.  Artbci 
Kinder,  architect,  Suffolk  House,  Lawrence  Pountney-hi-i. 
London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kinds 
34,  Clement’s-lane,  London,  E.C. : — 

Wall  Bros.,  Kontish-towu . £169  0  0  0 

Mutton  A  Wallis,  Gravesend  .  417  0  0  fl 

W.  A  E.  Wallis,  Gravesend . . .  411  18  0  I 

Geo.  Gates,  Rochester  .  399  0  0  '  • 

Jonas  Hill,  Gravesend  .  338  19  8  ‘0 

Herbert  Stiff,  Dover  .  325  0  0  I 

TV.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend  (accepted)  .  316  0  0 
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LINCOLN. — For  the  ventilation,  by  power,  of  the  whole 
or  the  central  stores  of  the  Lincoln  Equitable  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  29, 
Bridgewater  -  chambers,  6,  Brown -street,  Manchester, 
architect : —  ’ 

Blackman  Ventilating  Co.  (accepted)  £151  10  0 
For  Power  Hoists  to  above. 

H.  Wren  A  Co . £245  0  0 

Higginbottom  A  Mannock  (accepted)  198  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  a  viaduct  carriage- 
way,  footways,  sewers,  Ac.,  between  Clerkenwell-road  and 
Farringdon-road _  (to  form  part  of  the  new  street  between 
Holborn  and  Islington)  for  the  London  County  Council 
T.  Gibson  A  Co.,  No.  2,  West- 

minster-chambers  . £33  | 

J.  W.  &  J.  Neave,  Marlborough- 

road,  Levtonstone .  27,586 

F.  H.  Culverhouse  &  Co.,  Pratt’s 
Wharf,  King’s-road  Bridge,  Cam¬ 
den  Town .  27  076 

€.  Killingback,  Ice  Well  Wharf’  ’ 

James-street,  Camden  Town .  26,480 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Warwick-road, 

Kensington  . 

<>.  Double,  Kirby  Lodge,  St.  John's, 

Ipswich . 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Grosvenor 

Wharf,  Westminster .  25  287 

Brass  &  Son,  No.  47,  Old-street .  2L776 

Holme  A  King,  No.  198,  Stanhope- 

street,  Euston-road  .  24,475 

T.  Docwra  A  Son,  Ball’s  -  pond,  N.  23/ 

J.  Biggs,  Farm-street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Stamford  -  terrace, 

Stoke  Newington  . 

W.  Griffiths,  No.  283)  kingsiand- 

road  . 

T.  Adams,  No.  22,  Canal-road, 

Kingsland .  22,306  17 

J .  Dickson  Townsend,  St.  Alban's. 

Herts . 


£33,883  15 

4 

27,586 

0 

0 

27,076 

8 

6 

26,-480 

0 

0 

20,300 

0 

0 

25,851 

15 

4 

25,287 

0 

0 

24,776 

0 

0 

24,475 

0 

0 

23,438 

0 

0 

23,383 

0 

0 

22,090 

0 

0 

22,306  17 

0 

21,395 

16 

0 

LON  DON.— For  cleaning,  painting,  Sen.,  of  the  offices 
of  the  London  County  Couucil,  Spring-gardens  :  — 

John  Grover  &  8on . ....£741  0  0 

John  Clemen ce . .185  o  0 

David  E.  Laiug  &  Son  .  329  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  32f>  0  0 

Stiinpson  &  Co.  .  313  o  0 

J.  &  J.  Greenwood  (accepted)  .  299  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  of  Council  Chamber  and 
offices  at  Spring  Gardens,  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Ml-  Ttnm..  Illn.klll  A-l.il--.  J 


Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Architect  :— 


J.  Mowl-m  &  Co . 

Garlick  &  Horton,  Limited  . 

Kirk  &  Randall . 

G.  McCormick  &  Sons  . 

Stimpson  &  Co . 

T.  ELkington . 

D.  Charteris  . 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  . 

J .  Allen  Sc  Son  (accepted) .... 


,.£3,970  0  0 
..  8,782  0  0 
..  8,350  0  0 
..  8,216  0  0 
..  7,833  0  0 
..  7,460  0  0 
.  7,350  0  0 
,.  7,321  0  0 
..  7,091  0  0 
..  6,603  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  to  dispensary,  medical 
omcers  residence,  &e.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  White- 
j  1<>n‘  Mr.  B.  J.  Capel,  architect,  70, Whitechapel- 

Lobb  &  Olver,*  New  Southgate,  N.  £1,764  "  " 

*  Accepted. 

[Full  list  appeared  iast  week,  p.  71.] 

Il  -  LONDON.— For  new  front  to  No  22,  Aldgate  E.C. 

for  Mr.  J.  I’edley.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect, 

:  Leman-street,  E.  :  — 

Gladding,  Mile-end  (accepted)  . £110 

LONDON.- For  the  enlargement  of  the  Rotherhithe 
"New- road  School,  Southwark,  by  428  places,  for  the 
!  ech01°:-f,o«d  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  er<  hitecr  — 

I  J.  Tyerman  . £15,749  O  0 

. .  12,255  0  0 

A.  AW.  Garnar  .  12,063  0  0 

J.  Longley  &  Co.*.. .  11,611  0  0 

H  recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

M  LONDON.— For  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  Jessop. 
road  SchooL  Heme-hill,  for  the  School  Board  for  London 
Mr.  1.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

H.  Walkley .  1,350  0  0 

H.  G.  Heywood  (accepted)  .  1,235  0  0 

1  LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  house  for  the 
(school-keeper,  together  with  the  cookery  centre,  in  one 
f  block,  on  the  Ricardo-street  site,  Poplar,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect :  — 

. £2,225  0 

.  1,992  0 

.  1,984  0 

1,679 
1,694 


J.  Webb  . 
T.Liofleld  .... 

J  Edmunds  . 

H.  Bacon . 

Norris  &  Luke  .. 


S  Barrett  &  Power  (accepted) .  1*655  0  0 

'  LONDON.  —  For  overhauling  and  improving  the 
ibannders-road  School.  Notting-hill,  for  the  School  Board 
tor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

j  T.  W.  Haylock . £1,842  0  0 

H.  Walkley .  1,793  0  0 

I  J.  W.  Sawyer  (accepted)  .  1,783  0  0 

1  LONDON. —For  the  enlargement  of  the  St.  Andrew’s- 
|  street  Bchool,  Battersea,  by  400  places,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

i  J.  Tyerman  . £4,507  0  0 

J.  Holloway  .  4,171  0  0 

j  Holloway  Bros .  4,077  0  0 

*  H.  Knight*  . 3,965  19  6 

J .  Longley  &  Co .  3,917  0  0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

j,  LONDON.— For  providing  new  windows  for  the  boys’ 
lepartment  and  improving  the  lighting  of  the  girls’  de- 
'artment  at  the  Northey -street  school*,  for  the  School 
poard  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailov,  architect  : 

■  Holloway  Bros . £220  0  0 

J.  Holloway  .  209  0  0 

J.  Derry  (accepted)  . 190  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  three  new  iron  buildings  on 
the  Honeywell. road  site.  Wandsworth,  for  tho  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

W.  Jones  . £1,632  15  0 

M.  Harbron  .  1,617  7  6 

J.  J.  Richards  . ..."  i  475  0  0 

North*  Son . 1,400  0  0 

J.  W.  Smales  .  1,275  0  0 

A.  W.  Pocock* . 1,125  0  0 

J.  C.  Humphreys  .  350  0  0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  extending  heating  apparatus  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  and  providing  a  new 
boner  at  the  Schools  in  New-road,  Wundsworth-road,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect:— 

Clements.  J  cakes,  &  Co . £395  15  0 

T.  Wood  A  Co .  83i  0  0 

Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein  .  598  0  0 

Ridsdale  &  Co .  ,591  0  11 

W.  O.  Cannou  . 515  O  0 

T.  Green  A  Son  (Limited)  .  497  9  2 

Purcell  A  Nobbs .  492  0  O 

J-  Clarke . 486  17  0 

J.  A  F.  May  (accepted; .  477  6  6 


LONDON  .—  Forextending  tho  heating  apparatus  on  the 
jj-*>-res,ure  sf0am  system,  and  providing  new  boiler  and 
additional  .  oils  at  the  Oban-street  schools,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Public  Library,  Ac.,  at 
Lower-road,  Rotherithe.  Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  A  Stock, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  A  Giffard  :— 
■P--  .  „  If  Bathstone  be  used. 

TiTo  . £3,318  Deduct  £33  ...£3,285 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood...  ---- 

J.  Downs  . 

Uni  and  A  Hanuen... 

Chappell  . 

Nightingale . " 

Pritchard  . 

Maryland  . 

A.  White  A  Co. 

B.  Wells  . 


3,160 

3,160 

3,146 

3,099 

3,094 

3,051 

3,035 

3,025 

2,727 


3,130 

3,075 

3,066 

3,049 

3,014 

2,970 

2,895 

2,875 

2,667 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  dwelling- 
houses,  IN  os.  7  and  8  Beaumont  street.  Maryleboue,  W.. 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Chaplin.  Mr.  Thomas  Durraus,  architect, 
41,  Upper  Baker-street.  N.W. —  * 

White . 

Stokes  and  Binder  ................. 

Stevenson  , 


.  Wood  A  Co . 

J.  A  F.  May . 

J.  F.  Clarke . 

Ridsdale  A  Co . 

T._  Green  A  Son,  Limited  .. 
W.  G.  Cannon  (accepted).. 


...  £585  0  ' 
....  485  11  ' 
....  407  12 
....  352  16 
....  349  17 
....  310  10 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Prineess-road 
S.  hool  Regent  s  Park,  by  230  places,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : 

Hood  man . £2,669  0  0 

W.L.  Kellaway  .  2,656  0  0 

Derry .  2,506  0  0 

&c0 .  2,479  0  0 

W  •  M.  Dabbs* .  . .  o  447  0  0 

•  Recommended  by  the  Work9  Committee  for  acceptance. 


pressure  hot  water  system,  and  providing  a  new 
boiler  at  the  Jlontoithroad  School,  for  tho  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

T.  Wood  A  Co . 

Ridsdale  A  Co. ... 

J.  A  F.  May . 

•I .  F.  Clarke . 

W.  G.  Cannon . 

J.  Wontner  Smith,  Gray,  A  Co . . 

T.  Green  A  Sod,  Limited  (accepted) . 

Purcell  A  Nobbs  . . 


£200  0  0 
..  167  18  6 
..  149  12  0 
..  148  14  0 
..  141  0  0 
,.  137  15  0 


98  0 


LONDON.— For  extending  the  heating  apparatus  on 
the  low-pressure  hot-water  system  and  providing  a  new 
boiler  at  the  Bell-street  School,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  — 

T.  Wood  A  Co. 


Ridsdale  A  Co . 

W.  G.  Cannon  . . 

J.  A  F.  May . 

T.  Green  A  Son  . . 

J.  W.  8mith,  Gray,  A  Co . 

J.  F.  Clarke . 

Pnrcell  A  Nobbs  (accepted).. 


397  4  0 


227  0  0 


Forley  A  Co _ 

Birch  . . 

Falkner  A  Co.  .., 

Oldrev  A  Co . 

Manktelow . 

Taylor . 

Higgs  . 

Turtle  A  Appletoi 


(accepted)  . 


.  £2,195  0  0 

.  it,  1G 1  12  0 

..  2,061  0  0 
.  2,012  0  0 
.  1,677  0  0 
.  1,676  0  O 
.  1,640  0  0 
.  1,626  0  0 
.  1,443  0  0 
.  1,297  0  0 
.  1,2:5  0  0 


if  j  , — - xaiouuusc  premises. 

16  and  lfb  Brushfield-street,  Biahopsgate,  E.C.,  for  Messrs. 
8.  AL.  Beck.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect,  13,  Rail¬ 
way-approach,  London-bridge,  8.E  — 

Jjokion  4 Todd  .  . £ |  ($99 

vV.  Downs .  1  9.5 

J?"n4  ?•  Croak<>r .  H594 

£e,,and  . .  1  650 

Kiirman  *  S/mo  1  515 


0  0 


Reynolds  . . 

Kick  . . 

Battley  (accepted)'" 


1,484 

1,325 

1,297 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  coachhouse  at  Dorset 
Works,  Bast-road,  C.tv-road,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Dottridge 
me°ni  EC  ■—  G*  Collln,'  architect>  30.  Finsbury -pave- 
T.  Nixon  . . £265  0  0 

H.  J.  Williams,*  Bermondsey-streot...  187  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  erecting  new  stables  at  Dorset  Works, 
East-road,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Dottridge  Bros.  Mr.  A.  G 

Collins,  architect,  30,  Finsbury-pavemeut  E.C. _ 

J.  Chessum  A  Sons . ’  £202  0  0 

T.  Nixon .  295  q  q 

J.  Godfrey  A  Son,  Clapton  (accepted)  190  0  0 
(Exclusive  of  stable-fittings,  drainage,  and  paving.) 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  sanitary 
J1,  Ladbroke- terrace,  W.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon, 
architect,  6>,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.  :  — 

£0lleP . .....£1,408  0  0 

Mayor  .  i  oqb  n  a 

Vernall  A  Griffiths  . . .  ’ 

Kellaway  (accepted)  . 


1,359 

1,224 


LONDON.  o  _  _ _ _ _  nuu 

exterior  of  the  Saffron-hill  "School,  and  for  providing ad di- 
tioual  lighting,  Ac.,  for  the  School  Bourd  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

J .  W.  Sawyer  . £461 

J.  Holloway .  .193 

G.  Parker .  . 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  providing  additional  lighting,  stepped 
fioor,  and  Kindergarten  gallery,  for  thellnfants’  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chequer-alley  Schools,  for  tho  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

Holloway  Bros . £437  0  0 

J.  Holloway .  420  0  0 

G.  Parker  . .'.‘".7.  360  0  0 

J.  Derry  (accepted)  .  310  0  0 

LONDON.— For  providing  an  iron  communication  stair¬ 
case  for  the  Bovs’  Department  at  the  Baltic-street  School 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  archi¬ 
tect  : —  ’ 

. £193  10  0 


R.  Knight  . 

J  8tone  . 

G.  Smith  A  Co . 

W.  Jones  . . 

L.  Faulkner  A  8ous . 

St.  1‘ancras  Iron  Works  Co.*... 

*  Accepted. 


158  10  0 
150  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  ef  a  wharf  upon  the 
site  of  the  Old  Toll  House,  Putney  Bridge.  Mr.  James  P. 
Norrington,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry 

Docwra  . £2,953  0  0 

Neave  A  8on . 2,814  0  0 

Nowell  A  Robson . 2,772  0  O 

Marriott .  2,713  0  0 

Tomes  A  Wimpey .  2,413  0  0 

Bell  . 2,352  O  0 

R.  Mayo .  2,230  0  0 


LONDON. —Forrepairsand  sanitary  works,  at  24,  Pom- 
bndge  villas,  W.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect  - 

jya‘t8 . . £191  O  O 

BlSOOp . . . . .  mo  a  a 

Roberts  (accepted) 

1'ike . .  . 


427  0  0 


LONDON.— For  cleaning,  distempering,  painting,  and 
general  repairs  internally  and  externally,  at  the  Birkbeck 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Ghancery-lane  E  C 
Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  P.A.8.I.,  surveyor,  1,  Fins’bury- 
circus,  E.O. : —  J 

B.  Hiehliiie.1. . . £311  e  0 

Dove  Bros .  gp^  g  q 

L.  Lundy,  Sbepherd’s-bush . ""  233  14  4 

J.  Edmunds,  Poplar  . .....  22H  0  0 

N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury-park . j  174  45  p 

Laing  A  Son,  Adelphi  (accepted)  .  i6p  5  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £214.] 

LONDON.— For  repairs  to  8t.  Mary's  Schools.  Spital- 
square,  E.,  for  Rev.  Morns  Thomas.  Mr.  D  R  Dale 
architect,  8,  Union-court,  E.C. :—  ' 

£radf  ,  a . £228  0  O 

Pritchard  A  Son  .  ]q;-,  j  „ 

Rayner  . ’  ’’  jgy  g  p 

Hoaro  A  Son  (accepted)  . 


166  10  0 


LONDON.— For  new  worksheds  at  the  Workhouse, 
Garratt  lane,  Wandsworth,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr  T  W 
Aldwinckle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 


LONDON. — For  addition  to  the  Sumner  Printing 
Works,  Sumner-street,  Southwark,  S.E.,  for  Messrs. 
Riddle  A  Couchman.  Messrs.  Romaine. Walker  A  Tanner* 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Pryee  Cuxsou’ 
surveyor : —  * 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  . £6,873  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood .  6,863  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  . 6,73-4  0  0 

Hy.  Hart  .  6,720  0  0 

Rider  A  Son  . 6,639  0  0 

Wm.  Downs  .  6.572  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  6,474  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  (accepted)  .  6,366  0  0 


Jewel!,  Wandsworth 

Schofield,  Deptford . 

Parsons,  Battersea  . . 

Hammond,  Battersea . 

Armitago,  Clapham  . 

F^eld,  Battersea  . . 

Whitehead.  Clapham  . 

Marsland,  Wandsworth . 

Johnson,  Wandsworth. common  , 

Garner,  Peck  ham  . 

Turtle  A  Appleton,  Clapham  .... 

T.  Pottorton,  Balham*  . 

Dickesoo  A  Wallis,  Balham*-  .... 

Ward  A  Co.,  I’ei-kbaiu  . 

*  Accepted.  f  Wil 


..£1,735 

1,7(10 


0  O 
0  0 
1,675  0  0 
1,042  0  0 
1.637  0  0 
1,550  0  p 
1,513  0  0 
1,497  0  0 
1,470  0  0 
1,445  0  0 
1,374  0  U 
1,328  0  0 
1,310  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  two  warehouses  in  City-road. 
Mr.  J.  Farrar,  architect,  20,  Albion-chambers,  Finsbury^ 
pavement : —  ’  J 

Lobb  A  Olver,*  New  8outhgate,  N.  £2,551  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  21,  Aldgate,  EC  for 
Mr.  E.Konig.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  SO  Leman- 
street,  E.  : — 

Eaton,  Whitechapel  . £990 

Little,  Whitechapel  . 924 

Gladding,  Mile-end  (accepted) . .  793 


90 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Aua.  3, 1889. 


MANCHESTER. — For  new  stabling,  shed,  and  addi- 
tional  lairs,  at  the  abattoirs  of  the  Pendleton  Co-operative 
Industrial  Society,  Limited,  and  in  Cheltenham-street, 
Pendleton.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  architect,  Manchester. 
Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 

Jones  . 42,890  0  0 

W,  Southern  &  Sons  . 2,270  0  0 

J  Lindsay  &  Sou .  2,201  0  0 

Statham  &  8.  ns  . 2,219  0  0 

J.  Ramahottom . .  2,218  0  0 

K.  .Neill  A  Sons  (accepted)  .  2,171  0  0 


MANCHESTER.— For  new  engineering  workshop,  in 
Green-lane,  Old  Garratt,  for  Mr.  Hans  Ronold.  Mr. 
Frederic  Smith,  29,  Bridgewater -chambers,  0,  Brown- 
street,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  the  architect: — 

W.  Harrison . 4898  0  0 

Burgess  &  Galt .  990  0  0 

.1.  Hibbert .  8-15  0  0 

W.  Southern  &  Sons  (accepted) .  807  0  0 

J.  Robinson  .  796  0  0 


MANCHESTER  —For  two  shops  and  ware-rooms,  &c., 
m  Edgod-green,  Pendleton,  for  the  Pendleton  Co-opera- 
;ive  Indus! rial  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith, 
irchitect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


W.  Southern  &  Sons  . 

Statham  &  Sons  . 

R.  Neill  &  Sons  . 

J.  Ramabottom  (accepted) 


.  42,300  0  0 


1,996 
1,957 
1,910  0 
1,819  0 


0  0 


MANCHESTER.— For  new  creamery.  &c.,  at  Fallow- 
field,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
Bart.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

W.  Southern  &  Sons,  Salford*  . £525  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


SYDENHAM.— For  range  of  vineries  and  plant-honses, 
for  Mr.  W.  Knight.  Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect  :— 
LasceJles  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £1,760  0  0 

SYDENHAM. — For  new  billiard  and  ball-room,  for 
!r.  IV.  Knight.  Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect  :— 

Lascelles  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £1,650  0  0 

WE8T  COWES.— For  linking  new  well  and  boring,  for 
the  West  Cowes  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  engineer. 
High-road,  Tottenham 

Tickner  k  Co.,  London . £3,350  0  0 

Hill  &  Co.,  Gosport  (accepted)  .  3,081  0  0 

Rebuilding  No.  29,  Hereford -street,  Mayfair.  —  The 
amount  extra  for  Portland  stone  iu  Messrs.  Higgs  .t  Hill’s 
tender  was  not  £1,500,  as  stated  in  our  last,  but  £15  only. 
The  error  was  that  of  a  copyist,  and  it  inadvertently 
escaped  notice. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annnm  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter ).  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  " 

by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
oryBtalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


MANCHESTER.-  For  new  warehouse  and  shed  in 
Phillips  Park-road.  Beswek,  at  the  chemical  works  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hyland  k  Co.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith, 
rchitect,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


J.  S.  G.  (thanks).— W.  O.  8  — J.  SI.-*"  Old  and  Constant  Reader  " 
(your  statement  can  only  be  applicable  to  some  "  small  practitioners" 
who  could  not  be  taken  to  represent  general  professional  practice). — 
J.  J.  8.  M.  (It  Is  hardly  a  matter  we  can  take  up). 
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Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


J.  Robi. 

W.  Hsmeon  . 

W.  Southern  &  8on*  . 

Bureeds  k  Galt  . 

J.  Hibbert . . . 

E.  and  C.  Jackson  (accepted) 

For  Irontcork  to  Above. 


.  46-M  8  0 


£426  0  0 


Taylor . . . 

Carter  Bros,  (eccepted)  .  396 

For  Concrete  Work  to  Above. 

Hindley  &  Co . 462  0  0 

H.mor  Lockwood .  45  17  0 

Biunswick  Rock  AsphalteCo.  (accepted)  -10  15  0 


BICKMAN8WORTH.  -  For  the  erection  of  a  private 
i evidence  and  stabling  situate  at  Long-lane,  Mill  End, 
Rickmansworth.  Hertfordshire,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wilks. 


William  M.  Yt 
ment,  E.C. : — 

J.  Base  . 

Faulkoer . 

Woodward  k  Co . . 

Downs . 

Fastnage . 

T.  Turner.  Limited  . 

Waterman  . 

Rrnwn  . 

W.  Gladding  (accepted). 


chitect,  44,  Finsbury-pave- 


3,797  0  0 


3,767  0  0 


3,695  0 

3,536 

3,337 

3.310 

3,263 


ST.  MARY  CRAY  (Kent).— For  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  premises  at  Si.  Mary  Crav,  Kent,  for  the  Crav  e 
Co-operauve  Society.  Limited.  Mr.  St.  1‘ierre  Harris, 
architect  1.  Basinghall-street,  E.C.,  and  Orpington  :  — 

Ot«av  . £1,<  03  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  1.035  0  0 

Wood  . 037  0  O 

Knight . 860  0  0 

Lowe  (accepted)  .  •  799  0  0 

W  R.  Taylor  (withdrawn)  .  077  0  0 


SWANLEY. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  a  house 
near  Swanley,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect 
and  surveyor,  1,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.,  and  Orping- 


Harvey  , 
Lowe  .... 
Payne  ... 
Knight 


729  0  0 


SYDENHAM.— For  new  stables  at  Horner  Grange 
f,r  Mr.  W.  Kuight.  Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  21,  Suffolk  House 

Lascelles  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £2,331  0  0 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 
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In  the  Trocad&ro  Galleries. 

have  before  re¬ 
marked  in  passing 
that  the  collection 
in  the  West  Gal¬ 
lery  or  quadrant 
of  the  Trocad&ro, 
little  talked  of  and 
much  neglected  by 
visitors,  is  in  re¬ 
ality  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  whole  range  of  these  two  galleries, 
the  east  and  west  quadrant  of  the  Trocad&ro, 
is  indeed,  to  those  interested  in  architecture 
and  the  arts  necessary  to  it,  well  worth  a 
leisurely  visit,  containing  matter  of  much 
higher  interest  than  the  majority  of  the  Champ 
ie  Mars  pavilions  can  show. 

The  west  wing  of  the  Trocad&ro  contains 
(the  valuable  loan  collection  of  objects  of 
(French  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art,  con¬ 
stituting  the  “  Exposition  Retrospectif  ”  of 
ijFrench  art.  This  retrospective  idea  has  been 
learned  out  in  a  double  sense  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  the  retrospective  exhibition  of 
ipainting  for  the  last  hundred  years,  collected 
in  part  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts;  and  there  is  this  retro¬ 
spective  exhibition  in  the  Trocad*5ro,  which 
;goes  back  to  early  days  of  French  history,  and 
(consists  of  miscellaneous  examples  of  artistic 
iwork.  This  is  a  temporary  collection  for  the 
(period  of  the  great  Exhibition  only.  The 
least  gallery  contains  the  permanent  collec- 
ition  of  casts  of  architectural  detail,  and  of 
Sculpture  mostly  architectural  in  its  position 
:or  relation ;  this  can  he  seen  at  any  time,  but 
;as  we  doubt  whether  many  visitors  to  Paris 
have  seen  it,  or  have  any  idea  of  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  collection,  it  is  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  few  words  on  it  here. 

It  is  probably  intended  that  both  galleries 
of  the  building  should  eventually  be  occupied 
by  a  permanent  architectural  exhibition,  as 
iboth  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  being 
idivided  into  bays  at  intervals  by  large  built- 
up  easts  of  ancient  portals,  Gothic  and 
I  Renaissance,  stretching  across  the  gallery  and 
leaving  passage-way  through  the  centre. 
iThese  seem  to  have  been  erected  before  the 
'.general  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
1  museum  was  planned,  as  they  do  not  go 
systematically  with  the  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  minor  objects  on  the  walls  and 
labout  the  floor  of  each  room.  The  east  end 
!of  the  east  gallery  is  closed  by  a  cast  of  the 
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portal  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie  des  Dames 
Saintes  at  Charenton,  about  the  twelfth 
century.  The  two  walls  of  this  compart¬ 
ment  are  occupied  by  a  contrasted  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Gothic  and  Classic  detail :  on 
the  right,  starting  with  one’s  back  to  the 
end  wall  and  going  westward,  is  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Gothic  carving,  capitals 
and  scroll-work,  including  scrolls  from 
some  of  the  French  transitional  cathedrals 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  both  schools; 
Gothic  in  force  of  design  and  boldness  of 
execution,  Classic  in  purity  of  line  and  in  the 
details  of  the  conventional  leaves.  A  fine 
collection  of  photographs  of  Gothic  carving 
supplements  the  casts.  On  the  left  wall  are 
casts  of  detail  chiefly  Renaissance,  the  central 
feature  being  the  cheminte  from  the  chateau 
d’Ecouen,  with  a  beautifully  executed  bas- 
relief  figure  in  the  centre  panel,  and  detail 
which  is  an  odd  mixture  of  Classic  and  rococo, 
with  a  special  treatment  of  the  Greek  key 
pattern  with  a  delicately  designed  flower  orna¬ 
ment  winding  through  it.  In  the  midst  of 
these  Renaissance  details  a  cast  of  one  mighty 
crocket  from  Troyes  has  been  placed  either 
by  design  or  by  happy  accident ;  a  mass  of 
carved  stone  standing  up  nearly  3  ft.  above 
the  main  line  of  the  gable  capping  which  it 
decorated,  and  looking  as  if  giants  had  cut 
it  out ;  compared  with  the  Renaissance  detail, 
it  might  he  a  bit  of  architecture  from  another 
planet. 

The  next  compartment,  guarded  by  casts 
of  Dedier’s  “  Diana  ”  and  Leconte’s  “  Her¬ 
cules,”  leads  to  a  collection  of  casts  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  detail,  a  large  space  being  occupied  by 
the  bas-reliefs  from  Girardon’s  fountain, 
which  is  the  most  refined  work  in  a  section 
the  interest  of  which  is  not  of  the  highest. 
The  apartment  includes,  however,  a  cast  from 
Puget’s  portal  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  a 
fine  bold  piece  of  work,  with  a  projecting 
canopy  carried  by  powerfully-designed  Tela¬ 
mones  with  sad  and  agonised  faces,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  grinning  Satyr’s  head  over  the 
coat  of  arms  in  the  centre.  This  is  another 
of  the  examples  which  seems  to  combine 
Gothic  force  with  Classic  general  form.  A 
cast  of  Iloudon’s  pretty  nude  “  Diana  ”  forms 
the  centre  object  of  the  compartment,  the 
exit  from  which  is  flanked  by  two  of  Magnier’s 
very  well-nourished  reclining  nymphs,  be¬ 
tween  which  we  have  access  to  a  cast  of 
the  sixteenth-century  tomb  of  St.  Just  at 
Narbonne,  which  is  odd  in  another  way,  pre¬ 
senting  in  its  surbase  a  Classical  pilaster 
ornament  of  orthodox  type,  with  small  niches 


between  filled  with  figures  distinctly  mediieval 
in  feeling  and  disproportion,  while  the  pilasters 
themselves  are  worked  with  a  truly  Gothic  in¬ 
difference  to  finish  or  perpendicularity.  This 
strange  mingling  of  Gothic  and  Classic  types 
and  feeling,  in  which  late  Mediaeval  and  early 
Renaissance  architecture  in  France  abounds, 
is  one  of  the  things  most  prominently  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  collocation  of  casts  mostly  from 
French  work.  We  come  next,  for  instance, 
on  an  extended  piece  of  shrine  work  from 
Limoges  Cathedral,  which  is  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  detail :  its  general  appearance  at  a 
casual  glance  is  that  of  florid  Gothic  with, 
large  pendants  and  canopies  which  in 
general  outline  are  completely  Gothic  in 
effect,  but  which  are  all  made  up  of 
small  Classic  detail,  the  spirelets  and  peii- 
dants  alike  consisting  of  little  circular 
shrines  with  classic  colonnades,  set  one  upon 
the  other  in  diminishing  stages  ;  the  intrados 
of  the  arches  have  a  curious  nondescript 
carved  fringing  hung  on  to  them,  in  obvious 
imitation  of  foliated  cusping.  One  of  the 
portals  of  Beauvais,  in  this  compartment, 
of  course  entirely  Gothic  in  its  architecture, 
exhibits  in  the  doors  somewhat  the  same 
peculiarity  of  Classic  detail  arranged  so  as  to 
present  a  generally  Mediaeval  aspect,  appear¬ 
ing  thus  quite  in  harmony  with  its  Mediaeval 
masonic  setting.  One  may  surely  get  some 
lessons  in  design  from  this  successful  com¬ 
bination  of  what  at  first  sight  would  seem 
incongruous  elements. 

The  cast  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Due  de  Bra¬ 
bant  and  Margaret  de  Foix,  from  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Nantes,  which  is  in  this  compartment, 
affords  a  fine  example  of  what  might  he 
termed  the  bedstead  type  of  tomb  of  the 
Classic  style,  with  the  monumental  effigies 
reclining  on  the  top,  and  with  allegorical 
figures  mounting  guard  at  the  angles.  These 
figures  are  of  considerable  interest ;  three  of 
them  apparently  symbolise  Temperance,  Faith, 
and  Justice:  the  fourth  is  rather  a  puzzle; 
it  holds  pincers  in  one  hand  and  a  cup 
in  the  other,  perhaps  intended  as  instruments 
of  the  Passion,  but  the  head  is  double-faced, 
a  female  face  looking  outward,  the  back 
showing  the  face  of  an  aged  man.  Although 
the  whole  details  of  the  actual  work  are 
Classic,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  reliquary,  or 
ostensoir,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  angle 
figures,  is  pure  Gothic,  thus  indicating  that  the 
idea  of  a  relic  of  special  sanctity  was  still 
connected  with  that  of  its  original  Mediaeval 
shrine. 

The  Br<5z<5  tomb  from  Rouen  is  reproduced 
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here,  reminding  one,  in  spite  of  its  generally 
sumptuous  effect,  how  bad  the  detail  is;  a 
criticism  which  may  be  repeated  with  more 
emphasis  in  regard  to  some  Della  Robbia  repro¬ 
ductions  opposite.  Robbia’s  figures  and  heads 
are  fine,  of  course,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fuss 
made  about  his  name,  his  decorative  detail 
may  be  said  to  be  about  the  worst  that  has 
ever  been  produced  by  an  artist  of  genius  ;  it 
is  not  decorative  design  at  all,  but  a  mere 
realisitic  modelling  of  fruit  and  leaves  stuck 
on  in  lumps,  and  rendered  still  worse,  in  the 
original  examples,  by  coarse  attempt  at 
realistic  colouring.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  world  has  gone  on  admiring  this  kind  of 
work  for  a  good  many  generations ;  the  world 
has  been  in  the  wrong  ;  it  is  bad  art. 

The  compartment  closes  with  the  portal  of 
the  Ducal  palace  of  Nancy,  again  a  piece  of 
Gothic  work  with  a  quasi-Classic fronton  as  a 
termination,  the  two  elements  appearing  to  be 
contemporaneous.  A  more  regular  example 
of  Gothic  work  is  shown  in  the  portal  of 
transept  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral,  a  cast  which 
somehow  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  Prout. 
A  good  deal  of  interesting  Gothic  sculpture 
is  collected  in  this  compartment,  among  others 
the  extraordinary  alto-relief  of  the  “  Last 
Judgment  ”  from  Bourges,  though  perhaps  the 
finest  object  in  the  room  is  the  cast  of  a  great 
capital  of  a  clustered  pier  from  Rheims.  The 
foliage  is  grand,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it 
is  designed  to  form  a  suitable  termination  to 
the  collection  of  shafts ;  the  only  criticism 
that  could  be  passed  on  it  (for  even  Mediaeval 
work  should  not  be  blindly  admired)  is  that 
the  purely  architectural  character  of  the 
foliage  is  a  little  adulterated  here  and  there 
by  a  soupfon  of  realism,  which  just  mars 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  perfect  piece  of 
work. 

A  good  deal  of  illustration  of  Mediaeval 
sculpture  of  the  figure  is  continued  in  the 
next  compartment,  where  however  we  find 
also  a  cast  of  one  of  the  Erechtheion  figures. 
Was  it  by  design  that  this  was  placed  in  the 
same  compartment  with  the  figures  from  one 
of  the  piers  of  Strasburg  ?  If  60,  or  whether 
so  or  not,  it  is  a  happy  and  suggestive  collo¬ 
cation.  The  general  similarity  in  the  style 
of  treatment  of  the  drapery  on  the  Erechtheion 
and  Strasburg  figures  is  very  remarkable,  nor 
is  the  Mediieval  example  much  inferior  to  the 
Greek  one  in  refinement  and  effectiveness  in  the 
design  of  the  drapery.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  how  the  same  object,  the  desire  to  produce 
a  piece  of  sculpture  harmonising  with  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  architecture,  could  lead  to  such 
similar  artistic  results  in  places  so  widely 
separated  ethnographically,  geographically, 
and  chronologically.  After  this  the  most 
interesting  exhibit  in  the  same  room  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
plinth  from  Amiens  Cathedral,  with  its 
curious  panel  carvings  representing  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  as  well  as  other  symbols,  and 
including,  in  one  panel,  a  geometrical  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  castle  in  low  relief,  with  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  grated  window  of  a  dungeon 
shewn  beneath  the  ground  line.  The  defect 
in  this  interesting  piece  of  architectural  re¬ 
production  is  that  the  jointings  of  the  stones 
are  not  indicated,  a  defect  the  more  important 
as  the  portion  modelled  runs  partially  into 
the  plinth  of  an  obliquely  placed  buttress, 
and  the  method  of  making  the  angle  between 
the  buttress  face  and  the  main  wall  is  a 
matter  of  6ome  interest  as  a  point  in  ancient 
building  practice. 

The  last  compartment  of  the  permanent 
exhibition  of  casts  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  in  _  character,  including  several 
models  from  important  buildings  of  the 
French  Romanesque  type.  We  enter  the 
room  under  the  narthex  portal  of  Vezelay, 
with  its  twisted  columns  and  curious  corrupt 
Classic  just  turning  to  Gothic,  and  its  mass 
of  archaic  figures  in  relief,  in  stiff  sculp¬ 
turesque  drapery.  There  was  an  immediate 
recurrence  in  our  mind  to  Branchidie  and 
other  sites  whence  Greek  archaic  art  had 
been  turned  up,  on  looking  at  this  cast ;  and 
on  turning  round  we  catch  sight  of  a  cast  of 
an  archaic  Athene  from  gEgina,  with  the 
same  kind  of  stiff  drapery  scored  with  nearly 


arallel  folds  or  flutings.  This  can  hardly  I 
ave  been  done  indiscriminately  or  by  chance, 
and  the  presence  of  this  Athene  cast  is  in 
itself  an  admirable  bit  of  critical  comment  on 
artistic  history.  Then  we  have  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  gateway  from  Notre 
Dame  at  Clermont  (Puy  de  Dome),  with 
its  circular  -  headed  tyinpan  and  odd 
suggestion  or  reminiscence  of  a  Classic  pedi¬ 
ment  under  it  with  a  pyramidal  sculpture 
composition.  Opposite  this  is  the  still  cir¬ 
cular-headed  twelfth-century  doorway  from 
Chartres,  with  its  twisted  columns  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  mingling  of  Byzantine  and  Classic 
reminiscences  with  Gothic  feeling  and  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  carved  work.  The  scroll  work 
round  the  archivolt,  and  facing  the  spectator, 
is  distinctly  Byzantine  in  character ;  but  look 
round  the  angle  on  to  the  door  jamb,  and 
what  do  we  find  there  ?  The  Greek  fret, 
carved  in  a  kind  of  perspective,  exactly  like  a 
copy  in  relief  of  the  favourite  Roman  mosaic 
border  representing  the  Greek  fret  as  if  in 
high  relief ;  and  such  in  fact  there  can  be 
little  doubt  it  is.  This  is  about  as  curious  a 
little  paragraph  in  the  history  of  architectural 
ornament  as  could  well  be  found. 

This  interesting  room  concludes  the  series 
of  the  permanent  exhibition  of  architectural 
sculpture  casts  in  the  east  quadrant  of  the 
Trocadero.  Though,  as  we  have  implied,  it 
might  be  susceptible  of  more  systematic 
arrangement,  it  is  even  as  it  stands  a  splendid 
collection  of  comparative  illustration  of 
architectural  sculpture.  We  have  nothing  so 
good  in  England :  South  Kensington  has  a 
number  of  very  fine  reproductions  of  this 
class,  but  they  are  not  so  varied  in  style  or  so 
representative,  nor  by  any  means  so  numerous; 
and  the  Renaissance  element  greatly  pre¬ 
ponderates.  The  architectural  museum  of 
casts  at  Westminster  is  too  exclusively  Gothic, 
too  poor  and  ineffective  in  arrangement,  and 
too  entirely  deficient  in  examples  of  a  larger 
type,  such  as  whole  portals  and  other  features, 
to  compare  in  the  least  with  the  Trocadero 
collection,  which  is  arranged  in  a  fine  gallery 
and  kept  in  first-rate  order,  and  when  the 
space  is  clear  in  the  west  gallery,  now 
occupied  by  the  loan  exhibition  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak,  there  will  be  ample  room 
to  extend  the  collection  further,  the  outlines 
for  it  being  already  marked  out.  France 
has  started  this  architectural  museum  in 
thoroughly  good  style,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  see  anything  done  equal 
to  it  in  London. 

Passing  round  the  semi-circular  corridor 
skirting  the  exterior  of  the  centre  building, 
we  come  to  the  loan  exhibition  in  the  west 
quadrant.  The  first  room  at  once  gives 
indication  of  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
collection.  On  the  left,  one  of  the  first  objects 
is  a  portion  of  a  metal  candelabrum  foot  from 
Rheims,  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  which 
Burges  must  have  been  familiar,  and  which  is 
unsurpassable  in  its  way  in  the  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  design  and  execution  displayed  in 
its  scroll  open  work.  A  case  on  the  same  side 
is  full  of  reliquaries,  adorned  with  champlevtS 
enamel,  and  croziers  of  various  designs, 
many  of  them  showing  in  the  crook  the 
sculpture  of  the  defeat  of  the  dragon,  an 
apparently  favourite  subject,  in  which  the 
dragon  takes  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  suggests 
the  idea  of  having  been  studied  from  one.  A 
saucer-shaped  bell  from  the  museum  of 
Melun  is  an  item  of  some  interest,  as  showing 
that  form  of  bell  as  in  use  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  it  is  dated  1498.  On  the  right  of 
the  room  are  cases  containing  the  same  class 
of  objects  but  with  more  of  repousse  work 
and  less  enamel.  The  “  Croix  du  Paraclet” 
from  Amiens,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  of  its  kind.  It  shows 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  engraved  on  the  flat 
metal  of  the  centre  of  the  cross,  which  is 
completely  lined  up  with  precious  stones, 
and  the  quatrefoils  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross  similarly  ornamented. 
The  "  Croix  de  St.  Robert  ”  from  the  Dijon 
Museum  is  another  splendid  piece  of  work, 
the  surface  entirely  fretted  over  with  minute 
tracery  in  gold  work ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
crook  is  fixed  a  star  with  a  large  ruby  centre. 


The  same  kind  of  minute  network  of  detail 
covers  the  reliquary  cross  from  the  Mus6e  de 
la  Seine  Inferieure,  which  is  powdered  all  over 
with  jewels  on  the  gold  tracery  work.  A 
noteworthy  feature  in  this  part  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  reliquaries 
in  the  form  of  a  hand  and  arm,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  form  at  one  period. 
In  a  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  well- 
preserved  collection  of  arms  and  ornaments 
discovered  on  a  skeleton  found  at  Pouan  in 
the  Aube  district  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  attributed  to  the  fifth  century. 

As  in  the  other  gallery,  the  compartments 
are  divided  off  by  reproductions  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  first  compartment  here 
ends  with  that  extraordinary  piece  of  semi- 
barbarous  architecture  the  portal  of  St.  Pierrt 
at  Moissac,  with  foiled  cusping  up  the  jamb# 
of  each  doorway,  and  a  centre  pillar  formed 
of  a  series  of  griffins  carved  in  bas-relief  ant 
interlacing.  The  heading  of  the  doorway  is  ai 
architrave  covered  with  carved  ornament 
confined  within  a  series  of  circular  saucer 
shaped  panels  ;  while  in  the  tympanum  abov.( 
is  seen  a  wonderfully  powerful  piece  of  deco 
rative  sculpture  representing  the  winged  sym 
hols  of  the  . Evangelists  grouped  round  a  centra 
figure  of  Christ,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  wing 
form  a  vesica  shape.  A  more  extraordinary 
and  eccentric  piece  of  work  than  the  whole  i 
would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  barbarous  enougl 
in  general  appearance,  no  doubt ;  but  the  for 
gotten  artist  who  sculptured  that  group  ii 
the  tympanum  was  a  genius,  whoever  he  was 
who  might  claim  kinship  with  some  of  th< 
greatest  of  the  known  sculptors  of  later  times 
Before  passing  beneath  this  remarkable  portal 
let  us  pause  to  notice  a  fine  collection  o 
ivory  carving  in  a  case  in  the  centre  of  thi 
floor,  including  a  coffer  from  Lyons  Cathedra; 
attributed  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
with  small  figures  in  the  panels  having  i 
remarkable  resemblance,  in  feeling  an< 
treatment,  to  archaic  Greek  work. 

The  second  compartment  contains  somi 
Mediaeval  ironwork,  including  a  splendic 
wrought-iron  grille  of  thirteenth-century  date 
with  the  scrolls  welded  into  and  apparently 
growing  out  of  the  centre  piece,  without  signi 
of  attachment  by  rivets  or  rings,  as  if  a  giani 
hand  had  peeled  off  and  curled  up  the  varioui 
sprays  one  by  one  from  the  centre  stem 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ivory  carving 
again  in  this  compartment,  among  which  tht 
ivory  statuettes  look,  some  of  them,  exceed' 
ingly  German  in  type  and  style  of  execution 
The  prominent  attractions  of  this  second 
court,  however,  are  the  reliquaries  oi 
ostensoirs,  of  which  a  magnificent  one  is  lenl 
by  M.  Spitzer,  a  very  valiant  contributor  tc 
the  Exhibition,  and  whose  collection  of  Medi- 
leval  work,  to  judge  from  the  examples  of  ii 
here,  must  be  pretty  nearly  unique.  This  ii 
a  large  piece  of  gilt  metal  work  with  a  spread 
ing  base,  supporting  on  the  stem  a  lockec 
casket  of  some  considerable  size ;  over  thiJ 
is  a  glazed  ostensoir  of  Gothic  tabernach 
work,  and  below  the  casket  the  stem  branche: 
each  way  to  carry  two  other  ostensoirs,  on* 
on  each  side  of  the  casket.  The  centre  steic 
below  is  further  enriched  with  a  tabernach 
carrying  little  shrines  all  round  it.  This  is  ono 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  church  furniture  of  th: 
kind  in  existence,  probably,  not  to  be  fore 
gotten  when  once  seen.  The  same  collect 
tor  lends  two  cases  of  fine  Mediievav 
embroidery.  From  the  Church  of  St 
Trawig,  Evreux,  comes  another  splendid 
shrine  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  anothei 
type ;  a  long  gabled  coffer  about  3  ft.  ii 
length,  with  a  central  fleche,  and  three  gablete 
at  each  side  adorned  with  bold  metal  gilf 
crestings ;  figure  subjects  are  under  each  arch 
and  the  decoration  is  picked  out  with  enamel* 
The  base,  with  a  large  cavetto  moulding,  i 
ornamented  with  beautifully  delicate  repousse 
scroll-work.  An  interesting  case  of  iron  dooo 
furniture  is  exhibited,  showing  remarkablt 
variety  in  the  design  of  key  handles.  ThT 
designs  of  the  wards  of  the  keys,  too,  striki 
one  as  very  intricate  in  comparison  with  tht 
modem  types  of  key  which  are  supposed  to  b 
most  invulnerable  to  unauthorised  attacks. 

At  the  end  of  this  compartment  is  the  re 
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production  of  another  extraordinary  bit  of 
early  French  architecture,  the  door  of  the 
abbey  of  Charlieu.  The  doorway  is  round- 
arched,  and  the  nook  shafts  in  the  jambs, 
I  though  occupying  the  common  position  of  the 

i  Gothic  upright  shaft,  are  all  tapered  from 
|j  bottom  to  top  so  that  the  top  diameter  is  only 

half  that  of  the  bottom,  and  the  shafts  are 
divided  off  in  their  height  by  projecting  rings 
making  them  look  somewhat  like  drop  spouts 
t1,  with  wall-fastenings  ;  the  rings  are  enlivened 
.  with  a  cresting  all  round  on  the  upper  side. 
l\  A  more  odd  piece  of  detail  it  would  be  hard 
>;  to  find.  The  sculptured  Greek  fret  is  found 
U*  again  here,  this  time  decorated  with  con- 

ii  tinuous  surface  ornaments  of  repeated  circles 
:r  or  discs. 

In  the  third  room  there  is  a  very  mixed 
it  collection  of  work,  none  of  it  without  value, 
t  but  oddly  assorted.  Specimens  of  Palissy 
■Ji  "^are  are  mixed  with  Mediaeval  work  of  a  very 
I  different  type  :  there  is  a  beautiful  silver  pro- 
cessional  cross  from  Quimper  Cathedral,  and 
|  a  sixteenth-century  processional  cross  from  the 
[;  church  at  Guingal,  with  decanter  stopper  finials 
1  like  those  put  in  England  to  curtain  rods ;  a 
if  decided  and  rather  painful  descent  in  taste 
i  from  the  Quimper  cross.  In  the  same  room 
8  is  a  curious  collection  of  French  clocks  lent 
i  by  M.  Leroux,8ome  of  them  of  peculiar  design ; 

1  in  the  form  of  vases  or  caskets,  for  instance, 

?  with  the  dial  or  figures  belt-wise  round  the 

I  periphery,  and  a  pointing  hand  travelling 
round  to  give  the  time.  Needless  to  say  that 
these  fancies  belong  to  the  Renaissance 
period.  A  reliquary  of  Ste.  Ursule  from 
Rheims  is  curious,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  with 
virgins  in  costumes  coloured  with  enamel 
standing  on  the  deck— not  “  eleven  thousand  ” 
of  them,  certainly  ;  a  smaller  group  had  to 
suffice  the  artist.  Among  the  other  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  third  compartment  is  another 
display  of  keys,  this  time  Renaissance,  and 
also  with  very  curious  and  varied  devices  in 
handles;  more  of  M.  Spitzer’s  embroideries; 

II  a  g00^  deal  of  Palissy  and  Limoges  ware  ;  a 
I  number  of  fine  panels  of  Renaissance  wood- 
J  carving,  and  a  Renaissance  carved  wooden 

If  coffer  lent  by  M.  Chabrieres ;  some  fragments 
from  the  carved  stalls  at  Gaillon  and  else¬ 
where*  again  showing  the  most  curious 
mixture  of  Renaissance  and  Gothic  work ; 
some  of  these  may  be,  and  in  fact  appear  to 
<  be,  patchwork  of  different  dates  ;  but  in  one 
B  case  there  is  a  Renaissance  pilaster  decorated 
i  with  the  usual  style  of  symmetrical  scrolls 
ii  and  vases,  and  a  Gothic  gablet  capping,  all 
I  out  the  same  piece  of  stuff.  In  the  middle 
,  of  the  floor  in  this  compartment  is  a  small 
case  by  no  means  to  be  passed  over,  of 
watches,  lent  by  M.  Paul  Gamier.  How 
»l  these  old  French  Renaissance  watches 
l|  behaved  as  time-keepers  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  in  design  they  are 
exquisite ;  more  like  jewels  than  watches ; 

;  flowers  of  watches,  in  various  graceful  and 
j  unexpected  shapes,  and  with  the  most  deli- 
|  cate  decoration.  Nothing  could  give  a  more 
vivid  idea  of  the  exquisite  and  refined  luxury, 
m  regard  to  the  adornments  of  life,  which 
!j  characterised  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Trance;  and  one  asks  on  seeing  them,  why 
are  all  modem  watches  nothing  but  a  dull 
uniform  circular  disk  ;  why  can  we  not  have, 

J  alo°g!  with  improved  mechanism,  some  of  the 
i  grace  and  fancy  which  sported  in  the  designs 
oi  these  watches  of  the  perruque  period  ? 

'Ve  pass  into  the  next  room  under  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  :  another 
piece  of  extraordinary  architectural 
‘j  anomaly.  Coupled  Corinthian  columns, 
almost  pure  Classic,  resting  on  pedestals 
carved  with  Byzantinedooking  animals  in  low 
■  ^at  relief ;  the  surbase  moulding  with  a  Greek 
tret  worked  aiong  the  upper  fillet  in  relief. 
Ihe  soffit  of  the  enlablature  is  ornamented 
coffers  with  a  large  rosette  in  the 
middle  of  each  in  the  Roman  manner,  while 
;  along  the  lower  part  of  the  frieze  odd 
iliyzantine-looking  animals  crawl  along  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  Roman  rosettes ;  and 
i  below  the  architrave,  between  the  projecting 
coupled  columns,  are  niches  with  stiff  flat¬ 
looking  semi-Medifeval  figures,  divided  from 
one  another  by  clumsy  fluted  pilasters,  just 


recalling  the  Classic  pilaster.  Certainly  the 
incidents  of  transitional  architecture  are 
curiously  illustrated  in  this  series  of  archi¬ 
tectural  productions.  A  first  glance  at  this, 
at  a  distance,  would  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  bit  of  Renaissance  work ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  Classic  element  preserved 
longer  than  usual,  and  reluctantly  invaded  by 
the  Gothic. 

In  the  next  compartment  we  come  into  the 
region  of  later  Renaissance  and  modem  work, 
of  better  known  and  more  ordinary  types,  in¬ 
cluding  however,  some  fine  work  in  Sevres 
and  other  ceramic  productions,  and  a  large 
exhibit  of  snuff-boxes,  some  of  them  showing 
beautiful  examples  of  miniature  painting 
There  are  some  interesting  examples  of  snuff¬ 
boxes  in  decorative  metal-work  of  consider¬ 
able  delicacy  of  design,  and  some  silver  work 
of  good  design.  M.  Spitzer  is  again  benevolent 
in  his  loans  of  embroidery.  The  next  com¬ 
partment  is  reached  under  a  reproduction  of 
the  arch  of  the  Grosse  Horloge  at  Rouen,  with 
its  Classic  details  of  mouldings  and  ornament, 
and  carving  on  the  soffit  of  its  elliptical  arch 
which  is  Gothic  in  force  and  character.  These 
give  access  to  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  of 
ancient  buildings  made  for  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques;  the  apartment 
being  terminated  at  the  further  end  by  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  arcade  from  the  Hotel  de 
Bernv  at  Toulouse,  with  its  curiously  corrupt 
Classic  detail  and  columns  encrusted  with 
ornament  not  in  the  best  taste.  In  a  case 
near  this  is  some  fine  jewellery  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  much  of  the 
gold  work  here  is  worthy  of  high  admiration, 
and  in  its  thin  texture  and  minute  and  delicate 
design  recalls  some  of  the  qualities  of  Greek 
gold  work;  it  is  certainly  far  superior  in 
artistic  style  to  most  of  what,  the  French  have 
to  show  in  this  class  of  work  at  the  present 
day. 

We  have  omitted  so  far  to  notice  that  the 
upper  portions  of  the  walls  of  all  the  com¬ 
partments  in  this  gallery  are  hung  with 
tapestries  of  various  dates,  many  of  them  very 
fine.  Those  of  the  later  dates,  seventeenth 
century,  are  mostly  Classic  subjects  of  a  very 
florid  character.  *  As  we  go  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  we  find  broader  and  fuller 
draperies  and  the  compositions  more  broadly 
massed  and  more  decorative  in  style.  In  the 
earlier  sixteenth  century  work  especially 
there  is  something  of  the  flat  decorative  style 
and  abundance  of  minute  detail  characteristic 
of  Mediaeval  art,  some  of  the  special  qualities 
of  which  seem  to  have  survived  in  tapestry 
after  the  Mediteval  spirit  had  become  extinct 
in  most  other  forms  of  work.  Going  back  again 
to  the  first  room  w'e  find  two  curiously  con¬ 
trasted  tapestry  exhibits.  One  of  these  is 
from  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  at  Versailles,  and  is  a 
highly  conventional  representation  of  a 
palisaded  enclosure  and  trees,  and  animals 
scattered  about  :  there  is  no  attempt  at 
perspective,  and  if  this  is  of  the  date  of  the 
Parc  aux  Cerfs,  it  is  a  curiously  naive  piece  of 
work  for  its  time.  On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
startling  contrast  with  this,  are  two  tapestries 
from  the  Hospice  de  Chalais,  representing  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  “  Les  Bucherons,”  a  group 
of  woodcutters.  These,  the  latter  especially,  are 
as  realistic  as  the  artist  could  make  them  and 
in  reality  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the’ true 
conditions  of  tapestry  art ;  their  precise  date 
is  not  given. 

The  retrospective  exhibition  does  not  fill 
the  whole  of  the  western  gallery,  the  end 
jortion  being  devoted  to  the  permanent  col¬ 
ection  of  casts  from  Cambodian  architecture 
and  sculpture,  which  may  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  general  collection  of  comparative  casts 
of  architectural  sculpture.  The  vestibule  at 
the  bottom  of  the  end  staircase,  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  end  of  the  gallery,  is  occupied 
by  a  cast  of  the  end  portion  of  the  great 
sculptured  balustrade,  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  French  discoveries  and 
illustrations  of  Cambodian  architecture  • 
a  balustrade  on  an  immense  scale  which 
consists  of  an  enormous  serpent  supported 
horizontally  by  a  succession  of  kneeling 
figures  ,  considerably  over  life-size,  and 
which  turns  up  as  a  ramp  at  the  end  with 


a  portentous  and  manv-headed  finial,  as  of 
serpent  heads  radiating  round  a  centre. 
After  looking  at  the  Classic  and  Mediaeval 
sculpture  in^  the  eastern  gallery,  it  is  strange 
to  end  one’s  walk  with  the  sight  of  this 
monstrous  and  barbaric  production,  which 
seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  age  of 
the  earth’s  history  altogether — yet,  uncouth 
as  this  is,  there  is  a  wonderful  power  about 
it,  which  sends  one  into  speculation  as 
to  the  character  and  life  and  associations 
of  the  people  who  could  have  produced 
it.  They  were  artists  in  their  way;  they 
could  not  model  the  figure,  certainly,  and  the 
kneeling  figures  seem  rather  blocked  out  in 
the  rough  than  carved  ;  the  thing  is  so  weird, 
so  completely  out  of  touch  with  all  our 
associations  and  tastes,  that  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  been  one  of  the  sculptural  decora¬ 
tions  of  De  Quincey’s  opium  dreams.  One 
feels,  certainly,  a  kind  of  loathing  of  the 
people  who  could  do  such  a  thing  ;  but  there 
is  far  too  much  power  of  conception  about  it 
to  pass  it  by  indifferently,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
most  strange  and  bewildering  addition  to  a 
museum  of  architectural  sculpture. 


NOTES. 

HE  case  of  Whitmore  v.  Crabb, 
Veley,  &  Co.,  tried  in  the  Nisi 
Prius  Court  at  the  Essex  Assizes, 
on  the  29th  ult.,  afforded  another 
of  the  extraordinary  misappre- 


instance  gAuauiumiuy  misappre¬ 

hensions  imder  which  learned  Judges  seem 
to  lie  as  to  the  architectural  profession. 
Ihe  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  sued  for  professional  charges,  and 
got  a  verdict.  On  the  statement  of  the 
plaintiff’s  counsel  that  “the  charge  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay  amounted 
to  33 /.,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  reported  as 
having  observed  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
dictum  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  the  matter  of  charges.  This  or 
that  percentage  could  not  be  allowed  as  cus¬ 
tomary.  “  The  principle  he  should  go  upon 
would  be  that  of  quantum  memit, — archi¬ 
tects  should  be  paid  like  other  people.” 
And  how  are  “  other  people  ”  paid  ?  We 
have  most  of  us  heard  of  fixed  and  recog¬ 
nised  charges  in  the  legal  profession.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  Institute  scale  of 
charges  is  precisely  an  endeavour  to  define 
quantum  meruit  in  a  convenient  manner  for 
general  working.  The  Institute  does  not 
endeavour  to  impose  anything.  It  has  merelv 
stated  an  average  fair  charge  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  dispute,  and  as  a  guide  to  architects 
and  their  clients  as  to  what  is  reasonably  fair 
to  both  sides.  The  Institute  did  not  invent 
the  percentage  system  of  payment ;  they  have 
only  advised  upon  it.  We  think  it  a  bad 
system  ;  so  do  some  of  the  profession ;  but  it 
has  become  generally  accepted  by  custom,  and 
the  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  public  and  bears  hardly  on  the  archi¬ 
tects  ;  and  many  eminent  architects,  whose 
designs  are  much  sought  after,  could  make  a 
great  deal  more  by  naming  fees  ad  libitum. 
According  to  another  report  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  added  that  an  eminent  architect, 
whose  name  he  would  not  mention,  had 
claimed  5,000/.  thirteen  years  after  the  plans 
had  been  prepared  for  a  castle  which  had 
never  been  built.  Lord  Coleridge  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  aware  that  when  the  plans  and 
designs  of  a  building  have  been  prepared, 
half,  according  to  a  fair  estimate,  of 
the  architect’s  work  in  connection  with  it  is 
done.  Is  he  to  have  no  recompense  for  that 
because  the  client  changes  his  mind  and 
does  not  build  ?  And  apparently,  in  Lord 
Coleridge’s  mind,  the  fact  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  architect  has  been  kept  thirteen  years 
out  of  his  money  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
offence  in  asking  for  it !  If  any  member  of 
the  legal  profession  brought  a  claim  for  fees 
that  had  been  owing  to  him  for  thirteen 
years,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  delay 
in  paying  him  would  be  adduced  as  an 
additional  grievance.  But  according  to  Lord 
Coleridge,  we  presume,  if  an  architect  is 
kept  out  of  his  rightful  earnings  for  thirteen 
years  his  claim  ought  to  lapse.  Then  a 
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muddle-headed  local  newspaper  says  this  is 
just  as  bad  as  the  Institute’s  other  attempt  to 
impose  professional  referees  on  competition 
committees.  As  this  wiseacre  has  already 
been  told,  the  architects  in  their  corporate 
capacity  never  made  any  such  attempt ;  they 
simply  said  that,  for  reasons  they  thought 
sufficient,  they  would  not  compete  except 
under  certain  conditions.  This  is  surely  a 
free  country,  even  for  architects.  If  people 
do  not  like  those  conditions,  they  need  not 
have  architectural  competitions, — -that  is  all. 
No  one  obliges  them  to  put  buildings  up  to 
competition. _ 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  on  appeal,  has  declined  to  set 
aside  Sir  R  BramweU’s  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Ivirk  &  Randall  and  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  contractors  claimed  a 
large  extra  payment  beyond  their  contract, 
on  account  of  the  very  different  nature  of  the 
excavation  from  what  they  had  been  led  to 
expect,  the  ground  being  soft  and  incapable 
of  being  retained  at  the  prescribed  slope  (1 £  to 
1)  without  a  great  deal  of  expensive  shoring. 
Sir  F.  Bramwell,  who  was  called  in  as  arbi¬ 
trator,  ruled  that  the  work  as  it  had  to  be 
executed  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  the 
character  of  work  for  which  they  contracted 
at  the  scheduled  prices.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  that, — 

“  Whether  certain  work  was  within  the  schedule 
and  addenda  of  prices  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  facts,  though  it  might  perhaps  turn  upon  the 
true  construction  of  the  schedule.  In  the  schedule 
tbe  work  was  described.  The  work  was  to  be  done 
in  a  soil  described  by  the  engineer.  The  arbitrator 
decided  that  the  work  was  described  to  be  done  in 
a  soil  where  sufficient  ballast  would  be  found  for  the 
concrote,  and  where  the  soil  would  stand  at  a 
slope  of  li  to  1.  The  arbitrator  decided  that  that 
was  the  description  of  the  work  to  be  done  for 
which  prices  wero  fixed  in  the  schedule,  and  that 
work  to  be  done  in  another  kind  of  soil  would  be 
work  of  another  description.  That  was  a  matter 
for  a  scientific  man  to  decide.  The  arbitrator 
had,  in  effect,  said  that  a  statement  made  by  an 
engineer  to  a  contractor  that  the  soil  would  stand 
at  1^  to  1  amounted  to  a  description  of  the  soil, 
and  that  if  the  soil  would  not  stand  at  that  slope 
it  made  the  work  of  a  different  character,  and  the 
description  in  the  schedule  of  prices  did  not  apply. 
No  price,  therefore,  being  named  in  the  schedule, 
the  arbitrator  had  to  fix  it.  For  these  reasons  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  award  which  showed  error  in 
point  of  law.  Whether  the  arbitrator  was  right 
in  his  findings  of  fact  it  was  not  for  them  to  say.” 
The  case  does  not  in  our  opinion  reflect 
creditably  on  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  Co.  They  or  their  practical  advisers 
must  have  known  well  enough  that  the 
contractor  was  doing  extra  work  and  was 
put  to  great  extra  cost  beyond  what  he  had 
estimated  for ;  the  work  was  done  and 
the  value  of  the  money  claimed  had  been 
given,  and  they  endeavoured  to  withhold  it 
from  the  contractors  on  a  question  of  technical 
interpretation  of  words,  and  they  endeavoured 
(unsuccessfully)  to  prohibit  the  arbitrator 
from  admitting  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  moral  excuse,  we  presume,  is 
that  the  managers  of  the  Company  were 
bound  to  save  their  shareholders’  money  by 
any  means  in  their  power.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  contractor  should  have  acquainted  him¬ 
self  with  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  the  obvious 
retort  is,  that  so  should  the  Company’s  engi¬ 
neer  who  drew  up  the  specification.  The  un¬ 
questionable  fact  remained  that  the  unexpected 
nature  of  the  soil  led  to  difficulties  and  expense 
for  which  neither  the  Company  nor  the  con¬ 
tractor  were  prepared,  and  the  Company  made 
use  of  technicalities  to  endeavour  to  throw  the 
extra  cost  on  the  unfortunate  contractors. 
That  would  be  considered  a  very  mean  policy 
on  the  part  of  an  individual ;  it  is  a  thing  no 
high-minded  man  would  condescend  to ;  and 
we  are  quite  unable  to  see  why  there  should 
be  one  code  of  honour  for  individuals  and 
another  for  Companies. 


TIIE  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Technology  Architectural  Review ,  the 
illustrations  in  which  consist  mostly  of  ideal 
designs  for  types  of  buildings,  contains  two 
sets  of  designs  for  a  Billiard  Hall  and  Exedra; 


which  latter  word  appears  to  be  used  for  an 
open  gallery  or  colonnade  in  connexion  with 
the  Hall.  The  plates  are,  like  all  the 
Technology  illustrations,  beautifully  executed, 
but  both  the  designers  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  top-light  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
a  billiard-room  where  it  can  be  obtained ; 
and  this  should  certainly  have  been  remem¬ 
bered  in  an  ideal  design  unhampered  by 
considerations  of  site.  The  number  includes 
a  photograph  from  a  finely-executed  elevation 
of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Mead,  labelled  “  Rotch  Scholarship  envoi.'' 
There  is  a  kind  of  “  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  ” 
air  about  these  American  drawings,  and  the 
frank  adoption  of  the  word  “  envoi  ”  seems  to 
further  indicate  the  original  inspiration  of  the 
Technology  Review.  The  number  contains 
some  good  literary  matter,  about  which  we 
may  have  more  to  say. 


IN  the  current  number  of  I' Architecture 
M.  Jourdain,  replying  once  more  to  M. 
Dupuis,  the  upholder  of  “L’Ecole”  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  referring  to  the  claim  advanced 
by  the  latter  that  the  Exhibition  buildings 
were  designed  on  the  principles  taught  in  the 
licole  des  Beaux-Arts,  asks  rather  pertinently 
if  his  opponent  can  tell  him  where  are  the 
traditions  of  “  L’Ecole  ”  in  the  “  Galerie  des 
Machines,”  and  what  are  the  Classic  formula; 
of  entablature,  columns,  pilasters  &c.  ob¬ 
served  in  that  building,  and  where  among  the 
Five  Orders  M.  Dutert  found  his  curious' 
capitals,  and  what  affinity  of  any  kind  the 
structure  in  question  has  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  temples  and  Italian  Renaissance  villas, 
the  study  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts?  M. 
Dupuis  will  find  that  rather  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer.  M.  Jourdain  further  avers 
that  his  object  (though  he  regards  this  as  a 
“  veritable  reve  de  fumeur  d'opium  ”)  is  not 
to  narrow  but  to  extend  the  field  of  archi¬ 
tectural  studies  at  the  Nicole.  He  says  : — 

“Je  voudrais  qu’on  fit  aux  ElGves  des  cours  sur 
l’architecture  compares  du  monde  entier  ;  qu’on 
allsit  fouiller  lo  passE  pour  en  cherchev  les  chefs- 
d’ceuvre ;  qu'on  dress&t  une  sorte  de  catalogue 
raUonuE  des  manifestations  artistiques  vraiment 
grandes  de  l'humanitE ;  qu'on  tent&t  (’analyse  et  la 
synthese  de  ckaque  style,  sans  parti  pris,  sans 
mesquin  esprit  de  dEnigrement ;  qu’on  ouvrit  les 
portes  k  toutes  les  tendances,  &  tout  les  essais,  k 
toutes  les  Evolutions  ;  qu’on  ne  pressurit  pas  les 
cerveaux  dans  le  roeme  moule  k  gaufres  ;  qu’il  n’y 
eflt  ni  Elus  ni  damnEs  ;  qu’enfin  on  dEmolit  la  cage 
ou, — commo  rEcompense  supreme,— -on  oblige  de 
pauvros  diables  dont  le  easier  judiciaire  est  vierge 
&  relever  pendant  quatre  ans  des  mines  romaines 
que  tout  le  monde  counatt  et  qui  n’intEressent  per¬ 
sonae, — pas  mGmo  les  mombres  de  l’lnstitut.” 

This  programme  seems  very  much  in  accord 
with  that  which  M.  Cesar  Daly  demands 
under  the  title  of  “  Ilautes  Etudes  ”  ; 
studies  directed  to  find  a  reasonable  basis  of 
architectural  style  in  general,  independent  of 
the  reproduction  of  special  styles.  In  regard 
to  practical  education,  M.  Jourdain  con¬ 
tinues  : — 

“  Ce  serait  plus  simple.  Je  ne  demanderais  pas 
qu'on  apprit  aux  Etudiants  la  section  rEglementaire 
d’un  ventilateur  de  fosse  ni  la  faijon  dont  fonctionne 
une  lampe  Siemens.  Non,  certes  ;  mais  je  voudrais 
qu'on  leur  fit  comprendre  que  tout  a  sa  raison 
d’Gtre  en  architecture ;  qu’un  artiste— pas  plus 
qu’un  honnGte  homme — ne  doit  mentir,  et  que  e’est 
cauteleusement,  malproprement  trahir  la  vEritE 
que  couper,  entre  autres,  une  fenGtre  par  un 
plancher,  donner  h  une  baie  de  cabinet  de  toilette 
la  mGme  importance  que  celle  d'une  salle  de  fGtes, 
dissimuler  un  linteau  sous  de  la  piorre,  enduire  de 
piatre  une  voflte  en  fer,  dresser  une  colonne  qui  ne 
supporte  rien,  et  mettro  des  pilastres  pour  ‘  faire 
bieu.’  II  y  en  aurait  h  citer  un  volume  d'exemples 
de  cette  force -lh.” 

So  the  French  also  are  beginning  to  find  that 
out !  _ 

A  SPANISH  correspondent  informs  us 
lx.  that  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  which 
last  year  was  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  de¬ 
fective,  as  instanced  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
piers  in  the  nave,  may  yet  possibly  be  put 
into  such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  give  the 
structure  some  chance  of  holding  together 
for  another  spell  of  years.  The  report  of  the 
Government  Committee  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  building  is  sad  enough,  but  an  attempt 


at  restoration  is  about  to  be  made,  and  Con¬ 
gress  has  voted  400,000  pesetas  (equal  to 
about  13,500k)  for  the  purpose,  as  a  first  in¬ 
stalment,  pending  the  result  of  the  attempt. 
The  examination  of  experts  has  proved  that 
last  year’s  catastrophe  was  due  to  disgraceful 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  autho¬ 
rities  for  many  years  past.  The  Cathedral 
has  not  been  watertight  for  a  long  period,  and 
the  rain  has  filtered  through  and  disintegrated 
the  mortar  of  piers  and  arches  from  plate  to 
footings;  but,  although  the  wet  came  through 
everywhere,  and  the  fact  was  patent  to  every 
superficial  tourist,  no  steps  whatever  were 
ever  taken  to  mend  the  roofs, — at,  a  cost  of  a 
few  thousand  francs.  Several  hundreds  of 
thousands  pesetas  have  already  been  expended 
in  shoring  up  the  dangerous  portions,  and 
some  8  or  12  millions  will  be  required  to  put 
this  interesting  old  Cathedral  into  a  state  of 
tolerable  repair.  The  last  extensive  restora¬ 
tion  was  by  Ferdinand  Ruiz,  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

THE  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh  is, 
like  the  British  Museum,  possessed  of  a 
collection  which  is  enriched  by  a  copy  of 
every  book  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Possessed  of  this  privilege,  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  have,  with  great  liberality  and 
public  spirit,  thrown  open  the  treasures  in 
their  possession  to  the  inspection  of  literary 
and  other  men  who  desire  to  inspect  or  make 
,  use  of  them.  The  Library  was  thus  of  the 
nature  of  a  national  institution  for  the  use  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  is  for  Scotland 
what  the  British  Museum  is  for  England. 
The  expenses,  however,  of  housing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  collection  have  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Museum,  been  paid  from 
the  public  purse,  but  have  been  sustained  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  existing  ac¬ 
commodation  is  now  altogether  insufficient, 
and  the  Faculty,  from  their  limited  means, 
are  unable  to  provide  the  additional  buildings 
required  for  the  proper  custody  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  continually  increasing  publications 
entrusted  to  their  care.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  a  motion  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  passed  that  it  be  remitted  to  the 
Lord  Provost’s  Committee  to  consider  as  to 
the  advisableness  of  nationalising  the  Advo¬ 
cate’s  Library,  and  to  report.  The  Library 
is  at  present  an  appendage  to  the  Courts 
of  Law,  and  occupies  a  site  to  the  west 
of  the  Parliament  House,  and  presents  an 
unfinished  jumble  of  buildings  approaching 
within  about  40  ft.  of  the  thoroughfare  of 
George  IV.  Bridge,  and  having  a  breadth  of 
about  60  ft.  along  that  thoroughfare.  Upon 
this  site  there  is  ample  space  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building,  and  the  position  if 
appropriate,  being  opposite  to  the  new  Free 
Public  Library,  provided  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Upwards  of  half  a 
century  ago  the  late  Mr.  Playfair,  archil 
tect,  prepared  a  plan  for  the  completion  o! 
the  Library,  showing  a  stately  colonnade 
of  Doric  columns,  a  design  not  likely 
at  the  present  time  to  meet  with  approvals 
Since  then  various  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  the  building  completed,  anti 
the  site  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  rubble! 
indicative  of  its  temporary  nature.  This  wak 
extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  Count! 
Buildings  (which  adjoin  the  Library),  the  uni 
architectural  back  elevation  of  which  wav 
exposed  when  the  bridge  was  opened  up  ;  tht 
late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  architect,  prepared  d 
new  elevation  for  this  building  towards  tht 
bridge,  but  it,  too,  is  still  in  tiubibus.  Shoul 
the  library  be  completed,  the  county  authd 
rities  can  hardly  refrain  from  making  a  ne> 
frontage,  and  then  the  whole  length  <  i 
George  IV.  Bridge  would  present  an  archci 
tectural  and  finished  aspect. 


WITHIN  the  bounds  of  the  seaboanj 
parish  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  a  ded 
trench,  dating  back  to  before  the  opening  fl 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  gone  continuousi* 
by  the  name  of  the  “  Minister’s  Cast 
although,  popularly,  the  origin  of  that  titt 
had  long  been  forgotten  or  overlooked 
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j  Operations  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Si  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  Railway  Company 
i  have  been  interfering  with  the  old  work, 
:  leading  to  some  temporary  flooding  which  a 
"  few  days  ago  formed  the  ground  of  a  trifling 
1 ;  ^action  for  damages  in  one  of  the  local  courts. 

:  (It  appears  that  during  the  religious 
troubles,  culminating  in  the  rout  of  the 
r  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Both  well 
5  Bridge,  June  22,  1679,  among  the  many 
;i  Scotsmen  who  fled  to  the  Low  Countries  for 
1 1  safety,  and  were  for  a  while  exiled  there,  was 
•}'  one  Patrick  Warner,  a  probationer.  Warner 

i  I  utilised  the  period  of  his  banishment  by  a  close 
W  observation  of  the  drainage  methods  affected 
,  in  Holland,  and  when,  in  1688,  the  troubles 
ii!  being  over  at  home,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
|  parish  church  of  Irvine,  he  managed  to  turn 
s  '  his  recently-attained  civil  engineering  know- 
Bl  ledge  to  profit.  lie  acquired  from  the  burgh 
j  authorities,  on  very  easy  terms,  a  piece  of  low- 
r  lying  morass  ground  of  some  considerable 
u  •extent,  and  cutting  the  trench  above  referred 

ii  to,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  area  of  its  exces- 
*j  eive  moisture,  thereby  transforming  a  waste 
f:  place  into  property  of  value.  The  reclaimed 
X  ground  took  the  name  of  the  Meadow  Park, 
i  which  it  retains  still;  and  the  reclaiming  ditch 

rthat  of  the  11  Minister’s  Cast.”  It  is  of  some 
■interest  to  note  that  the  Meadow  Park  still 
'remains  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  the  original  reclaimer,  the  Rev.  Patrick  j 
Warner,  the  present  possessor  being  Mr.  j 
Patrick  Warner,  of  Ardeer.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  were  elicited  through  inquiry  set  on 
foot  by  the  County  Sheriff  presiding  over  the 
court,  who  felt  interested  in  the  old  work 
thus  oddly  titled. 

rnilE  contrivance  illustrated  in  the  aecom- 
panying  cuts  is,  we  are  informed,  in 
•considerable  use  in  Germany  for  fixing  the 


upward  direction.  This  can  be  done  with  one 
hand  and  in  a  few  seconds.  The  holder  fixes  itself 
automatically,  so  that  it  is  even  superfluous  to  drive 
in  the  spurs  with  the  hammer. 

The  holder  thus  fixed  to  the  post  permits  the 
horizontal  beam  to  bo  placed  on  the  projecting 
saddle-arms,  and  its  weight  will  tend  to  press  the 
holder  against  the  vertical  post  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  spur  on  one  side  and  the  counter-spur  on 
the  other  side  will  both  enter  the  wood  and  prevent 
the  holder  from  sliding  off. 

The  holder  is  now  made  in  two  sizes,  viz.,  in. 
and  in.,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  can 
j  be  used  with  equal  security  to  posts  of  half  their 
thickness.” 

|  We  should  hardly  agree  to  the  statement 
I  that  the  holder  can  be  used  with  equal  secu- 
!  rffy  on  posts  half  the  thickness  of  that  which 
j  would  fit  the  curve ;  it  would  have  a  grip,  no 
i  doubt,  but  hardly  such  a  good  one.  We  have 
|  examined  a  specimen  of  the  holder,  which  is 
I  of  ample  strength  for  its  purpose,  and  the 
principle  of  the  grip  is  of  course  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  “  Lewis,”  applied  in 
another  form.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  sudden  lifting  of  a  heavy  weight  off  the 
scaffold  might  not  give  a  shake  to  the  supports 
at  the  same  moment  that  it  loosened  the  grip, 
with  the  result  of  a  slip.  It  could  not  slip 
far  on  rough  scaffold  timber,  but  it  might  slip 
sufficiently  to  cause  an  accident,  if  the  spike 
did  not  suffice  to  hold  it.  AVe  do  not  think  it 
very  likely  it  would  fail  in  that  way  ;  but  we 
should  recommend  a  severe  test  before  adopt¬ 
ing  it  on  large  work.  Its  advantages,  if 
proved  to  be  secure,  are  obvious.  The 
patentee  is  Mr.  Ottoman  Erfurth,  “Master 
Mason,”  of  Teuchern,  Germany. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  for 
a  note  as  to  what  is  apparently  a  rather 
j  remarkable  building  in  its  way,  the  new 
'Mormon  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
which  Mr.  Boyle  has  been  surveying  for  a 
scheme  of  ventilation.  lie  says : — “  This 
building,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the 
I  most  remarkable  of  modern  buildings,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  will  be  used,  but  for  the  immense 
thickness  and  strength  of  its  walls,  which  are 
built  throughout  of  solid  blocks  of  dressed 
!  granite,  the  basement  walls  being  20  ft. 

'  thick,  tapering  gradually  to  the  top  of 
the  building  to  a  thickness  of  6  ft.  The 
tabernacle,  which  is  estimated  to  accommodate 
fourteen  thousand  people,  besides  having  the 
largest  unsupported  ceiling  of  any  building  in 
the  world,  is  perfect  in  its  acoustics,  a  pin 


A  T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
June  19,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Horbury  Hunt, 
towards  the  close  of  a  clever  and  spirited 
address  (reported  at  length  in  the  columns  of 
the  Sydney  Building  and  Engineering  Journal), 
made  some  remarks  on  the  Press  in  regard  to 
architecture,  some  of  which  might  be  read 
and  noted  with  advantage  over  here.  He 
said : — 

“  I  venture  and  with  due  respect  beg  to  point  out 
to  the  Press  that  it  does  the  architectural  profes¬ 
sion  very  serious  harm,  perhaps  unknowingly  and 
unintentionally,  by  giving  exceedingly  laudable 
descriptions  of  proposed  buildings  based  on  an 
opinion  formed  after  inspecting  somewhat  craftily- 
prepared  drawings  got  up  for  the  occasion  of  a 
festival,  or  for  the  ceremony  of  setting  or  placing 
the  chief  stone,  generally  termed  by  the  public 
‘laying  the  stone.’  All  competent  judges  are 
agreed  that  our  present  Town-hall  is  a  piece  of 
building  composition  highly  discreditable  to  our 
colony  and  age,  and  such  as  no  city  like  Sydney 
ought  to  have  tolerated.  From  my  scrap-book  I 
cull  this  description,  inspired  by  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  Whatman  : — ‘  Toe  design  unites  to  chaste 
and  elegant  appearance  a  degree  of  solidity  and 
grandeur  which  will  make  it  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  city.’  Now  this  is  so  much  unearned, 
undeserved  credit  to  the  designer  (a  house- 
painter  from  a  neighbouring  colony)  now 
dead;  pity  for  art’s  sake  he  ever  lived.  . 

It  is  evident  some  architectural  descriptions  of 
buildings  go  direct  to  the  Press  from  the  architect, 
for  the  sole  object  of  advancing  his  position  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  profession,  while  also  inflict¬ 
ing  an  irremediable  injury  upon  the  art  of  architec¬ 
ture.  In  this  I  think  we  have  the  right  to  beg  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Press,  whoso  editors,  when  they  have 
poiated  out  to  them  the  mischief  and  injustice 
wrought  by  this  class  of  public  announcement, 
depend  upon  it,  will  take  steps  to  stop  it  and  cause 
a  more  healthy  tone  to  be  given  to  architectural 
descriptions  of  works  in  progress  or  completed, 
than  has  hitherto  existed.  .  .  .  There  are  cases 

where  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  public  some  idea 
of  the  proposed  building  ;  then  let  the  report  read  : 

‘  We  are  supplied  by  tho  architect  ’  (or  other  equally 
responsible  person)  ‘  with  the  following,  &c.’  ” 

That  seems  a  very  simple  recommendation, 
but  it  is  one  which  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales  much 
neglect.  The  public  would  be  astonished  if 
they  knew  how  many  complimentary  criti¬ 
cisms  on  buildings,  stained-glass  windows, 
monuments  &c.,  which  appear  in  daily 
papers,  are  “  got  in  ”  by  the  designers  or 
makers  themselves ;  printed  as  they  are  sent 
just  to  save  trouble,  and  because  they  make 
convenient  paragraphs  to  fill  up  the  corners 
of  a  paper.  We  get  similar  self-laudatory 
paragraphs  not  infrequently,  but  then  we 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  their  modest 
and  ingenuous  authors  probably  discover  when 
they  see  them  in  print. 


THE  RICHMOND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


cross-poles  to  the  uprights  in  scaffold-building. 
According  to  the  patentee’s  description  : — 

i  “  The  holder  is  made  of  one  piece  of  iron,  and 
iconsists  of  a  saddle-arm,  clamp  provided  with  spur 
■and  counter-arm  provided  with  spur.  It  is  fixed  to 
;tbe  vertical  pole  by  pushing  it  on  sideways  and 
turning  it  with  a  jerk,  the  arms  pointing  in  an  I 


dropped  at  one  end  of  the  building  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  at  the  opposite  end  or  any  other 
part  of  the  building.”  This  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prove  that  a  building  is  “perfect 
in  its  acoustics  ”  for  speaking  and  hearing 
purposes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  building 
I  being  too  sonorous. 


Eight  architects  have,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  committee,  submitted  designs  for  this 
building,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Elkington  & 
Snn  and  of  Mr.  T.  Verity  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  worthy  of  the  first  and  second 
premiums,  respectively,  in  accordance  with  the 
unusually  clear  and  concise  report  of  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  the  assessor.  All  the  drawings  have 
been  exhibited  for  a  week  in  a  room  in  George- 
street,  Richmond,  where  we  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  judged  from  most 
points  of  view,  the  award  is  an  extremely  fair  one. 
The  most  important  of  the  conditions  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  building  should  cost  not  more 
than  10,0002.,  or  within  ten  per  cent,  of  that 
sum.  None  of  the  competitors,  have  produced 
a  design  which  is  likely  to  cost  so  little,  but 
Messrs.  Elkington  &  Son’s  is  certainly  the 
most  economical,  at  any  rate  of  those  that  are 
at  all  suitable  in  other  ways;  their  plans 
are  excellent,  and  their  elevations  are  not 
so  very  much  worse  than  some  of  the  others. 
In  this  respect  none  of  the  competitors  are  to 
be  congratulated  greatly.  As  in  the  designs  for 
the  Gloucester  Municipal  Buildings,  which  we 
lately  described,  there  is  a  dead  level  of 
common-place,  broken  only  by  something  worse, 
which  is  really  quite  depressing.  Seeing  how 
many  of  our  architects  are  now  doing  work 
which  is  of  undoubted  artistic  excellence,  one 
cannot  but  ask  why  important  buildings  like 
municipal  offices  are,  as  a  rule,  so  ill-designed 


externally.  Many  answers  might  be  given  to 
the  question,  but  whatever  is  the  real  reason, 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  second-rate  designs  are 
chosen  for  such  buildings  is  deplorable.  In 
competitions  especially,  plan  and  cost  alone  seem 
to  be  considered,  and  so  well  do  competitors 
know  this  that  even  those  who  can,  and  who 
every  one  knows  can,  produce  an  architecturally 
fine  building,  hardly  exert  themselves  at  all  to 
do  it. 

To  return  to  the  designs  for  the  Richmond 
Municipal  Buildings.  The  site  is  a  rectangular 
one  of  (roughly)  about  150  ft.  by  50  ft.,  occu¬ 
pying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  Castle 
Hotel,  a  strip  having  been  taken  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  for  a  new  street,  which  the  long  side 
of  the  buildings  will  face.  One  end  of  them 
looks  into  Hill-street,  and  the  other  over  some 
gardens  to  the  river.  On  the  south-east  side  is 
a  block  of  shops  of  considerable  depth,  which 
seem  to  have  given  some  of  the  competitors  a 
little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  lighting  their 
front  block,  and  nearer  the  river  are  some  other 
buildings  with  rights  of  light  that  had  to  be 
considered. 

Messrs.  Elkington  &  Son  (“  Q.E.D.")  have 
placed  their  main  entrance  in  the  middle  of 
the  Hill-street  front,  opposite  the  end  of  a 
corridor,  running,  about  the  middle  of  the 
site,  from  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  council- 
chamber,  which  is  on  the  same  floor  on  the 
river  frontage.  This  corridor  is  lighted  near  the 
entrance  by  a  large  well  staircase,  and  further 
on  by  windows  looking  into  an  open  area.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  vestry  clerk's 
offices,  and  on  the  left  the  rate  collector’s  room. 
Beyond  the  staircase  are  a  public  waiting-room, 
offices  for  the  medical  officer  and  inspector  of 
nuisances,  a  committee  room  and  a  chairman  s 
private  room  and  members’  cloak-room,  &c.,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  council-chamber.  The  council- 
chamber  is  well  arranged,  with  a  small  ante¬ 
room  at  one  end  and  a  space  for  the  public 
screened  off  at  the  other,  and  near  the  latter  a 
secondary  entrance  for  the  public,  the  care¬ 
taker,  &c.  The  rear  portion  of  the  building  con¬ 
sists  practically  of  one  floor  only,  a  well-arranged 
caretaker’s  residence  occupying  but  a  small 
part  of  the  upper  floor.  The  main  front  block 
contains.,  however,  two  stories  of  offices  over 
the  ground  floor,  giving  accommodation  for 
another  committee  room  and  the  surveyor’s  and 
accountant’s  offices. 

In  the  basement  is  accommodation  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  electric  lighting,  and  a  kitchen  com¬ 
municating  by  a  lift  with  the  ante-room  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  which  will  make  a  con¬ 
venient  serving-room  when  the  latter  is  used 
for  banquets.  Every  part  of  the  building  is 
well  lighted,  and  all  the  requisite  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  arranged  in  a  compact  and  convenient 
manner,  with  the  one  exception  that  the  larger 
committee-room  is  a  long  way  from  the  Council 
Chamber.  The  elevations  show  a  red-brick 
building  with  what  we  presume  are  terra-cotta 
dressings,  and  high  roofs,  above  which  rises  an 
octagonal  angle  pavilion,  surmounted  by  an 
open  turret.  The  main  entrance  is  flanked  by 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  sculptured  figures 
upon  a  sort  of  pediment.  But  for  this  impos¬ 
ing  feature  the  building  might  look  rather  un¬ 
fortunately  like  an  ambitious  and  overgrown 
villa. 

Mr.  Verity  (“  Westward,  Ho  I  ”)  has  been 
somewhat  more  lavish  than  “  Q.E.D.”  with  his 
accommodation he  has  succeeded  in  finding 
a  use  for  the  whole  of  two  floors,  covering 
practically  the  whole  area,  as  well  as  a  spacious 
second  floor.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  produce, 
externally,  a  much  more  imposing  edifice  ;  and, 
internally,  a  more  spacious  and  dignified,  though 
hardly  a  more  convenient  one.  On  the  ground 
floor,  a  similar  corridor  to  that  of  “  Q.  E.  D.” 
unites  two  spacious  halls  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  and  rear  blocks,  respectively.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  new  thoroughfare  just  out  of 
Hill-street.  It  opens  into  a  wide  lobby  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  hall  in  the  front  block  in 
which  the  main  staircase  is  also  situated.  There 
are  besides  two  other  entrances  on  this  floor,  one 
for  the  councillors,  to  be  used  also  by  the  house¬ 
keeper,  and  one  for  the  public  to  the  council 
chamber.  The  whole  of  the  floor  is  occupied 
by  offices  and  one  committee-room.  On  the 
first  floor  the  council  chamber,  with  its  ante¬ 
room,  retiring  room,  &c.,  occupy  the  end  of  the 
building  nearest  the  river,  the  surveyor’s  offices 
are  on  the  Hill-street  front,  and  between  the 
two  are  the  public  waiting-room,  the  larger 
committee-room,  and  the  chairman’s  private 
loom.  The  size  of  the  caretaker’s  apartments, 
which  are  on  the  second  floor,  seems  in 


this  design  to  be  rather  excessive,  and  thej 
lavatories  occupy  valuable  space.  The  strong¬ 
rooms  in  the  basement  are  well  planned.  The  ! 
elevations  show  a  heavy  but  suitable-looking 
building  in  red  brick  and  stone  or  terra-cotta. 
There  is  a  good  deep  cornice,  broken  only  by  the 
high  council  chamber  windows,  and  a  tall  and 
slender  turret  surmounting  the  roof  over  the 
main  entrance  and  looking  excessively  light  by 
contrast. 

“  Bon  Espoir  ”  and  “  Concilium,”  whose  de¬ 
signs  are  commended  by  the  assessor,  have 
placed  their  main  entrances  some  distance 
down  the  new  street,  and  opposite  to  monu¬ 
mental  -  looking  staircases,  built  out  into 
large  court-yards,  taken  out  of  the  south-east 
side  of  the  site.  This  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a 
very  good  and  effective  arrangement,  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  plans  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  two  sets  already  described.  “  Bon 
Espoir's  ’’  plans,  especially,  are  terribly  cut  up, 
and  wanting  in  architectural  simplicity  and 
directness.  His  elevations,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  some  good  architectural  character,  and  if 
he  could  have  been  satisfied  to  do  without  a 
rather  obtrusive  angle-turret  and  so  many  large 
dormers,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  detect 
some  excellent  detail,  which  they  now  throw 
into  the  background. 

Among  the  other  designs,  “  Syenes  ”  shows  a 
set  of  plans  that  would  work  fairly  well,  and  a 
rather  effective  little  perspective  sketch  of  his 
building  from  the  river,  showing  the  gardens 
and  flights  of  steps.  “  Rules  ”  exhibits  a  sepia 
perspective  showing  a  well-grouped  building 
with  a  handsome  but  expensive  clock  tower. 
Some  skilful  and  effective  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ing  has  been  expended  upon  the  almost  too 
plain  and  unambitious  design  of  “  Nota  Bene,” 
who  is,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  a  victim  to  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  keep  within  the 
specified  cost.  It  is  certainly  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  competition  promoters  so  fre¬ 
quently  set  up  an  impossible  limit  of  cost, 
which  has  in  the  end  to  be  abandoned.  It  is 
terribly  unfair  to  those  competitors  who  do 
observe  the  rules  of  the  game,  and,  in  fact,  often 
reduces  the  whole  affair  to  a  question  of  making 
the  best  guess  or  getting  the  best  information 
as  to  which  of  the  incompatible  requirements 
of  the  promoters  may  be  disregarded  with  least 
danger.  _ 


The  Scandinavian  Wooden  Villa  Ex¬ 
port  Trade.— Of  late  years  the  export  to 
warmer  climates  of  wooden  villas  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  has  greatly  increased,  and  a 
further  impetus  has  been  given  by  the  handsome 
show  of  villas  and  Norwegian  native  habita¬ 
tions  in  the  Norwegian  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  which  has  resulted  in  orders  for 
these  structures  from  various  quarters. .  An 
agency  has  also  been  established  in  Paris  for 
the  sale  of  Norwegian  villas.  The  Ekman 
Planing  Factory  of  Stockholm  has  just  executed 
an  order  for  the  wood-work  of  a  new  hotel  in 
the  Canary  Islands. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  LINCOLN. 

The  forty -sixth  congress  of  the  British 
Archeological  Association  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  29th  of  July,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Lincoln,  a  centre  from  which  visits  wer* 
made  to  various  points  of  interest  around 
it ;  but  there  is,  indeed,  so  much  to  be  seen 
of  antiquarian  interest  and  artistic  beauty 
in  the  city  itself,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  two  first  days  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  examination  of  some  of  th® 
objects  which  it  contains.  The  Council  of  the 
Society  may  be  congratulated  on  having  selected 
Lincoln  as ’its  meeting  place,  and  at  having  se¬ 
cured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  and  Nottingham  as  President  for 
the  meeting,  and  for  the  following  year,  as 
well  as  in  having  the  active  help  of  the  Bishop 
of  Nottingham,  and  Precentor  Venables. 

The  meeting  was  announced  to  begin  at  two 
o’clock  on  Monday,  but  long  before  that  hour 
an  active  party  of  the  members  might  be  seen 
threading  some  of  the  narrow  passages  of  the 
city  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the  less  known  of  its 
many  antiquities,  in  one  place  coming  upon  a * 
charming  relic  of  old  timber, — fifteenth  century 
work;  in  another,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
mansion,  or  the  stonework  of  some  of  the  very 
many  demolished  churches.  The  party  was- 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Barrett,, 
and  much  interesting  work  was  done. 

The  sun  shone  magnificently,  showing  the 
grand  old  cathedral,  built  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  city,  as  the  members  and  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  County  Rooms  in  the 
high  town.  The  spacious  Hall  was  filled  by  then 
party,  and  here  the  noble  President  was  formally  I 
introduced  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of: 
Lincoln,  and  a  beautifully  illuminated  address- 
of  welcome  from  the  civic  body  was  read.  The-i 
ancient  mace  and  other  objects  were  inspected,; 
after  which  the  party  proceeded  to  partake  of: 
luncheon  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and. 
Corporation.  After  the  luncheon,  the  Earl, 
of  Winchilsea  proceeded  to  deliver  the  in-[ 
augural  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  re-f 
marked  that  the  people  of  Lincoln  had  many; 
things  to  be  proud  of,  but  there  was  nothing; 
which  they  ought  to  be  more  proud  of  tham 
the  antiquities  which  had  been  committed,3 
to  their  care.  The  natural  advantages  of  thei 
place  could  not  escape  any  Government  ore 
people,  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  tot 
find  that  even  in  the  early  British  times  a  cityt. 
was  founded  here  which  took  its  name  from; 
the  river  Lindum.  Passing  on  to  Roman  times,3! 
he  called  attention  to  the  Newport  arch  ini 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  interesting— if  note 
the  most  interesting  of  Roman  relics  in  Britainii 
In  that  arch  they  would  see  simplicity,; 
strength,  and  durability,  and  would  recognises 
in  it  one  of  the  works  which  were  worthyb 
of  the  nation  that  became  the  masters  of< 
the  world.  Not  only  in  this  city  were: 
the  Romans  pioneers  and  engineers,  as; 
they  had  always  proved  themselves  to  bep 
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I  at  in  other  parts  of  the  country  their  work 
smained.  In  the  great  road  which  led  north 
ad  south  of  Lincoln,  and  was  still  the  main 
(  loroughfare,  Ermine-street,  they  traced  the 
•rong  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  bank  that 
-ill  protected  the  farmers  of  the  East  Fens 
om  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  and  which  for 
,500  years  had  successfully  resisted  the  rising 
de,  they  recognised  their  far-sighted  policy, 
hese  were  some  of  the  interesting  relics  by 
hich  they  were  surrounded.  There  was  some- 
ling  particularly  interesting  to  Englishmen  in 
•acing  these  rude  but  solid  mementoes  which 
lat  great  nation  had  left  in  our  land,  because 
i  E  all  the  empires  that  had  borne  sway  in  the 
[  orld,  he  knew  of  none  which  was  so  nearly 
c  pproximated  to  our  own  as  the  Roman 
mpire  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
tacted,  in  the  justice  of  its  laws,  in  the  great 
Engineering  works  by  which  it  covered  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  globe,  in  that  high  intelligence  and 
lat  lofty  common  sense  which  animated  it  in 
s  best  days.  Then,  coming  to  later  times,  the 
i  resident  observed  that  the  history  of  Lincoln 
as  the  history  of  England,  reminding  his 
£  earers  of  the  important  part  played  by  Lincoln 
ill  the  contests  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
I'anes,  and  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  king 
ho  reigned  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
:iown  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  was  attracted 
iithin  the  sphere  of  the  city’s  influence.  After 
Ip  reference  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
eautiful  cathedral,  he  said  that  not  only  would 

Iincoln  itself  command  the  admiration  of  the 
lembers  of  the  Association,  but  they  would 
ad  that  Lincolnshire  would  make  good 
er  principal  claim  to  being  eminently  a 
junty  of  parish  churches.  Proceeding 
>  consider  the  utility  of  archajological 
jsearch,  his  lordship  said  it  must  be 
imitted  that  if  they  compared  this  century 
.ith  the  century  that  preceded  it  there  had 
;een  an  enormous  revival  among  public  bodies 
lad  by  private  individuals  who  were  custodians 

if  many  valuable  treasures,  in  regard  to  the 
iterest  they  bestowed  on  objects  of  this  class, 
eople  might  ask  of  what  practical  use  these 
flings  could  be.  He  protested  against  the 
lea  which  would  for  a  moment  limit  a 
reat  nation  to  any  small  view  of  what 
•as  necessary  to  its  existence.  The  treasures 
E  art  and  of  science,  the  memories  of  our 
acestors  in  a  bygone  generation,  were  just  as 
mch  a  necessity  to  our  existence  as  the  air  we 
reathed.  In  the  mighty  cathedral  one  genera- 
on  after  another  had  laid  its  dust  within  those 
■alls,  but  before  it  passed  away  each  age  made 
'8  contribution  to  the  fabric,  a  contribution 
ghted  by  genius  and  warmed  by  faithful  and 
:  rue  devotion,  so  that  when  all  those  ages  had 
iassed  away  we  had  in  that  cathedral  a  great 
ureasure-house,  not  only  of  wood  and  stone,  but 
If  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  our  ancestors 
..applause).  It  was  a  precious  heritage  and  a 
ery  practical  advantage,  and  it  ought  to  con- 
titute  an  education  to  the  young  men  of  this 


The  address  was  delivered  without  nob 
nd  was  listened  to  with  all  the  attenti 
hat  it  merited.  Very  hearty  applause  fi 
owed,  and  after  the  Mayor  and  Corpoi 
ion  had  been  warmly  thanked,  a  considerat 
mmber  of  the  party  proceeded  to  the  extrer 
the  survey  of  sor 
-f  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Under  the  guidan 
f  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  the  Church  of  f 
eter  at  Gowts  was  inspected,  the  party  payi: 
tribute  of  admiration  in  passing  the  pret 
pire  and  church  of  St.  Mark’s,  which  was  i 
uilt  not  many  years  since  from  the  designs 
he  present  Mayor,  whose  architectural  taste 
hown  by  several  of  the  other  buildings 
iincoln.  St.  Peter’s  at  Gowts,  the  well-bnov 
arly  church,  with  respect  to  the  history 
®°  much  has  been  written,  and  upi 
-bich  there  has  already  been  much  controvers 
I  likely,  with  its  sister-church,  St.  Mary-le-Wi 
>rd,  to  afford  no  little  work  to  the  antiquari 
irasent  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  ne 
ght  will  be  thrown  during  the  Congress  up< 
ae  subject  of  the  date  of  its  erection.  Tl 
•ishop  also  described  St.  Mary’s  Church,  ai 
ointed  out  many  of  its  peculiarities.  Bo 
[lurches  have  been  restored  creditably,  but  i 
mmous-Jooking  crack  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mar 
!i-VVigf°rd  will  soon  require  special  attentio 
r  the  tower  will  be  in  danger.  John-of-Gaunl 
tables,  as  the  group  of  late  Norman  buildin: 
re  popularly  called,  and  the  old  timber  hous 
a  the  old  Norman  bridge  beneath  High-stre 
«re  also  visited  and  described,  and  the  fir 
iy  s  work  was  brought  to  a  close. 


The  archaeologists  were  up  betimes  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  30th,  to  be  present  at  the  ancient 
Guildhall,  in  the  Stonebow,  as  the  picturesque 
arch  over  the  High-street  is  designated.  Here 
the  party  was  received  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  VV. 
Watkins),  supported  by  several  members  of  the 
Corporation.  The  regalia  of  the  city  were  laid 
out  for  inspection,  and  Major  Lambert,  F.S.A., 
gave  a  lucid  description  of  each  of  the 
articles,  concluding  his  remarks  by  an  offer  to 
have  certain  repairs  that  were  needed  effected 
at  his  own  cost— an  offer  that  was  at  once  cor¬ 
dially  accepted  by  the  Mayor.  The  various 
charters  of  the  city  and  their  seals  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  party  some  remarkable  terra-cotta  water- 
pipes  of  Roman  construction,  which  had  been 
discovered  during  the  recent  deep  drainage 
works  carried  out  in  the  city.  These  are  now 
without  a  permanent  place  of  keeping,  and  they 
justify  Mr.  Brock’s  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  a  local  museum,  there  being  no  such 
institution  as  yet  at  Lincoln.  The  Mayor,  in 
response,  said  that  the  drainage  works  alone 
had  produced  relics  almost  sufficient  to  stock  a 
museum,  but  that  these  had  been  scattered, 
owing  to  there  being  no  fitting  receptacle  for 
them.  The  Guildhall  has  a  good  fifteenth- 
century  roof,  and  the  members  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  of  the  restoration  of  the  building 
and  the  ancient  gateway  below  it.  It  had  been 
seriously  proposed,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  de¬ 
molish  both  gate  and  hall,  a  proposal  that  was 
happily  frustrated.  Emerging  from  the  quaint 
hall,  progress  was  made  to  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Swithin,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  a  building  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers.  In  it  is  preserved  a  remarkably  fine 
Roman  altar,  which  was  found  during  the 
building  of  the  spire,  fortunately,  with  its  face 
downwards,  in  a  bed  of  sand.  The  preservation 
of  the  inscription  is,  in  consequence,  perfect, 
and  the  lettering  is  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  only 
cut  in  recent  years. 


mentioned  in  these  pages,  namely,  that  all  the 
composition  falls  within  the  enclosing  lines  of 
an  acute  triangle.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
apex  of  this  triangle  was  low  wanting,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  ancient  spires,  but  that 
the  rule  of  proportion  of  which  this  Cathedral 
is  a  remarkable  example,  gave  the  height  for 
the  central  spire  and  that  for  the  two  western 
spires. 

Under  Precentor  Venables’  guidance,  a  per¬ 
ambulation  of  the  Minster  was  made,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  west  end,  proceeding  to  the 
transepts,  and  to  the  work  of  St.  Hugh  within 
and  beyond  them.  A  detour  was  then  made  to 
the  private  garden  of  the  deanery,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Cathedral  seen 
from  the  north-west,  which  was  seen  to  great 
advantage  under  a  magnificently  blue  sky  and 
brilliant  sunshine.  Progress  was  then  made  to 
the  cloisters,  which  may  be  considered  the 
present  museum  of  Lincoln,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other.  Among  Roman  moulded  work,  small 
decorated  columns,  pottery  and  pavements  of 
many  colours,  are  examples  of  Saxon  slabs  with 
interlaced  patterns,  found  during  excavations, 
and,  alas  !  of  much  carving  which  should  never 
have  been  removed  from  the  Cathedral.  Here 
are  the  originals  of  the  elaborately- carved 
shafts  of  the  western  doors  (Bishop  Alexander’s 
work,  most  probably),  which  were  restored  some 
years  ago  by  the  substitution  of  modern  copies 
for  the  originals.  Fortunately,  the  originalBare 
preserved  here. 

The  Precentor  called  attention  to  what  is 
being  done  at  the  cloisters,  which  may  be  of 
service  to  be  repeated  here.  The  decayed 
nature  of  much  of  the  work  requires  attention 
to  be  directed  to  it,  and  the  old  work  is  being 
taken  down  stone  by  stone.  Every  portion  fit 
for  re-use  is  replaced  in  its  exact  position. 

Two  sides  of  the  cloister,  the  south  and  the 
west,  have  been  thus  treated,  and  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  what  a  great  mass  of  ancient  work 
has  been  replaced  uninjured  by  the  process. 
This  is  a  different  course  to  the  entire  renewing 
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The  Old  Grammar  School,  formerly  the  Grey 
Friars’,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  was 
then  inspected,  the  undercroft  beiDg  vaulted 
from  end  to  end,  and  having  a  range  of  pillars 
down  the  centre.  The  work  is  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

After  passing  that  beautiful  fragment  of  late 
Norman  architecture,  the  Jews’  House,  and 
another  example  of  similar  date,  discovered 
and  restored  in  recent  years,  the  grand  old  | 
Cathedral  was  reached  punctually  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Here  the  party  was  met  in  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court  by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables, 
who  gratified  his  audience  by  a  lucid  lecture 
upon  the  architecture  and  history  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  fully  one  hour  in  length.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  Professor  Willis’s  plans,  and  by 
elaborate  diagrams  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
members,  since  they  were  the  work  of  the  late 
Edmund  Sharpe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  by  aid  of  the  drawing 
of  the  west  elevation,  called  attention  to  the 
simple  rule  of  proportion,  which  has  often  been 


of  the  work,  and  it  is  worthy  of  careful  imita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of  our  ancient 
buildings,  whenever  repair  may  be  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Certain  of  the  party  inspected  the  contents 
of  the  Library,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Maddison,  Succentor  and  Priest  Vicar, 
when  the  most  ancient  of  the  contents  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  fabric  itself  was  examined. 
Part  of  the  building  is  of  15th  century  date, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  On  returning  to  the  Cathedral,  the 
Angel  Choir,  the  eastern  transepts,  and  the 
sites  of  the  shrines  of  St.  Hugh,  and  of  the  boy 
wrongfully  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Jews,  were  inspected,  and  at  the  Galilee  porch, 
on  leaving,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Precentor  Venables  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cope,  F.S.A.  After  luncheon,  the  Castle  of 
|  Lincoln  was  inspected,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Patrick,  who  read  an  interesting  paper 
i  on  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The  salient 
features  of  the  structure,  the  two  mounds,  the 
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keep,  Cobb’s  Hall,  which  consists  of  two 
stories  of  vaulted  dungeons,  in  which  the  rings 
for  prisoners  still  remain,  and  the  herringbone 
masonry  of  the  curtain  walls,  were  all  pointed 
out.  Past  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  modern 
structure,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  primitive  Church  of  St.  Paulinus,  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  Roman  city,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  to  survey  the  relics  of  Roman 
times.  The  remarkable  portico  of  massive 
columns,  2  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  discovered 
a  few  years  ago,  and  happily  preserved,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Allis’s  care,  was  minutely  inspected. 
These  remains  consist  of  the  moulded  bases, 
and  about  5  ft.  in  height  of  five  out  of  six 
columns,  buried  beneath  the  modern  houses  of 
Bailgate.  Mr.  Allis,  builder,  however,  on  dis¬ 
covering  the  remains,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
support  his  new  work  on  piers  and  girders,  and 
it  is  possible  to  inspect  in  comfort  these  mas¬ 
sive  works  of  a  long  past  people.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  readily  showed  that  the  portico,  the 
angle-columns  of  which  are  double,  in  one  case 
at  least,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  mass  of 
Roman  walling  known  erroneously  as  the  Mint 
Wall.  The  building  may  have  been  the  Basilica 
of  Roman  Lindum,  but  it  is  equally  likely  that 
the  portico,  at  least,  was  that  of  a  temple.  Not 
far  off,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  original  city, 
was  found  a  Roman  milestone,  now  safely 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  cloisters,  where  it 
had  been  inspected  earlier  in  the  day.  The 
well-known  Newport  gate  was  then  visited, 
which  appears  to  be  put  together  without 
mortar,  although  pointed  in  later  times. 

The  deep  and  wide  fosse  around  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  city  was  inspected, 
where  occasionally  a  fragment  of  the  actual 
city  wall  was  met  with,  built  of  rubble,  laid 
here  and  there  herringbone  wise,  with  no  layers 
of  tile  as  at  the  Mint  Wall,  and  no  pounded 
brick  in  the  mortar.  A  pleasant  halt  was 
made  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville’s 
house,  after  which  the  party  continued 
the  examination  of  the  wealth  of  ancient 
work  of  this  part  of  the  city,  occasionally 
inspecting  an  ivy-covered  tower,  or  a  Roman 
tomb,  or  a  timber-framed  house.  The  long 
day’s  work  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln,  now  in  part  restored,  again  under 
the  guidance  of  Precentor  Yenables. 

In  the  evening  the  members  assembled  in 
goodly  numbers  in  the  Theatre  of  the  School  of 
Art,  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham,  being  in  the  chair.  Papers  were 
read  as  follow :  "On  a  Visitation  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1436-7,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Maddison.  This  interesting  paper  referred  to  a 
very  loose  state  of  things  at  the  time  named, 
the  canons  quarrelling  with  themselves  and 
with  the  Dean,  part  of  the  cloisters  pulled 
down  to  build  a  stable,  two  of  the  parish 
churches  demolished  to  sell  the  stones,  charges 
of  immorality,  and  such  like.  “  On  a  Roman 
Lanx,  or  Charger,  of  Pewter,  found  at  Lacken- 
ham  Fens,”  by  Mr.  Hy.  Prigg;  “  Somerton,  and 
its  Royal  Prisoner :  King  John  of  France,”  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham ;  and  on  “  Medieval 
Walling,”  by  Mr.  Chas.  Lynam. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
Haverholme  Priory,  the  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Association.  This  is  a 
well-built,  modern  Gothic  house,  in  the  style 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  and  it  can 
justly  be  termed  a  modern  antique,  although 
the  good  taste  of  the  present  owner  has  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  pretty  home.  The  party  reached 
the  mansion  by  way  of  Ruskington,  from 
Lincoln. 

On  assembling  on  the  lawn,  which  extends 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  garden  front,  the 
history  of  the  site  was  told  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham.  Here,  in  early  Norman  times, 
was  founded  a  Cistercian  Monastery,  by  Bishop 
Alexander,  of  Lincoln,  who  tenanted  the  build¬ 
ing  with  twelve  monks  from  Fountains  Abbey. 
For  a  couple  of  years  they  endured  the  ague 
and  other  discomforts  arising  from  the  wet, 
dreary  nature  of  the  site,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  could  endure  it  no  longer,  but 
petitioned  to  be  removed.  They  obtained 
their  release,  and  after  returning  to  Foun¬ 
tains  for  a  time,  they  finally  settled  at  Louth 
Park.  The  lands  at  Haverholme  were  afterwards 
granted  to  the  then  new  English  order  of 
Gilbertines,  founded  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempring- 
ham,  who  settled  here  in  1139,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  as  did  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  for  they  remained  here  till  the  suppres¬ 
sion  in  1538.  The  two  establishments  were 


6tated  to  have  been  separate  buildings  on 
different  sites,  but  nothing  that  was  shown  to 
the  visitors  supported  this  supposition,  which, 
however,  is  likely  enough,  since  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  two  orders  were  somewhat  diverse, 
the  Gilbertine  establishment  consisting  of 
canons  and  nuns,  of  whom  there  were 
once  as  many  as  fifty  canons  and  one 
hundred  nuns, — a  number  that  had  sadly 
dwindled  away  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
when  a  prior  and  six  canons  were  the  only  occu¬ 
pants.  St.  Thomas  4  Becket,  of  Canterbury, 
found  a  refuge  in  the  Priory  when  a  fugitive 
from  the  south  of  England.  After  the  Bishop 
had  narrated  the  somewhat  slender  history  of 
the  site,  the  party  made  the  tour  of  the  plea¬ 
sure-grounds  around  the  house.  Here,  amid 
flower-beds  and  lawns,  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cemetery,  covered  with  ancient  stone 
coffins,  while  close  at  hand  is  the  solid  base  of 
a  pier  with  engaged  shafts  of  early  English 
date,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  site  of  the 
church  is  close  to  the  cemetery.  None  of  the 
walls  have  yet  been  found.  Returning  to  the 
house,  various  interesting  antiquarian  objects 
were  shown  by  the  President  to  his  numerous 
guests.  A  fine  collection  of  miniatures  was  in¬ 
spected  in  the  library,  where  also  was  the 
celebrated  Dugdale  manuscript. 

This  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  drawings 
of  various  monuments  and  brasses,  with  de¬ 
scriptions,  once  within  the  churches  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Newark,  &c.,  and  drawn 
to  preserve  a  memorial  of  them  prior  to  the 
times  of  trouble  which  the  author  foresaw  to  be 
approaching.  Many  of  them  are  now  destroyed. 
The  well-preserved  book  was  attentively  ex¬ 
amined,  as  were  also  several  other  manuscripts, 
transcripts  of  pedigrees,  title-deeds,  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  explained  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A. 

After  thanks  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  beautiful  Church  of 
Ewerby,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  grounds 


of  Haverholme.  Assembled  within  the  building, 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  again  described  the 
fabric,  which  was  seen  to  great  advantage,  and 
its  simple,  but  remarkably  effective,  architec¬ 
tural  members  examined  in  detail.  The  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  has  taken  great  personal  interest  in 
the  work  of  repair,  which  is  being  slowly  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  solid  broach  spire  at  the  west 
end,  and  also  many  other  parts  of  the  church, 
are  built  of  stone  as  perfect  now  as  when  first 
erected,  and  the  surface  tool  marks  of  the 
masons  are  distinctly  visible.  As  is  so  well 
known  to  our  readers,  the  fabric  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  visi¬ 
tors  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  traces  of  earlier 
and  later  work.  Part  of  the  existing  font  is  of 
early  date,  while  in  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle 
lies  a  fine  incised  slab  of  Saxon  knot-work, 
which,  according  to  a  suggestion  made  to 
the  President,  who  accompanied  the  party, 


will  shortly  be  raised,  and  placed  for  safety 
upright  in  the  wall.  A  good  chancel  screen,  oi, 
fifteenth  century  oak- work,  in  somewhat  dilali 
pidated  condition,  still  existB. 

Passing  the  little  church  of  St.  Oswald  afi 
Howell,  the  party  proceeded  direct  to  the. 
famous  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Heckington,  stils 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingii 
ham.  The  contrast  between  these  two  buildti 
ings  is  very  great,  one  being  designed  ir 
pure  but  late  Early  English,  the  other  in  thil 
early  Flowing  style  of  sixty  or  seventy  years: 
later,  and  now  seen  to  great  advantage  sincit 
the  roofs  have  been  raised  in  recent  years  to; 
their  original  pitch,  the  chancel  having  receiveov 
its  arched  and  boarded  ceiling  only  withix) 
the  last  few  months,  the  latter  from  thd 
designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth.  Taking 
up  his  stand  beneath  the  chancel  archr 
the  Bishop  rendered  historical  evidence,  fo 
assigning  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  as  it  it 
now  seen,  to  Richard  de  Pottesgrave,  Chaplaiil: 
to  Edward  II.,  and  whose  tomb  was  pointeat 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  effigd 
is  a  very  beautiful  one,  showing  all  the  detaih 
of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  costume.  Thl 
fine  lofty  sedilia,  and  the  richly-carved  Eastes 
Sepulchre,*  opposite  to  it,  were  attentively. er 
amined.  These  are  covered  with  minute  carving 
still  in  perfect  condition.  Carriages  being  r<; 
sumed,  the  party  proceeded  through  Ik 
country  covered  with  happy  signs  of  a 
abundant  harvest,  likely  to  be  gathered  in  in 
few  days,  with  frequent  glimpses  of  lofty  spiro 
and  large  churches  at  no  great  distance.  Sle?! 
ford  was  reached  in  time  for  luncheon,  afti 
which  the  Bishop  conducted  the  members  ts- 
the  curious  church  of  the  town, — a  fabric  r: 
markable  not  alone  for  elaborate  work,  but  f* 
great  irregularity  of  plan.  It  is  a  large  strin 
ture,  with  the  west  fronts  of  its  wide  flowirv 
Decorated  aisles  coming  up  flush  to  the  westeit 
face  of  a  singular  tower  and  spire  of  very  ear.;, 
thirteenth  century  work.  The  foundations  s: 
the  tower  had  been  sinking  for  many  yea't 
when,  not  long  since,  a  flash  of  lightniin! 
struck  the  spire  during  divine  service,  to  tl ' 
great  consternation  of  the  congregatict'.! 
This  catastrophe  has  occasioned  the  enth 
rebuilding  of  tower  and  spire,  on  new  foundir 
tions,  the  old  stones  to  a  great  extent  bene 
re-used.  Entering  the  restored  fabric,  t 
Bishop  pointed  out  the  many  and  variori 
objects  of  interest  which  it  contains,  the  prip 
cipal  of  which  is  a  very  fine  and  elaborate  ror 
screen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except  t 
parapet,  in  perfect  condition,  and  havings} 
curious  projection  in  the  centre,  which,  t 
Bishop  said,  had  existed  for  many  years,  a,  i 
was  original.  His  Lordship  then  guided  t 
party  to  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  cash 
now  an  open  space  cut  up  with  traces  of  fotfd 
dations  and  the  remains  of  ditches.  Asm-!'- 
portion  of  masonry  overturned  alone  reman: 
above  ground.  It  was  erected  by  Bishs 
Alexander  in  the  early  part  of  the  twebe; 
century.  ■ , 

At  the  evening  meeting  papers  were  read  .6 
various  authors.  These  were  as  follow: — “T 
Churches  of  Lincoln  City,”  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Lofo 
Brock,  F.S.A. ;  and  on  “  Joan  Beaufort,”  by  ]y 
J.  P.  Pritchett.  A  third  paper  by  Mr.  Rominj 
Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  on  “The  Early  Norm) 
Sculptures  at  Lincoln  and  Southwell,”  hada 
be  deferred  for  want  of  time.  The  scope  of  il 
first  paper  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  remar 
able  group  of  churches,  fifty-two  in  numb 
which  formerly  existed  at  Lincoln,  and  it  t 
suggested  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  dad 
from  Saxon  times,  judging  by  the  evidence:; 
the  dedications,  which  were  to  saints  of  SaS. 
name,  or  who  were  popular  in  Saxon  timi 
also  by  the  existence  of  workmanship  of  t: 
early  date.  A  parallel  was  then  drawn  betwt', 
the  work  of  the  two  towers  of  St.  Mary:) 
Wigford  and  St.  Peter  at  Gowts,  and  correspop 
ing  details  in  the  Church  of  Stow,  to  supp] 
the  statement  that  these  three  buildings  v  . 
of  moderately  early  Saxon  date.  The  evidec 
adduced  was  curious  enough,  since  it  sho’i 
that  saw-cut  joints  and  fine  bedded  masai 
existed  in  Saxon  times,  v/hile  the  earla 
Norman  work  in  Lincoln,  that  of  Bp.  Remig 
earliest  cathedral,  on  the  contrary,  was  roup: 
worked,  with  wide  joints. 

On  Thursday,  August  1,  the  program: 
provided  for  a  visit  to  the  ancient  towrv 
Boston,  proceeding  from  the  Great  North! 
Station.  Boston  was  reached  by  12  o’cl’i 


*  An  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Buildil. 
February  9,  1884 ;  and  one  of  the  sedilia  in  the  Buildil 
November  5,  1887. 
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md  the  party  proceeded  under  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock’s  guidance  to  inspect  the  grand  old  Church 
of  St.  Botolph,  the  steeple,  or  “  stump,”  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  having  been  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  journey  of  approach.  After  in¬ 
specting  the  interior,  and  the  welcoming  of  the 
party  by  the  vicar,  the  history  of  the  building 
was  briefly  told  within  its  walls.  The  building 
is.  remarkable  for  its  extreme  lightness,  the 
width  and  height  being  great,  while  the  pillars 
ire  extremely  slender  in  relation  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  roofs.  Mr.  Brock  assigned  dates 
lor  the  various  portions,  but  he  pointed  out 
shat  the  recorded  year  when  the  foundation 
of  the  steeple  was  laid,  1309,  could  not  apply 
so  the  present  fabric,  which  is  wholly  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of 
she  latest  triumphs  of  Gothic  architecture.  A 
canopied  doorway,  of  about  1330,  has,  however, 
oeen  re-erected  in  its  west  front.  The  founda¬ 
tion.  referred  to  most  probably  related  to  an 
earlier  tower,  belonging  to  the  earlier  church 
superseded  by  the  present  one.  The  com¬ 
munion  railing  is  a  remarkably  good  piece 


bably,  the  proximity  of  the  castle  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  protection  against  sudden  invasion.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  castle  is  a  grand  old  collegiate 
church,  consisting  of  a  low,  solid,  western  tower, 
a  spacious  nave,  side  aisles,  and  north  porch, 
transepts  as  high  as  the  nave,  and  a  chancel  of 
lofty  dimensions.  Traces  of  low  buildings 
exist  all  along  the  chancel  on  the  south  side, 
apparently  never  completed.  There  is,  internally, 
a  fine  stone  rood  loft,  and  in  the  north  transept 
there  are  a  great  many  brasses  of  considerable 
beauty.  Fragments  of  elaborate  oak  screen- 
work  are  preserved  in  the  church,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  east  window 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  very  good  fifteenth- 
century  glass,  removed  from  other  windows  and 
placed  here  for  preservation.  The  chancel 
only  is  used  for  worship  by  the  parishioners, 
and  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  structure  in 
so  small  a  village  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  entirely  open, 
and  are  not  filled  in  with  seats.  The  font  is  in 
part  a  relic  of  a  church  100  years  older.  The 


history  and  the  architectural  peculiarities  of 
the  beautiful  structure.  The  oak  screens 
are  lofty  and  of  great  artistic  merit,  as  are 
also  many  other  features  of  the  building. 


f  Renaissance  metal- work.  A  just  tribute 
f  respect  was  paid  to  recent  good  taste,  which, 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  caused  the  old 
acobean  pulpit,  in  which  Dr.  Cotton  used  to 
•reach,  to  be  preserved,  although  its  style  is 
jot  Gothic. 

:  An  adjournment  to  the  vicarage  was  then 
Qade  to  inspect  a  remarkable  example  of  wood- 
arving.  This  is  a  small  panel  only,  containing 
t  coat-of-arms,  supposed  to  be  that  of  one  of 
he  Abbots  of  Bardney,  but  the  workmanship 
s  of  the  highest  order.  Traces  of  two  of  the 
Id  Friaries  were  then  inspected,  also  the 


vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  Latham,  met  the  party, 
and  rendered  many  items  of  information  relative 
to  his  beautiful  church.  While  the  castle  is 
mainly  of  red  brick,  the  church,  erected  at  the 
same  time,  is  wholly  of  stone.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  approach,  a  visit  to  Kirkstead 
Chapel,  a  gem  of  early  thirteenth-century  art, 
had  reluctantly  to  be  given  up.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  since  the  organisers  of  the 
Society  were  anxious  to  make  its  condition  of 
decay  publicly  known.  Unless  some  steps  are 
taken  for  its  preservation,  it  is  greatly  feared  that 
it  will  soon  be  among  the  things  of  the  past. 


apital  half-timbered  structure  called  Shod-  After  the  return  to  Lincoln,  a  public  meeting 
liars’  Hall,  now  well  restored  as  a  public  hall  was  held  at  the  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
lor  entertainments,  and  also  the  curious  incised  j  when  a  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Precentor 
lab  representing  a  merchant,  Wisselus  Smalen-  Venables,  illustrated  by  lime-light  views  of  all 
imrgh,  dug  up  about  eighty  years  ago.  It  has  !  the  principal  anoient  buildings  of  Lincoln  city, 
teen  several  times  figured,  and  the  party  found  j  including  many  of  the  demolished  churches 
fc  6till  preserved,  fixed  against  the  external  I  and  of  the  city  gates.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
vail  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Spain-court,  ■  the  hour,  the  following  papers,  proposed  in  the 
ecently  covered  with  a  coat  of  paint,  doubtless  1  programme  to  be  read,  had  to  be  postponed  :  — 
or  its  preservation.  The  old  Grammar  School,  i  1.  Roman  Discoveries  at  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  M. 
.nd  the  curious  red-brick  tower  formerly  be-  |  Drury.  2.  The  Legend  of  the  Lincoln-green 
bnging  to  the  Hussey  family,  were  inspected,  j  Lady,  by  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 

■nd  on  [the  return  journey  from  the  latter,  a  j  Friday,  the  2nd,  was  devoted  to  the  survey  of 
pef  halt  was  made  at  the  Guildhall,  formerly  the  old  town  of  Newark  and  a  visit  to  Southwell 
Ha  Mar7-  Minster,  the  former  place  being  reached  at  10.15. 

:  After  luncheon,  Tattersall  was  reached  by  4  1  A  visit  was  at  once  made  to  the  fine  old  ruin  of 
:>  clock,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  ruined  keep  I  the  Castle,  which  overlooks  the  river.  It  is  now 
P  Tattersall  Castle,  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  seen  to  great  advantage,  owing  to  the  public 
.tressings,  and  still,  although  roofless  and  floor-  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  recently  laid 
less,  in  perfect  condition,  so  far  as  regards  the  out  the  grounds  with  pretty  walks,  and,  by 
irickwork  of  the  walls  which  retain  even  the  judicious  planting,  the  whole  area  is  made  a 
jharpness  of  the  pointing,  as  left  by  the  builders  place  of  much  beauty,  the  Castle  ruins  bounding 
Q  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Tower  is  one  of  1  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  Great  dignity  is 
Teat  beauty,  and  was  erected  by  Cromwell,  given  to  the  town  by  this  pleasant  promenade, 
lari  of  Essex,  Keeper  of  the  Purse  to  Henry  ;  and  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  placed  at  the 
The  elaborately  carved  chimney-pieces,  l  principal  entrance  from  the  railway  (Midland) 
n  which  the  purse  appears  under  several  j  station.  The  archaeologists  were  met  by  the 
spects,  and  alternating  with  heraldic  shields,  Mayor,  various  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
veil-known  by  the  casts  in  South  Kensington  I  clergy,  &c.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  described 
Tuseum,  are  still  in  fairly  good  condition.  But  I  the  building,  which  was  another  of  Bishop 
my  cannot  the  custodians  provide  a  projecting  !  Alexander’s  castles.  Here  King  John  died. 
2dge  of  slate  or  lead  to  give  them  some  little  The  Castle  was  dismantled  after  the  Civil  Wars, 
,'rotection  from  the  elements  ?  At  present,  the  ;  and  has  now  been  acquired  by  the  town 
descent  of  rain-water  from  the  summit  of  the  !  authorities.  After  pointing  out  the  general  plan 
jftj  walls  is  bound,  of  necessity  to  pass  over  j  of  the  Castle,  Mr.  Brock  concluded  by  referring 
he  chimney-pieces  in  question,  and  the  ledges  i  to  the  recent  praiseworthy  action  of  the  town 
uggested  would  easily  and  cheaply  afford  a  in  having  thus  laid  out  and  secured  the  ruins, 
ood  deal  of  protection.  Mr.  Brock,  in  describ- 1  giving  thus  a  good  example  to  other  municipal 
3g  the  building,  referred  to  the  plan  of  the  '  bodies,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  follow, 
,a8tle,  unusual  for  the  period,  the  keep  being  1  and  thus,  while  they  adorn  their  towns,  they 
Imost  a  return  to  the  arrangements  of  a  Nor- I  will  be  effectually  preserving  some  object  or 
lan  castle,  at  a  time  when  elsewhere  in  England  I  other  of  national  importance. 

*ts  8a^er7  aQd  contiguous  !  At  the  fine  old  church  of  Newark  the  party 
^hdrawmg-room  had  quite  superseded  older  was  again  met  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Notting- 
rrangements.  The  explanation  was,  pro- 1  ham,  who  briefly  and  clearly  described  the 


h>ec^  b' 

N(ev/o/V^  (T icAfch 

An  old  crypt,  beneath  the  chancel,  has  not 
long  since  been  cleared  out,  and  it  was  inspected 
by  the  party.  It  is  of  the  same  age  as  the 
cruciform  church  which  once  occupied  the  site, 
and  of  which  the  only  other  visible  portions 
within  are  two  of  the  piers  of  the  crossing,  now 
worked  up  into  the  existing  nave  arcades. 
While  some  of  the  curious  old  houses  of  the 
town  were  being  inspected,  a  visit  was  paid  by 
some  of  the  party  to  the  church  at  Hawton, 
about  two  miles  distant,  where  a  pretty  rood- 
screen  was  inspected,  and  a  remarkable  Easter 
sepulchre,  doubtless  formed  by  the  same  work¬ 
men  who  erected  that  at  Heckington,  the  work¬ 
manship  being  very  similar.  The  east  window, 
too,  has  similar  peculiarities.  Above  the  upper 
part  of  the  sepulchre  is  Our  Lord’s  ascent  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  if  to  record  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  of  Our  Lord’s  footprint  being  preserved 
there,  the  sculptor  has  skilfully  carved  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  foot  on  the  rocky  foreground. 

The  Hawton  party,  on  the  return  journey  to 
Newark,  had  a  good  view  of  the  beautiful  spire, 
which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  for  many  a 
mile. 

Progress  was  next  made  to  Southwell,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
Arriving  within  the  old  Minster,  the  Bishop 
gave  an  ample  description,  after  which  the 
party  followed  him  to  the  partially-restored 
Bishop’s  palace,  where  he  favoured  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  description  of  the  remains  and 
of  the  new  works  already  carried  into  effect. 
Here  leave  was  taken  of  the  Bishop,  with  many 
expressions  of  thanks  for  all  courtesies  rendered. 
Proceeding  back  to  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
Minster,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  exhibited  a  series 
of  large  plans  of  the  fabric,  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  works,  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  growth  from  Early  Norman  times,  when 
the  Saxon  church  was  rebuilt.  These  bad  been 
sent  specially  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  who  was 
unable  to  join  the  party,  and  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  sufficient  descriptive  particulars, 
which  were  read.  The  existing  Early  English 
choir  had  been  built  around  the  Norman  one, 
while  the  latter  was  standing,  and  the  junction 
of  the  old  and  new  works,  after  its  removal,  ex¬ 
plained  some  curious  discrepancies  of  the  string¬ 
courses.  The  floor  levels  are  singularly  diffe¬ 
rent  one  from  another,  and  the  old  lines  have 
been  exactly  followed  in  the  restoration  by  Mr. 
Christian.  A  remarkable  stone,  covered  with 
early  interlaced  figures,  doubtless  a  relic  of  the 
Saxon  church,  was  inspected.  It  was  used  by 
the  Norman  builders  as  old  material  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  north  transept. 

The  curious  old  hostelry,  the  “  Saracen’s 
Head,”  where  King  Charles  I.  made  terms 
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with  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  was  inspected 
by  many  of  the  party,  after  which  the  return 
journey  was  made  to  Lincoln  in  time  for  the 
members  to  be  present  at  a  conversazione  given 
in  honour  of  the  Congress,  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
city  and  Mrs.  Whitton.  It  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  company  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

Saturday,  the  3rd,  was  the  closing  day  of  the 
Congress,  and  its  early  hours  were  devoted  to 
a  visit  to  Gainsborough  and  to  the  Church  of 
Stow,  the  Mother  Church  of  Lincoln,  as  it  is 
popularly  called  by  tradition  through  many 
ages.  Arriving  at  Gainsborough,  the  party  was 
met  at  the  station  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Warner,  who  from  the  station  platform  pointed 
out  the  scene  of  the  battle  here  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  morass  where 
Colonel  Cavendish  fell.  On  arriving,  the  grand 
ancient  Hall  was  inspected  by  the  members  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Hickman  B.  Bacon,  Bart., 
who  exhibited  a  large  plan  of  the  fabric,  which 
made  his  remarks  very  easy  to  be  followed. 
The  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  the  great  hall 
being  in  the  centre,  from  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  first-floor  by  a  circular  staircase.  The 
great  bulk  of  the>uilding,— all  the  central  part, 
in  fact, — is  of  timber,  the  hall  having  a  fine, 
■open,  arched  roof,  and  a  small  stone  oriel 
window,  groined.  The  remainder  is  either  of 
half-timber  on  a  brick  base,  or  wholly  of  brick. 
The  kitchen  is  of  enormous  size,  with  huge 
fireplaces.  On  the  first-floor  there  is  a  spacious 
withdrawing-room  and  many  other  apartments, 
now  used  by  Sir  Hickman  Bacon  for  the  display 
•of  many  beautiful  examples  of  ancient  furni¬ 
ture,  carpets,  &c.,  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
collector.  A  brick  tower  of  much  beauty  exists 
on  the  east  side,  having  chimney-stacks  curved 
on  plan. 

The  members  heard  with  much  gratification 
of  a  proposal  on  part  of  the  present  owner  to 
present  the  Hall,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
the  town.  The  dreary,  open  approach  could 
readily  be  transformed  by  the  hand  of  taste  into 
a  lasting  ornament  to  the  somewhat  gruesome 
town.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  parish 
church,  a  structure  rebuilt  in  the  Palladian 
style  of  the  last  century,  except  the  western 
tower,  which  is  ancient,  —  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Rev.  Canon  Warner  had  laid 
open  in  the  vestry  a  curious  series  of  entries  in 
the  parish  registers  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members,  and  also  a  valuable  collection  of 
letters  from  various  members  of  the  Cromwell 
family,  some  of  which  were  read.  After  in¬ 
specting  the  church  plate,  many  of  the  members 
proceeded  through  uninviting  courts  and  alleys 
in  quest  of  old,  brick-built  houses,  of  which 
there  are  a  certain  number  having  some  pre¬ 
tence  to  beauty,  a  merit  which  is  not  possessed 
by  very  many,  although  the  town  has  a  certain 
picturesque  appearance,  —  “  Dutch,”  as  one 
member  of  the  party  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  carriages  were  then  resumed,  the  first 
stopping-place  being  the  curious  little  church  at 
Coates.  Coates  Church  is  a  small  building  with 
a  double  bell  cot  at  the  west  end,  a  circular 
south  door  having  large  dog-teeth  carved 
around  it,  and  a  font  of  very  ancient  date,  pro¬ 
bably  earlier  than  the  Norman  walling  of 
portions  of  the  exterior.  The  interest  of  the 
building  consists  in  its  beautiful  rood  screen, 
which  still  preserves  its  cornice,  gallery, 
and  parapet.  There  is  no  chancel  arch,  and  the 
gallery  and  parapet  probably  owe  their  preser¬ 
vation  to  the  fact  that  their  removal  would  have 
laid  bare  the  rough  beams  of  the  roof.  These 
latter  are  covered  with  upright  boarding  upon 
which  a  pattern  had  been  painted,  and  also 
probably  the  figures  of  the  rood.  A  portion  of 
a  single  figure  on  the  left-hand  side  is  still 
observable.  The  archaeologists  saw  in  the  centre 
of  the  parapet  a  similar  projection  of  original 
work  to  that  which  had  exercised  them  at  the 
Sleaford  screen.  There  are  some  curious  monu¬ 
mental  tablets  in  the  church,  of  late  date.  The 
journey  was  then  continued  to  the  village  of 
Stow,  whose  huge  church  had  been  seen  looming 
in  the  distance  high  above  the  little  houses  of 
the  village  for  a  goodly  distance.  On  being 
assembled  within  the  spacious  nave,  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  N.  Ussher,  bade  the  party  welcome, 
and  proceeded  to  unfold  the  early  history  of  the 
building.  Founded  in  early  Saxon  times,  there 
were  records  of  rebuildings  after  the  church 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870.  After¬ 
wards  it  appeared  that  the  nave  and  choir  had 
been  rebuilt  in  early  Norman  times. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  then  sketched  the 
architectural  history  of  the  existing  fabric,  and 
began  by  saying  that,  although  there  had  been 


great  discussion  as  to  where  was  the  ancient 
Bishop’s  See  of  Sidnacester,  and  there  was  no 
documentary  evidence  to  fix  it  at  Stow,  yet  we 
might  be  assured  that  it  actually  was  here  from 
the  fact  that  here  were  substantial  remains  of 
the  largest  Saxon  church  in  England.  The 
transepts,  from  north  to  south,  measure  85  ft. 
within  the  walls  ;  the  square  of  the  great  tower 
measures  36  ft.,  or  but  3  ft.  9  in.  less  than  the 
Norman  central  tower  of  Southwell  Minster. 
The  great  proportionate  height  was  before  them, 
and  we  might  well,  in  consequence  of  these 
facts,  be  assured  that  this  was  part  of  the  lost 
Saxon  Cathedral,  so  called  by  ancient  tradition. 
Proceeding  to  the  structural  evidence  he  said 
that  they  were  confronted  with  two  varying 
works.  Firstly,  that  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
which  were  plainly  of  Norman  work,  fine- 
jointed,  with  the  zig-zag  ornaments,  and  agree¬ 
ing  in  every  material  particular  with  the  work 
of  Bishop  Alexander  at  Lincoln.  Secondly, 
that  of  the  four  tower  arches,  their  piers,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  walling  of  the  transepts. 
In  these  two  different  periods  would  be 
observed,  although  very  much  like  one  another, 
but  one  was  marked  by  signs  of  a  great  confla¬ 
gration,  the  other  not.  That  these  works  were 
anterior  to  the  Norman  portions  was  practically 
evident,  not  only  on  account  of  the  style  but  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  stones  were  to  be 
seen  re-used  as  old  material  by  the  Norman 


Navenby,  Wellingore,  Welbourne,  Leadenham, 
and  Brant  Broughton,  concluding  with  a  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  Somerton  Castle.  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  after-days 
of  the  Congress,  which  was  devoted  to  visits  to 
Grantham,  for  the  inspection  of  the  grand  old 
Church  of  St.  Wulfran,  Belvoir  Castle,  and 
Bottesford  Church. 


Illustrations. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN-THE-DIVINE, 
STANSTEAD-MONTFICHET. 

=P=j]IIE  Church  of  St.  Jobn-the-Divine  has 
been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
scattered  Essex  village  of  Stanstead- 


masons. 

Many  technical  details  were  then  referred  to, 
the  principal  being  that  the  wrought  stones  of 
the  Saxon  portions  were  of  large  size,  saw  cut ; 
that  the  faces  were  smooth,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  some  of  the  faces  were  covered  with 
peculiar,  irregular,  toolmarks,  and  these  were 
visible  on  the  stones  re-used  as  old  material. 

A  window  in  the  south  transept  was  pointed 
out  as  having  toolmarks  over  all  the  surface  left 
and  right  of  a  smooth  band  around  the  outer 
face,  similar  to  what  was  shown  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Gowts.  The  early  date  of  the 
work  at  Stow  is  indicated  tolerably  well,  whether 
it  is  regarded  as  being  anterior  to  the  burning 
in  870,  or  after  the  rebuilding,  the  work  of  both 
dates  being  very  similar.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  north  transept,  Mr.  Brock  measured 
before  the  members  present  one  of  the  saw-cut 
joints  of  the  massive  quoins,  to  prove  that  fine- 
jointed  masonry  actually  existed  in  Saxon 
times.  The  joint  hardly  measures  a  20th  of  an 
inch.  This  angle  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of 
the  oldest  part  of  the  fabric,  and  the  evidence, 
although  unexpected,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  four  fine  arches  which  once  supported 
the  Saxon  central  tower  now  no  longer  do  so. 
Within  their  square  on  plan  other  piers  and 
arches  have  been  erected,  thus  reducing  the 
size,  in  thirteenth  century  times,  and  these  now 
carry  the  present  fifteenth  century  tower. 

The  chancel  is  a  good  example  of  Norman 
work,  vaulted,  and  with  an  arcade  all  round, 
internally.  The  Vicar  said  that  several  years 
ago,  when  these  walls  had  to  be  underpinned, 
traces  of  the  bases  of  columns  were  found, 
showing  that,  in  Saxon  times,  there  had  been 
aisles  to  the  chancel. 

Lincoln  was  reached  in  good  time,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  dinner  at  the  White  Hart,  the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham  presiding ; 
after  which,  thanks  were  rendered  to  all  who 
had  helped  the  Association  to  realise  what  has 
been  a  meeting  of  great  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  particularly  to  those  of  the  party 
interested  in  the  study  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  number  of  beautiful  churches  inspected 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  workmanship  has 
been  of  all  ages  and  styles,  erected  with  good, 
durable  stone,  and  still,  in  very  many  cases,  in 
perfect  condition.  The  weather  was  particularly 
fine. 

Monday  was  the  first  of  the  special  days,  and 
it  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  Abbey,  and  to  the  two  churches  at  Barton- 
on-Humber.  These  buildings  were  inspected 
and  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hogarth,  vicar  of 
Barton;  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock.  The  remarkable  Saxon  tower  of  St. 
Peter’s  received  special  attention,  and  Mr.  Brock 
pointed  out  what  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
comment  in  years  to  come.  It  is  that  certain 
of  the  stones  are  jointed  with  mortar  formed 
of  pounded  red  brick.  This  is  not  Roman 
mortar,  or  mortar  made  by  Saxon  builders  after 
the  Roman  manner,  as  might,  presumably,  be 
supposed,  but  the  work  of  some  local  plasterer, 
not  many  years  ago.  It  occurs  also  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s.  Tuesday's  programme 
included  visits  to  the  village  churches  of 


Montfichet,  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish 
church,  which  lies  some  distance  away  on  the 
outskirts. 

Local  red  bricks  have  been  used  for  the 
exterior,  with  Bath  and  Ketton  stone,  the  latter 

exposed  positions. 

Internally,  several  oolites,  namely,  Ketton, 
Casterton,  Weldon,  Corsham,  and  Stoke  Ground, 
have  been  mixed  indiscriminately,  giving  a  varied 
effect  of  colour. 

The  general  character  of  the  church  is  Late 
Perpendicular,  which  becomes  semi-Classic  in  the 
stall-work. 

The  carving  has  been  admirably  executed  by 
Mr.  Hitch,  of  Harleyford-road,  Kennington. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  Shillitoe  &  Son,  ol 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  organ  is  by  Mr.  August  Gem ;  and  the 
two  organ-cases  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Broad; 
street,  Bloomsbury. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Carde,  M.A. 


BILLIARD  ROOM. 

An  addition  to  a  mansion,  about  58  ft.  lorn 


by  40  ft.  wide,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Georg 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  to  provide  an  additions 
drawing-room  and  this  billiard-room  on  tl 
ground-floor,  and  two  stories  of  bedrooms  above 
and  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  decoration  of  the  drawing-room,  includiri 
the  ceiling,  was  given  in  this  journal  on  Nov.  2. 
1888,  and  we  now  give  illustrations  of  tl 
billiard-room. 

The  owner  had  purchased  some  old  carvtr 
oak  panelling,  including  a  chimney-piece,  sas 
to  have  come  from  a  French  chateau,  and,  l, 
adapt  these  to  the  room,  new  panelling,  ovei 
doors,  and  window  dressings  had  to  be  designs 
and  carved.  The  large  and  very  high  chimnm 
opening  was  reduced  by  means  of  a  specialla 
designed  chimney-piece  in  Bleu  Beige  marbr 
inlaid  with  Irish  green. 

The  ceiling,  in  plaster,  which  we  illustrar 
was  designed  to  accord  with  the  room. 

The  walls  above  the  panelling  are  hung  wiv 
Japanese  leather  paper,  the  ground  of  whichc 
cream  colour,  with  the  pattern  in  greenish  gog 
and  the  cornice  is  painted  and  gilt  to  match.il, 

The  floor  is  of  oak,  with  a  black  parquet: 
border  inlaid  with  white. 

The  drawings  from  which  the  illustratict 
are  taken  were  hung  in  the  Architectural  Roil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  this  year.  I 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE  MARSHLAND!} 
CHURCHES. 

These  sketches  of  detail  from  the  churc.r 
of  Walpole  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Margara 
King’s  Lynn,  are  a  portion  of  some  illustratiill 
which  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell  kindly  placect 
our  disposal  some  time  ago,  to  illustrated 
article  which  we  published  on  the  architect* 
of  the  Marshland  churches.  There  was  sj 
space  to  publish  the  whole  of  these  illustrate 
at  the  time  ;  and  as  attention  is  being  direci 
to  the  ancient  architecture  of  this  part  of  x 
country  just  now,  by  the  excursions  in  the  n 
trict  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  i 
Architectural  Association,  we  give  them  henc 
contributions  towards  the  illustration  of  if 
subject. 


HAUTBOIS  HALL. 

This  Hall  is  an  interesting  example  ofo 
brick  architecture  of  the  north  of  Norfolk! 
the  locality  now  principally  being  visitedt 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 

The  house  and  the  farm-land  attached  fc 
“  Warner’s  Charity,”  and  the  income  derli 
therefrom  is  administered  by  the  Norw 
Charity  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  pocn 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter-per-Mountergate. 

By  a  provision  in  the  will,  the  property  w 
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SKETCHES  FROM  THE  MARSHLAND  CHURCHES  OF  NORFOLK.— By  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R.I.B.A. 
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pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Great 
Yarmouth  if  the  present  trustees  allow  it  to  fall 
into  dilapidation. 

The  building  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  railway,  between  Cottishall 
and  Buxton-Lammas  stations,  over  the  route  to 
be  taken  by  the  Society  on  Monday  next. 

George  J.  Skipper. 


SKETCHES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  MEETING 
OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Tins  sheet  of  sketches,  illustrating  a  few  of 
the  objects  of  interest  visited  this  year  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends,  will 
add  some  interest  to  our  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  is  reproduced  from  tracings  of 
pencil  notes  by  Mr.  Walter  Millard  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  that  were  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  the  purpose.  The  sketches  that 
accompany  our  account  of  the  meeting  at 
Linooln  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion  are  similarly  reproduced  from  tracings  of 
sketches  by  Messrs.  L.  Stokes,  W.  H.  Bidlake, 
and  F.  Hooper. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  NORWICH. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  commenced,  on  Tuesday,  their 
Congress,  —  or  annual  meeting,  as  they 
prefer  to  call  it, — in  the  ancient  City  of 
Norwich,  where  they  had  held  one  of  their 
earliest  congresses  in  1847,  just  forty-two 
years  ago.  Of  the  persons  who  took  part  in 
that  Congress,  few,  alas !  now  survive.  The 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  who  was  then  its 
President,  has  passed  away ;  so  also  have 
Dr.  Stanley,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  his 
still  more  celebrated  son,  Dr.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Gone,  too,  are  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  Mr.  Henry  Ilallam,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Markland,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Parker,  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  Dr. 
Guest,  Professor  Willis, — and,  indeed,  all  except¬ 
ing  two  or  three  of  the  members  present  on 
that  occasion. 

The  city  also,  so  grand  and  picturesque,  is 
scarcely  as  interesting  now — externally,  at 
least — to  the  antiquarian  student  as  it  was 
when  the  late  Lord  Northampton  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  Institute.  It  still, 
indeed,  shows  many  signs  of  its  former 
grandeur, — remains  of  a  day  when  it  was  the 
second  or  third  town  to  the  south  of  the  Trent, 
rich  in  its  manufactures  and  its  commerce,  as 
more  recently  it  became  rich  in  schools  of  art 
and  literature;  and  even  now,  though  it  can 
no  longer  boast  of  its  “  old  ”  and  “  young  ” 
Crome  and  its  Cotman,  its  Opies,  Martineaus, 
and  Taylors,  it  can  reckon  amongst  its  resi¬ 
dents  or  neighbours  representatives  of  the 
Gurneys,  the  Buxtons,  and  the  Clarksons,  and 
of  others  who  joined  in  the  crusade  preached  by 
William  Wilberforce  against  the  horrors  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Architecturally,  however, 
though  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
streets  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Norwich  is  now  as 
interesting  to  the  archseologist  and  antiquarian 
architect  as  it  was  when  our  Queen  had  sat 
only  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the  throne. 
However,  the  city  was  chosen  this  year,  not 
unadvisedly,  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
Congress,  not  without  good  promise  of  satis¬ 
factory  results,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  city  and  the  local  gentry,  and  the  Norfolk 
Archaeological  Society,  having  all  combined 
their  forces  with  a  view  to  this  end. 

On  Tuesday,  in  fine  weather,  varied  with 
occasional  showers  of  rain,  the  annual  meeting 
was  opened  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Norwich.  The 
President  of  the  Institute,  Earl  Percy,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  being  detained  in  London 
by  his  political  duties ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  President  of  this  year’s  meeting, 
made  an  excellent  substitute,  and  everything 
went  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  The  walls  of 
the  grand  old  hall  never  looked  more  gay  and 
bright,  hung  round  as  they  were  with  flags  and 
banners  and  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  at  noon,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ranson, 
the  Deputy-Mayor,  Mr.  Harmer,  and  the  Sheriff, 
Mr.  G.  White,  proceeded  in  their  robes  from 
the  Guildhall,  preceded  by  their  mace-bearer, 
and  followed  by  their  brother  aldermen  and 
town  councillors.  Having  taken  his  seat, 
the  Mayor  expressed,  in  a  brief  speech,  the 


pleasure  which  it  caused  himself  and  his 
brethren  to  welcome  so  distinguished  and 
learned  a  body  within  that  ancient  and  historic 
city..  The  city  had  always  been  loyal  to  old 
traditions,  and  on  this  occasion  he  believed  its 
citizens  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found  wanting 
in  hospitality.  Both  Norwich  and  the  entire 
county  of  Norfolk  were  as  rich  as  most,  per¬ 
haps  richer  than  many,  parts  of  England  in 
ancient  memorials  well  worthy  of  attentive 
study.  It  is  true  that  Norwich  is  not  now  the 
second  or  third  city  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  the  Huguenots,  expelled  by 
Louis  XIY.  from  France,  brought  to  it  the  art 
of  manufacturing  those  textile  fabrics  for  which 
it  was  so  famous  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents, 
the  greater  part  of  that  industry  having  retreated 
into  the  northern  counties.  Still,  however, 
enough  remained  to  show  at  least  the  former 
greatness  of  the  city,  and  to  interest  those  who, 
like  the  members  of  the  Archeological  Institute, 
were  of  necessity  zealous  students  of  the  past. 
His  Worship  ended  his  speech  by  an  expression 
of  regret  at  the  absence  of  Earl  Percy  and  of 
Sir  F.  Boileau,  who,  like  his  father  before  him, 
was  a  great  admirer  and  student  of  ancient 
buildings  and  institutions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mayor’s  speech,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  as  the  senior  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  who  was  present,  made  a  brief  speech, 
touching  on  the  great  archeological  interest  of 
the  district  which  he  and  his  friends  were 
about  to  visit, — a  district  famed  for  the 
splendour  of  its  churches  and  its  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  was  the  result,  doubtless,  of 
its  devotion  to  commerce,  and  to  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  industries.  He  ended  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Mayor  as 
the  President  Elect  of  the  meeting,  and  by 
vacating  the  chair  in  his  Grace’s  favour. 

The  cheering  with  which  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  name  was  received  was  doubtless  all  the 
more  hearty,  since  his  grace’s  appearance  as 
President  of  the  Norwich  meeting  was  regarded 
by  the  good  people  of  the  city  as  a  step  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  an  ancient  feud  which,  a 
century  or  more  ago,  had  led  one  of  the  Duke’s 
ancestors  to  abandon  the  palace  of  the  Howards 
at  Norwich  as  a  residence,  and  to  settle  down  in 
Sussex  instead  of  in  the  county  from  which 
they  derived  their  title,  and  in  which  they  once 
were  resident  landholders.  The  Duke  said  that 
while  he  felt  it  both  an  honour  and  a  pleasure 
to  act  as  President  of  the  Institute  for  the 
week,  he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  entitled  to 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  under¬ 
stood  the  topics  to  be  considered,  so  well  as 
many  of  those  gathered  before  him.  He  had 
come  to  learn,  not  to  teach  or  preach.  His  first 
duty  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  the 
welcome  he  had  given  him  to  that  ancient  and 
interesting  city.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  all  the 
members  that  the  civic  chief  of  Norwich  had 
met  them  so  cordially,  and  to  find  that  the 
Corporation  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
appreciated  the  selection  of  Norwich  for  this 
visit.  The  last  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Norwich 
was  in  1847.  That  was  a  very  interesting  visit. 
But  there  was  one  element  connected  with 
this  visit  that  ought  to  make  it  more  interest¬ 
ing,  for  nearly  another  half  century  had  passed 
away  to  give  a  greater  antiquity  to  the  build¬ 
ings  than  they  had  in  1847.  All  must  feel  when 
travelling  about  the  country  a  very  keen  re¬ 
gret  at  seeing  how  much  destruction  had 
taken  place  among  our  ancient  monuments  and 
records,  how  decay  was  continually  further 
impairing  them,  and  how  things  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  chronicled  were  slipping  into  ob¬ 
livion.  That  arose  very  much  from  the  ignorance 
prevailing  in  the  localities — from  awantof  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  what  was  interesting,  and  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  local  traditions  and  monuments. 
It  was  therefore  extremely  profitable  to  locali¬ 
ties  that  congresses  of  this  kind  should  be  held 
in  them,  and  that  they  should  be  visited  by 
persons  who  were  really  masters  of  such  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  visits  must  give  special  encourage¬ 
ment  to  local  antiquaries,  who  devoted  much  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  such  topics,  but  very 
often  found  it  difficult  to  stir  up  sufficient  interest 
in  them  amongst  those  living  around  them.  As 
their  work  was  often  made  much  harder  through 
discouragements  of  various  kinds,  local  anti¬ 
quaries,  he  thought,  should  feel  encouraged 
when  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
to  comment  on  their  local  monuments.  Then 
it  was  a  greater  benefit  to  visitors  to  come 
amongst  local  antiquaries.  Though  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  grope  among  relics  of  the  past  and  try  to 
learn  what  there  was  to  be  learned, yet  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  know  and  fully  to  understand  their 


special  characteristics  unless  they  had  guides 
better  instructed  than  themselves.  Thanks 
were  therefore  specially  due  to  those  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  this  kind  brought  before  them  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  many  years,  so  that  they 
might  share  in  the  discoveries  and  in  the  inte¬ 
resting  observations  they  had  made.  Without 
such  aid  it  was  impossible  to  study  history  with 
advantage.  They  might  waste  their  time  in 
looking  for  things  in  places  where  they  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  miss  that  which  should 
rivet  their  attention.  It  was  gratifying  that  Nor¬ 
wich  should  have  been  selected  for  this  meeting, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  cities  rich  in  ancient  records 
especially  relating  to  the  municipality.  It  had 
been  only  too  carefully  impressed  upon  all  their 
minds  how  great  an  interest  there  was  in  the 
question  of  local  government.  That  being  so, 
it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  search  the 
records  of  the  past  relating  to  that  question, 
and  to  see  what  lessons  could  be  derived  from 
them.  Norwich  was  especially  fortunate  in  this 
respect,  for  it  had  very  valuable  records,  and 
Mr.  Hudson  had  shown  zeal,  energy,  and  ability 
in  elucidating  them.  He  also  noted  with 
pleasure  sundry  inquiries  which  had  been 
made  into  the  monastic  life  of  the  past,  a 
subject  which  had  been  much  neglected.  It 
had  been  too  often  approached  in  a  spirit  of 
prejudice,  though  it  was  one  which  com¬ 
manded,  and  would  repay,  careful  study. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  incentive  to  popular 
interest  in  this  matter  was  the  very  able 
paper  lately  published  by  Dr.  Jessopp  on 
“Daily  Life  in  a  Mediaeval  Monastery.”  That 
paper  had  created  great  interest  and  sen¬ 
sation,  and,  no  doubt,  had  tended  very  much  to 
direct  the  minds  of  people  to  the  subject.  Then 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  had  been  unearthing  the 
buried  remains  of  many  monasteries,  so  that  the 
ground  plans  now  might  be  compared  with  the 
statutes  and  other  written  documents.  This 
had  been  fruitful  of  happy  results  in  showing 
what  really  was  the  daily  life  in  monasteries. 
It  was  right  and  fitting  to  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  subject,  because  it  was  very  much  owing 
to  the  inmates  of  monasteries  handing  on  the 
torch  of  learning  that  we  are  now  able  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  would  leave  the  great  hall,  of 
which  Norwich  is  so  proud,  without  desiring  to 
hear  some  account  of  its  history.  This  was 
supplied  by  a  local  antiquary,  Mr.  Mottram, 
who  told  the  meeting  how  it  had  once  been  the 
nave  of  a  Dominican  Church,  and  how  the 
brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  on  coming 
to  Norwich  in  the  thirteenth  century,  settled  in 
Norwich  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
“  Brethren  of  Penance  ”  not  long  afterwards 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  Hun- 
gate,  where  they  built  a  chapel  or  oratory.  This 
Order,  however,  offended  the  Pope,  who  dis¬ 
solved  them,  and  the  Black  Friars,  as  the 
Dominicans  were  called,  obtained  their  posses¬ 
sions.  During  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
the  Lollards  was  growing  in  Norwich,  the  Black 
Friars  made  efforts  to  build  a  grand  and  large 
church;  and,  to  carry  out  their  plan,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  acquire  possession  of  a 
lane  which  ran  from  Bridge-street  to  Elm-hill, 
and  the  line  of  which  would  run  obliquely  from 
the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  Their 
efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  this  lane  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  citizens.  A  fire 
destroyed  part  of  the  church  and  conventual 
buildings  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  that 
the  friars  had  to  return  to  their  old  quarters. 
It  was  after  this  fire  that  the  church,  now  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  was  rebuilt.  Robert  de  Erping- 
ham,  a  brother,  devoted  his  patrimony  in  helping 
to  build  the  fabric,  and  the  shield  of  Erpingham 
is  displayed  between  the  windows  of  the 
southern  clearstory.  Sir  Simon  de  Felbrigg, 
standard-bearer  to  Richard  II.,  who,  with  his 
second  wife  Katherine,  is  buried  in  the  church, 
though  his  brass  is  at  Felbrigg,  contributed  to 
the  building  of  the  octagonal  central  tower, 
which  fell  in  1727. 

Mr.  Mickletwhaite  next  pointed  out  that  the 
churches  of  the  Friars  Preachers  were  more  or 
less  public,  and  designed  for  public  preaching. 
Being  wanted  for  use  they  were  planned  very 
like  the  parochial  churches.  The  nave  was  the 
great  auditorium.  The  friars  held  their  own 
private  services  in  the  choir  (recently  used  as 
the  Dutch  Church  and  now  called  Blackfriars’ 
Hall),  which  was  nearly  cut  off  from  the  nave. 
The  choir  was  almost  as  separate  from  the  nave 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  now.  Although  based 
upon  the  plan  of  most  Benedictine  monasteries, 


the  conventual  houses  of  the  friars  differed 
from  them.  With  the  friars  the  cloister  was  not 
the  living-place  as  with  the  monks,  who  had  no 
cells,  while  each  friar  had  his  separate  chamber. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  was  built  earlier 
than  the  north  side.  The  south  windows,  as  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  pointed  out,  are  Decorated, 
while  the  north  are  Perpendicular.  The  fine 
east  window,  in  the  choir,  is  of  the  Decorated 
date.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  Friar 
Brackley’s  letters  in  the  Paston  Correspondence 
were  written  from  this  convent.  A  perambula¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  church,  choir,  and  con¬ 
ventual  buildings,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  citizens  of  Norwich  having 
persuaded  Henry  VIII.  to  sell  them  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  civic  hall. 

A  start  was  next  made  for  the  Cathedal, 
where  a  large  gathering  took  place  in  order 
to  hear  Prof.  J.  Willis  Clark,  of  Cambridge, 
open  the  Architectural  Section  by  a  lecture 
on  the  structure  and  history  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
diagrams,  ground-plans,  and  elevations  (pre¬ 
pared  for  the  1847  Congress  by  his  uncle,  the 
late  Professor  Willis),  which  hung  on  the  walls. 
The  first  portion  of  this  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  the  rest  being 
reserved  for  delivery  as  the  party  walked 
round  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 
We  condense  the  following  acoount  of 

the  lecture,  with  corrections,  from  the 
Eastern  Daily  Press.  He  claimed  for  this  struc¬ 
ture  that  it  stands  almost  alone  among  the 
cathedrals  of  England  as  a  purely  Norman  one, 
with  no  suspicion  of  any  admixture  of  Saxon 
work,  and  with  little  alteration  in  later  times. 
Nearly  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
its  foundation  by  Bishop  Herbert,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  the  see  from  .Thetford  to  Norwich  in 
109G.  According  to  the  Registrum  of  Binham, 
being  anxious  to  settle  his  cathedral  in 
some  sure  place,  he  purchased  a  certain 
spot  near  Norwich  Castle,  called  Cow  Holm, 
a  pasture  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Thorpe,  close  to  which  is  Holm  (now  Bishops- 
gate)  street.  This  acquisition  was  confirmed 
by  King  William  Rufus.  To  secure  free  egress 
and  ingress  from  and  to  his  own  grounds  and 
church  and  the  dwellings  of  his  monks,  Bishop 
Herbert  obtained  in  exchange  from  Roger 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  his  palace  in  front  of 
the  gate  of  the  monastery,  together  with  lands 
in  St.  Michael  on  Tombland,  where  was  a  chapel 
that  was  removed  to  another  site,  while  the  spot 
where  it  had  stood  was  marked  by  a  cross.  The 
palace  at  that  time  was  at  the  south  end  of 
Tombland ;  the  cross  was  erected  opposite  the 
Carnary  (now  the  Grammar  School).  In  1319, 
Edward  II.  granted  Bishop  Salmon  leave  to 
increase  the  site  of  his  palace.  Bartholomew 
Cotton,  a  monk  of  the  Norwich  convent, 
author  of  a  good  deal  that  is  recorded 
in  its  “  Registrum  Primum,”  says  that  Herbert 
finished  the  cathedral  in  his  lifetime  as  far  as 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  called  in  Cotton’s 
time  the  altar  of  St.  William,  which  stood  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  existing  central  screen.” 
Cotton  says  that  Herbert  also  built  the 
episcopal  palace,  except  the  great  hall.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1096  at  the  place  where  in 
Cotton’s  time  stood  the  early  English  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  beyond  the  present  semicircular 
eastern  wall  of  the  church.  Herbert  died  in 
1119,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  in  front  of 
the  high  altar.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Eborard,  who,  loving  the  monks  at  Norwich  with 
great  affection,  began  the  work  where  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had  left  it,  and  completed  the  nave. 
Eborard  died  in  1146.  During  the  episcopacy 
of  William  Turbs  (in  1171)  the  church  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  On 
this  occasion  the  Bishop  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  not  go  any  further  than 
twelve  leagues  from  his  church,  unless  com¬ 
pelled  by  absolute  necessity,  until  it  was 
rebuilt.  Sometimes  he  sat  in  a  chair  at  its 
door,  asking  for  contributions.  In  two  years  the 
church  was  repaired,  and  the  Bishop  died.  His 
successor,  John  of  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  infirmary  of  the  monks,  and  to  have  remitted 
the  tax  imposed  by  Herbert  on  every  messuage 
in  the  diocese  for  building  the  church.  In  other 
words,  this  Bishop  wound  up  the  building 
account.  This  completes  the  history  of  the 
Norman  church,  the  erection  of  which  had 
occupied  the  best  part  of  a  century.  As  to  the 
conventual  buildings.  Bishop  Herbert  is  said  to 
have  built  the  dwellings  of  the  monks,  and 
John  of  Oxford  the  infirmary.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  cloister  is  Late  Norman ;  the  inner 
wall  is  of  later  date.  The  chapter-house 


stood  on  the  east  face  of  the  southern  transept, 
and  between  it  and  the  transept  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  passage  called  the  Slype.  The 
foundations  of  the  chapter-house  have  been 
excavated,  when  there  was  discovered  a 
semicircular  apse.  Thus  it  appears  that 
there  must  have  been  a  Norman  chapter- 
house,*  which  was  rebuilt  or  much  altered  by 
those  who  built  part  of  the  cloister.  Imme¬ 
diately  above  the  east  cloister  walk  was  the 
“  dorter  ”  or  “  dormitory  ”  of  the  monks.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  cloister  was  the  “  fratery.” 
There  remains  of  it  a  beautiful  range  of  Norman 
windows.  At  some  distance  south  are  the  ruined 
columns  of  the  “  infirmary,"  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1806.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south 
side  was  the  kitchen,  and  alongside  it  the  “guest 
hall.”  A  detached  belfry  stood  just  within  the 
original  monastery  gatehouse,  close  to  the  site 
of  the  Erpingbam  Gate.  Between  1245  and 
1258  Bishop  Walter  de  Suffield  took  down  the 
Norman  Lady  Chapel,  and  replaced  it  with  a 
new  one,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  Early 
English  chapel  that  was  pulled  down  by 
Dean  Gardiner  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is 
the  beautiful  pointed  arch  of  its  doorway. 
The  great  Riot  of  1272,  continued  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  was  a  very  important  event  in  the 
Cathedral’s  history.  He  quoted  from  the  best 
authorities  in  order  to  give  a  history  of  this 
riot,  which,  he  said,  is  fully  and  well  told  by 
Mr.  Walter  Rye  in  his  Antiquarian  Miscellany. 
The  accounts  of  this  riot,  he  added,  are  curious 
and  valuable  as  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  laity  and  secular  clergy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  regulars  on  the  other.  Ill  blood 
arose  between  the  monks  and  the  citizens  after 
the  setting  up  of  a  quintain  by  the  latter  on 
Tombland.  In  a  general  scuffle  which  followed, 
the  prior’s  retainers  were  driven  within  the 
monastery  gates.  A  multitude  of  citizens  defied 
the  prior.  One  of  them  was  shot  and  killed,  and, 
as  the  City  Coroner  found  the  prior’s  men  guilty  of 
murder,  the  citizens  were  excommunicated.  Sub¬ 
sequently  hostilities  were  renewed.  Prior  Brun- 
ham  then  broughtfrom  Yarmouth,  in  three  barges, 
armed  men,  who  marched  into  the  city,  sound¬ 
ing  trumpets  and  beating  drums.  They  robbed 
and  set  fire  to  some  houses.  The  city  autho¬ 
rities  complained  to  Henry  III.,  who  was  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  On  August  5  a  considerable 
force  of  citizens  and  fifteen  clergy  and  chaplains 
came  together,  and,  according  to  one  account, 
attacked  the  Priory,  while  another  said  that  the 
people  outside  were  shot  at  and  slain  by 
mercenaries  in  the  belfry.  Finally,  the  south¬ 
western  gate  of  the  monastery  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Ethelbert  were  destroyed.  Then  the 
west  gate  was  forced,  the  belfry  caught  fire,  and 
the  llames  spread  to  the  church.  Whatever  could 
be  burned  was  burned,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  chapel.  The  citizens  were  condemned  to 
pay  3,000  marks  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  and  monastery.  A  jury  at  the  inquisition 
found  that  the  fire  in  the  belfry  was  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  those  mercenaries  who  had 
defended  it.  Six  years  after  this  disaster, 
Bishop  William  de  Middleton  dedicated  the 
church  (as  that  had  never  been  done)  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  I.  and  many  nobles.  No 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  church 
occurred  thenceforward  till  1362,  when  England 
was  visited  by  a  violent  hurricane,  which  greatly 
damaged  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Bishop  Percy  gave  400  marks  out  of 
his  own  treasury  to  repair  the  presbytery,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  wind,  and 
obtained  subscriptions  from  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  in  his  diocese.  Bishop  Alnwick 
marked  his  incumbency  by  erecting  the 
great  west  window,  similar  in  design  to 
that  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  1463,  during 
the  episcopacy  of  Walter  Lyhart,  there  was 
a  third  fire,  the  accounts  of  which  are  meagre. 
The  chancel  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  was 
partly  burned.  Lyhart  was  buried  in  the  nave 
in  front  of  his  new  work  called  the  reredos, 
remains  of  which  Mr.  Willis  Clark  subsequently 
pointed  out  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave 
against  the  screen.  Then  a  fourth  fire  took 
place  in  1509,  when  the  roof  of  the  north 
transept  was  burned.  Then  Bishop  Nix  vaulted 
it  with  stone.  In  the  cathedral  were  practi¬ 
cally  two  churches,  that  of  the  citizens,  and 
that  reserved  for  the  monks.  Bishop  Herbert 
left  a  cruciform  church,  the  transept  of 
each  having  a  chapel  on  its  eastern  face. 
There) is  a  processional  path  along  the  whole, 
with  curious  circular  chapels  with  semicircular 

*  The  site  of  the  walls  of  this  ancient  relic,  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  were  pointed  out  to  tho  members  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Professor. 


apses  on  their  eastern  faces  on  each  side  of  the 
cathedral,  called,  that  on  the  north,  the  Jesus, 
and  that  on  the  south  St.  Luke’s  chapel. 
Bishop  Eborard  finished  the  central  nave,  and 
his  work  extends  from  the  twisted  pillars  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  The  central  tower  is 
Norman,  but  as  to  when  it  was  built  there  is  no 
direct  evidence.  A  wooden  spire  was  built 
between  1291  and  1297,  at  a  cost  of  248Z.,  and 
that  would  be  the  spire  which  was  broken  down 
imthe  great  storm  of  1362.  Blomefield  asserts 
that  Bishop  Goldwell  finished  beautifying  the 
tower,  which  might  or  might  not  mean  also 
that  he  added  the  spire.  The  Norman  nave 
had  a  wooden  roof,  but  that  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1463,  for  the  stone 
vaulting  is  due  to  Bishop  Lyhart,  whose  device 
recurs  among  the  bosses.  Passing  next  to 
the  choir,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  pres¬ 
bytery,  the  Professor  asked,  Who  built  that 
beautiful  work  which  forms  the  eastern  limb 
of  the  church?  Bishop  Goldwell  made  the 
stone  vaulting,  because  his  device  is  upon 
it,  and  put  up  the  flying  buttresses  to  carry 
it.  But  who  built  the  walls?  Goldwell  pro¬ 
bably  did  not.  There  was  an  uniform  tradition 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Percy.  When 
the  wooden  campanile  fell  in  1362,  could  it  have 
damaged  the  walls  so  completely  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  rebuild  them  ?  Would  it  not 
rather  damage  the  roof  ?  Professor  Willis 
never  could  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this.  There  is  a  wooden 
roof  above  a  stone  one  that  might  well  have 
been  built  in  Percy’s  time.  If  the  view  were 
accepted  that  the  walls  were  built  by  one  of 
Percy’s  predecessors  the  only  one  who  could  be 
selected  was  Bishop  Middleton,  who  repaired 
and  restored  the  church. 

A  perambulation  was  then  made  of  the  choir 
and  presbytery,  most  of  its  objects  of  interest 
being  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Willis  Clark.  He  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  comparatively  recently 
discovered  Mediaeval  painting  of  the  Passion, 
which  had  since  the  Reformation  been  used  as  a 
table.  But  the  most  curious  relic  in  the  cathedral 
he  pronounced  to  be  the  ancient  episcopal  throne, 
which  is  of  stone,  and  is  situated  in  the  eastern¬ 
most  bay  of  the  presbytery.  He  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remains  of  the  elbows  of  the  lofty 
stone  seat,  and  showed  where  in  the  adjoining 
bays  there  are  the  remains  of  a  concentric 
arrangement  of  seats  for  the  clergy.  Thus,  the 
Bishop  sat  high  above  the  clergy,  who  were 
arranged  in  two  or  three  tiers  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  looked  over  the  high  altar  down  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  This  is  the  only  stone 
throne  of  a  bishop  known  in  England.  There 
are  two  on  the  Continent,  one  at  Torcello  and 
another  at  Aquileia  in  Italy  ;  but  no  others  are 
known  to  exist  except  in  Rome. 

The  Professor  having  concluded  his  lecture, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  pointed  out  a  sealed  altar 
in  the  Jesus  Chapel.  The  altar  slab,  which 
rests  on  five  columns,  has  let  into  it  a  squar 
piece  of  marble,  with  the  cross  incised  in  severle 
places.  It  was  customary  from  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Calcedon  to  deposit  relics,  three 
particles  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  three  grains  ! 
of  incense  in  the  cavity  or  sepulchrum  of  an  i 
altar.  That  was  probably  done  in  this  case,  , 
though  when  the  seal  was  raised  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cathedral  dignitaries,  nothing  was  found  I 
within  it.  Probably  the  relic,  which  originally  ; 
was  very  small,  had  wasted  and  crumbled  away  ' 
as  to  be  no  longer  discernible. 

We  will  continue  our  report  next  week. 

The  Corinth.  Canal. — The  work  upon  the 
Corinth  Canal  is  still  almost  at  a  standstill,  one 
section  being  only  proceeded  with.  The  con¬ 
tractors  have  received  no  payment  since  the 
suspension  of  the  Comptoir  d’Escompte,  and 
their  claim  now  amounts  to  800,000  francs.  I 
They  are,  however,  willing  to  continue  the  work  I 
provided  they  obtain  a  share  in  the  canal,  but 
this  cannot  be  arranged,  as  the  canal  is  already 
mortgaged.  However,  the  prospects  of  the 
work  being  resumed  are  not  unfavourable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Greek  Government  seems  disposed 
to  support  the  undertaking,  for  which  purpose 
an  engineer  has  examined  the  canal  and  fur¬ 
nished  a  report,  setting  forth  the  time  and 
money  required  for  its  completion,  but  as  yet 
the  Government  has  arrived  at  no  decision. 

Technical  Grants  in  Norway.  —  The 
Norwegian  Government  has  granted  six  archi¬ 
tects  and  technologists  various  sums  of  money 
in  order  to  carry  out  certain  studies  abroad,  as, 
for  instance,  in  England  the  study  of  the  heating  |j 
of  dwellings,  construction  of  hotels,  &c. 
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Plan  of  the  New  Sanitary  Conveniences,  Piccadilly  Circus. 
N.B. — The  thin  lines  on  the  floor-plan  show  the  coarse  of  the  drains. 


NEW  SANITARY  CONVENIENCES, 
PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  afforded  a  private  view, 
prior  to  the  public  opening  on  Wednesday  of 
the  new  conveniences  for  both  sexes  which  that 
body  has,  with  commendable  public  spirit,  con¬ 
structed  at  Piccadilly-circus,  beneath  one  of  the 
triangular  plots  of  land  hitherto  unappropriated 
to  any  purpose.  We  give  a  plan  of  these  con¬ 
veniences,  from  which,  and  from  the  following 
description,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  luxuriously  provided  than 
any  others  of  the  kind  in  London.  One  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  about  them  is  that  they  are  well 
provided  with  daylight  through  the  glass  lights 
in  the  pavement.  The  following  is  the  official 
“  history  ”  and  description  of  the  works : — 

“  The  conveniences  at  Piccadilly-circus,  which 
are  to  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Aug.  7,  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  at  a  cost  of  about 
3,500£.  The  Vestry  have  for  many  years  past 
felt  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number 
of  public  urinals  in  the  parish,  and  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  yearly  becoming  less  residential  in 
character,  accommodation  of  the  kind  is  more 
and  more  needed  for  the  growing  number  of 
people  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  It  is  probably  generally  agreed 
that  the  number  of  public  urinals  in  most  parts 
of  the  metropolis  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  population,  and 
there  is  also  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that,  whatever  may  be  an  appropriate  site  for 
such  a  structure,  any  position  which  may  be 
selected  is  the  most  objectionable  site  that 
could  be  chosen — from  the  point  of  view  of 
residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  many  projects 
for  increasing  necessary  accommodation  have 
been  formed,  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  been  abandoned  in  deference  to 
the  strongly-expressed  dissent  of  neighbours. 
In  one  case,  indeed,  as  recently  as  1879, 
the  Vestry  disregarded  the  opposition  of 
the  residents  and  erected  a  public  urinal  in  Old 
Burlington-mews,  deeming  the  objections  that 
were  taken  to  the  proposal  to  be  without  good  I 


foundation.  An  undoubted  nuisance  existed  on 
the  very  spot  selected  for  the  urinal,  and  it 
appeared  to  the  Vestry  desirable,  alike  in  the 
interests  of  decency  and  health,  to  provide  a 
suitable  structure.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
appealed  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  in  the  result 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Vestry  from  continuing  the  urinal,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  (amounting  to 
several  hundreds  of  pounds)  upon  the  Vestry.  At 
various  times  proposals  have  been  made  to  con¬ 
struct  underground  urinals  in  some  of  the 
larger  spaces  in  the  parish,  such  as  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  by  the  Police-court  and  the  Cir¬ 
cuses,  but  on  each  occasion  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  was  threatened,  and  the  schemes  were, 
with  some  reluctance,  abandoned.  It  is  obvious 
that  public  urinals  are  very  largely  used  by 
strangers  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  that,  to  be 
of  the  maximum  benefit,  they  should,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  placed  in  obscure  corners,  but  in 
such  situations  as  not  to  require  a  prolonged 
search.  At  the  same  time,  the  natural  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  construction  of  urinals  in  pro¬ 
minent  positions  on  the  part  of  ratepayers  in 
the  vicinity,  who  have  to  defray  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  and  maintaining  the  conveniences, 
must  be  respected,  and  thus  the  action  of  the 
Vestry  is  considerably  fettered.  Signs  are  not 
wanting,  however,  that  this  prejudice  is  becom¬ 
ing  weaker,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  years  a  well-appointed  and  carefully- 
attended  urinal  will  be  regarded  as  far  less 
objectionable  than  a  continuance  of  street 
nuisances.  The  Vestry  believe  that  they  have 
shown,  in  the  case  of  the  underground  con¬ 
veniences  at  Piccadilly-circus,  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  provision  of  the  kind  without  offence 
to  the  eye  or  any  other  sense. 

The  construction  of  the  conveniences  at  the 
Circus  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
years.  Before  the  new  street,  now  known  as 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  was  completed,  the  Vestry 
suggested  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  provide  some  such  accommodation.  On 
the  13th  July,  1885,  a  deputation  of  the  Vestry 
waited  upon  the  Board  with  a  memorial,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  space  which  is  now  enclosed  with  j 
baulks  of  timber  might  be  formed  into  an  orna-  i 


mental  space,  with  perhaps  a  fountain  or  statue 
in  the  centre,  and  an  underground  urinal,  with 
proper  approaches,  constructed  under  the 
same.  No  definite  reply  being  received  to  this 
memorial,  the  Vestry  again  waited  upon  the 
Board  in  the  following  year,  and  requested  to- 
be  allowed  to  utilise  the  space  themselves  in 
the  manner  suggested,  if  the  Board  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
two  years  later  (January,  1888),  that  the  Vestry 
received  an  intimation  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Board  on  these  two  suggestions.  They 
then  learned  that  the  Board  had  decided  that, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pedient  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the- 
Vestry.  The  site  first  suggested  was,  as  it  still) 
is,  enclosed,  but  a  triangular  space  to  the  east 
of  the  entrance  to  Shaftesbury-avenue  had  been 
paved  and  added  to  the  street.  It  had  thus, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Special  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  authorising  the  improvement,  passed 
to  the  Vestry,  and  the  latter  at  once  intimated 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  exercising  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
and  of  providing  public  conveniences  on,  or  rather 
under,  that  site.  The  Board,  in  reply,  intimated 
that  they  would  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  this, 
intention,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  to- 
whom  the  freehold  of  the  ground  would  revert 
if  the  surface  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  street, 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  conveniences. 
The  Vestry  freely  recognised  the  propriety 
of  deferring  to  the  views  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  therefore: 
approached  Colonel  Kingscote  with  plans  of  the 
proposed  works,  to  which  they  sought  ther 
assent  of  the  Commissioners.  Some  correspon¬ 
dence  ensued,  and  ultimately  the  Vestry  were 
gratified  to  learn  that  although  Colonel 
Kingscote,  in  face  of  the  objections  taken 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
a  few  occupiers  of  Crown  property  in  the 
vicinity,  felt  bound  to  decline  to  give  any 
approval  of  the  scheme,  yet  as  the  Vestry 
appeared  to  be  still  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
veniences  were  needed  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  he  would  not  further  oppose  their  con¬ 
struction  in  accprdance  with  the  drawings 
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submitted,  subject  to  certain  specified  amend¬ 
ments.  The  Vestry  were  thus  spared  the 
(necessity  of  considering  whether  they  should 
not  exercise  the  power  which  they  undoubtedly 
possessed,  apart  from  any  consent,  of  construct¬ 
ing  public  conveniences  at  the  Circus  on  the 
level  of  the  street. 

The  conveniences  have  been  constructed  by 
Messrs.  B.  Finch  &  Co.,  of  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  whose  drawings  were  accepted  by  the 
Vestry,  after  limited  competition  (five  firms  of 
sanitary  engineers  having  been  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  designs),  subject  to  some  slight  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  superstructure,  consisting  of  a  group 
of  ornamental  lamps  on  a  polished  granite  base, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Treadwell,  F.S.I.,  who 
was  appointed  special  Surveyor  to  advise  the 
Vestry  on  questions  of  detail  and  to  supervise 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  conveniences 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  each  having  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  street,  the  larger 
being  designed  for  the  use  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  smaller  for  ladies.  Both  sections  are 
approached  from  the  street  by  a  stone  stair¬ 
case,  there  being  two  flights  of  stairs — 
one  for  entrance  and  one  for  exit,  for  the 
men,  and  a  single  staircase  for  the  ladies. 
The  accommodation  provided  in  the  men’s 
section  consists  of  27  urinals,  and  12  water 
closets.  The  urinals  are  of  the  most  approved 
lip  pattern,  in  white  glazed  ware  with  chocolate 
and  gold  lines,  with  flushing  rims,  and  are  fitted 
with  patent  drip  pans  or  gutters  at  the  floor 
level.  These  are  flushed  at  every  discharge  of 
the  cisterns,  thus  ensuring  perfect  cleanliness. 
The  divisions  are  of  polished  natural  “  dove  ” 
nnarble,  and  the  backs  of  polished  “  rouge  royal,” 
with  “  dove  ”  marble  cappings  and  skirtings,  the 
foot  pieces  being  of  white  Sicilian  marble. 
The  urinals  are  flushed  by  means  of  patent 
automatic  flushing  cisterns.  These  are  formed 
in  “  dove”  marble  with  plate  glass  fronts,  and 
ensure  a  regularly  recurring  flush.  Most  of  the 
crinals  are  ranged  round  the  walls,  but  there  is 
a  central  group  of  eight  directly  under  the 
dome,  which  is  formed  by  the  granite  lamp 
base  over,  presenting  an  effective  feature  in  the 
interior  arrangement.  The  water-closets  are 
Finch's  “  Holborn  Combination,”  and  are  flush- 
out  apparatus,  with  trap  combined,  and  of 
an  ornamental  pattern,  with  polished  mahogany 
seats,  which  are  fitted  with  balance-weights, 
maintaining  the  seat  in  a  vertical  position 
when  not  in  use,  and  thus  helping  to  ensure 
cleanliness.  Each  water-closet  is  provided  with  a 
three-gallon  syphon  flushing  cistern  of  approved 
pattern  connected  to  the  apparatus  with  a  lj-in. 
lead  pipe,  and  producing  a  perfect  flush.  "The 
divisions  between  water-closets  are  single  slabs 
of  polished  “  dove  ”  marble,  and  the  fronts  and 
doors  are  formed  in  pitch-pine  with  chamfered 
and  moulded  framing.  Each  door  is  provided 
with  a  patent  indicating  bolt,  showing  at  a 
glance  which  closets  are  in  use.  The  accom¬ 
modation  provided  in  the  ladies’  compartment 
consist  of  five  water-closets  and  two  lavatories. 
The  water-closet  apparatus  provided  here  is  of 
the  valve  pattern,  with  mahogany  seats  made  in 
the  usual  form,  excepting  that  they  are  made 
to  open  readily  for  cleansing  purposes.  The 
divisions  and  fronts  match  those  in  the  men’s 
portion.  The  two  lavatories  are  fitted  with 
white  and  gold  oval  basins  of  the  best  pattern, 
with  polished  “  dove  ”  marble  lavatory  tops,  and 
mahogany  fronts.  In  this  division  are  provided 
two  mirrors, brushes,  combs,  &c.,  the  idea  being  to 
provide  all  necessary  accommodation  for  ladies 
shopping  or  doing  business  in  the  West-end. 
The  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is 
carefully  screened  by  a  heavy  curtain,  and  the 
railings  at  the  pavement  level  are  lined  with 
ornamental  iron  screen-work,  in  order  to  secure 
as  much  privacy  as  possible.  The  structure  will 
be  completely  shut  in  after  closing  hours  by  the 
Bostwick  Company’s  patent  gates  fixed  at  the 
foot  of  each  staircase.  The  walls  generally  are 
lined  with  best-quality  white  glazed  bricks, 
and  the  ceilings  are  finished  in  Parian  cement. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  tiles  of  bright  and  orna¬ 
mental  patterns,  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson,  & 
Co.,  of  Kennington-park-road.  Light  during  the 
day  is  obtained  by  means  of  Hyatt’s  patent 
pavement  lights,  and  through  the  openings  in 
the  dome  formed  by  the  granite  base  of  lamp. 
The  artificial  lighting  is  at  present  by  gas,  the 
Wenham  Company’s  patent  lamps  being  used 
for  the  general  area,  and  each  w.c.  being  also 
supplied  with  a  small  burner.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  electric  mains  are  completed  in  the 
vicinity  (which  it  is  expected  will  be  within  a 
few  weeks),  the  electric  light  will  be  fitted  and 
Bupplied  by  the  St.  James’s  and  Pall-mall  Electric 


Lighting  Company, of  Mason’s-yard,  S.W.  Venti¬ 
lation  is  obtained  through  fresh-air  inlet  gratings 
the  Btreet  level  and  by  the  entrance  staircases. 
The  foul  and  heated  air  is  drawn  up  into  the 
central  dome,  where  an  upward  current  is 
formed  in  the  shaft  of  central  lamp  by  means  of 
a  small  sunlight,  which  is  kept  burning  at  its 
base.  The  group  of  lamps  in  the  street  is 
designed  in  the  free  Renaissance  style,  and 
consists  of  a  central  pillar  with  four  smaller 
ones  surrounding  it,  the  whole  being  raised  on 
a  base  and  dome  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite, 
which  is  enriched  with  swags  of  flowers,  and 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  Westminster.  The 
lamp  not  only  forms  a  handsome  ornament  to 
the  Circus,  but  also  acts  as  a  ventilating- 
shaft  for  the  underground  portion,  the  dome 
forming  a  reservoir  for  the  heated  or  foul  air. 
The  execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
following  firms  : — The  main  structure,  Messrs. 
~  Finch  &c  Co. ;  granite  work,  Messrs.  Penning 
Co. ;  lamp  columns,  Messrs.  McFarlane  &Co.  ; 
lanterns  and  gasfittings,  Messrs.  W.  Sugg&  Co. ; 
and  fixing  the  granite  base,  lamp  columns,  &c., 
Messrs.  Peto  Bros.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  urinals,  but  Id.  will  be  charged 
to  each  person  using  the  water-closets,  and  2d. 
for  the  use  of  the  lavatories  ;  the  latter  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  ladies’  compartment  only.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  J.  J.  Mair,  F.8.A.,  who  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  several  years,  died  on  the 
17th  ult.  Born  at  Aberdeen  on  January  18, 
1810,  he  was  articled  to  Decimus  Burton  in 
182G,  and  in  1830  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Architectural  Society,  to  which  he  was 
elected  Honorary  Secretary  in  1831.  Mr.  Mair 
visited  Italy  in  the  year  1832,  returning  home  in 
the  following  autumn,  when  he  commenced 
practice  in  London  as  an  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor.  In  1842,  when  the  Architectural  Society 
joined  the  Royal  Institute,  Mr.  Mair  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  Fellow,  and  served  on  the  Council 
during  the  sessions  1842-44,  1848-50,  1853-55, 
and  1863-64.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Surveyors’  Club,  which  was  established 
in  1792.  Mr.  Mair  was  one  of  the  first  Life 
Members  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society, 
and  served  on  the  first  Council  from  1850  to 
1872,—  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Tite  in  1873  he  was 
elected  Honorary  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
only  resigned  in  1885,  being,  however,  again 
elected  a  Member  of  Council.  Failing  health 
irevented  Mr.  Mair  from  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings  as  often  as  he  wished,  and  in  1887  he 
declined  re  -  election,  but  was  unanimously 
elected  Vice-Treasurer.  In  1877  he  retired  from 
practice,  and  resigned  his  Fellowship  of  the 
loyal  Institute ;  but  he  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Associate  in  1880.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  buildings  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Mair:  —  Kneller  Hall  Training  School  at 
Whitton,  Middlesex;  Northwood  House,  Cowes; 
Flass  House,  Westmoreland;  Scarsgill  House, 
Cumberland;  Coombe  Lodge,  Surrey;  Long- 
field  Rectory,  near  Dartford  ;  Penrhas  Rectory 
and  school  buildings,  Monmouthshire  ;  National 
Schools  at  Croydon  ;  and  various  villas,  schools, 
and  additions  to  private  residences,  banks.  &c., 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  Kneller  Hall,  the 
building  of  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  in  1709,  stands  between  Hounslow  and 
Twickenham  ;  it  was  opened  in  1850  as  a  training 
school  for  male  teachers  under  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Mr. 
Mair’s  design,  which  is  an  excellent  one  [see  the 
Builder ,  vol.  viii.,  No.  366,  Feb.  9,  I860' 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about  20,000f.,  and 
afforded  accommodation  for  100  pupils,  with 
apartments  for  three  masters  and  a  separate 
residence  for  the  principal.  The  building  is  now 
the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music. — R.I.B.A , 
Journal,  Aug.  1. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
prior  to  the  adjournment  for  the  recess  was  held 
on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Spring-gardens,  Lord 
Roseb'-ry  in  the  chair. 

The  Theatres  Bill.—' The  Chairman  stated  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (the  Vice-Chairman)  had  received 
a  letter  Irom  the  Right  Hon.  W.  II.  Smith,  with 
regard  to  the  Theatres  Bill,  stating  that  he  had 
conferred  with  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  matter, 
to  whose  department  the  matter  was  more  speci¬ 
ally  subject,  and  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
the  Government  Beeing  their  way  to  passing  this 
Bill  ihrough  the  present  Session.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  would  need 
considerable  amendment  before  the  Government 
could  pass  it,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Council  should  take  the  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  witli  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  with  the  proprietors  and  others 
interested  in  theatres,  with  the  view  of  redrafting 
the  measure. 

Tenders.  —The  Chairman  opened  several  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  lodges  and  other  works  in  Dul¬ 
wich  Park.  These  were  referred  to  a  Committee, 
with  power  to  accept  and  seal  the  lowest,  or  such 
other  tender  as  might,  upon  inquiry,  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

Building  Act  Business  during  the  Recess. — The 
first  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  was  as  follows: — “The  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  has  called  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  arrangements  being  made  by 
which,  during  the  Council’s  long  vacation  of 
two  months,  applications  made  to  the  Council 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Acts,  with  reference  particularly  to  now 
streets  and  buildings,  may  be  considered 
and  dealt  with.  Applications  of  this  kind 
are  made  (though  in  smaller  number)  in  August 
and  September,  as  well  as  in  other  months  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  of  course  inconvenience  to  appli¬ 
cants  if  the  mattors  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  upon  whioh  they  need  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  are  unduly  delayed.  To  avoid  this  incon¬ 
venience  your  Committee  suggest  that  there  should 
be  one  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
about  the  middle  of  the  vacation,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should,  at  such  meeting,  have  power  to 
grant  or  refuse,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  applica¬ 
tions  made  by  builders  or  others  for  the  Council’s 
approval  of  plans.  The  only  condition  which  it 
seems  to  your  Committee  expedient  to  attach  to 
the  delegation  of  this  power  to  the  Building  Act 
Committee  is,  that  any  decision  upon  which  the 
Committee  may  act  should  be  the  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  members  present,  and  that  every  case  so 
dealt  with  should  be  reported  to  the  Council  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  vacation.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  your  Committee  submit  is : — 

*  That  the  Council  do,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1S88,  sec.  28  (2),  delegate  to  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act  Committee  power  to  hold  one  meeting  during  the 
recess,  for  the  purpose  -t  considering  applications  made  by 
the  Council  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Acts,  and  at  such  meeting  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  such  applications  ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  Committee  shall  only  act  upon 
such  decisions  as  shall  be  unanimously  arrived  at  by  the 
members  present,  and  that  all  such  decisions  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
recess.’  ” 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


New  Partnership. — Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce 
Cuxson,  quantity  surveyor,  has  tkken  into 
partnership  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Leigh  (who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  with  Messrs.  Kars- 
lake  &  Mortimer).  The  business  will  be  in 
future  carried  on  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
“  Pryce  Cuxson  &  Leigh.” 

Theatre  Lighting. — The  Wenham  Com¬ 
pany  write  to  say  that  they  have  this  year 
again  secured  the  contracts  for  lighting  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
during  the  run  of  their  Promenade  Concert 


Proposed  New  Council  Chamber  and  Offices. — - 
The  Council  Chamber  and  Offices  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report: — “Your  Committee, 
on  July  9,  1889,  reported  to  the  Council  that,  with 
regard  to  the  further  reference  to  the  Committee  as 
to  acquiring  a  site  for  a  Council  Chamber  aod  offices, 
they  had  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  terms  upon  which  the  Corporation 
would  be  likely  to  dispose  of  a  suitable  portion  of 
their  site  on  tho  Embankment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Council.  Your  Committee  have  now  to  report 
that  thoir  Sub-Committee  have  had  a  conference 
with  the  City  Lands  Committee  on  the  subject,  but 
they  find  that  until  the  Council  has  passed  a  definite 
resolution  that  a  site  shall  be  purchased,  they  are 
WaS  not  in  a  position  to  enter  into  practical  negociations 
for  that  purpose.  ” 

Millbank  Prison.  —  The  Committee  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  presented  the 
following  report: — “Your  Committee  have  to 
report  that  they  have  received  from  the  Home 
Secretary  a  letter,  intimating  that  the  prison  at 
Millbank  would  shortly  cease  to  be  used  as  a 
prison,  and  that  the  site  upon  which  it  is  built 
would  become  available  for  other  purposes.  The 
3rd  section  of  the  Act  48  and  49  Viet.,  cap.  72,  gave 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sell  the  site  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  a  fair  market 
price,  but  the  Board  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
avail  itself  of  the  offer  made  to  it  to  that  effect  in 
June,  1888.  The  Secretary  of  State  renewed  the 
offer  to  the  Council  on  the  24th  April  last,  and  your 
Committee  have  been  in  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster, 
Canon  Farrar  and  Canon  Furse,  and  other  persons 
acquainted  with  the  locality.  A  Sub-Committee 
,  has  also  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  site  and 
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its  surroundiners,  accompanied  by  a  representative 
of  tho  Home  Office,  and  has  obtained  a  large  plan 
of  the  ground.  The  site  contains  an  area  of 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  acres.  It  is 
low-lying  and  damp  ;  in  fact,  when  originally  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Government  in  1799,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  marsh  or  swamp.  Although  the  exist¬ 
ing  building  is  very  strongly  built,  there  are  signs 
in  every  direction  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
sub-soil,  as  settlements  have  evidently  taken  place 
below  many  portions  of  the  boundary  wall  and 
also  of  the  prison  building.  Some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  expenditure  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  by  building  upon 
this  site  from  the  fact  that  the  prison  cost  500 f.  per 
cell,  whereas  the  prisons  of  modern  construction 
cost  about  75 l.  The  old  foundations,  moreover, 
would  be  of  no  avail  for  new  buildings,  as  the 
prison  seems  to  have  been  built  upon  piles,  which 
by  this  time  would  probably  be  rotting.  Before 
the  site  could  be  laid  out  for  building  purposes  it 
would  have  to  be  raised  several  feet  in  order  to 
give  a  proper  fall  to  the  drains,  and  the  very  small 
frontage  which  the  site  possesses  would  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  its  development.  This  from  age 
would  have  to  be  further  reduced  by  the  formation 
of  a  roadway.  Your  Committee  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  erection  of  some  artizans’  dwel¬ 
lings  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  they  feel  themselves  unable  to  come 
to  any  decision  without  first  ascertaining 
what  the  probable  cost  of  the  land  would  be 
having  regard  to  the  very  expensive  operations 
that  would  have  to  be  entered  into  before  tho  site 
would  be  available  for  building  purposes.  Your 
Committee  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Home  Office,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  sent  any  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  beyond  tho  statement  that  tbe  matter 
is  receiving  attentive  consideration,  and  that  an 
answer  may  be  shortly  expected.  Your  Committee 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  no  conclusion  can 
bo  come  to  as  regards  tbe  purchase  of  the  whole  or 
port  of  the  site  for  building  purposes  or  for  an  open 
space  (as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee)  until  an  answer  is 
received  from  tbe  Government  as  to  the  probable 
price  of  the  land.” 

The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Outfalls. — Mr.  Beal's 
notice  of  motion  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  made 
reference  last  week,  was  ruled  out  of  order  on  tech¬ 
nical  grounds,  but  Mr.  d3neas  Smith  said  that  the 
Council  would  have  to  take  up  the  subject  in 
earnest  soon,  and  give  days  to  its  consideration. 

After  clearing  the  paper  of  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  for  the  recess. 


DEPARTING  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLAN 
OF  BUILDING.— INJUNCTION. 
Reinhardt  v.  Mentasti  Brothers  was  an  action 
by  the  lessee  and  occupier  of  14.  Coventry-street, 
W.,  against  the  owners  of  the  H6tel  PrSvitali  in 
Arundel-street,  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
tho  back  of  the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  party  wall.  The  defendants 
recently  rebuilt  their  hotel,  and  placed  a  large 
closed  range  in  one  of  the  kitchens  in  the  hasement, 
— formerly  an  unused  chamber, — and  constructed 
a  shaft  for  carrying  off  the  hot  air.  The  stove  did 
not  occupy  the  site  of  the  fireplace,  which  must  be 
taken  to  have  existed  since  the  house  was  first 
built,  and  thus  far  the  defendants  departed  Irom 
the  original  plan  of  the  building.  The  heat 
occasioned  by  the  stove  passing  through  the 
wall  injured  the  plaintiffs  cellar  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  store  his  wine  there. 
Judgment  was  reserved  on  the  ground  that  the 
result  of  the  case  would  affect  many  localities  and 
many  persons.  On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  J  ustice  Keke  wich 
granted  an  injunction,  stating  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
nuisances  which  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  trespass  and  those  of  which  this  cannot  be 
averred,  as  in  the  present  case,  nor  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  to  grant  injunctions  more 
readily  against  the  former  than  the  latter.  He 
approved  of  the  recent  ruling  of  Lord  Bramwell, 
that  what  makes  life  loss  comfortable  and  causes 
sensible  discomfort  and  annoyance  is  a  proper 
subject  of  injunction.  The  injunction  was  not  to 
be  enforceable  for  three  months,  to  enable  the 
defendants  to  consider  and  do  what  is  best  under 
the  circumstances. 


BUILDING  ACCORDING  TO  ARCHITECT’S 
PLANS. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1S74,  section  22,  provides  for 
a  provisional  grant  of  a  licence  to  a  public-house 
about  to  be  erected  according  to  certain  plans  with 
which  the  Justices  are  satisfied,  and  when  tbe 
house  has  been  built  an  application  may  be  made  to 
them  to  have  it  declared  “definite,”  and  then  it 
becomes  a  fully-licensed  house  ;  but  a  refusal  to 
make  the  provisional  licence  definite  must  be  on  one 
or  two  particular  grounds, — as  for  example,  that  the 
house  is  not  in  fact  built  in  accordance  with  the 
plans.  In  a  case  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
on  Monday,  it  appeared  that  some  houses  having 
been  pulled  down  in  the  coux-se  of  improvements  at 


Hampstead,  transfers  of  licences  were  made  by  the 
magistrates,  and  there  was  a  plot  of  land 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  public- 
house  to  be  called  the  “Three  Horseshoes,” 
and  a  provisional  licence  was  granted,  and  when 
the  house  was  completed  an  application  was  made 
to  have  the  provisional  licence  declared  definite  ; 
but  the  magistrates,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
house  was  not  built  according  to  the  plans,  refused 
the  application.  Subsequently  the  application  to 
renew  the  provisional  licence  was  granted  by  them, 
although  this  was  opposed  by  dissentient  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  desired  the  plans  to  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  being  moved  on 
the  part  of  tho  dissentient  inhabitants,  granted  a 
rule  for  a  certiorari  to  bring  up  the  renewal  order 
to  be  quashed. 


CONCRETE  FLOORING. 

Sir, — The  able  and  extremely  interesting 
articles  on  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Caws  (published  in  your  issues  of  July  27  and 
August  3),  have  been  read  by  me  with  very 
great  pleasure. 

Owing  to  ill-health  and  other  causes,  I  h 
been  able  to  make  but  few  additional  experi¬ 
ments  since  the  publication  of  my  little  work 
(“  Iron  and  Concrete  as  a  Building  Material  ”) 
some  dozen  years  or  so  ago ;  the  last  ones 
made  by  me  being  not  later  than  1883.  From 
these  last  experiments  I  drew  the  conclusion  at 
the  time  that,  for  perfect  beam  strength,  a  con¬ 
crete  slab,  whatever  its  size,  should  be  wholly 
made  by  the  dump  of  a  single  mass  of  the 
plastic  material ;  for  I  found,  in  every  instance, 
that  the  slabs  made  by  successive  layers  gave 
way  under  bending  stress  by  horizontal  cleavage 
between  the  layers  ;  and  this,  however  small  the 
intervals  of  time  between  the  on-puts  of  the 
added  material.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  my 
conclusions  as  by  any  means  fixed.  More  ex¬ 
periments  are  needed ;  and  I  hope  that  some 
one  younger  and  better  fitted  for  the  work  than 
I  am  will  make  them,  in  the  interests  of  archi¬ 
tectural  science  and  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind. 

The  work  upon  which  Mr.  Caws  has  entered 
with  so  much  ability  and  zeal  is  more  than 
scientific, — it  is  humanitarian.  I  trust  his 
efforts  will  be  met  by  an  equal  and  correspond 
ing  zeal  among  his  brother  architects. 

Thaddeus  Hyatt. 


THE  CHANNEL  DRAIN-PIPE. 

Sir, — It  is  very  amusing  to  read  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson’s  special  pleading,  on  page  85,  in  reply  to 
the  strictures  on  .page  41.  So  also  is  his  assumed 
ignorance  of  tho  existence  of  practical  means  for 
examining  the  interior  of  drain-pipes  previous  to 
the  existence  of  the  channel  pipe  patented  by  him 
in  May,  1884.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  my  book  on  Plumbing  and 
House  Drainage,  I  show  my  pitent  access- pipes, 
and  refer  to  their  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
ordinary  or  other  round  pipes  for  examining  the 
interior  of  the  pipes  to  see  that  the  joints  were  all 
ri^ht  and  no  foreign  matter  left  in  them.  In  the  said 
book  I  also  mention  that  these  inspection  pipes 
had  been  used  by  various  architects,  including 
“Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  architect,  Glasgow."  Now, 
supposing  Mr.  Watson  wished  to  be  able  to  get  his 
hand  at  the  inside  of  every  joint  on  his  drain 
after  it  had  been  laid,  he  did  not  re¬ 
quire  to  use  an  open  drain  pipe  like  a 
U  with  a  lid  along  its  whole  top.  He  could  have 
used  one  of  my  access-pipes  alternately  with  an 
ordinary  pipe,  and  so  made  a  ten  times  better  and 
strouger  job  than  with  his  channel-pipe.  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  in  practice,  however,  to  have 
an  access  opening  every  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  One  every 
10  ft.,  20  ft.,  or  30  ft.  or  so  is  enough,  as  a  lighted 
candle  can  be  pulled  along  from  opening  to  opening 
to  see  all  the  interior  of  the  pipe  clearly.  For  Mr. 
Watson  to  boast  of  a  U-shaped  pipe  with  a  cover  all 
along  its  top  as  perfection  in  drain-laying  is  the 
height  of  absurdity.  He  has  double  the  amount  of 
jointing  than  with  the  ordinary  drain-pipe  with 
access-openings  at  regular  or  requisite  intervals, 
while,  if  the  long  top  cover  of  hi-*  pipe  were  once 
cemented  down  (especially  if  with  Portland  cement), 
as  he  says,  then  he  could  not  lift  a  single  lid  so 
easily  as  he  imagines,  but  would  probably  break  one 
or  more  pipes  as  well  as  lids  ! 

Another  silly  plan  is  to  cut  away  a  piece  at  the 
faucet  and  spigot  eud  of  each  pipe  in  order  to  get  in 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  joiut.  This  is  as  bad  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’B  large  hole  in  his  door  for  the  cat  and 
the  small  one  for  the  kitten.  Neither  Mr.  Watson 
nor  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  see  that  the  proper  place  for 
the  hole  is  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  as  I  had  it,  and 
make  the  hole  long  enough  when  one  hole  does  for 
two  or  more  pipes.  Moreover,  my  lids  can  be  easily 
lifted  off  and  put  on  repeatedly,  if  wished,  without 
damage.  “  Ne  sulor  ultra  ci-epidam"  must  have 
been  forgotten  by  some  people  in  this  connection. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgow,  3rd  August,  1889. 
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WATER-SUPPLY.— VI. 

IGNEOUS  AND  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

nN  Great  Britain  .ZEolian  rocks  are  not 
very  well  represented,  and  although 
their  mode  of  origin  is  widely  different 
from  the  aqueous  rocks,  their  distribution  and 
water-bearing  properties  are  somewhat  similar. 
They  occur  as  drifts  and  ridges,  sometimes 
having  a  rough  kind  of  stratification,  and  are 
usually  arenaceous  in  character.  In  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  water  found  in  the  “sand- 
dunes  ”  bordering  the  sea-coast  is  largely  drawn 
upon  by  drainage  systems.  It  is  even  contem¬ 
plated,  amongst  other  schemes,  to  supply  the 
City  of  Ostend  from  this  source. 

Igneous  rocks,  also,  do  not  cover  very  large 
areas  in  England.  They  are  principally  found 
in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Leicestershire,  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  Lake  District,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Wales.  They  occur  either  as  rounded  masses 
a  few  square  miles  in  extent,  or  as  thin  streaks 
running  over  the  country.  Their  origin  in  so 
far  as  it  governs  their  mode  of  occurrence,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  as  affecting  water-supply  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

They  have  all  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  it  depends  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  have  cooled  as  to  what 
their  structure  is.  Leaving  on  one  side  the 
questions  of  mineralogical  and  chemical  com¬ 
position,  which  do  not  concern  us  at  present, 
we  find  that  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  the  crystalline  and  the 
amorphous,  and  there  is  every  gradation  between 
these  two  types  of  structure.  The  thoroughly 
crystalline  (of  which  granite  is  a  good  type) 
have  cooled  at  some  considerable  depth  within 
the  earth’s  crust  under  the  enormous  pressure 
of  superincumbent  rocks  and  lateral  strains, 
which  latter  were  gradually  removed  by  the 
overlying  rocks  being  slowly  denuded,  before 
the  once  deep  -  seated  molten  matter  was 
subsequently  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
The  amorphous  igneous  rocks,  on  the  contrary, 
consolidated  either  at  the  earth’s  surface  or  at 
a  very  shallow  depth  within  it.  In  short,  the 
crystalline  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  the  cooled 
reservoirs  of  volcanoes,  or  the  former  interiors 
of  mountain  ranges,  whilst  the  amorphous  are 
merely  injections  into  surrounding  rocks  from 
these  reservoirs,  such  as  enormous  cracks  filled 
with  molten  matter,  which,  if  it  had  come  to 
the  surface,  would  be  regarded  as  lava,  necks  of 
volcanic  vents,  &c.  At  the  surface  we  have 
lava,  ashes,  and  breccias,  which  are  also  classed 
as  igneous.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  more  could 
be  said  respecting  the  origin  of  this  class  of 
rocks,  and  certain  qualifications  are  needed  in 
any  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  What  has  been  said,  however,  is  sufficenb 
for  our  purpose.  It  shows  the  student  that 
igneous  rocks  are  not  stratified,  and  the  manner 
in  which  water  circulates  in  them,  as  compared 
with  the  aqueous  rocks,  is  so  entirely  dissimilar 
as  to  involve  separate  consideration. 

The  crystalline  igneous,  as  we  have  said, 
usually  occur  in  large  masses  ;  and  they  pene¬ 
trate  to  an  unknown  depth, — it  may  be  that  they 
compose  the  whole  sub-structure  of  the  earth, 
— and  the  rocks  surrounding  them,  whether  at 
the  surface  or  not,  are  frequently  highly  indu¬ 
rated,  and  altered  from  their  original  character, 
by  heat.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  state 
definitely  what  becomes  of  rain  after  soaking 
into  such  material,  and  although  shallow  wells 
have  been  6unk  in  granites  with  some  success, 
this  is  primarily  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  innumerable  cracks  present  in  the 
rock,  and  to  the  general  water-level  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  chief  supplies  of  water  from  granite 
are  obtained  from  springs,  when  the  quantity 
available  can  usually  be  approximately  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  amorphous  igneous  rocks, — lavas  and  the 
like, — although  locally  important,  are  not  drawn 
upon  very  much  for  water.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
importance  of  this  class  of  rock  in  England  and 
Wales  is  in  its  cutting  off  and  modifying  the 
amount  available  from  aqueous  rocks.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  igneous  class  burst  up  through  the 
aqueous,  and  destroy  their  continuity.  Imagine 
a  considerable  stretch  of  water-bearing  aqueous 
rocks  in  which  a  great  crack  is  suddenly  formed 
and  filled  with  lava,  running  as  a  more  or  less- 
vertical  sheet  in  a  definite  direction  for  miles 
through  them.  The  lava  sheet  (or  dyke  as  it 
is  called)  would  certainly  cut  the  aquiferous 
rocks  under  consideration  into  two  parts,  and 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  they  must  hence- 
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forth  be  regarded  as  two  separate  hydro- 
graphical  basins.  The  problem  would,  de¬ 
cidedly,  become  more  complicated,  supposing 
several  sheets  were  to  be  injected  in  various 
directions.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  happened  over  and  over  again  in  the 
cider  stratified  rocks  of  this  country,  and  it 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult,  at  times,  for  us 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
them,  and  available,  in  any  given  area. 

Metamorphic  rocks  include  slate,  gneiss,  schist, 
quartzite,  and,  in  fact,  any  rock  which  has  been 
so  considerably  altered  by  heat  and  pressure 
as  to  have  substantially  changed  its  original 
form.  They  occur  either  as  fringing  large 
igneous  masses,  or  as  extending  over  immense 
tracts  of  country.  The  greater  part  of  North 
Wales  and  the  Lake  District,  for  example, 
consist  of  metamorphic  rocks.  With  them,  as 
with  the  igneous,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  water  available ;  they 
are  so  hard  that  it  seldom  pays  to  bore  into 
them  to  any  great  depth.  Locally  they  give 
good  supplies  of  water,  and  being  fissured  in 
every  direction,  and  forming,  as  a  rule,  elevated 
land,  springs  are  very  numerous  and  largely  taken 
advantage  of. 

PERCOLATION. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  when  rain 
falls  to  the  earth,  a  portion  of  it  soaks  into  the 
ground,  and  the  quantity  available  in  any  given 
stratum  is  dependent  on  the  amount  so  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  absorption  may  not  take  place 
immediately  after  the  rain  has  fallen.  Wherever 
there  are  large  bodies  of  water,  either  as  lakes 
or  rivers,  the  process  continually  goes  on,  by 
leakage.  The  upper  parts  of  the  Thames  afford 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  Gaugings  for 
several  miles  coming  down  the  stream  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  volume,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  tributaries  are  received,  the 
river  not  only  does  not  increase,  but  in  occa¬ 
sional  dry  seasons  is  materially  diminished  in 
volume.  This  is  easily  explained  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  over  which  the  stream  flows. 
It  is  found  that  a  portion  of  its  bed  is  composed 
of  porous  absorbent  rocks  by  which  the  water 
is  abstracted.  The  absorbed  portion  goes  to 
swell  the  general  underground  supply,  and  in 
this  way  is  exceedingly  useful ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  such  cases 
it  would  not  be  impossible,  either  by  puddling, 
diverting  the  stream,  or  otherwise,  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  leakage.  The  question  to  be  resolved 
would  be  as  to  how  far  the  amount  so  absorbed 
affected  supplies  already  drawn  upon,  or  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  shortly  to  be 
utilised.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  absorbed 
portion  simply  ran  to  waste  by  soaking  too 
deeply  into  the  earth,  or  was  superfluous,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  volume  of  any  such 
river  should  not  be  artificially  augmented.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  waste  could  not  be 
proved,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  river  at  the  expense  of  any 
underground  drainage  area  deriving  its  water 
from  this  source. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — The  large  west  window  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Shoreditch,  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  from  the  studios  of  Messrs. 
Mayer  &  Co.,  of  Munich  and  London.  The 
window  consists  of  four  lights,  with  a  trefoil 
above,  and  represents  the  twelve  Apostles.  The 
same  firm  has  also  executed  the  east  window  in 
this  church,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Crucifixion. 

Middlesbrough.  —  A  stained  -  glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Vicar.  The  subjects  represented  are  Our  Lord 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  and  two  of  the  Acts  of 
Mercy,  Feeding  the  Hungry  and  Clothing  the 
Naked.  The  window  was  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Messrs.  Warrington  &  Co.,  of  Fitzroy- 
square,  London. 

St.  Leonard's- on- Sea. — The  large  east  window 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Hollington,  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Evans  &  Co.,  London,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  It.  J.  Evans.  The  subject  repre¬ 
sented  is  the  “  Transfiguration,”  with  the  angels 
and  various  symbolical  emblems  introduced  in 
the  ornamental  canopies  and  bases,  the  whole 
being  treated  in  quiet  though  rich  colouring. 
The  window  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Nutter,  of 
Brookwood,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  two 
richly-engraved  brasses,  designed  and  executed 
by  the  artist,  recording  the  fact. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,048,  Traps  and  Gullies.  J.  Phillips. 

In  order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  defects 
of  the  insanitary  Btreet  gully,  what  is  claimed  to 
be  an  improved  gully  of  special  shape  and  size 
is  used.  The  chamber  or  gully  itself  is  made  of 
iron,  stoneware,  or  other  material.  A  syphon  trap 
provided  with  a  cover  is  used  in  connection  with 
this  invention.  The  flat  cover  may  be  lifted  to 
open  the  trap  in  order  to  remove  impediments  for 
repairs,  or  to  charge  the  sewer  witn  disinfecting 
fluids,  &c. 

9,761,  Plastic  Wall  Decoration.  J.  S.  Palmer. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  special  plaster  compo¬ 
sition  for  wall  and  ceiling  decorations.  The  com¬ 
position,  when  in  a  moist  or  plastic  state,  is  spread 
upon  a  backing  of  paper,  canvas,  or  such-like  sub¬ 
stance,  either  in  sheets  or  in  lengths  a3  may  be 
found  convenient.  The  layer  is  made  thick  or  thin 
at  will,  and  relief  or  intaglio  patterns  are  im¬ 
pressed  upon  thesubstances  by  engraved  or  embossed 
cylinders  or  plates. 

1,278,  Metal  Laths  for  Building.  E.  Nunan. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  lathing  or  laths 
is  made  in  strips  of  metal.  A  hold  or  key  is 
afforded  to  the  plaster  or  cement  by  reason  of  the 
Bpecial  form  or  shape  of  the  laths,  aud  when  the 
plaster  is  applied,  the  roof,  ceiling,  or  partition,  is 
made  fireproof.  The  laths  are  bent  to  form  angles 
or  curves,  which  will  servo  to  retain  or  act  as  a  key 
for  the  mortar  or  plaster. 

6,822,  Metallic  Roofing.  S.  C.  Frederick. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  cheap 
metallic  roofing  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  be 
strong,  durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 
The  framing  of  the  roof,  or  roof  truss,  is  princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  flanged  supports  upon  which  the 
metallic  plates  rest,  packing  being  placed  between 
the  joints  of  the  metal-plates  so  as  to  insure  a  per¬ 
fect  joint.  The  roofing  is  claimed  to  be  both  fire¬ 
proof  and  weather  tight. 

8,435,  Fastenings  for  Doors  and  Windows. 
M.  Goldmann. 

This  invention  is  applicable  to  chiefly  fastening 
sashes,  windows,  or  folding-doors.  The  fastening  is 
effected  by  two  vortical  rods  being  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  action  of  a  knob,  which  is  pushed, 
when  it  is  desired,  to  actuate  the  bolts. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

July  22. — 11,630,  J.  Ash,  Latches  and  Locks. — 
11,645,  R.  Scott,  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets.— 11,658,  G.  Bastuccbi,  Plastering  Walls 
and  Ceilings.— 11,668,  W.  Doehring,  Fire  and 
Sound-proof  Plastering. 

July  23. — 11,715,  V.  Broughton,  Combination 
Square  Mitre  and  Level. 

July  24. — 11,771,  S.  Banner,  Paints  or  Enamels. 
— 11,792,  A.  Bates,  Traps  or  Gullies. 

July  25.— 11,S43,  W.  Wise,  Extension  Ladders. 

July  26.  —11,901,  E.  Truman,  Sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Building's. — 11,904.  E.  Cubbon,  Wator- 
closets,  &c. — 11,922,  G.  Redfern,  Composition  for 
Covering  Walls,  &c. 

July  27.— 11,948,  J.  Lovell,  Hanging  Window 
Sashes.— 11,959,  J.  Stenner  and  others,  Chimney 
Cowl  and  Ventilator. —  11,964,  R.  Thompson, 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  iScc. — 11,970, 
A.  Martin,  Machines  for  Wood  aud  Sheet  Metal 
Mouldings,  &o. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,020,  H.  Kimpton,  Tip-over  Flushing  Tank. — 
9,305,  E.  Johns,  Water-closet  Basins  and  Traps. — 
9,616,  C.  Henderson,  Stoves  for  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  Buildings.— 9,726,  F.  Bolus,  Discharge-pipe 
for  Water-closets. — 10,297,  D.  Knowles,  Sash-lifts. 
— 10.339,  O.  Imray,  Lock  and  Latch  for  Doors. — 
10,463,  W.  Douslin,  Cupboard-turn  or  Door-fas¬ 
tener. — 10,530,  T.  Widdowson,  Door-springs. — 
10,610,  C.  Showell,  Sash,  Door,  and  other  Handles. 
— 10,618,  H.  Atkin,  Fire-resisting  Flooring,  &c. — 
10,759,  E.  Massey,  Fireplaces,  Mantelpieces,  kc.— 
10,903,  W.  Morrison,  Ventilation  of  Halls,  &c. — 
10,977,  F.  MacGauran,  Gate-fittings.— 11,036,  H. 
Tucker,  Window-fastener. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Two  Months. 

10,569,  FI.  Stevens  and  W.  Ames,  Machines  for 
Making  Hinges. —11,429,  J.  Parkinson  and  others, 
Rules,  T-squares,  Levels,  &c. — 11,519,  J.  Taylor, 
Stench-trap  for  Sewers. — 13,694,  J.  Broadey,  Water 
Waste-preventing  Syphon  Cisterns.  —  13,720,  S. 
Varley  and  G.  Driver,  Lightning  Conductors  for 
Buildings. — 13,952,  H.  Steven,  Fittings  for  Baths, 
Lavatories,  &c. — 13,955,  J.  Rushton  and  T.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Fastenings  for  Sash-wiodows,  &c.-  14,733, 
A.  Robb,  Stonemason’s  Points,  Chisels,  &c. — 15,016, 
W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Connections  for  Water-supply 
to  Closets. — 16,019,  H.  Owens,  Operating  Fan¬ 
lights,  Skylights,  &c. — 17,746,  W.  Sturge,  Ceiling 
Roses  and  other  Electrical  Fittings. — 6,860,  J.  Tall, 
Hinges  with  Stays  or  Plates  for  Ledge-doors. — 
7,652,  C.  Butcher,  Kitchen  Ranges.  —  8,801,  N. 
Sorensen,  Door-locks,  &c. — 9,973,  J.  Wilson,  Roll¬ 
ing  Partitions,  &c. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


July  23. — By  Dhivbb  &  Co.  (at  Somerton). 

Somerton — Numerous  cottages,  houses  with  shops, 

farm-houses,  with  enclosures  of  land . £5,200 

July  25.— By  Wyatt  &  8on  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  East  Walls-rd. — F.  store  and  cottage...  352 
East  Walls-rd. — “The  Malthouse,”  long  lease¬ 
hold  .  300 

F.  residence,  with  yard  and  stabling .  930 

F.  residence  in  East-st.,  r.  £15  p.a .  650 

Eastgate-sq. — F.  honse  und  premises,  r.  £27  p.a.  460 

Market-rd. — F.  and  1.  house,  r.  £12  p.a .  190 

St.  Pancras— F.  house,  r.  £12  p.a .  185 

Nytimber— F.  house  and  shop,  r.  £13  p.a .  290 

By  Driver  &  Co.  (at  Birmingham). 

Coventry,  near— Enclosures  of  f.  land,  2a.  3r.  30p.  190 

Berkswell  Hall  Estate — "  Berkswell  Farm,”  131a. 

Or.  3p„  f.,  r.  £257  p.  a .  6,600 

“  Yew  Tree  Farm  ”  and  34a.  lr.  28p.,  f .,  r.£71  p.  a.  2,250 

Enclosures  of  f)  land,  19a.  3r.  27p .  1,650 

The f.  residence  “Mount  Pleasant,”  and  12. Ir.l2p.  1,760 

Five  f.  cottages  and  3a.  Or.  26p .  400 

“  Hill  Farm  "  and  14a.  lr.  17p.,  f .,  r.  £31. 10s.  p.  a.  700 
July  26. — By  T.  Tubnbb. 

Willesden— 26,  Belton-rd.,  u.  t.  90  yrs.  g.  r.  £6,  r. 

£28.  12s .  150 

Notting-hill— 70,  Portlond-rd.,  u.  t.  60  yrs.,g.r.  £8, 

r.  £74  p.a . .' .  280 

July  29. — By  Debenham,  Tbwson,  &  Co. 

Whitechapel — 25,  Commercial -st.,  f.,  r.  £230p.a.„.  3,600 

Bv  Wbatherall  &  Gbben. 

Hoxton — 3,  Cropley-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  with 

possession  .  275 

By  J.  T.  Bedford  &  Co. 

Lee— 8,  Southbrook-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  6s.,  r. 

£35  p.a .  260 

By  Walkbb  &  Runtz. 

Forest  Hill,  8tanstead-rd. — Two  villas,  e.r.  £78  p.a.  620 

By  W.  A.  Blackmobb. 

Hampstead-rd. — 52  and  54,  Little  George-st.,  and  1, 

Little  Exmouth-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £14,  r. 

£85  p.a .  490 

By  GnAVBs  &  Son. 

Bayswater— 23,  Blomfield-st.,  u.t.  03  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

e.r.  £60  . f. .  360 

By  H.  HoorEB. 

Dulwich — 69,  Melbourne- grove,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r.  £36  p.a .  395 

4,  Derwent-grove,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r.  £26  p.a.  326 
By  J.  Hibbard. 

Walworth — 29.  Cook’s-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £28  .  220 


July  30. — By  Dbbbnham,  Trwson,  &  Co. 
Barnes — L.g.r.  of  £1,  term  35  yrs.  with  reversion  for 

15  yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £240  p.a . 

l.g.r.  of  £120.  6s.,  u.t.  30  yrs.  and  reversion  to  r. 

for  20 J  yrs . . . . 

l.g.r.  of  £163. 14s., u.t.  60  yrs.  with  reversion  to  r. 

for  J  year  . . . . . 

l.g.r.  of  £10.  5s.,  u.t  50  yrs.,  with  reversion  to  r. 

for  15  yrs . 

l.g.r.  of  £17.  15s.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  with  reversion  to 

r.  for  12  yrs . 

l.g.r.  of  £15. 15s.,  u.t.  40 yrs.,  with  reversion  tor. 

for  10  yrs . 

The  residence  “  Castelnau  House,”  u.t.  60  yrs.,  no 

g.r.,  with  possession . . . 

l.g.r.  of  £14.  lls.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  with  reversion  to 

r.  for  4  year  . 

l.g.r.  of  £11.  10s.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  with  reversion  to 

r.  for  15  yrs . . . . 

l.g.r.  of  £27.  15s.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  with  reversion 

to  r.  for  15  yrs  .  . . . 

l.g.r.  of  £9.  3s.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  with  reversion  to  r. 

for  15  yrs . 

1  to  8,  Castelnau-ter.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £248 


l.g.r.  of  £5,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  with  reversion  to  r.  for 

15  yrs . 

By  Messrs.  Spblman. 

Great  Yarmouth — The  Theatre  Royal,  f . 

By  A.  H.  Tubnbb  &  Co. 

Kentish  Town— 67,  Malden-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £55  p.a . . . . . . 

Balham — F.  g.r.  of  £12.  10s.  with  reversion  in 

90  yrs . 

By  Messrs.  Wilmott. 

Ealing— 21,  Argyle-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  £8. 10s.,  r. 

£45  p.a . 

Acton — 22  and  24,  Shaftesbury -rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g.r.  £10  . 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Westminster — 6,  Lambeth  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 

g.r.  £75  . 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Notting-hill — 192  and  194,  Kensington  Park-rd., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  £16,  r.  £75  p.a . 

By  Wallis,  Riddbtt,  &  Down. 
Chiswick — Heathlleld  and  Burlington  Cottages,  f. 

r.  £180,  p.a . 

By  Walton  &  Lbb. 

Lyndhurst,  near — “  The  Vicarage”  and  grounds,  f. 

July  31. — By  R.  Tidby  &  Son. 
Islington— 26,  Prebend-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4s., 

r.  £30  . 

By  Abbbb,  Rutteb,  &  Waghobn. 
Haverstock  Hill— “  The  Lawn,”  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16.  8s.,  r.  £80 . 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  &  Gilbert. 
Sydenham— 62,  West  Hill,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  £15 

P-a . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Leytonstone — 2,  Ashbridge  Villas,  f.,  e.r.  £30  . 

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son. 
Braintree,  near — “  Great  Grandcourts  Farm,”  359a. 

2r.  25p.,  f . 

A  plot  of  land,  la.  2r.  35p.,  f . 

“Drapers’s  Farm,"  containing  212a.  2r.  12p.  f.... 
By  E.  G.  Woods. 

Lower  Norwood — 15  to  25  (odd),  Birchanger-rd., 
f.,  r.  £165  p.a . 
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By  Rdtlby,  8on,  &  Vink. 

Gray’s  Tnn-rd.— 53,  Gough-Bt.,  u.t,  30  yrs.,  no  g.r., 

also  a  l.g.r.  of  £10  p.a.,  u.t.  30  yrs .  £450 

Bloomsbury— 12,  8ilver-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r. 

£60  p.a .  600 

Leytonstone— l.g.r.  of  £220,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  at  a  g.r.  of 

£70,  p.a .  2,640 

Maida  Vale— 35,  Lanark  Villas,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £10 

r.  £48  p.a . 

Hampstead-64,  Fleet-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £7!  e.r! 

£38  p.a . .  . . . 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Ightham,  Kent—"  The  Mote,”  aad  305a.  lr.  36p„  f.  35,000 
By  A.  Chancbllob. 

Camden  Town— 120  and  122,  Camden-rd.,  u.t. 

35 yrs.,  g.r.  £1,  r.  £120  p  a .  1  120 

121  and  126,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  35  vrs.,  g.r.  £l.  r. 

£T.'0  p.a . . .  .  1100 

157,  King  s-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  £2,  r.  £44  p.B.... 

L.g.r.  of  £.•).  10s.  p.a.,  u.t.  35  yrs . 

l.g.r.  of  £30  p.a.,  u.t.  35  yrs . . 

By  Chinnock  &  Co. 

The  Cardigan  estates  offered  at  Leeds  on  July  23, 

24.  25,  and  26  :— 

Wakefield  Division-- A  chief  rent  of  £50,  secured  by 

a  r.  of  £750  p.a . .  1,650 

F.  farm,  40a.  3r.  7p.,  r.  £67  pa .  ]  5C0 

Church  Farm,  containing  43a.  2r.  35p.,  f.,  r. 

£46.  15s.  p.  a .  ...  .  ) 

Topdiff  Grange  Farm,  62a.  3r.  39p.,  f.,  r.  £80p.  a.  2 
**  The  Cardigan  Arms  Inn  ”  and  133a.  2r.  Ip.,  f., 

r.  £199.  10s.  p.  a .  5  500 

F.  house  and  14a.  Or.  Ip.,  in  West  Ardesley,  r. 

£30.  18s.  9d.  p.  a . .  ] 

F.  farm,  containing  20a.  Or.  15p.,  r.  £49  p.  a .  ] 

Upper  GreenFarm,  12a.  3r.  32p.,  f.,  r.  £27. 16s.  9d. 

Top  Fold  Furm,  21a.  lr.  23p.,  f.,  r.  £25  p.  a .  1 

TheHowley  Park  Dye  Works,  and  2a.  Or.  33p., 

f..  r.  £50  p.  a .  1,300 

“  The  Cardigan  Arms  Inn,”  at  Morley,  f.,  r.  £12 

P-  a . .  450 

JN  umerous  enclosures  of  arable,  pasture,  building, 

and  woodland,  containing  277a.  Or.  7  p .  13 

Rent  charges  of  £18.  16s.  Id.  p.a . 

Five  plots  of  land,  f.  . .  1 

Two  f.  plots  of  garden  land  . ” . ’ 

F.g.r.  of  £2  p.a.,  amply  secured . . 

Eight  f.  cottages,  r.  £63.  8s.  8d  p  a .  1 

Leeds  Division—  The  Burley  Steam  Laundry  in  Car¬ 
digan-lane,  f.,  r.  £23  p  a . 

F.  land.  “  Tne  Cricket  Fields,”  17a.  3r.  <»p!!!!!.!!"  7 
Moor  Grange  Farm,  75a.  2r.  I9p.,  f.,  r.  £185  p.a.  6 
The  f.  residence,  “  Abbey  View,”  and  44a.  3r. 

36p.,  e.r.  £50  p.a .  3 ,150 

The  Woodside  Paper  Mills,  and  4a.  3r.  34p..  f.  r 

68  p.a . . 

A  f.  larm  of  10a.  2r.  7p.,  at  Farniey  Moor  Top,  f., 

r.  £27  p.a . . . 

A  1.  farm  of  16a.  3r.  18p.,  at  Farnlev  Moor  Top. 

f.,  r.  £30.  7s.  6d.  p  a . .. . . 

Church  Farm,  2fia.  3r.  8p.,  f.,  r.  £44  p.a . .  1  100 

Towlers  Farm,  12a.  3r.  10p.,  f.,  r,  £20  p.a.  ......... 

Park  Spring  Wood,  45a.  3r.  8p.,  f. . . 

Park  Spring  Quarry,  22a.  lr.  10p.,  f . ’’’ 

Fleethougb  Farm,  63a  lr.  38p.,  f.,  r.  £112  p.a....  3,600 

Newlay  Gardens,  3a.  3r.  3p.,  f.,  r.  £11  p.a . 

Five  plots  of  f.  building  land  .  3,„v.u 

Enclosures  of  f.  building  land,  28a.  Or.  12p .  2,670 

Enclosures  of  f.  accommodation  land,  23a.lr.2Sp!  1,245 
Aio.  1.— Bv  Bbadbl  A  Co. 

Lyiniogton,  Hants — "  Walhampion  Cottsgo,”  and 

4a.  2r.  6p.,  f .  ]  800 

Two  cottages  and  la.  3r.  32p.,  f.  ...  .  — 

Two  f.  enclosures  of  land.  la.  lr.  13p . . 

Five  co’tages  and  6a.  2r.  Up.  . 

Malden,  near— Four  f.  cottages,  r.  £31.  4s.  p.a. ..."! 

By  G.  F.  Francis. 

Pimlico— 9,  Chutton-pl.,  u.t.  40  yre.,  g.r.  £60,  e.r. 


By  Habland  &  Son. 

Hoxton-sq.— No.  48  and  stabling,  &c.,  f.,  i 


No.  50,  Hoxton-sq.,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a . 

4  and  6,  Kufu«-st..  f.,  r.  £39  p.a .  . 

8horeditcb— 120  and  122,  Laburnham-9t.,  f.,  r.  £54 


Kenningtcn  -16  to  22  (even),  8m;th-st.,  t.,  r.  £83.  4s. 


By  C.  D.  Field  &  8ons. 

3 ,  ~  " 

New  Southgate— 2,  4,  and  6,  Connaught-ter.,  u.t.  89  ’ 

yrs,  g.r.  £13.  10s.,  r.  £46.  16s .  12= 

Peckham— 2,  Marmont-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £10.  r 

£35  p.a . .7 . 215 

By  G.  Brinsley. 

Walworth— 144,  Bryson-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  10s.,  r.  £34  .  . ...............  390 

By  Staff  &  Cubths. 

Gunnersbury — 5,  Gordon-villas,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  10s.,  r.  £32  . .......  275 

Wandsworth— 9,  Colerick-villas,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  £7. 

r-  36  p.a . .  325 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Islington — 49,  Packington-st.,  u.t.  47  yre.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s. .  r.  £50  .  .  .......  -400 

6.  Church  st.,  f.,e.r.  £40  .  430 

I’ickering-st.— A  plot  of  f.  land  .  95 

Holloway-  30,  Durham  rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r. 

£7"  P •“ .  625 

147,  Seven  Sisters'-nL,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £0,  r.  £65 

P-a-  . .  420 

Clerhenwell  Close— Nos.  48  and  49,  f.,  r.  £56  p.a....  800 

13  and  14.  8t.  James’s-st.,  f.,  r.  £95  p.a .  1,400 

Wandsworth — F.g.r.  of  £38,  with  reversion  in  87 

yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £230  p.a .  855 

F.g.r.  of  £18,  with  reversion  in  86  yrs.  to  e.r.  of 

£140  p.a .  .  405 

Clapbam — 63  to  69  (odd),  Solon  New-rd  ,  u.t.  90 

yrs.,  g.r.  £26  .  845 

Chalk  Farm — 46,  Belmont-st.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  108.,  r.  £48  p.a. . .  360 

82,  Belmont-st.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g  r.  £6.  6s.,  r.  £46 


Aco.  2.— By  W.  W.  Jbnkinbon. 

Croydon— 6,  Amberley-gr.,  f .  £240 

f  Contraction t  used  in  this  lint. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &e.J 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  10. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  —  Norwich  Congress,  continued.  (For  pro¬ 
gramme,  see  Builder  for  July  20,  p.  48). 

Crystal  R  a  lace  School  of  Engineering. — Award  of 
Certificates  (Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair). 
1  p.m. 

Monday,  August  12. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion  :  King's 
Lynn. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  (Carpenters’  Sail). — 
Mr.  W.  Horn  on  “  Turkish  Baths."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 

Tuesday,  August  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  (continued). 

Royal  Archeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 

Wednesday,  August  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  (continued). 

Royal  Archeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Norwich  Congress  (continued). 

Thursday,  August  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  (continued). 

Friday,  August  16. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  (continued). 

Saturday,  August  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  (continued). 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  ltowallan 
House,  near  Kilmarnock. 


Homerton— 90,  92,  and  94,  Hassett-rd..  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  £12.  12s . 

Hornsey -rd. — 21,  23,  and  59,  Marcellus-rd.,  u.t.  91 
yrs.,  g.r.  £16 . . 
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fflisttllama. 

Tlie  State  of  Strasburg  Cathedral.— Last 
year  the  municipality  of  Strasburg,  in  order  to 
have  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  condition 
of  the  Cathedral,  requested  M.  Boeswillwald, 
the  French  inspector-general  of  historical 
monuments,  and  Herr  von  Schmidt,  the 
architect  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna,  to  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  structure. 
The  two  architects  have  agreed  upon  a  report, 
which  has  now  been  printed  and  circulated. 
According  to  this  report,  the  structural  solidity 
of  the  principal  portions  of  the  edifice  is  un¬ 
impaired,  notwithstanding  rather  considerable 
cracks,  especially  in  several  buttresses  and  walls 
of  the  towers  and  the  principal  front.  The 
interior  of  the  cathedral,  after  the  repairs  made 
since  1870,  shows  no  serious  defects.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  its  exterior,  which  is 
reported  to  be  in  a  serious  state  of  decay  in 
many  places.  Some  parts  of  it  are  so  much 
damaged  that  the  work  of  strengthening  and 
restoration  should  not  be  delayed,  while  the 
repairs  of  other  portions  may  be  undertaken 
within  the  next  twenty  years.  No  estimate  is 
given  as  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Scott  Monument,  Edinburgh. — 

Civis  ”  writes  as  follows  to  the  Scotsman  : — 
“  A  principal  eyesore  in  Edinburgh  is  the  un¬ 
finished  monument  to  our  most  distinguished 
citizen,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  its  most  prominent 
position  in  Princes-street.  A  copy  of  the 
structure  as  intended  to  be  finished  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  of  the  subscribers  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  erecting  the  monument.  It  shows  the 
ornamental  stone  screen  around  the  base,  and 
to  any  person  of  proper  taste  such  an  addition 
is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  monument.  There  are 
several  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Council  derived  from  the  visitors’  fees. 
More  would  be  obtained  if  asked  for  to  almost 
any  amount  by  the  numerous  admirers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh.  Some  one  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand.” 

London  and  County  Banking  Company 
(Limited). — The  report  of  the  directors  of  this 
company,  presented  to  the  shareholders  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  states 
that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all 
charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  allowing  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  and 
transferring  15.000Z.  in  reduction  of  Premises 
Account,  the  net  profits  for  the  half-year  ending 
June  30  amount  to  225,237 1.  15s.  7d.  This  sum, 
added  to  29,404Z.  2s.  4d.,  the  balance  brought 
forward  from  last  account,  produces  a  total  of 
254.641Z.  17s.  lid.  An  interim  dividend  for  the 
half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  absorb 
200.000Z.,  has  been  declared,  leaving  the  sum  of 
54,64 \l.  17s.  lid.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit 
and  Loss  New  Account.  The  balance-sheet 
will  be  found  printed  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


Openings  for  tke  Building  Trade.— From 
some  recent  reports  of  British  Consuls  on  the 
condition  and  trade  of  their  various  districts, 
we  give  the  following  particulars  -.—Bordeaux. 

“  A  large  hotel,  containing  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  is  greatly  needed  here.  If  a  suitable 
site  be  selected,  capital  would  be  well  employed 
in  such  an  undertaking.  The  population  of 
Bordeaux  is  about  250,000,  nearly  1,000  of 
whom  are  British.”  Nice. — “There  is  an  open¬ 
ing  at  Cimies  for  the  erection  of  one  or  more 
high-class  hotels,  that  hill,  as  well  as  the  Mont- 
barron,  presenting  unrivalled  sites  as  yet  wholly 
unoccupied,  while  the  one  hotel  and  the  pen¬ 
sion  at  present  existing  there  are  over-crowded, 
although  they  are  too  far  from  the  town  of  Nice  to 
profit  by  all  the  advantages  of  their  proximity.” 
Finland . — “  There  is  scope  for  more  enterprise  in 
British  trade  with  Finland.  Much  more  might 
be  done  in  exporting  building-materials,  &c. 
The  population  of  Helsingfors,  for  example,  in¬ 
creases  very  rapidly,  necessitating  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  many  new  public  and  private  buildings, 
some  being  of  great  size,  five  and  six  stories 
high.  In  these  new  edifices,  at  which  work  is 
often  carried  on  night  and  day  by  the  aid  of 
the  electric  light,  the  most  improved  machinery, 
iron  beams,  girders,  &c.,  are  extensively  used. 
German  houses  get  most  of  the  orders  for  these 
materials,  which  could  be  provided  at  least  as 
cheap  and  as  well  by  our  own  manufacturers.” 

Kirkstall  Abbey.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Thoresby  Society,  held  in  the 
Red  Hall  on  Thursday  last,  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  steps  for 
the  preservation  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  “  this  Council  desires  to  respect¬ 
fully  draw  the  attention  of  the  Corporate  Pro¬ 
perty  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  for  the 
preservation  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  that  as 
many  members  of  the  Council  as  possible  wait 
upon  Sir  Edwin  Gaunt  for  this  purpose.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  deputation, 
headed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ford,  one  of  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  Society,  was  yesterday  received 
by  Sir  Edwin  Gaunt,  Chairman  of  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee.  In  handing  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Ford  said  that  the 
deputation  was  most  desirous  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  in  this  matter,  and 
especially  desired  to  direct  their  attention  to 
two  points,  the  prevention  of  injury  to  the 
Abbey  by  visitors,  and  the  permanent  preserva¬ 
tion  of  such  parts  as  were  falling  into  decay. 
In  reply,  Sir  Edwin  expressed  hi6  concurrence 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Society  for  the  effective 
preservation  of  the  Abbey,  a  matter  which  was 
receiving  the  serious  attention  of  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee,  and  promised  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  members.  After  thanking  Sir 
Edwin  for  his  courtesy  the  deputation  then 
withdrew. — Leeds  Mercury.  Aug.  3. 

A  System  of  Self-adjusting-  Louvres. — 
Major  Bale’s  self-adjusting  louvre,  for  venti¬ 
lating  and  lighting  buildings  and  other 
spaces,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Powis 
Bale.  The  louvres  are  made  with  adjust¬ 
ing  rods,  pivoted  to  levers  on  the  back  of  the 
louvres  at  each  end,  the  louvres  are  hung 
on  centres  by  pivot  screws  through  levers,  near 
to  the  louvre,  and  working  in  the  jambs  of 
louvre-frame,  in  window,  or  other  openings. 
The  louvres  balance  open  at  the  required  angle, 
and  are  automatically  controlled  by  having 
counterbalance  weights,  which  may  rest  on  the 
window-sill,  or  be  put  out  of  sight,  at  any 
distance,  and  connected  by  a  wire  or  chain  to 
the  adjusting  rods,  each  weight  being  made  in 
three  graduated  sections,  which  are  raised  in 
succession  by  the  adjusting  rods  as  the  louvres 
close  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  wind  upon  them,  thus  equalising  the 
admission  of  air.  The  weights  are  cut,  each,  in 
three  horizontal  sections  (increasing  in  arith¬ 
metical  progression),  the  upper  section  provided 
with  hanging  ring,  or  loop,  on  the  top,  and  a 
piston-rod  screwed  in  under,  which  passes 
vertically  through  the  middle  and  lower  sections 
bored  to  receive  it.  The  piston  is  provided 
with  a  fixed  washer,  or  nut,  on  its  length,  to 
lift  the  middle  section  of  the  weight,  and  a 
moveable  nut  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  piston, 
to  bring  the  lower  section  into  action. 

Premises  near  Westminster  Bridge.— 
Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  writes  to 
say  that  the .  lease  of  the  extensive  premises 
situated  near  Westminster  Bridge,  lately  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  well-known  firm  of  boat-builders, 
Messrs.  Searle  &  Son  (who  have  removed  to 
Henley-on-Thames),  has  been  acquired  by  him 
for  an  extension  of  his  business. 
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Composition  of  Old  Mortar.— In  March 
of  this  year,  remains  of  a  foundation  were  laid 
bare  near  Oberflorstadt,  Hessen,  which  were 
pronounced  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Subse¬ 
quent  examinations  made  by  Professor  Adamy 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remains  were 
those  of  a  sanctuary  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Persian  god  of  light,  Mithra,  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  Four  samples  of  the 
mortar  used  in  the  construction  were  chemically 
analysed,  with  the  following  results  : — 

I.  II.  in.  IV. 
Per  Per  Per  Per 
cent.  cent.  cent.  cent. 
0-97  1-32  2  41  1-55 

3-05  270  2-91  3  31 

73-62  77-02  6-1-17  7671 
1218  841  16-68  6'78 

0-38  0-42  1-24  l'l-l 

0-07  0-32  0-37  0*37 

1-21  0-97  2-27  1-39 

111  1-37  2-46  1-08 

7*44  7  35  8.33  8.17 

Trace  Trace  Trace  Trace 

100-03  99-9-1  99-83  99'52 
One  feature  worth  noting  is  the  percentage 
of  lime  to  the  sand  used,  the  proportion  being 
in  the  four  samples  8*86,  12-65,  5-33,  and  13-87 
per  cent,  of  sand  respectively  to  one  part  of 
lime ;  the  sand  used  for  these  mortars  being 
very  coarse-grained. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers.— Provi¬ 
dent  thrift  amongst  workmen  is  one  of  the  most 
commendable  and  praiseworthy  features  of 
trades  union  organisations.  An  admirable  and, 
indeed  almost  unique,  example  of  the  rewards 
accorded  to  wise  forethought  of  this  description 
was  furnished  on  Friday  evening  in  last  week, 
when  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  Derby,  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  W.  Savage 
(who  has  been  incapacitated  from  work,  owing 
to  lead  poisoning)  with  100/.  from  the  incapaci¬ 
tated  fund.  Mr.  Alderman  Bemrose,  J.P., — well 
known  for  his  interest  in  sanitary  matters  in 
Derby, — presided,  and  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector  (himself  a  practical  expert 
in  plumbing)  evidenced  their  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  not  only  by  being  present,  but  by 
speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Allusion 
was  incidentally,  and  we  think  very  properly 
made  to  the  importance  of  registration,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Society  in  1886,  upwards  of 
4.000  members  have  passed  the  test,  i.e.,  the 
examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  plumb¬ 
ing,  requisite  for  this  registration.  A  centre  of 
instruction,  with  technical  classes,  has  recently 
been  established  in  Nottingham,  and  we  hope 
that,  ere  long,  similar  advantages  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  plumbers  of  Derby  and  the 
neighbourhood. — Derby  Advertiser. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  actual 
business  done  in  the  English  iron  market  during 
the  past  week  has  been  comparatively  limited, 
on  account  of  the  intervening  holidays ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  trade  is  brisk,  and  an 
upward  tendency  still  prevails.  Sales  of  pig- 
iron  have  not  been  large,  but  the  market  is 
steady,  and  prices  are  buoyant.  Scotch  war¬ 
rants  have  been  going  up  all  the  week,  and  the 
improved  feeling  continues.  Scotch  makers, 
who  are  doing  well,  are  again  asking  higher 
prices.  The  rise  in  Cleveland  iron  during  the 
week  cannot  be  placed  at  less  than  from  6d.  to 
9d.  a  ton,  while  hematites  have  advanced  Is. 
Lancashire  makers  have  also  raised  their  prices 
Is.,  while  in  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire 
values  are  strong.  Considering  the  limited 
trade  done  during  the  past  week,  the  fresh 
advances  made  in  finished  iron,  ranging  from 
6s.  to  10s.  a  ton,  is  all  the  more  significant.  Tin 
plates  seem  to  be  making  a  move  at  last,  an 
advance  of  Gd.  a  box  being  announced  from 
South  Wales.  Steel  keeps  in  very  large  demand, 
notably  for  shipbuilding  purposes  ;  but  in  other 
departments  the  inquiry  is  almost  equally  well 
maintained.  Shipbuilding  continues  brisk,  and 
activity  rules  in  the  engineering  trades. — Iron. 

The  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal. — The  work 
upon  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing,  a  large  number  of  men  being  now 
employed  upon  this  great  undertaking.  At 
Griinthal,  the  highest  point  on  the  canal,  a 
great  road  and  railway  bridge  combined  will 
cross  it,  under  which  the  largest  ships  will  be 
able  to  pass.  There  are  at  present  five  steam 
excavators  at  work  upon  the  canal,  and  shortly 
dredgers  will  be  substituted.  A  large  number 
of  Austrian  and  Italian  labourers  are  employed, 
wages  varying  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  9d.  a  day 


Moisture  . 

Chemically  combined  water 

Sand . 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 

Sulphate  of  limo  . 

Lime  otherwise  combined... 

Soluble  silicic  acid  . 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of 


Chlorides  and  alkalis 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.O . . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.8 . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  ,,  . 


,  d. 


12  0  0  14  0  0 


0  2  3  0  3  0 


...fathom 


Fir,  Dantsic,  Ao.  ... 

Oak  „ 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  ... 

„  yellow 

Lath,  Dautsu- . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac.. 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  .std.100 
„  ,,  4th  and  3rd 

K'R*  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 
,,  2nd  „ 

„  white 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada  Pine,  l9t  . 


4  0  0  6  0  0 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


3  0  0  4  0  0 


log  2  15  0  4  6  0 


0  0  11  0 


7  10  0  8  16  0 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


11  0  0  15  0  0 


10  0  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0  10  10  0 


0  0  16  0  0 


9  10  0  17  0  0 


„  „  3Td,  Ac . 

„  Bprnce,  1st  . 

,,  „  3rd  and  2nd  .. 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Floonng  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  p 
pared,  First . 


9  10  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac . . 

Mahogany (  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Mahogany — Mexican,  cargo  avrg. 
Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Box,  Turkey . t 

Rose,  Rio . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

Incur — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
„  „  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Coppbb 


6  0  0  16  0  0 


16  0  0  20  0  0 


14  0  0  18  0  0 


foot  0  0  6  0  1  0 


0  0  41  0  0  6* 


660  6  10  0 


British,  cake  and  ingot..... 

...  ton 

Chili,  Sara  . 

Tin— 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 

. ton 

OILS. 

. ton 

63  10  0  0  0  0 


42  0  0  42  10  0 


0  0  6  0  0  6* 


3  16  0  0  0  0 


21  0  0  22  0  0 


Cocoannt,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rape  seed,  English  pale 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab — Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


21  0  0  40  0  0  i 


6  0  0  6  0  0  1 


7  0  0  12  0  0  i 


..barrel  1  4  6  0  0  O  : 


0  16  9  0  16  0  : 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Pajeg 

Elevation  of  Front  of  New  Post-Office  . 

Hertford  Poor’s  Est.Trus 

£25  and  £5  . 

8ept.  9th 

R. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Engine  Shed,  Battersea  . 

Tar  Paving  . 

Re-coostruction  of  Viaduct,  near  Btroud  .... 

CoDsiructiou  of  Bridge,  near  Bristol  . 

Construction  of  Two  Subways.  Briton  Ferry 

Construction  of  Loop  Line,  Plymouth  . 

House-Drainage,  Ac . 


Kerbine,  Channelling,  and  Paving  FootpathE 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . . . 

Repair  of  Wards,  Ac  ,  N,  W.  Hospital 

Reproducing  Groups  of  Figures  . 

Additions  Worm- ip-street  Police  Court . 

Railway  Footbridges . 

Pier  and  Promenade . 


Engines,  Ac.,  for  Water  Supply  . 

Erection  of  Hou-ie . 

iugh'-tron  Fire  Guards  . 

Venetian  Blinds  and  Fittings . 

Broken  Giai.ite,  Flints,  and  Gravel  . 

T'latche  1  Wo 'den  She  ter,  Dartford  ...  . 

Public  Library,  St  Martia's-lane  . 

New  W  C.’a  and  Re- Roofing  Corridors  ... 

Kerbiog  and  Channelling  Works . 

Krecuon  of  Schools,  Ac . 

Granite  Kerb  . 

Repairs  to  Electric  Bells  and  Wires,  Ac.  . 
Making  and  Burning  Brioks . 


Mission-Room,  Haverstock-hill 


By  whom  Required. 


L.  B.  &  8.  C.  Railway... 
Croydon  Corporation  ... 
<i.  W.  R.  Co . 


do. 


West  Hum  U: 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Vesiry  of  8r.  Pancras... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Dover  Town  Council . 

Dover  Promenade  Pier 

Co.,  Limited  . 

Hants  County  Asylum... 
Gloucester  County  Asy. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 


do 


Hendon  U.R.S  A . 

Met.  Asylums  Board 
Com.  of  Public  Libraries 
I  ambeth  Guardians 
Wandsworth  Bd.ofWks 
Wivenhoe  Sch.  Board... 
Croydon  Corporation ... 
London  Couuty  Council 
Messrs.  Logan  & 
Hemingway . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be  p 
Engineer.  delivered. 


C.  H.  Gongh... 

W.  Powell  . 

Official  . . 


do. 


C.  F.  Marston  . 

do. 

Official  . 

Pennington  &  Bridget 

W.  Booth  Scott  . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  J.  Webster  . 

E.  J.  Hildred  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

T.  Henry . 

Official  . . . 

Robt.  Walker . 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .... 

Official  . 

J.  W.  Start  . 

W  Powell . 

Official  . 


Ewan  Christian... 


Aug.  12th 
Aug.  13th 
Aug.  14th 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

Aug.  19th 
do. 

Aug.  20th 


do. 


Aug.  22nd 
Aug.  24th 
Aug.  26th 


do. 


do. 


Aug.  27th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  26th 


Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pag*,' 

Borough  Surveyor . 

Leicester  Corporation 

Aug.  17th 
Aug.  19th 
Aug.  26th 

Surveyor  . 

Assistaut  Inspector  of  Nuisaoces . 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks. 

22. 10s.  per  week  ... 

xvi.  . 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  ander  this  heading  mast 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  T/iundayi.  j 

BRENTFORD. — For  1,600  yards  of  Guernsey  granite, 
delivered  on  wharf,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Strachan,  surveyor  : —  s.  d. 

8.  Hudson,  Crouch  End .  16  6  per  yard. 

R.  L.  A  J.  Fennings,  LonJon- 

bridge  . .  16  3  „ 

Turner  &  Sons,  Chelsea .  15  1  „ 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington...  16  1  ,, 

Manuelle.  Leaden  hall-street .  15  0  „ 

Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster*  ...  14  7  „ 

*  Accepted. 


BRENTFORD. — For  800  yards  of  Kentish  flints, 
delivered  on  Wharf,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr. 


J.  H.  Strachan,  surveyor  :■ —  s.  d. 

J.  Horsford,  Faversham  .  5  2  per  yard. 


-----  G.  Pearce,  Brentford  (accepted)  4  II 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  erecting  house  at  Bundridge^ 
avenue,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  H.  8.  James.  Mr.  F  , 
Rogers,  architect : — 

Payne  . £2,663  0  0  I 

Maides  A  Harper .  2,637  0  0  I 

Bowver  .  ....  2,311  0  »  I 

Crossley  .  2,326  0  O  I 

O.  H.  Lay  (accepted) . 2,199  0  0  l 


..£2,643  18 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  public  offices,  Barryr! 
for  the  Barry  Dock  and  Railways  Company.  Messrs  i 
Richards  &  Gethin,  architects.  Quantities  by  archili 
tects : — 

J.  Allen.  Cardiff  . . 

C.  8bephcrd  A  8on.  Carditl  . 

1).  J.  l)avi e8,  Cardiff  . 

1).  Davies,  Cardiil’  . 

.1.  Jones,  1’euarth  . 

R.  Price,  Cardiff  . 

W.  Bowers  A  Co.,  Hereford  ...  ... 

E.  J.  Inee,  Cadoxton  . 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  (accepted)  . 


2,365  0 
2,315  0 
2,275  0 
2,2  5  0 
2,165  0 
2,112  0 
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CARDIFF. — Formating  Newland-street,  Barry  Dock, 
on  the  Wenvoe  Castle  Estate.  Messrs.  Richards  & 
Gethin,  Purveyors: — 

D.  Love,  Cadoxton  (accepted) . £230  0  0 

CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  summer  residence  at 
Barry,  on  the  Romilly  Estate,  for  Captain  Murrell. 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Gethin,  architects.  Quantities  by 
architects:  — 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  . £1,300  0  0 

D.  Davies,  Cardill  .  1/292  0  O 

Shepherd  &  Son,  Cardiff  .  1,232  0  0 

1).  J.  Davies,  Cardiff .  1,210  0  0 

J.  Allen,  Cardiif .  1,121  6  0 

W.  Bowers  &  Co.,  Hereford  .  1,056  6  0 

W.  Crisp,  Barry  (accepted) .  1/25  0  0 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  offices  at  Barry  Docks, 
for  Messrs.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Riches,  &  Co.  Messrs. 
Richards  &  Gethin,  architects  : — 

Shepherd  &  Son,  Cardiff  . £261  0  0 

R.  Price,  Cardiff  (accepted)  .  247  0  0 


CARDIFF. — For  making  Lombord  and  Regent  streets, 
Barry  Docks,  for  the  Holton  Barry  Syndicate.  Messrs. 
Richards  &  Gethin,  surveyors.  Quantities  by  the  sur¬ 
veyor'!  :  — 

W.  Crisp,  Barry  . . 

D.  Love,  Cadoiton . 

J.  Barslow,  Cadoxton . 

t'r.  Adarnson,  Cadoxton  . 

E.  J.  Ince,  Cadoxton  . 

J.  Brock,  Cadoxton  (accepted) 


..£610  0 
,.  489  O 
..  461  11 


CHISWICK. — For  repairs,  decorations,  and  alterations 
at  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  and  60,  Upham  Park-road, 
Chiswick,  for  Messrs.  Woodbridge  &  Sons.  Mr.  S. 
Woodbridge,  jam,  surveyor,  210,  High-street,  Brent¬ 
ford  : — 

F.  He  weft . £343  7  0 

H.  J.  Robinson,  Brentford  (accepted) .  288  3  0 

FOREST  GATE.— For  the  erection  of  a  shop  at  Upton 
Lane,  Forest  Gate,  E.,  for  Mr.  C.  Knowler.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wesley,  architect  and  surveyor,  276  Romford-road, 
Forest  Gate.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


J.  Holland  . 

North  Bros . 

J.  W.  Wiles  . 

W.  Watsi  n,  Ilford  (accepted) ... 

W.  Parsons  . 

Hearle  &  Sons  . 


,.£1,870  0  0 
1,80 1  0  0 
1,790  0  0 
1,701  0  0 
1,700  0  0 
1,684  10  0 
1,673  0  0 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. — For  new  schools,  alterations, 
&c.,  for  the  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board.  MetsrB. 
Bottle  &  Olley,  architects : — 

3’eic  Girls'  School,  Stradbrokernad  Schools,  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  Boy.-'  — »  t.. o.i  • 


J.  8.  Cooper .  . 

. £2,319  16 

0 

Jaa.  Leggett  . . . 

.  2,315  10 

0 

R.  Kastne  . 

.  2,305  17 

0 

J.  H.  Hawes . 

.  2,278  2 

0 

Rand  A  Cooper.. . 

.  2,275  0 

0 

Grimble  A  Watts . 

O.  J.  Fuller  . 

.  2,270  0 

.  2,270  0 

0 

0 

Cork  A  Beech  . . 

_  2,262  0 

0 

T.  G.  Leggett  (accepted)  . 

y  240  6 

0 

"Architect’s  estimate. 

’  £2,260.  j 

LONDON. — For  new  sewers  in  Chalk  Farm-road,  Fer- 
dmand-street,  Hawley-road,  Powlett-place,  Haw  ley-street, 
and  Prince  of  Wales-road,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pan- 


J.  Neave  &  Son  .  . 

J.  H.  Culverhousc . 

J.  Dixon  . 

o.  Beii . 

J.  Mears  . . 

Bloomfield . 

W.  N  eave  &  Son . 

T.  Adams  . 

R.  Ballard . 

C.  Killingback  (accepted).. 


,.  £19,989  0  0 
..  14.069  0  0 
..  14/69  0  0 
..  14,890  0  0 

..  13,701  0  0 

..  13  000  0  0 
..  12,761  0  0 
..  12.698  0  0 
..  11,760  0  0 

..  11,600  0  0 


w  branch  bank  at 


4,800  0 
4,760  0 
4,663  0 
4483  0 
4,239  0  I 


LONDON. —  For  the  erection „..  „ 

No.  91,  Mile  End-road,  for  the  Central  Bank  of  l.ondon, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Hammack  A  Lambert,  architects,  69, 

Bisnopsgate-street-within,  K.C.  :— 

Higgs  &  Hill . £5,240  0  0 

Thomas  Boyce  .  4, *96  0  0 

Charles  Cox  a  cuo  rt  rt 

F.  &  F  J.  Wood . 

Drew  &  Cad  man  . 

W.  Brass  &  Son . 

Holloway  Bros . 

J.  Hearle  &  Son  (accepted) 

LONDON. — For  sanitary  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  Infirmary, 
Princes-street,  Old  Gravel-lane,  K.,  for  the  Gnardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St  George-in-the-East.  Messrs. 
Wilson.  Son,  &  Aldwinckle,  2,  East  India-avenue, 
Leadenhall-street,  K.C.,  architects.— 

Holliday  . £1,375 

8taines  A  Son .  .  ]  087 

J.  Holland  (accepted)  .  1,079 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  five  dwelling-houses  and 
shops  in  the  Roman- road,  North  How,  for  Mes«rs.  l'reund 
A  Co.,  “  they  providing  part  material*."  >lr.  Charles 
Jackson,  architect,  186,  Grove-road,  K.  :  — 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a  plain  slate  public 
urinal  at  Sermon-lane,  near  Liverpool-road,  for  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  Charles  Higgins,  surveyor  -. — 

Doulton  A  Co . £116  0  0 

B.  Finch  &  Co .  89  0  0 

George  Jenuings  (accepted) .  79  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  ‘‘Queen's  Head" 
public-house.  Little  Pulteney-strevt,  W.,  for  Mr.  G.  A. 
Young.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  17  and  18,  Basing- 
hall-street,  E.C. : — 

C.  F.  Hewlitt  . £690  0  0 

Allen  A  Sons .  584  4  O' 

Turtle  A  Appleton  .  405  0  0 

W.  H.  Smith .  469  0  d 

A.  W.  Hammond  (accepted)  .  417  0  0 

For  Counter  and  Peirterers ’  Work. 

Sanders  A  Son  . — 77.....  £80  0  0 

Buckley  A  Beach  (accepted) .  65  0  0- 

For  Gas  Fittings. 

C.  J.  DaviB . £78  15  0 

Vaughan  A  Brown .  70  0  0 

Buckley  A  Beach  .  62  6  0 

LONDON.— For  painting  and  decorating,  Ac.,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Fleet-road  Schools,  for  the  School  Board  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Mr.  T.  J.  Baiiey,  architect . — 

Sealey . . . 

Williams  A  Sons  . . 

Blade . . 

K.  A  H.  Thorpe  . . . 

Marchant,  Lady  Somerset-road  ... 


,.  £465 


North  Bros 

G.  W.  Benin  . 

Boulter  A  Lee  . 

Coulsell  Bros . 

C.  Kverard,  I.ueas  Works,  Lucas- 

road,  Abbey-lane.  Stratford*  . 

*  Accepted. 


£3,260  0  0 


LONDON.  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
‘‘Golden  Lion,"  Dean-street,  Soho,  for  Messrs.  Snttou  A 
Carden.  Mr,  H.  K.  Nibleit,  architect  :— 

Furman  A  Sons . £1,350  0  0 

J  -  Ivory  .  1,110  0  0 

J.  AH.  Cocks  .  ...  1,060  0  0 

C.  Dearing  A  Son .  1,050  0  0 

G.  Veale .  1.038  0  0 


Alterations  and  Additions  to  Cobholm  Island  Board 
Schools,  Infants’  Department. 

J.  H.  Hawes . £817  18  0 

J.  8.  Cooper .  790  10  0 

Jan.  Leggett  .  778  10  0 

Grimblo  A  Watts .  772  10  0 

Rand  A  Cooper .  766  0  0 

R.  Kastne  .  760  8  0 

Cork  A  Beech  .  747  10  0 

O.  Beckett  .  726  0  0 

J.  Batchelor .  7l8  0  O 

J.  Harman  (accepted)  .  035  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £800. j 
Addition  to  St.  George's  Board  Schools,  Infant's 
Department. 

M.  Barnard  . . 

J.  H.  Hawes . 

J.  Harman . 

J.  8.  C  oper  . 

Grimble  A  Watts  . 

J.  I*ggett . 

R.  Eastoe  . 

Rand  A  Cooper . 

Cork  A  Beech  (accepted) . .  .. 

Architect's  estimate,  £280. 


.  £110  O 


297  0  0 


‘  ILFORD  (Essex). — For  additions  to  hospital  chapel  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  Ilford.  Mr.  J. 
Martin  Brooks,  architect,  35,  Weliington-etreet.  Strand. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Young,  3,  Great  Winchester- 
street,  E.C. : — 

W.  Watson,  Ilford  (accepted)  . £1,737  0  0 

[There  were  five  other  tenders.] 


IPSWICH.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence  at  Ipswich, 
for  Mr.  W.  Booth.  Messrs.  John  S.  Corder  and  Frank 
Brown,  joint  architects,  9,  Thorofare,  Ipswich  -.— 

Catch  pole  . £1,450 


LONDON.— For  constructing  station  at  Great  Dover- 
street,  Southwark,  8.E..  for  the  City  of  London  and 
Southwark  Subwar  Co.,  being  one  of  six.  Mr.  T.  Phillip: 
Figgis,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Gleed  : — 

Briokelt  . £1,864  0  0 

Wall  Bros. .  1,954  0  O 

Holliday  A  Greenwood  .  1,778  0  0 

W.  Downs .  1  773  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  . .  1,728  0  O 

Lawrence  A  Sons . ),«97  rt  rt 

Simpson  A  Son .  1,679  0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  decorating  the  inferior  of 
the  Burghley-road  School,  for  the  School  Board  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect ; — 

Williams  A  Sons  . £528  0  O- 

G.  H.  Sealey .  610  0  0 

H.  G.  Marchant  (accepted) .  470  0  0 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  decorating  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  tho  Great  College-street  Schools,  for  tho 
School  Board  of  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

Hornett . £372  0  0 

Foxley  .  307  0  0 

Stephens  . 282  0  0 

Merchant  .  243  0  0 

Flaxmau .  233  0  0 


LONDON. — For  cleansing,  painting,  and  redecorating 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  Parmiter's  Schools,  Approach- 
road,  Victoria-park,  for  tho  Governors  of  the  Parmiter's 
Charity.  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  architect  :— 

J.  Ivory . £345  0  0 

A.  Hood  .  323  0  0 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood .  310  10  0 

Thomeraon  A  Son  (accepted)  .  308  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  at  Nos.  5 
and  7,  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  J.  Brauner. 
Messrs.  Tinker  A  Morewood,  architects  and  surveyors,  4, 
New  Inn  Chambers,  Wych-street,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Alterations.  Decorations. 

Heaib,  Brompton  . £310  £60 

John  Jones,  Chelsea  .  269  72 

Banks,  Bloomsbury  .  197  54 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  lffl  and 
108,  Regent-street,  W.,  for  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  It.  B.  Marsh, 
architect.  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  A  8on,  surveyors 

Peto  Bros . £4,287  0  ( 

Mowlem  A  Co .  4,247  0  ( 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood .  3,986  0  ( 

Ashby  A  Horner .  3,893  0  ( 

Lawrance  A  Sons  .  3,879  0  ( 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted)  .  3,846  0  C 


LONDON.— For  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  South-Eastern 
Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  :  — 

Welch,  Great  Dovcr-street . £l,IHrt  0  0! 

Watts  A  Long.  Dulwich .  *  *  * 

Hooper,  Wandsworth . 

Stewart  A  Co.,  Chapter-road,  Wal- 

worth  . 

Fullager,  Kingsland-road  . 

Gamage,  New  Cross-road  (accepted)  745  0  0: 


1,C92  0 
768  8 


Bennett  . 

Girling . 

Grimwood  (accepted)  ., 


1,410 

1,375 

1,370 


IPSWICH.— For  alterations  to  the 
Horse"  Hotel,  for  Mr.  M.  P.  Clark. 
Corder,  architect,  9,  Thorofare,  Ipswich  :— 

Bennett . £127 

Grszston . . 1'6 

Coe  (accepted) .  120 


1  Great  White 
Mr.  John  S. 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  Christ  Chnrch,  Gipsy, 
hill.  Mes*rs  (riles,  Gough,  A  Trollope,  architects-.— 

H.  L.  Holloway . £668  0  0 

Nightingale  . . 669  0  0 

Arise . ; .  629  0  0 

Jerrard . 671  0  0 

W.  A  H.  Castle .  667  0  0 

t  Bowyer  .  637  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erection  of  stabling,  coachhouse, 

Ac.,  for  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Mr.  F.  l.o  Rnssignol,  F.3.I..  architect  and  surveyor,  1, 
Gresham  buildings,  Basinghall-strect,  K.C.  :- 

W.  H.  Lascelles  A  Co . £986  0  0 

Mark  Gentrv  .  890  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall . . .  889  0  0 

K.  Lawrance  A  Sons  .  870  O  O 

Staines  A  Son  .  838  0  0 

J.  I.angham,  Holloway  (accepted) .  793  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  additions  and  alterations  to  ware- 

hou«es  for  the  Standard  Asbestos  Company,  Lion  Wharf 
Bankside,  Southwark.  Mr.  F.  Harger,  architect,  26  Budge- 
row,  E.C. : — 

A.  B.  Clarke  (accepted) . £500  0  0 


^  LONDON.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  premises, 
Nos.  209,  210,  Blackfriars-road,  and  No.  59,  George-street, 
Black  friars -road,  8.K.  Mr.  J.  T.  Alerander,  architect  -.— 

Rider  A  Son  . ......  £;73  0  0 

Hoare  A  Son .  249  0  0 

A.  B.  Clarke .  247  U  0 


LONDON. — For  general  dilapidations  to  house,  Tudor, 
place,  Tottenham  Court -road,  W.  Mr.  K.  Reid,  architect, 
51,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.  :-  - 

A.  B.  Clarke . £1,215  0  0 

Clark  A  Mannock .  1,180  0  0 

Hoare  A  Son  ^ .  1,123  0  0 


LONDON. — For  reinstating  house  and  premises  at 
647,  Rotherhithe-street.  for  Mr.  Thomas  White.  Mr. 
W.  I.  Smith,  architect,  Victoria-street,  E.C.  ;— 

Stewart  A  Co.,  Chapter  road,  Wal¬ 
worth  (accepted) . £473  15  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  cleaning,  painting,  Ac.  at 
Oldfield-road  Schools,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Burley  Bros . £169  19  0 

Skitter  A  Son  .  IhI  15  0 

11.  Ko'gbt  A  Son  .  117  0  0 

J.  Cold  wells  A  Son .  116  0  rt 

J,  W.  Nottingham .  116  O  O' 

J.  Grover  A  Son  (accepted) . 110  0  O 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  offices  and  engine- 
room,  and  other  works  connected  therewith,  for  the  Mining 
and  General  Electric  Lamp  Company,  Limited,  64,  Mill- 
bank-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  James  Norris,  sur¬ 
veyor  : — 

F.  A.  Anear  A  Son,  1,  Wood-street, 

Westminster  (accepted)  . £186  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  for  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Trading  Association,  Limited,  at  the  premises  named. 
Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect : — 

303,  Mare-street,  Hackney. 

Nightingale  . £349  ft  O 

Hayward  . 310  0  »> 

Rowe  .  298  0  (4 

241,  High-street,  Cnmden-town. 

Nightingale  .  320  0  0 

Rowe  . 295  0  ft 

Smith  . . .  270  0  O 

113,  Whitechapel-road. 

Good  .  297  0  0 

Down  .  246  0  0 

Nightingale  .  227  0  0 

LONDON.— For  decorative  repairs  to  No.  15,  Pember¬ 
ton- road,  Holloway,  N.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Harrison,  archi¬ 
tect,  72,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. : — 

J.  H.  Fernley  (accepted)  . £145  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  painting  and  re-instating  thirteen 
houses  at  Adelaide-square,  Shepperton-road,  Islington, 
N\,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Nicholas.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Harrison* 
architect,  72.  Cban<  erv-lane,  W.C.  :— 

8tevens  Bros.,  Holloway  . £696  0  0 

C.  Dearing  A  Son .  680  0  0 

Wm.  Styles,  Islington .  ®55  0  ft 

H.  S.  Stephens,  Islington  (accepted).. 


586  10 


LONDON. —  For  painting,  decorating,  and  general 
repairs  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Tavern,  for  Mr. 
C.  G.  Dilley  , 

Stewart  A  Co.,  Chapter-road,  Wal¬ 
worth  (accepted) . .  £138  10  0 

NOTTINGHAM.— For  supplying  ingle-nook  fittings, 
and  mantelpieces  at  Mapperley  Hall,  for  Colonel  Wright. 
Mr.  J.  A.  btenbouse,  architect  :— 

C.  Hindley  A  80ns  (accepted)  . . £212  0  0 
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PBNABTH. — For  the  erection  of  stable,  Penarth,  for 
Major  Thornier.  Messrs.  Richards  &  Gethin,  architects  : 

T.  Bevan,  Penarth  . £195  0  0 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  . 181  0  0 

R.  Price,  Cardiff .  178  0  0 

T.  Griffiths,  Penarth  .  168  0  0 

J.  Jones,  Penarth  .  160  0  0 

G.  Griffiths,  Cardiff  .  135  6  0 

Shepton  &  Son,  Cardiff .  125  0  0 

Shepherd  &  Son,  Cardiff  .  121  0  0 

H.  Tape,  Penarth  (accepted)  .  94  0  0 


PENARTH. — For  the  erection  of  cow-houses  at  Erwr 
Delvn,  near  Penarth,  for  Mr.  T.  R.  Thompson.  Messrs. 
Richards  &  Gethin,  architects: — 


G.  Griffiths,  Cardiff  . £227  0  0 

E.  Price,  Cardiff  (accepted)  .  210  0  0 


RHINEFIELD. — For  completing  the  carcase,  and  par- 
tially  finishing  a  mansion  (exclusive  of  stable  court)  at 
Bhincfleld,  neur  Brockenhurst,  Hampshire,  for  Liout. 
Munro,  R.N.  Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  &  Tanner,  archi¬ 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pryce  Cuxson  & 
Leigh,  surveyors ; — 

Dove  Bros . £20,628  0  0 

E.  Lawrence  &  Sons .  23,476  0  0 

Holland  A  Hannen .  20,314  0  0 

Trollope  &  Sons . 20,120  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  19,077  0  0 

J.T.  Chappell .  19,616  0  0 

E.Abley  .  19,300  0  0 

Hy.  Lovatt  .  19.300  0  0 

Shillitoe  &  Son  .  19,275  0  0 

Ward,  Clarke,  &  Co .  19,238  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.  .  18,613  0  0 

J.  Me  William  &  Son  (accepted)  ...  19,390  0  0 


8EVENOAK8  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
oemi-detacbed  residences,  in  Vine  Court-road,  for  Mr. 
J.  H.  Merchant .  Mr.  J.  W.  Broober,  architect,  13,  Rail¬ 
way-approach,  London  Bridge,  S.E,  •  — 

Wiltshire . £2,160  0  0 

Garratt  &  Son  . 1,610  0  0 

Kick  (accepted)  .  1,583  0  0 

STAN8TEAD  (Essex). — For  building  one  pair  cottages. 
Mr.  W.  D.  CarSe,  M.A.,  architect: — 

W.  Gladding  (accepted)  . £410  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.  —  For  erecting  St.  Peter’s 
Church  Schools,  Stockton -on-Tees.  Mr.  Eugene  K. 
Clephnn,  architect.  Quantities  by  architect:  — 

John  Cook . £2,196  0  0 

W.  C.  Atkinson .  2,146  2  5 

Craggs  &  Benson .  2,113  10  0 

John  Davison  .  2,000  0  0 

John  Perks .  1,910  0  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  erecting  and  completely 
finishing  a  master's  house  at  the  Second  Grade  Boys’ 
School,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Burnell,  surveyor,  32,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  W.  R.  M al let t,  Great  8t.  Helens.  K.C.  :  — 


Punnett,  Tonbridge.. 

Wiltshire,  Sevenoaba  . 

Peto  Bros..  London . . 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea  . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  . 

Strange  A  Son.  Tonbridge  Wells.. 

Allen  A  Son,  Kilburn  . 

Wm.  J.  Mitchell,  Dulwich* . 

•  Accepted. 


.  £2,910  0  0 
2,798  0  0 
2,760  0  0 
2,721  0  0 
2,700  0  0 
2,608  0  0 
2.600  0  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.  B. — R.  W. — I.  D.  E.  (please  send  address,  In  order  that  your 
drawing  may  be  returned). — E.  L.— R.  S.  8.  (it  means  nu  advertise¬ 
ment  by  a  necessitous-  draughtsman,  probably). — J.  D.— 8.  K.  T. — 
H.  M.  (probably  you  aieuot  acquainted  with  the  couditlon  of  things 
iu  regard  to  Loudon  property  of  the  class  referred  to.  To  any  one 
who  Is.  the  idea  of  calling  landlords  "an  unfortuuate  class"  would 
appear  a  kind  of  grim  irony).— M.  &  M— "  Hornsey  School  Board  " 
(the  correspondent  who  sends  us  a  statement  as  to  this  competition 
must  have  a  high  Idea  of  our  simplicity  of  mind,  if  he  imagines 
■we  are  going  to  publish  his  *’  fact  ’’  with  no  bettor  voucher  than  a 
anonymous  letter). — J.  H.  H.  (below  our  mark).— C.  J.  A  Co.  (» 
cannot  insert  such  lists.  Were  we  to  do  so,  every  firm  would  favoi 
us  with  excerpts  from  its  "  order-book"). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
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11  Expositions  diverses  ”  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

HE  vague  but  com¬ 
prehensive  title 
of  “  Exposition 
diverses ”  in¬ 
cludes  all  the 
galleries  forming 
the  great  square 
block  behind  the 
central  dome  of 
the  Paris  Exhibi- 
•tion,  and  branching  out  on  either  side  from 
the  main  gallery  connecting  this  dome  with 
the  Galerie  des  Machines.  The  exhibits  in¬ 
cluded  under  this  heading  are  mostly  such  as 
■would  come  under  the  heads  of  furniture  and 
of  personal  adornment.  On  the  right  are 
sections  devoted  to  furniture,  horlogerie , 
bronzes,  and  ceramic  work,  &c. ;  on  the  left 
are  represented  dress,  textiles,  jewellery,  and 
a  small  and  rather  poor  exhibit  of  stained 
glass.  Ironfounders’  work  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  industries  also  come  into  the  “  Exposi¬ 
tions  diverses,”  but  the  main  portion  is  given 
up  to  that  kind  of  work  which  occupies  the 
borderland  between  art  and  manufacture,  and 
may  be  artistic  or  not,  as  it  is  treated. 

This  portion  of  the  exhibition  is  of 
•enormous  extent  in  itself,  and,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  mere  shop  work,  but  not 
without  interest  even  so,  as  indicating  the 
prevalent  taste  and  fashions  of  France  in 
various  classes  of  furniture  and  manufacture  ; 
and  here  and  there  we  come  upon  work  of 
real  artistic  interest.  The  modern  Gobelins 
tapestry  exhibits  are  to  be  seen  in  two  recesses 
opening  from  the  gallery  that  runs  round  the 
interior  of  the  dome.  They  are  admirable  in 
workmanship,  but  mostly  mistaken  in  aim  ;  a 
great  many  of  the  works  are  landscapes, 
better  done  than  one  would  have  thought 
they  could  be  done  in  tapestry,  but  mistakes 
•at  the  best.  The  purely  decorative  work 
•consists  mostly  of  panels  covered  with  vases, 
Cupids,  and  scrolls  on  a  yellowish  ground ; 
rococo  in  design  and  showing  very  poor  feel¬ 
ing  for  colour.  The  decorative  figure  subjects 
are  better,  though  several  of  these  are  far  too 
picture-like  and  quite  wanting  in  the  true 
characteristics  of  tapestry  design.  An  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  portrait  of  Henri  IV.  in  the 
east  gallery,  a  half-length  in  a  circular 
medallion  supported  by  cupids,  the  whole 
very  decorative  in  effect ;  this  is  intended  for 
the  Louvre.  There  is  also  a  rather  powerful 
design  symbolical  of  Printing,  the  principal 


figure  in  which  is  very  dignified ;  this  is 
probably  intended  for  some  public  hall;  it 
hears  as  a  motto  the  line — 

“  Machina  multiplicat  scribentis  munera  dextrin.” 

But  on  the  whole  one  comes  down  from  the 
Gobelins  exhibits  feeling  that  though  the  old 
name  he  kept  up,  the  old  spirit  has  departed. 
On  the  ground-floor  underneath  the  west 
Gobelins  Gallery  is  the  Beauvais  tapestry 
collection,  much  the  same  in  general  taste, 
but  with  a  decidedly  better  feeling  for  colour; 
more  broken,  more  rich,  and  less  of  that  dead 
“  self-colour  ”  yellow  ground  which  looks  so 
commonplace  in  the  Gobelins  work. 

Under  the  east  gallery  opposite  is  the 
Sevres  exhibit,  and  here  indeed  is  something 
to  please  both  eye  and  taste,  both  sense  of 
colour  and  sense  of  form.  There  is  little 
richness  of  colour  here,  certainly,  but  great 
beauty  and  purity  of  tones,  and  a  general 
beauty  and  refinement  of  form  which  gives  a 
remarkable  air  of  distinction  to  the  whole 
collection.  Fancy  and  originality  are  not 
much  displayed,  hut  good  taste  and  perfection 
of  modelling  and  finish  pervade  the  whole 
collection,  and  leave  a  most  agreeable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind. 

Passing  inward  from  the  dome  to  the  main 
avenue,  the  first  compartment  opening  out  on 
the  right  or  west  side  is  that  inscribed  with 
the  fascinating  legend  “  Orfevrerie  ” ;  how 
fortunate  the  French  are  in  that  picturesque 
and  convenient  word,  for  which  we  can  only 
say  “  gold  and  silver-smith’s  work.”  "We 
know  pretty  well,  however,  what  (from  an 
art  point  of  view)  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
under  such  a  title  will  be  like  in  a  modern 
French  collection,  and  enter  it  in  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  American  moralist,  who  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  eleventh  commandment,  “  Ex¬ 
pect  nothing,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.”  The  first  stall,  the  brilliant  exhibit 
of  Poussielgue-Durand  et  Fils  (whose  high 
altar  for  St.  Ouen,  in  the  nave,  we  have 
already  mentioned)  shows  that  the  French 
have  plunged  even  deeper  into  trade  Medie¬ 
valism  than  we  have;  in  a  country  still 
Catholic  as  far  as  it  is  religious  at  all  this  is 
natural,  and  indeed  the  number  of  costly 
and  elaborate  high  altars  exhibited  (most 
of  them  commissions)  is  one  of  the  special 
points  that  reminds  us  we  are  not  in 
England.  And  on  the  whole  our  shop 
medievalism  is  better  than  the  French  ;  it  is 
less  gewgaw  and  with  more  smack  of 
Medieval  feeling  about  it.  Of  this  latter 
there  is  in  MM.  Poussielgue-Durand’s  brilliant 


show  about  as  little  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
In  Renaissance  work  the  French  do  of  course 
far  better  (strange  to  have  to  say  this  of  the 
country  that  produced  the  greatest  Medieval 
buildings  of  Europe  !),  and  Debain’s  silver 
after  the  Louis  Quinze  type  is  very  good  of 
its  kind.  Armaud-Calliat,  another  of  the 
medieval  furnishers,  exhibits  a  tabernacle  or 
shrine  presented  to  the  Montmartre  Church 
by  the  Pope,  which  has  a  stamp  of  originality, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  four  Byzan¬ 
tine-like  angels  holding  up  a  canopy  over  the 
top,  their  wings  stretched  out  from  behind  each 
angle  ;  the  designer’s  name  is  not  given.  The 
same  firm  exhibit  a  very  gorgeous  high  altar 
for  Merville  designed  by  M.  Oordonnier,  the 
architect ;  the  main  feature  is  a  large  semi¬ 
circular  arch  over  the  altar,  edged  with  scroll 
ornament  of  Byzantine  type,  and  finishing 
rather  awkwardly  in  a  series  of  steps  above  the 
arch  ;  the  interior  of  the  arch  is  filled  up 
behind  the  shrine  with  gilt  open-work  in  an 
effective  manner ;  but  below  this  it  is  defaced 
by  imitation  metal  hangings  in  sham  creases 
and  folds  :  altogether  not  a  work  of  much 
refinement  of  taste. 

Near  this  exhibit  is  a  small  square  case  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  which  offers  an  agree¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  shop  exhibits  at  the  side. 
It  is  marked  with  the  names  of  Yernaz  and 
Mdme.  Vemaz-Vechte,  and  contains  a  few 
small  hut  precious  works  in  repousstS  and 
ciseld  silver,  which  for  grace  of  design  and 
delicate  beauty  of  execution  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heat  anywhere.  This  is  artist’s  work, 
not  exhibited  by  a  “  firm.”  “  Who  executed 
this  ?  ”  we  asked  of  a  quiet  little  woman  who 
seemed  connected  with  the  exhibit.  11  Moi- 
meme."  “  And  who  was  the  designer  P  ” 
“  Moi-meme  ”  also.  So  we  congratulated 
Mdme.  Vernaz-Vechte  on  her  work  and  that 
of  her  husband,  and  recommend  those  who 
visit  the  Orfeverie  Gallery  to  find  it  out ;  they 
will  find  nothing  else  so  well  worth  seeing. 
It  was  positively  refreshing  to  come  across 
a  real  artist  and  her  work  after  going  the 
round  of  shop  exhibits,  each  infested  by  persons 
on  the  watch  to  thrust  a  trade  circular  into 
the  hand  of  any  visitor  who  was  incautious 
enough  to  be  seen  looking  at  their  goods. 
There  is  another  separate  case  of  some  in¬ 
terest  containing  ornamental  work  in  tin 
struck  from  bronze  moulds  specially  designed 
by  the  artist,  M.  Jules  Brateau.  This  is  very 
pretty  work  in  appearance,  with  a  great  deal 
of  individual  character  about  it ;  each  design 
is  an  original  one  by  the  author,  and  is  only 
repeated  or  struck  a  limited  number  of  times, 
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so  that  without  making  it  as  common  as 
ordinary  casting  (which  it  quite  differs  from 
in  sharpness  of  character),  an  original  design 
can  be  reproduced  sufficiently  to  give  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  to  each  example.  “  We 
do  not  keep  a  shop,”  said  Mdme.  Brateau  (for 
here  again  the  lady  was  the  custodian),  “  we 
are  artists  ”  ;  and  the  work  justifies  the  claim, 
and  has  a  unique  character  of  its  own. 

Among  other  exhibits  that  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  presenting  some  special  interest  are 
Brunet’s  pretty  Renaissance  altar  in  marble 
and  metal-work ;  Lambert’s  case,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  of  damascened  work,  one  metal 
inlaid  on  another,  and  Dufresne’s  case  of  objets 
de  luxe  (also  a  central  case),  which  contains 
one  remarkable  work,  the  tl  Coupe  de  plaisir,” 
a  great  vase  in  beaten  metal  with  a  figure  of 
a  man  reclining  on  the  lid  and  taking  grapes 
offered  him  by  a  female  figure ;  below  the 
bowl  are  Sirens  entwined  with  serpents,  and 
on  the  base  figures  of  men  bowed  in  chains, 
the  victims  of  indulgence,  with  mottoes  be¬ 
tween  —  “  Circus  et  servus  Samson  jacet 
obrutus,”  &c. ;  the  figures  are  finely  modelled 
and  the  whole  design  effective,  and  there  is  a 
thought  embodied  in  it,  which  is  unusual 
enough  in  this  class  of  work.  That  is  the 
defect  of  the  Christofle  exhibit,  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery ;  the 
silver  statuettes  of  rustic  figures,  marked 
“  Ministers  de  l’Agriculture,”  and  evidently 
intended  as  prizes  for  some  occasion,  are  pretty 
objects  in  their  way,  but  totally  common¬ 
place  in  style  and  idea,  and  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  great  establishment  for 
tuniing  out  “  objects  of  art  ”  ;  a  very  different 
thing  from  artist’s  work. 

The  next  court  on  the  west  side  is  the 
Ceramic,  the  facade  or  screen  of  which  is 
worth  looking  at,  though  a  little  too  gaudy  ; 
it  consists  of  an  architectural  erection  in 
coloured  glazed  stone  ware,  with  coupled 
white  columns  on  either  side  of  the  central 
archway,  with  spiral  wreaths  of  realistic 
leaves  painted  and  partly  relieved  on  them  ; 
a  niche  on  each  side  holds  a  figure,  placed 
between  the  coupled  columns,  clad  in  a 
coloured  costume  a  little  too  much  like 
Dresden  china  on  a  large  scale ;  the  figures 
are,  however,  pretty  in  their  way :  they 
symbolise  Painting  and  Architecture.  In  the 
central  avenue,  by  the  way,  nearly  opposite 
this  court,  is  a  screen  or  doorway  set  up  re¬ 
presenting  the  work  of  the  “  JNIanufacture 
Nationale  de  mosaique,”  the  general  design 
and  mosaic  decorative  detail  by  M.  Paul 
SiSdille,  with  figures  on  each  side  designed  by 
M.  Olivier  Merson.  The  figures  are  on  broad 
pilasters  on  each  side;  these  are  connected  by  a 
segmental  arch  with  a  rather  coarsely-designed 
cresting  as  a  finish  above.  The  figures  represent 
“  Tapisserie  ”  and  u  C£ramique  ” ;  the  former 
is  a  charming  design,  but  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole,  and  the  character  of  the  detail,  are 
not  quite  what  we  should  have  expected  from 
the  talent  engaged  upon  it.  To  return  to  the 
Ceramic  Court,  we  find  a  fine  collection  of  work 
here,  distinctly  more  permeated  by  the  artistic 
element  than  is  the  case  in  the  Orfi5vrerie  Court. 
Among  the  mosaic  exhibitors  Messrs.  Burke 
&  Co.  make  a  good  show  of  decorative  work 
of  an  ordinary  type,  but  well  executed  and  in 
good  taste.  The  exhibits  of  Gilbert  Martin 
and  Facchina  deal  with  a  more  distinctly 
artistic  type  of  mosaic  work ;  the  latter 
exhibits  a  good  reproduction  of  a  decorative 
picture  of  the  “  Ville  de  Paris  ”  from  the 
design  of  the  late  M.  Mazerolle,  whose  designs 
are  to  be  seen  executed  in  several  decorative 
processes  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  who,  as  formerly  noted  in  our  columns, 
has  died  since  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 
Loebnitz’s  collection  shews  some  fine  modelled 
work  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  glazed  terra-cotta, 
not  irreproachable  in  taste,  however  ;  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  large  stoneware  fireplace  and  over¬ 
mantel  exhibited  in  this  bay,  a  fine  piece  of 
workmanship  in  itself,  is  totally  spoiled  by 
the  detestable  trickery  of  the  leafage  in 
realistic  colouring  trailed  irregularly  over  it. 

Among  ceramic  work  in  the  usual  sense 
the  average  of  work  is  high,  but  the  most 
interesting  and  most  truly  artistic  collection 
is  that  exhibited  by  the  Society  of  “  Cham- 


brelans,”  as  they  call  themselves,  of  Limoges ; 
an  expression  which  we  found  was  not  familiar 
even  to  Paris  architects  and  art-critics,  but 
which  is  adopted  by  artists  trained  in  Limoges 
work  but  who  produce  the  work  at  their  own 
houses  or  lodgings,  mostly  in  Paris.  Here 
we  have  again,  as  in  one  or  two  instances 
already  noted  in  the  orftSvrerie  section,  the 
personal  artistic  element  instead  of  the  shop  ; 
and  the  difference  is  equally  observable  in  the 
character  of  the  work  exhibited.  Every 
article  designed  and  made  by  the  “  Cham- 
brelans  ”  Society  is  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  artist,  a  fact  which  the  member  of  the 
Society  who  acted  as  their  representative  was 
careful  to  point  out.  And  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  here  is  beautiful,  both  in  regard  to 
fancy  of  design  and  harmony  of  colour,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  best  period  of  art.  The 
tea-sets  and  other  articles  made  by  M. 
Dumontet  are  especially  worthy  of  notice  for 
the  true  artistic  feeling  displayed  in  them. 
Here  is  the  work  of  men  who  take  pleasure 
in  their  work,  and  whose  designs  show  what 
fine  decorative  artists  are  to  be  found  in 
France  among  those  who  have  preserved 
their  individuality  and  escaped  being  drawn 
into  that  wholesale  trade  production  which 
kills  out  the  very  soul  of  art,  and  reduces  the 
occupation  to  a  business  done  for  wages  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  The 
characteristics  of  the  best  of  this  modern  work 
of  the  Limoges  school  are  fancy  and  variety 
in  outline,  the  avoidance  of  hard  and  rigid 
lines,  a  considerable  use  of  open  and  pierced 
work,  and  the  painting  over  of  the  surface 
with  powderings  of  little  flowers  of  various 
types,  many  of  them  drawn  and  coloured  with 
the  greatest  delicacy,  and  of  course  all  hand¬ 
work.* 

Among  the  numerous  other  displays  of 
ceramic  wrare  we  may  mention  some  that 
display  special  characteristics  of  excellence. 
Pull,  phre  et  fils,  have  some  work  that  is  rather 
in  the  style  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  ware,  and 
good  in  texture  and  colour.  Clement  Massier, 
from  the  Alpes  Maritimes  district,  makes  a 
fine  display  of  lustred  ware  of  really  artistic 
character,  good  both  in  form  and  in  decora¬ 
tive  detail,  and  the  monochrome  vases  are 
very  rich  and  fine  in  colour.  Millet,  of 
Sevres,  makes  a  specialty  of  gold  under 
enamel,  with  a  very  rich  effect,  and  also  of 
a  style  of  decoration  imitative  of  cloisonne 
enamel ;  this  of  course  is  objectionable  in 
one  sense,  but  if  it  were  not  palpably  an 
imitation  of  another  process,  or  if  we  did 
not  know  the  other  process,  the  result  must 
certainly  be  admired,  as  the  so-called  cloisonn<§ 
lines  give  a  firmness  of  outline  and  a  vigorous 
character  to  the  design.  Montagnon  of  Nevers 
shows  a  fine  collection  of  ware  of  a  majulica 
type,  blue  and  yellow  as  predominating 
colours.  Two  very  large  vases  by  Aubry 
form  an  effective  pair,  the  one  showing  floral 
ornament  on  a  white  ground,  the  other  design 
of  similar  character  on  a  very  dark  blue 
ground  ;  the  contrast  is  striking  and  effective, 
and  the  forms  finely  designed.  These  are 
dwarfed  in  scale  again  by  Greu’s  immense  vase 
which  forms  the  central  object  of  the  room,  and 
stands  about  7  ft.  high,  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,  but  more  showy  than  artistic.  The 
exhibition  by  Fourmantraux  runs  into  Oriental 
taste  in  colour  and  design,  the  wall  tiles  being 
especially  good ;  the  “  note  ”  of  the  whole 
collection  is  rather  that  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Indian  shawl  type.  The  house  of 
Montreux  shows  good  examples  of  tile-painting 
of  a  rather  florid  type,  and  that  of  Emile  Levy  a 
very  good  collection  of  jars  of  old  Sevres  type, 
blue  with  gilt  mountings,  and  painted  with 
figures  on  panels  which  are  very  good ;  the 
names  of  the  figure  artists  (nearly  all  ladies) 
are  conscientiously  given.  The  exhibition  by 
the  Deck  firm,  near  the  entrance,  is  also  a 
fine  one,  and  very  rich  in  colour  effect.  Al¬ 
together,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the 


*  The  Chambrelans  de  Limoges  are  represented  by 
their  delegate  M.  A.  Gorceix,  at  9,  Cit«5  da  Trone,  Paris  ; 
and  at  Limoges  at  the  Place  Fontaine-des-Barres,  No,  1. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  this  mention  of  their  work  should  be 
the  means  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  English  amateurs 
a  society  of  artizans  who  are  doing  really  artistic  work 
in  an  artistic  spirit,  and  far  superior  to  what  can  usually 
be  purchased  from  general  dealers  in  modern  ceramic  ware. 


Ceramic  gallery  is  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  the  “  Expositions  diverses.” 

The  furniture,  a  very  large  collection, 
occupies  the  next  court  on  the  west  side. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  sumptuous  exhibits 
occupy  bays  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  court,  and  facing  to  the  central  avenue. 
That  of  Damon  &  Cie.  offers  only  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  a  Louis  Quatorze  room  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  costly  manner ;  but  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  Charlier  &  Guenot  has  some  character 
of  its  own.  They  exhibit  some  remarkably 
well-made  and  monumental-looking  furniture- 
of  a  very  plain  and  square  type,  but  which 
has  the  merit  that  it  is  not  an  obvious  imita¬ 
tion  of  any  past  style.  These  makers  also 
exhibit  iron  and  steel  safes,  which  evince  a  | 
rather  unusual  effort  to  render  the  outer  or 
screen  doors  of  safes  decorative ;  the  large 
perforated  doors  of  cut  and  hammered  steel 
to  one  of  these  safes  form  a  fine  piece  of 
effective  design.  Jansen’s  Louis  Seize  boudoir 
and  bedroom,  next  to  this,  is  a  charming 
apartment ;  the  prevalent  elements  are  white- 
wood  and  gilding  with  a  pale  blue  flowered 
silk  strained  as  a  wall-covering  ;  it  is  not  art, 
but  it  is  the  pink  of  refined  civilisation  in  the 
get-up  of  a  room.  Of  art,  indeed,  there  is 
little  enough  in  the  Furniture  Court ;  it  is 
mostly  a  “  shop  ”  exhibition,  showing  a  great 
deal  of  good  workmanship,  occasionally 
varied  by  some  originality  of  method  or 
treatment.  Facing  us  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  court  as  we  enter  is  a  huge  built-up  wooden 
pavilion,  bearing  the  superscription  “  Maison 
Krieger,”  with  a  double  staircase  leading  up¬ 
on  each  side  to  a  room  above.  The  details  of 
the  erection  and  staircase  (meant  to  be  very 
ornamental)  are  in  wretched  taste,  but  the 
furnished  room  at  the  top,  which  is  the 
kernel  of  the  affair,  is  well  worth  looking  at 
for  its  original  treatment  and  subdued  rich¬ 
ness  of  effect.  The  walls  are  silk  hung  in 
panels  of  a  low  warm  tone  inclined  to 
crimson,  with  dark  maroon  borders ;  a 
tapestry  frieze  with  figures  runs  above ;  the 
doors  are  carved  oak  ;  the  chairs  upholstered 
with  crimson  velvet.  Light  is  admitted 
through  a  circular  stained  window  in  the 
ceiling.  An  effect  has  been  obtained  of  rich¬ 
ness  combined  with  repose  of  tone  which  is 
very  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  and  such  as 
would  not  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
bad  design  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  it. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  side  bays 
Schmidt  &  Piollet  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine  richness  with  simplicity  in  bedroom 
furniture.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
French  furnishers  (and  therefore  we  presume 
their  customers)  stiff  pin  their  faith  to  the- 
huge  four-post  or  canopied  bedstead  which  a* 
better  perception  of  sanitary  conditions  is 
now  sending  out  of  date  with  us ;  but  this 
solemn  and  ancestral-looking  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  undoubtedly  gives  them  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  effect.  In  the  bay  occupied  by 
Potheau  freres,  for  instance,  is  a  great  ebony 
bedstead  of  this  type,  carved  in  Renaissance 
style,  and  with  a  flowered  coverlid  in  deep  . 
crimson,  which  at  once  makes  a  picture  in  its 
way.  Louveau  shows  a  great  canopied  bed¬ 
stead,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  state  bed,  with 
brown  velvet  hangings,  and  elaborate  painted  - 
landscapes  and  figures  on  the  head  and  foot¬ 
boards.  Jeanselme  &  Co.  exhibit  another, 
suggestive  of  Louis  Seize  work  but  with  soma 
originality,  and  with  the  footboard  beauti¬ 
fully  inlaid  with  various  coloured  woods.  Two 
exhibitors  may  be  noted  as  showing  a  certain 
degree  of  distinctive  style  in  their  furniture  ; 
Vallet  freres,  of  Marseilles,  whose  carved  . 
woodwork  (like  some  of  the  antique  wood¬ 
work  in  the  Trocad6ro)  presents  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Classic  and  Gothic  elements  rather 
happily  blended  ;  and  Viardot  &  Co.,  who- 
have  achieved  a  manner  of  their  own  in  their 
furniture  design,  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
Japanese  motifs  translated  into  French  work¬ 
manship.  The  work  is  mostly  in  ebony  or 
ebonised  wood  with  richly  -  coloured  up¬ 
holstery,  and  is  treated  with  a  fanciful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  symmetry,  the  two  arms  or  sides  of 
an  armchair,  for  instance,  being  varied  in 
design  ;  grotesque  animals  disport  themselves 
with  an  unconventional  ease  of  manner  about  , 
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the  backs  or  rails  of  chairs  and  settees ;  and 
so  on.  The  work  is  really  clever,  though 
perhaps  the  humour  of  it  may  seem  a  little 
forced. 

An  adjoining  court  also  dedicated  to  fur¬ 
niture  contains  works  of  a  more  solid  and 
semi-architectural  class,  such  as  Parfoury’s 
sumptuous  marble  sideboard  or  buffet.  The 
portion  of  this  above  the  shelf  is  formed  with 
three  semicircular-headed  niches  in  yellow 
marble,  divided  by  white  marble  colonnettes 
between  them ;  other  portions  are  carried  out 
similarly  in  variously  coloured  marbles  of 
monumental  thickness  and  with  a  general 
look  of  .great  costliness ;  but  the  effect  lies 
rather  .vu  the  quality  of  the  materials  than  in 
the  design.  This  court  also  contains  some 
very  elaborate  church  furniture  exhibits 
by  Beer  and  Besmaret,  but  not  pre¬ 
senting  anything  of  special  artistic  value. 
We  ought  not  to  forget  however,  in 
relation  to  this  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
the  large  high  altar  for  Rouen  Cathedral 
which  stands  in  the  central  avenue  near 
Cavaill6  Coil’s  organ,  and  is  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Sauvageot  and  executed  by  MM. 
Trioullier  freres.  This  is  not  all  bright  or 
gilt  metal,  like  the  other  altar  in  the  central 
avenue,  but  is  designed  with  a  white  marble 
base  and  altar,  and  a  white  marble  reredos 
with  gilt  friezes  in  the  panels,  while  a  brass- 
work  tabernacle  and  spire  rises  over  the 
centre.  There  are  side  tabernacles  and 
spirelets  also,  which  are  rather  badly  joined 
on  to  the  marble  base  ;  but  in  general  there  is 
no  doubt  this  combination  of  marble  and 
metal  is  more  architecturally  effective  than 
making  the  whole  thing  of  metal.  Whether 
it  looks  so  effective  or  brilliant  as  a  mere  part 
of  the  ensemble  of  the  church,  when  fixed  in 
its  place,  may  perhaps  be  another  question. 

The  exhibition  of  tapestries,  which  is  in  a 
court  in  the  rear  of  the  furniture  court,  is  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  shows  that  a  good  deal, 
at  all  events,  of  the  modern  tapestry  work  of 
France  is  based  on  good  models ;  in  an  artistic 
sense,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  this  work  is  much 
better  than  the  Gobelins,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  artistic  centre  of  tapestry  work.  There  are 
no  doubt  in  this  part  of  the  exhibition  tapestry 
landscapes  and  other  pictures  which  are  worse 
than  the  Gobelins  work  of  the  same  kind 
because,  while  equally  bad  in  principle,  they 
are  not  so  fine  in  workmanship ;  but  in  general 
the  tapestry  work  here  is  truly  decorative  in 
character,  consisting  of  large  flowing  bold 
designs  of  conventional  foliage,  perfectly  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  material.  Of  •  course 
this  is  rather  a  prosaic  type  of  design ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  fancy  and  invention  that  may 
be  illustrated  in  such  tapestry  as  that  of  the 
inner  hall  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  it  is  at  all 
events  good  of  its  kind  and  entirely  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  point  of  taste. 

The  next  court  is  occupied  with  “Horlo- 
gerie,”and  after  lookingat  thebeautiful  designs 
of  the  old  watches  in  the  loan  exhibition  at 
the  Trocaddro,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  such 
an  almost  total  want  of  artistic  feeling  or 
interest  in  this  large  collection  of  modern 
French  clocks  and  watches.  We  are  looking 
at  exhibits,  in  this  article,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  really  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  object  in  this  collection  which  an 
artist  would  care  to  possess  for  the  sake  of 
its  design.  A  clock  or  timepiece  is  such  a 
suggestive  thing,  too,  for  artistic  treatment, 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  art  applied  to 
objects  of  daily  use  here  if  anywhere.  But  it 
is  not  so.  Plenty  of  pretty  workmanship 
there  is ;  but  not  an  idea  worth  speaking  of 
among  the  whole.  Savoye  freres  show  good 
taste  aud  a  desire  for  rich  effect  in  their 
decorative  treatment  of  the  backs  of 
watches,  though  these  are  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  scroll-work  motifs.  There 
are  foolish  knick-knacks  in  plenty,  such  as 
Farcot’s  timepieces  in  the  shape  of  windmills, 
lighthouses  &c. ;  but  in  a  general  way  the 
modern  French  clockmaker  seems  to  rise  to 
nothing  higher  in  design  than  a  miniature 
architectural  treatment  of  a  timepiece,  with 
Classic  columns  at  the  angles.  One  only 
original  idea  we  noticed  as  worth  mention,  a 
clock  by  Am6aume  in  which  the  dial  is  a 


large  disc  decorated  with  foliage  meandering 
over  it,  and  with  two  apertures  on  it  in  which 
appear  the  figures  showing  the  hour  and 
minute  respectively,  a  figure  dropping  and 
another  succeeding  it  each  minute  ;  this  disc 
is  held  aloft  by  two  draped  nymphs  in  silver, 
not  remarkable  for  design  or  modelling  :  still 
there  is  a  distinctive  idea  in  this,  which  does 
not  impress  one  as  if  merely  turned  out  of  a 
clock  manufactory  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
court  dedicated  to  bronzes.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  these  are  simply  objets  de  luxe ,  a 
description  which  applies  to  the  whole  show 
of  work  by  the  great  fashionable  firm  of 
Barbedienne,  who  have  a  whole  section  of  the 
court  to  themselves.  “They  have  their 
reward  ”  we  presume,  in  wealth  and  great 
patronage ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  look  round 
all  their  collection  of  handsome  and  costly 
things  without  seeing  one  which  bespeaks 
any  higher  object  than  to  please  popular 
taste  and  fill  up  the  saloons  of  wealthy 
houses  in  a  showy  manner,  or  which 
looks  as  if  the  mind  and  feeling  and 
enjoyment  of  the  maker  had  gone  into 
it.  In  the  centre  of  the  Barbedienne 
territory  is  their  piece  de  resistance  in  the 
shape  of  a  tumultuous  and  costly  clock-case 
standing  11  or  12  ft.  high,  built  up  in  archi¬ 
tectural  stages  with  various  costly  materials  ; 
but  there  is  no  ruling  idea  or  motive  in  the 
design ;  it  is  simply  to  make  something  as 
elaborate  and  costly  as  possible.  Behind  this 
is  an  erection  that  really  is  artistic,  though  in 
a  material  that  is  not  costly  or  “  precious  ” ; 
this  is  a  fountain  in  wrought-iron  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Marron,  areally  powerful  piece  of  work, 
rising  in  a  lofty  canopy  of  foliage  around 
uprights  with  a  figure  in  the  centre  ;  some  of 
the  foliage  work,  unfortunately,  is  too  realistic 
(the  constant  stumbling-block  of  clever 
wrought-iron  workers),  but  this  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work  done  in  the  spirit  of 
an  artist.  Among  other  objects  that  are 
superior  in  type  to  their  surroundings  are 
L.  Martin’s  large  silvered  vase  showing  reliefs 
of  figures  entwined  with  scrolls,  of  fine  design 
and  style ;  Gosset’s  wrought-iron  repousstS 
work  is  good ;  a  large  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  partly  occupied  by  a  collection 
of  admirable  models  in  bronze,  small  size, 
by  More,  from  the  works  of  M.  Fremiet ;  and 
the  same  stand  contains  some  beautiful 
toreutic  work  in  the  shape  of  figures  of  birds, 
&c.,  executed  in  silver  with  great  delicacy. 
The  collection  illustrating  Thiebaut  frdres’ 
work  in  bronze  castings  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  exhibits  of  the  central 
avenue;  this  is  splendid  as  an  exhibition  of 
bronze  founding,  which  is  what  we  believe  it 
professes  to  be,  the  Thiebauts  being  repro¬ 
ducers  of  artists’  work.  The  drawback  to 
the  majority  of  the  work  exhibited  in  the 
bronze  court  is  that  it  is  manufacture  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  art. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  east  side  of  the 
centre  avenue  is  to  be  found,  partly  in  win¬ 
dows  in  the  building  itself,  and  partly  in  a 
small  room  reserved  for  it,  what  stained  glass 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  Exhibition ; 
and  a  poor  show  it  is,  considering  the 
occasion.  The  house  of  Cbampigneulles 
is  responsible  for  most  of  it ;  and  the 
only  two  things  of  really  high  interest 
in  the  collection  are  the  two  of  which  we 
have  some  time  ago  published  illustrations, 
“  The  return  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,”  and  a 
study  of  a  window  in  early  French  Renais¬ 
sance  style.  There  are  three  Renaissance¬ 
looking  windows  in  each  transept  of  the 
building  at  this  point,  containing  much  white 
glass  picked  out  with  yellow,  and  with  figures 
of  fine  bold  design  drawn  in  grisaille,  very 
much  like  some  of  the  windows  in  this  style 
that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  only  not  so  well  done.  The 
small  room  of  stained  glass  is  worth  looking 
into  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  little  pieces  in 
it  of  special  merit.  But  it  is  clear  that 
stained  glass  art  in  France  is  not  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  if  this  is  all  it  can 
show  in  so  important  an  Exhibition. 

The  galleries  on  the  east  side  of  the  central 


avenue  are  to  a  great  extent  devoted  to  ex¬ 
hibits  which  do  not  come  under  the  class  of 
subjects  we  are  now  treating  of.  There  is  one 
court  devoted  to  firearms  and  sporting  ex¬ 
hibits,  one  to  dress  (which  might  come  into 
the  region  of  art  but  mostly  does  not),  and 
one  to  textiles,  especially  Lyons  goods,  which 
occupy  naturally  a  very  large  space.  The 
general  character  of  these  silks  and  other 
stuffs  implies  a  general  level  of  cultivated 
taste — there  is  little,  perhaps  nothing,  that 
can  be  said  to  be  in  bad  taste ;  but  there  is 
also  little  evidence  of  that  kind  of  delight  in 
a  noble  and  free  style  of  pattern  design  which 
is  the  glory  of  Renaissance  textiles,  and  of  which 
there  are  at  all  events  more  and  better 
examples  to  be  found  in  England  than  in 
France  at  present.  Little  attention  or  inte¬ 
rest  seems  to  attach  to  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition  ;  the  court  is  usually  empty.  The 
most  popular  by  far  of  all  the  “  expositions 
diverses  ”  is  the  court  devoted  to  “Bijouterie.” 
This  is  a  very  extensive  collection,  so  much 
so  that  one  would  suppose  that  every  jeweller 
of  any  importance  in  Paris  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  ;  an  admiring  crowd  press  around 
the  principal  cases,  the  majority  women,  but 
with  a  large  admixture  of  the  other  sex 
also.  Considering  how  bad  is  the  taste 
of  English  dealers  and  purchasers  in  this 
class  of  work  at  present,  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  patriotism,  to  find 
that  there  was  better  and  more  artistic 
work  to  be  had  no  further  off  than  Paris  ;  but 
it  is  a  satisfaction  the  discerning  visitor  will 
not  enjoy.  Taking  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
it  proves  that  at  all  events  Paris  is  not  in  this 
department  of  work  one  iota  in  advance  of 
the  standard  of  Bond  -  street.  Ladies,  we 
believe,  think  otherwise  ;  but  in  these  matters 
ladies  have  mysterious  canons  of  taste  of  their 
own,  inexplicable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art  criticism.  The  designs  to  be  seen  in  this 
immense  collection  consist  merely  of  the  most 
ordinary  devices  of  arrangements  of  stones  in 
star  shapes,  or  in  imitation  of  sprays  of  leaf 
See.,  repeated  with  little  variation  and  no  in¬ 
vention.  Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  some 
silver  and  gold  bracelets,  such  as  those  of 
Savard  in  “  argent  ciselo,”  which  are  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  work ;  and  there  is  one 
case  by  Amant-Benard  which  shows  really 
artistic  work,  and  in  this  sense  stands  almost 
alone  in  the  collection.  These  consist  of  delicate 
openwork  caskets  and  ornaments  in  gold  and 
silver,  very  minutely  modelled,  entirely  in 
conventional  designs  of  great  beauty  and  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  leaves  &c.,  which  seem  to  form  the 
highest  flight  of  the  bulk  of  the  designs. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  Greek  in  delicacy  and 
refinement,  and  unlike  anything  else  to  be 
seen  in  their  neighbourhood. 

A  review  of  the  art  work  in  this  extensive 
quarter  of  the  Exhibition  leads,  in  short,  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  France  is  at  the 
head  of  the  world  in  sculpture,  and  taken  all 
round  perhaps  in  painting  also  (though  in 
certain  fields  England  may  claim  superiority), 
in  the  class  of  ornamental  work  which  more 
than  any  other  forms  the  gauge  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  artistic  taste  of  a  nation,  she  has  no  claim 
to  that  superiority  in  artistic  taste  or  feeling 
which  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  claimed  for 
her.  She  is  a  profuse  and  splendid  manu¬ 
factory  of  objets  de  luxe,  that  is  all ;  and  that 
is  not  art. 


Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering. 

— Sir  Douglas  Galton  distributed,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  certificates  gained  by  the  students  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Sir  Douglas 
reviewed  the  progress  of  engineering  during  the 
century,  dwelling  specially  upon  the  increased 
accuracy  of  work,  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  to  advances 
in  metallurgy,  and  other  circumstances  which 
give  new  opportunities  to  the  engineer.  He 
adverted  to  the  careful  work  and  thorough 
training  given  in  the  school.  The  report  was 
read  by  Mr.  Shenton,  and  showed  an  increased 
number  of  students,  and  that  the  successes 
have  been  numerous.  The  examiners  of  the 
erm  were  Mr.  H.  Y.  Rudston  Read,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Milne. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


NOTES. 

I1E  Board  of  Trade  have  issued  a 
circular  relating  to  the  procedure 
they  intend  to  adopt  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  objections  to  the  railway 
classifications.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
made  uniform  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  They  are  already  identical  in  many 
respects,  and  the  schedule  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  will  be  taken  by 
the  Board  as  a  representative  one, — though 
only  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  general  conditions.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  what  course  will  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  mileage  rates ;  but  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  again  take  the  London 
and  North-Western  schedule  as  a  basis,  seeing 
that  the  charges  that  Company  propose  to 
make  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
several  of  the  other  trunk  lines.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  great  gain  if  all  the  rates 
could  be  made  uniform  as  well  as  all 
the  classifications  ;  but,  as  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Companies  (which  vary 
so  considerably)  cannot  in  fairness  be 
altogether  ignored,  perhaps  this  is  too 
much  to  expect.  The  Board  boldly  propose 
to  take  the  subject  of  station  terminals  at 
the  first  sitting  (Oct.  15),  and  notify  that 
objectors  may  appear  themselves  or  by  any 
authorised  representative.  Judging  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  speeches  at  the  half-yearly 
meetings,  the  conferences  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  not  been  altogether  fruitless. 
Lord  Colville  of  Culross,  at  the  Great 
Northern  meeting,  said  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that  an  arrangement  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  parties  would  be  arrived  at; 
while  Sir  Richard  Moon  (London  and  North- 
Western)  said  that  in  some  few  cases  objec¬ 
tors  have  shown  no  disposition  to  negotiate  ; 
but  in  many  others  a  willingness  has  been 
manifested  to  assist  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  railway  companies  in  the  difficult  task 
imposed  upon  them,  and  that  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  (Mr.  Armytage)  stated  that  they  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  recognised  body  who 
thoroughly  represented  all  the  trades ;  and 
pathetically  remarked  that  they  were  longing 
for  rest  and  peace,  so  that  they  might  look 
after  their  business  without  so  many  interrup¬ 
tions.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  very  wel¬ 
come  to  all  concerned. 


WE  have  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  “  common 
employment  ”  as  barring  compensation  from 
the  employer  for  injury  caused  by  one  of  his 
servants  to  another,  obnoxious  as  it  is  to  the 
working  classes  and  their  political  partisans, 
is  in  itself  a  wholesome  and  even  necessary 
enactment  to  safeguard  the  employer  from 
being  victimised.  But  we  must  admit  that 
it  may  be  pushed  too  far,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  matter  of  Johnson 
v.  Lindsay,  heard  on  appeal  before  Lords 
Justices  Cotton,  Fry,  and  Lopes.  The  plaintiff 
was  in  the  employment  of  a  general  contractor 
on  a  building  on  which  the  defendants,  iron- 
founders,  were  engaged  to  fit  a  fireproof  flooring 
on  the  seventh  story.  There  was  to  be  a 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  clothes,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  was  to  be  executed  by  Lindsay  &  Co. 
The  main  .contractors  contracted  for  the 
whole  work,  but  they  were  to  provide  the 
sum  of  213/.,  to  be  paid  to  Lindsay  &  Co., 
<(or  any  other  firm  approved  of  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,”  for  this  particular  work.  One  of  the 
defendant’s  men  let  an  iron  bucket  fall  on  the 
plaintiff,  causing  him  serious  injuries.  The 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff :  50/.  damages. 
The  Divisional  Court  set  aside  the  verdict, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  its  decision 
by  a  majority  of  two  of  the  Judges,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendants  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractors,  and  that  it  was  a 
case  of  “common  employment.”  Lord  Justice 
Fry  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  independent  contractors.  lie  con¬ 


sidered  that  they  were  specialists  brought  on 
to  the  job  to  do  certain  special  work  by  their 
own  skilled  men  who  were  under  their  own 
orders,  and  not  under  the  orders  of  Messrs. 
Higgs  &  Hill  the  general  contractors.  The 
learned  Judges  who  ruled  otherwise  took  the 
line  that  the  general  contractors  and  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  working  together  for  a  common 
object.  No  doubt  in  a  sense  they  were  ;  but 
the  men  employed  were  certainly  not  under 
a  common  employer,  and  though  the  case  is 
no  doubt  a  difficult  one  both  in  regard  to  law 
and  justice,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  at 
least  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Lord 
Justice  Frys  ruling.  The  plaintiff  was  not  in 
the  service  of  the  defendants,  and  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  carrying  on  independent  work,  by 
arrangement,  with  their  own  men  and  (as  far 
as  appears)  their  own  plant.  They  were 
certainly  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
words,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractors,  and 
that  they  were  so  in  a  legal  sense  seems  a 
conclusion  very  much  open  to  question,  to  say 
the  least. 


A  CURIOUS  controversy  is  going  on  in 
regard  to  the  tower  and  spire  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Coventry,  -which,  as  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  aware,  has  been  undergoing 
some  absolutely  necessary  repair  and  resto¬ 
ration  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott.  It 
is  now  a  question  whether  the  tower  is  strong 
enough  to  make  it  prudent  to  hang  again  the 
peal  of  ten  bells,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
architect  and  the  bell-founders  seems  con¬ 
clusive  that  it  is  not.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  bells  should  be  rehung  to 
chime  only,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Committee  remarked,  “  The  people  of 
Coventry  would  not  care  a  farthing  rushlight 
for  that  ” ;  and  they  are  right.  A  committee 
of  honorary  architects,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Ewan  Christian,  Herbert  Carpenter,  Jas. 
Brooks,  W.  White,  and  J.  P.  Seddon, 
have  reported  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  hang  the  bells  unless  the  north 
and  south  windows  of  the  tower, 
including  their  internal  and  external  arches, 
were  taken  out  and  replaced  by  solid 
masonry,  and  powerful  central  buttresses  of 
adequate  width  and  projection  carried  up 
sixty  feet,  as  far  as  the  springing  of  the 
windows  on  the  second  story.  The  report 
concludes  with  an  expression  of  opinion 
“that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  authentic 
design  of  one  of  the  finest  towers  in  England 
should  be  interfered  with,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  ringing  a  peal  of  bells,  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  -which  within  its  walls  the  original 
designers,  it  is  quite  certain,  could  never 
have  contemplated.”  This  seems  the  common 
sense  of  the  matter ;  but  Mr.  Christian 
has  sprung  a  rider  on  his  co-signatories  dis¬ 
senting  from  this  “  archteological  ”  opinion,  and 
bringing  in  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pearson 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  buttresses 
and  closing  up  of  the  windows  would  be  quite 
a  proper  course  to  take.  This  only  shows 
what  an  unsafe  and  capricious  guide  Mr. 
Pearson  is  in  such  matters.  He  has  been 
occupied  at  Westminster  Ilall  in  purely 
“  archaeological  ”  erections,  and  now  he  wants 
to  take  the  opposite  line  and  entirely  alter  a 
famous  tower  for  the  sake  of  hanging  bells 
there.  Now  if  the  bells  were  a  necessity,  or 
formed  part  of  the  design,  there  would  be 
reason  in  this :  but  St.  Michael's  tower  was 
not  built  for  bells ;  it  is  a  work  of  art,  as  well 
as  of  archaeological  interest,  and  to  alter  it  to 
this  extent  for  such  a  purpose,  especially  as  a 
subscriber  has  promised  to  give  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  tower  adequate  for  the  bells, 
seems  to  us  nearly  if  not  quite  in¬ 
excusable.  For  the  present  the  matter 
is  in  abeyance.  As  our  readers  know,  we 
have  never  supported  the  purely  archaeolo¬ 
gical  view  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  this  is  a 
proposal  to  alter  and  certainly  to  some  extent 
deform  the  design  of  an  ancient  and  very  fine 
tower  and  spire,  for  the  mere  object  of  hang¬ 
ing  bells  in  it.  The  Restoration  Committee 
had  much  better  build  a  new  bell-tower, 
towards  which  they  are  offered  material 
assistance,  and  leave  the  old  tower  unaltered. 


[Aug.  17,  1889. 


THE  portfolio  of  drawings  of  full-sized 
Greek  mouldings  and  decorative  detail, 
which  Mr.  Schultz  has  brought  back  from 
Greece,  and  which  we  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting,  ought  to  fully  answer 
the  wishes  of  those  who,  as  notified  from  time 
to  time  tin  our  columns,  subscribed  to  the 
“  Greek  Mouldings  Illustration  Fund  ”  for 
enabling  Mr.  Schultz  to  devote  more  time 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  given  to  this 
interesting  and  valuable  work.  He  has  made 
good  use  of  his  time,  and  brought  back  a 
large  collection  of  the  class  of  drawing 
which  was  specially  desired  by  those 
who  promoted  the  work,  viz.  :  the 
full  -  size  and  accurately  -  taken  profiles 
of  Greek  mouldings.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Schultz  has  made  a  considerable  number 
of  carefully  realistic  sketches  in  water-colour 
of  portions  of  Greek  masonry  showing  remains 
of  colour.  The  texture  and  lines  of  the 
weather-stained  marble,  and  the  precise  extent 
and  nature  of  the  indications  of  colour  remain¬ 
ing,  have  evidently  been  carefully  copied, 
and  if  some  of  these  coloured  sketches  can  be 
reproduced  in  facsimile  by  chromo-lithography, 
they  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection, 
which,  when  published  (as  we  hope  it  will  be 
before  long),  will  be  a  very  important  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  illustration  of  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  in  matters  of  detail  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  adequately  illustrated  as 
yet.  _ 

rpiIE  curate  of  St.  Edmund  the  King, 
A  Lombard-street  writes  (in  the  Athenosuin) 
to  the  effect  that  whilst  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Commission  has  not  yet  reported,  a 
unanimous  decision  against  the  church’s  de¬ 
struction  is  confidently  expected.  It  appears 
that  any  of  the  vestries  concerned  can  alter 
the  scheme.  “  So  far,  then,”  he  adds,  “  from 
the  destruction  of  the  church  being  decided 
upon,  the  fact  is  that,  thanks  to  the  noble 
stand  made  by  the  parishioners  and  congre¬ 
gation,  the  church  is  safe . But,  on  the 

other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
Commission  may  recommend  the  destruction 
of  All  Hallows,  Lombard-street.”  The  latter 
church,  which  has  long  served  for  the  united 
parishes  of  All  Hallows,  or  All  Hallows 
Grass  Church,  St.  Bene’t  Gracechurch,  St. 
Dionis  Backchurch,  and  St.  Leonard,  East- 
cheap,  was  completed  in  1G94,  after  Wren’s 
designs,  at  a  cost  of  8,058/.  15s.  6d.  Nearly 
hidden  by  buildings  around,  and  with  a  not 
very  striking  exterior,  it  contains  a  beautiful 
marble  font  with  a  cover,  from  St.  Bene’t, 
and  some  very  fine  wood-carving,  particu¬ 
larly  over  the  two  door  cases  or  lobbies,  now 
used  as  cupboards.  The  pulpit,  its  sounding- 
board,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  reredos,  are 
attributed  to  Gibbons.  In  the  “  void  ”  is  a 
handsome  trophy  of  the  Royal  arms.  The 
ten  coloured  windows  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Gibson.  The  old  Lombard-street 
gateway  was  removed  into  the  vestibule, 
beneath  the  tower,  at  the  south-western 
angle,  in  1865.  The  organ,  by  Harris  (1695) 
was  rebuilt  by  Gray  &  Davison,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  by  Messrs. 
Francis,  architects,  in  1870.  The  interior  had 
been  “  repaired  and  beautified  ”  in  1847 ;  in 
1880  it  was  re-decorated,  and  lighted  from  the 
roof.  The  parish  stands  in  the  three  Wards 
of  Bishopsgate,  Bridge,  and  Langboume  ;  the 
benefice,  now  worth  about.  700/.,  is  a  “  pecu¬ 
liar”  of  Canterbury,  having  been  given  to 
that  See  by  one  Brightmer,  in  1053,  under 
name  of  Gerscherche.  The  old  church  was 
rebuilt  by  John  Warner,  sheriff,  in  1494,  and 
his  son  Robert.  Here,  after  service  on  Good 
Friday,  is  observed  the  will,  dated  April  24, 
1586,  of  Peter  Symondes,  citizen  and  mercer, 
by  the  gift  to  sixty  of  the  younger  Bluecoat 
boys  of  a  bag  of  raisins  and  a  new  penny. 
A  Bible  (1613),  together  with  Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. 
(1548-9),  are  relics  from  the  Great  Fire  which 
destroyed  St.  Bene’t’s  Church.  The  interior 
is  almost  a  model,  in  practical  qualities,  of  a 
church  for  congregational  worship,  besides 
containing  much  fine  work  in  detail ;  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  it  should  be 
destroyed. 
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WE  hear  that  the  new  palace  for  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  late  Major  Mant,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  which  has  been  already  eight 
years  in  course  of  erection,  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  According  to  the  Indian 
Engineer,  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
edifice  consists  exclusively  of  stone,  being 
•described  as  in  “  the  late  florid  style  of  Upper 
India,”  with  a  large  element  of  Gujerati 
•details.  The  proportions  are  immense,  the 
facade  having  a  total  length  of  500  ft.,  while 
the  Durbar  hall,  with  its  flat  roof,  presents  a 
clear  span  of  54  ft.,  and  is  thus  one  of  the 
largest  in  India.  This  apartment  is  adorned 
with  an  elaborate  enamelled-iron  ceiling, 
executed  in  coloured  arabesques,  separated  by 
moulded  gold  ribbing.  The  floor  and  walls 
will  be  inlaid  with  marble  and  enamelled 
mosaic  work,  on  account  of  which  a  number  of 
Italian  workmen  have  been  specially  engaged 
to  perform  this  part  of  the  undertaking.  Messrs. 
Damon  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  have  been  instructed 
to  carry  out  the  task  of  ornamenting  several 
other  apartments  in  the  interior.  The  total 
outlay  is  estimated  at  250,000/.  (exclusive  of 
the  rich  interior  decorations),  thus  forming 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  extensive  modern 
buildings  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 
So  far  the  information  of  our  Indian  con¬ 
temporary  ;  but  as  to  the  real  artistic  quality 
in  a  building  designed  by  an  English  engineer 
and  furnished  by  a  firm  of  French  fashionable 
^upholsterers,  we  may  be  permitted  to  enter¬ 
tain  much  misgiving. 

IN  Freebridge-Lynn  hundred,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  Castle- Acre,  where  exten¬ 
sive  explorations  have  been  undertaken, 
stands  Middleton  Towers,  which,  together 
with  an  estate  of  711  acres,  is  placed  in  the 
market.  The  house,  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1860,  stands  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Lynn,  by  the  road  to  S  waff  ham.  Formerly 
known  as  Tytherington  Hall,  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  built  temp.  Henry  VI.  by  Thomas, 
Lord  Scales,  K.G.,  a  distinguished  soldier 
in  our  wars  with  the  French.  The  Middleton 
property  passed  to  the  Woodvilles  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Anthony, 
Earl  Rivers.  The  Lords  Scales  had  been 
•settled  here  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
when  Roger  de  Scales  married  Muriel,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Jeffrey  de  Lisewis.  Roger 
and  his  wife  brought  a  band  of  monks  to 
Middleton,  then  called  Shiplade,  and  esta¬ 
blished  them,  together  with  some  religious 
women,  in  the  now  ruined  Blackborough 
Priory,  in  the  vale  of  the  river  Nar.  ■  Their 
•son,  Robert,  re-dedicated  the  priory  to  the 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Katharine,  and  settled  it 
upon  a  party  of  Benedictine  nuns.  At  the 
suppression  the  property  was  valued  as  being 
worth  76/.  3s.  Od.  a  year.  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  to  the  bishops  of  Norwich.  A  view 
of  the  moated  tower  will  be  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  “  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,” 
vol.  xi.  (1809). 


IN  the  current  number  of  the  Portfolio 
the  pen-and-pencil  illustrations  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Loftie  and  Mr. 
Railton  respectively,  are  continued,  deal- 
dng  in  this  number  with  Poet’s  Corner  and 
<the  Chapter-house.  Of  the  interior  of  the 
'Chapter-house  Mr.  Railton  contributes  a  full- 
size  plate  which  rather  exemplifies  the  danger 
into  which  his  style  of  handling  is  apt  to 
betray  an  architectural  artist,  of  making  arti¬ 
ficial  effects  of  contrasted  light  and  dark  ;  the 
■central  pier  being  represented  in  a  patchwork 
•of  black  and  white  which  is  far  too  forced. 
The  number  is  headed  by  an  appreciative 
article  on  the  sculpture  work  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  small  illustration  of  the  Preston 
pediment  sculpture,  and  another  of  one  of  the 
sculptor’s  most  graceful  works,  the  statuette 
•entitled  “  Memories.”  It  is  odd,  however,  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  should  have  omitted  all  men¬ 
tion  in  the  article  of  what  was  not  only  one 
-of  Mr.  Mullins’s  best  works,  the  “  Esau  and 
Isaac,”  but  the  one  which  first  gained  him  a 
central  position  and  a  great  deal  of  public 
notice  at  the  Academy  Exhibition. 


A  REPORT  by  Mr.  Spear  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  (June  27)  on  the 
causes  of  fatality  from  croup  and  other  throat 
affections  in  the  ITorwich  Registration  sub¬ 
district,  reveals  a  truly  delightful  state  of 
things  in  regard  both  to  sanitary  conditions 
and  sanitary  legislation.  Norwich  is,  it 
appears,  a  town  recently  developed  from  a 
village,  owing  to  the  formation  there  of  exten¬ 
sive  locomotive  works  for  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway :  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
way  in  which  it  has  developed  : 

“  In  effect,  whole  streets  and  rows  of  houses  stand 
in  a  perfect  sea  of  mud  and  slush,  sewage  still 
trickles  in  foul  gutters  over  the  bare  surfaces,  and 
so  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  local  building  bye-laws  that  important  sanitary 
requirements  in  the  construction  of  new  houses 

have  been  habitually  infringed . The  main 

highway  of  the  town,  paved  or  macadamised,  is  in 
most  places  in  a  state  of  great  dis-repair  and  full  of 
holes,  a  condition  which  leads  to  much  lodgment  of 
moisture.  Of  some  seventy  to  eighty  privato 
streets  only  five  had,  up  to  April,  1889,  been 
‘  metalled,  paved,  and  channelled,’  although  I  was 
told  that,  according  to  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Authority  22  should  have  been  completed  in  the 
previous  October.  Even  these  few  completed 
streets,  owing  to  the  passage  on  to  them  of  traffic 
from  excessively  miry  surroundings,  and  to  defec¬ 
tive  scavaging,  were  on  my  inspection  only  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  rest  by  the  absence  of  the  deep 
ruts  and  holes  into  which  the  muddy  surface  of  the 
latter  had  been  ploughed.  As  to  many  of  these 
latter,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  access  to 
the  houses  could  only  be  gained  by  wading  for  con¬ 
siderable  distances  ankle-deep  in  slush, — a  mode  of 
progress  only  occasionally  to  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  the  insecure  stepping-stones  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  laid  down . For  excrement  dis¬ 

posal  privy-middens  are  in  universal  use,  and  even 
in  the  newer  property  these  receptacles  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  present  all  the  chief  faults  of  the  old- 
fashioned  middenstead.  They  are  of  large  size 
(about  8  ft.  by  4  ft.),  sunk  some  3  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  of  porous  mate¬ 
rial.  Excavated  in  a  damp  soil,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  flooded  to  over- flowing  with  surface 
water,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  their  contents 
are  habitually  wet.  They  are  emptied  at  irregular 
intervals  by  contractors  in  the  service  of  the 
Authority.  The  solid  contents  are  thrown  on  to 
the  bare  surface  of  the  back  lanes  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  scavengers’  carts,  while  the  liquid 
remains  in  or  about  the  middenstead.  The  people 
generally  complain  much  of  this  state  of  things, 
saying  that  they  are  prevented  from  opening  their 
back  doors  and  windows  by  the  foul  odours.  One 
woman,  living  in  Autumn-street,  quite  a  new  street, 
but  one  that  has  already  suffered  much  from  pre¬ 
ventable  sickness,  attributed  her  indisposition, 
from  which  she  was  just  recovering,  to  the  exces¬ 
sively  offensive  condition  of  the  back  premises  of 
the  dwelling,  and  these  I  found  on  inspection  were 
partially  flooded  by  liquid  oozing  from  a  neigh¬ 
bour's  middenstead. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  newer 
localities  are  exposed  in  this  connexion  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  Authority  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  enforcement  of  their  own  bye-laws, 
for  by  the  latter  (confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  July,  1886)  a  proper  and  safe  method 
of  privy  construction  is  duly  prescribed.  So  little, 
however,  do  the  Authority  recognise  this,  that  in 
order  to  obviate,  as  it  is  supposed,  tho  intolerable 
nuisance  of  a  flooded  middenstead,  the  futile  and 
long  since  discredited  plan  of  draining  that  recep¬ 
tacle  by  a  drain  communication  with  the  common 
sewer  has  of  late  been  proposed,  and  this  although 
the  plan  is  expressly  forbidden  by  their  own  bye¬ 
laws."  _ 

ANOTHER  report  by  Mr.  Spear  (July  9) 
deals  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
IIoo  Rural  Sanitary  District,  and  is  nearly  as 
bad  reading.  Here,  we  are  told,  deep  privy 
pits  or  large  sunk  midden-privies  are  almost 
universally  used  for  excrement  and  solid 
refuse  disposal.  In  many  cases  they  are 
situated  close  to  the  dwellings.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  street,  “  Wilson’s-row,”  has  been 
gibbeted  in  a  former  report.  Mr.  Spear 
says : — 

“  Its  condition  still  is  deplorable.  The  huge 
privy-middens  at  the  rear  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  ruinous  state,  and  filth  of  all  sorts  is  littered 
about  the  unpaved  surrounding  surface.  The 
houses  at  the  further  extremity  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  drains,  and  the  liquid  sewage  trickles 
over  the  bare  ground  into  foul  pools,  while  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  row  the  drain  connexions 
are  of  such  a  nature, — dilapidated  surface  channels 
leading  to  one  or  two  gully  gratings, — that  the  same 
result  is  arrived  at.  The  gullies,  moreover,  are  said 
to  be  as  often  stopped  as  not,  and  accordingly  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  liquid  sewage  is  thrown  over 
the  bank  of  an  adjoining  clay  pit.  The  contents  of 
the  privy-middens,  too,  have  been  emptied  down 


the  banks  of  this  excavation,  so  that  the  latter, 
which  comes  close  up  to  the  house  yards,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  filthy  swamp.  Wilson’s-row  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  well  of  one  is  said 
not  to  afford  good  water,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
trickling  down  the  sides  from  the  surface  ;  that  of 
another  to  afford  water  that  ‘ 1  stinks  horribly  ”  ;  and 
the  third  section  (sometimes,  I  believe,  called 
“  Broad’s  ”  Row)  is  not  provided  with  water.  The 
inhabitants  are  left  to  obtain  water  where  best  they 
can,  and  for  the  most  part  a  neighbouring  public- 
house  is  resorted  to." 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  report,  we 
read  again  the  tale  of  official  indifference  and 
carelessness : — 

"The  Authority  have  made  no  provision  any¬ 
where  in  the  district  for  refuse  removal  ;  and  their 
failure  to  secure  auy  amelioration  of  the  filth 
nuisances  that  prevail  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
this  initial  mistake,  .  .  .  Another  principal  cause 
of  failure  has  been  the  complete  absence  of  any 
propor  organisation  in  the  sanitary  machinery  of 
the  district.  Tho  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  never  inspect  the  district  in 
company  ;  they  never  confer  together  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  and  requirements  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  the  Inspector  never  reports  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  when 
the  latter  himself  reports  nuisances  to  the  Autho¬ 
rity,  the  Inspector,  looking  at  the  nuisances  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  seems  not  infrequently  to 
make  light  of  conditions  regarded  by  the  Medical 
Officer  as  injurious  to  health.’’ 


WE  referred,  in  a  “Note”  in  our  paper 
for  April  6  last,  to  the  ingenious 
though  simple  invention,  patented  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Pickard,  of  canals  on  a  new  principle, 
—the  principle,  viz.,  of  an  induced  current 
imparted  to  the  water  by  fixed  paddle-wheels 
or  screws.  By  this  induced  current  the  boats 
are  carried  along  without  resorting  to  pro¬ 
pulsion  or  traction,  and  as  they  can  be  locked 
up,  they  require  no  boatmen  or  attendants. 
As  we  explained  in  our  former  “  Note,”  the 
canal  is  made  with  a  double  channel,  each 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  wide, — just  wide  enough  to 
take  one  boat, — the  boats  being  fitted  with 
friction  rollers  to  prevent  jamming.  The 
induced  current  is  continuous  on  each  division 
of  the  canal, — up  one  side  and  down  another, 
one  motor  only  being  required  for  each 
level.  Since  our  former  “  Note  ”  was  written, 
we  have  seen  a  report  which  has  been  made 
upon  Mr.  Pickard’s  system  of  canal  naviga¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Rymer-Jones,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  who  estimates  that  “  the  power  required 
by  centrifugal  pump  or  marine  screw  to 
generate  a  current  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  in  a  channel  4  ft.  deep 
by  4  ft.  wide,  and  one  mile  in  length,  will 
not  exceed  10  h.-p.,  and  each  succeeding  mile 
will  require  f  of  one  h.-p.  extra,  or  a  decrease 
of  speed  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  boats  put  upon 
it.”  As  the  boats  can  be  fitted  with  trolly- 
wheels,  they  can  be  hauled  overland  to 
quarries,  collieries,  factories,  &c.,  for  loading 
and  unloading.  Mr.  Pickard’s  system  of 
navigation  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
capable  of  application  to  existing  canals. 
When  we  wrote  last,  we  had  only  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  working  models 
of  the  invention.  The  favourable  opinion  which, 
we  then  formed  of  its  practicability  has  been 
confirmed  by  a  visit  to  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
where  a  company  called  the  Venetian  Canal 
Company  have  constructed  a  working  canal 
on  Mr.  Pickard’s  system.  This  small  canal, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  is  intended  only  for 
pleasure  traffic,  and  as  such  ought  at  all  events 
to  prove  a  more  popular  entertainment  than 
the  steam  round-about.  The  canal,  which  is 
218  yards  long,  has  a  uniform  breadth  of  4  ft., 
and  an  average  depth  of  about  18  in.  The 
entire  mass  of  water  is  kept  in  motion  by  a 
small  stationary  upright  engine  of  1-horse 
power,  working  with  200  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  actuates  a  paddle-wheel  of 
9  ft.  in  diameter,  making  eight  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  induced  current  resulting 
from  which  carries  the  boats  round  the  circuit 
of  218  yards  in  a  period  of  four  minutes. 
Boats  holding  from  four  to  six  passengers 
each  are  conveyed  on  this  current.  Three 
such  boats  were  during  the  Bank  Holiday 
week  in  pretty  frequent  requisition.  This 
canal  is,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
a  single  continuous  one,  being  an  irregular 
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circle  on  plan,  and  consequently  it  differs  in 
some  of  its  arrangements  from  an  up-and- 
down-line  traffic  canal ;  but  it  clearly  shows 
the  practicability,  on  a  working  scale,  of  Mr. 
Pickard’s  invention,  which  seems  likely  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of 
water-transport. 

THE  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  Cornish  v.  The  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  sad  as  the  case  is,  ought  to 
act  as  a  wholesome  warning  to  persons 
who  omit  to  take  common  precautions  for 
their  own  safety.  The  plaintiff  was  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Cornish,  farmer, 
who  had  insured  himself  for  1,000/.  in  the 
Accident  Insurance  Company  in  case  of  death 
caused  by  personal  injury.  The  policy  con¬ 
tained  an  exception  “  in  the  case  of  death 
happening  by  injuries  received  on  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  insured  to  obvious  risk  of 
injury”  (we  take  the  wording  from  the  Times' 
law  reports,  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  textually  that  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  proviso).  The  deceased  was  a 
farmer  owning  land  on  both  sides  of 
a  railway,  and  in  crossing  the  railway 
at  a  place  where  there  was  no  proper 
crossing,  had  just  put  his  foot  on  the 
down  line  when  he  was  aware  of  a  train  close 
to  him,  and  the  poor  man  was  knocked  down 
and  killed.  His  representatives  claimed  that 
it  was  an  accident  such  as  was  covered  by 
the  insurance,  and  as  an  argument  it  was 
adduced  that  an  up-train  had  just  passed  and 
that  the  attention  of  the  deceased  was 
diverted  thereby  from  the  other  line.  It  was 
contended  also  that  the  clause  only  referred 
to  wilful  running  into  danger.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  original  case  told 
the  jury  that  the  danger  would  be  “  ob¬ 
vious”  if  it  was  such  as  “ought  to  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  and  prudence.”  The  jury  found 
for  the  company,  but  under  a  certain  degree 
of  protest  that  they  bowed  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Judge.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  however, 
has  taken  the  same  view  as  the  Chief  J ustice, 
that  the  deceased  was  not  protected  against 
risk  which  would  have  been  obvious  if  he 
had  taken  care,  “  for  if  he  had  looked  he 
could  have  seen  the  train  was  coming.” 
There  is  no  question  the  ruling  was  right  in 
common  sense  and  justice ;  but  we  con¬ 
stantly  hear  of  people  being  killed  or  injured 
on  a  railway  because  they  look  along  one 
line  to  see  if  it  is  clear,  and  not  along  the 
other.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  mankind  should  be  so  unfit 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  this  fact 
implies  ;  but  it  certainly  is  so.  Except 
at  a  large  junction  station  where  no 
sensible  man  would  think  of  crossing 
the  metals,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  should 
be  run  over  in  crossing  a  railway ;  and  to  call 
such  an  occurrence  an  “  accident  ”  is  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  language.  The  lesson  applies  strongly 
to  men  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  who 
are  no  doubt  exposed  to  extra  risks  in  their 
ordinary  occupation,  but  who  are  constantly 
meeting  with  “  accidents  ”  (and  expecting 
compensation  for  them)  which  are  the  result 
not  of  extraordinary  risk,  but  of  extraordinary 
carelessness. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. — According  to  ad- 
vi-.es  from  Grey  town,  work  upon  the  Nicaragua 
C.mal  is  now  actively  progressing,  nearly  1,000 
men  being  employed,  for  whom  barracks  have 
been  erected.  The  topographical  survey  of  the 
C  inal  from  Greytown,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to 
Brito,  on  the  Pacific  side,  has  been  fully  com- 
p'eted  by  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  president  of 
•  're  canal  company.  The  exact  length  will  be 
1 09'67  English  miles,  of  which  only  28-89  miles 
have  to  be  excavated,  and  307  miles  blasted 
through  rock.  The  natural  water  way  will  con¬ 
sist  of  61  miles  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  56^ 
miles  of  the  Nicaragua  Lake  and  some  adjacent 
rivers.  The  engineers  estimate  that  the  Canal 
will  be  completed  in  1891. 

New  Crematorium  in  Sweden. — A  new 
crematorium, — the  second  in  Sweden, — is  now 
being  built  at  Gothenburg. 


CHELMSFORD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

The  picturesque  and  quiet  -  looking  old 
county  town  of  Chelmsford,  like  most  other 
places,  has  been  making  progress  in  the  last 
half-century  both  in  population  and  prosperity. 
It  has  now  a  Mayor  and  Corporation, — the 
Mayor,  by  the  way,  is  a  well-known  architect, — 
the  old  parish  church  has  been  “  restored  ”  and 
considerably  enlarged,  and  several  new  churches 
have  been  built ;  the  buildings  of  almost  all 
the  old  public  institutions  have  been  either 
considerably  enlarged  or  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  something  bigger  and  more  modern ; 
and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  old  “King 
Edward  the  Sixth’s  ”  Grammar  School.  The 
old  school  stands  in  grounds  of  its  own,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  walls,  and  located  between  the 
railway  and  the  town  in  a  very  “  central,” — 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  rather  too  central, — 
situation. 

The  old  buildings  are  to  be  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  a  school  on  a  more  modem  plan 
on  some  other  part  of  the  same  site.  It  was 
proposed  to  find  another  site  elsewhere,  but  that 
idea  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  public  competition  of  architects 
has  resulted  in  only  thirteen  sets  of  plans  being 
submitted.  A  good  proportion  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  great  merit,  and  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  picking  out  one  for  execution, 
though  in  one  sense  it  would  be  easier  to  pick 
out  two.  In  our  opinion  the  two  designs  under 
the  mottoes  “  Salus  ”  and  “  St.  George  ”  are 
superior  in  plan,  and  also  in  plan  and  external 
architectural  treatment  combined,  to  the  others, 
but  their  merits  as  between  themselves  are  so 
equally  balanced  that  the  arbitrator — if  there  is 
to  be  one,  of  which  we  are  not  certain — will 
have  some  trouble  in  choosing  between  them. 
The  site  is  of  irregular  shape,  bounded  by  a 
road  on  the  west  and  south.  The  old  school 
is  in  the  north-east  corner  and  the  property  of 
the  George  Hotel  cuts  into  the  ground  at  the  east 
end.  The  best  frontage  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
most  of  the  competitors  have  placed  their  build¬ 
ing  close  to  that  side  and  facing  the  road, 
partly,  at  least,  one  may  presume,  because  it 
would  be  best  seen  there.  “  Salus  ”  and  “  St. 
George  ”  have  both  chosen  this  position,  but 
it  does  not  appear  so  good  as  that  proposed 
by  several  other  competitors  near  the  north 
side  of  the  ground  and  facing  south,  with 
the  play-field  in  front  and  the  existing  pretty 
old  garden  adjacent  to  the  master’s  house  on 
the  east.  This  position  seems  the  more  quiet 
and  sunny,  and  also  gives  facilities  for  servants’ 
and  working  entrances  in  the  rear  without 
cutting  paths  across  the  play-field  or  garden. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  where  the  site  is 
open  and  the  instructions  not  very  binding  or 
explicit,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  designs  in  plan  and  style,  as 
well  as  in  aspect.  Several  competitors  have 
sought  to  economise  space,  and  probably 
money  too,  by  the  obvious,  and  seemingly  neat 
and  practical,  expedient  of  putting  the  large 
school-room  or  assembly-hall  over  the  three 
class-rooms  and  the  corridor  connecting  them. 
More  perhaps  have  chosen  this  plan  than  any 
other.  Others  have  put  both  hall  and  class¬ 
rooms  upon  the  ground- floor,  and  more  or  less 
in  connexion  with  each  other.  Only  three  have 
chosen  the  now  usual  arrangement  of  class¬ 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  assembly-hall. 

“Salus”  is  one  of  these.  In  this  design 
the  school  proper  is  to  the  left,  or  north,  of 
the  main  entrance,  and  the  master’s  house  to 
the  south,  while  the  school  dining-room  is  in 
the  rear,  beyond  the  staircase  to  the  dormi¬ 
tories  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  ;  and  the 
dormitories,  which  are  for  twenty  boys,  are 
symmetrically  arranged  in  two  rooms  for  six 
beds  each  and  two  for  four  each  on  the  first 
floor  over  the  dining-hall  and  the  middle  of  the 
building  generally.  The  planning  of  these 
dormitories,  each  with  its  lavatory  and  linen- 
store,  and  with  the  assistant  master’s  bedroom 
in  the  middle,  and  the  bath-room  and  water- 
closet  conveniently  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  is  an  especially  good  feature  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  design,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed  first. 
On  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left  on  entering,  is 
the  assistant  master’s  room,  and  immediately 
beyond  it  the  assembly-hall,  50  ft.  by  22  ft., 
with  the  three  class-rooms,  each  for  thirty-two 
boys,  opening  out  of  it  at  the  farther  end,  near 
the  day-boys’  entrance  and  cloak-room.  The 
class-rooms  are  well  lighted  from  the  pupils' 
left  and  fitted  with  dual  desks,  and  are  capable 
of  being  overlooked  from  the  assembly-hall. 


In  a  well  isolated  position,  over  the  day  boys’ 
cloak-room  and  two  of  the  class-rooms,  is  the 
chemical  laboratory,  with  the  usual  fittings,  and 
reached  by  a  staircase  beside  the  playground 
entrance.  The  chief  defect  of  the  plans  is  the 
provision  of  a  very  small  open  court  between 
the  master's  house  and  the  boarders’  cloak¬ 
room,  it  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  is  but 
11  ft.  wide;  it,  however,  only  lights  subordinate 
apartments  and  the  buildings  on  the  east  side 
are  only  one  story  high.  The  kitchen  and 
servants’  quarters  are  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  building,  well  placed  between  the  house 
and  the  boys’  dining-hall.  The  elevations  show 
a  quiet  and  characteristic-looking  building  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  of  late  Gothic 
type,  with  a  stumpy  square  tower  over  the  main 
entrance  and  a  rather  elongated  turret  on  the 
roof  of  the  large  hall.  The  perspective  drawing 
is  rather  weak  and  timid  in  colouring,  but  in 
other  respects  the  drawings  are  exceedingly  well 
executed  and  finished. 

The  design  submitted  by  “St.  George ”  is  very 
similar  indeed  in  arrangement  to  that  of 
“  Salus.”  An  extra  class  -  room  is  provided, 
apparently  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
but  it  might  well  be  omitted  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  getting  a  little  cross  ventilation  in  the 
assembly-hall.  The  day-boys’  cloak  -  room  is 
rather  larger  than  in  the  other  design,  and  the 
unnecessary  extra  exit  to  the  playground  is 
omitted.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  similarly 
situated.  The  dining-hall,  instead  of  being  in 
the  rear,  is  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  throwing 
the  master’s  house  further  to  the  south,  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  plan  a  little  but  getting  rid  of  the 
crowded  arrangements  that  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
tracted  little  courtyard. 

The  dormitories  are  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  but  not  so  symmetrically  arranged ; 
their  planning  is  certainly  not  so  attractive,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  condemn,  and  in  practice  the 
difference  in  convenience  would  probably  be  un- 
noticeable.  The  elevations  of  this  design  show 
a  picturesque,  simple,  and  suitable  building  of 
red  brick,  with  a  little  stone,  without  any  promi¬ 
nent  feature,  unless  an  unpretentious  little  turret 
on  the  hall  roof  can  be  called  so,  but  well  grouped 
and  having  a  piquant  and  pleasant  originality  of 
treatment  that  fully  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  traditional  tower.  These  drawings  also  are 
well  executed,  and  the  pen-and-ink  perspective 
especially  is  a  clever  and  artistic  piece  of  work. 

Of  designs  of  the  type  in  which  the  assembly- 
hall  is  placed  over  the  class-rooms,  that  by 
“  Discipline”  is  one  of  the  best.  The  building 
is  placed  on  the  north  6ide  of  the  site  facing 
south,  with  a  good  open  space  in  the  rear,  a 
gravelled  playground  on  the  west,  or  school 
side,  the  master's  garden  on  the  east,  and  the 
playing-fieldUn  front.  The  boarders’  accom¬ 
modation— the  dining-room  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  dormitories  on  the  upper  floor — 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  building  ;  the  school, 
with  its  own  entrance,  is  on  the  left,  and  the 
house  and  its  entrance  on  the  right.  The  class¬ 
rooms  are  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and  are 
put  in  ready  communication  with  the  assembly- 
hall  by  a  good  staircase.  By  separating  the 
class-rooms  from  the  hall  any  disturbing  of  the  ! 

occupants  of  the  latter  by  passing  through  it  to'  j 

the  rooms  is  avoided,  and  the  arrangement,  ( 

especially  at  examination  times,  may  often  I 

be  advantageous ;  but  the  other  system  has  i 

other  advantages,  and  seems  to  be  now  | 

pretty  generally  accepted  as  the  best  one.  , 

The  plans  in  other  respects  are  well  I 

thought  out,  and  the  elevations  show  a  i 

particularly  picturesque  and  well  -  balanced  I 

group  of  buildings,  having  a  ground  story  of  I 

red  brick  with  a  little  stone,  and  a  stuccoed  I 

or  rough-cast  upper  story  with  well-propor-  ■ 

tioned  and  pretty  gables  and  dormers ;  the  l 

white  upper  story  is,  perhaps,  more  suggestive  I 

of  homeliness  than  of  culture,  and  therefore  I 

more  suitable  for  a  dwelling  of  some  sort  than  i 

for  a  school  having  a  semi-public  character,  j 

but  it  relieves  and  brightens  the  brick  and  ! 

gives  a  good  deal  of  character,  if  not  quite  of  ] 

the  most  suitable  sort,  to  the  building. 

Another  design  on  which  a  considerable  : 

amount  of  thought  has  been  expended  is  that-  : 

under  the  motto  “Jacobus.”  Unluckily,  the  ! 

care  of  the  author  and  his  general  skill  do  not  i 

seem  to  have  been  supported  by  an  adequate  i 

knowledge  of  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  i 

grammar-school.  His  plans  seem  to  be  founded  I 

rather  upon  those  private  schools  which  are  i 

more  adjuncts  of  the  master's  house  than  the  ! 

principal  and  essential  part  of  the  group  of  : 

buildings.  The  house  occupies  in  this  design  t 

the  most  prominent  corner  of  the  site,  and  the  r 
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school  proper  is  a  two-storied  building  behind 
it.  The  plans  are  ingenious  and  the  elevations 
good  and  suitable,  but  the  whole  is  founded  on 
a  wrong  type.  The  drawings  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted. 

“  Edward  VI.,”  like  the  two  last,  places  the 
hall  over  the  class-rooms,  the  plans  are  carefully 
thought  out,  the  elevations  simple  and  suitable, 
and  the  drawings  nicely  finished.  “  Lux  ”  (in  a 
rectangle)  has  adhered  to  the  ordinary  type  of 
plan  with  the  class-rooms  opening  out  of  the 
large  room  ;  they  are  well  planned  and  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  but  the  hall  seems  un¬ 
necessarily  and  disproportionately  long,  and  the 
laboratory,  which  is  placed  over  it,  is  the  same, 
although  a  room  for  which  no  definite  use  could 
be  found  has  been  taken  off  the  end.  The  day¬ 
boys’  entrance  has  to  be  reached  by  going  all 
round  the  hall  and  class-rooms  to  the  back,  and 
part  of  the  way  up  a  very  narrow  court  recessed 
into  the  back  of  the  building.  In  most  other 
respects  the  plans  are  decidedly  good  and  of  a 
.practical  working  kind,  but  the  elevations  are 
very  plain,  and  certainly  not  good  or  archi- 
'tectural  enough  for  the  kind  of  building. 

The  set  of  drawings  signed  with  a  monogram 
“  E.  R.”  in  a  circle,  do  not  indicate  much  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  school-planning.  Not  that, 
taken  altogether,  the  design  is  a  bad  one.  The 
building  is  well  placed  on  the  site  facing  south ; 
the  assembly  hall  and  class-rooms  are  both  on 
the  ground- floor,  and  connected  by  a  corridor; 
•but  what  is  practically  the  main  entrance  is 
crowded  up  into  a  corner  in  an  extremely  undig¬ 
nified  and  rather  inconvenient  way,  and  the 
elevations  are  only  remarkable  for  a  rather 
ecclesiastical-looking  turret  on  the  hall  roof. 

“  Lux  ”  shows  some  well-grouped  and  pic¬ 
turesque  elevations,  with  some  good  detail,  but 
the  drawings  are  badly  coloured,  and  the  plans 
not  good. 

“  Straight  and  True  ”  exhibits  a  strong  coloured 
, perspective.  “  Experientia’s  ”  design  is  of  the 
Early  Gothic  type  that  might  have  found  favour 
some  years  ago.  The  other  sets  of  drawings  do 
-not  call  for  special  remark. 


A  Canal  through  Prance. — The  Paris  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News  says  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Estafette  a  project  is  on  foot  to  dig  a 
maritime  canal  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  and  by 
means  of  canals  to  unite  the  Rhone,  the  Saone, 
and  the  Seine.  If  carried  out,  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage,  as  well  as  torpedo-boats  and  swift 
-cruisers,  will  be  able  to  traverse  France  in 
safety  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  twentieth  annual  excursion  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  has  during  this  week  been 
made  to  the  “  Marshland  ”  district,  that  peculiar 
tract  of  country  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Norfolk,  extending  also  into  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cambridge,  drained  by  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Great  Ouse,  and  the  artificial 
feeders  or  “  dykes  ”  which  form  its  tributaries 
and  redeem  the  desolate  waste  of  fen  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture.  Architecturally  this 
district  is  rich,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  work, 
hence  the  programme  for  the  year  is  notable  for 
the  large  number  of  churches  included.  The 
headquarters  of  the  party  were  stationed  in  the 
ancient  town  of  King’s  Lynn,  or,  as  it  was  called 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop’s  Lynn, 
from  its  former  subjection  to  the  see  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  The  members  assembled  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  last,  the  time,  until  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  official  programme  on  Monday 
morning,  being  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the 
exploration  of  Lynn  and  its  immediate  vicinity .* 
Monday. 

The  first  start  of  the  excursion  was  made  in 
most  unfavourable  weather,  the  day  being  for 
the  greater  part  wet  and  cold.  The  first  visit 
was  made  to  three  of  the  Wiggenhall  churches, 
St.  Germain,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  St.  Germain  is  a  Perpendicular 
church,  with  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
aisles  also  to  the  chancel.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  square  tower  is  Early  English,  and  so  also 
is  the  tower-arch  to  the  nave;  the  upper  part  is 
of  Perpendicular  date,  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles.  The  great  feature  of  interest  in  this 
church  is  the  fine  series  of  fifteenth-century  seats, 
richly  carved  with  figures  and  foliage,  some  of 
the  poppy-heads  being  especially  worthy  of 
study.  The  pulpit  is  a  good  Jacobean  example, 
while  the  lectern  and  prayer-desk  have  also 
been  made  up  from  fragments  of  seventeenth- 
century  carved  oak.  The  nave-roof  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  church,  though  plain  in  cha¬ 
racter.  As  in  many  of  the  churches  of  the 
district,  a  sanctus-bell  cot  exists  here. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  next 
visited, — a  large  church  with  aisles  to  both  the 
chancel  and  the  nave,  which  latter  is  of  five 
bays.  The  church  exhibits  the  transition  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  detail ;  the  lateral  doorways,  both  north 
and  south,  being,  however,  very  excellent  and 


*  Details  from  6t.  Margaret’s,  King’s  Lynn,  will  be 
found  in  the  lithographs  published  in  our  last  number. 


interesting  examples  of  Early  English  work. 
The  south  porch  is  of  Decorated  character,  with 
pointed  barrel- vault  ®f  stone,  carried  on  moulded 
ribs.  A  notable  detail  of  the  porch  is  the  some¬ 
what  curious  treatment  of  the  external  angles, 
with  canopied  niches  on  the  splay  corbelled  over 
to  the  square  above.  Like  that  of  St.  Germain, 
this  church  possesses  some  very  fine,  well-pre¬ 
served  carved  seats,  rich  in  detail  and  figures. 

In  these  the  monogram  V.R.  ( virgo  rcgina)  is 
repeatedly  worked  in.  The  old  fifteenth-century 
rood-screen  has  been  cut  down  to  the  transom,  but 
still  retains  its  figures  and  coloured  decoration, 
while  the  stair  to  the  loft  also  exists.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  piscina,  and,  in  lieu  of  sedilia,  a  win¬ 
dow-seat  for  the  clergy,— a  feature  found  also  at 
St.  Germain  and  other  churches  in  the  district. 
The  pulpit  is  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
so  also  the  somewhat  curious  wooden  font 
cover,  dating  1625.  The  south  chancel  aisle  is 
screened  off  as  a  chantry,  with  piscina,  the 
existing  screen  being,  however,  reconstructed 
with  fragments  of  old  fifteenth-century  pointed 
work.  Here  is  a  fine  alabaster  tomb  of 
Jacobean  date,  with  recumbent  effigies,  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Kerville,  and  Winifred,  his 
wife.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the 
beautiful  brass  eagle  lectern,  dated  1518,  and 
fragments  of  old  painted  glass  and  fifteenth- 
century  carving.  The  tower  is  a  good  Per¬ 
pendicular  example,  with  staircase  turrets  at 
both  the  north-west  and  south-west  angles, — 
another  feature  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
district. 

The  Hall  at  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  was  also 
visited,  but  is  of  slight  interest,  being  principally 
a  modern  structure  based  upon  the  old  gateway 
illustrated  by  Cotman.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  both  large  and,  for  its  size,  lofty, 
the  nave  arcade,  of  the  Decorated  period,  being 
especially  noticeable  for  its  fine  proportion. 
The  clearstory  and  aisles  are  Perpendicular,  the 
aisle  windows  being  particularly  good  and  of 
large  size,  thus  giving  great  character  to  the 
design.  The  chancel  has  a  marked  deviation 
from  the  axial  line  of  the  nave,  and,  as  is  most 
general,  the  inclination  is  to  the  north.  The 
nave  roof  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  old,  and  covered  with  oak  board¬ 
ing  and  lead,  thus  perpetuating  a  mistake  of 
which  no  modern  architect  should  be  guilty, 
the  result  being  that  the  lead,  acted  on  by  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  oak  boarding,  has  been  and 
is  falling  to  the  floor  in  white  powder.  The 
aisle  roofs  have  not  been  restored,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  the  water  was  pour¬ 
ing  through  in  a  most  lamentable  fashion. 
In  the  chancel  are  three  sedilia,  with 
piscina  and  aumbry,  the  latter  in  an  unusual 
position  on  the  south  side.  The  old  stone  altar 
slab  still  exists,  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
paving  of  the  sanctuary,  the  five  crosses  clearly 
visible,  and,  curiously,  the  two  at  the  north  end 
are  11  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  those  at  the 
south  12  in.  Fragments  of  the  old  rood-screen 
remain,  with  painted  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  there  is  the  unusual  feature  of 
two  stairs  to  the  loft,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
chancel  arch,  and  with  their  door  openings  at 
different  levels.  These  stairs  are  carried  up 
externally  above  the  roof,  and  the  turrets  with 
their  pyramidal  roof  enhance  the.  external 
effect.  The  south  porch  has  the  stair  remain¬ 
ing  which  led  to  the  parvise,  though  the  floor 
of  this  is  gone.  There  is  some  good  screen- 
work  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  some  very 
fine  fragments  of  old  glass  in  the  north  aisle 
windows,  and  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  or  Doom  over  the  chancel  arch,  lne 
tower  is  large,  and  of  good  design. 

The  next  place  visited  was  West  Walton, 
where  a  long  stay  was  made  for  luncheon  and 
the  study  of  the  church,  well-known  for  the 
beauty  of  its  Early  English  detail,  and  interest¬ 
ing  archmologically  from  the  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
builders  in  buttressing  up  the  failing  work  of 
their  predecessors,— as  for  example  in i  the  Deco¬ 
rated  buttresses  internally  to  some  of  the  piers 
of  the  north  arcade,  and  the  immense  external 
Perpendicular  buttresses  at  the  west  end.  The 
majority  of  the  existing  windows  are  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  as  is  also  the  nave  roof,  which,  in  its 
total  disregard  of  the  lines  of  the  older  work,  is 
very  curious.  Especial  features  are  the  Early 
English  porch  and  the  ma]estic  bell-tower,  the 
detached  position  of  whichin  this  instance  affords 
a  testimony  to  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  not  very  uncommon  arrangement.  1  he  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  foundations,  which  have  crippled 
the  church,  would  have  been  doubly  disastrous 
if  so  massive  a  tower  had  been  erected  in  con- 


nexion  with  the  building.  Still  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Roman  sea  wall,  from  which 
Walton  also  derives  its  name,  Walsoken  was  the 
next  objective  point,  the  church  of  All  Saint’s* 
being  a  remarkably  interesting  example  of  Late 
Norman  work,  with  a  nave  arcade  of  seven  bays. 
The  Transitional  character  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  the  inverted  “  volute  ”  and  the  pointed  shape 
of  the  chancel  arch.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  Norman  piscina  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  clearstory  has  been  added  in 
Perpendicular  times,  when,  too,  the  aisles  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  the  roof  of  those  to  the 
chancel  being  especially  richly  treated,  with 
bold  carving.  The  nave  roof  is  curious  on 
account  of  the  apparent  dip  of  the  hammer- 
beams,  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  pitch.  The 
tower  is  Early  English,  with  a  good  Late 
Decorated  belfry  and  spire.  Good  screens  re¬ 
main  to  the  aisles,  the  southern  one  being 
especially  interesting.  The  old  choir-stalls  still 
remain  in  their  original  disposition,  returned 
against  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel.  There  are  also  some  good  nave  seats, 
with  figures  and  carving.  Thtre  is  an  exquisite 
octagonal  Perpendicular  font,  richly  carved 
with  the  representations  of  the  Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  sanctus  bell- 
cot  of  this  church  has  the  remains  of  a  Calvary. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Wisbech,  the  largest  visited 
during  the  day,  remarkable  for  its  four-aisled 
plan,  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof  being  over  the 
central  arcade.  The  north  arcade  and  part  of 
the  south  of  the  original  Transitional  nave 
exist,  and  a  curious  treatment  connects  it  with 
a  wider  chancel  of  Decorated  date.  The  south 
arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  very  Late  Perpendicular, 
the  south  aisle  Decorated,  and  the  outermost 
aisles  to  the  north  and  south  Perpendicular. 
Ihere  is  a  good  brass  of  Thomas  de  Braunstone, 
who  died  1401,  Constable  of  Wisbech  Castle, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  now  no 
longer  existing ;  and  some  fragments  of  old 
stained  glass.  The  tower  is  at  the  north  side, 
and  remarkable  for  its  size  and  fine  design  of 
Late  Perpendicular  work. 

Leverington  Church  (see  lithographic  illus¬ 
tration)  was  the  object  of  the  last  visit  of  the 
day.  The  church  is  interesting  from  its  tower 
and  spire,  of  excellent  character,  and  the 
picturesque  Late  Decorated  southern  porch,  with 
its  vault  and  stone-roofed  parvise.  The  church 
is  mainly  Perpendicular,  with  Early  English 
chancel,  in  which  is  an  example  of  sedilia  in 
three  steps,  and  of  simple  treatment. 

Tuesday. 

The  first  visit  was  to  Middleton  Towers, — a 
moated  house,  of  which  the  central  block  only 
is  ancient  (having  formed  the  gatehouse  of  the 
castle  built  by  Lord  Scales),  The  whole  having 
been  very  much  neglected  and  ruined  before 
the  rebuilding  of  the  house,  there  is  not  much 


*  Measured  drawings  of  this  church  will  be  found  i 
the  Builder  for  June  5,  1880. 


of  interest  beyond  the  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  brickwork  and  a  good  oriel  window. 

East  Winch  church  was  next  glanced  at,  a 
Perpendicular  church  which  has  replaced  the 
Early  English  structure,  of  which  some  arches 
still  remain  in  the  chancel.  There  are  good 
roofs  to  the  chancel  and  aisles,  some  old 
benches,  a  chained  bible,  and  some  interesting 
monumental  slabs  of  medimval  date,  with 
floriated  crosses,  one  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  mason’s  gavel  and  square.  The  church 
has  a  good  tower,  on  which  the  Union  Jack  was 
flying  in  honour  of  the  visit. 

West  Bilney,  the  next  church  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  proved  the  disappointment  of  the  day, 
so  a  stay  of  two  minutes  only  was  made,  the 
most  enthusiastic  sketchers  of  the  party  being 
unable  to  find  more  than  the  moulding  of  the 
North  door  to  note. 

Pentney,  the  next  item,  was  omitted  from 
the  programme,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
Narborough,  the  Hall  being  first  visited,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  panelled  room  on  the  first 
floor,  with  its  linen  panels  and  Classic  detail, 
the  date,  1581,  with  the  legend  “  Homo  Bulla  ” 
and  motto  “  Quand  Dieu  Voldra,”  showing  that 
it  was  carried  out  during  the  time  of  John 
Spelman  or  his  immediate  successor.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  has  much  interest,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  nave  of  the  transitional  period  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  with  aisles  north 
and  south,  chancel,  tower,  and  south  porch. 
There  are  some  fine  brasses  and  other 
memorials  of  the  Spelman  family,  some  old 
benches  with  their  arms,  and  a  window  seat  for 
clergy  in  place  of  Sedilia. 

Castle  Acre  was  next  visited,  both  for  the 
Church  and  the  Priory.  The  Church  is  large, 
with  a  good  tower  and  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  some  of  the  old  Early  English  and 
Decorated  pier-caps  being  re-used  in  the  nave. 
Good  examples  of  colour  decoration  remain  on 
the  screen,  pulpit,  and  prayer-desk,  this  last 
being  apparently  constructed  from  fragments 
of  a  screen.  There  is  a  very  fine  Early  English 
priest’s  door,  and  the  remains  of  a  double 


piscina.  The  Perpendicular  font  has  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  cover  of  elegant  design,  deco¬ 
rated  with  colour  and  gilding.  There  is  here- 
the  somewhat  curious  feature  of  a  hagioscope 
from  the  vestry  to  the  chancel.  The  Priory, 
founded  like  that  of  Lewes,  by  William  de 
Warenne,  belonged  to  the  Cluniacs,  and  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  Norman  work.  The 
plan  can  be  easily  made  out,  the  position  of  the 
church,  chapter-house,  cloisters,  refectory,  &c., 
being  readily  discernable.  The  prior’s  lodging 
contains  an  oratory  in  which  are  several- 
features  of  interest,  added  apparently  by  dif¬ 
ferent  priors,  such  as  the  Early  English  window 
with  semi-circular  rear-arch,  the  Decorated 
single  sedilium,  frescoes  on  the  splays  of  the 
windows  and  brick  altarpace,  with  the  position 
of  the  altar  marked.  A  fine  oriel  window  was- 
added  to  the  prior’s  parlour  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  here  too  is  the  lavatory  sink  for 
his  private  use.  The  arms  of  De  Warenne  are 
found  here  repeatedly. 

Swaffham  was  next  visited,  and  a  short  stay 
made  at  the  large  Perpendicular  church,  with  its- 
magnificent  fifteenth  century  roof.  This  church 
has  transepts  to  the  chancel  and  a  smalleir 
transept  to  the  second  bay  of  the  south  side  of 
nave.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
founder’s  tomb,  with  effigy  of  John  Botewright, 
chaplain  to  Henry  VI.,  who  built  the  chancel,  and 
on  the  south  side  piscina,  credence  and  sedilia. 

The  last  visit  of  the  day  was  made  to 
Oxburgh,  where  the  two  hours  at  disposal  were 
all  too  short  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  hall  and 
church.  The  hall,  built  1-182  by  Sir  Edmund 
Bedingfield,  is  an  exceedingly  good  example  of 
the  moated  fifteenth  century  house,  with  a 
wealth  of  pictures,  carving,  and  furniture,  the 
most  interesting  being  in  the  King’s  room,  hung 
with  tapestry  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
containing  the  bed,  with  coverlet  and  curtains 
worked  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  hall 
consists  of  a  lofty  gatehouse  flanked  by  octagonal 
towers,  and  from  this  the  living  rooms  extend 
round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  completed 
by  a  corridor  on  the  remaining  sid& 
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The  church  is  interesting  especially  for  its 
very  beautiful  and  well-proportioned  tower  and 
spire,  and  the  excellent  examples  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  work  in  terra-cotta  for  which 
Wymondham  and  Layer  Marney  are  noted. 
The  sedilia,  of  Perpendicular  design,  are  also 
remarkably  beautiful. 

|li>We  will  continue  our  notes  of  the  Excursion 
next  week. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  NORWICH* 

Passing  from  the  Cathedral  into  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the  party  was 
shown  the  place  where  a  sermon  was  preached 
sub  Dio  occasionally  in  the  summer,  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  St.  John’s  day.  They  then  inspected 
the  fine  old  vaulted  apartment  which  now 
serves  as  the  kitchen  of  the  Palace,  and  which 
probably  dates  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.  They  also  visited  the  entrance  tower 
and  the  remains  of  the  chapel  attributed  to 
Bishop  Salmon. 

The  last  visit  during  the  afternoon  was  paid 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles’,  now  more  com¬ 
monly  called  St.  Helen’s,  but  which  originally 
was  styled  “  God’s  house  in  Holm-street.”  Here 
Dr.  Bensly,  acting  as  the  guide  of  the  party,  read 
a  paper  on  its  early  history  and  arrangement, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  his  hearers 
the  beautiful  roof  of  the  Eagle  Ward  and  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  Norfolk  antiquary,  John 
Kirkpatrick.  According  to  the  Eastern  Daily 
Press ,  from  which  we  abridge  our  account  of 
the  paper,  Dr.  Bensly  said  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  Bishop  Suffield,  otherwise  Calthorp, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1249  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Giles’  to  maintain  four  chaplains  daily 
celebrating  service  for  his  soul  for  ever,  and  “all 
the  poor  and  decrepit  chaplains  in  Norwich 
diocese  who  had  not  wherewith  to  maintain 
themselves,”  and  also  to  support  thirteen  poor 
people,  to  be  lodged  there  and  to  have  one  meal 
per  day.  Hamond  de  Calthorp,  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  bishop’s  brother,  was  the  first  master. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Suffield  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  Hospital  were  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  bishops  and  other  benefactors,  and 
it  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
richly  endowed  of  all  the  religious  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  city.  In  1535,  upon  the  exchange 
of  the  endowments  of  the  bishopric  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  for  those  of  St.  Bennet’s  Abbey, 
the  advowson  of  the  Hospital  came  to  the  King. 
Henry  VIII.  designed  to  dissolve  the  Hospital 
and  to  grant  it  to  the  city,  it  being  a  philan¬ 
thropic  establishment  rather  than  a  religious 
house,  but  he  died  before  this  change  was 
carried  into  effect.  However,  in  pursuance  of 
his  will  that  all  promises  which  he  had  made 
should  be  punctually  performed,  the  bishop, 
master,  and  brethren,  having  surrendered  the 
Hospital  and  its  possessions  into  the  hands  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  that  King,  by  his  letters 
patent  granted  the  same  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
citizens,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Norwich 
to  be  held  as  a  place  for  relief  of  poor  people,  to 
be  called  “  the  House  of  God  or  the  House  of 
the  Poor  in  Holme  Street,”  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  King  Henry 
VIII.,  the  church  there  to  be  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Helen.  In  1571,  Queen 
Elizabeth  augmented  the  charity  with  the 
forfeited  lands  of  Robert  Redman,  to  provide 
an  exhibition  of  4 1.  per  annum  for  a  Norwich 
scholar  at  Cambridge,  and  to  increase  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor.  Over  the  south  porch  of 
the  church  is  a  tablet  recording  the  endow¬ 
ments  by  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  “  Good 
Queen  Eliza.”  Other  benefactions  were  subse¬ 
quently  made  by  Robert  Jannys  and  other 
charitably  disposed  persons  ;  but,  though  care¬ 
fully  administered  by  the  Corporation,  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  hospital  from  its  landed  estates  has 
fallen  off  considerably  of  late.  The  house, 
however,  still  stands. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Young  Men’s  Church  of  England 
Society,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  opened  the 
section  over  which  he  presided  with  a  paper  of 
some  length,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  progress 
made  in  the  various  departments  of  archeolo¬ 
gical  research  since  the  former  meeting  of  the 
Institute  at  Norwich,  at  which  he  had  himself 
been  present.  By  the  discovery  of  so  many 
prehistoric  remains  in  this  and  in  other  countries 
by  Dr.  Guest,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  and  others,  a  great  step  forward  had 
been  made  in  that  branch  of  science,  but  in 
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other  branches  the  advance  had  not  been  equal. 
Still,  he  said,  some  remarkable  contributions  to 
this  branch  of  antiquities  had  been  contributed 
by  Norfolk.  Additional  information  had  been 
obtained  concerning  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation,  while  further  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  character  and  purpose  of 
earthworks.  The  mounds  at  Norwich  and 
Thetford  were  probably  of  the  time  of  Uffa. 
Considerable  advance  had,  in  fact,  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  this  subject.  There 
are  several  examples  of  church  architecture 
prior  to  the  Conquest  of  the  date  of  1020, 
built  after  the  panic  which  led  people  to  fear 
that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  had 
subsided.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  round 
towers  of  the  county  were  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  and  that  they  had 
in  many  instances  been  superseded  by  square 
towers.*  Many  old  mistakes,  Mr.  Manning 
pointed  out,  had  been  corrected  by  recent  in¬ 
vestigation.  Numerous  discoveries  had  been 
made  in  the  churches  of  the  county  that  threw 
light  on  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  were  being  pre¬ 
served.  Truer  principles  were  now  guiding  the 
architect,  sculptor,  and  carver  than  formerly. 
Numerous  and  valuable  contributions  had  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  antiquities  and 
history  of  the  county,  most  of  which  he 
enumerated.  Archaeological  societies  had, 
moreover,  prevented  the  destruction  of  many 
ancient  monuments  that  were  threatened  with 
demolition,  and  this  was  in  itself  no  small 
gain. 

Following  Mr.  Manning’s  opening  address, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  read  a  very  interesting 
and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  “  Traces  of  the 
Romans  in  Norfolk,”  traces  which  are  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  discover  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  stone  forced  the  Roman  con¬ 
querors  to  use  earthworks  and  wooden  buildings, 
which  time  and  man  have  conspired  to  demolish. 
Nevertheless  he  was  able  to  point  out  several 
walled  Roman  stations,  even  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  county  ;  and  that  they  had  home¬ 
steads  in  the  more  inland  parts  is  shown  by  the 
finding  of  coins  of  the  Csesars  and  of  Roman 
pottery,  tiles,  cinerary  urns,  &c.,  and  of  at 
least  one  Roman  pavement.  The  chief  places  at 
which  traces  of  Roman  occupation  are  to  be 
found  were  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fox ;  among 
them  being  Brancaster,  near  Lynn ;  Caistor, 
near  Great  Yarmouth  ;  Felmingham,  Brampton, 
Threxton,  Ditchingham,  Feltwell,  Brandon, 
Baconsthorpe,  Beeston,  and  Burgh  Castle,  near 
Great  Yarmouth  ;  the  last-named  place  was  the 
Garianonum  of  antiquity,  and  must  be 
reckoned,  he  said,  as  in  Norfolk,  though  it 
stands  just  outside  the  present  boundary  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Fox  also  showed  historically  how 
and  by  what  means  the  territory  of  the 
Northern  Iceni  was  gained  by  the  Romans ;  and 
he  concluded  by  adducing  strong  proofs  of  the 
theory  that  Norwich  was  really  the  true  Venta 
Icenorum  of  Roman  era;  and  by  bringing 
forward  several  arguments  to  show  that  the 
country  round  about  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  is 
not  much  changed  in  its  level  or  in  its  general 
features  since  the  days  when  the  Roman  eagles 
waved  over  it,  and  that,  although  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Waveney  and  Wensum,  and  that 
of  the  Breydon  Broads,  has  shifted  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years,  there 
is  little  or  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  salt¬ 
water  estuary  ever  reached  up  to  Norwich,  as 
tradition  asserts. 

On  the  second  day,  Wednesday,  Aug.  7,  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  to  the  number  of  over 
120,  went  immediately  after  breakfast  by  special 
train  to  Swaffham,  the  Mayor  and  Deputy- 
Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  of  Norwich  accompanying 
them.  The  President,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  also 
took  part  in  the  day’s  proceedings.  Passing  by 
Wymondham, — or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced, 
Wyndham, — they  gained  from  the  railway  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  double-towered  church, 
formerly  a  priory  and  a  cell  subject  to  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  but  after¬ 
wards  made  parochial,  the  choir,  transepts,  and 
presbytery  being  reserved  to  the  monks,  while 
the  nave  was  assigned  to  the  parishioners,  who, 
not  being  allowed  free  use  of  the  bells  in  the 
original  tower,  built  a  second  one  for  them¬ 
selves.  Swaffham  was  reached  about  eleven 
o’clock;  but  the  inexorable  bugle  of  the  director 
for  the  day  was  sounded,  so  an  inspection  of 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Manning 
that  the  reason  for  many  of  these  towers  of  small  Norfolk 
churches  being  built  on  a  circular  plan  was  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  labour  of  making  quoin  dressings  at  the  angles,  in 
walls  mainly  built  of  flint  rubble.  Any  architect  would 
I  (or  ought  to)  see  this  at  a  glance. — Ed. 


the  fabric  was  impossible,  and  the  party  had  to 
drive  on  to 

Castle  Acre, 

the  high  mound  of  which  was  well  in  sight  for 
some  two  miles  before  it  was  reached.  On 
reaching  Castle  Acre  their  attention  was 
divided  between  the  huge  mound  and  earth¬ 
works  on  the  one  side  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Priory  on  the  other.  The  party  left  their 
carriages  about  half-way  up  Bailey-street,  and 
passed  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  outer  yard  of 
the  Castle,  from  which  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
climb  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  ancient  keep, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  commands  a 
fine  view  all  round.  Here  Mr.  Hartshorne 
read  the  following  paper :  —  I  have  brought 
you  to  this  rather  perilous  eminence  because 
from  this  point  we  get  the  best  general 
view  of  these  very  large  earthworks.  From 
here  we  can  plainly  distinguish  the  work 
of  three  periods  and  three  people — the  Roman, 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman.  When  we  came 
through  the  ford  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  few 
yards  more  brought  us  into  the  precincts  of  the 
Roman  Camp ;  we  then  passed  into  the  Saxon 
Burgh  ;  and  we  now  stand  within  the  Norman 
keep.  Now,  first  as  to  the  Roman  Camp.  A  camp 
of  this  size  at  once  suggests  a  situation  upon  a 
great  Roman  road;  and  we  accordingly  find, 
leading  straight  from  the  north  coast  and  im¬ 
pinging  on  the  centre  of  this  Roman  camp,  an 
ancient  route  called  “Peddar’s  Way.”  The 
subject  of  Roman  roads  in  Norfolk  is  at  present 
obscure,  and  absolute  proof  is  wanted ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  way  should  not  be  of  the  age 
of  the  camp  and  the  name  mediaeval.  You  will 
have  noticed  before  we  came  up  the  hill  that 
we  crossed  some  level  ground  skirting  the  river, 
and  that  the  whole  camp  lay  before  us  upon 
the  rising  ground.  In  its  integrity  the  camp 
consisted  of  a  parallelogram  of  about  380  by  280- 
yards,  enclosed  by  a  bank  and  a  more  or  less  deep 
ditch,  with  an  entrance  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  of  this  ancient  defence  has 
been  quite  removed, — that  is  to  say,  three-fifths- 
of  the  north  side  and  one-fifth  of  the  south.  This 
leaves  the  whole  of  the  west  side  and  two-fifths  of 
the  southern  one  in  their  integrity.  Thereremain, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion,  two- 
fifths  of  the  north  side,  and  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  of  the  southern  side  to  be  accounted  for. 
Before  we  do  this  let  us  analyse  these  Roman 
defences.  Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  site,  the  Roman  engineer  found 
that  the  rising  ground  was  supported  on  the 
south  side  by  a  broad  morass  moistened  by 
“the  pale  waves  of  Nar,”and  now  level  meadow- 
land.  On  this  side  he  only  required  a  slight 
bank,  with  a  causeway  leading  to  the  ford,  or  a 
bridge,  over  the  river.  At  the  south -west  angle 
the  bank  at  once  rose,  and  the  ditch  deepened. 
Along  the  north  front,  where  he  came  upon 
level  ground,  both  bank  and  ditch  ran  on,  and 
so  continued  round  the  north-east  angle,  and 
down  the  slope  to  the  south  front  on  the 
morass.  Such  was  the  Roman  camp.  Now  as 
to  the  Saxon  burgh  which  succeeded  to  it. 
When  the  Saxon  came — I  will  say  in  the  ninth 
century — he  found  the  works  of  the  Roman 
both  out  of  agreement  with  his  mode  of  warfare 
and  too  large  for  his  wants.  Yet  it  behoved  him 
so  to  deal  with  it  that  he  could  have  sole 
control.  He  accordingly  threw  up  a  mound  in 
the  north-east  comer,  which  he  surrounded  with 
a  profound  ditch,  out  of  which,  in  fact,  the 
mound  was  formed,  and  he  utilised  as  much  of 
the  material  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Roman 
bank  as  he  required  for  a  court  at  this  point. 
The  court,  or  enclosure,  thus  formed  is  irregu¬ 
larly  broken  by  some  earthworks  about  half  way 
across  it,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  remains  of 
the  original  Roman  defence.  The  Saxon  further 
formed  a  second  and  a  larger  court  in  front  of 
the  mound  by  utilising  and  adapting  the  south- 
eastcornerofthe  Roman  camp, andstrikingabank 
with  a  deep  external  ditch  from  the  south  side  run¬ 
ning  northwardandrestingupon  themound.  Thua 
was  formed  a  burh,  namely  the  mound,  the  hill 
of  the  burgh,  with  two  appended  courts.  Upon 
the  mound  was  planted  the  timber  dwelling 
and  offices  of  the  chief,  surrounded  by  a  timber 
pallisade,— a  real  wooden  wall,— the  courts 
being  further  protected  by  lines  of  the.  same 
defence  on  the  comprising  banks.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  remaining  and  larger  portion 
of  the  Roman  camp  would  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  chance,  or  rather  likelihood,  of  being  con¬ 
verted  by  an  enemy  into  a  sort  of  mal  voisin ,  so 
this  portion  would  also  be  taken  possession  of, 
and  perhaps  also  palisaded  or  hedged  about,  as 
a  refuge  for  cattle,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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place,  or  for  men  seeking  the  shelter  of  the 
burh  from  an  advancing  force.  This,  then, 
was  the  stronghold  which  Earl  Warren  found 
at  the  caput  of  his  140  lordships  in  Norfolk  at 
the  time  of  the  great  survey. 

Passing  on  to  the  Norman  castle,  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  continued :  Earl  Warren  had  his  castle  at 
Lewes  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  I  see 
nothing  here  to  show  that  he  built  a  fortress  of 
stone  at  Castle  Acre.  He  died  in  1088,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  who  died  in 
1138,  to  whom  succeeded  his  son,  another 
William,  who  died  in  1148.  The  history  of 
Castle  Acre  Castle  has  not  been  prejudiced  by 
much  speculation  as  to  its  date,  nor  is  there 
much  architectural  detail  remaining  that 
enables  us  to  fix  its  precise  period.  We  know 
that  upon  such  a  site  as  this  the  shell  keep  of 
stone  was  the  usual  form  of  fortress  that  re¬ 
placed  the  earlier  structure  of  timber ;  but  very 
few  remain  for  comparison  of  their  details,  and 
fewer  still  of  which  we  know  the  date.  The 
shell  keep  of  Berkeley  fortunately  exists,  and, 
more  fortunately  still,  we  know  the  date  of 
it,  from  a  charter.  It  was  begun  in  1155. 
On  comparing  the  only  remaining  ashlar 
details  of  Castle  Acre  Castle  with  those 
serving  the  same  purpose  at  Berkeley, — 
namely,  the  six  pilaster  buttresses  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  shell, — we  find  that  those  at  Ber¬ 
keley  have  a  set-off  half-way  up,  while  those  at 
Castle  Acre  are  of  the  earlier  form, — namely, 
simple  strips  with  only  a  slight  break  on  their 
faces.  Persons  who  have  studied  the  growth  of 
buttresses  from  narrow  Saxon  strips  to  the 
panelled  and  pinnacled  structures  of  Perpen¬ 
dicular  architecture  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  slight  distinction  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and 
in  a  case  like  this  we  must  make  the  best  we 
can  of  the  evidence  we  have  got,  without  trying 
to  extract  more  out  of  it  than  it  properly  gives. 
I  think,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  consider¬ 
ing  that  this  keep  is  at  least  earlier  than  1155, 
and  the  evidence  of  a  charter  of  the  second 
Earl  Warren,  who  died  in  1138,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  meum  castellum ,  seems  to  imply 
that  this  actual  stone  castle  was  then  exist¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  the  Saxon  structure  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  endured  so  late,  or  to  have  had 
such  a  term  applied  to  it.  I  put  the  date  at 
about  1125.  I  admit  that  the  actual  evidence 
here  for  it  is  slight,  but  the  general  history  of 
castle-building  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  supports  it.  And  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  successor  of  this  William  de  Warren 
was  in  possession  for  only  ten  years,  and  that 
he  died  in  1148.  We  may  take  it,  therefore, 
that  the  second  Earl  Warren  set  up  the  shell 
keep  on  the  mound,  and  inclosed  the  greater 
court  with  a  curtain  wall  of  masonry.  But  the 
mound  was  not  so  old,  or  so  firm  in  its  nature, 
that  the  Norman  builder  could  be  heedless  in 
his  work ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  for 
greater  solidity,  the  shell  was  built  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound,  the  wall  showing, 
consequently,  much  higher  without  than  within, 
and  being  further  strengthened  outside,  in  the 
north-west  quarter  only — its  weakest  point — by 
the  six  pilaster  buttresses  before  mentioned. 

When  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Kerrich,  was  here, 
just  107  years  ago,  he  made  careful  notes  and 
plans  of  the  castle,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1828.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years ;  but 
on  applying  Mr.  Kerrich’s  plans  to  the  existing 
remains,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  identify  the 
fragments,  but  to  reconstruct  a  great  deal  that 
must  otherwise  have  entirely  perished  out  of 
knowledge.  His  plans  show  four  walls,  or,  as 
he  rightly  calls  them  “  traverses,”  crossing  the 
ditch,  and  abutting  upon  the  keep.  Of  these, 
two  were  the  continuation  of  the  curtain  of  the 
large  inclosure.  That  on  the  south-east  still 
remains  in  part ;  that  on  the  south-west  con¬ 
nected  the  gateway  with  the  keep,  and  may  yet 
just  be  traced  up  the  mound.  That  on  the 
north-west  may  still  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  and  where  it  joined  the  second 
pilaster  buttress,  and  the  traverse  on  the  north¬ 
east  has  entirely  vanished.  A  wall  remains, 
crossing  the  ditch  of  the  great  court  on  the 
east  side,  and  there  is  another  crossing  the  ditch 
at  the  south-west  corner,  of  which  more  presently. 
The  use  and  value  of  these  walls  in  checking 
the  progress  round  the  ditches  of  an  enemy 
who  might  possess  the  great  court,  is  obvious, 
and  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  period  timber 
defences  were  similarly  employed.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  was  also  a  wall  on  the  counter¬ 
scarp  of  the  ditch  of  the  mound.  Mr.  Kerrich 
speaks  of  foundations  on  the  west  side,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  gateway  as  it  was  standing 


in  his  day.  It  consisted  of  two  half-drum 
towers  flankiDg  a  round-headed  entrance,  which 
ran  through  like  a  tunnel  fora  distance  of  18  ft., 
divided  midway  by  a  portcullis, — a  defence  not 
common  in  Norman  times.  The  towers  abut 
right  and  left  against  the  curtain  wall,  and  are 
supported  on  the  inside  by  the  walls  of  the 
tunnel  entrance,  18  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  thick.  The 
whole  was  solid,  and  the  plan  can  still  be  made 
out,  though  it  has  fallen  down.  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  drawbridge  across  the  outer  ditch, 
and  covered  by  a  bastion  on  the  south  side. 
As  to  the  curtain  wall  of  the  lower  ward,  in 
Mr.  Kerrich’s  time  a  great  part  of  it  was  still 
standing,  and  he  mentions  foundations  of  a 
tower  at  each  corner,  of  which  the  lower  part 
remained  at  the  north-east  angle.  There  was 
apparently  a  way  through  it  to  the  smaller  in¬ 
closure,  but  no  appearance  of  any  wall  round 
that  space.  Mr.  Harrod  saw  none,  but  Mr. 
Hope  has  just  found  a  piece  of  foundation  on 
one  side,  and  some  years  ago  Mr.  Vere  Irvine 
found  another  portion  on  the  other  ;  so  this 
wall  may  be  taken  as  proved.  More  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  keep— the  inner  ward. 
It  is  planted  upon  the  top  of  the  mound,  which 
slopes  to  the  south,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  wall  of  its  original  height,  with  its  flint- 
work  parapet  and  allure.  It  is  very  rude  work, 
as  these  shell-keeps  usually  were,  and  they  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  square  the  flints  ;  but  the 
surface  is  hard  and  imperishable,  particularly 
outside,  but  the  ivy  has  seized  it  in  its  deadly 
grasp.  It  is  evident  that  the  walls  of  the  keep 
were  of  two  heights,  about  one-third,  the  upper 
portion,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  lower,  the  two  being  no  doubt  connected  by 
flights  of  steps  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  al¬ 
lure.  As  to  the  details  of  the  inside  of  the  keep, 
they  are  rude,  but  something  is  to  be  made  out 
of  them.  The  wall  has  been  much  broken  down 
on  the  east  and  south  sides.  First,  then,  we  have 
at  the  broken  end  of  the  wall,  due  north,  some 
masonry  starting  out  diagonally,  and  containing 
in  the  angle  the  end  of  an  arched  passage.  This 
is  locally  known  as  “  Dolly  Handle’s  Hole,”  and 
is,  of  course,  only  the  remnant  of  something 
much  bigger,  perhaps  a  low  watch-tower,  due 
north.  Working  westward,  we  find  indications 
of  putlog  holes,  implying  either  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  original  construction,  or  wooden 
erections  planted  against  the  wall,  perhaps 
both.  The  wall  is  here  of  its  full  height,  and 
the  allure  quite  practicable  for  hardy  climbers. 
Continuing,  we  come  to  the  broken  end  of  the 
wall  on  the  west  side.  Here  we  find  the 
remains  of  a  postern  entrance,  approached,  as 
I  take  it,  by  a  flight  of  steps  running  up  the 
outer  side  of  the  curtain  wall  that  connected 
the  keep  with  the  gateway.  In  the  keep  wall 
we  have  the  springing  of  the  vaulted  passage  in 
its  thickness,  and  indications  of  the  arched  en¬ 
trance  direct  into  it.  The  evidences  are  slight, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  seize  upon  and  not  pass 
over  such  an  interesting  bit  of  detail,  which 
perhaps  a  little  clearing  out  might  render  more 
intelligible.  We  next  meet  with  a  fine  bit  of 
masonry,  broken  midway  by  the  end  of  a  wall 
projecting  from  it.  A  few  feet  above  the  grass 
are  marks  of  a  low  barrel  vaulting  along  the 
face  of  the  wall,  which  here  is  of  its  full  height, 
and  exhibits  two  original  crenelles  or  openings 
in  the  parapet.  I  think  this  vault  sus¬ 
tained  a  stone  platform  and  shelter  for  the 
guard  or  watch,  the  common  room  being  below. 
They  would  keep  a  look-out  through  the  crenelles. 
Now  a  very  important  part  of  the  enciente  is 
missing.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  shell-keep 
of  this  size  was  merely  entered  by  a  doorway, 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  had  no  strong  ingress. 
The  mass  of  masonry  in  the  wall  at  this  point, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  material  that  has  fallen 
into  the  ditch,  forbids  the  supposition  that  the 
wall  simply  ran  on,  and  it  appears  that  the 
entrance  was  made,  as  at  Lincoln,  between  two 
broad  buttresses  or  masses  of  masonry,  and  that 
a  flight  of  steps  descended  from  the  upper  ward 
to  a  bridge  over  the  ditch.  Within  the  ward 
was  a  strong  tower,  not,  I  think,  necessarily  of 
the  same  date  as  the  keep.  Mr.  Kerrich  shows 
the  south  and  east  walls  of  it  in  his  plans,  and 
Mr.  Harrod  laid  bare  the  other  two,  which  were 
of  great  thickness,  on  account  of  their  nearness 
to  the  earthen  bank  ;  the  whole  measured  50  ft. 
by  40  ft.  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  ward 
both  Mr.  Kerrich  and  Mr.  Harrod  indicate  con¬ 
siderable  foundations,  of  which  the  outline  is 
perceptible  at  the  present  day.  No  doubt  some 
digging  would  reveal  the  plans  of  a  great 
hall,  chapel,  and  kitchen,  perhaps  of  a  later 
date  than  the  keep.  A  small  portion  of  the 
wall  at  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  ward  is  quite 
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complete,  and  near  it  is  a  low  postern,  that  has 
had  on  the  inner  side  a  lintol  of  wood,  showing 
the  scarcity  of  stone  of  any  length.  Mr. 
Kerrich  also  mentions  a  gateway  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  in  connexion  with  the  wall 
crossing  the  ditch  at  the  south-east  corner. 

Mr.  Bloom,  in  his  notices  of  Castle  Acre,  says 
it  was  precisely  like  the  upper  gateway  in  the 
street,  and  that  the  remains  of  it  were  only  re¬ 
moved  in  this  century.  Both  would,  therefore, 
be  early  English,  and  as  they  are  placed  upon 
the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  Roman  camp, 
they  would  have  been  in  connexion  with 
Norman  or  early  English  defences  along  those 
lines ;  and  they  further  show  that  the  later  men 
were  minded  to  make  use  of,  or  at  least  fortify, 
the  whole  of  the  earliest  works,  as  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  Saxons  did.  There  has  been  diffe¬ 
rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  earliest 
earthworks  at  Castle  Acre.  Mr.  Harrod,  of 
whose  labours  here,  and  anywhere  else  in 
Norfolk,  I  should  wish  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect,  was  of  opinion  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  and  horse-shoe  works  were  pre-Roman. 
Many  who  were  carried  away  with  this  idea 
have  since  abandoned  it ;  and  the  change  is 
creditable,  —  and  I  suppose  inevitable, —  for 
archaeology  of  this  kind  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  story  at  Mileham, 
a  few  miles  off,  is  just  the  same  ;  there  we  have 
the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  works 
quite  as  distinct  as  here,  and  each,  perhaps, 
individually  co-aeval  with  that  at  Castle  Acre. 
The  written  history  of  the  Castle  is  very 
slight;  we  know,  indeed,  the  descent  of  the 
lordship  ;  but  we  fortunately  still  have  in  mound 
and  masonry  these  great  witnesses  of  a  long 
life,  not  silent,  but  more  eloquent  than  the 
written  record.  But  slight  as  the  written  history 
is,  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  great 
Edward  was  more  than  once  at  Castle  Acre,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  lodged  here, 
and  not  at  the  Priory,  in  February,  1297.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  have  visited  the  castle — at 
that  time  in  its  prime,  and  with  its  Norman 
defences  just  then  getting  a  little  obsolete — and 
no  doubt  he  came  under  the  gateway  that  has 
fallen,  and  mounted  the  now  vanished  steps 
into  the  keep,  which  has  nearly  perished.  And 
perchance  it  was  on  this  very  spot,  where  we 
are  now  standing,  that  he  made  answer  to  the 
deputation  from  the  clergy  in  the  Parliament  at 
Bury,  who  had  refused  a  subsidy  to  the  King. 

“  From  the  moment  that  you  cease  to  bind 
yourselves  by  the  homage  and  on  the  pledge  to 
me  for  your  baronies,  I  hold  myself  to  be  bound 
in  no  respect  to  you.”  This  was  a  bold  speech, 
but  I  think  the  King  had  to  give  way.  Fifty 
years  later  the  castle  was  in  ruins. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a 
short  discussion  on  the  actual  origin  of  the 
mound.  Professor  Clark  suggested  that  the 
Romans  would  have  scarcely  made  such  a 
strategical  blunder  as  to  place  their  camp  just  I 
below  the  mound,  and  yet  Mr.  Harrod  stated 
that  he  had  found  in  it  some  Roman  remains  at 
least.  To  this  observation,  however,  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  replied  that  these  Roman  remains  were 
mostly  broken,  and  that  the  Saxons  who  threw 
up  the  mound  may  have  derived  them  from  the 
site  occupied  by  their  Roman  predecessors.  Mr. 
Harmer  gave  an  opinion  that  the  mound  was 
not  natural,  but  artificial,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox 
observed  that  the  Roman  cavalry  would,  of 
course,  encamp  outside  the  ditch  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  place,  while  there  would  be  room 
for  between  800  and  900  foot  soldiers  inside  the 
camp.  Another  member  of  the  Congress 
reminded  the  party  that  Gundreda,  wife  of  the 
founder,  and  daughter  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  died  here. 

The  party  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  parish 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and 
presents,  like  so  many  churches  in  East  Anglia, 
a  mixture  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
styles.  They  much  admired  the  elegant  and 
lofty  font -cover, —  not  very  unlike  that  in 
Ewelme  Church,  Oxfordshire,— and  the  figures 
of  saints  still  preserved  on  the  lower  panels 
of  what  once  must  have  been  a  very  fine  rood- 
screen. 

The  next  visit  of  the  archmologists  was  to  the 
remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Cluniac  Priory, 
of  which  some  very  fine  portions  still  remain, 
though  in  a  condition  which  seems  to  forbid 
any  hope  of  their  ever  being  usefully  restored. 
Here  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  guide 
and  interpreter,  and  gave  seriatim  a  viva  voce 
description  of  the  leading  features  of  the  fabric. 
The  gate-house,  through  which  access  to  the 
Monastic  buildings  is  gained,  he  stated  to  be 
clearly  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it 
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is  built  mainly  of  red  brick.  Its  front  is 
■adorned  with  shields,  representing  the  coats  of 
the  Warrens,  Maltravers,  and  Warren,  along 
with  the  Royal  arms.  The  story  of  the  Priory 
was  told  briefly  by  Mr.  Hope,  as  follows : — 
In  a  charter  granted  to  the  Great  Abbey  of 
Lewes  in  1088,  mention  is  made  of  Castle  Acre 
by  the  founder,  William  de  Warren,  who  stated 
that  he  gave  to  the  Church  at  Acre  two  caru- 
■cates  of  land,  where  he  and  Gundreda  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  a  monastery.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  monastic  place  in  the  castle  at 
Castle  Acre.  The  second  William  de  Warren  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  priory  founded  by  his  father  various 
lands  and  tenements,  and  gave  the  monks  two 
orchards  and  all  the  cultivated  lands  between 
them  and  his  castle,  in  which  they  had  founded 
their  church,  because  the  place  in  which  they 
then  were  was  too  small  and  narrow  for  the 
habitation  of  monks.  The  earliest  buildings  at 
Lewes  were  erected  about  1097,  and  the  sister 
house  at  Thetford  was  begun  in  1107.  By  1140 
this  priory  had  become  very  rich.  It  owned 
twenty-seven  churches  in  Norfolk  alone.  Blome- 
field  says  the  new  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Turbs,  in  1146.  In  1275  there  were 
thirty-two  monks  here,  and  subsequently  the 
number  was  increased  to  thirty-five.  In  1283 
the  Priory  held  490  acres  of  land,  of  which  460 
were  arable,  besides  five  water-mills  and  other 
property.  In  1373,  after  many  efforts  to  free 
itself  from  the  mother  house  of  Lewes,  the 
Priory  became  independent.  The  monks  had 
here  a  profitable  relic  in  the  form  of  the  arm  of 
St.  Philip,  which  brought  them  much  gain.  In 
1537,  the  priory  was  surrendered  by  the  prior 
and  monks,  by  compulsion,  to  Henry  VIII. 

So  far  as  has  been  at  present  ascertained 
the  plan  of  a  Cluniac  Priory  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  well  -  known  Bene¬ 
dictine  type.  Here  the  cloisters  lay  to  the 
■north  of  the  church,  while  to  their  east 
was  the  chapter-house.  Near  it  again  was 
the  dormitory,  built  over  a  substructure, 
which  was  divided  by  walls  into  five  com¬ 
partments,  some  of  which  probably  were 
used  as  workshops.  On  the  south  were  the 
“  fratery  ”  and  “  refectory,”  and  on  the  west  of 
the  square  ran  a  range  of  buildings  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  cook  and  the 
“  cellarer."  To  the  east,  again,  stood  another 
block  of  buildings  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the 
infirmary,  while  further  off  again  to  the  south 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  stabling, 
bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  other  buildings. 
The  entire  site,  of  about  thirty  acres,  was 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  it  'may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  all  the  various  fragments  that  are 
dug  up  from  time  to  time  are  of  the  same 
Norman  pattern  with  the  portion  still  standing. 
The  west  front,  a  very  great  part  of  which  is 
still  standing,  was  adorned  with  rows  of 
Norman  arches  interlaced,  and  was  flanked  by 
two  towers,  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 
The  nave  was  originally  lighted  by  three 
"Norman  windows,  for  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hope,  one  large  window  was  substituted  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Passing  into  the  interior 
of  .the  Church,  Mr.  Hope  drew  the  attention  of 
Lis  audience  to  a  variety  of  lesser  details.  For 
instance,  he  pointed  out  to  them  that,  except 
in  the  bays  at  the  western  end,  the  aisles 
were  separated  from  the  nave  by  screens. 
Each  transept  evidently  had  an  apsidal  chapel 
•on  the  east,  and  the  nave  was  floored  with  a 
paving  of  black  and  red  stones.  Around  the 
church  was  a  Norman  triforium,  with  a  wall- 
passage  all  along,  and  above  was  a  clearstory. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  choir  was  lengthened, 
most  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  for 
what  reason  can  only  be  guessed  now.  The 
original  walls  of  the  presbytery  were  three 
bays  in  length,  and  it  probably  ended  in  an 
apse,  but  this  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 
The  aisles  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  were 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  their  apses 
were  made  square,  to  suit  the  fashion  or  taste 
of  the  day.  It  is  quite  possible,  added  Mr. 
Hope,  that  the  foundation  of  some  buildings, 
which  are  now  being  uncovered  to  the  eastward 
of  the  north  transept,  are  those  of  a  sacristy. 
As  to  the  decoration  of  the  church,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  it  was  very  rich  and  costly,  for  while 
the  Cistercians  liked  plain  and  simple  grandeur, 
the  Cluniac  monks  loved  nothing  so  much  as 
the  adornment  and  enrichment  of  their  churches. 
The  cloister  court,  continued  Mr.  Hope,  was  100 
feet  square,  and  had  covered  alleys  round  it.  It 
was  reconstructed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
roof  was  of  wood.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
oloister  was  the  dormitory,  on  the  south  the 
fratery,  and  on  the  west  the  cellarer’s  range  of 


buildings.  The  chapter-house,  beautifully  ar¬ 
caded  in  three  tiers,  had  a  great  barrel  vault, 
and  terminated  in  an  apse.  There  is  no  pas¬ 
sage  between  it  and  the  transept.  Behind  the 
chapter-house  and  dormitory  stood  the  infirmary. 
This  was  not  simply  a  hospital  for  sick  monks, 
but  also  the  place  in  which  monks  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  exempted  from  the  routine  of  the 
rule  of  the  order,  were  allowed  to  live.  Monks 
who,  on  being  blooded,  were  allowed  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  rule,  likewise  lived  here  for  a  time. 
This  infirmary  had  its  chapel.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  of  the  monks  who  could  not 
abstain  came  here  to  have  their  allowance  of 
meat ;  and,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  time  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  the  order  crept 
in. 

The  Priory  must  have  been  a  cold  place  to 
live  in  during  the  winter  months,  for  it  would 
seem  to  have  included  no  other  warming  appa¬ 
ratus  beyond  a  small  fireplace  in  an  apartment 
below  the  dormitory  and  the  refectory.  This 
was  the  calefactory,  or  warming-place,  to  which 
the  monks  came  not  only  to  warm  their  hands 
but  to  chat  and  talk  when  the  rule  of  silence 
was  relaxed,  for  the  silent  system  was  the  rule 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

The  round  of  inspection  was  brought  to  an 
end  at  the  Prior’s  Lodgings,  which  extended  to 
the  westward  of  the  cellarer’s  buildings.  De¬ 
scending  some  stone  steps  which  had  been  made 
out  of  a  newel  staircase  that  entered  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  rear,  the  visitors  entered  the  chapel 
of  the  prior,  where  there  are  vestiges  of  gorgeous 
painting  on  the  splayed  wall  of  the  east  window, 
and  on  the  rafters.  There  is  also  here  a  Deco¬ 
rated  sedile,  and  the  capitals  of  shafting  near 
the  ascent  to  the  site  of  the  altar  are  enriched, 
the  one  with  the  arms  of  Warren  and  the  other 
with  those  of  England.  Adjoining  this  chapel 
is  the  chamber  of  the  prior,  which  has  beautiful 
oriel  windows. 

Mr.  Davey,  Lord  Leicester’s  agent  at  Castle 
Acre,  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
owner  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  “  finds  ” 
at  the  Priory,  and  to  store  them  in  a  museum 
within  the  buildings ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  14£.  was  collected  on  the  spot 
in  order  to  help  forward  the  proposed  work. 

The  party  next  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Great 
Dunham  Church,  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
Norman,  and  which  has  a  triangular-headed 
doorway  at  its  west  end,  blocked  up.  The 
quoin-work  here  is  singular.  The  central  tower 
has  a  double-lighted  window,  the  lights  being 
divided  by  a  plain  pillar  with  a  cushion  cap, 
which  supports  a  single  long  stone.  It  has 
also  several  singular  apertures,  made  probably 
for  acoustic  purposes,  over  each  arch  in  the 
eastern  and  western  sides. 

Driving  to  Fransham  station,  the  party  caught 
the  return  train  to  Norwich,  and  at  the  evening 
meeting  Dr.  Raven  read  a  carefully  elaborated 
paper  on  “  The  ix  Iter  of  Antoninus,”  which  he 
traced  from  London  to  Colonia  (Colchester), 
and  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sitomagus 
(Dunwich),  and  then  crossing  the  Waveney  by 
a  ford  near  Bungay  to  “Venta  Icenorum,” 
which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  assuming  to 
mean  Norwich,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  He 
argued  very  strongly,  from  internal  evidence, 
and  from  the  mileage  mentioned  by  Antoninus, 
that  no  other  interpretation  could  be  given  to 
the  vexed  question  raised  in  this  chapter.  The 
reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion,  in  which  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Jessopp,  and  other 
members  of  the  Institute  took  place,  and  by  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  its  author.  Mr.  J.  L.  Andr6, 
of  Horsham,  Sussex,  followed  with  a  short  paper 
on  the  “  Peculiarities  of  East  Anglian  Church 
Architecture.”  Among  these  he  reckoned  one 
point  of  considerable  interest, — namely,  the 
large  admixture  of  geometrical  tracery  with  the 
tracery  of  large  windows  of  Perpendicular  date 
and  character,  instancing  examples  from  St. 
Nicholas’  Church  at  Lynn,  and  from  very  many 
of  the  Norwich  churches.  He  also  mentioned 
the  constant  recurrence  of  one  type  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  this  is  marked  by  lofty  internal  pro¬ 
portions,  the  absence  of  chancel  arches,  and  the 
continuation  consequently  of  nave  roofs  over 
the  chancels,  and  the  lofty  arches  by  which  the 
lower  parts  of  the  western  towers  were  made  to 
open  into  the  nave.  He  also  drew  attention  to 
sundry  sections  of  mouldings  on  the  bases  of 
columns,  where  Perpendicular  and  Decorated 
details  were  found  intermixed.  Another  point 
which  he  specified  was  the  constant  use  of 
elaborate  wood  -  carving  in  the  interior  of 
churches  in  East  Anglia,  while  the  exterior  was 
left  comparatively  plain,  or  else  decorated  by 
light  and  dark  flint  work  in  diaper  patterns. 


He  concluded  his  paper  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  small  churches  with  round  towers  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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ENTRANCE  OF  HOUSE,  PALACE  COURT, 
KENSINGTON. 

■HE  view  shows  the  interior  of  the  hall  of 
a  residence,  the  exterior  of  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  pages,  Nov.  5,  1887. 
The  large  mantelpiece  is  in  polished  Hopton 
wood,  and  the  wainscotting,  screen,  &c.,  are  in 
fumigated  oak,  the  space  above  the  wainscotting 
being  hung  with  tapestry.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  W.  Harvey  and  Bernard  Smith.  The 
drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S,  WATERLOO  YILLE, 
HANTS. 

A  portion  of  this  building  is  now  being 
erected  at  Waterloo  Ville,  near  Portsmouth. 
It  is  to  be  used  as  a  home  for  girls,  and  a  large 
washhouse,  Ac., — not  shown  in  our  illustration, 
— is  being  erected  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  materials  used  are  local  bricks,  with  red 
brick  plinths,  bands,  Ac.  Our  illustration  is 
taken  from  the  drawing  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  is  the 
architect,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
of  Waterloo  Ville. 


RHINEFIELD,  HANTS. 

This  house,  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Walker  Munro,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
New  Forest,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  inclo¬ 
sure  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  for  centuries 
has  borne  the  name  of  Rhinefield.  To  make 
way  for  the  house,  which  is  entirely  new,  the 
old  keeper’s  lodge  had  to  be  pulled  down,  but 
the  materials  have  been  re-used  in  erecting  the 
new  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  estate.  The 
ground  story  is  built  of  the  old  bricks,  which 
are  of  the  small  size  much  used  in  the  locality 
in  days  gone  by,  and  many  bear  dates  cut  into 
them  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  upper  storey  is  of  hung  tiles,  and  the  roof 
of  the  same  material.  Great  care  was  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  moss  and  lichen  which  clung 
to  both  bricks  and  tiles,  the  result  being  that  the 
lodge  has  every  appearance  of  an  old  building. 
ThiB  lodge,  with  kitchen-garden  walls  which 
surround  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  and  four 
pairs  of  elaborate  wrought-iron  park-gates, 
formed  the  first  contract. 

The  second  contract  was  for  the  well,  which 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  87  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
cellerage  under  the  house,  which  is  very  exten¬ 
sive.  The  wine-cellars  have  been  a  special  care, 
and  have  been  so  planned  that  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  maintained  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  An  air-space  of  2  ft.  6  in.  is 
carried  round  between  them  and  the  outer 
walls  of  the  house.  This  is  connected,  not 
only  with  the  outer  air,  but  with  the  heating- 
chamber,  and  both  inlets  are  under  control. 
The  principal  cellar  has  a  capacity  of  1,000 
dozen.  There  are  also  cellars  for  various  wines 
requiring  different  temperatures.  The  butler’s 
cellar  is  provided  with  a  small,  smooth-running 
lift,  direct  into  the  serving-room. 

The  third  contract,  which  has  just  been 
accepted,  includes  the  carcass  of  the  super¬ 
structure,  exclusive  of  the  stable  court.  The 
view  taken  in  our  illustration  is  from  the  draw¬ 
ing  which  was  exhibited  in  this  year  s  Royal 
Academy,  and  represents  the  entrance  or  north 
front.  The  rooms  to  the  right  of  porch  are  the 
library  and  business  rooms,  and  to  the  left  the 
lavatory,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms.  All  the 
principal  rooms  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  ;  the  state  drawing-room  faces  south  and 
west,  the  withdrawing-rooms  west,  the  morning 
room  south  and  east,  and  the  dining-room  east 
and  south.  This  room,  which  is  36  ft.  by  24  ft. 
and  18  ft.  6  in.  high,  has  a  great  bay-window 
facing  east  at  the  extreme  end  of  one  side  of 
the  room,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained.  There  is  also  a  gallery  at  one  end 
over  the  serving  passage.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  house  is  the  Great  Hall,  which 
measures  67  ft.  by  25  ft,  by  35  ft.  6  in.  high. 
The  roof  is  of  hammer-beam  construction,  with 
Late  Gothic  tracing  in  the  two  upper  stages, 
and  carved  pendants  from  the  ends  of  the 
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hammer-beams.  Over  the  entrance  vestibule 
there  is  a  minstrels’  gallery,  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  hall.  The  principal  staircase, 
which  will  come  in  the  panelling  contract,  has 
treads  9  ft.  wide,  and  a  massive  arched 
balustrade  supporting  the  handrail.  There  is  a 
waggon-roof  over  the  staircase,  with  moulded 
ribs.  The  whole  of  the  above  work  is  of  oak, 
as  will  also  be  the  panelling  of  the  hall  (which 
will  be  13  ft.  high)  and  the  panelling  of  dining¬ 
room,  library,  See. 

The  portion  of  the  building  advancing  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  front  is  devoted  to  the 
offices  on  the  ground,  and  the  suite  of  bachelor 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  This  bachelor  wing 
can  be  reached  from  the  billiard  and  smoking- 
room  by  a  special  staircase.  The  entrance  to 
the  kitchen  court  is  under  the  great  tower.  An 
important  feature  of  the  planning  of  this  house 
is  that  no  servant’s  room  or  office,  with  the 
exception  of  the  attic  dormers,  can  overlook  the 
grounds  at  any  point. 

The  tower  will  contain  the  machinery  for  the 
electric  lighting,  pumping,  and  the  air  com- 
pressers  for  the  fire  service.  In  the  upper 
staging  will  be  the  clock  and  peal  of  bells,  and 
above  this  the  water  tanks.  From  the  top  of 
this  tower  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Solent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  over  a  splendid 
stretch  of  forest. 

On  the  first  floor,  directly  off  the  principal 
staircase,  is  the  house  suite,  consisting  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  dressing-rooms,  bath-room,  and  boudoir. 
This  latter  has  two  oriel  windows  overlooking 
the  great  hall,  besides  one  window  facing  south 
and  overlooking  the  terraces  and  lawns. 

From  the  boudoir  there  is  a  private  turret- 
staircase  communicating  direct  with  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  and  great  hall.  Above  the  house 
suite,  and  communicating  by  another  private 
staircase,  is  the  maids'  rooms,  serving-room, 
and  dress-room.  The  whole  of  the  first-floor  is 
given  up  to  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  of  which 
there  are  a  large  number,  and  each  is  connected 
by  an  electric  bell  to  a  maid  or  valet’s  room  in 
addition  to  the  usual  bells. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fall  in  the 
land,  which  is  20  ft.  between  the  east  and  west 
extremities  of  the  building,  and  which  adds 
much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  both  house  and 
grounds.  The  terraces  are  being  thrown 
up,  and  some  will  be  surmounted  by  stone 
balustrades. 

The  material  employed  for  the  walling  is 
Porbeck,  hammer-dressed  and  laid  in  sand  in 
courses  with  Monk’s  Park  stone  dressings.  All  the 
exterior  walls  are  built  with  a  2  in.  cavity.  The 
filling  in  of  the  elaborate  Late  Gothic  groining 
to  porch  is  of  chalk.  The  chimneys,  every  one 
of.  which  is  different  in  design,  are  of  carved 
brick.  The  majority  of  the  floors  and  panelling 
are  of  oak.  Glazed  tiles  are  largely  used 
throughout  the  kitchen  offices  and  larders,  the 
shelves  of  which  are  of  white  marble. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  house  are 
Messrs.  McWilliam  &  Son,  of  Bournemouth ; 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Anderson  for  the  well  and  water- 
service  ;  Messrs.  Clark  &  Mannoochfor  the  sani¬ 
tary  plumbing;  and  Mr.  J.  Burford  for  the 
wrought  metal-work  and  casements.  The  lodge 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros. ;  the  clerk 
of  works  is  Mr.  W.  Cowley ;  and  the  architects 
for  the  whole  are  Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  & 
Tanner,  of  London. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANDREW,  HECKINGTON. 

This  church  is  so  well  known  to  all  students 
in  architecture  that  any  account  of  it  would 
seem  superfluous.  We  would,  however,  draw 
attention  to  the  chancel,  which,  for  a  country 
parish,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  being  56  ft.  long,  24  ft.  broad,  and 
nearly  40  ft.  high  in  the  wall.  It  is  three  bays 
in  length  ;  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  fine 
three-light  window  in  each,  with  a  priests’ 
doorway  in  the  central  one,  and  two  similar 
windows  on  the  north  side,  the  eastern  bay 
being  taken  up  with  the  sacristy  ;  the  bays  are 
marked  by  boldly-projecting  double-canopied 
buttresses,  and  at  the  angles  are  finished  with 
handsome  pinnacles.  The  east  window  is  37  ft. 
high,  has  seven  lights,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  flowing  Decorated  windows  in  the 
kingdom.  The  walls  and  windows  have  been 
restored,  the  latter  re-glazed,  the  east  gable 
raised  to  its  original  pitch  and  surmounted 
with  a  fine  cross,  the  total  height  being  about 
60  ft.  The  roofing  is  new,  and  of  framed 
rafters,  arched  to  suit  the  shape  of  the 
east  window,  while  it  also  fits  more  closely 
the  shape  of  the  chancel  arch,  and 
panelled,  with  larger  ribs  to  mark  the  bays, 


all  the  intersections  have  carved  bosses.  The 
stone  cornice  of  the  walls  is  continued  with  a 
moulded  and  coved  one  of  wood,  in  the  cove  are 
carved  figures  of  angels  with  extended  wings. 
The  fittings  are  entirely  of  English  oak.  In  the 
floor  the  old  memorial  slabs  have  been  relaid 
with  a  main  avenue  of  tiling  laid  up  the  centre. 
The  groining  of  the  undercroft  has  been  restored, 
the  old  access  to  the  same  has  been  made  good, 
and  a  doorway  opened  out  on  the  west  side  of 
the  vestry  in  lieu  of  the  mutilated  window  at 
the  east ;  the  vestry  is  over  this  and  has  a  tile 
floor.  On  the  removal  of  the  old  roof  a  stone 
gutter  was  found,  all  the  joints  of  which  are 
made  with  lead ;  this  is'formed  in  the  plain 
course  of  stone  between  the  cornice  and  the 
flowing  tracery  of  the  parapet,  the  latter  being 
an  after-thought,  as  the  old  weather-mould 
Bhows  the  roof  to  have  finished  on  the  cornice 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  sacristy  now 
does.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  architect.  Messrs.  Pattinson,  of  Rusk- 
ington,  were  the  builders.  J.  F. 


SNETTISHAM  AND  LEVERINGTON 
CHURCHES,  NORFOLK. 

These  two  churches,  of  which  we  give  illus¬ 
trations,  are  among  the  churches  which  were 
visited  by  the  Architectural  Association  in  their 
annual  excursion  this  week. 

Leverington  Church  is  referred  to  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  excursion  given 
in  another  column.  Snettisham  was  visited  on 
a  later  day,  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  publish 
an  account  this  week. 

Snettisham  is  by  far  the  finer  and  more 
characteristic  building.  Leverington  spire  par¬ 
takes  of  the  thin  and  rather  starved  character 
frequently  to  be  noticed  in  the  spires  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Lincoln,  such  as  that  of 
Billingborough.  Instead  of  the  thin,  cast-iron- 
looking,  flying  buttresses  of  Billingborough, 
however,  the  later  builders  have  fortified  this 
spire  with  solid  battlemented  turrets  at  the 
angles,  which,  though  they  give  a  marked  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  building,  do  not  fall  in  very  well 
with  the  general  composition,  and  appear  rather 
too  obviously  as  after-thoughts. 


SOMERSET  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
commenced  on  the  30th  ult.  at  Minehead,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Luttrell,  of  Dimeter 
Castle.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  members, 
and  the  day  was  beautifully  fine. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
morning  in  the  Town-hall.  A  local  museum  was 
formed  under  a  committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Walter  Hook  (Porlock)  was  the  hon.  sec.  It 
included  many  objects  of  archajological  interest, 
specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bidgood,  the  curator 
of  Taunton  Museum. 

Mr.  Chisholm  Batten  announced  that  the 
president  of  last  year,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  prevented  from  attending,  as  that 
was  his  golden  wedding-day. 

Mr.  Luttrell  having  taken  the  chair, 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  to  550,  and  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  continually  being  added.  The 
funds  of  the  Society  were  also  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  state,  the  balance  in  hand  on  the 
general  fund  being  913.  17s.  5d.,  and  the 
balance  on  the  Castle  purchase  fund  debt  had 
been  reduced  from  4313.  17s.  5d.  last  year  to 
3293.  19s.  3d.  “The  library  has  been  greatly 
enriched  during  the  year,  especially  by  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Surtees’  library, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness  of 
his  widow,  Lady  Chapman.  This  library 
amounts  to  about  3,000  volumes,  and  is  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  present  the  Society 
has  ever  received.  The  manuscript  collections 
of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Brown,  consisting  of  more 
than  100  volumes  of  abstracts  of  Somerset  wills, 
have  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  his 
son,  Mr.  F.  Latham  Brown.  A  very  valuable 
illuminated  MS.  copy  of  Higden  Polychronicon, 
written  by  the  Monks  at  Keynsham  about  1377, 
has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Kerslake.  The 
Council  have  also  to  report  the  presentation  to 
the  museum  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  red 
deer  heads,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick 
Bisset,  killed  on  Exmoor,  and  given  to  the 
Society  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Fenwick  Bisset. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  persons  capable  of 


judging  that  there  is  no  such  collection  of  horns 
in  any  local  museum  in  the  country.”  The 
Council  had  to  report  the  acquisition  of  a 
valuable  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Castle 
wall,  and  including  ground  formerly  a  bastion 
attached  to  the  Castle.  It  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Pinney,  and  at 
his  expense  conveyed  to  the  trustees  as  part  of 
Taunton  Castle  property.  The  Coun  cil  submitted 
the  name  of  Lord  Carlingford  to  be  patron  of 
the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Viscount  Portman, 
deceased.  Among  contributions  to  Somerset 
history  recently  published,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Rev.  F.  Weaver’s  “  Incumbents  of 
Somerset ;  ”  a  third  volume  of  Somerset  wills, 
printed  from  the  Rev.  F.  Brown’s  collections ; 
a  volume  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  on  “  The  Prepara¬ 
tions  in  Somerset  against  the  Spanish  Armada”;, 
and  Bishop  Fox’s  register,  by  Mr.  Chisholm 
Batten.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
printed,  and  would  shortly  be  ready  for  issue. 

It  was  proposed  to  prepare  and  print  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Surtees  library  as  a  supplement. 
The  Council  begged  to  call  attention  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which 
they  sent  delegates  last  year.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Society  to  say  if  they  accepted  the 
terms  of  union,  and  approved  the  programme 
agreed  upon  by  the  delegates,  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  that  county. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  read  the  balance-sheet  fop 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1588.  The 
members’  subscriptions  amounted  to  262 3.  9s-.r 
and  the  balance  on  the  former  account  was 
67 3.  0s.  8d.,  the  total  receipts  being  4023.  2s.  5d. 
After  paying  all  expenses  there  was  a  balance  of 
913.  12s.  2d.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  Taunton 
Castle  purchase  fund  showed  that  3293.  19s.  3d. 
was  now  owing. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett,  referring  to  the 
Somerset  Record  Society,  said :  Again  in  this, 
the  third  year  of  its  existence,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  give  a  good  report  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  our  Society.  The 
number  of  its  members  has  increased  from  121 
to  134,  and  the  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  note 
that  it  will  probably  be  necessary,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  spend  more  money  for  tran¬ 
scriptions  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 
Through  the  generosity  of  our  editors,  who 
have  given  not  only  their  time  and  labour 
to  the  usual  work  of  an  editor,  but  have  also 
provided  the  texts,  the  Society  has  been  saved 
very  heavy  expenses,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  this  will  always  be  so.  Our  next 
volume  will  be  a  set  of  churchwardens’  accounts 
from  several  parishes,  chiefly  between  the  years 
1450  and  1570.  It  is  already  in  progress,  undep 
the  editorship  of  Bishop  Hobhouse,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  volume  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  : 
vivid  picture  it  will  give  of  the  actual  life  of 
our  country  parishes  in  past  times. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,.  . 
seconded  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  the  report  was  • 
adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lady  Chap-  - 
man  and  Colonel  Pinney  for  gifts  mentioned  : 
in  the  report. 

The  President  did  not  deliver  the  usual  I 
formal  address,  but  he  gave  the  society  a  very  • 
cordial  welcome  to  the  West,  which,  while  not,  , 
perhaps,  possessing  a  great  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  archaeological  interest,  had  the  great  : 
natural  beauty  of  its  scenery  as  a  compensating  ; 
balance. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  excursions  to  > 
places  of  interest  in  the  locality,  and  in  the-  ; 
evening  there  was  a  meeting. — (Slightly  abridged  i 
from  the  Bath  Chronicle.') 


DEATH  OF  MR.  J.  G.  CRACE. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  13tb  j 
inst.,  at  his  residence,  Springfield,  Dulwich,  , 
of  Mr.  John  Gregory  Crace,  in  his  81st  . 
year.  As  the  principal  of  the  well-known  firm  i 
of  J.  G.  Crace  &  Son,  he  may  be  said  to  have  i 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  revived  use  of  colour-  ■ 
decoration ;  and  his  work  at  the  Houses  of  : 
Parliament,  and  at  the  buildings  of  the  Art  ; 
Treasures  Exhibition,  and  of  the  1862  Exhibi-  • 
tion  in  London,  may  be  cited  as  favourable  ; 
instances  of  his  efforts.  One  of  his  most  recent  t 
and  successful  works  is  the  oak  staircase  at  t 
Mercers’  Hall,  which  he  designed  and  carried  1 
out  in  his  72nd  year.  This  work  was  fully  , 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  i 
July  9,  1881.  John  Gregory  Crace  was  one  of  a  i 
line  of  “  decorative  painters.’’  From  a  magazine  £ 
article,  published  a  few  years  ago,  we  learn  that.  1 
Edward  Craoe,  the  first  in  this  direct  succession  : 
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of  artistic  decorators,  was  bora  in  1725.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Crace,  “  Citizen  and 
Coachmaker,”  of  Westminster,  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Surveyor  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1748  he  was  admitted  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  “  Painter-Stainers’  ”  Company,  and 
to  the  livery  in  1752,  by  which  date  he  may  be 
considered  to  have  made  his  start  in  business ; 
and  the  following  year  he  married  a  Miss  Nunn, 
an  artist’s  daughter.  He  was  certainly  occu- 
pying  premises  in  Long-acre,  conjointly  with  his 
next  brother  Charles,  in  the  year  1756,  and 
aimed  on  business  at  40,  Long-acre,  from  1764 
till  his  death  in  1799.  Among  other  works,  he 
decorated,  in  1771,  the  Pantheon,  which  James 
Wyatt,  R.A.,  had  just  built  for  dramatic  per¬ 
formances.  In  1780  Edward  Crace  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  Curator  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Royal  Palaces  (Windsor  Castle,  Hampton 
Court,  Kensington  Palace,  and  Buckingham 
House)— a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
His  son  John  Crace  was  born  in  1754,  and  was 
in  1767  duly  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  the 
Painters’  Company — in  which,  however,  he  did 
not  take  up  his  freedom  till  1785.  He  then 
first  started  on  his  own  account,  and  transacted 
his  business  at  153,  Drury-lane,  for  many  years. 
He  was  entrusted  with  important  works  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  Sir  William  Chambers,  Sir  John 
Soane, and  James  Stuart  of  “Athens”  celebrity. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  king,  George  III., 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he 
decorated  Carlton  House.  Among  other  public 
works  he  also  decorated  the  Opera  House, 
Drury  -  lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres. 
He  died  in  1819.  His  eldest  son,  Frederick 
Crace,  born  1779,  had  then  for  many 
years  assisted  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  been 
formally  apprenticed  in  1793.  He  resided  and 
had  his  office  at  34,  Curzon-street,  from  1806  to 
1812,  after  which  he  lived  out  of  town,  and 
carried  on  business  until  1826  at  51,  Great 
Queen-street,  in  partnership  with  his  younger 
brother.  During  this  period  he  was  constantly 
engaged  on  decorative  works  for  the  Prince 
Regent  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  in  the  great  Dome  of  which  his  work 
stfil  remains  ;  and,  later,  for  the  same  Prince,  as 
King  George  IV.,  at  Windsor  Castle.  The 
Morning  Herald  of  July  2,  1827,  mentions  a 
special  visit  of  the  King  to  Windsor  Castle  to 
“inspect  the  progress  of  Mr.  Crace’s  work.” 
We  are  told  that  the  incessant  demands  of 
Royalty  on  Mr.  Crace’s  time  began  to  trespass 
considerably  on  his  general  business ;  and, 
towards  1826,  the  assistance  of  his  son,  John 
Gregory  Crace  (whose  death  is  now  recorded), 
must  have  been  very  welcome.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  lease  of  the  Great  Queen-street 
premises,  they  moved  first  to  230,  Regent- 
street,  then  quite  new;  but  in  the  following 
year  '(1827)  they  removed  to  the  premises  in 
which  the  business  has  ever  since  been  carried  on 
— No.  14  (now  38),  Wigmore-street.  Here  father 
and  son  worked  side  by  side  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  here  the  firm  of  “  Crace  ”  developed  the 
business  on  wider  lines,  and  attained  its 
highest  reputation.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  it.  was  whilst  engaged  in  avocations 
demanding  such  constant  attention  and  in¬ 
dustry  that  Frederick  Crace  found  time  to 
form  the  wonderful  collection  of  Maps  and 
Views  of  London  which  found  its  way  into  the 
British  Museum  as  the  “  Crace  Collection  ”  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  only  did  he  form  the 
collection,  but  mounted  every  plan  and  every 
drawing  with  his  own  hands.  His  appointment 
as  a  Commissioner  of  Sewers  interested  him  in 
the  changes  which  the  great  metropolis  had 
passed  through  ;  and  for  over  forty  years,  rising 
early  to  make  time,  he  devoted  some  hours  each 
day  to  his  hobby.  This  continued  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  1859.  He  had  lived  not  only  to 
see  his  son  form  a  high  reputation,  but  to  see  his 
ggandson,  Mr.  J ohn  D.  Crace,  beginning  earnestly 
in  the  same  path.  John  Gregory  Crace,  th6  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  present  notice,  was  bom  in  1809,  and 
had  already  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  before 
the  firm  left  Great  Queen-street,  and  they  had 
not  long  settled  in  Wigmore-street  before  his 
aew  energy  and  natural  taste  made  themselves 
:elt.  He  had,  as  a  youth,  visited  Paris :  and  he 
elt  that  the  English,  so  long  cut  off  by  war  from 
ihe  Continent,  were  far  behind  the  French  in 
dl  the  decorative  arts.  In  fact,  English  taste 
vas  almost  at  its  lowest  ebb.  He  repeated  his 
isit,  and  engaged  French  artists  ;  and  in 
838  began  the  elabarate  decoration  of  the 
oom  which  is  still  the  firm's  principal  show- 
oom  at  Wigmore-street,  and  which  had  been 
dded  soon  after  the  premises  were  taken. 


In  1843  he  determined  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  decorative  works  abroad,  and  made  a  tour 
in  France,  Germany,  and  North  Italy  with  this 
object.  His  first  works  of  importance  were 
undertaken,  on  his  return,  for  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth  and  at  Devonshire 
House  ;  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  in 
by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  who  entrusted 
him  with  the  decorative  works  at  Taymouth  in 
preparation  for  the  Queen’s  visit,  as  well  as  with 
works  in  London.  Meanwhile,  the  firm  had 
been  engaged  from  time  to  time  on  one  or  other 
of  the  theatres,  and  were  preparing  for  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre, 
then  beginning  to  be  built,  when  the  architect, 
Mr.  Beazley,  fell  ill,  and  Messrs.  Crace,  to  save 
delay,  took  up  the  matter,  and  designed  and 
executed  the  interior  decoration,  which  re¬ 
mained  as  they  left  it  until  it  was  remodelled 
some  years  ago.  In  1846,  Mr.  Crace  made 
another  tour  in  France,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  restored  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris, 
and  the  beautiful  chateaux  of  the  Touraine, — 
Blois,  Chambord,  and  Chenonceaux.  Of  these, 
Blois  was  then  undergoing  careful  repair  and 
restoration  by  the  architect,  M.  Duban,  who  was 
paying  special  attention  to  the  renewal  of  the 
coloured  decorations,  and  who  accorded  to  Mr. 
Crace  full  permission  to  take  notes  and  sketches. 
The  immediate  results  of  this  tour  were  sum¬ 
marised  in  two  papers  read  in  that  and  the 
following  year  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  of  which  body  he  had  been 
made  an  honorary  member,  in  recognition  of 
previous  contributions  to  the  "Transactions.” 
In  1848,  John  Gregory  Crace  was  selected  by 
the  Government,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles 
(then  Mr.)  Barry,  the  architect,  to  execute  the 
coloured  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  (although  his  father  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years  to  take  some  less  active 
part  in  the  business)  Mr.  J.  Gregory  Crace  was 
virtually  the  leading  partner,  and  to  him  fell  the 
management  and  direction  of  this  important 
work.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  specially  to  the  production  of  fittings 
and  furniture  of  a  character  suitable  to  Me¬ 
diaeval  decorations.  Of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  sympathisers  and 
promoters.  He  was  appointed  a  Special  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  was  one  of  the  jurors  selected  to 
adjudicate  on  works  of  decoration,  furniture, 
and  paperhangings.  Besides  his  work  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  he  was  engaged  on  numerous 
works  in  town  and  country,  and  the  long  jour¬ 
neys  and  incessant  responsibility  allowed  of  no 
repose.  At  the  end  of  1854  a  severe  illness 
threatened  his  life;  but  a  holiday  in  Spain, 
the  first  he  had  known  for  many  years,  restored 
him  to  health.  It  was  fortunate  that  just 
before  this  illness  his  eldest  son  and  partner, 
John  Dibblee  Crace  (born  1838;,  had  entered 
the  business,  bringing  with  him  a  love  of  art 
and  architecture,  and  a  ready  pencil.  Aided  by 
his  grandfather  (Frederick  Crace),  who  was 
now  becoming  infirm,  he  helped  to  tide  over 
a  critical  time,  and  speedily  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  business.  In  1857  John 
Gregory  Crace  was  called  in  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  coloured  decorations  of  the  “  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  ”  at  Manchester, — a  work 
which  considerably  increased  his  reputation. 
In  1861,  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
decoration  of  the  “Waterloo  Chamber,”  the 
great  banquet-hall  of  Windsor  Castle.  In  this 
work  the  Prince  Consort  took  great  interest :  it 
was  not  quite  complete  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1862  came  the  second  Great  Exhibition  held 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Crace  was  appoined  to  design 
and  supervise  the  decoration,  of  which  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  included  in  the  general  contract.  To 
give  a  list  of  Mr.  Crace’s  numerous  works  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  space.  We  can  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  that  promoted  the  improvement  or  well¬ 
being  of  the  employ6s  of  the  firm. 


ST.  JULIEN  LE  PAUVRE,  PARIS. 

Sib, — It  will  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre,  in 
Paris,*  is  not  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  is 
to  be  restored  by  the  Diocesan  Architect  as  soon 
as  funds  are  obtained.  Amidst  the  distractions 
of  the  Exhibition  I  had  but  scanty  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  examine  this  building,  probably  the 
most  ancient  in  the  Cit6.  The  west  end  is 
approached  through  a  timber-yard,  and  close  by 


*  Illustrated  in  Builder  for  April  27  of  this  year. 


lives  the  very  intelligent  custodian.  Separated 
from  this  approach  is  a  large  open  space  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  also  giving  access.  As 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  building  is  in  excellent 
repair  both  inside  and  out,  and  full  of  interest. 
I  would  urge  the  young  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
careful  sketches  before  the  restorer  begins  his 
work.  The  nave  has  been  reduced  in  length, 
and  a  pedimented  front  stuck  in,  but  the  north 
aisle  exists  and  fragments  of  the  entrance 
remain, 

I  bought  of  the  custodian  what  seems  a  care¬ 
ful  description  and  historical  account  of  the 
church  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  you  if 
desired.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  study  it. 
myself,  but  observe  it  contains  sketches  and  no¬ 
plan  except  one  of  the  district,  which  I  imagine 
is  well  worthy  of  study. 

J.  W.  Walton-Wilson. 

Sliotley  Hall ,  Northvviberland , 

August  10,  1889. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — The  articles  by  Mr.  Frank  Caws  on  the 
above  subject  (published  in  your  issues  of  July  2 T 
and  August  3,  and  also  the  letter  by  Mr.  Hyatt  in 
your  issue  of  last  week)  have  been  read  by  me  with, 
a  peculiar  interest. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  first  began  to  make- 
a  special  study  of  fireproof  construction.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  (having  collected  all  the 
data  I  could  on  the  subject)  I  began  experimenting 
with  slabs  of  concrete.  These  slabs  were  3  in.  thick, 
and  when  two  months  old  were  tested  with  dead 
loads,  and  also  for  resistance  to  impact.  The  re¬ 
sults  proved  conclusively  that  they  would  serve  all 
weight-carrying  purposes.  The  same  slabs,  after 
being  subject  to  a  severe  fire  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  broke  with  very  slight  impact.  The  cement 
in  all  cases  appeared  to  have  lost  its  virtue,  and' 
become  perished  by  tho  severe  heat.  These  results 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  concrete  having  Port¬ 
land  cement  as  a  matrix  would  retain  its  strength 
after  a  severe  fire.  I  therefore  determined  to  retain 
the  Portland  cement  concrete  as  the  load-carrying- 
material,  and  to  introduce,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
removable  wood  centering,  a  2^ermanent  centering- 
made  of  fireclay  or  terra-cotta,  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  bottom  (or  tensional)  side  of  tho  concrete, 
as  well  as  the  tensional  flange  of  the  joists  from  the 
action  of  fire. 

Further  experiments  showed  an  advantage  in 
keeping  the  protecting  material  from  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tensional  flange  of  the  joist  and  in¬ 
troducing  an  air  current  between  the  two, — i. e. ,  the 
heat  (having  penetrated  the  protecting  material)  as 
soon  as  given  off  was  met  by  the  cold  air  current,, 
and  so  prevented  from  materially  affecting  the  iron. 

I  therefore  decided  to  let  the  centering  drop  down 
well  clear  of  the  joist,  and,  by  putting  two  air  bricks 
in  the  external  wall  of  each  room,  was  able  to  in¬ 
troduce  cold  air  into  the  hollow  centering  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  over  the  entire  ceiliDg  between  the  joist 
and  the  protecting  material ;  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  greater  the  heat  the  greater  will  be  the- 
rush  of  cold  air  to  it,  and  it  will  require  a  very 
severe  fire  indeed  to  materially  affect  the  iron. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hyatt’s  book  (published  in  1877). 
and  find  he  mentions  a  new  Portland  cement  of  his 
own  invention  ;  the  results  of  his  experiments  with, 
the  ordinary  cement  appear  to  coincide  very  much 
with  my  own,  and  his  description  of  the  exhaustive 
tests  lie  has  made  are  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

In  spite  of  the  long  advocacy  of  the  use  of  con¬ 
crete  in  large  thin  slabs,  we  find  very  few  archi¬ 
tects  caring  to  use  it  for  floors  that  are  subject  to 
sudden  impact ;  the  same  reason  which  has  caused 
cast-iron  girders  to  go  out  of  use  as  a  load-carrying 
material  in  floors,  prevents  the  use  of  concrete  in 
large  slabs,— Le.,  its  liability  to  collapse  without- 
giving  a  moment’s  warning.  Not  long  ago  I  read  a 
newspaper  account  which  stated  that  the  floor  of  a 
mill  had  fallen  out,  and  knocked  out  every  other- 
floor  down  to  the  basement.  Surely  it  is  better  to 
retain  the  joist  (with  all  its  evils)  and  protect  it 
from  fire  in  the  best  way  we  can,  than  run  such 
risks  as  this.  Mark  Fawcett. 


Sir, — In  the  papers  by  Mr.  Caws,  he  states  that- 
the  strength  of  concrete  slabs  is  inversely  as  the 
linear  dimensions,  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the- 
thickness,  and  he  takes  as  the  unit  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  by 
1  in.  thick,  with  a  safe  distributed  load  of  400  lb. 
Then  he  gives  as  an  instance  a  slab  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
by  1  in.  thick,  and  he  makes  the  safe  load  on  this- 
40  lb.  per  square  foot. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  while  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  by 
1  in.  will  carry  safely  4001  o.,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  by 
1  in.  will  carry  safely  4,000  ib.  ? 

Architect. 


SCAFFOLDING. 

Sir, — In  your  last  is?  ae  you  give  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  method  of  r  ctachment  in  scaffolding. 
I  beg  to  say  that  son?  ^  ten  years  ago  I  devised  a 
very  similar  contrivar  ae  (sketch  of  which  I  enclose), 
but  in  practice  I  fr  and  it,  taking  everything  into 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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consideration,  to  have  no  advantage  over  good  scaf¬ 
fold  cord,  and  I  therefore  discarded  it.  The  chief 
objections  are  (1)  Weight  in  transport.  (2)  Non¬ 
adaptability  in  sizes.  (3)  Expense  of  manufacture. 
^4)  Insecurity  on  aocount  of  flaws  in  material,  which 
would  give  way  without  any  warning.  (5)  It  does 
not  entirely  dispense  with  cords.  (6)  Danger 
from  them  falling  below  by  their  awkward  shape  in 
handling.  (7)  No  advantage  in  time  worth  men¬ 
tioning  ovor  tying  a  cord,  and  the  scaffold  is  not  so 
rigid.  C.  G.  Baldwin,  Hampstead. 

%*  Mr.  Baldwin’s  holder,  of  which  he  encloses  a 
sketch,  differs  in  detail  from  the  one  wo  illustrated, 
and  does  not  look  quite  so  strong,  though  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  grip  is  the  same.  The  objections  named,  as 
resulting  from  a  builder’s  practical  experience,  are 
important :  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  tying  up  with  rope  is  a  somewhat  clumsy 
snothod  for  those  scientific  days. 


Sttttot's  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.— VII. 

PERCOLATION  AND  UNDERGROUND  WATER. 

nHE  value  of  a  stratum  for  water-supply 
purposes  does  not  altogether  depend  on 
the  amount  of  moisture  it  absorbs.  Clay, 
for  example,  contains  enormous  quantities  of 
water,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  it  plasticity,  as 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  baking  it,  when  the 
water  is  driven  off.  But  this  water  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  as  the  clay  retains  it,  and  will  not  permit 
its  free  passage  to  any  other  rock,  or  into  a  well- 
boring,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  A 
stratum  from  which  water  is  to  be  drawn  must 
not  only  be  absorbent,  but  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  fluid.  This  transmission  is  termed 
percolation ,  and  the  rocks  permitting  the  action 
are  known  as  permeable ,  porous,  or  pervious. 
Such  rocks  as  clay,  which  do  not  allow  water  to 
freely  pass  through  them,  are  known  as  imper- 
'ineable,  non-porous,  or  impervious.  There  is 
every  gradation  between  pervious  and  imper¬ 
vious  rocks,  and  it  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  in  some  instances  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  degree  of  permeability  of  an  aquiferous 
deposit.  Experiments  have  been  made  on 
■different  kinds  of  rocks  with  a  view  to  finding 
this  out,  and,  although  they  certainly  give  some 
ddea  of  the  method  of  percolation,  yet  we 
venture  to  think  they  have  little  or  no  practical 
value  in  enabling  one  to  judge  oE  the  rate  of 
yield.  Laboratory  experiments  made  on  compact 
unfissured  samples,  or  patches  of  ground  con¬ 
structed  in  imitation  of  nature,  cannot  possibly 
give  reliable  data  of  what  happens  on  a  very 
much  grander,  and  very  different  scale,  in 
nature.  When  in  situ,  rocks  are  usually 
traversed  by  innumerable  joints  and  fissures, 
which  both  hold  and  transmit  water  freely  in 
enormous  quantities, — in  fact  their  comparative 
frequency  and  size  form  a  most  important 
element  in  any  underground  water  inquiry. 
The  fissures  act  as  conduits,  and  the  success 
■or  failure  of  a  well-boring  may  almost  entirely 
depend  on  the  intersection  of  some  of  these 
underground  waterways  by  the  boring,  or 
headers  driven  out  from  it.  Who  can  imitate 
these  joints  and  cracks  in  making  experiments? 

Tables  concerning  percolation  as  deduced 
from  experiment  will  be  found,  amongst  other 
publications,  in  the  “  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  xx. 
(18G1),  pp.  220-224  ;  vol.  xlv.  (1876),  pp.  28,  33- 
47 ;  and  in  Professor  Prestwich’s  new  work  on 
“  Geology,”  vol.  i.,  Chemical  and  Physical,  and 
the  student  is  referred  to  these  for  further 
information  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Prestwich  says  that  the  value  of 
beds  as  water-bearing  strata  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  capacity  of  saturation,  and  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  power  of  imbibition.  Thus,  although 
.solid  chalk  and  loose  sands  may  hold  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  the  resistance  to  the  free 
passage  of  it  in  the  former  is  to  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  about  600  to  1. 

As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  the  litho¬ 
logical  character  of  a  stratum,  when  traced 
over  any  considerable  area  or  on  going  to  any 
great  depth  in  it,  is  liable  to  material  change. 
It  is  truly  astonishing  how  small  a  matter  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of 
underground  water.  A  sand  bed,  say  100  ft.  in 
thickness,  may  develop  a  wide-spread  parting  of 
clay  in  the  middle,  a  few  inches  thick,  which 
holds  up  all  the  water  above  it,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  depriving  the  lower  half  of  the  bed  of 
moisture.  Conversely,  the  clay  parting  may 
keep  all  the  water  in  the  lower  half,  depending 
•on  the  circumstances  of  its  outcrop  or  point  of 
derivation  of  the  supply.  Again,  a  thick  clay 


bed  which  had  never  been  known  to  yield  a 
drop  of  water  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
may  suddenly  become  an  excellent  source  for 
small  supplies,  through  the  discovery  of  a  sandy 
parting  locally  developed  in  it.  Minute  vertical 
and  other  cracks  in  a  sandstone  may  for  a  few 
miles  be  filled  with  clay,  the  result  of  which, 
in  hindering  free  percolation,  or  circulation  of 
water,  is  only  too  apparent.  Such  a  formation 
as  chalk  is  exceedingly  variable  in  structure, 
and  here,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
fissures,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
futility  of  experiments  in  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  percolation.  We  make  an  especial  example 
of  chalk,  because  its  character  as  a  water¬ 
bearing  formation  in  N.W.  Europe  is  well- 
known,  and  because  a  large  proportion  of 
experiments  directly  refer  to  it. 

Chalk  is  a  limestone  largely  made  of  the 
broken  shells  of  very  lowly  organisms  known  as 
foraminifera.  It  varies  in  thickness,  according 
to  position,  from  a  few  feet  up  to  as  much  as 
1,162  ft.  (under  Norwich).  In  its  upper  half  it 
contains  lines  of  flints  a  few  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  missing  from 
the  lower  portion.  It  is  fissured  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  but  vertical  and  horizontal  jointing  are 
most  prevalent.  Sometimes  the  rock  is  very 
soft,  and  at  others  it  is  hard  enough  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes, — the  Totternhoe  stone.  The  con¬ 
tinual  percolation  of  water,  amongst  other 
things,  has  very  considerably  modified  its 
structure,  in  that  its  contained  acids  have 
attacked  the  lime  of  the  chalk,  and  removed  a 
considerable  bulk  of  the  rock.  Of  the  material 
so  removed  more  anon.  The  general  effect  of  the 
removal,  so  far  as  the  deposit  is  concerned,  is  to 
enlarge  joints  and  fissures,  and  to  leave  beds  or 
streaks  of  insoluble  matter,  almost  impervious 
to  water,  behind.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
great  chalk  formation  contain  so  much  marly 
matter,  and  the  rock  altogether  is  so  much 
more  compact,  that  it  frequently  acts  as  an  im¬ 
pervious  barrier,  more  or  less  holding  up  the 
water  in  the  upper  half  of  the  deposit.  The 
practical  result  of  all  this  alteration  is  that 
nothing  short  of  actual  experience  in  a  district, 
in  the  first  instance,  can  be  of  much  assistance, 

— experiments  at  home  are  of  no  use. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  sand¬ 
stones  absorb  more  water  than  limestones,  but 
the  latter  is  more  available  as  a  water-bearing 
rock,  it  being  far  more  cracked  and  fissured. 

Many  rocks  which  are  described  as  imper¬ 
meable,— such,  for  instance,  as  hard  slate,  schist, 
&c., — are  not  in  reality  proof  against  absorption. 

It  is  true  their  substa?ice  is  practically  imper¬ 
vious,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  soaks 
into  the  cracks  and  joints  invariably  found  in 
them,  and  although  thiB  may  not,  for  pecuniary 
reasons,  be  available  for  supply,  yet  the  fact 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  quantity  of  water  liable  to  be 
wasted  in  a  gathering-ground.  Let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  put  the  case  more  clearly. 

Suppose  we  have  two  gathering-grounds  of 
equal  area,  equal  rainfall,  the  rocks  in  each 
being  impervious  from  an  experimental  point  of 
view,  and  similar  in  every  other  respect,  only 
that  in  the  one  area  we  have  clay,  and  in  the 
other  slate  or  schist.  In  measuring  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  flowing  from  the  two  basins 
(apart  from  evaporation),  it  would  be  found 
that  the  clay  ground  yielded  the  greater 
amount,  because  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  puddling, 
whilst  the  jointing  in  the  slates  or  schists,  on 
the  contrary,  cause  leakage,  as  already  stated. 
We  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  term 
“impermeability,”  which,  as  we  see,  has  only 
a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  meaning.  The 
substance  of  a  small  sample  of  the  rock  may 
be  impermeable,  but  as  a  stratum  it  may  hold 
and  freely  transmit  large  quantities  of  w  ater. 

In  the  majority  of  places,  rocks  are  per¬ 
meated  with  water  below  a  certain  limit,  which 
latter  is  termed  the  mater-level.  The  level  may 
be  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  at  some 
depth,  and  may  be  liable  to  variation  in  different 
parts  of  the  year,  owing  to  dry  and  wet  seasons, 
&c.  Variation  from  this  cause  is  not  usually  so 
apparent  when  dealing  with  a  thick  aquiferous 
deposit  at  considerable  depth  and  distance  from 
points  of  derivation,  or  which  does  not  depend 
on  its  supply  immediately  from  rain,  as  with  a 
small  supply  comparatively  nearer  and  in  direct 
communication  with  the  surface.  Neither  is 
the  water-level  usually  horizontal  at  any  time ; 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  have 
their  effect  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  deposits  concerned.  For  example,  suppose 
we  have  a  plain  with  a  large  dome-shaped  hill 
rising  out  of  it,  all  the  rocks  concerned  being 


slightly  porous,  it  is  often  found  that  the  water- 
level  in  the  hill  roughly  follows  the  dome¬ 
shaped  outline,  and  although  continuous  with, 
it  is  sometimes  nearly  as  much  above  the  general 
water-level  under  the  plain,  as  the  hill  is  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  an 
undulating  country  the  water-level  is  also  un- 
dulatory.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
owing  to  abstraction  of  water  by  artificial 
means,  this  rule  does  not  hold  good  :  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  subject 
when  treating  of  wells. 


VARIORUM. 

“Transactions  of  the  St. Paul’s  Ecclesiological 
Society.”  Vol.  II.,  Part  IV.  (London:  Ala¬ 
baster,  Passmore,  &  Sons.) — This  publication, 
which  is  an  illustrated  record  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  youDg  and  vigorous  society,  contains 
several  papers  of  interest,  including,  “Metal 
Grilles,”  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner ;  “  The 
Ecclesiology  of  Gottland,”  and  “  The  Churches 
of  Bornholm,”  both  by  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. ; 
“The  Orientation  of  Churches,”  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. ;  and  “The  English 
Liturgical  Colours,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.  In  this  record  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  members  certainly  get  very,  good 
value  for  their  annual  subscription,  which  is 

only  7s.  6d. - “South  Africa,  and  how  to 

reach  it  by  the  ‘  Castle  Line,'  ”  by  Edward  P. 
Mathers,  F.R.G.S.  (London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons), 
is  obviously  a  booklet  with  a  special  purpose, 
that  of  informing  the  public  all  about  Sir  Donald 
Currie  &  Co.’s  well-known  line  of  Royal  mail 
steamers  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  but  it  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  the  South  African  colonies,— 
their  people,  climate,  mineralogical  and  other 
resources,  commerce,  &c.,  and  as  such  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  useful  work  of  reference  alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  its  special  purpose. - Bem- 

rose’s  “  Guide  to  Paris”  (London  :  Bemrose  & 
Sons ;  Taris :  Galignani),  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information  for  a  shilling,  and  is  conveniently 
and  systematically  arranged  for  reference.  It 
must  not  be  trusted  as  an  authoritative  guide 
about  the  ancient  buildings,  but  it  will  probably  ■ 
meet  the  needs  of  “the  average  tourist,”  for  : 

whom  it  is  written. - From  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 

the  publisher,  we  have  received  Part  I.  of  the  : 
“  Index  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Parish 
Registers  of  Gainford,  in  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham.”  This  part  includes  the  baptisms  between  i 

1660  and  1784. - “The  County  Councillor’s 

Directory  ”  (London  :  Contract  Journal  Office, : 
Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street),  is  a  useful  com- . 
pilation,  though  not  so  useful  or  complete  < 
as  it  might  be  made.  It  purports  to  i 
contain  lists  of  the  aldermen  and  councillors,! 
with  addresses,  for  all  counties  and  county; 
boroughs  under  the  Act  of  1888.  While, 
it  is  not  free  from  such  accidental  errors  and 
omissions  as  are  inevitable  in  the  production  of: 
such  a  work  for  the  first  time,  there  are  some: 
omissions  which  are  evidently  the  result  of< 
design  rather  than  accident.  For  instance,  ini 
some  cases,  the  lists  of  chief  officers  of  the: 
Council  are  not  as  complete  as  they  ought  to  be; 
Take  the  case  of  the  London  County  Council,! 
in  connexion  with  which  the  only  officials  named 
are  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  the  Chief 
Engineer;  but  surely  the  Architect,  the  Soli-1 
citor,  the  Chemist,  and  the  Accountant  (or,  as; 
he  is  now  styled,  the  “  Comptroller”)  are  officials 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  record  o! 
their  names.  By  the  filling-up  of  such  omission* 
as  these,  and  by  the  provision  of  an  appendii 
containing  at  least  a  resume  of  the  Loca: 
Government  Act,  1888,  this  directory  might,  wk 
think  be  made  increasingly  useful  in  future 
editions.  _ _ 


Acock’s  Green— A  stained-glass  window  hrn 
just  been  presented  to  the  parish  church,  Acock  1 
Green,  by  Miss  Hodgkins,  of  Olton.  It  consist: 
of  three  lights  and  tracery,  the  former  lllusi 
trating  Agur’s  prayer  “  Give  me  neither  poverti 
nor  riches  ”  and  also  the  verses  “  She  openete 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  wa\ 
the  law  of  kindness,”  and  “  Whoso  walketo 
uprightly  shall  be  saved,”  and  in  the  latter  is  : 
figure  representing  Charity  with  lilies  in  til 
cusps  of  the  cinquefoil.  The  inscription  is  s 
follows: — “This  window  was  erected  by  Sara 
Hodgkins  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memoi 
of  Henry  Jutson,  Mary  Jutson  her  mother,  at: 
Joseph  and  John  Hodgkins  her  brothers,  Jul 
1889.  The  window  has  been  carried  out  l 
Messrs.  Winfields,  Limited,  of  Birmingham  ai 
London. 


Aug.  17,  1889.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,470,  Framing  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 
Falconer. 

According  to  this  invention,  window  -  jambs 
are  constructed  of  brick  or  similar  material, 
and  are  made  hollow  to  provide  spaces  for 
the  balance  -  weights  which  work  the  sashes, 
and  so  obviate  the  use  of  wooden  boxing  in 
the  frame.  Metallic  slides,  treated  so  as  to  be 
non-oxidisable,  replace  the  slips  and  parting-beads 
usually  of  wood.  Metallic  finishings  and  window- 
boards  are  added,  and,  lapped  over  a  narrow 
weathered  and  throated  slipping  on  the  freestone  ii 
a  metallic  covering  for  the  sill.  A  metal  bead  also 
covers  the  joint  of  the  upper  or  outer  sash. 
Another  provision  is  for  the  sash-cords  to  be  carried 
over  graduated  pulleys  secured  to  wooden  blocks  on 
the  under-side  of  lintel. 

13,059,  Wall  Blocks.  W.  Jarvis. 

Instead  of  driving  wooden  plugs  into  brick  or 
stone  walls,  to  which  woodwork  may  be  affixed, 
tlifse  blocks  or  plugs,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  are 
built  into  the  wall  when  made,  or  afterwards 
inserted.  They  are  made  of  various  shapes  of 
concrete,  or  preferably  of  Portland  cement  and 
breeze  mixed  in  a  liquid  state  and  poured  into 
moulds  and  then  dried  hard.  The  blocks  have 
dovetailed  projections  on  each  side,  which  serve  to 
keep  the  block  in  place,  binding  it  firmly  in  the 
wall.  A  longitudinal  recess  is  undercut  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  front  face,  and  into  this  is 
inserted  a  piece  of  wood  or  blocking-piece  fixed  by 
means  of  a  wooden  strip  or  wedge.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  fixing  wood-blocks  into  the 
concrete  sockets.  Holes  are  made  in  the  wooden 
blocks,  which  are  filled  up  by  concrete,  or  small 
holes  are  made  in  the  concrete  to  allow  of  the 
wooden  blocks  being  fixed  by  nails. 

13,170,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights.  J. 
Kaye. 

This  invention  is  intended  to  obviate  the  use  of 
strings  in  actuating  fanlights,  &c.  Instead  of  a 
worm-wheel  and  quadrant,  cr  such-like  gearing,  a 
rod  and  tube  is  affixed,  which  is  both  effective  and 
sightly  in  use. 

18,771,  Fire-proof  Building  Construction. 
W.  Millar  and  others. 

The  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  materials 
suited  to  the  fireproof  construction  of  edifices,  and 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  walls,  partitions, 
and  floorings  of  fire-proof  buildings.  Hollow 
blocks,  slabs,  or  bricks  of  concrete  are  made  of 
special  composition.  These  are  cast  in  moulds, 
pressed  (a  movable  core  being  used  for  hollow 
blocks),  and  are  used  in  building  for  walls,  parti¬ 
tions,  roofs,  &c.  Every  part  of  the  building  is  thus 
protected  by  refractory  materials  from  the  action 
of  the  flame,  the  hollow  spaces  also  tending  to 
prevent  over-heating. 

C.  H. 


235.  Smoke- preventing  Appliance. 

Johns. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  iron  plate  or 
pipe  is  used  in  which  is  an  opening  closed  by 
an  iron  door  on  hinges.  This  plate  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  side  of  the  chimney  above  the 
fire-place.  The  door  of  the  opening  holds  a  gas- 
burner  on  the  inside,  the  pipe  of  which,  passing 
through  the  door,  can  be  connected  by  a  piece  of 
gutta-percha  tubing  to  the  nearest  gas-supply.  The 
action  of  the  light  and  heat  of  this  gas-jet  is  to 
cause  an  up-draught  and  prevent  smoke  being 
blown  back  into  the  room. 

12,713,  Construction  of  and  Fixing  Windows. 
T.  Sharpies  and  G.  Graham. 

The  bottom  rail  of  each  sash,  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  invention,  is  hinged  or  pivotted 
to  the  frame,  and  stays  are  attached  at  one  end 
to  the  sash  stile,  being  fixed  at  the  other  end  to 
the  frame.  These  steady  the  window  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  when  open.  A  spring  is  sometimes  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  stay,  and  then  a  rack  and  catch  are 
attached  to  the  frame,  by  which  it  may  bo  kept 
open  to  any  extent  desired.  When  closed,  the  sash 
is  secured  by  a  catch  or  ordinary  fastener,  or  by  an 
oblong  strip  hinged  to  the  frame,  which,  closing  up 
against  the  sash-stile,  prevents  it  from  being  opened 
from  the  outside.  Ventilation  is  provided  even 
vhen  the  window  is  closed,  by  apertures  in  the 
■ash-stiles,  rails,  or  framing.  These  apertures  when 
lot  in  use  are  closed  by  means  of  slides  or  hinged 
ids. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

July  29.-11,985,  De  Pennefather,  Ventilating 
looms,  &c. 

July  30. — 12,053,  F.  Abbey,  Fire  Ranges  or 
}  rates. 

July  31.  —12,126,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,  Water-closets. 
-12,147,  C.  Darrah,  Pedestal  Water-closets. — 
2,179,  J.  Willcocks  and  J.  Harrison,  Bolt  Fasteners 
or  Sashes,  Casements.  &c.— 12,180,  J.  Willcocks 
nd  J.  Harrison,  Sa«h  Fasteners. 


the  stop  falling  out  of  sight  when  the  gate  is  open. 
— 12,213,  J.  Haskins,  Wooden  Revolving  Shutters, 
kc. — 12,232,  E.  Olander,  Floor  Plates  and  Floors 
for  Bridges,  Buildings,  kc. 

Any.  2. — 12,257,  A.  Illidge,  Sash  Fasteners. — 
12,263,  Barnett  k  Co.,  Sash  Fasteners. — 12,269,  J. 
Todhunter,  Window  Fastenings.— 12,292,  R.  Condy, 
Compound  to  be  Used  in  Paint  or  Pigment. — 
12,306,  R.  Swales,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water- 
closets. 

Aug.  3. — 12,333,  E.  Kerry,  Heating  Green¬ 
houses,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,469,  L.  Schlentheim,  Artificial  Stone  and  Stone¬ 
work. — 6,418,  J.  Harris,  Waste  Fittings  for  Closets, 
&c. — 8,513,  T.  Hughes,  Construction  and  Decora¬ 
tion  of  Buildings.— 9,593.  J.  Lord  and  W.  Heyes, 
Water-closets. — 9,666,  E.  Nunan,  Base  or  Foundation 
for  Plastering,  kc. — 10,120,  S.  Wormald,  Rising  and 
Falling  Hinges  for  Doors,  &c.— 10,134,  E.  Shayler, 
Window-sash  Fastenings.— 10.369,  H.  Girdwood, 
Ventilating  Applianco.— 10,677,  J.  Marston,  Spin- 
ing  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c.— 10,824,  J.  Brunton 
and  L.  Griffiths,  Apparatus  for  Mixing  Materials 
for  Artificial  Stone,  kc. — 11,244,  J.  Kaye,  Securing 
Casement  Windows,  &c.— 11,462,  J.  Gilligan  and  A. 
Tilney,  Preventing  Smoke  in  House  Grates,  kc. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

12,540,  J.  Mason,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  &c. — 
10,541,  J.  Cook,  Water-closet  Apparatus. — 12,668, 
J.  Taylor,  Stench-trap  for  Sewers,  kc. — 14,358,  W. 
Bishop,  Slow  Combustion  Stoves. — 4,554,  R.  Von 
Schmitz  and  G.  Heymeier,  Cutting  Tool  for  Wood¬ 
working  Machinery.  —  6,123,  W.  Ramsbottom, 
Flushing  the  Basins  of  Water-closets. — 7,056,  J. 
Preston,  Window  Lock. — 7,790,  A.  Cassard,  Port¬ 
able  Water-closets,  &c.— 8,482,  J.  and  A.  Duckett, 
Water-closets,  &c.— 9,628,  J.  Holland,  Apparatus 
for  Water-closets,  Lavatories,  &c. — 10,320,  S.  Per- 
man  and  J.  Heighton,  Chimney  Terminals  and 
Ventilating  Tops. 


MEETINGS. 

8atubday,  August  17. 

Architectural  Association.— Annuul  Excursion  :  Kind’s 
Lynn  (last  day).  ° 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  RowaUan 
Mouse,  near  Kilmarnock. 

Tubsdat,  August  20. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to  th© 
Municipal  Buildings,  George-aquare.  6.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  21. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 


SlrsrcKanca. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  30. — By  Chinnock,  Galswobthy,  &  Co.  (at 
Leighton  Buzzard). 

Part  of  the  Liscombe-park  Estate — Numerous  cot¬ 
tages  and  small  enclosures  of  land  realised  . £1,416 

Aug.  6. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Limehouse,  Maroon-st.—  F.g.r.  of  £15  p.a.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  95  yrs . 

Aug-  7.— By  Alfbkd  Savill  &  Son. 

Oxford,  Chalford— “  The  Manor”  and  “  Chalford 

Farms,"  f.,  containing  44Ga.  3r.  19p .  10,000 

By  Messrs.  Cbonk. 

Surrey,  Tatsfield — Five  plot9  of  f.  land  . 

By  Baxthb,  Payne,  &  Leppbb. 

Kent,  Hayes — Enclosure  of  meadow  land,  2a.  Or. 

25p . 

Aug.  8. — By  Newbon  &  Hahding. 

Clapton — 24,  Avenue-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £5 


p.a. 


Canonbury — 19,  Grange-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £9 

r.  £67.  10s.  p.a . 

New  Southgate— 1,  Melrose  Villas,  f.,  e.r.  £28  p.a. 
Hammersmith— 28  and  30,  Stndland-st.,  u.t.  75 

yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £60  p.a . . 

St.  Luke’s— 12  and  14,  Central-st.,  f.,  r.  £54.  12s. 

Limehouse — 1,  St.  Anne-st.,  and  148,  Eastfield-st., 

u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s.,  r.  £27.  6s.  p.a . 

By  Dowsett  &  Co. 

Beckenham— Two  residences  in  Lennard-rd.,  n.t.  88 

yrs.,  g.r.  £16.  16s.  p.a.  . . 

By  C.  A.  Richabds. 

Walworth — 83,  East-st.,  f.,  r.  £56  p.a . 

G.r.  of  £8  p.a.,  reversion  in  6  yrs.  to  e.r.  of  £70 

P.a . 

Aug.  9. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Walworth— S2  and  81,  Olney-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £9  305 

8,  Montpelier-street,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  10s.,  r. 

£42.  18s.  p.a .  205 

Battersea— 35  and  37,  Kennard-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

£11,  r.  £58.  10s.  p.a .  280 

Streatham — 1  and  2,  Stockfield-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  e.r.  £72  p.a .  390 

By  A.  Richabds. 

Tottenham— Cliffe  Villa,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £13.  2s. 6d. 

e.r.  £40  p.a .  280 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Paddington  —  33,  Hampden-st.,  n  t.  65  years, 

g.r.  £5.,  r.  £32 .  245 

Holloway  —  534  and  636,  Caledonian-rd.,  n.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  £1,  r.  £118  p.a .  1,180 

£61,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £40 

p.a .  340 

1,  Penn-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  £2,  r.  £38  p.a . 

164,  Hornsey -rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £55  p.a. 

46,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £36.  8s. 


By  L.  Fabsike. 

Kilburn — The  Residence  “  Heathfield,”  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  £16,  e.r.  £120  .  916 

Brondesbury  —  17,  Dyne-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.,  e.r.  £50  p.a .  495 

[Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground -rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
a  ....  i  in  non  m  ou:n-  c  j  -  r,  ,  per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
Aug.  1.  12,199,  W.  bhilhngford  and  G.  Timber-  8q.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 


"  .  wuiuHigiuiu  auu  '-T ,  LiujuDi-  gq  tor  sous 
ike,  Automatic  Stop  for  Heavy  Gates  and  Doors,  I  yard,  &c,J 


Progress  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. — According 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
St.  Louis,  “  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
1888  increased  by  2,232,5387.  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  most  notable  buildings 
constructed  during  1888  were:— The  Liggett  and 
Myers  Stores,  of  granite,  costing  180,0007.;  the 
Odd  Fellows’  Hall  of  Missouri,  granite,  90,0007  • 
the  Laclede  Building,  80,0007. ;  the  Mercantile 
Library,  of  brick  and  granite,  80,0007.  ;  the 
Lionzerger  Building,  70,0007.  ;  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  60,0007.  ;  the  Fagin  Building, 
50,0007.  The  Merchants  Bridge  and  Terminal 
Company  are  building  a  new  bridge  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  Eads  Bridge.  The  new  bridge 
will  be  a  double-track  steel  structure,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  spans  of  steel,  each  518£  ft.  long, 
and  two  approaches,  each  425  ft.  long.  There 
are  to  be  two  channel  spans  of  500  ft.  in  width, 
and  one  of  300  ft.,  with  a  height  of  not  less 
than  50  ft.  above  high-water  mark.” 

Wages  in  Xa  Hoclielle. — According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
La  Rochelle,  containing,  inter  alia,  much  in¬ 
teresting  information  as  to  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  that  part  of  France,  the  rate  of  wages 
in  La  Rochelle  is  relatively  high,  being  more 
than  is  paid  in  more  important  towns  inland. 
The  average  rates  are  for, — 

“  Cabinetmakers .  3s.  Od.  per  day. 

Carpenters  .  3  0 

Masons .  37 

Slaters .  3  7  „ 

Almost  all  manufactured  articles,  such  as  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing,  &c.,  are  much  dearer  than 
in  England,  owiDg  to  protective  duties.  Every 
one  who  is  not  indigent  pays  a  poll  tax  calcu¬ 
lated  at  the  value  of  three  days’  labour,  also  a 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  rent.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  paid  by  the 
working  classes  amount  to  10 ’8  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings.” 

Proposed  New  Harbour  Works  at 
Copenhagen.— A  Danish  engineer,  Herr  J.  P. 
Nielsen,  has  prepared  sketches,  diagrams,  kc., 
for  the  new  harbour  and  warehouses  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Copenhagen,  and  has  applied  for  the 
concession.  The  entrepreneur  states  that  the 
capital  required  will  be  subscribed;  but  no 
decision  can  be  arrived  at  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Danish  Parliament. 

The  Swedish  Granite  Industry. — The 
export  of  granite  from  Sweden  last  year  for 
paving  purposes  is  valued  at  109,0007.,  as 
against  85,0007.  in  1887.  The  largest  quantities 
of  stone  come  from  the  southern  ports,  the 
400  chief  importer  being  Prussia,  whence  stone  to 
the  value  of  70,0007.  was  shipped.  The  export 
305  1  to  this  country  is  valued  at  7,5007. 

The  Carpenters’  Company’s  Examina¬ 
tion  for  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  the  medals 
and  certificates  were  distributed  to  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  by  the  Master,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Banister  Fletcher,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Formosa.  —  The 
acting  British  Consul  at  Tamsui,  in  a  recent 
report  on  the  trade  of  Tamsui  and  Kelung, 
mentions  that  “  the  new  city  of  Tai-pei  Fu,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  apparatus  being  solely  in  charge  of  native 
officials.” 

New  Suburb  in  Stockholm. — A  syndicate 
has  been  formed  in  Stockholm  which  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  well-known  estate  Djursholm,  just 
outside  the  city,  for  a  sum  of  30,0007.,  the 
intention  being  to  build  a  villa  suburb  upon  the 
site. 

Appointment  of  a  Diocesan  Surveyor. — 

Mr.  R.  Lofthouse,  architect,  of  Middlesbrough, 
has  been  appointed  Diocesan  Surveyor  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  i  the  diocese  of 
York. 
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The  S  S  C.  Library  Buildings,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — The  scheme  for  the  erection  of  new 
library  buildings  for  the  above  Society  having 
now  been  satisfactorily  financed,  contracts 
have  been  signed  and  a  commencement  made 
by  Messrs  W.  &  D.  M’Gregor,  Grindlay-street, 
to  the  foundations.  The  site  is  on  what 
formed  a  part  of  the  burial-ground  of  St. 
Giles’,  and,  to  get  a  good  foundation,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  area, 
to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  solid  mass  of 
concrete, — the  foundations  of  the  main  walls 
being  on  an  average  7  ft.  6  in.  broad  by 
4  ft.  6  in.  deep,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  Cowgate  with 
brickwork  built  in  Arden  lime,  the  expense  of 
the  foundations  alone  amounting  to  close 
on  1,000/.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  scheme  is  nearly  26,000/.,  made  up 
as  follows Cost  of  structure,  including 
boundary  and  retaining  walls,  formation  of 
street,  work  inside  Parliament  House,  See., 
15,168/.;  professional  fees,  1,300/.;  painting 
and  fittings,  1,000/.;  heating  and  lighting, 
220/. ;  cost  of  site,  7,397/.  19s.  The  following 
are  the  successful  contractors : — Mason  work, 
Messrs.  W.  &  D.  M‘Gregor,  Grindlay-street, 
7,716/.  ;  carpenter  and  joiner  work,  Messrs. 
Beattie  &  Son,  Fountainbridge,  3,729/. ;  plumber 
work,  James  M'Donald,  Dundas-street,  809/. ; 
plaster  work,  E.  Condon,  Rose-street-lane, 
1,050/.  ;  slater  work,  Rob.  Graham,  Castle- 
street,  69/. ;  steel  and  iron  work,  Messrs.  Mather 
Sc  Son,  Fountainbridge,  1,000/.  10s. ;  concrete 
work,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Torphichen-street,  337/. ; 
glazier  work,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Walker, 
Frederick-street,  412/.  Mr.  Frank  Bell  will  act 
as  resident  clerk  of  works.  The  schedules  of 
quantities  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Walker,  ordained  surveyors,  30,  Frederick- 
street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  James  B.  Dunn,  94, 
George-street,  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect. 
Scotsman. 

The  City  Surveyorship  of  Carlisle.— On 

Tuesday  the  Town  Council  of  Carlisle,  at  their 
ordinary  monthly  meeting,  proceeded  to  elect  a 
City  Surveyor,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  U.  McKie, 
resigned.  There  had  been  seventy  candidates, 
from  whom  the  following  three  had  been  selected 
for  final  submission  to  the  Council :  Mr.  W. 
Howard  Smith.  Assistant  to  the  Borough  Engi¬ 
neer,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Middleton,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Birkenhead ;  and  Mr.  Wynne-Edwards,  Assistant 
Engineer,  Carlisle.  The  Council  voted  by  ballot. 
On  the  first  count  it  appeared  that  there  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Smith,  15;  for  Mr.  Wynne- 
Edwards,  15;  and  for  Mr.  Middleton,  4.  On  a 
second  ballot  there  voted  for  Mr.  Smith,  21 ; 
and  for  Mr.  Wynne-Edwards,  13.  Mr.  Smith 
was  then  declared  duly  elected.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  been  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  informed 
of  the  decision  of  the  Council,  the  Mayor  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope  that  the  engagement  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Mr.  Smith 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Council  for 
having  appointed  him,  and  added  that  he  could 
only  hope  to  devote  the  best  of  his  abilities  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  citizens 
of  Carlisle. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Death,  of  Mr.  John  Rhind,  Architect, 
Inverness.  —  The  Scotsman  announces  the 
death,  at  Perth,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
change  of  air  and  rest,  of  Mr.  John  Rhind, 
architect,  Inverness.  Mr.  Rhind,  who  had  been 
in  practice  in  Inverness  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  designed  and  carried  out  the  erection  of 
Moyhall,  the  seat  of  The  Mackintosh,  and  Ard- 
verike,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  mansions  in  the 
Highlands,  the  latter  mansion  having  cost  over 
32,000/.  Many  public  buildings  in  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  throughout  the  North  were  also 
designed  and  carried  out  by  him.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Rhind  has  been  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
verness  Town  Council,  and  being  a  native  of 
the  town  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
affected  its  progress  and  prosperity.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  little  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  last  week,  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Wm.  Jas.  Anderson,  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper 
on  “  Mohammedan  Architecture  in  India,”  by 
Mr.  George  Mackenzie,  was  read  in  his  absence. 
A  short  discussion,  opened  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Whitelaw,  followed,  and  at  its  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  author.  The  Chair¬ 
man  referred  to  the  lamented  death  of  a 
member,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Symington,  architect, 
Paisley,  cut  off  at  the  very  opening  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  successful  professional  career. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market  shows  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
activity,  and  a  buoyancy  which  has  been 
exceeded  only  in  the  most  prosperous  periods 
known,  advances  in  nearly  all  departments 
being  announced  this  week.  The  pig-iron 
market  especially  is  very  strong.  A  large 
business  has  been  doing  in  the  Glasgow 
warrant  market,  with  quotations  remarkably 
steady.  Scotch  makers  have  agaffi  put  up  their 
rates,  the  rise  varying  from  6d.  to  2s.  a  ton,  and 
they  are  easily  obtaining  the  higher  prices. 
Middlesbrough  iron  has  gone  up  from  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  a  ton,  and  even  at  the  advance  makers 
are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves.  Advances 
varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  are  reported  from 
Lancashire  and  the  midland  districts.  The 
largest  jump  this  week  has  been  made  by 
hematites  in  the  north-west,  where  the  rise  is 
2s.  3d.,  while  on  the  east  coast  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  ton  more  is  quoted  for  hematite  iron. 
The  improvement  in  the  finished  iron  market 
is  general,  higher  rates  having  been  declared 
varying  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  ton.  The  same 
tendency  is  observable  in  the  steel  market, 
the  trade  being  most  active,  at  an  advance  of 
not  less  than  5s.  for  rails  and  shipbuilding 
material.  Fresh  and  important  orders  have 
been  given  out  for  Bhips,  and  the  building  of 
vessels  is  proceeding  most  briskly.  Engineers 
are  reaping  an  equally  good  trade. — Iron. 

Photographers  in  Convention. — The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  in  former  years  been  successfully 
held  in  the  principal  provincial  towns,  will  meet 
this  year,  from  Aug.  19  to  24  inclusive,  in  St. 
James’s  Great  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  programme 
includes  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  lantern 
entertainments,  papers  on  the  science  and  art 
of  photography,  excursions,  Sec.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  opened  by  a  conversazione  on 
Monday,  Aug.  19,  at  6.30  p.m. 

Sale  of  Tiptree  Hall  Farm.— On  Sept.  17 
will  be  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  the  Tiptree 
Hall  estate,  extending  over  250  acres,  and 
situated  about  four  miles  distant  from  Kelvedon, 
Essex.  This  is  the  property,  originally  of  130 
acres,  which  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  who,  besides  rebuilding  the  house,  laid 
out  several  thousand  pounds  in  converting  it 
into  his  celebrated  model  farm. 

The  Savoy  Hotel.— We  are  asked  to  men¬ 
tion  that  “  Ben  Turner’s  patent  regulating  ad¬ 
justable  door-springs,’’  made  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Turner,  are  used  at  the  new 
Savoy  Hotel,  recently  described  in  our  columns. 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Goppbr — 

British,  cahe  and  ingot . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yrm.ow  Mbtai, . 

Lbad— 

Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Tiff- 

Straits  . . . . . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 


OILS. 

Linseed  . . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.9 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

£.  B.  d. 


TIMBKB. 

Greenheart,  B.G . 

Teak,  K.I . 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

Asn,  Canada . 


.ton  700 


. load  12 

..foot  cube  0 
. load  3 


ft.  s.  d. 

7  16 


0  0  14  0  0 


66  0  0  0  0  0 


41  0  0  0  0  0 


lb.  0  0  6  0  0  61 


.ton  90  10 
.  91  10 

.  91  10 

,ton  21  0 


...ton  20  17  6 

.  28  10  0 

23  10 


25  0  0  0  0  0 


31  6  0  31  10  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 


7  0  0  12  0  0 


...barrel  1  4  6  0  0  0 


0  16  9  0  10  0 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays .] 


ANGLESEY  (near  Gosport).— For  the  painting  and 
decorating  at  Uxbridge  House,  for  Mr.  8.  T.  Blake.  Mr. 
Wm.  Yeardve,  30,  High-street,  Gosport,  architect : — 

A.  M.  Cave  &  Co.,  Gosport . £125  0  0 

C.  J.  Lear  &  Son.  Alverstoke  .  103  0  0 

H.  Pink,  Gosport  (accepted)  .  98  15  0 


AUDEN8HAW.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and 
ofliees  for  the  Audenshaw  Paint  and  Colour  Company. 

— . auto- 


433  18 


Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Warrington-street,  Asntoa- 
under-Lyne 

W.  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne.... 

Jos.  Lowe,  Uooley  Hill  . 

.labez  Gibson,  Dnkinfield . 

Z.  Pike,  Hooley  Hill . . 

Underwood  &  firo.,  Dnkinfield  ... 

U.  U.  Booth,  Stalybndge . 

C.  Wallworth,  Gorton  .  -*w  v 

Jos.  Davison,  Manchester .  399  0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  379  0 

J.  Thornlcy,  Hooley  Hill  .  .  370  O 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne*  ...  365  0 

H.  Rowland,  Ashton-under-Lyne  .  359  0 

*  Accepted. 


422  0 


BELLAGGIO  (Scirrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  bunga- 
._w,  for  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr. '.Walter  Graves,  archi¬ 
tect,  Winchester  House,  E.C.  : — 

J.  Manabridge,  Bellaggio  (accepted)  £1,050  0  0 


BIRKENHEAD.— For  renovations.  Ac.,  to  the  late  i 
Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  Price-stroet,  Birkenhead,  to  form 
same  into  a  Salvation  Army  Fortress,  for  General  Booth.  , 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  , 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C 

J.  Downham,  Tranmero  . . . £170  0  0 

Messrs.  Legge,  Son,  A  Co.,  Birken¬ 
head  (accepted)  .  134  6  0 


BLAINA  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  Barracks,  Blaina  (Mon.),  for  General  I 
Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen  i 
Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. : — 

T.  Morgan,  Cardiff  (accepted) . £615  0  0 


3irch 


Elm 

Fir,  Dautsio,  Ac.  ... 

Oak  „ 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  ... 

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantaic . . 

St.  Petersburg  .... 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac.. 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  ..std.100 
4th  and  3rd . 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


3  0  0  4  0  0 


.fathom  4  10  0 


.log  2  16  0  4  6  0 


9  0  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0  8  15  0 


Riga  . 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

,,  2nd  ,,  . 

„  white 

Swedish  . ..... 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Piue,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ac . 


11  0  0  16  0  0 


10  0  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0  10  0  0 


8  0  0  16  0 


9  0  0  17  0  0 


16  0  0  28  0  0 


17  10  0 
10  10  0 
0  0 


7  0  0  9  0  0 


New  Brunswick,  Ac .  " 

Battens,  all  kinds  . ®  ® 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  9  “ 

Second  .  ®  ® 

Other  qualities  .  ®  J* 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0 

Honduras,  Ac .  ®  ® 

Mahogany(  Cuba  .  ®  ” 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  .  0  0 

Mexican  „  0  ° 

Tobasco  ,,  ®  9 

Honduras  „  0  ® 

Box,  Turkey . ton  l  0 

Rose.  Rio .  V.  ® 

Bahia  . . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


CHATTERIS  (Cambs).— For  the  erection  and  comple-  • 
tion  of  Salvation  Army  Fortress  in  Chatteris,  Cambs,  for  i 
General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  i 
surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-afreet,  E.C. 

J.  Feast,  Chatteris . £130  4  3 

T.  Clarke,  Chatteris  .  421  13  6 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone .  405  0  0 

R.  Shanks,  Chatteris  (accepted) .  340  0  0 


CREWE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Methodist  l 
Chapel,  Market-terrace,  Crewe,  to  form  same  into  a  Salva-  , 
tion  Army  Barracks,  for  General  Booth.]  Mr.  J.  VYilliams  ; 
Dunford,  architect  and  survoyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-  i 
street,  E.C. 

A.  Martin,  Battersea . ko/o  u  u 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone  (accepted)  650  0  0 

T.  Bereton,  Crewe  (too  late)  .  625  6  0 

J.  T.  Gresty,  Willaston  (too late) .  625  0  0 


„  £2,470  0 


DEPTFORD.— For  erecting  coffee-tavern  and  hall  at  i 
Deptford,  to  be  given  for  public  benefit  by  Mr.  E.  J.) 
Preston.  Mr.  Thomas  Dinwiddy,  architect.  Quantities! 
by  Mr  W.  E.  Stoner:— 

Kill  by  A  Gayford. . 

Kirk  A  Randall .  *,—>■> 

Morter . 2,210  0 

Rider  A  Son  .  2,158  0 

Kenuard  Bros.  .  2,115  0 

Holloway  . . . ••• 

Lcng  . 


METAL8. 

Iron — 

Pig,  in  Scotland . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  6 

„  „  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4  lt> 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6  10 


ton  45  11  0  0  0  0 


1,842 


DEPTFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wea-S 
leyan  Chapel,  Deptford,  to  form  same  into  a  Salvation' 
Army  Citadel,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Don-) 
ford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,- 
London,  E.C.  :  — 

A.  A  W.  Oarner,  Peokbanr . 

W.  All.  Castle,  Borough  . 

A.  Martin,  Battersea  . 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone . 

T.  Morgan,  Wood  Green  . 

Doubleday  A  Sou,  Kingsland 

•  Accepted. 


..  £1,650 
..  1,617 
..  1,397 
..  1,"24 


780  0  0  1 


EALING.— For  making  good  part  of  damage  caused  b] 
fire  at  30,  High-street,  for  Mr.  S.  Dyer.  Mr.  G.  Ashbji 
Lean,  architect  and  surveyor,  41,  Broadway,  Ealing,  W. : 

T.  Nye,  Ealing . £160  0  0 

H.  &  A.  J.  Jones,  Ealing  . .  149  0  0 

T.  H.  Adamson  &  8ons,  Ealing  .  148  10  0 

A.  Bailey,  Ealing  (accepted)  .  140  0  0 


Aug.  17,  1889.] 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Elevation  of  Front  of  New  Post-Office  . 

Hertford  Poor’s  Est.Trus 

£25  and  £5  . 

8ept.  9th 

i. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


York  8tono  . 

W.G’sand  Re-rooflug  Corridors  ... 

Pipe  Sower  . 

Engines,  Ao.,  for  Water  Supply  ... 

Erection  of  House . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Brick  Storm-water  Sewer,  Ac . 

8owerage  Works  . 

Painting  Works . 

Kerbing  and  Channelling  Works  ... 
Public  Library,  St.  Uartin's-lano 

Painting  and  Repairs  . 

Seworago  Works  . 

Well-Sinking . . 

Stonoware  Pipe  Sewer,  Ac.  . 

Library  Building  . 


8ewerage  Works  . 

Superstructure  of  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

Enlargement  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coulsdon.., 
Erection  of  Buildings,  Ac . " 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Folkestone  Corporation 
Lambeth  Guardians  ... 

A.  W.  Conquest  . 

Official  . 

Aug.  20th 
Aug.  21st 
Aug.  22nd 
do. 

Aug.  24th 
Aug.  26th 

Clerkeuweii  \estry... 

Hants  County  Asylum  . 
Gloucester  Countv  Asy. 

E.  J.  Hildred  . 

Hornsey  Leal  Board ... 
do. 

T.  de  Courey  Meade 
do. 

Croydon  Uuion . 

Wandsworth  Bd.ofWks 
Com.  of  Public  Libraries 
City  of  London  Union 
Maiden  Tow  n  Council  .. 

f.  wesT!!!:::::::::::.::::;; 

Official  . 

Kobt.  Walker . ! 

Official  . 

R.  B.  Grantbain  A  Sou 

do. 

Aug.  27th 
do. 

Sept.  2nd 
do. 

Co.,  Limited  . 

Sept.  3rd 

Ware  R.8.A . . 

Russell  Austin . 

Commissioners  .  .. 
Teddington  Local  Board 

J.  M.  Brydon  .. 

do. 

Sept.  16th 
Sept.  28th 
Sept.  30th 
Not  stated 

London  County  Council 

G.  T.  Hine . 

do. 

Salvation  Army 

J.  Williams  Dunford ... 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Borough  Surveyor... 
Valuer  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Walsall  Corporation  ... 
London  County  Council 


Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

3502 . 

Aug.  29th 
Sept.  14th 

1,0002 . 

EASTBOURNE. — For  the  erection  of  new  caanal  wards, 
Btables,  &c.,  at  the  Eastbourne  Workhouse,  for  the  Guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Eastbourne  Union.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cooke,  archi¬ 
tect.  3,  Hyde-gardens.  Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A. 
T.  Cooke,  6,  Guildhall-chambers,  London,  E.C.  — 

Jas.  Peerless . £2,190  0  0 

C.  Tomkinson  .  2, <128  12  0 

W.  Backhurst  .  1,960  O  0 

E.  Cornwell  &  Son  .  1,940  0  0 

Huggett  &  Pattenden .  1,935  0  0 

Stanbridgo  A  l'upper .  1,919  0  0 

Rollason  Bros . 1,997  0  0 

Jas.  Coster  (accepted) .  1,820  0  0 

All  of  Eastbourne. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1,830.J 


GOSPORT.— For  exterior  alterations  to  the  Bank 
High-street,  Gosport,  for  Messrs.  Grant,  Maddison  A 
Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Wm.  Yeardye,  30,  High-street.  Gob- 
port,  architect : — 

C.  J upe.  Gosport  . £177  0 

J.  Croad,  Gosport.  .  199  10 

W.  Lowe  A  Son,  Gosport  (accepted)...  121  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  70,  72, 
and  ,  .  OH  Kent-road,  for  Messrs.  H.  J.  Scarle  &  Son. 
Limited.  Mr.  A.  II.  Mullins,  architoct  •  — 

W  Downs . £3290  0  0 

•) .  &  J .  Greenwood .  3  200  0  0 

GoverASou . 3,’l80  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  3  173  0  0 

Rider  &  Hon  . .'....!!!!!!  .$!l48  0  0 

.  3, 069  0  0 

W.  A  F.  Croaker .  3  053  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  sixty-four 
horses  granary,  harness-rooms,  loose  box,  and  man’s 
rooms,  for  Messrs.  Edward  Cook  &  Co.,  East  London  Soap 
Works,  Bow,  E  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39, 
Lombard-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — - 

SvkesASon... . £3,589  0  0 

W.  Norton .  3,129  0  0 

f  •  Kped  .  2,923  0  0 

J.  Morter  . 2,727  0  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop  .  2,723  0  0 

J.  Outhwaite  A  Sou  .  2,587  0  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  premises  and  otherwise  re¬ 
instating  damage  done  by  fire  at  the  Imperial  Saw  MillB 
Bow,  E.  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39,  Lombard- 
Btreet,  E  C. 

James  Morter  accepted  on  schedule  of  prices. 


LONDON.— For  sundry  fittings  at  the  International 
Headquarters  of  the  Salvatioo  Army,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  tor  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford 
architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria  -  street! 
London,  E.C. : —  * 

Scheme  A. 

Martin,  Battersea  (accepted)  . £237  3  7 

Scheme  li. 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  (accepted) .  93  0  0 

Scheme  C. 

Mannermg,  Adam-street,  W.C. 

Coxhead,  Levtonstone . 

Martin,  Battersea  . 

Morgan,  Wood  Green . . 


232  15 
202  0  0 
192  O  0 


EAST  DEREHAM.— For  supplying  and  laying  about 
1,600  square  yards  super,  of  artificial  stone  pavement,  with 
'tone  kerbing,  granite  chanceiling,  Ac.,  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Skipper,  surveyor  : — 

Blyth,  Foulsham,  Imperial  Stone  ...  £2,433  9  6 
Patent  Paving  and  Construction 

Company,  Metallic  Paving  .  2,420  4 

E.  Homau,  London,  Granite  81abs...  2,169  4  3 
Stuart's  Granolithic  Company, 

Taring .  2,148  0  9 

G.  Bell,  Croft  Admant  .  1,998  6  9 

Victoria  Stone  Company,  Victoria 

Slone  .  1,971  7  7 

J.  Newell,  Dereham,  Silicated  Con- 

_  cret0 .  1,947  6  3 

Imperial  Stone  Company,  Imperial 

_  Stone  .  1,763  2  3 

R.  Mayes,  Dereham,  Jones’  An¬ 
nealed  Flag  Paving .  1,731  6  10 

W.  D.  Hubbard,  Dereham,  Imperial 

Stone* * .  1,725  17  4£ 

Patent  Indurated  Stone  Company’s 

Paving  ..  .  1,617  7  n 

Lewis,  Griffiths,  A  Co.,  London, 

Indurated  Stone  .  1,498  10  1 

*  Accepted. 


HOLLESLEY  BAY  (Suffolk). — For  additional  wing 
to  the  Colonial  College.  Messrs.  John  Giles,  Gough,  A 
Trollope,  architects:— 

Smyth  Aldebrugh  (accepted)  . £2,685  0  1 


_  LEEDS.  For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Citadel 
Buildings,  for  the  Salvation  Army  in  New  Wortley,  Leeds. 
Mr.  .1.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor  101 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. : —  ’  * 

H.  Cressey,  Leeds . £1,146  0  ( 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Ley tonstone* .  1,000  0  ( 

*  Accepted. 

LITTLEPORT  (Cambs). — For  the  erection  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  Salvation  Army  Fortress,  at  Littleport,  Cambs  for 
General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  *101 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Thos.  Summerlee,  Littleport  (accepted)  £348  0  0 


LIVERPOOL.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Skating, 
nnk,  Pembroke-plaue,  Liverpool,  for  the  Salvation  Army. 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor 
Queen  Victoria-street,'  E.C.  : — 

Morgan,  W ood  Green  (accepted)  . £360  0  0 


FARNWORTH.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
itadel  buildings,  in  Famworth,  for  General  Booth.  Mr. 
.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen 
’ictoria-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

G.  Haywood  A  Son,  Bedford . £1,775  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead.  Leytonstone .  1,539  0  0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Farn worth  (accepted).  1,300  0  0 


FREEMANTLE  (Hants). — For  carrying  out  the  Free- 
lantle  Main  Sewerage,  for  the  Shirley  and  Freemantle 
ocal  Board.  Mr.  H.  J.  Weston,  Assoc.  Mlnst.O.E., 
ngineer  to  the  Board.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blhsrd’ 

B80c.  M.Inst.C.E  ,  Lanadowne  House,  Southampton  : _ ’ 

L.  Bottoms,  London  . £21,750  0  0  ! 

W.  Gibson,  Exeter  ...  .  17,650  0  0 

C.  J.  Slade,  Maidstone . .  16.700  0  0 

J.  MacKay  llcroford  .  14,645  1  11 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neave,  Leytonstone  ..  ..  13,699  0  0 
Morgan,  Isted,  A  Morgan,  South. 

ampton .  13,487  0  0 

J.  T.  Whettam,  Weymouth  .  13,400  0  0 

W.  R.  &  G.  Light,  Portsmouth .  13,298  0  0 

J.  Pickthall  A  Son,  Merthyr  Tydvil  12,941  0  0 

G.  Osenton,  Westerham  . .  12,882  0  0 

K.  G.  IVrkms,  Lymiugtou  .  12,733  9  9 

W.  Cunliffe,  Dorking  .  12,223  0  0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Portsmouth .  12,008  0  0 

J.  Dicksou,  St.  Albans .  12,000  7  2 

J.  W.  Roe  A  Co.,  Southampton .  11,700  0  0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton*  .  10,980  0  0  ! 

*  Accepted. 

[Surveyor’s  protecting  tender,  £11,750], 


LONDON. — For  completion  of  residence,  39,  Earl’s- 
court-square,  for  Mr.  J.  Edmouds.  Mr.  W.  Theobalds 
architect,  26,  Badge-row,  E.C.  Mr.  B.  Swiustead.  sur- 
veyor,  22,  Wellington-streot,  W.C.:  — 

Whitaker  . £1,826 

Staines .  1,678 

Burmau  .  1  na« 

Stimpson . 

Leslie  . 

Howard  . 

Pocock,  Wood -green  (accepted) 


1,664 

1,636 


1,673  0  0 

LONDON. — For  repairs  to  be  done  at  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :— 

8.  Hayworth  A  Sons,  Eingsland . £269  0  0  I 

G.  Baber  A  Co  .  M'lton-street,  E.C...,  228  7  0  ' 

W.  Wells,  Paddington  .  179  0  0 

B.  Cook,  Stonecutter-street,  E.C .  169  0  0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  .  160  0  0 

J.  Walker  A  Sons,  Poplar  (accepted)  127  0  0  I 


LONDON.—  For  alterations  and  additions  to  Browns- 
wood  Park  Hotel,  Green-lanes,  N.,  for  Mr.  J.  Moore. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Flax  man  . 

J.  Oldis . 

•J.  H.  Thompson  . 

S.  Goodall . 

G.  Veale  . 

Hearing  A  Son . 

W.  H.  Evans  . 

J.  Walker  (accepted)  . 


..£740  0 
..  704  0 
..  649  0 
646  0 
,.  625  0 
.  690  0 
.  649  16 


LONDON.-For  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Salvation  Army  Temple,  The  Friars,  Exeter,  for 
General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford.  architect  and 
surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.  :— 

J.  Westcott,  Exeter  . £1,995  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone .  1980  0  0 

T.  Morgan,  Wood  Green  .  1,900  0  0 


LONDON.-For  alterations  and  renovations  to  late 
Methodist  Chapel,  Jubilee-street,  Stepney,  to  form  same 
into  a  Salvation  Army  Uortro's,  for  General  Booth.  Mr. 
J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  EC.:  — 

Wood,  Tabley-road,  N . £276  0  0 

Martin,  Bat'ersea  . 252  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  (accepted)  .  203  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  4,  The  Bon  Marche 
Upper  Tooting,  for  the  Balham  Boot  Company  ;—  ’ 

T.  Potterton,  Balham  (accepted)  . £166  0  0 

[Three  estimates  sent  in.j 


LONDON. — For  building  forcing-house  at 
leigh,”  Clapham-park 

T.  Pottertou  (accepted) . . . £175 


0  0 


LOWSMOOR  (Worcester).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Salvation  Army  Barracks,  Luwsmoor,  Worcester 
for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J  .  Williams  Dunford,  architect’ 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. : — 

T.  Morgan,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  ...  £363  0  0 

•  LY?  (Worcestershire).-For  the  erection  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  Salvation  Army  Fort  and  Fortress,  at  Lye  (Wor  ) 
for  General  Booth.  Mr.  -T.  Williams  Dunford  architect 
and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. 
Weale  A  Co.,  Ludlow  (accepted)  . £690  0  0  ' 

MANNINGTREE  (Essex). — For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  Salvation  Army  Fortress  in  Manningtreo 
Essex,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford’ 
architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  •  • 

London,  E.C. : — 

Marlin,  Battersea  .  . 

Gladwell,  Walton-on-N8/.e  . 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  . 

Capon.  Manningt'ee  . 

Sargent,  Great  Clacton . . 

Jarvis,  Banbury  (accopted;  . 


111-street, 


13  6 


01 


MILLOM  (Cumberland).— For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  Salvation  Army  fortress  in  Millom  Cumber¬ 
land.  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  -T.  Williams  Dunford 
architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria  -  street’ 
London,  EC.: — 

W.  Tomlinson,  Millom  . £785  17  9 

W.  Bradley,  Millom  ...  .  689  16  4 

E.  Mitchell,  Millom  (accepted)  .  625  0  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  four  houses.  Underhill-road, 
Dulwich, for  Mr.  F.  Boldero: — 

Dimav  t . £H9  0  0 

Dorrell  Bros .  113  0  0 

T.  Wutson,  Dulwich  (accepted)  .  91  17  0 


NEW  BROMPTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to' 
premises  situate  in  Green-street,  New  Brornpton,  to  con¬ 
vert  same  into  a  Salvation  Army  Fortress,  for  General 
Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford.  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  101,  Queen  Victor ia-stroet,  E.C. : — 

Burrows  A  Son,  Maidstone . £509  11  0 

C.  K.  Skinner,  Chatham .  455  n  11 

Hay  wood  A  Son,  Bedford  ...  . 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone  . 

A.  Martin,  Battersea  . 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  .  359  0  0 

G.  West,  Strood  (withdrawn)  .  343  0  0 


373 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


ST.  HELEN'S.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  St.  Helen’s,  for  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

T.  Morgan,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  ...  £450  0  0 
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8HORTLAND3  (Kent) —For  alterations  anrl  repairs  at 
"The  Vale,"  BhorManfis,  Kent,  f"r  Mr.  H.  .T.  Selby  : — 

J.  Watson,  Dnl' ich  (accepted) . £250  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,” Thb  Buildbb,  London.” 


STOUBRIDGE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
8knting  Rink,  Stourbridge,  to  form  same  into  a  Salvation 
Army  Barracks,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  architect,  101,  Qneon  Victoria-street,  London, 
E.C.  :  — 

Coihead,  Leytonstono  . £783  0  0 

Weale  &  Co.,  Ludlow .  760  0  0 

Tibbets,  Halesowen  .  713  0  0 

Martin,  Battersea .  710  0  0 

Morgan,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  ...  686  0  0 


8 PC B BIHGTON.  —For  making  and  fitting  new  teak 
pashes  and  frames  to  the  ea«t  front  of  Stubbineton  House, 
for  Mr.  M.  H.  Foster.  Mr.  Wm.  Yeardye,  30,  High-street, 
Gosport,  architect  :— 

J.  Crockerell,  T.andport  . ...£325  O  0 

.1.  Plummer,  Fareham  .  225  0  O 

W.  l.owe  &  Son,  Gosport .  210  0  0 

C.  Wareham,  Stubbington  (accepted)  198  0  0 


SYDENHAM.— For  conservatory,  vineries.  &e.,  at 
Horner  Grange,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Knight.  (Con- 
traet  No.  2.)  Mr.  J.  Fogert.v,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect. 


int.ities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood  : — 

Messenger,  Loughborough  . £1,403  0  0 

Lascelles,  Bunhill-row  (accepted)  ...  1,160  0  0 


THREE  BRIDGES  (Sussex).— For  repairs,  painting, 
&e..  to  station,  for  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  Fred  D.  Banister,  engineer  : — 
Arthur  M.  Deacon  &Co.,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  S.E.,  and  Hayward’s  Heath, 

Sussex  (accepted)  . . . £329  0  0 


WEDNESBURY. — For  renovations,  Ac.,  to  n  theatre 
at  Wednesbury,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J,  Williams 
Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Messrs.  Weale  &  Co.,  Ludlow  (nccepted)  £250  0  0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — For  erecting  iron  roof  over 
now  drill-ball,  for  11th  Battery  let  Gloucester  Artillery 
Volunteers.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Leech,  architect,  Boulevard, 
Weston-super-Mare : — 

Original  Amended 
Tender.  Tender. 

Johnson  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Walsall  ..  —  £436  15 

C.  Wood.  Manchester  .  —  430  o 

Isaac  Dixon  &  Co..  Liverpool . £267  .  298  10 

T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse .  —  255  0 

Dyne,  Steel,  &  Co  ,  Newport  .  —  238  0 

John  Lyeaght  &  Co.,  Bristol  .  198  .  213  0 

Redclifte  Crown  Gal.  Iron  Co., 

Bristol  (accepted)  .  172  .  201  0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  Hues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  On.  fid. 


Terras  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Salee  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  w»rds)  or  uuder) .  2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  fid. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  smnll  smnB  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Coveat-garden.  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN IER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  4fi,  Catherine-etreet,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  front 
Page  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


A  T,  — ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
01  •  «.pvTS  nr  nrinp.its  Tr>  niannSTiviii!  .nmo 


DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  uannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  lu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  Bent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  40,  Cutherine-strcet,  Covent  Garden,  W.O. 
■Vee  of  chanje.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stomps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  Is  issued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

READING  GASES  )  ninepence  each. 

IttbADliNtr  UAbtha,  j  By  pQal  (care(uUy  packed),  la. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
Ln  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN  IER, 
Publisher,  No.  48,  Oathertne-street,  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 


8UB8CEIBKKS  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBUBB8,  by 
prepaying  at  tlio  Publishing  Oflioe,  19s.  per  annnm  (or 
4a.  9d.  per  qnarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  L.  M.  A  Co.— "Architect"  (all  letters  should  be  accompanied 
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The  “  Encyclopedic  d' Architecture."  Vol.  II. 

HE  second  volume  of 
M.  Planat’s  great 
work*  is  already 
complete,  so  that  it 
seems  to  get  on  fast, 
and  we  hope  will 
continue  to  do  so, 
for  nothing  is  more 
heartrending  to 
readers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  than  a  dic¬ 
tionary  which  drags  its  slow  length  along 
year  after  year,  and  seems  destined  never  to 
reach  its  close.  The  latter  half  of  the  second 
volume,  reaching  from  Beton  to  Cuvet ,  in¬ 
cludes  long  essays  on  subjects  so  wide  apart 
as  “  Cabinet  d’aisance  ”  and  “  Cath^drale,” 
between  which  are  foimd  such  suggestive  sub¬ 
jects  as  “  Bibliotheque,”  “Blois,”  “Byzantine,” 
“  Cannelures,”  “  Capitole,”  and  “  Caryatide.” 

The  article  “  Cath<§drale,”  which  has  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  editor,  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  important  in  the  volume.  Pointing  out 
in  the  first  sentence  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  cathedra  or  chair  of  the  bishop  (a 
derivation,  obvious  as  it  is,  habitually  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  public  at  all  events),  M.  Planat 
alludes  in  passing  to  that  union  between  the 
clerical  and  the  royal  interests  in  the  France 
of  the  twelfth  century  which,  as  already 
pointed  out  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  had  been  such 
an  influence  in  promoting  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  country. 
Returning  to  the  wider  aspect  of  the  subject, 
however,  he  gives  in  an  interesting  series  of 
comparative  plans  a  sketch  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  basilica  form  into  the  plan  of 
the  Early  Mediaeval  period.  The  plans  illus¬ 
trating  this  development  are  those  of  Sta. 
Agnese  without  the  walls,  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  Saint  Paul  without  the  walls, 
CSrisy  -  le  -  foret,  Mans,  the  early  Treves 
Cathedral,  the  later  one,  Verdun,  Cluny, 
Clairvaux,  and  Pontigny.  Most  of  these 
are  plans  retaining  more  or  less  the  basilica 
form,  or  at  least  in  which  that  form 
is  predominant,  and  the  author  suggests 
the  grouping  of  the  plans  of  cathedrals 
historically  as  (1)  those  that  are  directly 
derived  from  the  basilica  form;  (2)  those 
which  are  still  basilican  in  idea  but  in  which 
the  transepts  are  more  or  less  developed  ; 
then,  among  the  completely  transeptal  plans, 
we  distinguish  between  those  in  which  the 

*  Encyclopedic  d’ Architecture  et  de  la  Construction. 
Directeur ;  P.  Planat.  Vol.  II.  Paris  :  Dujardin  et  Cie. 


apse  is  only  the  width  of  the  centre  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  those  in  which  the  apse  extends 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and  side- 
aisles  :  and  lastly  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  apses  with  radiating  chapels  and 
those  that  are  without.  This  is  a  tolerably 
methodical  classification,  and  is  illustrated  in 
detail  by  a  considerable  number  of  further 
plans,  and  by  views  and  sections  of  various 
cathedrals.  The  illustrations  include  views 
drawn  in  line,  somewhat  hard  in  style,  but 
precise  and  clear,  and  a  certain  number 
of  sections,  drawn  to  a  small  scale 
but  carefully  finished  and  giving  a  very 
good  idea,  even  on  this  scale,  of  the 
bold  “  stone  scaffolding  ”  construction  of 
many  of  the  French  Cathedrals,  and  the 
enormous  masses  of  masonry  piled  up  as 
counterforts  which  gave  such  marked  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  Early  Gothic  architecture  of 
France.  Of  the  cathedrals  with  the  larger 
apse  Rheims  and  Amiens  are  of  course 
typical  examples.  That  of  the  cathedral  of 
Mans  is  adduced  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  case  in  which  there  is  a  very  elaborate  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  apsidal  choir  and  the  radiating 
chapels  (which  in  this  case  stand  out  further 
than  usual  from  the  main  wall  of  the  apse), 
while  the  transept  retains  the  simpler  and 
earlier  form  with  a  single  aisle  only.  This 
no  doubt  gives  a  singular  appearance  to  the 
plan,  which  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  artistic  effect  and  expression 
which  may  be  embodied  in  a  mere  plan,  and 
it  is  certainly  strange  to  think  that  there 
is  only  about  thirty  or  forty  years  between 
the  exceedingly  simple  Romanesque  transept 
plan  and  the  ambitious  tour  de  force  of  the 
choir  plan.  M.  Planat  explains  this  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  great  elaboration  of  the  choir 
structure,  which  necessitated  leaving  the  old 
plain  transept  as  a  kind  of  buttress  to  it ;  hut 
though  it  certainly  has  this  effect  both  on 
plan  and  in  the  view,  and  contrasts  most 
effectively  with  the  choir  architecture,  we 
should  very  much  question  the  existence  of 
any  deliberate  intention  of  contrast  of  this 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  builders  of  the  choir. 
Constructively  they  may  have  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  let  the  transept  alone,  with  a 
piece  of  construction  in  the  choir  which  must 
have  given  them  quite  enough  to  think  of. 

Among  the  square-ended  cathedrals,  which 
form  yet  another  class,  M.  Planat  compares 
Laon  and  York  as  presenting  a  great  deal  of 
analogy  on  plan ;  there  certainly  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  in  general 
arrangement  and  character.  The  writer  adds  \ 


that  among  the  cathedrals  with  the  square 
east  end  on  plan  there  seems  for  the  most  part 
to  be  a  certain  degree  of  repetition  of  the 
same  squareness  and  angularity  of  line  in  the 
general  design  ;  a  piece  of  criticism  which  has 
a  good  deal  in  it,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
actual  fact  and  with  the  probabilities  of  archi¬ 
tectural  conception  of  a  building  as  a  whole. 
The  builder  who  devises  a  florid  and  compli¬ 
cated  plan  will  be  likely,  by  the  very  same 
impulse,  to  seek  variety  and  elaboration  in 
the  general  outline  of  his  design. 

The  article  by  M.  Planat,  though  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  number  of  views,  is  confined 
really  to  this  analysis  of  cathedral  plan,  and 
affords  a  good  rhumi  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject ;  other  branches  of  it  being  treated 
under  other  headings.  The  article  “  Bourse  ” 
is  of  some  interest,  especially  for  the 
illustrations  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  Bourse  at  Valence;  the  exterior  illus¬ 
tration  is,  it  is  true,  an  unfortunately  hard 
and  wiry  drawing  of  a  building  which  de¬ 
manded  a  much  more  picturesque  treatment, 
but  the  interior,  with  its  remarkable  ranges- 
of  thin  twisted  columns  from  which  the- 
vaulting  ribs  spring  with  nothing  but  a  small 
necking  to  mark  the  impost,  is  well  drawn 
and  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  book.  This  is  marred  to  some 
extent,  unfortunately,  by  the  hard  ruled  lines 
of  “  shading  ”  on  the  floor,  a  treatment  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  in  the  illustrations,  the  inte¬ 
rior  view  of  the  Bourse  of  Antwerp  having  the 
floor  completely  covered  with  a  network 
of  lines  ruled  parallel  across  the  picture  one 
way,  and  to  the  vanishing-point  the  other 
way,  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
flooring  slabs;  a  most  puerile  method  of 
drawing,  or  we  should  think  so  in  England. 
Our  draughtsmen  have  recently  taken  to 
rather  over-doing  the  “play  of  light-and- 
shade  ”  business  in  ink-line  drawings,  so  that 
in  some  cases  it  rather  looks  as  if  the  object 
were  to  see  how  much  of  the  drawing  could 
he  left  to  the  imagination ;  but  at  least  the 
effect  is  more  artistic  than  this  hard  me¬ 
chanical  lining  -  up  practised  by  French 
draughtsmen,  who  seem  never  to  have  arrived 
at  anything  like  a  picturesque  or  artistic 
use  of  ink-line  drawing,  though  they  are  pre¬ 
eminent  as  colour  draughtsmen.  The  view  of 
the  Bourse  at  Paris,  with  its  square  lines  and 
formal  Classic  peristyle,  seems  a  sad  descent 
from  the  picturesqueness  of  Valence ;  but  it 
may  no  doubt  be  argued  that  this  design  cor¬ 
rectly  expresses  (though  in  sham-antique  lan¬ 
guage)  the  idea  of  the  modern  Bourse,  as  laid 
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doyn  by  M.  Benouville,  the  author  of  the 
article,  as  being  simply  “une  grande  salle 
rectangulaire.”  We  have  here,  says  M. 
Benouville,  “  a  problem  always  new  ;  how  to 
cover  in  a  large  area  without  a  heavy  or 
heavy-looking  roof ;  and  perhaps  when  the 
present  taste  for  iron  has  a  little  cooled  down, 
we  may  return  to  the  employment  of  light 
timber  constructions  for  the  roof,  in  which 
the  last  word  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  said  ” 
in  the  language  of  architecture. 

The  article  on  the  subject  of  “Cabinets 
d’aisance,”  by  M.  L.  Masson,  is  well  done  and 
well  illustrated,  and  the  author  shows  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done 
in  England  for  the  improvement  of  this 
qlass  of  sanitary  apparatus,  and  does  full 
justice  to  the  superiority  of  England  to  any 
other  European  nation  in  these  matters ;  he 
says,  indeed,  to  "  other  nations  ”  generally, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  American 
sanitary  science,  which  in  its  turn  may  be 
said  to  be  ahead  of  us  in  some  respects.  M. 
Masson  admits  (a  remarkable  admission  for  a 
French  writer)  that  England  has  left  France 
far  behind  in  sanitation,  an  admission  which 
we  saw  made  the  other  day  in  a  very  practical 
manner  in  the  advertisement  of  a  French 
hotel,  which  numbered  among  its  attractions 
“English  water-closets.”  An  elaborate  and 
largely-illustrated  article  is  devoted  to  “  Bib- 
liotheque.”  This  subject  is  treated  partly  in  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  library  in  ancient  times ;  but  in  the 
main  the  tendency  of  the  article  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  remark  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  that  the  Bibliotheque  is  essentially 
the  habitation  or  dwelling-place  of  books, 
and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  question  of  the  best  and  most  pre¬ 
servative  manner  of  housing  books.  In  this 
respect  the  author,  M.  E.  Camut,  speaks  well 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  British  Museum 
hookstores,  which  he  has  evidently  examined 
carefully  and  of  which  he  gives  a  tolerably 
detailed  description,  with  diagrams.  Plans 
are  given  of  the  British  Museum  Library, 
and  of  that  at  Washington,  with  its  central 
octagon  reading-room,  which  seems  to  be 
better  planned  for  communication  between 
the  reading-room  and  the  stores  than  our 
Museum,  as  there  are  connexions  between 
the  two  departments  on  every  side  of  the 
octagon,  and  not,  as  in  our  Museum,  at  one 
point  only.  Of  course  this  does  away  with 
the  benevolent  arrangement  of  the  Reference 
Library  of  books  open  to  all  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary  formality,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  the  British  Museum  Library, 
though  one  that  is  disgracefully  abused  by 
readers  devoid  of  conscience  or  of  respect  for 
their  fellow-men,  who  remove  dictionaries 
from  the  shelves  for  a  few  minutes’  reference 
and  never  replace  them  for  the  whole  day ;  an 
abuse  which  cries  for  stringent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  The  Stuttgart  Library 
seems  very  badly  planned  for  getting  at  the 
books,  which  are  in  an  almost  separate  block  of 
building.  The  plan  of  the  Berlin  Library  is  also 
given,  and  views  of  a  good  many  library  in¬ 
teriors,  among  which,  of  course,  the  Biblio¬ 
theque  Nationale  occupies  by  far  the  largest 
place  ;  among  others  a  view  of  the  Birmingham 
Reading-room  finds  place.  M.  Camut,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  say  anything  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light  for  reading,  nor  does  he  insist 
specially  on  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
thorough  ventilation  of  a  library,  both  for  the 
sake  of  readers  and  books.  In  this  respect 
it  would  appear  that  the  books  at  the  British 
Museum  are  better  cared  for  than  the  readers, 
— at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

The  subject  of  barrack's,  “  Casernement,”  is 
ably  treated  in  a  long  article  with  many 
illustrations,  by  MM.  A.  de  Rochas  and  G. 
Espitallier.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  not 
been  much  treated  in  architectural  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  article  will  be  found  of  interest. 
The  authors  of  this  also  seem  to  imply  that 
in  England  and  Germany  the  sanitary  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  barracks  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  in  France,  which  they 
account  for  partly  because  in  England  we 
have  but  a  small  number  of  troops  to  house 


and  can  afford  to  arrange  thoroughly  for  their 
sanitation  (he  possibly  has  not  heard  of 
Dublin),  and  in  Germany  “le  tr6sor  de 
guerre  offrait  des  ressources  considerables  ” ; 
an  apparently  half  cynical  reflection.  The 
article  “Caryatides”  is  well  written  and 
finely  illustrated  in  outline  drawings  very 
carefully  executed,  and  that  on  “  Cannelures,” 
by  M.  Adrien  Joigny,  is  an  admirable  one, 
going  into  the  {esthetics  of  the  subject,  the 
effect  of  flutings  on  architectural  expression, 
the  best  forms  of  profile  &c.,  in  that  truly  archi¬ 
tectural  spirit  which  sees  importance  in  the 
proper  perfecting  of  even  the  minor  details  of 
architectural  design.  The  article  on  “Bronze,” 
by  M.  Riimler,  is  a  good  one  both  in  a  practical 
and  artistic  sense,  and  is  illustrated  by  some 
fine  examples,  as  also  is  the  article  “  Cande- 
labre,”  the  illustrations  to  which  include  an 
engraving  of  that  splendid  foot  of  a  candela¬ 
brum  from  llheims  which  is  at  present  in  the 
Trocadfiro  Exhibition. 

The  Encyclopedic,  when  complete,  will  be 
a  mine  of  information  and  illustration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  subjects  connected  with  architecture  ; 
but  there  is,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  dictionaries 
of  this  kind,  a  certain  want  of  proportion  in 
regard  to  the  degree  of  elucidation  and 
illustration  bestowed  on  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and,  for  a  general  Dictionary  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  is  not  sufficiently  cosmopolitan. 
This  is  a  defect  which  unfortunately  we  must 
expect  to  find  in  any  French  publication  of 
the  kind.  For  a  nation  of  very  clever  and 
gifted  people,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  any 
at  present,  the  French  have  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  not  going  out  of  themselves  ;  and 
the  proportion  of  space  given  to  French 
buildings  and  French  architects,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  other  countries,  in  this 
work,  is  an  instance  of  this.  Short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  are  given  of  various 
French  architects  beginning  with  B.  and  C., 
under  their  respective  names,  but  the  name  of 
Burges,  who  certainly  was  a  more  important 
power  in  modern  architecture  than,  for 
example,  Calliat,  does  not  appear  at  all.  Of 
course  if  this  were  a  French  architectural 
Dictionary  professedly,  like  Viollet-le-Duc’s, 
this  would  be  all  right ;  but  it  professes  to  be 
a  general  work  of  reference.  Four  pages  of 
writing,  seven  large  plates,  a  reproduction  of 
a  view  by  Du  Cerceau,  and  two  plans,  are 
devoted  by  M.  Planat  to  the  chateau  of 
Blois  ;  and  of  course  Blois  is  a  monument  of 
exceptional  interest.  But  if  special  buildings 
are  to  be  included,  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  the  palaces  called  “  Barberini  ”  and 
“  Blenheim  ”  and  “Borghese”  at  least  claiming 
a  few  lines  ;  and  we  might  have  thought  that 
so  remarkable  a  building  as  Villa  Caprarola 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  then  these  buildings  are  not  in  France. 
In  the  biographical  portion  the  name  of 
Basevi  certainly  had  a  claim  to  a  few  words  ; 
and  though  we  find  (recurring  to  the  first 
volume)  that  half  a  column  is  given  to  a 
short  notice  of  Robert  Adam,  an  honour 
which  he  probably  owed  to  the  fact  that  his 
book  on  Spalato  was  got  up  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  architect  Cl6risseau,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  important  in¬ 
fluence  which  Adam  exercised  on  the  form 
taken  by  Classical  architecture  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  his  own  time,  and  now  again 
in  the  present  revival  :  any  more  than  he 
suspects,  we  presume,  the  influence  exercised 
on  modern  English  Gothic  by  Burges,  whom 
he  quietly  consigns  to  oblivion.  If  M. 
Planat  wishes  his  book  to  be  a  real  encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he 
should  endeavour  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  look  at  buildings  and  archi¬ 
tects  from  a  more  central  point  of  view. 


The  Strike  of  Bricklayers  in  Dublin 

still  continues,  the  men  refusing  to  listen  to 
propositions  for  arbitration.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  states  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  280  Dublin  bricklayers  have  been  sent, 
at  the  expense  of  their  society,  to  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  and  to  the  principal  towns  of  England. 
Unfortunately,  the  bricklayers’  labourers  are 
suffering  through  the  strike. 


THE  BAPTISTERY  OF  PISTOIA, 
TUSCANY. 

HE  Italian  Government  intends  to 
repair,  from  public  funds,  the 
famous  temple  of  St.  John,  or  the 
Baptistery  of  Pistoia,  some  parts 
of  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  weather 
and  by  the  winter  frosts.  Prof.  Francesco 
Bartolini,  inspector  of  monuments  at  Pistoia, 
was  ordered  to  study  the  monument,  and 
to  draw  up  proposals  for  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  the  Government  has  already 
received  a  learned  and  elaborate  report  from 
him,  together  with  twenty-four  drawings.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Baptistery  was  built 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  employed  Cellino  di 
Nese  da  Siena  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
works.  It  is  proved,  writes  Signor  Bartolini, 
that  a  more  ancient  Baptistery  was  built 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  present 
Baptistery,  for  in  a  document  in  the  archives 
of  St.  Jacopo,  signed  by  the  notary, 
Amadio  Guidaloste  (1256),  we  read  of  “  re¬ 
pairing  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John  in  Corte, 
dilapidated  through  age.”  We  learn  from 
the  manuscript  and  imprinted  historia  of 
Pandolfo  Arferoli  that  in  January,  1303,  it 
was  resolved  to  demolish  all  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  Baptistery,  and  to  erect  a  finer  one 
in  its  stead.  We  cannot  be  sure  about  the 
year  in  which  Andrea  Pisano  commenced  the 
work,  but  from  Signor  Bartolini’s  studies  and 
researches,  it  results  that  they  were  com¬ 
menced  about  the  year  1333.  We  may  say 
that  the  shell  of  the  building  was  finished 
in  1339,  as  we  read  in  the  municipal 
archives  of  Pistoia  that  the  workmen  of 
San  Giovanni  e  Zeno  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mastro  Cellino  di  Nese  about  the 
covering  of  the  walls  with  Carrara  marble 
and  marmo  verde  di  Prato.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  building  was  entirely  finished  in 
1361,  for  we  read  in  the  above-mentioned 
manuscript  of  Arferoli,  that  a  ball  of  gilt 
bronze  was  made  in  that  year  to  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  cupola.  We  cannot  expatiate 
here  on  the  important  work  of  Prof. 
Bartolini,  or  on  his  studies  concerning  the 
monument.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he 
should  be  induced  to  publish  this  work, 
together  with  the  drawings.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  point  out  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  Prof.  Bartolini’s  researches  con¬ 
cerning  the  monument  and  the  archives  of 
Pistoia,  researches  which  have  been  followed 
by  very  important  discoveries.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Baptistery 
has  undergone  repairs  in  the  course  of 
different  centuries,  very  often  to  the  prejudice 
of  its  original  construction,  as  some  of  the 
principal  architectural  features  were  altered, 
and  important  decorations,  which  were  an 
essential  element  in  the  original  character  of 
the  edifice,  were  demolished. 

1.  Researches  in  the  interior  of  the  Bap¬ 
tistery  led  to  the  discovery,  of  some  ancient 
chapels  of  the  medireval  period,  and  which 
had  been  covered  with  marble,  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  archives  of  the  city.  The 
remains,  or  indications  of  these,  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sides  of  the  octagon.  During 
a  series  of  faulty  repairs  the  chapels  had  been 
walled  up  with  brick  masonry,  perhaps  for 
fear  of  the  whole  building  coming  down. 
Prof.  Bartolini’s  discovery,  therefore,  was 
purely  accidental. 

2.  The  position  and  shape  of  the  staircase 
was  studied,  by  which  access  was  obtained  to 
the  external  Gothic  pulpit  on  the  right  of  the 
principal  door. 

3.  But.  the  most  important  result  of  Prof. 
Bartolini’s  researches  is  to  have  ascertained 
that,  in  the  original  building  by  Andrea 
Pisano,  the  cupola  did  not  commence  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  story  still  in  existence, 
but  that  spot  was  occupied  by  another  story 
with  an  arcade,  with  windows  in  the 
Gothic  style  alternated  with  slender  twisted 
shafts.  This  higher  story  was  orna¬ 
mented,  as  also  the  lower  one,  with  marble 
pinnacles.  At  the  present  moment  nothing 
remains  rof  the  second  story  and  of  the 
arcade  but  some  traces  of  foundations  and 
two  pinnacles  corresponding  to  that  part  of 
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the  church  above  the  facade.  Prof,  Bartolini 
has  drawn  a  plan  of  the  edihce  as  it  was 
originally  built  by  Andrea  Pisano,  drawing 
the  whole  from  the  remains  which  he  found 
in  the  course  of  his  researches.  This  scheme, 
however,  will  not  be  carried  out.  The 
opinion  of  the  Professor  was  fully  confirmed 
by  two  ancient  drawings  of  the  Baptistery, 
discovered  in  the  municipal  archives,  one  of 
which  bore  the  date  of  1603,  the  other  1753, 
in  which  the  base  of  the  cupola  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  adorned  with  two  stories 
with  balustrades  and  shafts  in  the  Gothic 
style,  instead  of  one  story,  as  we  now  see 
it,  and  as  it  wa3  generally  believed  to  have 
been  since  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Prof.  Bartolini  has  also  presented  to  the 
'Government  a  scheme  for  repairing  the  belfry 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia,  a  simple  medireval 
tower,  converted  into  a  steeple  in  the  year 
1300  by  Giovanni  di  Nicola  Pisano.  The 
higher  part  of  the  building  is  very  much 
damaged,  especially  the  top,  upheld  by  four 
stout  pillars,  which  is,  indeed,  in  danger  of 
•collapsing.  The  tower  is  sixty  metres  high, 
and  is  ornamented  with  large  Gothic  windows, 
alternated  by  slender  pillars.  These  windows 
were  walled-up  in  the  middle  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  building  was  repaired  with 
barbarous  taste.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower 
are  sculptured  many  coats  of  arms,  belonging 
to  the  consuls  and  podestas  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Pistoia.  L.  B. 


NOTES. 

E  heard  informally  the  other  day 
that  the  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Fountains  Association  had  come 

in  for  a  tolerably  handsome 
bequest,  to  be  expended  in  the  work  which 
they  have  been  long  carrying  on.  It 
to  be  wished  that  the  Association  would 
make  this  an  occasion  for  reconsidering  their 
action  with  regard  to  the  designs  of  the  use¬ 
ful  and  durable  but  exceedingly  ugly  foun¬ 
tains  which  they  erect  in  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Association  rejoices,  we  believe, 
in  the  services  of  an  honorary  architect, 
who  furnishes  what  he  and  they  may  be 
pleased  to  call  “  designs,’’  but  what  we  should 
call  rather  “  patterns  ”  for  fountains,  which 
have  gradually  collected  into  a  kind  of 

*l  pattern-book  ”  from  which  those  who  wish 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Association  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  fountain  can  make  their  choice.  Were 
the  “  patterns  ”  beautiful  in  themselves,  still 
even  then  this  would  be  a  bad  system,  inas¬ 
much  as  each  site  has  its  own  character ; 
besides  which,  the  repetition  of  stock  de¬ 
signs  is  a  poor  and  inartistic  proceeding, 
in  a  case  where  each  fountain  has  to 
be  separately  worked,  and  where  there 
is  therefore  nothing  to  be  saved  in  the 
working  by  repeating  the  same  design  in 
several  places.  The  fountains  set  up  by 
the  Association  are  in  general  the  most 
absolutely  commonplace  things  that  can  be 
imagined;  they  do  their  work,  but  they 
are  no  ornament  to  the  places  in  which 
they  are  set  up,  and  are  in  many  cases 
positively,  and  offensively  ugly.  To  impart 
some  variety  to  them  and  to  treat  them 
with  at  least  good  taste  and  a  little  origi¬ 
nality,  would  probably  not  cost  a  shilling 
more  in  the  working  of  them,  but  it  costs  a  non'sen8- 


little  in  brainwork  first ;  and  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  any  spare  funds,  they  had  better  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  a  more  proper 
fulfilment  of  their  mission,  to  strive  after  a 
little  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  in  their 
fountains,  and  to  go  to  a  man  who  is  an 
artist  for  a  sketch  for  each  new  one,  instead 
of  repeating  stock  patterns  evolved  by  a 
gratuitous  official  architect  who  seems  at  all 
events  to  estimate  rightly  the  value  of  his 
own  productions.  We  ’know  there  is  a 
minority  on  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
who  wish  this,  but  they  are  a  very  small 
minority,  and  those  who  care  for  the 
beautifying  of  London  should  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  more  en- 


nrilE  specimen  number  of  Schreiber's 
“  Hellenistischen  Relief  Bilder,”  to  the 
intended  publication  of  which  we  some  time 
ago  drew  attention,  has  just  appeared.  The 
plates  are  certainly  masterpieces  of  vivid 
and  exact  illustration.  New  photographs 
have  been  in  every  case  taken,  and  with  a 
special  precaution  too  often  neglected,  where 
the  natural  lighting  of  the  monument  was 
defective,  reflected  light  has  been  brought  to 
bear,  and  that  under  Dr.  Schreiber’s  own  im¬ 
mediate  supervision,  so  that  details,  all-impor¬ 
tant  to  the  archfeologist,  but  likely  to  escape 
the  ordinary  photographer,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  thrown  up.  Where  the  marble  was 
discoloured,  and  would  in  photographic  re¬ 
production  produce  a  false  effect,  some 
process  of  retouching  has  been  adopted,  the 
particulars  of  which  Dr.  Schreiber  does  not 
divulge.  The  result  is  that  the  plates  are  by 
far  the  finest  things  in  the  way  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  illustration  we  have  yet  seen.  To 
each  plate  an  addition  is  made,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  to  the  specialist  it 
would  be  hard  to  over  -  estimate.  On 
thin,  transparent  paper  a  second  repro¬ 
duction  is  given  in  outline,  with  shaded 
portions,  showing  precisely  what  is  original 
marble  and  what  is  modern  restoration.  In 
the  series  of  reliefs  treated  of  in  this,  Dr. 
Schreiber’s,  work,  this  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  ;  large  numbers  of  the  reliefs  come  from 
Roman  museums  and  Roman  palaces  where 
the  work  of  restoration  has  been  ruthlessly 
carried  on ;  plates  and  woodcuts  give  the 
restored  version,  with  no  hint  of  what  is 
antique  and  what  is  modem,  and  the  archte- 
ologist  has  too  often  dealt  with  them  as 
though  the  whole  were  genuine  material. 
A  glance  at  the  well-known  (Enone  relief  of 
the  Palazzo  Spada  will  show  this.  The 
specimen  plates  are  chiefly  taken  from  this 
palace,  which  is  very  rich  in  Hellenistic 
reliefs.  No  text  has  as  yet  appeared. 


T ' ARCHITECTURE  for  the  17th  of  this 
month  gives  a  largely  illustrated  article 
by  M.  H6nard  on  the  “Galerie  des  Machines  ” 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  under  the  heading  of 
“  Emploi  decoratif  du  fer.”  Speaking  of  the 
architectural  value  of  various  sections  of 
iron  as  employed  in  a  design,  M.  Ildnard 
observes : — 

“Le  fer  b.  simple  T  donne  une  ligne  saillante, 
fermo  et  fine  tout  &  la  fois,  bord6e  sur  ses  deux 
c6t£s  de  points  constitu^s  par  les  tfites  de  rivets. 
La  cornifere  donne  un  effet  analogue,  mais  dis- 
symdtrique. 

Le  fer  h.  U  est  prdcieux  en  ce  sens  qu’il  donne 
deux  lignes  parallbles  pouvant  enfermer  soit  une 
ligne  de  rivets,  soit  une  t6te  de  boulon  plus  im 
portante  h,  certains  points  de  croisement. 

Le  fer  it  double  T,  isold,  peut  donner,  selon  son 
profil,  des  aspects  massifs  ou  16gers,  puisque  l’en- 
veloppe  de  ce  profil  a  la  mfime  perspective  qu’un 
prisme  rectangulaire  dont  il  comporte  toutes  les 
proportions. 

Enfin  le  rivet  et  le  boulon  donnent  des  points 

importance  variable,  qu’il  est  tr&s  facile  d’accuser 
avec  des  rondelles  plus  ou  moins  orndes  ou  dd- 
coupges  lit  oh  on  juge  nficessaire  de  les  faire 
ressortir. 

Tels  sont  les  616ments  que  l’arcliitecte  doit 
accepter  franchement  et  mettre  en  ceuvre  pour 
realiser  sa  conception,  sans  les  masquer  par  une 
orneinentation  6trang6re,  et  surtout  sans  les  forcer 
it  rendre  l’aspect  traditionnel  des  motifs  de  pierre 
tels  que  pilastres,  corniches,  &c.,  ce  qui  serait  un 


was  made  in  the  conditions  of  competition 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  employ  the  successful  competitor  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  therefore  the 
Commissioners  are  within  their  rights ;  but 
it  is  generally  expected  by  a  competitor  in 
such  a  case  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  own  design,  and  if  anything  in 
the  way  of  pleasing  effect  is  to  be  made  of 
the  grounds  it  is  not  likely  to  be  best  done 
by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  surveyor 
not  accustomed,  probably,  to  consider  ques¬ 
tions  of  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  Commissioners  had  a 
competition  at  all,  as  they  appear  to  have 
abandoned  the  best  points  in  the  design  as 
well  as  the. superintendence  of  the  architects 
who  drew  it  out.  One  or  two  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  seem  to  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  against  this  course  at  the  last 
meeting,  but  the  economical  majority  carried 
the  day.  One  of  them  said  “  he  did  not 
believe  in  land  which  cost  500/.  an  acre 
being  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds.”  That  is 
a  very  “  Philistine  ”  view  to  take  of  the 
matter.  In  all  civilised  countries  there  has 
been  the  feeling  that  it  is  fit  and  right  that  a 
cemetery  should  be  made  a  place  of  some 
beauty,  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  a  mere 
space  for  as  many  graves  as  can  be  dug  on 
it.  Perhaps  the  Leek  Commissioners  have 
got  rid  of  “  sentiment,”  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  doing  the  best  for  the  town, 
or  for  themselves,  in  spoiling  a  design  for  which 
they  have  paid  a  premium,  and  neglecting  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  garden  instead  of  a 
utilitarian  enclosure. 


THE  Leek  Improvement  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  acted  rather  illogically  in 
regard,  to  a  recent  competition  for  extensions 
to  their  cemetery.  They  advertised  for  plans 
from  architects  for  laying-out  the  new  por¬ 
tion,  and  awarded  a  premium  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign,  and  appear  now  to  have  resolved  in 
committee,  in  the  first  place  to  deprive  the 
cemetery  of  an  avenue  of  trees  which  formed 
iart  of  the  design,  and  of  some  other  embel- 
ishments,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  in 
the  second  place  to  have  it  laid  out  by  then- 
own  surveyor,  merely  paying  the  architects 
the  premiums.  The  architects  whose  design 
was  selected,  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  &  Son,  go  a 
little  too  far  in  saying,  in  a  letter  to  a  local 
paper  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  that 


TT^"E  have  before  us  the  substance  of  a 
* *  *  paper  read  to  the  Liverpool  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society,  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  Assoc. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.,  on  the  advantage  to  civil 
engineers  of  studying  geology.  The  author 
points  out  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  majority  of  civil  engineers  regard 
the  science,  which  apathy  has  in  many 
instances  led  to  failure  of  their  work,  more 
especially  in  respect  of  water-supply,  reser¬ 
voirs,  canals,  railway-cuttings,  sub-aqueous 
tunnels,  and  foundations.  To  emphasise  his 
remarks  he  gives  many  cases  in  point  that  have 
come  within  his  own  experience,  and  which  are 
eminently  instructive.  We  cordially  endorse 
all  the  author .  says  :  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  the  science,  which  could  be  learnt 
by  any  person  of  average  intelligence  in  a 
few  weeks,  would  quite  suffice  to  teach  the 
engineer  either  the  futility  of  designing  work 
in  certain  situations,  or  the  necessity  of  call¬ 
ing  in  the  assistance  of  a  properly  qualified 
practical  geologist  at  the  commencement. 
Under  the  present  regime  this  latter  course  is 
generally  adopted  after  the  mischief  is  done. 

\  SERIES  of  experiments  have  been  made 
LJL  in  Germany  by  Herr  Bohme  with  ten 
samples  of  cement  in  order  to  ascertain,  firstly, 
their  general  properties ;  secondly,  their  tensile 
and  compression  strength ;  thirdly,  their  power 
of  resisting  wear  on  the  surface.  Tests  were 
made  of  briquettes  of  pure  cement,  and  of 
others  consisting  of  one  part  by  weight  of 
cement  to  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts  by 
weight  of  sand.  They  were  alternately  ex¬ 
posed  to  moist  air,  dried  in  air,  plunged  into 
water,  air-dried  again,  and  frozen  at  varying 
temperatures.  They  were  afterwards  placed 
in  water  at  64°  Fahr.,  frozen  again,  thawed 
once  more,  and  then  left  under  water  for  the 
rest  of  their  period  of  hardening.  The  chief 
effect  of  exposure  to  frost  was  to  retard  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  causing  it  to  remain 
soft,  and  reducing  its  tensile  strength  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  compression.  This  retardation, 
however,  had  little  permanent  effect,  the 
cement  becoming  nearly  equal  to  the  unfrozen 
specimens  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 

OUR  French  contemporary,  the  Semaine  des 
Constructeurs ,  is  translating  and  re¬ 
printing  in  full  the  articles  on  concrete  by 
Mr.  F.  Caws,  recently  published  in  the  Builder. 


lightened  members  of  the  Drinking;Fountains  I  this  proceeding  was  “  in  effect  a  breach 
Association.  | 0f  faith.  with  them,”  because  the  stipulation 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  dynamo  machinery  should  on  no 
account  fail .  to  see  the  very  remarkable 
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plating-machine  exhibited  by  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham  at  the  Birmingham  Electrical 
and  Industrial  Exhibition.  This  machine  is 
dated  February  22,  1844,  and  was  devised  by 
AVoolrich.  It  is  a  pity  that  copies  of  the 
original  patent  specifications  are  not  also 
exhibited,  as  it  would  then  be  seen  how  much 
that  has  since  been  patented  over  and  over 
again  was  known  and  invented  by  the  early 
electrical  engineers.  We  cannot  give  any 
detailed  description  of  the  machine  here,  but, 
on  account  of  it,  Birmingham  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  first  dynamo-electric- 
machine  ever  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


WHILE  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
widening  of  the  Strand,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  pedestrian  bears  in  silence  the  troubles 
of  the  narrow  pavement  of  Chancery -lane. 
But,  in  truth,  no  improvement  is  more  urgently 
needed  than  the  widening  of  that  part  of  the 
footway  which  extends  from  the  top  of 
Chancery  -  lane  wellnigh  to  Carey  -  street. 
Passing  walkers  jostle  each  other  into  the 
mud,  and  they  are  covered  with  splashes  from 
passing  vehicles.  This  widening  would  be 
easy  work.  At  present  there  is  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  between  the  railings  and  the 
buildings,— the  property  of  Lincoln’s-inn.  The 
footway  should  extend  from  the  roadway  to 
the  adjoining  wall,  and  if  this  change  were 
made  foot-passengers  would  have  nearly  twice 
as  much  space  as  is  now  the  case. 


OWING  to  a  subsidence  of  the  founda¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  decided  to  entirely 
pull  down  the  “  condemned  ”  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel,  or  AVhitefield’s  Tabernacle, 
which  has  been  closed  since  June  16  last. 
Besides  a  new  chapel,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  it  is  proposed,  if  the  subscriptions 
reach  to  the  estimated  cost  of  20,000/.,  to 
erect  new  schools,  together  with  a  “  Toplady 
Hall,”  and  to  set  up  within  the  latter  certain 
memorial  tablets,  including  that  of  Augustus 
Montague  Toplady  who  wrote  “  Rock  of 
Ages,”  in  the  present  chapel.  This  chapel 
assumed  its  existing  ungainly  shape  in  1860. 
We  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  site  and  ad¬ 
jacent  burial-ground  in  our  columns  of 
.1  uly  28  of  last  year.  A  story  goes  that  in 
1766  David  Garrick,  having  learnt  from  his 
own  stage-carpenter  that  the  building  was  in 
danger  of  being  suspended  through  want 
of  ready  funds,  gave  to  George  Whitefield 
500/. ;  a  big  sum  at  that  day,  and  certainly  a 
large  amount  from  Garrick.  As  we  showed, 
the  chapel,  and,  indeed,  all  its  surroundings, 
are  greatly  changed  from  what  they  were  on 
that  memorable  day  when,  close  by  its  doors, 
George  Warrington  met  Theo  and  Iletty 
Lambert  as  they  were  taking  an  airing  in  a 
coach  to  Hampstead.*  An  appeal  for  funds, 
issued  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson 
Wray,  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  fabric 
as  it  appeared  at  various  stages  of  its  history. 
In  the  cut  of  earliest  date  is  seen,  in  the 
foreground,  a  piece  of  water  which  we  take 
to  be  the  “  Little  Sea,”  as  it  was  called.  The 
original  chapel  (1756)  stands,  about  70  ft. 
square  on  plan,  with  a  pedimented  front,  and 
a  high  roof  bearing  a  four -sided  belfry. 
Within  a  few  years  an  octagonal  fore-chapel 
was  added  on  to  the  eastern  front ;  this  was 
afterwards  squared,  and  subsequently  con¬ 
verted  as  we  now  see  it.  The  remains  of 
AVhitefield’s  wife,  of  Toplady,  and  of  John 
Bacon,  R.A.,  sculptor,  lie  in  the  vaults 
beneath  the  organ.  The  rostrum  of  White- 
field’s  mahogany  pulpit,  which  in  his  day 
stood  on  a  pedestal,  is  preserved  in  the  upper 
school-room  (site  of  the  former  parsonage- 
house)  ;  his  chair  is  kept  in  the  vestry. 


WE  hear  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  new  premises,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  30,000/.,  in  place  of  their  present  hospital 
and  medical  school  in  Great  Ormond-street,  a 
building  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  historical 
interest  attaches.  The  eastern  wing  of  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  Powis-place  (site  of  the 
first  Powis  House),  was  the  residence  of 

*  “  The  Virginians,”  c.  Ixxvii.  | 


Zachary  Macaulay.  His  son  was  living  there 
when  he  wrote  some  of  his  earliest  literary 
essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  “  Life 
and  Letters  ”  it  is  referred  to, — but  wrongly 
so, — as  the  reputed  home  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  when  he  was  robbed  of  the  Great 
Seal  (1784),  the  thieves  making  away  with 
their  booty  across  the  then  fields  to  St. 
Pancras.  In  his  diary  for  August,  1857 ,  Lord 
Macaulay  writes : — 

“I  sent  the  carriage  home,  and  walked  to  the 
Museum.  Passing  through  Great  Ormond-street  I 
saw  a  bill  upon  No.  50.  I  knocked,  was  let  in,  and 
went  over  the  house  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
feolings.  It  is  more  than  twenty-six  years  since  I 
was  in  it.  The  diniDg-room,  and  the  adjoining  room 
in  which  I  once  slept,  are  scarcely  changed.  The 
same  colouring  on  the  wall,  but  more  dingy.  My 
father’s  study  much  the  same,  the  drawing-rooms, 
too,  except  the  papering.  My  bedroom  just  what 
it  was.  My  mother's  bedroom — I  had  never  been 
in  since  her  death.  I  went  away  sad.” 

AArithin  a  few  weeks  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  visit 
the  authorities  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
who  were  at  that  time  established  in  Golden- 
square,  acquired  the  freehold  of  Nos.  50 — 2  in 
Great  Ormond-street.  The  new  hospital  was 
publicly  opened  on  Alay  12,  1859;  in  his 
address,  Robert,  Lord  Ebury,  mentioned  that 
No.  50  had  been,  as  the  second  Powis  House, 
the  home  for  twenty  years  of  Philip,  Lord 
Chancellor  Ilardwicke.  Nearly  all  the  postal 
numbers  in  that  street  have  been  changed  of 
late,  and  no  number  is  given  to  the  hospital. 
AVhen  the  Macaulays  lived  there,  Lord  Thur- 
low’8  house  was  numbered  45  :  it  is  now  the 
AVorking  Men’s  College. 

WE  have  received  from  the  patentee,  Mr. 

J.  H.  Jones  of  Manchester,  a  sample 
of  the  “  Stocks  Sash-cord  Holder,”  which 
appears  an  exceedingly  useful  device  for  allow¬ 
ing  of  the  alteration  of  sash  cords,  or  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  new  cords  to  windows,  without  cutting 
up  the  pulley  stiles  or  taking  out  the  headings 
and  sashes.  The  cord  is  fixed  into  a  brass 
holder  let  into  the  sash,  and  covered  ordinarily 
with  a  turn-lid  like  a  keyhole  cover ;  this  can 
be  turned  back  and  the  holder  taken  out, 
the  cord  wound  into  it,  and  the  holder 
replaced  in  its  pocket.  The  pulley-stile  is 
also  made  with  a  separate  piece  screwed 
down,  leaving  an  opening  large  enough, 
when  it  is  taken  off,  to  get  at  the  weights 
and  attach  the  cord  ;  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  short  length  of  the  parting-slip  as  a  fixture 
on  the  cover  of  this  pulley  stile  piece,  so  that 
this  portion  of  the  parting  -  slip  takes  off 
with  the  cover  and  is  fixed  in  its  place  again 
with  it.  As  the  patentee  says,  when  parting- 
slips  are  removed  for  alterations  in  the  hang¬ 
ing  they  are  frequently  broken  or  replaced  in 
a  wrong  position ;  and  this  is  here  provided 
against.  The  invention  appears  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  and  practical  one. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

AVe  now  continue  our  account  of  this  excur¬ 
sion,  commenced  last  week.* 

Wednesday. 

The  third  day  of  the  excursion  (Aug.  14),  for 
which  a  long  outing  and  much  interesting  work 
had  been  planned,  was  unfortunately  marred  by 
heavy  rain,  which  considerably  depressed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  ardent,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  oldest  habitues  of  the 
excursion,  made  the  day,  in  point  of  weather, 
the  worst  ever  experienced  by  the  Association 
in  their  annual  outings.  The  scene  of  the  day’s 
work  was  laid  in  Lincolnshire,  the  train  being 
taken  to  Long  Sutton,  from  which  place  the 
carriage  excursion  commenced.  The  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Long  Sutton,  is  a  striking  example  of 
Norman  work  in  the  nave,  which  remains  prac¬ 
tically  perfect,  the  former  clearstory  windows 
being  left  open  when  the  Perpendicular  clearstory 
and  aisles  were  added,  so  that  the  nave  now 
has  almost  a  cathedral  effect  with  its  massive 
and  plain  semicircular  arches  on  the  ground- 
story,  its  quasi-triforium,  and  its  late  large- 
windowed  clearstory.  The  chancel  is  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  width  of  the 
side  arches,  emphasised  as  it  is  by  the  narrow 

*  See  p.  117,  ante. 


Norman  openings  of  the  nave,  and  giving  a 
peculiarly  open  effect  with  the  very  wide  aisles. 
There  are  some  remarkably  good  specimens  of 
old  glass,  most  of  fifteenth  -  century  date, 
especially  one  representing  St.  George,  in  a 
window  of  the  south  aisle.  The  south  porch 
with  parvise  is  interesting,  with  its  rib-and- 
panel  vaulting  in  the  stage  of  transition  to  fan¬ 
vaulting,  and  without  caps  to  the  shafts.  There 
is  also  a  good  Decorated  doorway.  The  Early 
English  tower,  with  its  ancient  lead-covered 
spire  and  angle  pinnacles,  and  its  double  tracery 
plane  in  the  belfry,  naturally  attracted  much 
attention.  This  is  apparently  one  of  the  examples 
of  a  detached  tower  open  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  lower  arches  having  been  filled  in  at  a  later 
date.  Half-an-hour’s  drive  brought  the  party 
to  Gedney,  the  large  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Abbots  of  Croyland,  who  had 
large  possessions  in  the  parish.  Throughout  the 
day’s  excursion  the  visitors  were  constantly 
reminded  of  the  influence  of  these  famous 
ecclesiastics  in  this  particular  district.  The 
existing  church  appears  to  have  been  built 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  Decorated 
to  Perpendicular,  the  aisle  windows  being  of  a 


Decorated  type,  those  of  the  clearstory  of  a 
Perpendicular,  while  the  nave  arcade  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  transitional.  There  is  a  good  fifteenth 
century  roof  to  the  nave,  a  fine  south  porch 
with  parvise,  and  some  interesting  fragments  of 
old  glass  and  of  the  old  screens.  The  chancel  has 
been  restored,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  are  in  need 
of  some  slight  amount  of  careful  reparation, 
though  restoration,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
would  doubtless  reduce  the  interesting 
character  which  the  visitors  valued  so  highly. 
The  steeple  has  an  Early  English  tower  with- 
Decorated  belfry-stage,  and  the  stump  of  what 
might  have  been  a  fine  spire.  During  the  half- 
hour’s  stay  at  Gedney  the  rain  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spoilt  by  the 
continued  downpour.  Holbeach  was  reached- 
at  mid-day,  when  attention  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  interior,  where  again  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  seen  at  Gedney  is  exemplified  in  the 
very  fine  church  of  All  Saints,  the  aisle  win¬ 
dows  being  curvilinear  in  treatment,  with  a 
Perpendicular  feeling  in  the  nave  arcade  and 
clearstory.  The  old  screen  has  gone,  though 
the  stair  to  the  rood-loft  remains.  There 
are  some  sepulchral  remains  worth  study* 
a  Medieval  stone  coffin-lid  with  floriated  cross, 
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brasses,  and  a  very  excellent  fourteenth-century 
tomb,  with  life-size  recumbent  effigy  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Littlebury.  There  is  also  a  plain 
arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  north-aisle  for  a 
founder’s  tomb. 

Externally,  the  line  spire,  with  its  lucames 
and  late  broaches,  and  the  great  tower,  are  of 
great  interest,  as  are  also  the  porches,  north  and 
south,  the  former  of  which  has  the  stairs  to  the 
parvise  chamber  enclosed  in  two  angle-turrets, 
circular  in  form,  making  a  striking  feature  in 
the  design.  Leaving  Holbeach,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Whaplode,  where  the  continued  down¬ 
pour  again  confined  almost  all  within  the  church. 
This  has  an  extremely  interesting  nave  of  seven 
bays,  the  four  eastern  ones  Norman,  the 
three  western  Early  English,  with  semi-cir¬ 
cular  arches  following  the  lines  of  the  earlier. 
The  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  have  been  added 
in  the  Decorated  period,  and  cut  into  the 
Norman  piers  of  the  nave  arcade  and 
chancel  arch.  There  is  a  good  fifteenth 
century  hammer-beam  roof  to  the  nave,  with 
excellent  detail,  and  in  fair  preservation.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  sumptuous 
Jacobean  monument  to  “  Sir  Anthonie  Irby, 
Knight,  and  Alice,  his  wife,”  with  recumbent 
effigies  under  a  canopy  supported  on  ten 
Corinthian  columns,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wrought  iron  railing.  On  the  wall  close  by 
hang  Sir  Anthonie’s  helm  and  surcoat.  As  in 
so  many  other  churches  in  the  district,  there 
are  here  some  fine  examples  of  Medimval  stone 
coffin  lids,  with  floriated  crosses.  The  old 
seventeenth-century  pulpit  and  sounding-board 
have  been  re-used  in  forming  a  screen  for  the 
.vestry.  The  tower  stands  in  a  peculiar  position 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  with  its 
north  side  only  attached  to  the  aisle  wall. 
It  appears  to  have  been  completed  as  a  three¬ 
storied  tower  in  early  English  times,  and 
•to  have  had  a  later  belfry  added.  It 
was  now  decided,  in  consequence  of  the 
weather,  to  abandon  the  proposed  visit  to 
Or oy land  and  Thorney,  and  to  return  to  Lynn 
by  the  train  from  Spalding,  calling  at  Moulton 
•on  the  way.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  here  had 
been  visited  by  some  of  the  members  with  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  on  the  Lincoln  excur¬ 
sion,  eighteen  years  before,  under  similar  damp- 
ing  influences,  hence  the  Transitional  nave  was 
recognised  as  an  old  friend,  as  was  also  the 
remarkable  tower  arch  of  Early  Perpendicular 
date,  with  its  very  prominent  diminution  of 
openings,  there  being  a  difference  of  no  less 
-than  17  in.  in  the  width  between  the  piers  at 
base  and  cap.  The  fifteenth-century  chancel- 
screen  is  interesting,  having  good  tracery 
and  peculiar  flying  buttresses  to  the  main 
■mullions.  The  chancel-arch  above  attracted 
many  sketch  -  books  from  its  simple  and 
-effective  treatment,  the  moulding  dying  on 
to  the  wall  without  cap  or  corbel.  The 
triple  sedilia  and  piscina  and  credence  in 
•south  aisle  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  last  visit 
of  the  day  was  made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
•and  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding,  completing  a  series  of 
six  churches,  any  one  of  which  would  suffice  in 
fine  weather  for  a  day’s  study.  Spalding  being 
originally  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  estate  of 
Croyland  Abbey,  a  subordinate  cell  for  a  prior 
and  five  monks  was  founded  there  in  1051  by 
Thorold  de  Buckenhale.  At  the  Conquest,  Ivo 
Talbois,  Earl  of  Angiers,  and  nephew  of  the 
■Conqueror,  built  a  castle  at  Spalding,  with  the 
result  that  the  monks  of  Croyland,  finding  the 
-neighbourhood  less  pleasant,  retired  from  their 
-cell,  and  it  was  accordingly,  in  1074,  given  with 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  manor  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  Angiers,  who  sent 
over  a  party  of  Benedictines,  under  whom 
the  establishment  became  an  alien  priory  to  the 
Abbey  at  Angiers,  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
To  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  suppres- 
* sion  °f  alien  priories  Spalding  escaped  the 
general  fate,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  abbey,  which  _  it  continued  to  be  till  the 
•general  suppression  of  the  monastic  system. 
A  church  was  erected  here  instead  of  the  con¬ 
ventual  church  in  1284,  and  this  was  partly 
pulled  down  in  1446,  and  considerable  additions 
made,  including  the  beautiful  north  porch. 
The  church  as  it  exists  is  probably  the  largest 
of  those  visited  during  the  day,  and  worthy  of 
maore  attention  than  time  allowed. 

Thursday. 

■On  Thursday,  the  15th,  a  district  north-east 
of  Lynn  was  worked,  the  first  halt  being  made 
for  the  study  of  Domestic  work  at  Hillington 
.Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Wm.  Ffolkes,  Bart. 
This,  however,  proving  an  example  of  Strawberry 
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Hill  Gothic,  met  with  little  appreciation  from 
the  bulk  of  the  members,  although  the  work 
is  good  of  its  kind,  in  spite  of  the  large  use  of 
Eoman  cement  for  external  dressings,  while 
the  plan  is  certainly  admirable.  Half-an-hour’s 
ride  brings  us  to  Harpley,  with  its  Church  of  St. 
Laurence,  which  quickly  compensated  for  the 
earlier  disappointment.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  of  excellent  Perpendicular  work,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  the  chancel  is 
earlier,  with  triple  sedilia  and  double  piscina. 
There  are  also  in  the  south  aisle  triple  stepped 
sedilia  and  double  piscina  of  Late  Decorated 
.  character  and  excellent  detail.  The  fifteenth- 


century  chancel  screen  has  been  restored  with 
its  coloured  decoration,  and  there  are  also  a  fine 
south  door  and  porch,  fragmentsof  oldglass.some 
with  the  insignia  of  the  patron  saint,  and  some 
excellent  bench-ends  and  fragments  of  seat- 
backs,  which  have  been  re-used  in  the  restoration. 
Altogether  the  church  was  voted  eminently 
sketchable,  many  bits  of  detail,  such  as  the 
priest’s  door,  nave,  parapets,  &c.,  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  members’  books,  so  that  the  time 
allowed  was  thought  all  too  short,  and  consider¬ 
able  reluctance  shown  to  make  a  start  for 
Houghton  Hall,  which  was  the  next  objective 
point.  This,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
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scholarly  and  thoughtful  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  rapid  progress  of  archeology  as  a 
science  since  the  previous  Congress  in  Norwich 
in  1847.  It  was  true  that  at  that  gathering 
there  had  been  present  many  intellectual  giants, 
— Dean  Peacock,  Dr.  Whewell,  Bishop  Stanley, 
and  his  gifted  son,  Dean  Stanley,  Henry  Hallam, 
and  Dr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  for  example, — with 
whom  the  present  members  of  the  Institute  could 
not  for  a  moment  compare;  but,  still,  forty 
years  ago  there  was  little  or  no  conception  of 
the  antiquity  of  man,  and  geologists  started 
back,  almost  in  horror,  at  their  own  discoveries, 
superstitiously  afraid  lest  their  science  should 
be  found  to  conflict  with  the  Mosaic  records. 
Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
Dr.  Jessopp  referred  to  the  story  told  by  more 
than  one  classical  writer  of  antiquity,  that 
Pytheas  visited  Britain  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Pytheas  was  credulous,  like  our  own  early 
travellers  ;  but,  said  Dr.  Jessopp,  the  question 
now  was  not  what  the  Romans  did  in  Britain, 
but  what  did  the  Romans  find  ?  The  question 
which  presses  for  answer  may  be  said  to 
be "What  was  there  in  this  Britain  of  ours 
which  made  it  worth  while  for  the  Romans 
to  invade  it  in  the  century  before  Christ, 
and  compelled  them  to  leave  it  unattacked 
for  another  100  years,  though  again  and 
again  during  that  century  they  bragged  of 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  which  induced 
them  to  carry  out  their  threats,  and  which  led 
them  afterwards  to  keep  their  hold  on  the 
island  for  400  years  ?  The  wonderful  discoveries 
announced  by  arcbreologists  from  all  parts 
twenty-five  years  ago  led  us  to  see  that  men  had 
been  fighting,  toiling,  making  tools,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  arts  far,  far  back,  perhaps  to  the 
pre-Glacial  period.  These  discoveries  then 
dazzled  us  all.  Everybody  went  groping  about 
for  flint  implements,  and  everybody  who  groped 
long  enough  found  them.  Now  we  know  almost 
as  much  about  the  life  and  habits  of  the  men  of 
that  vastly  remote  past  as  we  do  about  the 
civilisation  of  those  later  inhabitants  of  our 
island,  who,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  are 
but  as  men  of  yesterday.  But  surely  we  ought 
by  this  time  to  know  about  those  men  of  yes¬ 
terday.  Some  points  regarding  our  British 
progenitors  are,  however,  now  well  enough 
established.  We  know  well  that  they  traded 
in  copper  and  tin  for  centuries.  They  worked 
the  ironstone  of  Sussex.  The  first  cause  of 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  Romans  was 
because  they  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Yeneti,  who  fought  that  famous  sea-fight  with 
Cmsar  the  year  before  he  first  invaded  them,  and 
amazed  Ctesar  by  letting  down  their  anchors  with 
chain  cables.  Clearly,  too,  those  Britons  had  a 
formidable  mercantile  marine.  Twenty  years 
after  C;esar  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Channel 
and  the  export  and  import  duties  which  they 
paid  constituted  an  appreciable  item  in  the 
Roman  revenue.  The  southern  parts  of 
the  island  were  studded  with  buildings. 
Agriculture  was  carried  on  on  a  large 

scale,  especially  to  the  north  of  the 

Thames.  They  had  a  currency,  even  a 

coinage.  They  had  an  extensive  network 

of  roads.  Before  long  Britain  became  a  corn¬ 
growing  country,  and  the  epicures  of  Rome 
appreciated  highly,  or  pretended  to,  the  oysters 
of  Rutupue  (Richborough).  The  sentiment  of 
nationality  was  strong  amongst  tihem.  Cassi- 
velaunus  ruled  over  a  kingdom  firmly  consoli¬ 
dated  with  a  splendidly  organised  army,  and 
such  a  cavalry  force  as  Rome  had  never 
encountered  since  the  days  when  Hannibal’s 
Numidian  horsemen  swept  over  the  plains  of 
Italy.  Of  the  Druid  hierarchy  we  know  but 
little ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  they  were  a 
highly  educated  class  and  the  educators  of  the 
people.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  geography,  and  an  elaborate  ritual. 
London  was  a  great  emporium  long  before 
Ccesar’s  landing,  and  it  continued  to  be  so 
without  break  in  its  prosperity  down  to  the 
dreadful  rebellion  of  the  subject  people, 
who  had  been  driven  to  madness  by  the  Roman 
tax-gatherers,  money  lenders,  and  ruffianism  of 
all  sorts.  Can  it  be  so  absolutely  certain,  as 
has  been  assumed,  that  all  those  villas,  pave¬ 
ments,  roads,  baths,  and  vestiges  of  art  are 
strictly  what  we  understand  by  Roman — that 
is,  work  of  exclusively  Roman  hands?  Can 
these  people  have  been  so  very  barbarous,  and 
so  incapable  of  assimilating  the  new  civilisation 
of  their  conquerors,  that  when  the  aliens  left 
them  to  defend  themselves  the  British  became 
the  prey  of  their  invaders,  not  because  they 
were  mastered  by  overwhelming  multitudes 
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from  the  outside,  but  because  they  were  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  anything  in  their  own  defence, 
when  once  deprived  of  the  guidance  and  com¬ 
mand  of  those  very  Romans  who  themselves  ran 
away  from  any  further  contest  with  the  hordes 
of  the  irresistible  invaders  ? 

Next,  turning  to  the  subject  of  our  ancient 
institutions,  Dr.  Jessopp  said :  “  No  other 

county  of  England  can  furnish  so  many 
instances  of  strange  and  curious  tenures  and 
customs  whose  origin  points  to  a  distant  past 
as  Norfolk.  Further,  few  parts  of  England  are 
so  rich  in  family  papers  which  remain  to  be 
explored.  Among  the  questions  which  arise 
out  of  such  a  condition  of  things  are  the 
following  questions  : — Did  the  manors  spring 
out  of  the  village  community  of  freedmen,  a 
co-operative  society  in  fact,  where  all  were 
equal  in  station  and  all  were  equal  owners  of  a 
certain  area  which  they  tilled  in  common  ?  or, 
did  they  originate  in  a  settlement  planted 
by  a  chieftain  with  his  dependents,  who 
won  the  land  and  cultivated  it  for  their 
lord  ?  Are  we  to  look  upon  the  manor  as 
an  institution  of  Roman  or  of  Teutonic 
origin  ?  Again,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  and 
procedure  and  the  authority  of  local  courts — 
courts  baron  and  courts  leet,  &c. — the  accepted 
views  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  in  process  of  being  very  severely 
cross-examined.  Only  during  the  last  few 
months  have  we  been  startled  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Professor  Maitland,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  the  effect  that  he  strongly  suspects 
the  word  “leet”  itself  is  of  East  Anglian 
origin,  and  the  thing  itself  is  to  be  found 
before  the  twelfth  century  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  exclusively. 

Dr.  Jessopp  concluded  his  address  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  more  we  know  about  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  whether  as  builders,  or  as 
citizens,  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  present  and  to  shape 
our  course  in  preparing  for  the  future. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  short  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Browne,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  upon  an  Incised  Stone  with  a  Runic 
inscription,  which  has  been  recently  found  at 
Upton,  near  Birkenhead,  in  the  Wirrall  district 
of  Cheshire.  So  far  as  can  be  deciphered,  it  is 
the  record  of  the  death  of  a  private  citizen, 
(Edelnoth,  with  a  request  for  prayers  on  his 
behalf. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  and  their 
friends  next  went  to  Norwich  Castle,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  who  had 
promised  to  read  within  its  walls  a  paper  on  its 
past  history.  The  Castle,  it  should  here  be 
mentioned,  since  its  disuse  as  a  prison,  has  been 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Norwich,  who  have  laid  out 
the  slopes  at  the  base  of  its  keep  as  a  public 
recreation-ground,  and  have  emptied  the  outer 
shell  of  all  those  “  fixings”  by  which  its  interior 
was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  Its 
four  walls,  therefore,  are  now  roofless  and  open 
to  the  sky,  and  the  debris  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  out,  so  that  its  floor  (so  to  call  it)  is 
about  G  ft.  above  the  proper  level.  Standing  on 
a  large  mound  of  stones  in  the  centre  of  this 
open  space,  Mr.  Hartshorne  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Castle  from  its  first  inception, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mound  was  thrown  up  by  Saxon  hands, 
and  the  “Castle  Fee”  and  “Castle  Meadow” 
were  marked  out.  It  then  became  a  moated 
structure,  the  “hill”  of  the  “  burgh,”  and  was 
doubtless  palisaded  around,  and  utilised  as  a 
place  of  protection  for  cattle  as  well  as  a  garri¬ 
son.  Once  and  again,  or  perhaps  oftener.this 
“  burgh  ”  was  burnt  and  thrown  down,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  under 
Sweyn  in  1004.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  King 
William  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  but  this  need  not  mean  anything  more 
than  that  the  Norman  king  strengthened  the 
old  earthworks,  and  set  up  a  shell  keep  of 
masonry  on  the  site.  Over  this  castle  he 
placed  a  constable,  Ralph  de  Guarda,  who 
revolted  against  him,  when,  after  a  siege  of 
three  months,  the  stronghold  was  retaken 
by  the  King.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  in  1135,  when  Hugh  Bigod,  its  then 
constable,  was  forced  to  surrender  it  to  the 
new  King.  For  political  reasons,  however,  Hugh 
Bigod  was  reinstated  by  the  sovereign,  who 
created  him  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  under  him 
the  present  castle  keep  was  erected  about  the 
same  time  with  Hedingham  Castle  in  Essex, 
Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  and  Rochester  Castle 
in  Kent.  In  the  next  century  Norwich  Castle 
was  held  for  Louis  VIII.  against  King  John,  but 
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was  surrendered  to  Henry  III.  in  1217.  It  played 
little  or  no  part  in  the  Barons’  Wars,  and, 
though  kept  in  repair, — to  a  certain  extent  at 
least, — as  a  Royal  castle,  it  seems  to  have 
become  already  a  State  prison  before  1230  ;  and 
when  the  city  walls  were  commenced,  just 
before  the  close  of  that  century,  its  necessity  as 
a  means  of  defence  was  superseded,  and  thence¬ 
forth  it  was  allowed  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
neglect,  though  not  of  positive  decay.  From 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  that  of 
Queen  Victoria,  its  walls  had  been  put  to  the 
ignoble  use  of  a  county  gaol  for  felons.  In 
the  reign  of  George  III.  all  that  was  ancient 
in  its  interior  was  removed,  and  its  area  di¬ 
vided  by  red  brick  walls  into  partitions  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  and  externally  parts 
of  it  had  been  “  restored  ”  by  Wilkins  in  1825. 
Ten  years  later  the  keep  was  refaced  externally, 
but  the  work  then  done,  though  solid  and 
substantial,  replaced  much  better  work,  and 
wrought  by  more  skilful  and  tasteful  hands. 
Mr.  Hartshorne  then  went  on  to  describe 
some  of  the  parts  of  which  more  or  less  traces 
remain, — the  main  entrance  gateway,  covered 
by  a  fore-building  ;  the  old  oratory  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  angle ;  the  kitchen,  with  its  curious 
newel  staircase  in  the  north-west  angle;  the 
principal  staircase ;  and  the  garderobes.  The 
basement,  he  added,  is  said  to  have  been 
vaulted  ;  but  this,  he  thought,  was  very  impro¬ 
bable,  since,  if  such  an  arrangement  was  made, 
all  the  stores  must  have  been  carried  through 
the  fore-building  up  on  to  the  first-floor,  and 
then  have  been  lowered  down  inside.  One  part 
of  the  interior  must  have  been  a  well ;  but  this 
cannot  be  found,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  a  partition  which  ran  across  the 
shell-keep  in  the  centre  from  east  to  west.  The 
great  hall  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  on 
the  north  side  of  this  cross-wall,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  are  now  uncovered.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  said  that  Norwich  Castle  has  now  for 
the  first  time  been  surrendered  into  the  hands, 
not  of  a  tyrannical  king  or  of  a  turbulent 
noble,  but  into  those  of  the  people ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  citizens  of  Norwich  would 
speedily  utilise  it  as  a  local  museum, — a  purpose 
for  which  it  is  all  the  better  adapted  since  its 
interior  has  been  cleared  from  all  impedimenta , 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  well-con¬ 
sidered  design  for  its  rearrangement  from  being 
carried  out.  To  fit  it  up,  not  in  sham  Norman 
work,  but  in  a  plain,  simple,  unpretending  style 
(as  has  already  been  done  at  Taunton  and  at 
Colchester),  would  preserve  its  grave,  solid,  and 
majestic  character,  and  maintain  the  venerable 
wails  of  Hugh  Bigod’s  keep  for  the  contempla¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  future  generations  of 
historical  and  archreological  students. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mickleth waite,  F.S.A.,  here  re-  • 
marked  that  he  understood  from  persons  resi-  ■ 
dent  in  the  city  that  there  was  and  is  no  inten-  • 
tion  of  erecting  any  sham  Norman  work,  and  1 
that  it  would  be  better,  from  every  point  of  : 
view,  to  leave  the  walls  untouched,  so  that  they  n 
may  tell  their  own  story.  It  would  be  well,  J 
in  his  opinion,  to  throw  over  its  interior  a  nine-  • 
teenth-century  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  even  at  ;j 
the  risk  of  its  being  laughed  at  as  a  bad  imita-  • 
tion  of  a  railway  station,  and  to  use  the  ground-  • 
floor  only  as  a  museum. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  proposed  1; 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  “  that  this  meeting  of  i 
the  Archaeological  Institute  desires  to  impress  il 
on  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Norwich,  and  1 
on  the  local  Architectural  Society,  the  desir-  • 
ability  of  making  systematic  excavations  within  lj 
the  keep  of  the  Castle,  with  a  view  of  clearing 
up  questions  as  to  its  earlier  history.”  This  was  : 
seconded  by  Precentor  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  ' 
and  on  Dr.  Jessop  explaining  that  provision  i 
had  already  been  made  for  this  by  the  com-  I 
mittee,  it  was  felt  inexpedient  to  press  the  :j 
motion,  which,  after  a  few  remarks  from  Pro- 
fessor  Clark,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  and  : 
others,  was  withdrawn,  a  resolution  to  the  :i 
effect  that,  “  This  Congress  desires  to  express  !j 
its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  :i 
Mayor  and  Corporation  with  regard  to  the  pre-  j 
servation  and  excavation  of  the  keep,”  being  ;i 
substituted  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Batten,  ii 
seconded  by  Mr.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  and  carried  j 
unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Boardman  said  that  designs  for  a 
rearrangement  of  the  interior,  very  much  after  :] 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  had  . 
been  prepared,  but  there  was  a  strong  local  u 
feeling  against  them.  The  evidences  of  a 
former  roof  still  remained,  and  this  the  good  <i 
people  of  Norwich  wished  to  have  renewed,  if 
possible.  Then  again,  the  arcade  running  f 
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across  the  keep  will  be  executed  in  terra-cotta, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  new 
roof  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  side  walls, 
and  hide  nothing  that  is  of  arch seological  inte¬ 
rest.  The  gallery,  carried  round  the  level  of 
the  first-floor,  would  enable  visitors  to  see  the 
chapel  and  other  portions  of  interest  which 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  of  access.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  Deputy-Mayor,  who  said 
that  it  was  only  after  a  great  amount  of  careful 
discussion  that  certain  plans  for  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  interior  had  been  approved. 
The  gallery  would  enable  visitors  to  examine 
the  Castle  better  than  they  could  do  from  the 
ground  -  floor.  The  plans  were  approved  a 
month  ago,  and  though  it  had  been  decided  to 
commence  operations  at  once,  yet  it  was  felt  to 
be  desirable  to  delay  the  work  till  after  the 
visit  of  the  Institute,  that  advice  might  be 
obtained  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  clear 
away  all  the  made  soil,  which  was  something 
like  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
mound  outside,  or  to  adopt  the  present  floor  line 
for  museum  purposes.  If  the  soil  were  cleared 
out  there  would  be  all  the  more  difficulty  in 
getting  light.  Shafts  had  been  sunk  in  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  keep  and  nothing 
had  been  found. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  mound  on  which  the  castle  stood,  the 
Deputy-Mayor  exhibited  some  admirable  geo¬ 
logical  sections  and  plans,  which  showed  that 
though  its  base  was  a  rising  hillock  of  sand, 
yet  much  of  the  upper  portion  was  clearly 
“  made  earth.”  Indeed,  it  had  been  shown  by 
actual  experimental  boring  that  the  mound  was, 
at  one  spot  at  least,  artificial  to  a  depth  of 
33  ft.  He  therefore  pronounced  the  mound  to 
be  artificial  at  that  point,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  it  was  so  throughout.  But  the  mound 
must  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  must  have 
required  an  enormous  time  for  the  made  soil,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  to  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  consolidated  to  permit  of  the  erection 
upon  it  of  a  ponderous  building  like  the  Castle. 

After  luncheon  the  party  visited  several  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  city,  beginning 
with  the  curious  old  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
where  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  displayed  two 
specimens  of  pre- Reformation  embroidery,  an 
elaborate  hearse-pall  of  black  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  dolphins  and  other  devices, 
and  an  ante-pendimi  or  altar  cloth,  of  red  velvet, 
most  delicately  embroidered  also  with  sacred 
devices.  These  were  spread  out  on  the  benches 
in  the  nave,  and  attracted  much  attention, 
especially  from  the  ladies.  They  had  also 
pointed  out  to  them  the  curious  fresco  painting 
of  St.  George  on  the  western  wall  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  brass  knocker  of  a  door  once  used 
by  those  who  fled  to  the  church  for  sanctuary 
and  protection. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  Strangers’ 
Hall,  as  it  is  somewhat  absurdly  called,  in 
St.  Gregory’s  Parish.  It  is  clearly  an  old  city 
mansion,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
once  beautifully  carved  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally.  The  large  room  standing  is  the 
dining  hall,  as  shown  by  the  oriel  window  and 
the  buttery-hatch  openings  in  the  wall  under 
the  gallery.  It  would  appear  from  a  short  paper 
read  in  this  room  by  Mr.  M.  Knights,  that  the 
room  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  by 
the  members  of  the  ancient  Guild  of  St.  George, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  England,  whose  festival 
used  to  be  kept  in  Norwich  with  special 
solemnity.  It  was  probably  called  the  Strangers’ 
House  from  having  been  lent  to  the  Walloons  or 
other  Huguenot  refugees  at  a  far  later  date. 
This  curious  specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
struck  many  of  the  archeologists  by  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  houses  of  the  same  kind  at  Salisbury 
and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  RedclifEe  at 
Bristol.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  the  city. 

The  next  object  of  pilgrimage  was  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  where  the  party  were  joined  by  their 
President,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As  the  regalia 
-Tad  been  removed  for  exhibition  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  the  inspection  was  limited  to  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  which  is  externally  a  fine  and  lofty 
specimen  of  flint-work  arranged  in  diamond 
patterns,  the  cornices,  window  dressings,  and 
battlements  being  of  freestone.  A  few  of  the 
old  Perpendicular  windows  remain,  but  most 
have  been  restored;  in  this  Guildhall  was 
formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara, 
where  the  prisoners  used  to  hear  the  service. 
The  Mayor’s  Council  Chamber  still  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  furniture  of  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  The  armorial  panels  in  wood,  the 
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painted  glass, — much  of  it  modern, — and  the 
ancient  carved  desk  before  which  the  Mayor 
sits  on  State  occasions  were  shown,  as  was  also 
the  sword  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Winthuysen, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  died  of  his  wounds.  The  portraits 
of  “  Old  Crome,”  the  Norwich  painter,  and  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  were  also  much  ad¬ 
mired.  There  was  no  time  even  to  attempt  an 
inspection  of  the  civic  records. 

Arriving  at  the  noble  and  cathedral-sized 
church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Mancroft,  the  party  were 
shown  over  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baggallay,  the 
Rector,  but  his  explanatory  remarks  were  much 
curtailed  by  the  want  of  time.  On  the  way 
near  this  church  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
several  members  of  the  party  visited  Mr.  Back’s 
beautiful  mansion  of  sixteenth-century  date, 
known  as  Curat’s  house. 

The  ramble  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  was 
brought  to  an  end  soon  after  four  o’clock  by 
the  appearance  of  a  long  row  of  carriages  and 
breaks,  which  had  been  engaged  to  take  the 
visitors  over  to  Carrow  Abbey,  between  Norwich 
and  the  Prowse  Railway-station,  where  Mr.  J.  J. 
Colman,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Colman  welcomed  them. 
Precentor  Venables,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  gave  to  the  assembled  party  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  Carrow  Abbey, — 
or  rather  Convent,  for  it  was  an  abode  of  nuns 
under  an  abbess,  and  the  sisterhood  had  in 
i  Iitir  hands  the  education  of  most  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes  in  East  Anglia 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  Convent 
was  suppressed,  most  of  its  walls  being  thrown 
down  and  its  inmates  scattered.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  Convent  Church  are  now  traceable 
all  round,  thanks  to  the  reverent  care  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colman  have  bestowed  upon  it ; 
the  high  altar,  the  sacristy,  and  what  looks  like 
a  chapter-house  (though  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been)  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  situ,  and  many  of  the  columns 
have  their  bases  perfect.  Arriving  at  Mr. 
Colman’s  house,  which  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Lady  Abbess  or  Prioress,  the  party  were 
ushered  into  the  Great  Hall,  which  contains 
an  excellent  collection  of  books,  tracts,  and 
pamphlets  on  Norfolk  and  Norwich  ;  and  here 
Mr.  Walter  Rye  was  ready  to  read  some  brief 
notes  on  “  The  Unpublished  Manuscripts  avail¬ 
able  for  a  History  of  Norfolk.”  In  the  course 
of  this  paper  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
parish  clergy  are  not  good  custodians  of  the 
registers  of  their  several  parishes, — a  state¬ 
ment  which  called  up  Dr.  Jessopp  to  vindicate 
their  character,  and  some  lively  “  sparring  ”  was 
just  commencing,  when  the  party  were  called  to 
their  carriages,  which  were  waiting  to  convey 
them  back  so  Norwich.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  before  commencing  his  paper,  Mr. 
Rye  paid  a  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Walford  Selby,  of  the  Public  Record  Office, 
of  whose  death  he  had  only  just  heard,  and 
who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  many 
members  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  evening  a  large  and  brilliant  assembly 
was  gathered  together  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  in 
response  to  the  Mayor’s  invitation  to  a  conver¬ 
sazione.  The  hall  was  tastefully  draped  and 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  there  was  an 
attractive  programme  of  music  and  of  singing. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  was  present,  together  with  the  High 
Sheriff,  and  many  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Militia,  and  Volunteer  forces.  The  Mayors 
of  Thetford,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Lowestoft 
also  were  present,  and  the  corporation  of  the 
three  first- named  boroughs  exhibited  their 
maces,  swords,  plate,  and  all  their  regalia, 
which  were  arranged  under  glass  cases  on 
tables  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope  had  kindly  undertaken  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  them,  and  to  compare  and 
criticise  them.  The  Norwich  maces,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here,  were  the  largest, 
and,  in  some  senses,  the  best  of  all,  and  Mr. 
Hope  dwelt  especially  on  the  crystal  mace  as 
a  very  grand  specimen  indeed,  to  be  paralleled 
only,  if  at  all,  by  the  chief  mace  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  He  also  said  that  especial 
notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  curious  silver 
oar  sent  over  from  Great  Yarmouth,  and  of  the 
cup  of  King  John,  exhibited  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Lynn.  This,  he  said,  was  doubt¬ 
less  of  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  might  very  possibly  have  belonged  to  King 
John  of  France.  But  whether  that  was  the  case 
or  not,  it  must  certainly  be  pronounced  a  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  English  workmanship,  and 
one  which  showed  that  this  country  could 
produce  as  rich  and  good  work  in  metal  as 
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the  Flemish  craftsmen  or  the  artificers  of 
France. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  9th,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  the  party,  a  hundred  strong, 
went  off  by  railway  to  Great  Yarmouth,  whero 
an  inspection  of  its  noble  Parish  Church,  its 
curious  Toll-house,  and  its  even  still  more 
curious  “Rows”  formed  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  proceedings.  Here  they  were 
met  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer, 
who  conducted  them  all  through  their  visit 
to  the  town.  On  reaching  their  destination, 
the  party  walked  along  the  Market  -  place 
to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  to  whom,  as  the  patron  saint  of 
fishermen,  the  fabric  was  dedicated  by  its 
founder,  Herbert  de  Losinga,  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  1123,  and  greatly  enlarged  within  forty 
years  afterwards.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
three  side  aisles  (the  latter  wider  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  nave),  and  each  somewhat  differing  in 
structural  details,  and  making  the  interior  very 
broad  in  comparison  with  its  length.  The 
armorial  bosses  of  the  panelled  ceiling  were  the 
subject  of  comment.  Its  central  tower  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  spire.  The  church,  which 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  was  in  a 
very  neglected  state,  has  been  carefully  re¬ 
stored  to  a  very  great  extent, — bit  by  bit,  and 
part  by  part,— under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  The  Purbeck  marble  font, 
the  “  prior’s  ”  tomb  in  the  north  aisle,  with  its 
fine  crocketed  canopies  and  floriated  cross,  were 
much  and  deservedly  admired,  as  was  also  the 
curious  book-rest  in  the  library  in  the  northern 
transept.  The  absence  of  fine  monuments  and 
brasses  in  this  church  is  noticeable  ;  and  it  was 
explained  that  the  circumstance  was  due  to  the 
vigour  with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  were  enforced  by  the  people  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Walter  Rye,  in  bis  “  Guide  to 
Norfolk,”  writes  that  “  the  destruction  of  them 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have 
been  shameful.  All  the  brasses  were  taken  up 
and  sent  to  London,  to  be  cast  into  weights,  and 
all  the  gravestones  in  the  church  and  chuich- 
yard  were  sent  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  to  be  made 
into  ‘  grindstones  ’ ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
‘  holy  stones  ’  with  which  the  decks  of  6hips 
were  scrubbed  took  their  name  from  being 
pieces  of  sepulchral  monuments." 

Among  the  other  places  inspected  by  the 
party  were  the  old  Toll-house,  or  Tol-house,  once 
used  as  a  prison  for  offenders  in  the  town  ;  the 
Public  Library,  kept  in  a  house  once  used  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Dutch  Protestants,  who 
settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
the  “  Star”  Inn,  a  fine  specimen  of  Elizabethan 
domestic  architecture,  and  full  inside  of  good 
old  carving  in  oak ;  the  “  Town  Hall  ”  and  its 
Record-room,  containing  “  the  Yarmouth 
Hutch  ” — a  Mediaaval  iron  safe,  used  formerly 
for  keeping  the  plate  and  other  valuables  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Corporation ;  the  fine  old 
Mansion-house  on  the  south  quay,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  with  its 
elaborately-carved  front  room  on  the  first  floor, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  regicide  Bradshaw, 
and  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  council  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  party  was  held 
when  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  finally 
decided  on.  Friar’s-lane  and  its  old  flint  house, 
once  occupied  by  the  Drury  family,  were  also 
pointed  out,  and  visits  were  paid  to  one  or 
two  of  the  curious  narrow  “  Rows,”  for  which 
Yarmouth  is  so  famous,  and  up  which  no 
carriage  can  be  driven,  except  the  Yarmouth 
carts,  specially  built  for  that  purpose.  St. 
George’s  Church,  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
the  old  Charity-school  were  left  unvisited  for 
want  of  time. 

After  lunching  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  the 
party  were  in  readiness  for  a  drive  in  carriages 
to  the  old  Roman  Camp  at  Burgh  Castle,  across 
the  railway  and  the  river,  and,  in  fact,  locally 
situated  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Yar  or  Yare,  the  Bure,  and  the 
Waveney.  This  was,  or  at  all  events  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  having  been,  the  Garia- 
nonum  of  the  Roman  period  of  occupation,  and 
possibly  served  as  the  Hiberna  Castra,  or  winter 
quarters  of  the  Imperial  soldiery,  while  Caister, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary,  served  as 
their  iEstiva,  or  summer  quarters.  The  route 
to  Burgh  Castle  lay  through  three  or  four  miles 
of  “green  gates,”  as  the  roads  across  the  fields 
hereabouts  are  styled.  The  Castrum  itself, 
or  rather  three  sides  of  it  (for  the  western  side 
has  perished),  stands  in  a  commanding  position 
overlooking  the  Breydon  waters,  and  from  its 
walls  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the 
neighbouring  country.  Tlpe  walls  include  an 
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area  of  about  five  acres ;  they  are  about  370  ft. 
by  640  ft.  in  breadth  and  length,  and  mostly 
Oft.  in  thickness,  with  an  average  height  of 
14  ft.  or  15  ft.  They  are  built  of  that  rough 
and  solid  Roman  masonry  which  is  so  familiar 
to  those  who  have  visited  Lincoln,  or  Colchester, 
or  the  old  Verulamium  close  to  St.  Alban’s.  The 
solid  flanking  walls  are  interesting  on  account 
of  some  curious  circular  holes  in  their  summits, 
about  2  ft.  in  depth  and  width.  There  have 
been  all  sorts  of  speculations  as  to  the  use  of 
these  apertures,  but  they  have  been  thought  to 
have  been  intended  to  hold  timber  watch-turrets, 
though  many  persons  think  that  they  were  used 
for  balistm. 

On  these  fortifications  Mr.  Rye  observes : — 
“  The  western  wall  has  been  so  thoroughly  de¬ 
molished  that  its  very  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  many,  who  not  seeing  any  traces  of 
it  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  once 
had  a  water  front,  from  which  the  river  has 
since  subsided.  Mr.  Harrod,  however,  some 
years  ago,  demonstrated  its  existence  by  digging 
trenches,  and  coming  across  its  foundations; 
but  whether  the  wall  he  found  was  equal  in 
importance  to  those  on  the  other  three  sides 
remains  doubtful;  and  it  certainly  seems 
strange  that,  while  three  walls  are  in  such  a 
fine  state  of  preservation,  some  parts  of  them 
being  literally  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  when 
they  were  built,  the  fourth  wall  should  have 
so  thoroughly  vanished,  if  it  had  been  equally 
substantially  built.” 

On  reaching  Burgh  Castle  a  shower  compelled 
the  party  to  take  refuge  in  the  church,  where 
Dr.  Raven  gave  his  address  from  the  pulpit 
steps.  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  what  he 
said: — 

The  earliest  notice  of  Garianonum  is  found 
in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  written  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  where  we  read  the  record 
of  the  position  of  the  Wash,  the  mouth 
of  the  Garienus  or  Yare  (probably  further  out 
to  the  sea  than  Lowestoft  Ness),  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  water,  &c.  Ptolemy’s  calculation 
put  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  too  far  north  for 
Burgh  Castle,  or  even  Yarmouth.  But  across 
the  marsh,  near  the  sea  at  Caister,  was  a  Roman 
camp  with  dwellings,  and  till  the  days  of  the 
Conquest  the  North  River  ran  into  the  sea  juBt 
south  of  Caister.  Caister  was  most  probably  the 
original  Garianonum  or  Yare  camp.  The  camp  at 
Burgh  may  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  Caister. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  place 
called  Garianonum  in  the  Great  Survey  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  made  a.d.  395.  Dr.  Raven  gave 
an  epitome  of  the  account  given  by  Harrod  of 
his  excavations  for  the  west  wall  of  the  camp 
next  to  the  water.  The  result  of  those  excava¬ 
tions  carried  conviction  that  Burgh  Castle,  like 
Richborough,  originally  had  four  walls.  As  the 
rain  had  ceased  the  way  was  taken  through  the 
fields  to  the  camp.  Those  who  had  not  seen  it 
before  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their 
admiration  at  the  long  extent  of  solid  grey 
masonry,  streaked  with  regular  lines  of  red 
tiles,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  a  green 
mantle  of  ivy.  At  the  north-east  angle  stands 
a  solid  round  bastion.  Another  stands  close  up 
to  the  wall  in  the  mid-distance.  A  third,  at  the 
south-east  angle,  seems  to  have  slid  down  from 
its  original  position  against  the  wall. 

The  party  having  returned  to  the  old  walls, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  said  that  this  camp  espe¬ 
cially  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Waveney. 
There  might  have  been  a  boom  across  the 
river  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  pirate 
vessel.  From  this  point  Reedham  could  be 
seen,  the  site  of  another  Roman  station,  which 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Wensum.  To  the 
east,  within  signal  distance,  was  the  great 
camp  of  Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  to  protect  the 
mouth  of  the  Bure  and  the  passage  from  the 
northern  ocean  into  the  wide  salt  lake  of 
Breydon.  A  signal-tower,  chiefly  of  timber 
construction,  was  probably  erected  at  this 
camp  to  enable  its  occupants  to  communicate 
with  the  other  camps.  Such  towers  may  be 
seen  represented  in  the  bas-relief  of  Trajan’s 
Column  as  rising  above  the  walls  of  the  camp, 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  During  the  Roman  occupation  of 
this  camp  the  water  could  scarcely  have 
been  much  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  there  were  towers  on  the 
west  wall,  as  there  are  towers  on  the  other 
walls.  On  the  towers  are  holes  in  which  to 
place  balistre  or  huge  crossbows,  which  would 
fling  out  6-ft.  javelins,  that  would  cause  con¬ 
siderable  impediment  to  the  progress  of  any 
pirate  vessel  up  the  river  by  smashing  its  oars 
and  damaging  the  crew.  The  towers,  all  of 


which  have  these  holes  for  balistm,  are  of 
peculiar  shape.  To  about  6  ft.  from  the  ground 
the  towers  are  not  bonded  into  the  wall.  The 
wall  and  towers  are  certainly  of  the  same  date. 
Of  the  ditch,  a  very  important  thing  in  a 
Roman  fortification,  there  are  traces  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  east  side  it  has  been 
filled  up.  It  had  been  frequently  said  that 
there  was  a  Roman  cemetery  at  Burgh, 
but  he  had  never  seen  a  Roman  urn  from 
Burgh.  Those  he  had  seen  figured  as  found  at 
Garianonum  were  Anglian.  Pressure  of  time 
compelled  Mr.  Fox  to  cut  short  his  remarks; 
but  before  concluding  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  interior  of  Burgh  Castle  would 
be  properly  explored,  said  that  the  work  of 
Harrod,  which  was  well  done,  was  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  fame,  and  advised  those  who 
sought  for  remains  of  the  west  wall  of  Burgh  to 
look  for  them  in  Reedham  Church,  which  was 
built  out  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
materials.  Whilst  the  party  were  at  Burgh 
Castle  the  rain  again  came  down  heavily, 
but  soon  passed  away  again,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Norwich,  in  good  time  for 
dinner  and  for  the  evening  meeting.  Here, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Talbot  Baber, 
a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  in  the 
architectural  section  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Soarth,  of  Bath,  upon  a  newly-discovered 
Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Gallic  Mer¬ 
cury,  on  the  summit  of  Puy  de  Dome,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Auvergne.  From 
this  paper  it  appeared  that  the  summit  is  4,200 
feet  high, — about  equal  to  our  Ben  Nevis — that 
it  has  long  been  occupied  by  an  observatory,  and 
that  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  making  some 
alterations  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
workmen  came  upon  some  d6bris  of  work  evi¬ 
dently  Roman,  of  which  due  notice  was  taken 
by  the  public  librarian  of  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Clermont.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  year 
or  two  later  that  he  obtained  leave  to  carry  out 
an  investigation  into  these  masses  of  stone; 
and,  finally,  in  1873  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  when  the  work 
was  commenced  in  earnest.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  stones  were  angular  and  well  cut,  and 
that  many  of  them  bore  inscriptions,  which 
were  generally  defaced.  The  masonry  proved 
to  be  very  good  specimens  of  what  is  known  as 
opus  quadratvm,  and  the  researches  beiDg  con¬ 
tinued,  brought  to  light  parts  of  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  the  balustrades  of  a  staircase,  a 
hall,  and  an  undercroft  or  crypt.  At  la6t  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  mutilated  statue,  and 
near  it  was  an  inscription  on  a  votive  tablet, 
stating  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Auvergnian 
Mercury,  the  god  of  business  transactions 
(negotiatori).  This  character  of  Mercury  tallies 
with  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  “Fasti,”  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  statue  itself  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  beiDg  the  work  of  a 
Roman  sculptor,  who  afterwards  designed 
the  golden  statue  set  up  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  If  this  be  so,  the  temple  and 
statue  belong  to  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  temple  itself  must  have  been 
very  costly  in  its  erection,  as  the  materials  had 
to  be  transported  partly  from  the  Carrara 
mountains  and  partly  from  Africa;  the  roof, 
too,  would  appear  to  have  been  covered  with 
lead,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  the  statue  alone 
must  have  cost  some  3,500Z.  This  temple  and 
its  statue  were  both  destroyed,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  in  a  fit  of  iconoclastic  zeal,  by  the 
Vandals,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  ; 
for  the  idea  of  its  having  been  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  is  negatived  first  by  the  fact  that 
all  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Auvergne  are  of 
an  eailier  date  than  Christianity,  and  secondly 
by  the  fact  that  the  inscribed  stones  are  those 
which  are  most  severely  mutilated,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  accidental.  The  reading  of 
this  paper  gave  rise  to  a  brief  discussion,  in 
which  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  Mr.  James  Hilton,  and 
other  members  took  part ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  same  section,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Raven  upon  some  “  Mediaeval  Instructions  in  the 
art  of  Bell-founding,  by  Walter  de  Oddington,  a 
monk  of  Evesham.” 

In  the  other,  or  Historical,  section,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hudson  read  a  paper,  chiefly  of  local 
interest,  upon  “  The  Traces  of  the  Early  Deve¬ 
lopment  of  Municipal  Organisation  in  the  City 
of  Norwich.” 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  excursionists 
went  far  afield  in  the  north  of  the  county, 
arriving  by  train  at  Holt  between  11  and  12 
o’clock.  On  their  arrival,  after  taking  only  a 
passing  glance  at  its  fine  parish  church,  the 
party  drove  down  the  valley  of  the  Glaver,  past 
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Letheringsett  Church,  with  its  remarkable  round 
tower,  and  past  the  ruins  of  Glandford  Chuich 
to  Cley-next-the-Sea,  a  quiet  little  town,  once  a 
port,  but  now  choked  up  by  sand,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  annexed  to  Wells,  which  they  reached  soon 
after  noon.  Here  they  inspected  the  fine  De¬ 
corated  parish  church,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  The  church  is  said  by  Mr. 
Walter  Rye  to  be  a  “  very  fine  one,  and  well 
worth  special  notice,  though  partly  in  ruins 
it  certainly  has  a  very  fine  tower,  and  contains 
several  interesting  brasses.  The  room  over  the 
southern  porch,  or  parvise,  still  contains  the 
ancient  wooden  press  or  locker,  of  old  oak, 
which  was  formerly  used  to  contain  the  copes 
and  other  valuables  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Leaving  Cley,  the  party  returned  to  their 
carriages,  and  passing  Wiveton  on  their  way 
without  halting,  reached  Blakeney*  soon  after 
one  o’clock,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Binham 
Priory,  between  Wells  and  Fakenham,  which 
they  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope.  The  Priory  was  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  order,  and  was  formerly  a  cell,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
St.  Alban’s.  Very  much  of  the  old  Norman 
work  still  remains  as  sound  as  when  the  Priory 
was  first  founded  by  Peter  de  Valoignes,  cne 
of  the  nephews  of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  wife, 
Albreda  de  la  Rye.  The  nave,  which  alone 
stands  in  a  perfect,  or,  at  all  events,  habitable 
condition,  is  used  for  the  parish  church.  Mr. 
Rye  tells  us  that,  “  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to 
patronage  of  this  Priory  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  about  the  year  1213,  the  inmates  had  to 
stand  a  regular  siege,  and  were  reduced  to  drink 
rain-water  and  to  eat  bran  bread,  which  seems 
to  have  greatly  inconvenienced  them  ;  and  they 
were  so  far  successful  that  the  siege  was  raised 
by  John,  who  affected  great  indignation 
at  the  event."  But  the  great  beauty  of 
Binham  Priory,  like  Crowland  Abbey,  is  to 
be  seen  in  its  west  front,  which  exhibits 
the  most  beautiful  Early  English  work,  in  rows 
of  interlaced  arches.  This  part  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  attributed  to  a  benefactor  of  ihe  church 
about  the  year  1225.  The  interior  elevation  of 
the  church  shows  three  tiers  of  seveD  arches  on 
each  side ;  the  two  lowest  are  purely  Norman, 
of  semicircular  shape,  but  some  arc  <-s  in 
the  highest  tier  are  pointed.  The  font  is  fine, 
even  for  Norfolk.  The  remains  of  the  Pu.  ry 
are  more  fully  and  technically  described  by  Mr. 
Harrod  in  his  well-known  work  on  “  The  C  u>t  les 
and  Convents  of  Norfolk,”  pp.  198  et  seq.  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  led  the  party  round  the  re  tun.  s 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  church  and  priory, 
which  may  still  be  detected  by  a  practise  i  ej  e 
as  they  lie  under  the  ridges  of  the  grassy  tuif, 
to  the  east  and  south. 

The  party  left  Binham  at  four  o’clock  for  the 
station  at  Melton  Constable,  returning  thence 
to  Norwich. 

The  papers  read  at  the  evening  meetin  r  (Mr. 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair)  were  two, — the  printed  programme 
being,  pro  hoc  vice,  altered  The  first  was  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F  S.A.,  on  “  The  Painted  Screens 
and  Roofs  of  Norfolk ;  ”  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Longden,  on  “  Early  Ironwork.”  The  paper  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  water¬ 
colour  drawings  and  diagrams  hung  on  the 
walls  ;  and  it  showed  the  Congress  that  he  is  a 
master  of  many  subjects,  and  knows  them  all 
thoroughly.  He  stated  that  elaborately-painted 
screens,  though  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
other  counties  of  England ;  and  he  attributed 
their  execution  and  preservation  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  native  school  of  art  in  East  Anglia, 
which  possibly  may  have  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  Flemish  painters  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  whose  works  would  naturally  be  im¬ 
ported  into  these  parts  by  way  of  Yarmouth, 
Lynn,  and  other  ports.  As  to  the  screens,  he 
said  that  their  especial  feature  was  that  each 
panel  or  compartment  was  occupied  by  a  single 
figure.  These  figures  were  usually,  but  not 
universally,  twelve,  and  most  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  the  twelve  Apostles.  If  the  panels  of 
the  central  gates,  as  well  as  the  side  compart¬ 
ments,  were  painted,  the  two  extra  figures  were 
usually  St.  Helen  and  St.  Agnes,  or  two  of  the 
chief  local  saints.  If  the  panels  were  four  in 
excess  of  twelve,  they  were  generally  filled  with 
figures  of  the  four  great  doctors  of  the  Church. 
In  any  case,  the  colouring  both  of  the  figures  and 
their  drapery,  and  also  of  the  background,  was 
mostly  bright  and  gay,  the  latter  being  generally 


*  A  sketch  of  the  characteristic  east  end  of  Blakene  y 
Church,  and  another  of  part  of  the  arcade  of  Cley  Church, 
will  be  found  in  the  Buildtr  for  August  10. 
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either  blue  or  green.  In  one  instance  (at  Aylsham) 
Moses  appears  in  the  company  of  the  saints  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  also  does  John  Shorne, 
of  Dunstable,  who  had  the  reputation  in  the 
pre- Reformation  times  of  being  able  to  beat 
Satan  on  his  own  ground.  Mr.  Fox  gave  several 
detailed  descriptions  of  screens,  more  or  less 
perfect,  at  Sail,  Corston,  and  some  ten  or  twelve 
other  places,  but  he  decidedly  gave  the  palm  of 
all  to  Ran  worth,  where  the  decoration  of  the 
panels  does  not  consist  of  the  regulation  saints, 
but  represents  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  accompanied,  however,  by  St. 
Barbara.  The  screen  in  another  Norfolk 
church  which  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  was  treated, 
he  said,  in  a  different  manner  altogether,  the 
figures  of  three  other  Christian  kings  of  the 
medkeval  times,  and  our  own  King,  Henry  VI., 
being  represented  on  its  panels.  As  to  the 
roofs,  he  divided  them  into  three  classes  :  — 
1st,  those  in  which  the  plain  oak  roof  was 
picked  out  in  colours ;  2nd,  those  in  which 
all  the  surface  was  coloured,  the  rafters  being 
picked  out  in  brighter  colours  than  the  rest ; 
and,  3rd,  those  in  which  the  treatment  was  still 
more  elaborate,  the  compartments  being  filled 
with  the  sacred  monogram,  or  where  the  initial 
of  a  saint  was  repeated,  usually  in  a  wreath,  the 
rest  of  each  compartment  being  filled  with 
angels,  flowers,  the  seraphim,  &c.  The  roofs, 
added  Mr.  Fox,  were  executed  in  tempera,  but 
the  screens  were  painted  in  oils.  The  art  of 
decoration  was  at  its  best  in  England  from 
about  1375  to  1500,  and  Norwich,  he  thought, 
was  the  centre  of  that  school  of  art.  The 
reading  of  this  paper  elicited  some  few  remarks 
from  the  Chairman,  which  were  followed  by  a 
short  discussion  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  its 
author. 

The  other  paper,  on  Ancient  Iron  Metal 
Work,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  art  as  it  was 
practised  in  England,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downwards.  This  art  showed  itself 
chiefly  in  those  wide-spreading  and  elabo¬ 
rate  hinges  on  church-doors,  of  which  we 
see  specimens  at  Durham,  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  Grammar  School  in  Norwich — 
the  latter  closely  resembling  that  on  Queen 
Eleanor’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  this  work  grew  more  elabo¬ 
rate,  as  the  use  of  the  hammer  came  to  be 
applied  to  more  elaborate  designs.  Mr.  Long- 
den  gave  some  account  of  the  payments 
received  by  workers  in  iron,  which  showed  that 
they  were  regarded  as  craftsmen  of  a  superior 
kind ;  and  he  argued  that  a  school  of  this  art 
could  be  easily  revived.  A  member  of  the 
Congress  having  drawn  attention  to  the  greut 
difference  to  be  seen  in  such  metal  work  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  Mr.  G. 
Lambert  rose  and  remarked  that  the  revival  of 
such  a  school  was  merely  a  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  that  if  persons  were 
found  who  would  encourage  its  growth  by 
generous  payments  the  art  would  soon  flourish 
again.  Sint  Meecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce, 
Mar  ones,  is  a  saying  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was. 
The  “  Norwich  gates,”  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  now  at  Sandringham,  showed 
that  Norwich,  let  alone  England,  was  quite 
ready  to  produce  metal  work  equal  in  execution 
to  that  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  such  being  the  case  as  to  that  part  of  the 
art  which  consists  in  execution,  but  he  doubted 
whether  equally  beautiful  designs  could  be  de¬ 
vised  now,  as  the  feeling  which  produced  them 
no  longer  existed.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  paper  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Longden, 
who  made  a  few  observations  in  reply. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  soon  after  breakfast,  in 
spite  of  heavy  rain,  the  party  were  en  route  by 
train  for  Cawston,  celebrated  for  its  freestone 
tower,  which  apparently  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
plan  than  originally  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  the  church,  as  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite 
pointed  out,  is  interesting,  not  so  much  for  its 
fabric  and  for  the  evidences  of  its  enlargement, 
as  for  what  it  still  contains  of  pre-Reformation 
furniture  and  decoration,  in  which  point  it  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  church  in  East  Norfolk 
excepting  Sail,  with  which  it  agrees  in  general 
plan.  This  rich  furniture  is  a  proof,  he  said,  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  middle  classes 
ind  of  the  trading  community,  which  seems  to 
aave  continued  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England 
in  spite  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  played 
such  havoc  in  the  west.  As  the  chancel  of  this 
jhurch  was  burnt  down,  the  existing  work, 
except  some  early  stalls,  is  rather  modern! 
Che  transepts  are  low  and  small,  as  is  often 
bund  in  Norfolk.  The  fifteenth-century  screen, 


though  a  wreck  of  its  former  beauty,  still  shows 
traces  of  elaborate  painting.  On  the  panels  of 
the  doors  on  the  one  side  are  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  other  side  are  conventional  portraits 
of  saints,  among  whom  figures  Sir  John  Shorne, 
the  monk  of  Evesham,  who  conquered,  or  had 
the  reputation  of  conquering,  the  devil.  The 
rood  stood  under  a  canopied  roof,  which  was 
rather  a  singular  arrangement ;  and  the  angels 
which  decorate  the  hammer  beams  of  the  roof 
are  not  cut  out  of  them,  as  is  usual,  but  perched 
upon  them.  In  the  church  are  some  also  Medimval 
seats  of  rather  unusual  form.  They  had  no 
backs.  One  has  a  kneeling-board,  on  which  a 
person  could  support  himself  in  a  half-kneeling 
and  half-standing  attitude.  Attention  was  also 
drawn  to  a  curious  piscina  in  the  north  tran¬ 
sept,  with  a  wild  man  carved  on  it,  in  which 
possibly  is  a  latent  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
donor,  possibly  a  Woodman. 

Passing  on  to  Sail,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite 
explained  this  church  also.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  size  and  lofty  proportions,  but 
for  the  proofs  which  it  still  gives  as  to  the  habits 
of  three  centuries  ago.  From  what  remains  of 
the  church  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  plan 
of  it  as  it  stood  in  the  pre-Reformation  days. 
The  chancel  has  no  aisles,  but  there  are  two 
little  transepts,  of  paddle-box  form,  which  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  said  belong  to  the  aisles  rather 
than  to  the  whole  church,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  put  in  because  altar-space  was  re¬ 
quired.  There  were  once  five  altars  in  the 
church,  and  before  and  about  these  were  many 
very  fine  flat  tombstones,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  situ,  whilst  others  have  but  set  up 
against  the  walls.  One  of  these,  which  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  called  a  “  Corpse  -  Brass,”  is 
curious  as  representing  a  corpse  in  a  winding 
sheet,  with  a  quaint  memento  mori  inscription. 
The  nave  is  lofty,  and  the  roofs,  so  far  as  their 
decoration  is  concerned,  are  perfect.  The  old 
font  bears  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  high  relief, 
and  still  has  its  old  tall  cover,  which  is  worked 
by  a  sort  of  crane.  The  old  stalls  in  the  chancel, 
with  their  carved  seats,  remain,  but  the  screen 
has  been  mutilated,  probably  in  order  to  enable 
the  zealous  reformers  to  get  rid  of  the  rood  loft 
above  it.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  considered  that  at 
each  end  of  the  screen  was  a  wooden  tower  or 
turret  with  steps,  by  which  ascent  was  gained 
to  the  rood  loft.  In  the  transepts  were  side 
chapels,  partitioned  off  by  screens,  but  these 
screens  have  been  cut  up  as  materials  for  pews. 
The  pulpit,  which  stands  in  its  original  position 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  of  about  the 
same  date  and  pattern  as  that  at  Cawston. 
Over  each  porch  is  a  parvise,  that  on  the  south 
being  traditionally  known  as  the  “Soldier’s 
Chamber,"  and  that  on  the  north  as  the  “  Old 
Maid’s  Chamber  ” ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
tradition  has  been  lost.  Such  little  cham¬ 
bers,  he  believed,  continued  to  be  used  and 
inhabited  long  after  the  clergy  had  ceased 
to  occupy  them.  The  chancel  roof  is  beautiful ; 
but  Mr.  Micklethwaite  said  that  “it  really  has 
no  business  to  stand,  for  it  has  no  ties  to  sup¬ 
port  it  ;  it  simply  stands  on  account  of  the 
firmness  of  the  walls  against  which  it  leans.” 
In  the  bosses  of  the  chancel  roof,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  nave  and  in  the  cloisters  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,  can  be  read  an  epitome  of  the 
Gospel  history.  The  desk  is  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Canterbury  of  that  date,  it  faces 
eastwards  for  reading  the  prayers.  The  tables 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  are  here,  strangely  enough,  in  their 
proper  place,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  where 
the  people  can  read  them,  and  not  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel.  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne  drew 
attention  to  a  rare  helmet,  hanging  on  the  east 
wall  of  one  of  the  transepts,  which  he  said  is 
a  combed  burgonet  of  about  1540,  and  formed 
part  of  a  funeral  achievement.  Before  quitting 
the  church,  several  members  of  the  Institute 
called  attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  roofs 
both  here  and  also  at  Cawston,  which  let  in  the 
rain,  and  which,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
8 top  decay,  will  some  day  perish ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Lambert  remarked  that  there  are  in  the  parish 
chest  some  loose  brasses  which  ought  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  church,  or  they  will  some  day 
be  “  missing.”  Mr  Micklethwaite  observed  that 
in  order  to  save  these  two  roofs,  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  necessary  to  appeal  beyond  the  parish 
to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  they  are  such 
great  ornaments  ;  but  they  should  be  “  re¬ 
paired  ”  in  a  conservative  spirit,  not  “restored.” 

From  Sail  it  was  no  long  drive  to  Heydon ; 
and  the  party  repaired  to  the  parish  church,  a 


Perpendicular  building,  but  containing  some 
good  work  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  pulpit, 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  observed,  is  a  good  example 
of  what  is  profanely  called  the  “  wine-glass  ” 
shape  ;  but  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  font  as 
a  genuine  specimen  of  Norman  work.  General 
Bulwer  exhibited  two  gilt-headed  maces  which 
bad  been  carried  before  the  Earles,  as  Lords  of 
the  Manor  of  Heydon  and  Cawston,  when  hold¬ 
ing  their  courts.  One  of  them  is  headed  with 
a  brazen  hand  or  gauntlet,  the  rebus  of  John  of 
Gaunt  or  Gant,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  hand 
grasps  a  ploughshare  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Manor  is  held  in  fee  socage  and  not  in  capita. 
The  top  of  the  other  mace  represents  a  bearded 
arrow,  by  which  tenure  a  part  of  the  town  or 
ville  is  “  held  in  fee  socage  of  the  Lord.”  The 
present  shafts  of  the  maces  were  executed  in 
1637,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Erasmus  Earle, 
Serjeant-at-Law,  a  personal  friend  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  visited  him  at  Heydon,  and  of 
whom  there  are  many  relics  and  souvenirs  in 
the  ancient  hall. 

The  next  place  visited  by  the  arch  mol  ogists 
was  Blickling  Hall,*  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  owner,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Lothian,  and  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  The  party,  being  inconveniently  large, 
was  here  divided,  and  while  one  portion  strolled 
through  the  beautiful  Old  English  and  Italian 
gardens,  while  others  inspected  the  picture- 
gallery  and  great  library,  and  admired  the 
compartments  of  its  ceiling,  richly  adorned  with 
emblems,  after  the  fashion  so  prevalent  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  others,  again, 
looked  over  the  almost  unique  collection  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts,  including  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  MS.  book  of  sermons,  early  copies  of 
Chaucer,  and  several  of  the  first  editions  of  the 
ancient  Classics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Meyrick,  the 
Rector  of  Blickling,  said  that  the  manor  of 
Blickling  belonged,  more  than  eight  centuries 
ago,  to  Harold,  when  he  was  “  Earl  ”  of  East 
Anglia  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  and  after¬ 
wards  passed  to  the  Dagworths,  the  Erping- 
hams  (after  one  of  whom  the  great  gateway  of 
the  Close  at  Norwich  is  named),  and  the 
Falstolfs,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Boleyns. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  manor  was  bought 
by  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Hobart,  who 
rebuilt  the  hall ;  and  it  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  successive  Hobarts,  Earls  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  down  to  the  present  century,  when 
the  estate  was  carried  by  the  marriage  of  a 
Hobart  heiress  with  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

The  church  was  next  visited.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  building,  but  rather  too  elaborately 
“restored  ”  to  suit  the  tastes  of  genuine  archaeo¬ 
logists  and  ecclesiastical  antiquarians.  We 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  font  in  the  lithograph 
plate  published  August  10. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  the  weather,  though  dull, 
was  fairly  fine,  and  the  party  went  by  train  to 
Wroxham,  where  carriages  were  ready  to  convey 
them  to  Barton  Turf,  Tunstead,  North  Walsham, 
Trunch,  and  Knapton.  At  Barton  Turf  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  in  explaining  the  church,  showed 
what  destruction  had  been  wrought  by  a  well- 
meant  attempt  to  “  restore  and  beautify  "  the 
fabric  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  church  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
was  much  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
was  the  case  with  so  many  other  churches 
where  the  parishioners  were  prosperous  and 
wealthy.  The  screen,  he  said,  narrowly  escaped 
being  painted  over,  and  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  On  the  north  side  are  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  Seraphim,  the  Dominions,  Virtues, 
Powers,  St.  Zita,  and  St.  Apollonia ;  while  on 
the  south  are  the  Cherubim,  Principalities, 
Thrones,  Archangels,  Angels,  and,  lastly,  St. 
Barbara ;  and,  doubtless,  the  Four  Doctors  of 
the  Church  were  once  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors  which  are  “  missing.” 

The  next  church  visited,  that  of  Tunstead, 
was  explained  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  who 
drew  attention  to  the  windows  as  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  transition  from  the  Decorated  to 
the  Perpendicular  style.  “  The  most  curious 
feature,”  he  said,  “in  the  Church  is  a  chamber 
below  a  platform  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  ex¬ 
tending  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  north  side  by  a  flight  of  six 
stone  steps ;  and  on  the  south  side  is  an  entrance 
leading  down  to  the  chamber  under  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  chamber  is  lighted  by  a  grating. 
Was  it  a  sacristy  ?  or  was  it  a  place  for  depositing 
the  relics  of  a  saint  ?  or  was  it  used  to  represent 
the  entombment  of  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
in  some  kind  of  ‘  Mystery  ’  or  play  ?  ”  Mr. 

*  A  sketch  of  Blickling  Hall  was  given  in  one  of  our 
illustration  pages  for  August  10. 
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Micklethwaite’s  opinion  was  that  this  platform 
was  the  base  of  the  very  elaborate  rererios,  anb 
that  the  coloured  spaces  in  front  were  used  for 
the  display  of  images ;  if  so,  the  steps  would 
be  for  convenience  in  order  to  reach  the  reredos 
for  this  purpose.  Father  Hirst  and  Canon 
Duckett  were  of  opinion  that  the  platform  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  consecrated  Host, 
as  the  Church  is  a  very  large  one,  and  that  the 
chamber  below  may  have  been  used  as  a 
“  confessio.”  The  north  side  of  the  aisle  has  a 
singular  appearance,  from  the  fact  of  the  walls 
and  pillars  being  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

On  the  way  to  North  Walsham  Mr.  J.  Mottram, 
who  here  acted  as  guide  to  the  party,  pointed 
out  a  cross  which  serves  as  a  memorial  of  the 
“  Peasants’  Revolt  ”  at  the  time  when  Wat  Tyler 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  30,000  of  the  lower 
order,  who  demanded,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

On  arriving  at  North  Walsham,  the  party 
visited  the  parish  church,  which  is  large  and 
imposing,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles  with¬ 
out  any  special  chancel.  “  This,”  said  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  “is  a  different  type  of  church 
from  any  they  had  hitherto  seen.  It  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  tendency  of  the 
later  churches  to  develope  the  plan  which 
was  like  that  of  the  basilica.  Architecturally 
nothing  could  well  be  more  different  from  the 
basilica.  But  it  is  curious  how  similar  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  a  similar  plan  with 
totally  different  architectural  treatment.  The 
early  basilica  arose  from  the  necessity  of  accom¬ 
modating  large  congregations  who  took  a  more 
or  less  intelligent  part  in  the  service.  Later  on, 
when  the  language  in  which  the  service  was 
used  became  hardly  understood,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  churches  altered,  for  there  was  not 
the  same  desire  to  bring  everybody  within 
range  of  the  high,  or  one  altar.  Later  still  the 
people  followed  the  ritual,  though  they  did  not 
understand  the  words  of  the  service,  and  there 
was  a  desire  to  come  more  within  the  range  of 
the  high  altar.  That  led  to  the  gradual  throw¬ 
ing,  as  here,  all  the  church  into  one.  Originally 
the  church  consisted  of  nave  with  chancel,  but 
the  division,  except  for  the  screen,  the  lower  part 
of  which  remains,  was  gradually  lost.  The 
taking  away  of  what  divided  it  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  the 
people  were  better  able  to  see  the  altar  than 
when  there  was  an  arch  with  heavy  pillars  practi¬ 
cally  cutting  off  the  chancel.  A  church  thus 
arranged  had,  he  supposed,  when  fully  deve¬ 
loped,  stalls  within  the  screen.  At  the  east 
end  of  each  aisle  is  a  chapel  walled  off  from 
the  centre  of  the  church.  At  the  back  of  the 
sedilia  in  the  south  wall  is  a  broad  a^ch 
that  was  used  as  a  squint  for  people 
sitting  on  the  far  side  of  the  south  chapel, 
that  they  might  see  the  high  altar.  It  was 
doubtless  the  intention  of  those  who  built  the 
arcades  to  put  up  a  clearstory,  which  would 
have  made  it  a  very  lofty  church.  On  the 
screen,  which  stands  a  long  way  in  front  of  the 
inner  walls  forming  the  chapels,  are  figures  of 
the  apostles,  and  an  unusual  one  of  the 
Annunciation  showing  the  angel,  one  of  those 
strange  feathered  monsters,  in  a  dalmatic. 
Signs  of  a  transition  in  doctrine  are  visible 
here  in  a  large  communion  table,  enriched  with 
carving,  to  be  seen  in  what  was  the  South 
Chapel.  It  is  of  very  late  Perpendicular  period, 
touched  with  Elizabethan.  Upon  its  rim  is  the 
inscription  “  The  body  (and  blood)  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  the  preserve 
thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Amen." 
The  words  “  and  blood  ”  have  been  superadded. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  expressed  an  opinion  that 
this  table  was  not  originally  intended  for 
ecclesiastical  use,  as  there  are  marks  of  feet  on 
the  ledges  below.  Possibly  someone,  thinking 
it  would  serve  as  a  communion  table,  gave  it  to 
the  church. 

North  Walsham  Church  is  also  noteworthy 
for  a  very  fine  Renaissance  monument,  in  the 
chancel,  to  one  of  the  Paston  family,  of  which 
we  will  give  an  illustration  next  week.  It 
contains  also  some  fine  pieces  of  medimval 
wood  -  carving,  some  in  situ  (bench  -  end 
heads),  and  some  which  formed  part  of  a 
screen,  and  are  preserved  in  the  church.  In 
the  Builder  for  Sept.  24,  1 887,  we  gave  a  sketch 
of  a  good  Renaissance  chair  which  is  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  chapel  now  used  as  a  vestry. 
The  western  half  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  flint 
rubble  with  no  bonding  stones,  fell  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  it  still  remains  a  melancholy 
ruin. 

Trunch  Church,  which  was  the  next  halt  of 
the  party,  is  well  known  to  ecclesiologists  from 


having  been  so  well  described  and  illustrated 
by  local  art.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  here 
are  the  beautiful  roof,  and  a  very  rare  and  ela¬ 
borate  self-supporting  font-cover,  which  is  richly 
carved  in  oak,  and  was  formerly  ornamented 
with  colour  and  gilding.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cover 
not  resting  on  the  font  itself  in  the  usual  way, 
but  supported  by  slender  wooden  pillars  outside 
the  font  so  as  to  form  an  hexagonal  inclosure, 
beneath  which  the  baptismal  service  may  be 
administered.  This  form  of  font  is  extremely 
rare.  The  church  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
well-known  and  very  fine  roof,  with  spandrels 
filled  with  pierced  work  in  geometrical  design. 

From  Trunch  the  party  drove  on  to  Ivnapton 
Church,  where  the  nave  presents,  at  all  events, 
one  special  object  of  interest,  a  grand  double 
hammer-beam  roof,  on  every  point  and  angle  of 
which  stands  an  angel,  and  most  of  the  angels, 
over  a  hundred  in  all,  are  richly  coloured.  In  a 
report  on  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  nave 
of  this  church,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  remarks: — 
“This  roof  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  church, 
and  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  double 
hammer-beam  construction,  while  its  interest 
and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  admirable 
coloured  decoration,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  remains  intact.  But  this  roof  must  be 
seen  ;  it  can  hardly  be  described  in  a  manner  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  numerous  angels 
looking  down  from  equi-distant  receding  points 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nave.  Truly  the  men  who 
wrought  and  painted  this  roof  were  artists,  and 
at  the  time  they  lived  the  country  around,  now 
so  thinly  populated,  must  have  been  pretty 
thickly  inhabited  with  people  who  were  well  to 
do." 

The  font,  and  its  elaborate  cover,  which 
originally  was  let  down  from  a  beam,  to  which 
it  is  still  attached,  by  the  adjustment  of  a 
balance-weight,  was  much  admired. 

From  Knapton  it  was  but  a  short  drive  to 
Paston,  and  none  who  have  read  the  “  Paston 
Papers  ”  can  pass  the  ancient  home  of  that 
family  without  recalling  several  incidents  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  celebrated  correspondence.  The 
present  inmates  of  the  Hall,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  former  residence  of  the  “  Good 
Judge,”  as  he  is  called,  stood  at  the  gates  to  see 
the  party  drive  by. 

In  their  way  back  to  North  Walsham  the 
party  resolved,  as  time  allowed,  to  make  a 
hasty  inspection  of  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the 
chancel  at  Bromholm,  a  special  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  as  a  spot  the  memory  of  which 
lives  on  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer  ;  for  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  some  at  least,  that  in  the 
Reeve’s  Tale  the  miller's  wife  cries  for  help  to 
“  the  Holy  Cross  of  Broomholm.”  The  reporter 
of  the  East  A  nglian  Daili/  Press  writes  : — “  The 
lordship  of  William  de  (Danville  at  Bacton  was 
bounded  by  manors  of  Earl  Warren,  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Cluniacs  may  have  induced  him  to 
found  for  them  this  Priory  at  Bromholm  as  a 
cell  to  Castleacre.  ‘  The  Holy  Cross  ’  brought 
the  Priory  fame  and  wealth.  That  relic  is  said 
to  have  been  thrown  by  a  Lollard  parson  in  the 
fire  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Priory  remains  consist  of  later  Norman 
and  early  English  work.  Somewhere  in  the 
field  now  waving  with  corn  growing  over  the 
site  of  the  chancel  rest  the  remains  of  John 
Paston,  whose  ‘  wake  ’  was  celebrated  with  a 
great  feast,  and  at  whose  funeral  the  torches 
in  the  church  smoked  so  furiously  that  the 
windows  had  to  be  opened  to  let  out  the 
fumes.”  .The  stay  of  the  party  at  Bromholm, 
however,  was  very  short,  for  the  inexorable 
bugle  of  their  guide  sounded  to  tell  them  that 
it  was  time  for  the  carriages  to  drive  on  to 
North  Walsham,  in  order  to  return  to  Norwich. 

Wednesday,  the  14th,  was  the  concluding  day 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  lost  excursion  was  so 
planned  as  to  give  the  party  a  sight  of  some  of 
the  Norfolk  “  Broads ;  ”  aDd  a  steam  launch  was 
to  have  been  ready  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Wroxham  to  take  them  to  Ranworth  and  Acle. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  steamer  could  not,  or 
did  not,  arrive  to  its  time,  and  in  consequence 
the  party  separated,  some  resolving  to  return  to 
Sallhouseand  walk  on  to  Ranworth,  while  others 
went  back  to  Norwich.  But  “  everything  comes 
to  those  who  wait,”  and  the  steamer  arrived 
after  an  hour’s  delay,  and  took  the  rest,  about 
sixty  in  number,  on  a  cruise  past  Wroxham, 
Hoveton,  and  Sallhouse  Broads.  In  the  course 
of  their  voyage,  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor  pointed  out  to 
the  party  that  these  “  Broads,”  as  it  has  been 
observed  by  geologists,  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
concave  bends  of  rivers.  If  any  occur  on  the 
convex  sides,  they  are  generally  filling  up,  or 
else  are  already  filled  up.  It  is  just  possible 
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that  in  these  filled  -  up  “Broads”  may  be 
found  remains  of  crannoges,  or  lake  dwell¬ 
ings,  like  those  discovered  some  twenty  years 
ago  at  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  when  deep  exca¬ 
vations  were  made  for  the  sewers.  That  the 
valley  of  the  Bure  is  a  very  ancient  one  may  be 
seen  by  its  having  been  cut  through  by  some  of 
the  lowest  and  most  recent  of  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  German 
Ocean  there  are  hollows  well  known  to  dredgers 
who  bring  up  peat,  and  across  it  is  a  channel 
through  which  the  Thames  continued  its  course 
past  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  possibly  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Rhine.  Could  the  bottom 
of  the  German  Ocean  be  raised  up,  it  would  be 
seen  to  be,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  the 
Norfolk  Broad  district  in  the  German  Ocean. 
On  landing  at  Ranworth,  the  party  made  their 
way  on  foot  to  the  church,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  boastiDg  of  the  finest  rood  and  parclose 
screen  in  Norfolk,  is  in  a  sad  and  discreditable 
state  of  neglect. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  describing  the  church, 
said  that  here  are  to  be  seen  what  were  the 
arrangements  of  an  ancient  but  small  parish 
church.  “  All  the  old  parish  churches  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  at  least  three  altars.  But  that  was  some¬ 
times  denied,  and  persons  often  said  that  there 
were  no  places  to  be  seen  in  the  church  for 
chapel  altars.  But  this  church,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel,  shows  clearly  the  situation 
of  the  second  and  third  altars.  The  high  altar 
with  the  reredos  occupied  its  usual  position  ; 
the  other  two  altars  were  worked  up  in  the 
screen  within  a  parclose.  Arrangements  for 
the  old  worship  are  here  left,  as  Mr.  Mickle¬ 
thwaite  pointed  out,  that  are  to  be  seen  nowhere 
else  in  England.  There  is  still  the  rood  loft  and 
the  rood  screen,  with  its  carved  canopy  and 
panels  filled  with  figures  of  saints.  Projecting 
from  it  into  the  nave,  several  feet  from  each  wall, 
is  work  in  character  with  the  screen  that  formed 
the  inner  side  of  the  little  chapel.  Behind  the 
screen  are  the  original  stalls.  Painted  on  the 
walls,  just  where  the  screen  is  placed,  are  two 
dedication  crosses  :  originally  there  were  twelve 
of  them  in  the  church."  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A., 
next  added  a  few  words,  expressing  his  opinion 
that  the  screen  is  the  finest  in  all  Norfolk. 
“Nothing,”  he  said,  “can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
its  details, — the  diapers  and  the  dresses  of  the 
various  figures.  The  manner  in  which  the  screen 
was  painted  is  shown.  The  figure  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  never  finished.  The  wood  was 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster,  which 
was  carefully  rubbed  down  and  smoothed.  Upon 
that,  when  properly  prepared,  the  figure,  with 
all  its  accessories,  was  drawn  with  extreme 
care.  Then  the  various  colours  were  applied. 
But  another  question  arises ;  were  these 
figures  painted  in  oil  or  in  tempera, — that  is, 
in  colours  mixed  with  size  or  honey,  and 
not  with  oil  ?  It  is  simply  impossible  to  say 
which  has  been  used  in  these  paintings.  The 
older  painters  who  painted  in  tempera  had  a 
certain  peculiarity  of  touch  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  when  they  adopted  oil,  so  that  we 
cannot  distinguish  whether  these  paintings  are 
in  oil  or  in  tempera.”  Reverting  to  the  subject 
which  he  had  touched  on  in  a  paper  read  at 
one  of  the  evening  meetings,  and  dealing  with 
the  question  as  to  the  men  who  painted  this 
Ranworth  screen,  Mr.  Fox  said  that  it  is  on 
record  that  there  were  28  painters  practising  in 
Norwich  at  the  end  of  the  14th  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  15th  century.  Their  names  show 
that  they  were  Englishmen,  not  foreigners. 
They  were  all  men  of  Norwich  or  of  Norfolk 
birth,  and  settled  in  the  city.  “  There  being  so 
many  of  them  rather  implies  that  there  must 
have  been  some  work  for  them  to  execute  con¬ 
stantly.  Throughout  Norfolk,  where  there  was 
an  immense  number  of  painted  screens,  these 
men  were  no  doubt  employed  in  painting  them. 
How  much  of  their  art  they  derived  from  their 
Flemish  brethren  is  a  subject  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  investigation.  In  this 
screen  there  are  slight  traces  of  Flemish  art, — 
in  a  head-dress,  a  sword,  or  the  form  of  a  shield, 
— which  may  have  been  derived  from  Flanders, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the 
Flemings  came  and  executed  the  work.” 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  next  called  attention  to  a 
very  curious  old  lectern,  which  lias  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  having  two  desks,  the  one  above  the 
other.  In  all  probability  it  was  intended  for 
use  in  the  chancel,  as  it  bears  as  its  inscription 
the  opening  words  of  St.  John’s  Gospel : — “  In 
j)rinoipio  erat  verburn."  On  the  other  side  is  a 
lower  desk,  and  above  it  vertically  a  desk  with 
the  Pomology,  with  the  music  from  the  ordinary 
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!  metrical  hymns,  so  that  should  the  man  who 
I  was  singing  forget  the  words  of  the  Gloria  he 
had  them  before  him. 

One  member  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Gosten- 
i  hofer,  here  pointed  out  the  unhappy  condition 
i  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  through  which  day¬ 
light  was  visible  in  several  places,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  those  who  had  derived  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  a  study  of  these  East  Anglian 
churches,  with  their  painted  roofs  and  screens, 
should  contribute  something  in  aid  of  its 
repair, — with  the  result  that  a  few  pounds  were 
collected  on  the  spot. 

The  party  then  went  on  to  Acle,  some  by 
water  and  others  by  land,  passing  on  their  way 
I  the  ruins  of  St.  Benet’s,  or  St.  Benedict’s, 
Abbey,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many  monastic 
I  buildings  of  Norfolk,  as  it  was  founded  ^by 
'Canute  some  years  before  the  Conquest ;  one 
which  incurred  the  anger  and  wrath  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  was  beseiged  by  him  fruitlessly, 
and  in  whose  cemetery  many  nobles  and 
knights  were  laid  to  rest.  It  was  a  Benedictine 
house,  subject  to  the  great  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Want  of  time  and  the 
wetness  of  the  day,  however,  conspired  to  de¬ 
bar  the  members  of  the  Congress  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  place;  and,  in  a  heavy  rain,  a  few  of 
them  only  went  on  to  Acle.  Here,  again,  the 
rain  prevented  all  but  the  most  adven¬ 
turous  from  seeing  the  church,  though  its 
tower  is  noteworthy,  as  being  round  in  the 
lower  portion,  while  it  is  octagonal  in  its  upper 
stages.  In  the  tower  is  a  small  cedicula ,  or 
shrine  for  an  image,  but  the  image  is  gone. 
The  porch  and  the  tower  both  contain  some 
curious  stone-work.  In  the  middle  of  a  field 
opposite  the  church  are  to  be  seen  two  small, 
crumbling  walls  and  a  few  swelling  mounds, 
which  are  all  the  surviving  traces  of  the  once- 
powerful  Priory  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  here 
six  centuries  ago  by  that  bold  baron,  Roger  Bigod, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  in  our  accounts  of 
Castle  Acre  and  Norwich  Castle. 

Returning  by  train  in  good  time,  the  members 
re-assembled  at  Norwich,  and  informally  broke 
up  the  Congress.  It  would  not  be  right  to  con¬ 
clude  our  account  of  the  Congress  without 
adding  that  both  in  numbers  and  in  objects  of 
interest  it  was  a  great  success,  and  that  this 
success  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
local  secretaries,  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  and  Mr. 
J.  Mottram,  and  to  the  Mayors  of  Norwich  and 
Great  Yarmouth.  During  the  Congress  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Club  opened  their  doors 
freely  to  the  members  ;  and  the  “  Art  Circle  ”  of 
Norwich  threw  open  to  them,  without  charge, 
its  fine  and  extensive  loan  collection  of  plans, 
water-colour  drawings,  and  engravings  of  the 
old  city,  including  specimens  of  Crome,  Cotman, 
•Stannard,  Marshall,  Thurtle,  and  Miss  Nichols, 
mostly  representing  the  Cathedral,  the  Close, 
the  old  gates,  the  churches,  bridges,  courts,  and 
alleys  of  the  chief  city  of  Norfolk,  which  even 
now  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the 
-entire  kingdom. 


Materials  Wanted  in  Servia. — The  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Nisch,  in  a  recent  report  upon 
the  trade  of  Servia,  observes :  —  “  Portland 
cement  is  in  great  demand,  and  merchants  are 
anxious  to  trade  in  the  genuine  article  instead 
cf  the  spurious  ones  of  Austrian  and  German 
make.  The  Ferlmoosa  Cement  Company,  whose 
factory  is  close  to  Kufstein,  in  the  Tyrol,  have 
an  agent  at  Belgrade,  and  have  virtually  secured 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  Hydraulic  Lime 
and  Cement  Factory,  a  Servian  firm  at  Ripangfe, 
near  Belgrade,  produces  an  inferior  article, 
which  sells  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  quality 
of  the  window-glass,  which  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium,  is  very 
inferior,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Belgrade  merchants  to  introduce  this  article 
from  England,  with  such  satisfactory  results 
-that  several  additional  wagon-loads  have  been 
ordered.  Among  other  articles  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  British  competition  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  building  tools  and  paints;  but  Servia  is 
not  yet  ready  to  purchase  the  highest  priced 
and  best-finished  goods :  cheapness  and  dura¬ 
bility  are  the  principal  requisites.  ” 

Norwegian  Paris  Technical  Grants. — 
The  Norwegian  Government  have  awarded 
grants  of  about  25 1.  to  thirteen  gentlemen,  who 
.either  are  visiting  or  have  visited  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  in  order  to  report  upon  various  tech¬ 
nical  subjects ;  also  a  sum  of  money  to  Herr 
Ad.  Schirmer,  the  Norwegian  representative  of 
-architecture  at  the  late  congress. 


“  COMPOSITION  OF  ANCIENT  MORTAR.” 

Sir, — On  my  way  back  from  Australia  last  April. 
I  received  in  Ceylon  an  interesting  specimen  of 
ancient  mortar,  over  six  centuries  old,  and  as 
the  analysis  of  the  same  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers,  I  enclose  copy  of  the 
results.  As  printed  out  in  my  paper  published 
in  the  Builder  of  August  18,  1888,  the  best 
mortar  always  contains  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  in  a  state  of  silicate  ;  in  other 
words,  as  it  exists  in  good  Portland  cement, 
and  you  will  notice  that  this  specimen  con¬ 
tained  710  of  silica  present  as  a  silicate  of  lime, 
which  made  the  mortar  very  hard  and  difficult 
to  break.  John  Hughes. 

Analytical  laboratory , 

79,  Mark-lane ,  London ,  E.C. 

July  8,  1889. 

A  nalysis. 

Sample  of  concrete  six  centuries  old.  Marked 
from  anicut  of  Giant’s  Tank,  Ceylon.  Received 
from  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


Water  (lost,  at  212  deg.  Fahr.)  .  1.18 

Combined  water  and  loss  on  ignition  ...  2'66 

Oxide  of  iron  .  2‘20 

Alumina  .  2  "65 

Lime .  16-24 

Magnesia  .  -36 

Potash  .  -30 

Soda  .  -17 

Sulphuric  acid .  -58 

Phosphoric  acid  .  traces 

’•‘Carbonic  acid .  11  *11 

Chlorine .  traces 

Silica  (present  as  silicate  of  lime)  .  7  "10 

Insoluble,  siliceous  matters .  55  -45 


100-00 

John  Hughes,  F.I.C. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  observe,  by  the  correspon¬ 
dence  in  your  recent  number,  that  interest  in 
this  subject  is  being  awakened. 

I  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Hyatt’s  book ;  but 
shall  do  so  at  an  early  opportunity.  With 
reference  to  his  remarks  on  horizontal  cleavage, 
I  may  say  that  in  my  earlier  practice  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  act  on  the  “  single-dump”  principle, 
having  read  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  :  but 
I  found  I  could  not  get  the  work  done  that 
way ;  as  it  really  is  not  practicable  to  make  a 
good  finish  in  one  heat.  A  contractor  whose 
cement  concrete  work  bears  an  exceptionally 
high  reputation,  and  who  has  laid  many  miles 
of  street  pavement  and  railway  platforms,  and 
who  invariably  forms  his  pavement  in  two 
layers,  assures  me  that  when,  through  the  up¬ 
ward  bending  (due  to  the  earth’s  contraction 
and  expansion),  cracks  occur,  as  they  some¬ 
times,  but  rarely,  do,  these  cracks  are  invari¬ 
ably  clean,  square-edged  fractures,  exhibiting 
no  shelliness,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of 
horizontal  cleavage  between  the  layers.  My 
own  very  extended  observation  of  pavement 
cracks  confirms  this  testimony ;  and  I  have 
seen  no  instance  supporting  the  theory  that 
bending  stress  causes  horizontal  cleavage. 

Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Mark  Fawcett  says,  terra¬ 
cotta  is  a  more  fireproof  material  than  cement- 
concrete.  But  the  expensiveness  of  the  method 
of  construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
renders  it  inapplicable  to  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  and  cottages. 

Moreover,  when  terra-cotta  flooring  is  em¬ 
ployed,  there  is  no  need  for  any  cement- 
concrete  at  all.  The  admirable  terra-cotta 
flooring  of  Messrs.  Doulton  is  specially  designed 
to  protect  girders,  and  to  afford  a  key  for  plaster 
ceiling.  It  combines  great  lightness  and 
strength  with  fireproofness.  But  though  Messrs. 
Doulton  have  reduced  the  cost  to  a  very 
reasonable  figure,  this  kind  of  fireproof-flooring 
cannot  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  ordinary 
timber  floors,  while  cement-concrete  slabs 
can. 

Dwellings  erected  with  cement-concrete  slab 
floors,  if  a  fire  occurs,  cannot  well  be  subject  to 
a  heat  sufficiently  fierce  and  prolonged  to 
destroy  the  virtue  of  the  concrete.  If  the 
building  were  stocked  with  oil-casks  and  tar- 
barrels,  the  case  might  be  different. 

There  is  no  material  absolutely  fireproof,  and, 
as  practical  men,  architects  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
card  the  security  to  life  from  fire  which  con¬ 
crete  slabs  undoubtedly  afford,  and  persist  in 
building  wooden  roofs  and  floors,  because  some 
absolutely  fireproof  material,  cheap  enough  for 
common  use,  is  not  yet  discovered.  For  even  if 

*  Equal  to  carbonate  of  lime. 


the  basement  of  a  man’s  house  were  stocked 
with  tar-barrels,  and  the  man  were  aroused  at 
midnight  by  the  cry  of  “  Fire  !  ”  he  would  feel 
devoutly  thankful  if  the  floors  of  his  house 
were  of  cement  -  concrete  slabs  instead  of 
timber. 

Two  fires  occurred  in  a  large  warehouse,  with 
floors  of  concrete  slabs,  which  I  designed.  One 
of  these  fires  raged  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
succeeded  only  in  destroying  some  wood 
partitioning.  The  other  fire  destroyed  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  tea,  but  only  the  wood 
shelving  suffered.  Either  of  these  fires  would, 
probably,  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  property  had  the  floors  not  been  fire¬ 
proof.  As  it  was,  the  structural  damage  of 
both  fires  did  not  reach  50 1.  Those  floors  are 
still  bearing  huge  loads ;  they  have  not 
suffered  in  the  least  from  the  fire.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  value  of 
concrete  slabs. 

Mr.  Fawcett  speaks  of  some  floors  of  concrete 
which  collapsed  without  giving  a  moment's 
warning.  It  would  be  interesting  if  date  and 
place  were  specified.  Doubtless  such  things 
have  happened,  with  concrete  walls  as  well  as 
floors.  So  also  have  spires  collapsed, — 
Chichester  Cathedral  steeple,  to  wit.  Still  we 
go  on  building  spires.  A  few  years  ago  a  whole 
row  of  houses  and  shops  (built  of  brick,  iron, 
and  timber),  in  Seven  Sisters-road,  Holloway, 
fell  down.  Still  we  go  on  building  rows  of 
houses  and  shops  of  brick,  iroD,  and  timber. 
Cement  -  concrete  slabs  cannot  collapse  if 
properly  constructed  of  good  material,  any 
more  than  steeples  and  houses  can  fall  if  well 
built. 

The  reply  to  “  Architect’s  ”  query  is.  Yes, 
certainly ;  equally  distributed. 

Frank  Caws. 


Sir, — Mr.  Frank  Caws’s  contribution  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  concrete  construction  con¬ 
tains  much  information  which  should  be  of  service 
in  extending  the  use  of  concrete  as  a  sanitary  and 
fire-resisting  material,  but  his  remark  that  it  would 
be  well  if  others  would  publish  their  experience  of 
concrete  has  as  yet  not  been  responded  to,  except 
in  a  brief  communication  from  Mr.  Hyatt.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  concrete  floor  con¬ 
struction  being  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
specialists  and  patentees,  whose  interests  db  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  imparting  to  the  public 
knowledge  gained  by  themselves  at  considerable 
cost  and  time,  without  any  equivalent  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  have  helped  in  bringing  about 
a  better  acquaintance  with  one  great  element  of 
healthfulness  and  personal  safety.  Architects  are 
disposed  to  entrust  the  construction  of  concrete 
floors  to  well-known  and  experienced  firms  who 
make  that  subject  a  specialty,  because  they  can 
thereby  depend  upon  a  proper  knowledge  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  execution  of  their  work, 
and  which  is  not,  as  yet,  common  to  builders  and 
contractors.  When  the  time  arrives  for  wood  floors 
in  populous  centres  to  be  as  rigidly  prohibited  as 
wood  walls  are  now,  and  the  fact  is  recognised 
that  the  two  are  but  one  step  removed  from  each 
other  in  point  of  danger,  concrete  floor  construc¬ 
tion  will  become  an  essential  of  a  builder’s  business. 
Mr.  Caws’  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  using 
stale  cement  are  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
instead  of  relying  upou  manufacturers  to  store  it 
ready  for  use,  it  is  far  safer  for  the  user  to  store  it 
himself  on  a  wood  floor,  and  well  protected  from 
damp  in  any  form.  The  remarks  as  to  the  too 
quick  removal  of  the  centreing  supporting  concrete 
floors  cannot  be  too  well  impressed  on  every  one 
concerned.  The  falls  of  concrete  floors  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Faversham,  and  Cambridge  some  years  ago, 
were  all  traceable  to  the  too  early  removal  of  the 
centres  ;  a  mass  of  concrete  which,  on  the  surface, 
may  appear  thoroughly  consolidated  and  capable  of 
sustaining  any  ordinary  superincumbent  weight, 
will,  if  cut  into,  often  be  found  gradually  looser 
and  softer  until  the  centre  is  reached,  when 
probably  it  may  be  removed  by  hand  ;  the  better, 
too,  the  work  has  been  performed,  the  longer  it 
takes  to  harden,  because  the  more  effectually  has 
the  air  been  excluded.  Concrete  taken  from  the 
inside  of  a  wall  4  ft.  thick,  after  having  been  de¬ 
posited  in  place  nearly  a  fortnight,  could  be  readily 
crumbled  apart ;  specimens  which  were  exposed  to 
the  air  fairly  well  stood  the  blows  of  a  sledge 
hammer  a  mouth  later.  Mr.  Caws’  calculation  that 
one  of  cement  to  four  of  aggregate  will  form  a 
concrete  two-fifths  of  the  strength  of  neat  cement 
is  a  conditional  one,  for  very  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  the  proportions  of  size, 
the  way  in  which  the  concrete  has  been  mixed  and 
applied,  and  generally,  indeed,  upon  the  common 
sense  employed  in  its  application. 

I  do  not  think  the  practice  of  depositing  the  con¬ 
crete  for  floors  in  three  thicknesses  will  meet  with 
general  approval.  My  own  experience  is  that  the 
quicker  any  concrete  mass  can  be  deposited  in 
place,  and  the  nearer  the  whole  approaches  to 
monolithic  construction,  the  stronger  it  is ;  the 
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intervention  of  a  slab  of  concrete  between  two 
others — one  in  compression,  the  other  in  tension, 
and  with  little  connexion  or  bond  between  them, 
requires,  I  suggest,  some  corroborative  testimony 
as  to  its  advantages. 

With  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  cement  being 
carried  through  and  away  by  the  water  used  in 
mixing  the  concrote,  I  have  always  found  that  if 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  employed,  no 
cement  passes  through  the  concrete  ;  but  the  water 
not  required  for  hydration  may  be  caught  in  a 
vessel,  and  will  be  found  perfectly  colourless,  and 
if  tho  floor  slab  is  cut  through  a  section  of  the 
same  will  show  the  cement  to  be  equally  distributed 
throughout. 

If  the  floor  support  is  made  water-tight,  the 
result  of  gentle  impingement  of  the  concrete  to 
produce  homogeneity  is  to  bring  the  superfluous 
water  to  the  surface,  which,  after  a  short  time,  dis¬ 
appears,  and  assumedly  is  distributed  throughout 
tho  mass,  so  that  the  streams  of  motion  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Caws  are  increased  by  making  tho  centreing 
or  staging  water-tight,  as  tho  water  rises  to  the 
surface  and  eventually  sinks  again,  occupying  much 
more  time  than  if  allowed  to  pass  through  spaces 
left  between  tho  centreing-boards  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Caws  speaks  of  the  expansion  of  concrete  as 
an  ascertained  result,  but  with  stale  cement  I  have 
never  found  this  expansion.  A  concrote  floor,  100  ft. 
in  length,  resting  on  iron  girders,  with  one  division- 
wall  only  upon  it,  and  commenced  and  finished 
within  a  week,  therefore  practically  free  to  expand 
or  contract,  and  made  ten  years  ago,  has  during 
that  time  not  changed  in  form  sufficiently  to  disturb 
one  mortar-joint  of  the  bricks  walls  supporting  it. 
Had  expansion  happened  the  end-walls  must  have 
given  evidence  thereof ;  but,  although  examined  at 
various  times,  they  wore  always  found  to  be  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

The  only  change  of  form  I  have  observed  is  that 
of  slight  contraction,  the  result  being  the  skin 
cracks  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Caws,  but  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  undoubtedly  exercises  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  concrete,  extreme  cold  causing  it  to 
shrink  perceptibly,  as  evidenced  by  the  fissures  to 
be  found  in  concrete  pavings  in  winter,  but  which 
close  in  summer.  This  points  to  the  advisability  of 
doing  concrete  paving  in  cold  weather.  Indeed, 
the  result  is  so  apparent  that  I  always  postpone  the 
execution  of  monolithic  pavements  until  winter  if 
practicable,  keeping  them  sheltered  for  a  time  with 
straw,  old  socks,  &c.  Floors  of  concrete  being 
protected  by  walls  and  roofs,  are  not  so  subject  to 
chaDge  of  temperature,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
change  of  form. 

Mr.  Caws  remarks  upon  the  great  difference, 
in  a  weight-carrying  sense,  of  a  concrete  floor 
slab  supported  ou  four  sides,  and  if  as  a  beam,  on 
its  ends  only,  and  the  additional  strength  gained  if 
the  four  edges  are  fastened,  pinned,  or  weighted 
down.  This  is  so  important  a  feature  that  I  in¬ 
variably  construct  the  floor  when  tho  walls  are  the 
height  to  receive  it,  and  build  the  continuation  of 
the  walls  on  the  floor,  the  latter  is  thus  a  slab  bind¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  the  building  together,  aod  becomes 
of  the  nature  of  a  cantilever,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  I  have  ascertained  that  one  10  ft.  between 
supports  may  bo  cut  assunder  midway,  and  uphold 
itself  and  a  good  load  as  well,  and  probably  much 
greater  spans  could  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
The  use  of  concrete  with  as  small  an  amount  of 
iron  as  possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Caws,  is  in  a 
general  way,  I  believo,  a  correct  and  economical 
method  of  construction,  and  with  the  cheapening  of 
cement,  and  its  great  increase  of  strength,  we  only 
want  reliable  data  to  enable  concrete  floors  to 
compete  with  wood  in  tho  way  of  cost.  In  blocks 
of  farm  buildings  I  have  found  it  practicable  to  do 
this  for  years  past ;  this  being  so,  thero  seems  no 
reason  why  it  is  not  equally  as  practicable  to  adopt 
it  for  dwelling-houses  in  towns  ;  only  one  factor 
intervenes — prejudice. 

Alresford.  Thomas  Potter. 


The  Sanitation  of  Stockholm.  —  The 

report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Stockholm 
for  1888,  just  issued,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  analysis  effected  last  year  by 
Dr.  Claes  Sonden  upon  the  state  of  the  water 
in  the  Lake  Malar,  by  Stockholm,  whence  the 
water-supply  of  the  city  is  obtained,  and  the 
end  connected  with  the  sea  into  which  the 
sewage  is  discharged.  The  report  goes  to  show 
that  the  sewage  in  no  way  affects  the  purity  of 
the  drinking-water,  the  two  spots  of  inflow  and 
outflow  being  miles  apart.  The  water  carried 
out  to  sea  with  the  sewage  is  shown  to  contain 
only  2-3  to  3  milligrammes  of  solid  matter  per 
litre,  which  if  water-closets  were  adopted  in  the 
city  would,  it  is  estimated,  increase  to  -1  milli¬ 
grammes.  In  Stockholm  earth  -  closets  are 
almost  entirely  used. 

Tlie  Crematoriums  of  Europe. — There  are 
now  thirty-nine  crematoriums  at  work  in  Europe, 
of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  are  situated 
in  Italy,  where,  to  the  end  of  last  year,  1,177 
bodies  had  been  cremated,  as  against  1,269  in 
the  rest  of  Europe, 
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WATER-SUPPLY.— VIII. 

SPRINGS. 

PRINGS  are  bodies  of  water  issuing  to 
the  surface  from  an  underground  source. 
They  may  be  caused  either  by  hydro¬ 
static  pressure  or  by  continuous  descent,  from 
the  level  on  which  it  fell  as  rain  and  percolated, 
to  the  point  of  outflow.  We  give  the  annexed 
diagrams  to  explain  a  few  features  of  the 
phenomena  accompanying  them. 

In  fig.  1  the  sandy  bed,  a,  rests  on  an  impermea¬ 
ble  clay  b,  and  the  water  percolating  through  a 
soaks  to  the  surface  of  b  and  then  flows  down  it  to 
the  point  x  where  it  issues  as  springs,  perhaps 
here  and  there  along  the  line  of  junction.  The 
bed,  c,  also  sandy  and  resting  on  the  clay,  d,  is 
water  laden  derived  from  its  outcrop  o.  It  is 
cut  into  by  the  valley,  v,  which  taps  the  supply 
forming  springs  at  s. 

In  fig.  2,  the  water-bearing  bed,  a,  resting  on 
an  impervious  clay,  d,  throws  out  a  spring  at  x 
through  a  joint,  and  the  whole  formation  is 
faulted  against  a  clay,  c,  causing  another  spring 
at  s. 

In  many  instances  we  know  that  springs  do 
not  give  out  the  same  quantity  of  water  all  the 
year  round.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned 
to  account  for  this,  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  either  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  the  variability  of  rainfall. 
This  being  the  case,  we  should  expect  all  such 
springs  to  approximately  indicate  rainfall 
periods,  by  the  increase  in  their  volume,  and  so 
they  do,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  intermittent 
ones,  which  behave  rather  eccentrically.  Many 
of  these  latter  are  observed  to  run  periodically 
and  occur  mostly  in  limestone  districts.  The 
river  Mole,  in  Surrey,  is  a  good  example  of  this 
kind  of  spring.  It  appears  abruptly  at  intervals 
which  are  nearly  regular,  runs  powerfully  for 
some  time,  and  then  suddenly  stops.  It  is 
conceded  that  all  this  is  due  to  rainfall,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  great  deal  of  rain  may 
be  received  by  the  chalk  on  the  North  Downs — 
its  source — before  this  spring  begins  to  run,  and 
the  question  is,  Why  does  it  not  begin  to  run 
immediately  after  the  chalk  has  imbibed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  rainfall  ?  Other  springs  do ;  and, 
why  does  this  one  wait  so  long  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  yield?  The  mystery  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  fig.  3,  in  which  c  represents  chalk;  a,. 


a  cavern  in  the  chalk  having  an  upward  curved 
passage  subsequently  leading  down  to  the 
opening  s. 

The  chalk  absorbing  the  rain,  gradually  fills 
the  cavern  with  water,  and  so  long  as  the  water- 
level  is  not  higher  than  the  top  of  the  curved 
channel  the  water  cannot  escape,  but  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  higher  the  channel  acts  as  a  siphon, 
and,  having  once  commenced,  the  water  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  until  the  whole  reservoir,  a,  is 
emptied. 

Rivers  sometimes  run  in  valleys  which  were 
formed  in  part  by  faults,  and  inasmuch  as  these 
dislocations  of  the  strata  frequently  throw  out 
springs  (see  fig.  2),  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  such  rivers  are  augmented  in  volume 
at  various  points  along  their  course  without  the 
assistance  of  tributaries.  Springs  do  exist  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  however,  without  the  presence 
of  faults ;  it  may  happen  that  any  of  the  kind 
of  springs  alluded  to  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3, 
may  issue  by  accident  at  certain  points  in  the 
river-bed,  or,  indeed,  they  may  have  had  a 
prominent  share  in  creating  the  river.  The 
Thames  is  considerably  increased  in  volume  in 
this  way. 

The  flow  of  springs  and  the  output  of  wells  are 
occasionally  augmented  by  earthquake  action. 
This  fact  was  exemplified  by  the  East  Anglian 
earthquake  of  April  22,  1884,  when  the  water- 
levels  in  two  wells  at  the  Colchester  Water¬ 
works,  and  many  others  in  the  vicinity,  rose  far 
above  their  normal  heights, — a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance, — as  an  increased  supply  at  that 
time  was  urgently  needed.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  we  find  that  when  the  level  is  raised 
from  this  cause  it  is  not  permanent.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  the  supply  may 
be  largely  increased,  but  after  rising  to  an 
abnormal  height  it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  very 
considerably  before  becoming  anything  like 
permanent  again.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
earthquakes  widen  fissures  and  joints  in  the 
rock,  whilst  they  also  create  new  cracks,  which 
admit  of  the  underground  water  circulating 
more  freely.  After  a  time  these  cracks  may 
partially,  or  wholly,  close  to  their  original  size, 
when  normal  conditions  again  prevail.  In  the 
event  of  the  fissures  becoming  permanently 
enlarged,  the  permanent  increase  in  supply, 
either  of  springs  or  wells,  would,  naturally, 
largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  supplied 
by  rain  or  otherwise  to  the  rocks  in  question. 

Even  where  the  supply  is  permanently  aug- 
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lented,  it  may  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing, 
specially  in  volcanic  districts,  by  reason  of  the 
atroduction  of  some  obnoxious  mineral  matter 
endering  the  water  undrinkable.  It  may,  how- 
ver,  henceforth  become  useful  for  medicinal 
urposes  ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
aineral  springs. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

North  Shields. — The  other  day,  Earl  Percy 
>pened  the  Tynemouth  Jubilee  Infirmary,  North 
Shields.  According  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle , 
he  original  design  for  the  building  contem- 
fiated  a  central  or  administrative  block  with 
sast  and  west  wings  (for  females  and  males 
espectively),  but  the  present  arrangement  for 
iccommodation  of  patients  did  not  appear  to 
warrant  the  carrying  out  of  more  than  the  west 
ving,  the  northern  half  of  which  has  been 
illocated  to  females,  and  the  southern  half  to 
nales.  In  like  manner  the  tower,  which  was 
ntended  to  form  the  central  feature  of  the 
idministrative  block,  has  been  for  the  present 
imitted.  On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
>oard-room,  1G  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  on  the  west  the 
natron’s  sitting-room.  At  the  opposite  side  of 
he  corridor  to  the  matron’s  room  is  the  bath- 
oom,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.,  and  a  large  linen  store 
:loset.  Beyond  the  side  of  the  stairs  north- 
vards  is  the  double  door  of  the  surgeons’  de- 
>artment.  This  opens  into  the  operating-room, 
.6  ft.  by  14  ft.,  lighted  from  the  top  as  well  as 
he  sides.  This  room,  in  addition  to  an  ordi- 
iary  fireplace,  has  a  separate  coil  of  pipes,  so 
hat  it  is  always  sufficiently  warmed  in  case  of 
iccidents  being  brought  in;  also  a  drug 
tore  communicating  with  it,  containing 
.  closet  for  medicines  and  instruments, 
,nd  the  necessary  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
yater.  At  the  north-east  part  of  the  centre 
ilock  is  placed  the  kitchen,  16  ft.  by  15  ft., 
itted  with  a  Thorncliffe  cooking-range.  In  con- 
texion  with  this  is  a  scullery,  12  ft.  by  11  ft., 
rith  separate  range,  &o.,  and  on  the  east  side 
f  the  kitchen  is  the  pantry  and  larder,  the 
atter  being  fitted  with  slate  shelves.  The 
irash-house  adjoins  the  scullery.  The  east  and 
rest  corridor  has  a  total  length  of  104  ft.,  with 
windows  at  the  ends  and  also  at  the  sides, 
rhere  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
dministrative  block  and  the  wards,  which  are 
8  ft.  apart.  In  it  are  two  sets  of  folding  doors, 
nd  the  whole  length  is  heated  by  hot-pipes, 
he  corridor  is  branched  off  north  and  south 
bout  25  ft.  from  the  west  end  forming  the 
ntrance  to  the  female  and  male  wards  respec- 
ively,  and  at  this  intersection  four  rooms  are 
laced,  two  being  for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  the 
ne  as  a  duty-room  with  small  range  and  gas¬ 
eating  apparatus  for  night  service,  with  a 
indow  looking  into  male  ward,  and  provided 
ith  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  other  nurses’ 
>om  with  a  similar  window  commanding 
view  of  the  female  ward.  The  re- 
laining  two  rooms  are  intended  for  iso- 
ition  wards  in  case  of  infectious  com- 
laints  rendering  it  desirable  to  remove  patients 
•om  contact  with  others  in  the  main  wards,  or 
i  the  treatment  of  children.  These  wards  are 
ich  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  The  male  ward  is  32  ft. 
y  24  ft.,  13  ft.  high,  and  contains  eight  beds, 
iving  9G  superficial  feet  to  each  bed,  or  1,248 
ibic  feet  per  bed.  At  the  south  end  of  this 
ard  is  an  open  fire  with  ventilating  grate,  for 
le  purpose  of  distributing  heated  fresh  air  in 
inter  and  cold  in  summer.  Behind  the  fire  is 
very  large  bay  window,  fitted  all  round  with 
;ats.  Access  to  this  is  obtained  from  the 
ard  by  a  door  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace, 
id  the  hot  pipes  placed  all  round  the  side 
alls  of  the  ward  are  continued  round  the 
ly.  _  The  female  ward  contains  six  beds, 
nl  is  26  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  separate  con- 
miences  placed  externally  to  the  ward  at 
ie  north  end.  In  all  other  points  the 
ards  are  similarly  arranged.  Windows  are 
aced  between  each  bed.  The  lower  part  has 
)uble-hung  sashes  with  a  hinged  upper  part 
Ring  into  an  iron  hopper  frame.  The  bricks 
ied  are  in.  thick,  of  a  red  colour,  red  brick 
ches  to  all  openings,  and  the  foundation  walls 
)  to  ground  level  are  of  cement  concrete.  The 
ofs  are  covered  with  green  Cumberland  slates, 
irticular  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid 
the  sanitary  requirements.  The  contractors 
r  the  whole  of  the  works  are  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
mpson,  of  North  Shields  and  Blyth  ;  the  sub- 
ntractors  being  Messrs.  Beck,  of  Newcastle, 
r  slating  ;  Messrs.  Grieve  &  Gillispie,  of 
3rth  Shields,  for  the  plumbing  and  gas-fitting ; 
id  Mr.  J'.  G.  Laidler,  of  Newcastle,  for  painters’ 


and  glaziers’  work.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  R. 
N.  Haswell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  North  Shields,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out. 

Northampton. — On  the  1st  inst.,  amid  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm,  the  Mayor  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mr.  James  Barry,  J.P.,  formally  laid  the 
commemoration-stone  of  the  extensions  of  the 
Guildhall.  The  present  municipal  buildings 
were  built  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin.  Since  their  erection 
Northampton  has  doubled  in  population.  The 
extensions,  which  were  designed  jointly  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Holding,  of  Northampton,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jeffery,  of  Hastings,  include  a  new 
Counoil  chamber,  a  police-station,  cells,  and 
parade-ground,  a  mortuary,  and  numerous 
offices.  Exclusive  of  the  site,  the  buildings 
will  cost  25,00(E.  In  elevation  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  match  the  existing  Town-hall.  Mr. 
H.  Willcock,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  builder. 


VARIORUM. 

“  The  Railway  and  Commercial  Gazetteer  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales”  (London: 
McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  W.  J.  Adams 
&  Co.),  is  the  eleventh  edition  of  an  exceedingly 
useful  work  of  reference.  It  has  been  compiled 
from  official  sources,  and  purports  to  contain  a 
complete  list,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  of 
every  railway-station,  town,  village,  hamlet, 
parish,  and  place  in  Great  Britain, — its  locality, 
population,  distance  from  London,  line  of  rail, 
nearest  railway-station  (when  the  place  named 
is  not  that  of  a  station),  and  distance  from 
station  —  places  having  post  -  offices,  money- 
order-offices,  and  telegraph  -  offices  being  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  are  the  “  through  -  rate  ” 
routes  for  merchandise,  passengers,  and 
parcels  to,  from,  or  through  London  and  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  various  railways, 
together  with  particulars  of  their  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  shipping  goods  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  pains 
seem  to  have  been  spared  to  make  the  work  as 
complete  as  possible  in  every  detail.  It  includes 
upwards  of  40,000  place-names,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  many  towns  and 
places  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  name 
(for  example,  we  find  that  there  are  upwards  of 
180  “  Newtons,”  situated  in  about  fifty  different 
counties,  and  fifty  “  Uptons,”  in  about  twenty- 
five  different  counties),  we  shall  be  justified  in 
saying  that  this  work  will  become  indispensable 
in  all  large  offices  and  places  of  business,  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  it  enabling  one  to  identify  and  locate 

any  particular  place. - Messrs.  J.  &  A. 

Churchill  inform  us  that  they  hope  to  publish 
in  September  an  important  work  on  Fuel  and  its 
Applications,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Mills,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Rowan.  It  will  be  the  first  volume  of 
a  large  work  on  Chemical  Technology,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  E.  Groves,  F.R.S.,  will  be  the  general 
editor,  and  which  will  be  founded  on  one 
written  by  Richardson  and  Ronalds,  familiarly 
known  as  “  Knapp’s  Technology.”  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Rowan’s  work  on  fuel,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  in  reality  a  new  work,  in  which  the 
applications  of  fuel  to  arts  and  manufactures, 
as  introduced  by  the  most  modern  discoveries, 
are  given  to  the  scientific  world.  The  volume 
will  be  profusely  illustrated. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,155,  Roof  Gutters.  W.  Joynson. 

According  to  this  invention,  leakage  from  the 
roof  is  prevented,  and  water  rapidly  carried  off,  by 
forming  the  gutter  of  earthenware  with  turned  or 
rebated  joints,  and  bedding  the  gutter  in  cement 
or  similar  plastic  material.  Another  method  is 
specified  in  which  these  earthenware  gutters  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  moulded  brick  to  form 
cornices.  In  yet  another  method  the  roof  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  “drainage  surface”  composed  of 
layers  of  cement  and  slate,  affixed  with  mortar,  and 
used  with  or  without  felt,  &c. 

13,259,  Mosaic  Work  in  Crystalline  Glass  or 
other  Vitreous  Substances.  W.  R.  Pullen. 

This  invention  provides  for  the  use  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  known  as  “crystalline”  or  “crys¬ 
tallised”  glass,  either  white  or  coloured,  and  backed 
with  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  material  which  will 
produce  a  varied  or  iridescent  effect  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  ordinary  gilded,  silvered,  or  painted  glass, 
or  any  vitreous  substance,  with  ornamentation 
painted  and  fired  on  the  surface,  or  otherwise  cut 
.nto  regular  and  irregular  shapes  and  sizes,  marked 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  mosaic  ornamentation 
for  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  purposes,  the  same 
being  backed  with  cement,  glass,  or  slate,  or  their 


equivalent,  the  ornamentation  being  thus  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  against  the  atmosphere. 

14,175,  Tools  for  Working  Stone,  Slate, 
Marble,  &c.  L.  Pichery. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  revolving  tool  carrying 
a  sufficient  number  of  cutters  of  suitable  shape 
adapted  for  cutting  and  dressing  stone,  slate,  or 
marble,  especially  of  an  irregular  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness,  such  as  “schistose”  slate,  in  which  very  hard 
sulphurets  are  found.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
ready  removal  of  the  cutters,  whilst  they  are  also 
firmly  held  with  but  little  flexibility  or  spring. 

14,847,  Attachment  for  fire  -  places.  T. 
Redmayne. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  iron  apparatus, 
similar  to  a  “coal-saver”  is  affixed  to  the  front  of 
the  grate  in  order  to  economise  fuel. 

17,750,  Reversible  sliding  sash-windows.  J. 
Carpenter. 

In  this  invention  the  sashes  are  made  to  turn 
down  inside  the  apartment,  one  over  the  other,  in. 
the  following  manner  ' The  inside  beads  being 
fitted  with  screws,  which  work  into  slotted  plates, 
with  the  exception  of  a  6  in.  piece  or  so  at  the  top, 
which  turns  inwards,  allowing  sufficient  space  for 
tho  remaining  beads  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
slots.  The  lower  sash  is  likewise  raised  to  a  certain 
distance  from  tho  cill,  a  spring  being  fixed  at  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  stile.  This  spring  has  a  special 
pivot,  which,  while  in  a  vertical  position  only  enters 
a  slot  fixed  in  the  pulley-stile,  the  sash  being  free  te 
move  up  and  down  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  small 
portion  of  tho  outside  of  the  stile,  above  where  the 
cord  is  fixed,  is  cut  away  to  allow  it  free  action. 
The  cords  are  attached  to  the  sash,  through  holes 
made  in  metal  plates  fixed  to  the  stiles,  which  allow 
the  sash  to  turn  inward  till  it  rests  on  the  inside 
nosing  of  the  cill  in  almost  a  vertical  position,  the 
weights  balancing  the  sash  to  allow  this  to  be  done 
with  ease  and  safety.  Then  a  necessary  portion  of 
tho  parting-bead  or  slip  is  cut  out  and  fitted  with 
pivots  and  made  to  turn  into  the  pulley-stile.  The 
top  sash  is  also  fitted  with  a  spring,  fixed  to  the 
horns  or  corners.  The  cords  aro  also  adjusted  and 
fixed  as  in  the  bottom  sash,  and  a  portion  of  the 
stile  also  cut  away.  The  sash  is  then  lowered  to 
the  slot  and  pulled  inward  until  it  rests  flat  on  the 
bottom  sash,  thus  affording  from  the  inside  greater 
facility,  simplicity,  and  safety  in  cleaning,  painting, 
&c. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Aug.  6, — 12,386,  F.  Robinson  and  E.  Hodgson, 
Imitation  Tiled  Hearths. — 12,397,  H.  Owens,  Open¬ 
ing,  Closing,  and  Securing  Movable  Casements,  &c. 
— 12,417,  C.  Rogers,  Wood  Screws. — 12,454,  J. 
Turnpenney,  Flushing  Tanks  or  Cisterns. — 12,457, 
W.  Bunting,  jun..  Water  Closets. — 12,459,  J.  Mulli¬ 
gan  and  C.  Swindell,  Chimney  or  Ventilating  Caps. 
—12,483,  R.  Thompson,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water 
Closets,  &c. — 12,499,  L.  Coombs,  Automatic  Cup¬ 
board  Latch.— 12,501,  J.  Darby,  Joints  for  Pipes. 

Aug.  8. — 12,526,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks. — 12,550,  M.  Dickens,  Road  Paving. — 12,559', 
J.  Bristow,  Repairing  Slated  Roofs. 

Aug.  9. — 12,578,  S.  Coales,  Door  Locks  and 
Latches. — 12,020,  T.  Charteris,  Wood-block  Floor¬ 
ing. 

Aug.  10. — 12,623,  T.  Shaw,  Utilising  the  Waste 
Product  from  Sewage  Works  for  Building  Purposes, 
&c. — 12,665,  R.  Haddan,  Waterproof  Covering  for 
Walls,  &c. — 12,672,  S.  Chandler,  Chimney  Tops. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,983,  C.  Glanville  and  W.  Williamson,  Fan  for 
Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators. — 11,128,  G. 
Batchelor,  Drying  Slurry  by  the  Waste  Heat  from 
Cement  Kilns.  — 11,239,  F.  Taylor,  Nails  or 
Fasteners. — 11,630,  J.  Ash,  Latches  and  Locks. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Ttoo  Months. 

12,729,  G.  Bbklen,  Metallic  Roofing. — 13,158,  J. 
Lawson,  Heating  Buildings. — 14,734,  B.  Russell, 
Air  Inlet  Ventilator. — 16,687,  J.  Bora,  Sash 
Fastener.— 10,858,  E.  Baldwin,  Paint  for  Wood, 
&c. — 10,902,  J.  Tonge,  Chimney  and  Ventilating 
Shaft  Tops.— 11,117,  J.  Fryer,  Extracting  Cowl  or 
V  entilator.  _ 

The  Sarcophagus  of  the  Emperor 
William  I.  — Professor  Erdmann  Encke  has 
completed  his  design  for  the  double  sarco¬ 
phagus  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  his- 
surviving  consort,  the  Empress  Augusta,  which- 
has  been  approved  by  the  present  Emperor. 
The  two  sarcophagi  are  of  marble,  between 
them  standing  the  angel  of  resurrection, 
stretching  the  right  hand  over  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  Emperor  as  if  bidding  him  to  arise, 
whilst  in  the  left  it  holds  the  bassoon  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Contrary  to  usage,  the  lids 
do  not  bear  the  portaits  of  the  persons  they 
enclose,  that  of  the  Emperor  having  the  Im¬ 
perial  ermine,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  sceptre 
carved  upon  it,  surmounted  by  the  Crown, 
whilst  that  of  the  Empress  is  equally  suitably 
ornamented.  The  entire  composition  is  to  be 
executed  in  life-size.  The  sarcophagus  is  to  be 
erected  in  an  annexe  of  the  Charlottenburg 
Museum. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Aug.  7. — By  W.  W.  .Jbnkinson  (at  Henley). 

Henley-on-Thamea— Four  plots  of  f.  land . 

Aug.  12. — By  Gbebn  &  Son  (at  Claoton-on-Sea), 
Clacton-on-Sea — An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  about 

10  acres  . . 

An  enclosure  adjoining,  8a.  lr.  22p.,  f . 

By  Langridge  &  Freeman. 

Eadlow,  Kent— “  Tho  Bourne  Estate,”  126a.  3r. 

4p.,  f . 

By  C.  &  F.  Rutli.  .  . 

Caterham,  High. st.— Two  plots  of  f.  land. 

Upper  Caterham -An  enclosure  of  f.  land.  4a.  Or. 

30p . 

Two  enclosures  of  f.  land.  6a.  lr.  20p 
By  P.  Honsov. 

Stroud  Green— 62  and  61,  Forme  Park-rd.,  u.t.  89 

yrs.,  g.r.  £20.  10s.,  r.  £111  p.a .  1,310 

By  Green  &  8on  (of  Hammersmith). 
Tottenham — 19  to  22,  Evelyn-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12{  r.  £78  p.a .  620 

West  Kensington — 36,  Westwick-gardcns,  f.,  e.r. 

£60  p.a .  630 

34,  Westwick-gardens,  f.,  e.r.  £35  p.a .  290 

Auo.  13.— By  Wood  &  Kibby. 

Tottenham— 1  toll  (odd),  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs., 

g.r.  £38  .  976 

By  Sinclair  &  Son. 

Bangsland— 48  to  51  (even),  8t.  Jude-st.,  f.,  r.  £111  1,350 

68,  8t.  Jude-st.,  f.,  r.  £10  p.a .  .  655 

Hoxton— 6,  Whitmore-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  5s., 

r.  £36  .  295 

By  Ward  &  Clarke. 

Surbiton— 9  to  12,  Woodside,  f.,  r.  £120  p.a .  1  100 

6  to  8,  Woodside,  f.,  r.  £130  p.a .  1,115 

F.g.r.  of  £20,  secured  upon  1  to  4,  Woodside .  450 

By  Dkbbniiam,  Tewson.  &  Co. 

Weston. in-Arden,  Warwickshire — “Weston  Lawn 

Farm  ”  and  171a.  2r.  17p  ,  f.,  r.  £173  p.a .  3,200 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton— 43,  Goldstone-rd.,  f . . .  350 

Sussex,  Findon— F.  house,  cottage,  and  la.  lr.  3p.  700 

A  plot  of  f.  garden  ground,  0a.  lr.  22p .  250 

Nepcote  Green  — An  enclosure  of  land,  10a. 

2r.  Op .  170 

Aug.  14. — By  Cane  &  Co. 

Dulwich— 3,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 


£4.  - 


256 


•.  £10, 


11  and  13,  Ferris-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £i2.  12f 

e.r.  £51  . 

By  Hobson,  Riciiabds,  &  Co, 

Islington — 26,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g. 

r--£84P-« .  695 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley. 

Haselmcre— “  Church  Hill  House  ”  and  3  a.,  f .  3  COO 

Arc..  15.— By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Stoke  Newington — 2  and  4,  Grazabrook-rd.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9.  15s.,  r.  £70  p.a .  700 

Nos.  6  and  8,  Grazebrook-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  £8, 

r.  £76  p.a . 705 

King's  Cross  -  211  to  217  (odd),  Caledouian-rd.,  u.t. 

51  yrs.,  g.r.,  £32,  r.  £178  p.a .  1,480 

221  to  225  (odd),  Caledoniau-rd.,  u.t.  61  years, 

g.r.  £32,  r.  £18, 1  p.a  .  1 ,490 

227 and  227a,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g  r.  £8 

r.  £57.  12s . . :  460 

Aug.  16. — By  R.  Reid. 

Child’s  Hill — 18,  The  Village  and  plot  of  land,  f.,  r. 

£30.  16s .  475 

Harrow-rd.— 8  and  10,  Hampden-st.,  n.t.  56  yrs.,’ 

g.r.,  £10,  r.  £84  .  600 

By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

Stratford— 30  to  40  (even),  Mark-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.. 

g-r.  £24  .  810 

Bow— 60  and  62,  Knapp-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £7  ...  330 

Spitalflelds— 69,  71,  and  73,  Hanbury-st.,  u.t.  20 

yrs.,  g.r.  £25 .  400 

80,  82,  and  84,  nanbury-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £25  230 

Betbnal-green — 70,  Hare-street,  u.t.  6 i  yrs..  <•  r 

£8.  15 . 89 

r Contraction!  used  in  this  list.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  foi 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 


HJtstcUiwctt. 


Architects  as  Masters  of  Companies. _ 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth 
was  elected  Master  of  the  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers  for  the  year  ensuing.  Abou t  a  fortnight 
before,  Mr.  John  T.  Christopher,  of  Bloomsbury- 
square,  was  elected  Master  of  the  Company  of 
Salters,  and  since  then  it  is  announced  that 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  was  “  sworn  in  as  Master 
of  the  Company  of  Carpenters  on  the  13t,h  inst.” 
Of  course  of  late  years  several  architects  have 
attained  this  dignity,  as  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cundy,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  but  probably  never 
before  have  three  members  of  the  profession 
been  elected  to  such  a  post  in  one  year, — almost 
in  one  month. 

Florence. — The  demolitions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  centre  of  Florence  that  caused  so 
much  irritation  amongst  all  lovers  of  art  and 
taste  in  Italy  and  abroad  (see  Builder,  Feb.  23, 
1889),  are  being  continued  with  great  activity. 
The  Loggia  del  Pesce,  a  building  full  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  grace,  erected  by  Vasari,  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tower  and 
palace  of  the  Amieri  will  meet  with  the  same 
fate. 


Tlie  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  very  steady,  although 
prices  have  in  some  cases  slightly  given  way. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  pig-iron  in  the 
north  and  north-west  of  England,  the  trifling 
decline  being  due  to  heavy  sales  by  second¬ 
hand  holders  desirous  of  realising  profits.  The 
Glasgow  warrant  market  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  steadier,  while  some  Scotch  makers  quote 
higher  prices  still  this  week,  No.  1  Coltness 
having  reached  GOs.  In  manufactured  iron,  trade 

pretty  fair,  and  the  better  rates  recently 
obtained  are  tolerably  well  maintained.  The 
steel-works  are  overflowing  with  orders,  and 
some  are  so  favourably  situated  with  regard  to 
work  as  to  be  able  to  fairly  dictate  terms. 
Shipbuilding  is  very  active,  and  engineers  con¬ 
tinue  as  busy  as  ever.  —Iron. 

Tlie  Bath  Stone  Firms'  Workmen’s 
Benefit  Club. — The  general  meeting  of  the 
Bath  Stone  Firms’  Benefit  Club  was  recently 
held  at  Box  Hill  Schoolroom.  The  report  of 
the  preceding  year  showed  a  balance  in  hand 
of  35Z.  17s.  The  amount  contributed  by  the 
members  was  202Z.  15s.  9d.,  and  that  expended 
in  sick  pay  was  1672.  5s.  3d.,  there  being  a  great 
amount  of  sickness  during  the  year.  The  club 
has  now  344  members.  Mr.  Sumsion  was 
unanimously  elected  treasurer,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 

S packman  secretary. — Bath  and  Cheltenham 
Gazette. 

The  Sewage  Question  in  Copenhagen. — 

The  sewerage  system  of  Copenhagen  is  very 
defective,  and  is  giving  great  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  the  water  and  foreshore  of  the  town 
being  frequently  in  a  most  offensive  state.  The 
Municipality  fully  acknowledges  this,  and  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  construction 
of  three  sewerage  systems  for  the  northern, 
southern,  and  central  part  of  the  town,  by  which 
the  sewage  will  be  carried  right  into  the  Sound, 
across  the  island  of  Amager;  but  the  scheme 
very  costly  one,  and  cannot  be  carried  out 
for  some  years. 

Phcenix  Philanthropic  Society  of 
Painters  and  Decorators  (The  Old  Cave, 
enrolled  1827,  and  meeting  at  the  “  Spread 
Eagle,”  Mortimer-street,  W.) — We  are  asked  to 
announce  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  old-established 
society  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Res¬ 
taurant,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  inst.,  at  7  p.m. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  members  last  week,  a 
vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  (whose  death  was  announced  in 
our  last)  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Swedish  Woodwork  Industry. — 
The  Swedish  export  trade  in  woodwork  for 
buildings  is  steadily  increasing,  the  value  of  the 
articles  exported  last  year  being  95.000Z.,  as 
against  80,000Z.  in  1887.  The  chief  ports  of 
export  are  Gothenburg,  with  70.000Z. ;  and 
Stockholm,  with  20.000Z.  The  largest  consumer 
is  Great  Britain,  with  51,OO0Z.,  being  followed 
by  Holland,  with  10.000Z. ;  Prussia,  8,000Z. ;  and 
France  and  Belgium  with  2,OOOZ.  each,  &c.  The 
export  to  the  Cape  was  1.000Z.,  and  to  Australia 
700Z. 

Building  Materials  in  Tangier. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Tangier,  “  The  trade  in  building  materials 
continues  brisk,  and  large  quantities  of  bricks, 
tiles,  deals,  and  iron  rafters  have  been  imported 
to  meet  the  demand.  English  cement  is  giving 
place  to  French,  which  is  much  cheaper,  being 
sold  here  (including  duty)  at  12s.  per  cask  of 
450  lb.,  whereas  English  cement  costs  14s.  per 
cask  of  400  lb.,  or  31£  per  cent.  more.  Some 
cement  also  comes  from  Germany.” 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident. — It  is  reported 
that  while  five  men  were  working  on  a  scaffold 
50  ft.  high,  at  Spring  Vale  Works,  Bilston,  on 
Tuesday,  the  scaffold  collapsed.  Richard 
Colley,  aged  twenty,  fell  on  his  head  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  Thomas  Judson,  thirty- 
four,  died  directly  after  his  admission  to  the 
Wolverhampton  hospital.  Thomas  Bennett  was 
terribly  injured,  and  is  in  a  critical  condition. 
Robert  Colley  sustained  a  broken  ankle.  The 
fifth  man  escaped  uninjured. 

“  Rliinefield,”  Hants. — We  are  asked  to 
say  that  the  iron  casements,  gates,  and  other 
metal  work  in  this  building  (illustrated  in  our 
last)  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Barford,  of  Maiden¬ 
head,  not  “  J.  Burford,”  as  the  name  was  in¬ 
correctly  given  last  week. 

New  Harbour  in  Russia.— St.  Petersburg 
journals  state  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
has  decided  upon  constructingalarge  new  harbour 
and  docks  at  Windau,  in  Courland,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  500,000Z.  This  port  would  be  open 
all  the  year  round. 


The  Case  of  Freeland  v.  Bingham.— Ini 

regard  to  this  case,  which  involved  a  novel 
point  in  connexion  with  the  law  of  light,  and. 
upon  which  we  commented  in  a  “  Note  ”  in  oun 
issue  of  the  20th  ult.,  we  are  asked  by  thd 
plaintiff  to  say  that  he  made  no  complaint, 
whatever  regarding  the  height  of  the  emptyn 
packing-cases,  so  far  as  the  light  was  affected  ;& 
they  were  thrown  in  an  irregular  heap,  which) 
was  never  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  free! 
access  of  light  to  plaintiff’s  skylight.  Thd 
obstruction  complained  of  was  a  brick  wall,! 
erected  to  a  height  of  23  ft. 

Extension  of  Antwerp  Docks. — In  con-i 
sequence  of  the  growing  trade  of  Antwerp,  thd 
Municipality  of  that  city  has  decided  upon  a 
further  enlargement  of  the  dock  accommoda-z 
tion.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  great;; 
docks  Africa  and  America  were  opened,  and,c 
in  order  to  connect  them  directly  with  thd 
Scheldt,  a  wide  canal  is  to  be  constructed,  10(X: 
m&tres  in  length,  whilst  the  quays  along  thd 
river  are  to  be  further  extended,  when  they  will! 
have  a  length  of  4,500  metres.  The  cost  of  thd: 
work  is  estimated  at  about  200,000Z.,  and  willi 
be  borne  by  the  city  and  the  State  in  equal  pro-| 
portions. 

The  Armada  Memorial,  Plymouth. — Thd 

Western  Morning  News  reports  that  at  a  meet-: 
iDg  of  the  General  Committee  held  at  Plymouth.! 
on  the  16th  inst.,  to  determine  as  to  the  erec* 
tion  of  the  statues  and  relievos  for  the  Armada 
memorial  on  the  Hoe,  the  tender  of  Mr.  WY 
Charles  May,  of  the  Studios,  Penn  Houses 
Rudall-crescent,  Hampstead,  was  unanimously: 
accepted. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d.  £.  b.  d 


. load  12 

..foot  cube  0 
. load  3  1 


fathom 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . 

leak,  K.l . 

loia,  U.S . 

Ash,  Canada . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  . . 

Fir,  Dantaic,  Ac . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow  .... 

Lath,  DaKtsic . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst.std.100 

,,  „  it  b  aud  3rd . 

R'C®  . . . 

8t.  Petersbnrg,  1st  yellow  ... 

„  2nd' . 

„  white 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Cauada,  Pine,  1st  . 

,,  „  2nd . 

„  „  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  ... 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  ail  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.,  1  in., 

pared,  Fir9t . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Mahogany  (  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 
Mexican  ,, 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  „ 

Box,  Turkey . 

Rose,  Rio . 

Bahia  . 

8atin,  8t.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  .  u  u 

Walnut,  Italian .  0  0 

MKTAI.8. 

Iron— 

Pig,  in  Scotland . ton  45  11 

Ear,  Welsh,  in  London .  6  6 

„  „  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4  15 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6  10 

Copper— 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


log  2  15  0  4  6  0 


8  0  0  16  0  0 


6  10  0  8  10  0 


...foot 


Best  selected  . 

Chili,  bars  . 

.......lb. 

Lbad — 

Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  ... 
Tin— 

. ton 

English  Ingots . 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 

. ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

. ton 

43  10  0  0  0 


0  0  6  0  0 


12  17  6  0  0 


90  0  0  0  0 


0  0  22  0 


Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . . 

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . . 


31  0  0  0  0! 


29  15  0  OO: 


27  0  0  28  0 


7  0  0  12  0  ( 


...barrel  14  3 


0  16  9  0  18  ( 


A  m3.  2  b  1880.] 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Required. 


Yeovil  Corporatio 


Premium. 


Page. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Bnrveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be  p 
delivered.  age 

Ang.  26th  xiv. 

Aug.  27th  ii. 

Sept.  2nd  ii. 

do.  ii. 

do.  xiv. 

Sept.  4th  iiv. 

Sept.  6th  xiv. 

do.  xiv. 

do.  ii. 

Sept.  9th  ii. 

Sept.  14th  ii. 

Sept.  16th  {  ii. 

Sept.  2sth  xiv. 

Sept.  30th  xiv. 

'rought-Iron  Fencing  . . 

alting«,  Fo-eman’s  Cottage,  &c.,  Worksop 

Whitefisld  Local  Board 

Wm.  Stoner,  Esq . 

City  of  London  Union 

T.  Thorp  . 

E  W.  Farebrother . 

do. 

Clarkson . 

C.  Adcock . 

Official  . 

do. 

Rn  pell  Austin . 

raioa:e,  Ac-.,  Works  . . . 

roken  Grant  e  and  Flints  . 

aking  up  Knuds  and  Laying  Tar-paving 

ew  Post  Office,  Wimbledon . 

tonewure  Pipe  Sower,  Ac . 

Poplar  Union  . 

County  of  Sussex . 

Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
Com.  of  H  M.  Works... 

Ware  R.S.A . 

Fenny  Stratford  Sch.Bd. 
Teddington  Local  Board 
London  County  Council 
do. 

ewerage  W orks  . 

uperst mature  of  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

Dlargemeut  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coulsdon. 

H.  York . 

G.  T.  Hine . 

C.  II.  Howell  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

Applications  p 
to  be  in. 

eik  of  the  Work3  . 

Shirley,  &c.,  Local  Bd. 

21.  10s . 

Aug.  29th  Ixviii. 

LONDON. — For  the  rebuilding  of  “The  Pagoda  ’’ 
public-house,  Bermondsey  New-road,  8.E.,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chapman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brookcr,  architect,  13,  Railway- 
approach,  London  Bridge,  8.E 

H.  L.  Hollowav  . . £3,330  0  0 

C.  Deariog  &  Son  .  3,300  0  0 

Outhwaiie  &  Son . . .  3  290  ft  o 

IV.  &  F.  Croaker  .. 

Ha  inan  &  Son  . 

W.  Downs  . 

Gill  , 


G.  J.  Kick  (accepted).. 


3,195  0 
3,176  0 
3.117  0 
3,097  0 
2,937  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  other  works  at  the 
Puddington  Infirmary,  Harrow-road,  for  the  Guardiane. 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

G.  &  W.  Carr  . 

F.  T.  Cbincben  . 

H.  C.  Clifton  . . 

T.  Gam  age  . 

Collier  A  Billinghurst  . 

C.  H.  Norbury . 

W.  H.  Handover . 

W.  O.  Lilly  . 

C.  J.  Shaw . 

R.  Edwards,  jun . 

W.  Davenport  . 

G.  Foxley,  Regent-street  (accepted) 


,.  £560  0  0  ! 
..  181  18  0 
..  360  0  O 
..  336  0  0 


280  0  0 
253  0  0 
211  0  0 
1S5  0  0 ! 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture  to 
Hamond-square  School,  Hoxton,  N.,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London  : — 

Pandoe  &  Son  . £133  0  0 

•I.  W.  Nottingham .  119  15  0 

G.  Cruwys .  117  0  O 

Bsrlier  .  nr,  0  0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  ander  this  heading  must 
ach  ns  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.] 


ALTHORNE  (Essex). — For  the  restoration  o',  and 
pairs  to,  the  tower  of  I  he  Church  of  8t.  Andrew  at 
Ithorne,  Essex  Mr.  H.  llardwicke  Langston,  architect, 
Great  Jamos-street,  Hedford-row,  London  :  — 

Chas.  Read . £320  0  0 

ASHTON-UN  DER-LYNE.  —  For  alterations  to  the 
Travellers’  Call’’  Inn,  Portland-street.  Mr.  J.  H. 
urton,  architect,  Warrington  -  street,  Ashton  -  under- 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton  -  under- 

Lyne  . £126  0  0 

Jno.  Robinson.  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  119  10  0 

R.  II.  Booth,  Stalybridge .  116  0  O 

Thos.  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne  .  116  0  0 

H.  Gardner,  Ashton -nnder-Lyne  .  115  5  0 

Allen  Holme3,  Ashton-under-Lyne*...  113  17  6 

J.  Cropper,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  103  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

CHESHUNT, — For  additions,  &c.,  to  Fairley  farm- 
use,  Golfs  Oak.  Cheshuut,  Herts,  for  Mr.  G.  Orgler. 
r.  I.  G.  Needham,  architect,  11,  Powerscroft-road, 
wer  Clapton,  N.E.  : — 

H.  8.  Hawkings,  Mile-end . £1,228  0  0 

J.  Bonce,  Cheshunt .  1,050  0  0 

C.  &  It.  Archer,  Cheshunt .  1,029  0  0 

H.  Winkley,  West-green,  N .  930  0  0 

F.  Sanders,  Cheshunt .  079  0  0 


KXNING  (.Suffolk). — For  building  new  infants' school 


at  Exning,  Suffolk, 
market  :  — 

Richard  Arber  . 

Holland  &  Kent  . 

W.  P.  Fuller . ! 

Simpson  &  Sou .  ... 

Kerriclge  &  Shaw . 

H.J.  Linzell  . 

Saint  &  Son,*  Si.  Ives,  Hunts 
Cowell  &  Son  (withdrawn) 

*  Accepted. 


Jno.  Flatman,  architect,  N 


..  £655  O  0 
..  630  0  0 
..  H13  O  0 


458  0  0 


IOLCHESTER. — For  repairs  and  painting  at  the  Union 
jrkhouso,  for  the  Colchester  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr. 
W.  Start,  architect,  Cups-chambers,  Colchester  :  — 
Repairs.  Painiing.  Total. 


W.  A.  Chambers.  £331 

W.  Rogers .  235  0 

J.  Rice  .  286  16 

F.  Dupont .  275  0 

R.  Beaumont .  178  10' 

E.  Baker .  — 

G.  Northover  ...  — 

A.  E.  Cole .  — 

C.  Mills  .  — 

J.  Bennell .  — 

H.  P.  Lewis  .  — 

H.  W.  Peck  .  — 

Accepted,  Rogei 


..£70  0*  ...£305  0 


75  0 


71  15 

—  ...  69  10  ...  — 

—  ...  61  10  ...  — 

—  ...  55  10  ...  — 

—  ...  48  0  ...  — 

for  painting  and  Beaumont  for 


HACKNEY. — For  the  erection  of  the  Mission  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (in  connection  with  St.  Philip’s, 
Dalston) ,  in  Wilman-grove,  London-fields,  for  the  building 
committee.  Mr.  W.  G.  Shoebridge,  architect,  168,  Scrand, 

J.  H  Mollett  . £8?6  0 

J-  Anley .  fi»7  0 

White  A  Co . 593  p 

■I.  Walker  . .  679  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton  (accepted) .  678  0 

HARROW. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises 
at  Wealdstone,  for  Mr.  G.  Fox  : — 

Gullett  Bros  (accepted)  . £550  0 


HORLEY  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  banking  pre- 
m'ses  at  corner  of  High-street,  Horley,  for  Messrs.  G. 
&  G.  8.  Head.  Messrs.  E.  &  C.  H.  Burstow,  architects, 
Horsham  and  Horley  : — 

R.  Jennings,  CharlesfHd,  Horley  ...£1,220  0 

J.  Brown,  Lumley-road,  Horley .  1,196  ft 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  *  .  997  0 

*  Accepted. 

HORSHAM.— For  repairs  and  painting,  &e..  to  the 
East  Parade  and  Trafalgar-road  Schools,  for  the  Horsham 
School  Board.  Messrs.  E.  &  C.  H.  Burstow,  architects 
and  surveyors,  Horsham  and  Horley  ; — 

H.  Murrell,  Horsham  .  £191  10  1 

Aldridge  Bros.,  West  -  street,  Hor¬ 
sham  (accepted)  .  164  0  1 

J.  R.  Nightingale,  Carfax,  Horsham*  138  0  ( 

*  Withdrawn,  through  mistaken  calculation. 


repairs. 


OLCHESTER. —  For  erecting  new  factory,  Stanwell- 
et,  Colchester,  for  Mr.  John  Kavanagh.  Mr.  J.  F. 
idey,  architect 

Chambers  .... 

Dupont  . 

Everett  . 


Dobson 


Additional  story.  Total. 

£4,897 

. £690  ... 

....  £5,587 

4  933 

.  600  ... 

4,749 

.  648  ... 

....  5,397 

4,5  ft 

.  600  ... 

...  5,100 

4,499 

.  600  ... 

...  6,093 

3TON  (Northamptonshire).— For  alterations  and 
tions  to  Eeton  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  for  Major- 
oral  Sotheby.  Messrs.  Evorard  &  Pick,  architects, 
ester  :— 

T.  &,  H.  Herbert,  Leicester  . £2,881  0  0 

Green  Bros.,  Northampton  .  2,767  0  0 

Parnell  &  Son,  Rugby  (accepted)  ...  2,743  8  0 


LEICESTER.— For  erecting  now  schools.  Clarendon 
Park,  Knighton,  Leicester.  Messrs.  Everard  &  Pick 
architects,  Leicester  :  — 

Mason,  Kibworth . 

Hutchinson  &  Son,  Leices'e 

Major  &  Son,  Leicester . 

Kellett  &  Son,  Leicester . 

Tuillev,  Leicester... . 

T.  &  U.  Herbert,  Leicester 

Fox,  Leicester  . 

Bass,  Leicester  ... . 

Gimson  &  Sens,  Leicester  ... 

Kiddett,  Leicester  . 

Mason,  I.,  Leicester  . 

Tyers,  Leicester  . 

Hewiit,  Leicester . 

Elliott,  Leicester  (accepted) 

Richardson,  Leicester . 

Ratnett,  Leicester  . 


,  ...  £3,778 

19 

6 

...  3,557 

13 

0 

...  3,539 

13 

0 

...  3,534 

10 

ft 

...  3,612 

2 

ft 

...  3.479 

0 

ft 

...  3,454 

3 

ft 

...  3,438 

1 

8 

...  3,416 

4 

3 

...  3  413 

0 

0 

,..  3,382 

4 

0 

...  3.367 

13 

0 

...  3,309 

0 

0 

...  3,307 

11 

0 

...  3,145 

0 

0 

3,055 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  building  factory  at  Haggerstone,  E., 
for  Mr.  Beckon.  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect :  —  ’ 

. £2,400  ■ 


IDERBY.— For  ne 
irby,  near  Leicestei, 
don.  Messrs.  Everard 


Club 


Room,  “New  Inn,’’ 
:8srs.  Everard,  Son,  & 
Pick,  architects,  Lei- 


!T.  Elliott,  Leicester  . £190  7  0 

Phos.  Mason.  Leicester .  188  0  0 

ilurby  &  Cliff,  Enderby .  18211  7 

Phipps  &  Geary,  Enderby  (accepted)  180  5  8 

NING  (Suffolk). — For  building  four  cottages  at 
lg,  Suffolk,  for  Mr.  M.  Webb.  Mr.  Jno.  Flatman, 
-ect,  Newmarket : — 

lerridge  &  Shaw,"  Cambridge  . £58 1  0  0 

[Six  tenders  submitted.] 

*  Accepted. 


McCormick  ... 
Jarvis&Son  ... 
Mower  &  Son 

Godfrey  . 

Scott  ...  . 

Slmrmur . 


2,3-16  0  ft 
2,330  0  0 
2,137  0  0 
2,117  ft  ft 
1,998  0 


1,9 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions,  &c.,  at  15 
Young-street,  Kensington,  W.,  tor  Mr.  R.  P.  Evans.  Mr! 
J.  Stevens,  architect : — 

. . £1,035  0  0  1 

Leslie...  .  fiio  10  0 

Pres  igo  &  Co . 793  0  O 

Bu-keridge .  740  0  0 

Crippsr  .  717  10  0 

Giles  &  Co .  649  1  6  8 

Koarley . . 577  l6  0; 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  Ac.,  to  16,  Cleve- 
land-mews,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon- 

architect,  36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  : _ 

Greatorex  &  Co . £273  0  0 

E.  L.  Nunn  . 256  0  ft 

Macfurlane  Bros,  (accepted) .  218  0  0 


LONDON. — For  new  drains,  sanitary  improvements, 
plumbers'  work,  gas,  and  decorations,  at  65,  Warwick- 
aqusre,  Belgravia,  S.W.  Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston, 
architect,  9.  Great  Jamss-street,  Bedford-row,  London  : — 

E.  D.  Hook  . £276  0  0 

John  Smeaton  (accepted) . .  233  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  “Highbury 
irn  Tavern,”  for  Messrs.  T.  Wrighr.  &  Sons.  Mr.  Wm. 
West,  architect,  19,  Cravea-street,  Straud.  No  quantities, 
ipplied  : — 

Lamble  . £669  0  0 

Fearman .  635  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additions  to  University  Club,  Bethnal- 
green.  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  architect 

E.  Triggs,  The  Chase,  Claphani  . £1,882  0  0 

[No.  competition]. 


LONDON. — For  decorations  and  sanitary  work  to  No.  5, 
Yictoria-road,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  F.  Ridsdale  : — 

E.  Triggs,  The  Chase,  Clapham  . £181  0  0 

[No  competiiion.] 


MANSFIELD. — For.  new  Sunday  schools,  Mansfield 
for  Methodist  Free  Church  Connexion.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
Vallance,  architect,  Mansfield.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architect : — 

S  &  G  Frisby,  Mansfield . £1,947  15  0 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield .  1,839  0  0 

Evans  &  Woodcock,  Hyson  Green, 

Nottingham  . .  .' .  1,824  0  0 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield .  1,735  0  O 

Samuel  Dadsoo,  Mansfield  .  1,731  0  0 

-Ed ward.  Cuddy,  Mansfield  .  1,76  >  0  O 

W.  A.  Vallance,  Mansfield  .  l|689  0  0 

Revised  Tenders. 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield .  1,505  0  ft 

Evuns  &  Woodcock,  Hyson  Green, 

Nottingham  .  lf484  10  ft 

Fisher  Brothers,*  Mansfield .  1,450  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

MANSFIELD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  Katcliffe-gate,  Mansfield,  for  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
R.  Frank  Vallance,  architect,  Mansfield  : — 

Sami.  Dudson,  Mansfield . £397  0  0 

Chambers,  Paget,  &  Wass,  Sutton-in- 

Ashfield .  353  11  0 

Fisher  Bro3.,  Mansfield .  335  0  0 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield  .  330  0  0 

John  Ashley,  Mansfield  Woodhouse .  317  1  6 

Edward  Caddy,  Mansfield  .  31ft  0  0 

8.  &  G.  Frisby,  Mansfield .  300  0  ft 

Evans  &  Sutton,  Sulton-in-Ashfield*...  236  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

MANSFIELD. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr. 
John  Raynor's  premises,  Mansfield.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
Vallance,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  :  — 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield  . £226  0  0 

W.  A.  Vallance,  Mansfield  .  207  10  0 

James  Evans,  Sutton-in-Ashfield  .  203  9  0 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield .  200  0  0 

Sami.  Dudson,  Mansfield .  182  17  0 


MANSFIELD. — For  draining,  forming,  metalling, 
irbing,  and  paving  Grove-treec,  Mansfield,  for  Mans¬ 
field  Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
allance.  Town  Surveyor  : — 

8.  &  G  Frisby,  Mansfield  . £547  0  0 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Mansfield  .  606  0  0 

J.  Bradley,  Lincoln .  458  4  0 

W.  A.  Vallance,  Mansfield  (accepted)  413  0  ft 
John  Lane,  Skegby  (withdrawn) .  370  0  0 

MANSFIELD. — For  new  dairy.  Market-street,  Mans¬ 
field,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Hollins,  jua.,  J.P.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
Vallance,  architect,  Mansfield.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architect : — 

8aml.  Dudson,  Mansfield  . £372  0  0 

8  &  G.  Frisby,  Mansfield .  798  11  ft 

Fisher  Bros  ,  Mansfield . 750  0  ft 

W.  A.  Vallance.  Mansfield  .  730  O  0 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield*  .  718  11  6 

•  Accepted  subject  to  modification. 
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MANSFIELD  — For  pair  of  eemi-dntanhed  houses  in 
tho  Parle,  Mansfield,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Robinson.  Mr.  R. 
Frank  Vallanee,  architect,  Mansfield  : — 

Edward  Cuddy.  Mansfield . £1,080  0  0 

Fisher  Bros  ,  Mansfield .  956  0  0 

W.  A.  Vallanee,  Mansfield  .  914  0  0 

Evans  &  Sutton,  Sutton-in-Ashfield  .  910  0  0 

Samuel  Dudson,  Mansfield  .  897  0  0 

Evans  &  Woodcock,  Hyson  Green, 

Nottingham  .  879  0  0 

John  Greonwood,  Mansfield . .  813  0  0 


NEWMARKET.— For  building  a  house  and  shop  in  the 
Station-road,  Newmarket,  for  Mrs.  Saich.  Mr.  Jno.  Flat- 
man,  architect,  Newmarket : — 

Simpson  &  Son,*  Newmarket  . £725  0  0 

[Six  tenders  sent  in.]  . 

*  Accepted. 


NEW  80UTHGATE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
tho  "  Alexandra  "  Arms,  New  Southgate,  for  Mr.  C.  A. 
Worrall : — 

Wheatley  . £499  0  0 

Voller  . .  259  0  0 

Eaton .  215  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £248.] 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  formation  of  roads,  and  lay¬ 
ing  sewers.  &c.,  on  tho  Cavendish-hill  Freehold  Land 
Society’s  Estate,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Heazell  &  Son, 
surveyors,  Nottingham.  Quantities  supplied :  — 

B.  Ke«ling . £648  0  0 

Holmes  Bros .  600  0  0 

John  Hawley  &  Son,  Ilkeston .  480  10  0 

E.  Cope  ..  452  8  rt 

Samuel  Thumbs  .  419  0  0 

W.  Frost  .  436  10  0 

Arthur  Morris,  Carlton .  345  0  0 

Jas.  F.  Price  (accepted)  .  310  0  0 

[Tho  rest  of  Nottingham.] 


OLTON  (Warwickshire).— For  rebuilding  a  farm-house 
at  “The  Holleries,”  near  Olton,  Warwickshire.  Mr. 
Edward  Turner,  architect,  21,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury- 
sqnare,  London : — 

Thos.  Smith,  Birmingham  . £657  0  0 

J.  Barnsley  &  8ons,  Birmingham .  648  0  0 

Bragg  Bros.,  Solihull .  604  0  0 


POTTERS  BAR. — For  new  forcing-house  and  heating 
arrangements.  Messrs.  Benison  &  Bargeman,  architects  ; — 

E.  Triggs,  The  Chase,  Clapham  . £156  5  0 

[No  competition.] 


RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  road  materials  for  use  in 
the  town  of  Richmond,  8urrey.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Surveyor 


A** 

H.  Covington, 

Battersea  .  —  .. 

E.  Downs, 

Richmond .  13  3*.. 

R.  L.  &  J.  Fen- 
nings,  London 

Bridge .  14  10  . 

W.  Griffiths, 

Kingsland  .  14  11  . 

J.  Horsf  >rd, 

Faversham .  — 

A.&F.  Manuelle, 

City .  14  10  . 

Nowell  &  Robson, 

Kensington  ...  14  9  .. 
G.  Pearce,  Brent¬ 
ford  .  — ■ 

J.  Bunnalls,  Pen- 


Ct  D§  E|| 


—  ...  4  0  ...  4  3 


.  12  9*...  10  6* 


;epted. 


**  Broken  blue  Guernsey  granite,  per  cubic  yard, 
f  Broken  Penlee  stone,  per  cubic  yard. 
t  Broken  Penlee  stone  siftings,  per  cubio  yard. 

§  Broken  chalk  flints  per  cubic  yard. 

[|  Broken  brown  or  pit  flints,  per  cubic  yard. 


TOTTENHAM.  -  For  erecting  St.  Mary’s  Vicarage,  for 
the  Marlboro’  College  Mis*ion.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P. 
Cutts,  architects,  28,  Southampton  -  street,  Strand, 
W.C.  :  — 

M.  A.  Humphreys  &  Son,  Tottenham  £2,310  0  0 

Gould  &  Brund,  Camden-town .  2,193  0  0 

James  IIolRway.  Lavender-hill  .  2,059  0  0 

Thomas  Taylor,  Kingsland-road  .  1,997  0  0 

John  Tyerman,  Walworth-road  .  1,997  0  0 

Arthur  Porter,  Tottenham .  1,807  0  0 


WALTH  4MSTOW. — For  the  erection  of  a  now  mission 
hall  at  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  for  the  Rev..  W. 
Douglass.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longniore,  architect,  Bridge- 
chambers,  Walthamstow 

Green  &  Lee . £725  0  0 

Bosley  &  Son  . .  646  10  0 

Fuller .  683  0  0 

Challis  .  685  0  0 

Reed  .  529  0  0 

Scott  .  613  0  0 

WEST  WICKHAM.—  For  house  and  stables  at  Hawes 
Farm,  West  Wickham,  for  Mr.  Packe.  Mr.  A.  It.  Sten- 
niDg,  architect.  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown,  surveyors  : — 
House.  Stables. 

Smith  . £2,880  £740 

Crossley . 2,758  653 

Mid-Kent  Building  Work9,  Ltd...  2,725  579 

Lynn  &  Duncan .  2,689  621 

Cooper  .  2.500  610 

Sahey  &  Son .  2,498  670 

Palmer  (accepted) .  2,430  666 

WEST  WICKHAM.— For  stable  and  coach-house,  at 
Wood  Lodge,  West  Wickham,  for  8:r  J.  F.  Lennard,  Bart. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenuing,  architect.  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown, 
surveyors  ; — 

Smith  . £1,120  0  0 

Cooper .  1,010  0  0 

(  ro  i  v  990  0  0 

Sahey  &  Sou  .  895  0  0 

Palmer .  885  0  0 

Lynn  &  Duncan  .  867  0  0 

Mid -Kent  Building  Works,  Ltd., 

Beckenham  (accepted)  .  859  0  0 

Alterations  and  Repairs,  Shortlands.— In  last  week’s 
Builder,  p.  128,  for  “  J.  Watson,  Dulwich,  accepted,” 
read  “T.  Watson,”  &c. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  dUBUHBB,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  •*  The  Builder  ” 


by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


St.  Thomas.  Charterhouse  (such  notices  are  hardly  within  our 
miticr). — H.  M.  (we  cannot  go  further  Into  the  eubject  at  present).— 
D.  B.  (thanks). -H.  D.  H.  (attended  to).— U.  H.  L.— M.  &  Co.— 
A.  W.  E.  (we  should  eay  the  younger  members  would  be  much  more 
benefited  by  travelling  in  the  company  of  the  elder  ones).— T.  W.  A. 
(too  late).— n.  I.  N.  (ditto).—  C.  W.  B.  &  Co.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.  must  be  accompanied 

We  arc  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  andgivingaddresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Ifc  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 

< addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  nof  to  the  Editor. 


HOWARDS  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6. 18s.  a  square. 

8olid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  id.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Deors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
ArchiteotB’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

11  THE  BUILDER  "  to  supplied  Dialer  uoiu  the  Office  to  res 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  a 
PnciiD.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  Nel 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac.  :10s.  p 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEI1 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Oatherina-street,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN 


BOX  GROUND. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND. 


COMBE  DOWN. 
STOKE  GROUND 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNCH 
STONE. 


-  The  stone  from  theaequarrifi 
is  known  as  the  “Weatht! 
I  Beds,”  and  is  of  a 
|  crystalline  nature,  and  uu 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mon 
'  durable  stones  in  England. 

'  Is  of  the  same  crvstalliL 
|  nature  as  tho  Chelynch  Sfc 
(  but  finer  in  texture,  and  n 
*  suitable  for  fine  moulded  worl 


THE 

BRAMBLEDIT0H 
STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special!;] 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colouji 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliverer 
and  fixed  complete.  SampleB  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt] 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lavii 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 2j 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material® 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds,  and  milkl 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 


executed. 

22,  Martin’ s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt 


DKY 

MAHOGANY. 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAKi 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK! 


WILLIAM  BLGORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  ana 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.WV 


HOBBS,  HART, 

&  CO.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 

For  all  Fur  poses. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AID  PARTY-WALL  DOORS! 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wliarncliffe  Works,  Ariington-st.,  London,  HI 
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On  the  Banks  of  the  Loire. 

UST  it  be  confessed? 
The  Loire  is  rather 
disappointing-.  So 
much  has  been  said 
of  its  chateaux; 
they  have  been  ex¬ 
tolled  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  finest 
development  of  the 
Renaissance  move¬ 
ment  this  side  of  the  Alps,  that  ■when  one 
actually  sees  them,  and  examines  them, 
Hope  is  cheated  by  Fact,  and  the  eye 
hardly  keeps  the  promise  held  out  to  the 
imagination.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for 
this  feeling  is  that  everything  is  so  much 
restored  ;  and  with  whatever  sentiments  one 
•does  or  ought  to  regard  the  restoration  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  the  sketcker  it  means 
disappointment,  while  to  the  sentimental 
architect  it  means  the  disturbance  of  old 
associations,  the  knowledge  that  no  discoveries 
are  left  for  him  to  make,  and  the  removal  of 
the  moss  and  the  lichen  which,  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  he  'loves,  hut  which,  as  a  surveyor,  he 
knows  are  better  replaced  with  neat  pointing. 
That  is  not  the  stone  on  which  the  elbow  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  rested  when  they  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  the  audience  which  ended  in 
his  murder.  It  is  useless  to  look  on  the  floor 
for  the  stain  of  his  blood,  for  the  floor  is 
modern.  The  new  stone  is  like  the  old,  and 
so,  may  be,  are  the  floor  tiles,  and  perhaps  the 
Duke  himself  could  hardly  tell  the  difference, 
hut  the  sentimental  architect  in  vain  tries  to 
accept  the  one  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
other. 

There  is  another  reason.  When  the  sketcher 
goes  forth  to  sketch,  however  much  he  may 
be  delighted  with  the  curious  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  he  undoubtedly  hankers  after  the  use¬ 
ful.  Moreover,  unless  he  has  unlimited  time 
at  his  disposal,  he  desires  subjects  for  which 
an  hour  or  two  will  be  enough.  But  in  these 
chateaux  by  the  Loire  he  is  sadly  hampered 
by  the  carving.  All  the  external  stonework 
from  which  he  might  hope  to  get  suggestions 
is  nothing  without  the  earring,  and  few  con¬ 
tracts  in  these  days  will  hear  to  be  weighted 
with  carving.  Hardly  a  sketch  can  be  made 
hhat  does  not  involve  hours’  work  in  drawing 
he  carving.  He  cannot  leave  it  out  or  merely 
indicate  it,  for  the  work  is  nothing  without  it, 
md  he  cannot  put  it  in,  for  he  has  not  time. 
And  so  he  is  disappointed. 

And  then  there  is^the  Loire  itself.  It  is 


admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  deceitful  river. 
From  its  size  one  would  expect  it  to  play  a 
great  part  in  navigation  and  strategy.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Its  swift  current,  its  shifting 
sands,  and  its  liahility  to  sudden  floods, 
banish  all  craft,  except  a  few  flat-bottomed 
boats,  from  its  bosom  ;  while,  from  the  days 
of  the  barbarians  to  the  war  of  1870,  it  never 
offered  more  than  a  temporary  check  to  the 
invader,  save  only  when  Joan  of  Arc  kept  the 
English  at  bay  along  its  hanks.  It  is  too 
wide  to  be  beautiful,  the  hills  along  its  sides 
are  dwarfed  by  its  extent,  the  bridges  which 
crawl  across  it  are  monotonous  from  their 
length,  its  turbid  waters  invite  no  bather, 
its  strong  stream  warns  off  the  oarsman.  It 
has  been  called  majestic,  but  its  majesty  is 
one  of  fear  and  not  of  love. 

But  let  us  drop  these  peevish  reflections, 
and  look  round  with  more  cheerful  eyes. 
Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, — do  not  these  names 
stir  the  spirit  ?  They  are  all  on  the  Loire, 
all  flourishing  towns,  in  which  new  streets 
and  modern  boulevards  intersect  and  surround 
tortuous  alleys,  lined  with  old  houses  that 
have  never  been  restored  since  they  were 
built  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Let  us  go 
to  Orleans  first,  which  is  the  highest  up  the 
Loire,  and  first  reached  from  Paris.  Beyond 
the  cathedral  there  are  no  ecclesiastical 
buildings  worth  seeing.  There  are  many 
churches,  but  they  have  lost  all,  or  nearly  all, 
their  interest.  In  England  one  is  hardly 
surprised  to  find  churches  without  much 
character.  What  escaped  the  violence  of 
Reformers  and  Puritans,  ran  the  risk  of  decay 
from  the  neglect  of  last  century ;  and  what 
survived  that  neglect  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
learning  and  zeal  of  the  restorer  of  our  own 
day.  Besides,  the  change  of  ritual  itself 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  gradual 
loss  of  ancient  features.  But  in  a 
country  that  has  always  professed  the 
same  faith,  in  buildings  that  have  always 
witnessed  the  same  kind  of  services, 
one  naturally  expects  most  of  the 
original  flavour  to  be  retained.  And  one  is 
apt  to  forget  that  if  England  had  her 
Reformation,  France  had  her  Revolution,  and 
that  the  mobs  of  1790  were  even  more  de¬ 
structive  than  the  iconoclasts  of  our  two 
Cromwells.  In  France,  too,  as  in  England, 
the  love  for  Gothic  work  died  out  for  two 
centuries;  for  many  years  zeal  for  the  old 
religion  cooled,  and  the  result  was  the  neglect 
of  which  we  see  the  effects  to-day.  But, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
churches  of  Orleans  are  devoid  of  interes, 


and  that  the  cathedral  itself,  though  a  fine 
building,  is  tame  and  lifeless  as  compared 
with  Chartres  or  Tours.  The  old  cathedral 
fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists 
in  1567,  all  save  portions  of  the  east  end,  and 
it  was  rebuilt  in  a  style  that  was  dying,  if 
not  dead.  Flamboyant  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  as  dull  as  Early  English  of  the 
nineteenth.  From  1601,  when  the  first  stone 
was  laid,  the  works  progressed  till  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1790.  Many  architects  were  employed, 
but  their  successive  efforts  will  hardly  delay 
the  sketcher  for  very  long.  He  will  find  more 
interest  in  the  narrow,  old-fashioned  streets. 

Although  Orleans  is  a  thriving  modem 
town,  still  there  are  to  be  found  many  ancient 
houses  by  those  who  will  look  for  them, 
beyond  those  mentioned  in  the  guide-books. 
These  indispensable  volumes  enumerate  the 
most  notable, — the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  house  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  now  both 
museums  ;  the  house  of  Agnes  Sorel,  rich  in 
detail,  and  where  one  first  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  elaborate  circular  stone  staircases 
of  the  district,  with  their  spiral  handrails  and 
strings  worked  on  the  newels,  and  their 
carved  cornices  following  the  rake  of  the  steps 
as  they  mount  up  the  walls ;  the  house  of 
Francois  I.,  now  a  warehouse,  but  still  retain¬ 
ing  its  staircase  and  other  features  half  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  the  tide  of  barrels  and  boxes. 
They  also  mention  the  house  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
but  hasten  to  explain  that  none  of  the  work 
of  her  day  is  left  in  the  structure  we  see,  a 
remark  which  may  be  extended  to  the  town 
generally — for  of  work  which  her  eyes  might 
have  rested  on,  or  her  hand  have  touched, 
there  is  hardly  a  stone  to  be  found. 

We  give  here  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
characteristic  stone  staircases  of  the  district. 
The  first  (fig.  1 — see  lithograph  plate),  from 
the  house  of  Francois  I.  in  Orleans,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  example,  the  steps  being  not 
above  3  ft.  wide.  The  sketch  shows  the  stout 
stone  newel,  ending  in  a  base  into  which  the 
handrail  dies.  There  is  a  plain  moulded 
cornice  beneath  the  end  of  the  steps,  both  on 
the  newel  and  oil  the  wall.  The  next,  from  the 
house  of  Agnes  Sorel  (fig.  3,  lithograph),  also 
in  Orleans,  shows  a  larger  staircase,  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  wide,  with  the  plinth,  handrail,  and 
cornice  winding  round  the  newel,  and  a 
slightly-carved  comice  following  the  rake  of 
the  steps  up  the  wall.  The  enclosing  walls 
are  square  on  plan.  In  the  next  example 
(fig.  3,  lithograph),  from  Chambord,  the 
walls  are  circular  on  plan,  and  the  space 
between  the  handrail  and  cornice  on  the  newel 
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is  divided  by  a  string  similar  in  section  to  the 
handrail:  this  view  also  shows  the  finish 
of  these  members  at  the  top.  The  fourth 
example  is  from  the  Chateau  de  Chaumont 
(fig.  4,  lithograph).  Here  the  detail  is  more 
elaborate.  The  work  on  the  newel,  which  is 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  is  very  much  injured,  but  we 
can  still  distinguish  a  series  of  canopied  niches, 
separated  by  twisted  shafts,  the  whole  work 
being  crowned  by  a  carved  cornice.  The  steps 
are  8  ft.  wide,  and  the  surrounding  walls 
form  an  octagon  on  plan.  The  elaborately- 
carved  comice  under  the  steps  is,  however, 


It  is  a  curious,  dilapidated  place.  Its  sub¬ 
stantial  houses  overrun  with  squalid  children, 
its  ruinous  tower  and  mutilated  castle,  its 
picturesque  views,  where  the  detail,  though 
hopelessly  injured,  still  suggests  its  former 
splendour  (fig.  5,  lithograph),  combine  to  give 
it  the  dismal  appearance  of  an  ancient  gentle¬ 
man  in  rags.  It  looks  as  if  the  place  had 
neither  wealth  enough  to  preserve  its  former 
state,  nor  energy  enough  to  make  the  old  give 
way  to  the  new.  And  yet  it  has  its  own 
interest,  and  offers  not  a  few  scraps  to  the 
sketch-book,  such  as  fig.  6  subjoined. 


not  to  say  coarse ;  and  the  humour  of  thei 
“  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  ”  finds  its  counter-r 
part  in  some  of  the  carving  of  the  main  front: 
at  Blois.  The  carvers  of  the  Renaissance:* 
observed  a  greater  restraint,  and  the  work  of) 
Francois  I.  abounds  in  beautiful,  delicate  and  * 
spirited  design, — design  which  to-day  is  re-? 
produced  in  faience  and  in  metal- work  to  such ! 
an  extent  as,  apparently,  to  require  two* 
special  industries  to  supply  the  demand  fori 
plates  and  articles  of  jewellery. 

The  chateau  is,  of  course,  the  great  attrac-: 
tion  at  Blois,  but  the  town  offers  other  build-1 


circular  on  plan,  and  the  soffits  caused  by  the 
circle  resting  on  the  octagon  are  supported  by 
corbels  variously  carved. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  few  examples  that 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  dominating 
idea  of  a  wide  circular  staircase  can  be  treated 
is  very  large ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  two 
examples  are  treated  exactly  alike.  The  finish 
of  the  newel  at  the  top  gives  rise  to  much 
good  detail.  Sometimes  it  is  treated  as  part 
of  the  balustrade  wall,  and  merely  coped  at 
the  same  height ;  but  oftener  it  is  carried 
up,  crowned  with  a  capital,  and  made  the 
central  shaft  from  which  vaulting  ribs  are 
sprung  on  to  the  outside  wall,  as  at  Blois. 
There  is  one  unfortunate  result  from  carry¬ 
ing  the  main  lines  in  a  raking  manner  up  the 
walls,  and  that  is  that  the  designers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  door  heads  on 
the  rake  as  well  (as  shown  in  the  view  from 
Chaumont).  This  is  undoubtedly  an  awk¬ 
ward  expedient ;  and  indeed  the  difficulty  of 
harmonising  the  raking  lines  of  the  stairs 
with  the  horizontal  lines  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  occur  at  the  top  in  coDn?xion  with  the 
roof,  is  one  which  happened  in  every  case 
and  which  was  seldom  satisfactorily  sur¬ 
mounted. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  fifteenth-century  town,  let 
him  go  to  Beaugency,  which  lies  between 
Orleans  and  Blois.  The  direct  road  from  the 
station  leads  into  the  more  modern  portion  of 
the  little  town,  but  a  very  short  walk  will 
take  the  visitor  into  streets  and  alleys  where 
every  house  has  some  feature  of  the ‘fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  The  streets  are  of  the 
same  width  now  as  then  ;  they  have  the  same 
turns  and  the  same  declivities.  The  outlooks 
are  somewhat  altered,  no  doubt,  for  six  out 
of  seven  of  the  gates  are  gone;  the  castle, 
built  by  “  Le  beau  Dunois,”  has  been  shorn  of 
much  of  its  beauty,  and  converted  into  a 
workhouse;  the  great  donjon,  or  ‘‘tour  de 
Cesar,”  now  rears  itself  up  only  some  70  out 
of  its  ancient  115  ft;  the  walls  of  the  town 
merely  remain  in  places,  but  the  imagination 
has  no  great  difficulty  in  filling  the  gaps 
and  in  picturing  the  ancient  aspect  of 
the  place  when  the  castle  commanded  the 
long  bridge  that  straggled  across  the 
Loire  on  its  narrow  pointed  arches,  of 
which  some  still  remain,  and  the  Avails 
presented  their  sullen  towers  to  the  stranger, 
while  above  the  gabled  houses,  with  their  good 
stone  fronts  wherein  all  the  windows  and 
doors  were  carefully  wrought,  rose  the  great 
square  mass  of  the  gloomy  “  tour  de  Cesar.” 


From  Beaugency  the  broad,  brown  Loire 
flows  swiftly  on  to  Blois,  whither  the  far-famed 
chateau  attracts  many,  many  visitors.  To 
make  the  round  of  a  show-place  in  England 
with  a  large  party  to  whom  the  guide  drones 
out  his  oft-told  tale  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  do 
the  same  when  the  dismal  tidings  are  told  in 
a  foreign  tongue  is  to  endure  the  boredom 
without  gleaning  the  information  which  may 
be  held  as  an  inadequate  compensation.  To 
this  ordeal,  however,  the  visitor  is  subjected 
at  Blois,  and  through  many  rooms  he  is  taken, 
all  swept  and  garnished,  and  restored  and 
decorated,  in  a  manner  as  thorough  as  it  is 
beautiful ;  and  beautiful  the  visitor  admits  it 
to  be,  though  his  sentimental  soul  shrinks 
from  its  evident  newness  and  sighs  for  the 
actual  walls  that  witnessed  the  stirring  events 
briefly  narrated  by  the  guide.  Here  stood  the 
Duke  of  Guise  when  he  was  summoned  to  his 
last  interview  with  Henri  III.,  this  was  the 
room  he  crossed,  there  was  the  door  which 
was  locked  so  that  he  might  be  compelled  to 
pass  into  a  room  convenient  for  his  murderers ; 
there  he  received  the  first  blow,  here  he  came 
to  die,  yonder  is  the  room  where  meanwhile 
tAvo  monks,  in  ignorance  of  the  nat  ure  of  the 
deed,  were  offering  up  prayers  for  the  success 
of  “  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom.”  Then,  again,  this  was  the 
window  from  which  the  captive  queen, 
Marie  de  Medicis  escaped  by  letting  herself 
down  by  a  rope;  that  was  the  boudoir  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  yonder  was  the 
observatory  where  she  sought  guidance  from 
the  stars.  But  the  stars,  if  in  their  eternal 
revolutions  they  can  recollect  so  fleeting  an 
interval  as  the  life  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
would  hardly  recognise  her  observatory  to¬ 
day  ;  the  parapet  to  which  the  fair  fingers  of 
Queen  Marie  clung  is  now  new  and  white  ; 
everything  is  beautifully  and  learnedly  re¬ 
stored  ;  large  masses  of  white  stone  ob¬ 
trude  themselves  on  the  eye  that  loves  to 
decipher  history  for  itself  among  time-worn 
devices,  and  they  distil  from  it  a  tear  to 
mingle  with  those  shed  by  a  row  of  discon¬ 
solate  gargoyles,  which  seem  to  mourn  their 
lost  estate  as  they  lean  against  the  wall  amid 
rank  grass,  and  stretch  their  long  necks  to  the 
sky,  as  do  the  dogs  that  howl  (fig.  7  above). 

The  detail  at  Blois  is  very  interesting.  It 
is  chiefly  of  two  periods,  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
Francois  I.  There  is  also  some  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  some  by  Mansard 
which  offers  few  attractions  by  the  side  of  its 
more  interesting  neighbours.  The  facetim  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Avere  exceedingly  robust, 


ings  of  interest.  Between  the  chateau  and  thd: 
river  lies  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  formerly! 
St.  Laumer,  a  very  fine  structure  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  an  interesting  earlyl 
dome  over  the  crossing  of  nave  and  transepts/ 
and  with  capitals  in  which  classic  feeling  is 
visibly  retained.  The  building  is  well  worth! 
inspection,  both  on  account  of  its  fine  propor-i 
tione,  and  because  here  one  sees,  what  onei 
can  hardly  be  said  to  see  in  England,  Gothic: 
that  has  evidently  not  yet  freed  itself  from  the: 
leading-strings  of  its  parent  Classic.  Thei 
cathedral  is,  like  that  at  Orleans,  largely  of: 
posthumous  Gothic  ;  but  the  towers  are  dis-f 
tinctly  Classic,  with  columns  and  entablaturese 
breaking  round  them,  and  a  curious  feature  isi 
the  introduction  of  nervous  Gothic  gargoyles? 
projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  Classici 
cornice.  The  situation  of  Blois,  on  a  high; 
bank  of  the  river,  gives  rise  to  many  steep, o 
winding  streets,  which  are,  as  usual,  ex-a 
tremely  narrow.  The  effect  is  picturesque, a 
though  a  little  smelly.  Here  and  there v 
occurs  a  good  timber  front  of  the  fifteenth! 
century,  or  a  stone  house  of  the  sixteenth, n 
while  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls  of  theu 
tOAvn  can  still  be  easily  traced  by  masses  of) 
masonry,  fragments  of  towers,  or,  where  these  n 
are  gone,  by  the  narrow  curved  streets  which  1 
seem  to  have  followed  the  windings  of  the:* 
wall. 

A  few  miles  below  Blois,  and  high  up  on  i 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  lies  the  Chateau  i 
de  Chaumont,  which  may  have  suggested  to  * 
Scott  the  description  of  the  Chateau  de  * 
Ilautlieu,  in  his  capital  introduction  to* 
Quentin  Durward.  But  the  one  is  not  the  * 
the  other.  Chaumont  was  never  so  dilapi-i 
dated  as  Scott  makes  Hautlieu,  not  eveni 
though  they  are  rebuilding  a  Avhole  wing  of  t 
the  real  chateau.  It  certainly  is  a  shock, : 
when  one  is  in  search  of  the  ancient  ways  of  * 
doing  things,  to  be  confronted  by  an  immense? 
area  of  white  stone  blazing  between  serried : 
ranks  of  scaffold  poles  ;  to  pass  over  a  brand- 1 
new  draw-bridge,  and  find  lying  against  the  i 
hoarding,  plaster  models  of  antique-flavoured  ( 
grotesques  not  yet  free  from  the  straw? 
in  which  they  were  packed  in  Paris.  But, : 
stay,  0  querulous  sightseer,  and  either  hold  o 
your  tongue,  or  hold  your  hand  when  restora- 1 
tions  fall  in  your  way.  Chaumont  was  once 
the  residence  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  here, 
too,  she  watched  the  stars,  as  she  did  at ! 
Blois  ;  but  she  wearied  of  the  place,  and  com- 1 
pelled  an  exchange  with  Diana  of  Poictiers; ; 
Avho  reluctantly  gave  her  Chenonceaux  in : 
return.  The  chateau  is  built  round,  three  * 
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sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  open,  and 
affording  a  wide  view  across  the  Loire ;  and 
it  is  garnished  with  a  large  number  of  the 
round  towers  with  conical  roofs,  which  im¬ 
part  so  much  of  their  character  to  the  cha¬ 
teaux  of  the  Loire.  The  detail  is  of  the 
usual  kind,  the  most  notable  feature  being  the 
circular  staircase  already  illustrated.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  be  found 
in  the  chapel.  Considering  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  the  place  has  passed, 
and  the  fact  that  for  some  time  it  was  a 
china  factory,  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  so  much  is  left,  and  to  be  grateful  to 
the  accomplished  architect  who  is  rebuilding 
a  portion  of  it  in  the  fashion  in  which  he 
thinks  it  originally  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  built. 

To  an  English  eye  all  these  French 
chateaux  lose  much  of  the  charm  which 
ought  to  be  theirs  by  reason  of  the  treatment 
of  their  surroundings.  We  are  accustomed  to 
see  our  old  mansions  in  a  fair  setting  of  velvet 
turf,  anu  bright  flowers,  and  noble  trees.  They 
order  things  otherwise  in  France.  Trees  they 
have,  it  is  true,  and  at  Chaumont  they  have  a 
cement  tree  and  rustic  bridge,  fashioned  on  a 
framework  of  iron,  and  so  like  nature  as  to  be 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  But  the 
flowers  they  forget  or  neglect,  and  they  make 
hay  on  what  should  be  their  lawns.  At 
Chaumont  men  and  women  were  busy  on  the 
grass  between  the  gravel  walks  and  even  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  chateau.  At  Chambord, 
all  round  the  princely  palace  the  grass  was 
marked  in  lots  for  sale  to  whomsoever  would 
bid  the  best  price. 

The  triste  air  that  Chambord  wears  is  doubt¬ 
less  owing  largely  to  this  thrifty  expedient, 
but  much  of  it  to  the  disposition  of  the  place 
itself.  The  plain  range  of  low  buildings  that 
encloses  the  courtyard,  the  arid  waste  of  loose 
gravel  that  forms  the  court  itself,  the  absence 
of  any  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  building 
with  its  surroundings,  all  combine  to  deprive 
it  of  living  human  interest  and  to  render  it  as 
dull  as  an  architectural  model  in  a  museum. 
Compare  it  for  a  moment  with  Montacute  or 
Rushton.  It  is  much  larger,  cost  vastly  more, 
has  ten  times  as  much  carving,  and  is  as 
unattractive  in  comparison  as  a  discourse  on 
divinity  by  the  side  of  a  number  of  the  old 
“  Spectator.” 

And  yet  Chambord  has  had  an  eventful 
history.  It  was  begun  by  Francois  I.  in  the 
year  1526,  and  was  the  model,  or  source  of 
inspiration,  for  most  of  the  chateaux  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France.  Louis  XIV.  filled  it 
with  his  splendour  till  he  left  it  for  Versailles. 
The  empty  hall  is  still  pointed  out  where  he 
witnessed  the  first  performance  of  Moliere’s 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  From  its  terrace 
Marshall  Saxe  used  to  review  a  regiment  of 
horse  by  way  of  solace  in  his  declining  years. 
It  was  plundered  at  the  Revolution,  and  given 
by  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  de  Wagram,  from 
whose  widow  it  was  purchased  by  public  sub¬ 
scription  and  presented  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  whose  heirs  now  possess  it. 

When  one  leaves  the  general  appearance  to 
examine  the  detail,  one  is  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  every  turn — it  is  so  profuse  and  so 
varied.  The  chimneys,  the  dormers,  the 
turrets,  and,  above  all,  the  great  central 
lantern,  are  covered  with  delicately  carved 
medallions,  and  corbels,  and  caps,  and  finials. 
Niches  with  the  shell  ornament  by  way  of 
canopy ;  pediments  with  heraldic  shields  and 
ribands  and  the  ubiquitous  salamander ; 
chimneys  crowned  with  lacelike  carving, 
far  too  minute  to  be  seen  so  far  aloft ; 
all  these  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  funds 
of  three  successive  monarchs  were  devoted  to 
the  work  ;  so  there  was  some  scope  for  the 
Universal  Carver  of  the  period.  If  anything, 
the  ornament  is  a  little  overdone  :  the  eye  is 
wearied,  and  the  brain  confused  with  the 
multitude  of  chimneys  and  turrets  and  dormers. 
One  of  each  would  be  enough  to  secure  the 
eternal  fame  of  an  ordinary  house.  And  all 
this  wealth  of  detail  breaks  forth  only  at  the 
parapet :  all  below  that  is  plain  ashlar,  save 
for  a  few  pilasters  and  windows  and  arched 
balconies.  The  plan  of  Chambord  alone 
would  make  it  ^picturesque.  The  plain  sur¬ 


faces  of  the  great  circular  towers  round  which 
the  shadows  creep  all  day,  the  constant 
sombreness  of  the  arcades,  and  the  winding 
strings  of  the  staircase  turrets  are  themselves 
elements  of  a  striking  group,  but  compared 
with  the  wilderness  of  ornament  which  adorns 
the  roof,  they  sink  into  insignificance.  Amid 
all  this  splendour  of  carving,  it  is  curious  to 
find  how  much  reliance  for  effect  has  been 
placed  upon  the  feeble  device  of  nailing  slates 
in  lozenges  and  circles,  and  by  way  of  filling 
up  panels  (fig.  8), — a  means  of  decoration 


which  entails  much  repair  and  a  constant 
appearance  of  neglect,  as  the  loss  of  a  single 
slate  visibly  spoils  the  figure  of  which  it 
formed  a  part. 

Of  all  the  staircases  which  this  district 
affords,  the  great  staircase  at  Chambord  is 
the  most  elaborate.  It  consists,  indeed,  of 
two,  winding  simultaneously  round  a  great 
hollow  newel,  or  enclosed  well,  some  10  ft.  or 
so  across.  The  diameter  is  large  enough  to 
allow  the  two  staircases  to  serve  the  same 
floors,  starting  and  landing  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  well.  The  walls  of  the  well  are 
pierced,  so  that,  as  it  has  been  said  by  many 
admiring  writers,  two  people  can  ascend  and 
descend  at  the  same  time  without  ever  meet¬ 
ing,  and  with  only  a  passing  glimpse  of  each 
other.  Above  the  flat  at  the  level  of  the 
parapets,  this  wide  well  is  carried  up  as  a 
turret  stair  to  the  top  of  the  great  lantern 
which  crowns  the  whole  work.  In  spite  of 
all  its  drawbacks,  however,  Chambord  well 
deserves  the  title  bestowed  by  the  guide-book 
of  “  la  merveille  de  la  Renaissance.” 

Perhaps,  of  the  three  chief  towns  of  this 
district,  Tours  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
cathedral  is  fine,  and  the  town  itself  is  largely 
made  up  of  ancient  houses  abutting  on  narrow 
streets,  in  which,  along  with  most  potent 
smells,  one  can  inhale  not  a  little  of  the 
atmosphere  of  four  centuries  ago.  Things 
were  newer  then  and  in  better  repair,  but 
their  main  forms  have  altered  little,  and  from 
some  of  the  paved  lanes,  not  wide  enough 
for  causeways,  you  can  step  into  little  court¬ 
yards  (fig.  9,  lithograph)  that  have  scarcely 
changed  since  they  were  built.  There  in 
one  corner  is  .the  winding  staircase  of 
wood,  under  a  roof  but  otherwise  open  ; 


close  by,  in  another  corner  (for  the  yard 
is  very  small)  is  the  well,  with  a  stone 
head  and  a  wooden  windlass ;  near  to  it  (far 
too  near  to  suit  our  sanitary  officers)  is  the 
drain,  leading — whither?  Immediately  be¬ 
hind  us,  as  we  sit,  is  the  other  side  of  yard, 
and  above  us  from  a  small  patch  of  sky,  fall 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  lighting  up  the 
squalor  which  has  settled  down  these  many 
years  on  the  picturesque  half-timber  walls. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  courtyards  in  Tours, 
if  you  will  only  dive  into  dark  entries ;  and  in 
the  search  for  that  which  has  not  changed, 
you  will  see  much  that  has  undergone  not¬ 
able  vicissitudes.  Here  is  a  turret  once 
corbelled  out  over  a  street,  but  now 
cut  back  to  the  wall  line,  and  reduced  to  half 
its  former  size ;  there  are  the  stone  labels  of 
an  ancient  mansion,  worn  away  by  packages 
hauled  up  and  down  by  a  crane, — for  the 
place  is  now  a  warehouse  ;  yonder  is  a  coach¬ 
house,  enclosing  a  grand  stone  pillar  that  still 
bears  shields  of  arms  and  some  of  the  little 
cupids  that  sprang  up  in  such  thousands 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  meet  at  every  step  some  mark  of  a 
bygone  age.  Eventually,  no  doubt  (if  you 
have  a  guide-book),  you  will  find  yourself  in 
the  house  called  after  Tristran  1’IIermite,  the 
hangman  of  Louis  XL,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that,  amid  the  various  mouldings,  one  is 
fashioned  like  a  rope.  The  house  is  of  brick, 
and  so  is  the  circular  staircase,  with  its  newel 
and  steps  cleverly  contrived  on  a  kind  of 
skew-vaulting,  that  winds  round  the  newel. 
Of  course,  there  is  said  to  be  an  oubliette,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  turret  signals  used  to 
be  made  to  the  towers  of  Plessis-les-Tours ; 
but  legends  are  often  fitted  to  localities 
without  much  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  in  these  cases  the  least  said  (in 
a  foreign  tongue)  the  soonest  mended.  Not 
far  from  this  house,  in  a  little  open  space,  is 
the  fountain  de  Beaune,  well  worth  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  its  carving. 

The  way  from  this  fountain  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  passes  across  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  of  which  nothing  is 
now  left  but  two  towers,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  other  at  some  distance  on 
the  other.  These  stood  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  and  the  north  end  of  the  north  tran¬ 
sept,  and  some  idea  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
abbey  may  thus  be  gathered.  Its  fame  was 
proportionate  to  its  magnitude,  and  it  was 
this  sacred  edifice,  or,  rather,  its  predecessor 
on  the  same  spot,  which  did  much  for  the 
making  of  Tours, — for  to  it  flocked  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  and  the  reputation  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Martin  gradually  gathered  round  it  a 
town  as  large  as  the  ancient  city  of  Tours,  to 
which  it  was  adjacent.  The  division  between 
the  two  towns  is  now  quite  obliterated,  and  a 
matter  merely  of  historical  interest.  The 
cathedral  is  an  interesting  building,  of  all 
styles  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
sixteenth,  during  which  long  interval  it  was 
continually  growing.  The  choir  is  of  vigorous 
Early  French  work,  the  western  towers  are 
strongly  tinged  with  Renaissance,  to  which 
period  belongs  the  charming  open  lantern  that 
crowns  the  staircase  of  the  southern  tower. 
The  north  tower  also  has  its  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  escalier  Royal  (fig.  10,  lithograph), 
an  open,  circular  staircase,  supported  on 
the  intersection  of  eight  thick  skeleton 
vaulting-ribs  at  the  parapet  level.  This 
north  tower  is  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  vaulted  dome,  on  the  keystone 
of  which  is  decipherable  part  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  French  and  Latin,  giving  the  date  of 
completion  (1507) :  an  mil  .  v  .  et  .  vii  . 

FVTFAICT  .  CE  .  NOBLE  .  CLOCHER  .  It  .  .  .  . 
NO  .  FETM  .  EST  .  ISTVD  .  ET  .  EST  .  MIEABILE  . 

oclis  ....  From  the  parapet  of  the  tower  a 
fine  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  town.  All 
round  is  a  wilderness  of  ancient  roofs  inter¬ 
sected  with  narrow,  crooked  streets  ;  here  and 
there  are  the  trees  of  a  garden,  and  yonder 
the  continuous  line  of  foliage  that  shades  the 
new  boulevard — above  the  roofs  rise  many 
towers,  notable  among  them  the  two  that 
mark  the  site  of  St.  Martin’s  Abbey  church  ; 
near  them,  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  is  the 
turret  called  after  Tristan  lTIermite;  and 
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far  away,  by  a  shining  roof,  we  are  told 
Plessis-les-Tours  can  be  seen.  Close  beneath 
our  feet  is  the  Tour  de  Guise,  interesting  to 
an  Englishman  as  being  the  last  relic  of  a 
Royal  palace  built  by  Henry  IT.  of  England  ; 
among  the  houses,  somewhere  by  the  Towers 
of  St.  Martin,  are  the  remains  of  the  cloisters 
of  that  church,  a  small  but  beautiful  piece  of 
Renaissance  work,  now  enclosed  in  the 
buildings  of  a  convent.  All  along  one  side 
of  the  town  flows  the  broad  river,  spanned  by 
a  long  bridge  across  which  in  January,  1871, 
the  German  army  entered  the  town. 

From  Tours  two  more  notable  chateaux  are 
reached,  Azay-le-Rideau*  and  Chenonceaux, 
as  well  as  the  memorable  town  of  Loches. 
Azay-le-Rideau  is  a  small  and  rather  curious 
little  market-town  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre. 
At  the  end  of  a  narrow  street  are  the  gates  of 
the  chateau,  which  lead  into  an  irregular  yard, 
across  which  the  visitor  finds  his  way  to  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  so  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  Though  smaller  than  the  chateaux 
already  visited,  it  is  quite  as  pleasing,  and  far 
less  overpowering  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
carved  subjects.  It  is  very  simple  in  plan, 
being  merely  L  shaped,  and  at  each  comer 
rises  a  circular  tower  crowned  with  a  steep 
conical  roof.  The  windows  are  ornamented 
with  the  usual  pilasters,  carved  in  low  relief, 
and  the  top  story  is  brought  forward  on  a 
row  of  bold  corbels,  recalling  the  methods  of 
military  architecture  already  almost  obsolete 
when  this  house  was  built.  The  front  entrance 
is  the  most  richly-treated  feature.  It  consists 
of  two  arches,  over  which  are  grouped  the 
double  windows  of  the  staircase,  two  stories 
high.  As  these  windows  (being  on  the  half¬ 
landings)  do  not  range  with  those  of  the  main 
floors,  they  are  enclosed  between  pilasters, 
and  thus  divided  from  the  main  front ;  they 
are  formed  into  a  feature  by  themselves,  and 
with  their  niches  and  carved  friezes  and 
panels  give  great  richness  and  importance  to 
the  entrance.  In  the  panels  beneath  the 
lower  windows  are  the  salamander  of 
Francis  I.  (fig.  11)  and  the  ermine  of  Anne  of 


Brittany  (fig.  12).  The  former  has  the  motto, 
u  Nutrisco  et  exstinguo,”  and  the  latter  “  Ung 
seul  desir.”  There  are  two  explanations  given 
of  this  device  and  motto  of  Francis.  One  is 
that  it  is  a  misreading  of  the  motto  on  a 
medal  which  was  struch  in  his  honour  in 
1504,  which  shows  a  salamander  in  flames 
and  the  Italian  words,  “  Notrisco.  albuono. 
stingo,  elreo.,  MCCCCCIIII.”  (I  nourish  the 
good  and  extinguish  the  bad) ;  and  the  other 
is  that  he  adopted  the  salamander  as  denoting 
his  ardent  disposition,  and  the  Latin  mntto, 
“  Nutrisco  et  exstinguo,”  as  implying  that 
while  nourishing  his  passions  he  could  at 
any  time  extinguish  them. 

The  interior  of  the  chateau  contains  many 
objects  of  interest  in  the  way  of  furniture 
and  pictures ;  and  the  staircase  is  not  in  a 
circular  tower,  but  consists  of  two  straight 
flights  to  each  floor,  lighted,  as  already  said, 
on  the  half-landing  by  the  windows  over  the 
front  door.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  stair¬ 

*  A  view  of  Azay-le-Rideau,  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  was  given  in  the  Builder  for  March  30  this  year. 


case  at  Chenonceaux,  but  while  the  vaulting 
of  that  is  enriched  at  the  intersections  with 
bosses  only,  this  at  Azay-le-Rideau  has  long 
ornamental  pendants,  which  give  it  a  very 
rich  appearance.  The  steps  themselves  are 
much  worn  away,  and  as  they  are  slippery 
with  long  use,  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  the 
ceiling  is  closely  allied  to  the  pain  of  taking  a 
sudden  seat  on  the  edge  of  a  step.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  chateau  near  the  river  adds  to  its 
charm,  as  some  of  the  water  is  utilised  to 
form  a  small  lake,  part  of  which  ripples  up  to 
the  very  walls  and  receives  the  image  of  the 
quaint  turrets  on  its  surface. 


fnrrry  TcTrO.C.1  YCcdi, 

Chateau  de  CHenohceAlk  . 

Even  more  picturesque  in  its  situation  is  the 
Chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  which  is  built  partly 
on  two  very  small  islands  on  the  Cher  and 
partly  on  piers  which  stretch  across  the  river 
and  form  an  actual  bridge,  carrying  two  long 
galleries.  At  the  present  time  the  aspect  of 
the  place  is  very  cheerless,  for  misfortunes  have 
befallen  the  owners,  and  the  place,  with  all 
its  furniture,  is  to  be  sold.  The  rooms  are  all 
but  empty,  the  tedious  process  of  removing  the 
furniture  and  the  accumulated  odds  and  ends 
of  years  is  coming  to  a  close ;  the  floors  are 
littered  with  scraps  of  paper,  and  pamphlets, 
and  old  newspapers  ;  workmen  pass  and  repass 
on  their  melancholy  task,  with  no  more 
feeling  for  its  sad  significance  than  if 
they  were  dragging  the  lots  about  in  an 
auction-room.  Eleven  o’clock  arrived,  they 
repair  to  the  servants’  hall,  which  soon 
resounds  with  their  mirth, — a  strange  con^ 
trast  to  the  decorum  which  reigned  there  in 
Madame’s  time.  And  the  house  itself  :  it  is 
restored,  of  course,  and  has  been  carefully 
kept  up,  the  very  pains  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  only  rendering  its  present 
condition  the  more  melancholy.  From  one 
empty  floor  to  another  the  visitor  can  wander 
at  his  will ;  all  the  rooms  are  open  to  his 
profane  step,  from  the  bath-room  with  its 
poor  frescoes,  bad  in  drawing  and  broad  in 
taste,  to  the  long  gallery,  where  the  ceiling 
was  undergoing  a  process  of  grand  decoration 
only  a  month  or  two  ago.  And  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  !  One  is  almost  thankful  to  find  it  cut 
short.  The  room  is  more  than  100  ft.  long, 
by  some  16  or  20  wide.  The  whole  ceiling 
is  covered  with  a  nightmare  of  the  clever 
French  art  of  to-day. 

It  represents,  in  divisions  which  run  con¬ 
fusedly  into  each  other,  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  specimens  of  whose  inhabitants, 
with  appropriate  surroundings,  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  real  objects,  such  as  spears 
and  assegais,  and  palm-leaves  and  many  pieces 
of  looking-glass,  all  secured  to  the  ceiling. 
This  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  is 
bewildering  enough  in  itself,  without  making 
the  imagination  pass  at  a  bound  (as  it  must) 
from  Paris  to  Pekin,  or  Trouville  to  the 
Transvaal.  And  yet  the  whole  thing  is  done 
with  wonderful  cleverness  and  skill,  and  we 
may  at  least  be  grateful  that  modern  French 
art  has  not  given  us  on  this  ceiling  the  acres 
of  the  gory  and  the  nude  with  which  it 
delights  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Salon. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  chateau  is  not 
relieved  by  going  to  the  large,  neglected 
Italian  garden,  where  decay  must  have  set  in 
long  ago.  But  when  it  was  cared  for,  and 
kept  in  good  order,  when  the  rank  weeds  did 
not  half  clothe  the  surface,  and  when  the 
parapet  walls  were  entire,  the  effect  must 


have  been  very  fine.  The  parapet  walls  are 
treated  in  a  curious  but  effective  manner. 
They  are  covered  with  a  reddish  stucco  into 
which  black  cinders  have  been  stuck  while 
wet,  in  a  series  of  exceedingly  elegant  designs. 
The  process,  however,  would  be  somewhat 
costly,  for,  although  the  materials  are  cheap, 
it  would  require  a  trained  and  skilful  hand  to 
arrange  them  (fig.  13). 

In  spite  of  the  unsparing  restoration  that 
has  taken  place,  there  is  much  that  is  old  and 
genuine  left  in  the  chateau,  such  as  ironwork 
and  woodwork,  and  sixteenth-century  wall¬ 
coverings.  The  staircase  is  (as  already  noticed) 
treated  in  a  different  way  from  most  of  those 
in  the  district,  being  in  straight  flights  re¬ 
turning  on  each  other  (fig.  14,  lithograph). 
The  plan  of  the  vaulting  of  the  entrance 
corridor,  too,  is  rather  unusual  (fig.  16).  The 


whole  place,  with  its  drawbridges,  and  turrets, 
and  its  isolated  tower,  with  the  water  flowing 
beneath  it,  its  landing-stage,  and  the  long  lines 
of  its  Italian  garden,  forms  a  group  as  pictu¬ 
resque  as  it  is  uncommon ;  and  withal,  the 
Englishman,  as  he  gazes  upon  it,  feels  that  in 
his  own  land  are  things  he  likes  even  better. 

Between  Chenonceaux  and  Tours  is  the  little 
town  of  Bl6r6,  also  on  the  Cher,  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  is  to  be  seen  a  curious 
monument  of  the  Renaissance,  called  La 
Chapelle  du  MarcluS  (see  separate  lithograph 
plate).  This,  at  least,  is  not  restored :  it  bears 
on  its  face  and  all  about  it  marks  of  the 
uninterrupted  neglect  of  a  long  series  of 
years.  It  is,  however,  under  official  patronage, 
for  the  key  is  kept  at  the  Mairie,  and  so 
long  as  wilful  destruction  is  averted,  it  tells 
its  tale,  and  will  tell  it,  as  well  as,  and 
better  than,  if  the  most  learned  savant  from 
Paris  were  brought  down  to  set  it  to  rights. 
It  is  a  two-storied  structure ;  the  lower  one 
is  vaulted,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel:  the 
upper  one  is  domed  and  is  inaccessible,  no 
traces  of  any  means  of  access  being  visible. 
The  detail  is  all  of  good  Renaissance  charac¬ 
ter,  the  carving  of  the  capitals  and  the  piscina 
being  of  the  usual  beautiful  delicacy.  It  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  Guillaume  de  Seigne 
in  1526,  and,  as  he  was  Receiver-General 
of  the  Artillery,  the  doorway  is  carved 
with  cannons  shooting  forth  flames,  and  with 
panels  of  cannon-balls  and  flames.  The 
building,  though  small,  is  of  considerable 
interest. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  past  many 
dwellings  cut  in  the  rock  through  which, 
ages  ago,  the  river  slowly  made  its  channel, 
the  railway  finds  its  way  back  to  Tours.  But 
as  we  leave  this  fertile  district  where  the 
acacia  blossoms  scent  the  air,  as  we  recall 
the  princely  pile  of  Chambord,  the  terraces  of 
Chaumont  high  above  the  Loire,  the  rooms 
at  Blois  empty  of  everything  but  gloomy 
memories,  as  we  think  of  the  shadows  that 
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lie  round  Azay-le-Rideau,  or  the  air  of  desola¬ 
tion  that  envelopes  romantic  Chenonceaux, 
we  feel  that  in  our  own  land  we  have  places 
no  less  beautiful,  and  we  look  forward  to 
■driving  once  more  in  quest  of  ancient  manor- 
houses  through  quiet  lanes  amid  the  fragrance 
of  our  English  bean-fields. 


NOTES. 


i  OT  the  least  important  of  the  many 
schemes  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Post  Office  for  the 
public  benefit  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  Monday  next.  We  refer  to  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Money  Orders,  the  issue  of  which 
will,  however,  for  the  present,  be  confined  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  important  centres.  They  will  be 
a  somewhat  expensive  luxury, — the  commis¬ 
sion  being  exactly  double  that  upon  ordinary 
Inland  Money  Orders,— and  will  not  be  issued 
for  a  greater  amount  than  KM.  In  addition 
to  the  increased  commission,  a  charge  will  be 
made,  at  the  ordinary  Inland  rate,  “  for  the 
official  telegram  authorising  payment  at  the 
office  of  payment,  and  for  the  repetition 
thereof,  the  minimum  being  9d.”  The  highei 
scale  for  commission  may  be  easily  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  additional  charge  for  transmis¬ 
sion,  &c.,  will  probably  prevent  many  from 
making  use  of  the  new  system.  The  charge 
for  the  repetition  of  the  message  might  very 
well  be  borne  by  the  Department,  seeing  that 
at  is  quite  as  important  to  them  as  to  the  re¬ 
mitter  that  correct  particulars  should  be  tele¬ 
graphed.  Of  course,  any  message  to  the  payee 
concerning  the  remittance  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  sender  at  the  usual  rate ;  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  it  seems  likely  that  the  system  will  be 
rather  too  costly  to  be  very  extensively 
adopted.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  provides  a 
ready  means  for  the  immediate  remittance  of 
small  sums,  certain  kinds  of  business  transac¬ 
tions  will  be  facilitated,  and  if  the  exper 
ment  proves  successful  in  the  towns  selected, 
it  will  doubtless  be  extended. 


foundation  for  both  sculpture  and  painting — 
should  not  be  discarded. 


T I  DIE  Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  applied 
-L  for  a  new  Charter,  and,  amongst  the 
reasons  for  that  request  being  granted,  it  is 
etated  that  “  the  Academy  has,  since  the 
■existing  Charter  was  granted,  carried  its 
■objects  into  effect  with  much  success.” 

Several  letters  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Scotsman  with  the  object  of  refuting  that 
assertion.  Especial  objection  is  taken  to  the 
manner  iu  which  the  pension  fund  has  been 
administered.  The  word  “aged”  has  been 
held  to  apply  to  all  members  who  reach  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  not  as  implying  that  they 
are  incapacitated  or  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  members  in  possession 
of  ample  means  have  not  scrupled  to  claim  a 
pension,  thereby  decreasing  the  amount 
available  for  needy  members  and  widows. 

The  Academy,  it  is  maintained,  was  estab¬ 
lished  “  not  to  enrich  artists,  but  to 
advance  art,”  and  that  it  has  not  done  so 
to  the  extent  that  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  The  full  designation  of  the 
body  is  “  The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, ’’  but 
amongst  the  three  allied  arts  the  latter  two 
have  been  almost  ignored.  There  is  a  life 
school  for  the  painter,  but  no  modelling  class 
for  the  sculptor,  or  any  means  of  instruction 
for  the  architectural '  student.  Mr.  Dick 
Peddie  is  the  only  architect  who  is  an  Acade¬ 
mician,  and  he  defends  the  body  of  which  he 
is  a  member ;  but  he  meets  with  a  plucky 
opponent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J .  Blanc,  who  is  an  outsider.  “  Painters,”  he 
says,  “  may  have  a  claim  to  first  place,  but  not 
to  a  monopoly,  as  they  have  at  present,  and  as 
is  proposed  in  the  new  Charter.  Propor¬ 
tionate  representation  alone  can  secure  what 
the  public,  and  especially  the  art  section  of 
it,  have  a  right  to  look  for.  Why  divorce 
architecture  till  there  is  not  one  prac¬ 
tising  architect  on  the  Academy  roll  P  Surely 
the  art  which  has  given  a  home  to  the 

Academy  for  upwards  of  forty  years — the  _  _ _ 

art  which  makes  a  city,  the  art  which  lays  the  j  modus  operandi. 


"jV/f ESSRS.  POWELL,  of  Whitefriars* 
DT-L  had  on  .view  last  week  a  very  fine 
stained-glass  window,  circular  in  form,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Holiday,  and  intended  for 
the  Library  of  the  Drew  Theological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Madison,  New  Jersey.  The  sub¬ 
ject  given  to  Mr.  Holiday  was  “  Theology,” 
the  treatment  being  left  entirely  to  the 
artist  without  any  further  suggestion.  He 
has  represented  “  Theologia”  as  a  draped 
female  figure  in  a  smaller  circle  in  the  centre 
of  the  window,  seated  on  a  globe  and  facing 
the  spectator,  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
figure,  above  the  globe,  being  fille'1  by  two 
angels  in  adoration  with  outspread  wings. 
Across  the  circle,  behind  the  figure  but  in 
front  of  the  attendant  angels,  runs  a  broad 
inscription  bar  with  the  words, — “  sicut  • 

EXAX.TANTUR  *  CCELI  •  A  *  TERRA  *  SIC  * 
EXALTAT2E  '  SUNT  1  VIA2  '  MEA3  *  A  1  YIIS  . 

vestris.”  Around  the  outer  circle  of  the 
window  are  grouped  allegorical  figures  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  “  Theologia.”  In  the  upper  portion 
appear  “  Fides,”  “  Caritas,”  and  “  Spes” ;  below 
are  on  one  side  “  Historia”  and  “Philosophia,” 
on  the  opposite  side  “  Scientia”  and  “  Ars,”  and 
beneath  is  appropriately  placed  the  figure  of 
“  Ilumilitas  ”  leading  forward  by  the  hand  a 
child  who  looks  upward  to  the  centre  figure, 
with  the  motto  “  Docebit  •  mites  *  vias  '  suas.” 
The  design  is  truly  decorative  in  style  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  material,  but  without  the  slightest 
affectation  of  archaism  or  Mediaeval  stiffness 
the  figures  are  natural  and  free  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  but  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  space 
well  without  any  appearance  of  constraint. 
The  warmest  and  richest  colour  is  reserved  for 
the  central  compartment,  the  rest  being  kept 
subordinate  but  still  rich  in  tone.  The  window 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Holiday’s  designs, 
and  has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
Powell  from  his  coloured  cartoon. 


A  MONG-  the  small  pavilions  of  various 
kinds  which  skirt  the  char-a-banc  rail¬ 
way  at  Paris,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  end,  is  a 
neaf>looking  house  bearing  the  name  of 
“Eiffel.  ’  This,  which  is  one  small  compart¬ 
ment  with  a  central  passage  and  a  door  at 
each  end,  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  M.  Eiffel’s  engineering  works 
previous  to  the  Eiffel  Tower ;  but  the  show  is 
not  very  extensive.  It  principally  consists 
of  one  model  and  some  drawings  illustrating 
a  couple  of  large  iron  bridges  constructed  on  a 
special  plan  of  M.  Eiffel’s,  and  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  illustrate  that  use  of  arched  ribs  which 
he  claimed  the  other  day  to  have  invented, 
and  to  have  applied  to  the  lowest  story  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  A  sketch  of  one  of  these,  made 
from  the  diagrams  exhibited,  will  indicate 
better  than  words  the  nature  of  the  work 


UNDER  the  heading  “Floral  Anachronisms 
in  Art,”  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  in  a  letter  in 
the  Field  of  last  week,  calls  attention  to  an 
amusing  instance  of  anachronism  in  Mr.  Dendy 
Sadler’s  clever  picture,  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy,  “  The  Widow’s  Birthday.”  He 
says : — 

“The  gentlemen  are  all  three  attired  in  costumes 
such  as  were  worn  towards  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  say  from  1770  to  1800.  Trained  over  the 
front  of  the  widow’s  house  is  a  tine  specimen  of 
Clematis  jackmanii.  It  is  quite  characteristic,  and 
admirably  painted.  This  beautiful  clematis  is  a 
hybrid,  which  was  produced,  about  1S55,  by  cross¬ 
ing  Clematis  viticella  with  C.  lanuginosa,  the 
latter  species  having  been  brought  to  Europe  from 
China  for  the  first  time  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Fortune. 
The  clematis  portrayed  in  the  picture  did  not  exist 
till  some  seventy  years  after  the  date  at  which  the 
costumes  of  the  gentlemen  were  worn.  Again, 
Clematis  jackmanii  blooms  in  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August ;  by  the  end  of  the  latter 
month  the  flowers  are  over  and  the  petals  shed.  In 
the  picture  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  yet  one  of  the 
gentlemen  bears  a  brace  of  partridges,  which  indi¬ 
cates  September.” 

The  partridges  along  with  the  flower  in  bloom 
was  a  great  slip  ;  in  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  the  charge,  we  do  not  see  that  painters 
are  bound  to  know  the  history  of  gardening. 
The  two  mistakes  are  of  a  different  order.  The 
flower  might  just  as  well  have  been  produced 
a  century  earlier,  if  gardeners  had  been  as 
expert  and  enterprising  as  in  later  times ; 
but  it  could  not  have  bloomed  in  partridge¬ 
shooting  time.  An  expert  critic  could  pro¬ 
bably  pick  out  many  more  instances  of  the 
inattention  of  painters  to  the  actual  facts  of 
what  they  are  pourtraying.  We  will  give 
one  mechanical  error  from  the  last  Academy ; 
in  a  picture  representing  men  at  the  pump  on 
board  a  ship  the  pump  is  shown  as  a  double 
plunger  one,  worked  by  a  crosshead  handle, 
one  stroke  being  down  while  the  other  is  up : 
but  the  water  is  shown  pouring  out  of  the 
nozzle  on  the  down  stroke  side  as  freely  as 
out  of  the  other  side,  the  artist  having  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  painting  a  pump  and 
water  pouring  out,  without  thinking  of  the 


illustrated.  This  is  the  rough  elevation  of 
the  bridge  erected  by  M.  Eiffel  over  the  Douro, 
m  which  an  arched  form  is  combined  with 
a  straight  girder.  The  system  of  building 
the  curvilinear  girder  from  a  very  narrow 
base  looks  very  workmanlike  in  the  sense 
that  it  allows  easily  for  the  provision  for 
movement  of  the  girder  under  variation  of 
temperature  (as  it  is  allowed  for  in  the  same 
way  on  the  roof  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines) ; 
it  has  however  the  objection  of  concentrating  an 
enormous  weight  on  a  very  small  impost  area. 
The  manner  in  which  the  masonry  pier  is  built 
to  provide  abutment  for  the  curved  rib  is 
shown  in  the  enlarged  sketch  of  the  pier. 
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These  bridges  have  a  bold  and  very  original 
appearance,  but  we  hear  that  they  have  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  execution;  that 
they  sway  to  a  certain  extent,  which  indicates 
an  error  in  theory  of  construction,  and  that 
bolts  have  been  known  to  drop  from  them 
into  the  vallies  beneath,  with,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderable  chance  of  injury  to  persons  passing, 
which  indicates,  if  not  error,  at  least  defi¬ 
ciency  of  another  kind  in  the  practice  of 
construction. 

THE  following  information,  given  by  Sir 
H.  Maxwell  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  roof  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  is  we  presume  authentic  as  to  its 
facts,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  those  of  our 
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readers  who  have  not  noticed  it  in  the  Times 
report : — 

“  In  answer  to  Mr.  Isaacson.  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
said,— The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  has  been  re¬ 
cently  inspected  and  is  in  good  condition,  with  some 
exceptions  round  the  dormers  on  the  eastern  side, 
it  is,  however,  proposed  to  remove  these  dormers 
shortly,  and  to  make  good  any  defects.  There  are 
no  bolts  holding  the  slates  on  the  roof,  the  old 
slating  having  been  held  on  by  very  small  oak  pins 
weighing  under  an  ounce  each,  some  of  which,  dis¬ 
placed  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  may  possibly 
have  fallen.  The  remainder  of  the  slates,  which 
were  fixed  after  the  explosion,  are  secured  in  the 
usual  way  with  copper  nails.” 


AT  the  death,  on  March  6  last,  of  Louisa, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Kinnoul,  it  was 
stated  that  she  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
lady  patronesses  who  in  a  former  generation 
gave  a  cachet  to  society,  and  ruled  supreme  in 
the  assembly-rooms  in  King-street,  St. 
James’ s-square.  Almack’s  was  since  known 
as  Willis’s  Rooms,  from  the  Mr.  Willis  who 
there  succeeded  to  Almack,  and  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  his  son,  now  deceased.  In  June, 
1886,  a  company  was  incorporated  by  name 
of  “  Willis’s  Rooms  (Limited)  ”  to  purchase 
the  business,  with  effects,  stock-in-trade,  &c., 
from  Mr.  James  Taylor  for  55,000/.,  of 
which  sum  the  larger  portion  was  to 
be  obtained  on  mortgage.  By  order  of 
the  first  mortgagees  the  whole  leasehold 
property  is  to  be  put  up,  as  a  going  concern, 
for  sale  at  auction  in  October  next.  The  pro¬ 
perty  is  held  upon  leases,  with  covenanted 
extension,  for  about  fifty-five  years  unexpired, 
at  an  aggregate  rent  of  1,248/.,  reduced  by  a 
portion  let  off  for  445/.,  to  803/.  per  annum. 
It  comprises  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  King-street, 
southern  side.  No.  27  is  a  picture-shop ; 
No.  28  a  wine  merchant’s,  with  part  reserved 
for  the  Orleans  Club  billiard-rooms.  No.  26, 
designed  by  Robert  Mylne  for  Almack,  con¬ 
tains  the  big  hall  or  ball-room,  90  ft.  by  42  ft., 
two  large  ante-rooms,  a  supper  or  assembly 
room,  45  ft.  by  42  ft.,  with  serving-rooms, 
offices,  and  the  like,  and  a  range  of  living- 
rooms  above.  To  Almack,  a  Scotsman,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern  and  the  present  Brooks’s  Club,  we 
adverted  in  a  “  Note  ”  on  December  8 
last.  On  February  12,  1765,  be  opened 
his  new  rooms  in  King  -  street  with  an 
ill-attended  assembly,  as  is  described  by 
Walpole  in  a  letter  of  14th  idem  to  Lord 
Hertford.  For  particulars  of  the  balls  and 
routs  that  were  celebrated  at  Almack  s  by  a 
circle  whose  rigid  exclusiveness  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  our  readers  should  turn  to  the  pages 
of  “  Recollections  of  Society,”  by  the  late  Lady 
Clementina  Davies,  nde  Drummond  (1872), 
Captain  Gronow’s  “Reminiscences”  (1872), 
and  the  “  Journal  ”  of  T.  Ilaikes,  and  similar 
books.  Hither  removed  the  Dilettanti  Society 
upon  the  demolition  of  “  The  Thatched 
House,”  St.  James’s-street ;  and  carried  their 
fine  collection  of  portraits,  whereof  the  two 
groups  by  Sir  Joshua  were  lately  placed  in  the 
new  staircase  at  the  National  Gallery.  Here 
Braham  and  Mrs.  Billington  enchanted  their 
audiences  eighty  years  ago  ;  here  Charles 
Kemble  gave  readings  from  Shakspeare ;  and 
at  Willis  s  Rooms,  in  1851,  Thackeray  first 
lectured  in  public,  choosing  for  theme  the 
English  humourists,  he  being  then  at  work 
writing  “  Esmond.” 


THE  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  have 
approached  the  Government  with  the 
object  of  procuring  the  concession  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  behind  the  ornamental 
stone  screen  in  front  of  the  General  Register 
House.  This  portion  of  the  city  may  be 
looked  upon  as  its  Charing  Cross,  where  there 
is  a  concentration  of  traffic  from  all  directions. 
A  movement  with  this  object  was  made  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  screen  wall  was  then 
placed  back  several  feet  from  its  original 
position.  Considerable  opposition  was  raised 
to  that  proceeding,  as  it  was  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  that  damage  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  fine  architectural  effect  of  the  facade  of 
the  Register  House,  which  owes  much  to  the 
screen  in  front  of  it.  The  fears  entertained 
were  not  realised,  but  we  suspect  that  a  fur¬ 


ther  concession  will  have  a  damaging  effect 
aesthetically.  It  is  at  the  east  end,  at  the 
top  of  Leith-street,  where  the  congestion  of 
traffic  is  most  felt,  and  the  throwing  back  of 
the  screen,  or  its  total  removal,  seems  the 
only  feasible  means  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty. 

TIIE  site  fixed  upon  for  the  new  Scottish 
National  Observatory  is  the  eastern 
slope  of  Blackford  Hill,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Edinburgh.  This  hill  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  City  as  a  place  of  public 
recreation,  and  the  Town  Council  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  give  up  the  portion 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  new  build¬ 
ings  at  the  same  cost  per  acre  as  was  paid  for 
it.  As  already  stated  in  this  place,  the  old 
observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill  has  been 
acquired  by  the  city,  and  the  new  buildings 
are  to  contain  the  magnificent  set  of  instru¬ 
ments  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  _ ■ 

AN  archaic  marble  relief  which  has  been 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
Athens  is  published  in  the  new  issue  of  the 
“  Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Ilelffinique  ” 
(xiii.  v.,  1889),  by  M.  Lechat.  The  relief  is 
remarkable  in  the  first  place  for  the  admirable 
preservation  of  its  ancient  colour.  The  back¬ 
ground  has  been  painted  blue ;  the  hair  is 
mostly  red,  but  in  one  case  brown,  and  the  dress 
of  the  figures  is  partly  red,  part  ly  brown.  We 
mention  the  colour  especially  because  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  reproduction  is  not  a  coloured 
one.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  scene  re¬ 
presented.  A  man  walks  in  front,  piping  on 
the  double-flute ;  behind  him  come  three 
women  figures  dancing.  Were  this  all  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
relief  to  represent  Hermes  with  the  three 
dancing  nymphs, — a  well-known  type  pre¬ 
served  in  countless  reliefs ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  is  a  curious  addition,— -the  last 
woman  holds  by  the  hand  a  diminutive  male 
figure,  possibly  a  child,  possibly  a  mortal 
of  small  stature  as  compared  to  the  three 
goddesses.  M.  Lechat  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounces  the  design  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  three  Graces  led  by  Hermes ;  he  thinks 
the  small  male  figure  is  a  mortal  initiated  to 
their  dance ;  but  M.  Lechat  goes  rather  too 
fast  in  drawing  this  conclusion.  That  the 
Graces  were  worshipped  near  the  Propyhea 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  and  the  relief 
in  two  fragments  was  found  not  far  away ; 
but  the  reliefs  hitherto  known  of  the  Graces 
represent  them  alone,  without  Hermes ;  the 
figure  of  the  diminutive  mortal  joining  the 
dance  is  also  wholly  without  precedent.  Be 
the  subject  what  it  may,  the  design  is  very 
interesting,  and  will  remind  many  a  traveller 
of  the  syrtos  he  may  still  see  danced  by  the 
modern  Greek  peasant. 


T  a  sitting  of  the  Consistory  Court,  in 
St.  Paul s,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Dr.  Trist¬ 
ram,  Q.C.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  granted 
a  faculty  for  the  carrying  out  of  various  im¬ 
provements  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary,  Islington.  The  vicar,  it  seems,  has 
undertaken  to  make  very  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  towards  the  building  of  a  Mission 
and  Parish  hall,  whose  site  he  has  purchased, 
and  of  a  new  vicarage  house,  both  of  which 
will  abut  upon  the  burial-ground.  So  a 
faculty  was  sought  for  the  making  of  a  new 
pathway  through  the  churchyard.  This 
pathway,  like  the  others  here,  will  be 
railed  in,  and  be  fitted  with  end  gates.  The 
Fire  Brigade  station,  as  we  are  informed, 
stands  on  the  site  (once  the  “  Old  Parr’s 
Head  ”  yard  and  skittle-ground)  of  the 
former  vicarage  whereat,  during  the  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
stay  with  the  Reverend  George  Strahan,  son 
to  William  Strahan,  the  King’s  Printer,  and 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  Greek  testaments 
and  Latin  bibles.  In  this  churchyard  were 
buried  his  friend,  John  Nichols  (1826),  of 
“  Literary  Anecdote  ”  fame  ;  Richard  Earlom 
(1822),  engraver  of  Claude’s  “  Liber  V  eri- 
tatis  ” ;  and  Osborne  (1763),  whom  Johnson 
chastised  for  impertinence.  The  Parish  church,  | 


having  a  tower  of  brick  and  a  stone  steeple, 

was  built  in  1751-4  after  the  designs  of 
Lancelot  Dowbiggin,  who  competed  with 
Gwyn  and  Mylne  for  the  making  of  old 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  His  design  for  the 
bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  April,  1756.  On  taking 
down  the  old  Gothic  church,  the  date  “  1483 
was  found  inscribed  on  a  stone  beneath  the 
western  gallery.  A  woodcut  of  it,  after 
Toms’s  view  of  1738,  will  be  found  in  Hone’s 
“  Every-Day  Book,”  vol.  ii.,  cols.  505-6.  The 
churchyard,  of  about  one  acre  and  a  half,  was 
laid  out  in  1884,  at  cost  of  the  Vestry  and 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
latter  body  set  about  the  widening  of  Upper- 
street  rather  more  than  two  years  ago.  Those 
alterations  have  almost  quite  destroyed  the 
old-fashioned  aspect  of  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare.  Augustus  Welby  Pugin’s  drawings  of 
old  Islington  were  engraved  on  thirty-one 
copper-plates  in  1810.  Amongst  the  best 
illustrated  books  upon  its  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy,  are  J.  Nelson’s,  4to  (1810),  and  T.  E. 
Tomlin’s  “  Perambulation,”  8vo  (1858).  We 
read,  also,  that  the  Vestry,  having  decided  to 
adopt  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts,  will  borrow  50,000/.  wherewith  to  pro¬ 
vide  three  separate  establishments  for  a 
population  which  already  exceeds  300,000 
persons.  _ _ 

WE  regret  that  we  received  last  week 
a  copy  of  the  Coventry  Tunes  of 
August  21,  containing  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Webster,  the  clerk  of  works  who  has  been 
employed  at  the  work  on  St.  Michael’s  tower, 
too  late  to  comment  on  the  said  letter  as  we- 
would  have  wished.  It  affords  a  striking' 
example  of  the  curious  union  of  scientific 
ignorance  with  inordinate  vanity,  or  what  is. 
sometimes  called  “bumptiousness,”  which 
frequently  distinguishes  those  who  boast  of 
being  “  practical  men.”  In  a  letter  over¬ 
flowing  with  self-complacency,  Mr.  Webster 
undertakes  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  of  the  architects,  St.  Michael’s  tower 
can  be  made  strong  enough  to  swing  the  pealJ 
of  bells  again ;  and  this  is  how  it  is  to  be 
done : — 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  iron  built  into- 
walls  will  never  rust  or  corrode,  because  the- 
atmosphere  cannot  get  at  it.  On  this  principle, 
iron  hoop  bond  is  always  built  into  thin  brick  walls 
—it  adds  great  strength  to  th  m,  and  certainly 
never  rusts.  Where  iron  is  built  and  bedded  in 
with  pure  Portland  cement  the  strength  obtained  is. 
immense,  because  Portland  cement  has  an  affinity 
for  iron,  as  it  has  for  stone.  It  is,  practically 
speaking,  as  hard  as  iron,  and  goes  right  into  the- 
stone.  (If  iron  is  objected  to,  u=e  copper.)  This- 
fn.ct — which  cannot  bo  questioned — bflno-  admitted, 
that  a  plate  of  iron  used  in  this  way  must  strengthen 
the  wall  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  or  to  calculate  it,  the  only  problem  to  be- 
solved  is  one  of  simple  multiplication  ;  put  as  many 
of  these  bands  into  the  walls  as  will  make  the 
steeple  strong  enough  to  allow  the  bells  to  be  rung 
up  in  full  peal  in  the  octagon .” 

It  seems  too  absurd  to  notice  such  a  state¬ 
ment  seriously,  but  as  some  people  in  Coventry 
seem  to  be  making  a  kind  of  oracle  of  Mr. 
Webster,  they  had  better  be  told  plainly  that 
the  statement  above  quoted  is  only  remark¬ 
able  for  the  astonishing  ignorance  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  which  it  displays  as  coming  from  a  clerk 
of  works  ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  building  experience  that  iron  in  any 
quantity  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  things 
that  can  be  put  into  stone  or  brick  walls ;  and. 
that  as  to  the  analogy  of  hoop-iron  bond,  Mr. 
Webster  is  wrong  in  three  different  senses. 
1st,  hoop-iron  bond  being  so  thin  in  sub¬ 
stance  cannot  be  compared  in  its  effects 
with  thicker  masses  of  the  same  metal; 
secondly,  it  is  not  looked  upon  now,  by  the 
best  constructors,  as  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  assistance  in  tying  together  new 
walls  on  a  risky  foundation,  and  is  somewhat 
doubtfully  regarded  even  in  that  capacity ; 
thirdly,  that  even  hoop-iron  bond  has  been 
known  to  rust  sufficiently  to  cause  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  wall.  Col.  Seddon  in  his 
“Builder's  Work”  (the  best  practical  book 
on  building  construction  of  late  years)* 
mentions  a  case  where  hoop-iron  bond  rusted 
up  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,. 
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and  caused  the  fall  of  a  prison  wall  under  a 
wind  pressure  which  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  effect  on  it.  Perhaps  after  this  the 
wiseacres  who  have  been  u  running  ’’  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  local  paper  referred  to  will 
think  it  as  well  to  receive  his  effusions  with 
a  little  more  caution. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ELECTRICAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  applications  of  electri¬ 
city,  but  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  it 
should  also  comprise  industrial  exhibits.  The 
display  cannot  compare  in  extent  with  the  vast 
shows  of  electric  and  power  plant  to  which  the 
public  have  become  accustomed  of  late  years, 
and  on  this  account  it  was  the  more  disappoint¬ 
ing  that  a  great  many  of  the  exhibits  were  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  far  from  complete,  while 
vacant  spaces  alone  served  to  mark  what  the 
official  catalogue  led  one  to  suppose  would 
eventually  be  filled  with  objects  of  great 
interest. 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Lancaster  &  Co.,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  are  the  engineers  to  the  committee.  The 
lighting  undertaken  by  them  has  been  carried 
out  by  means  of  Thomson-Houston  plant ;  forty 
arc  lamps  of  2,000  candle-power  are  used — 
twenty-four  in  the  Hall  itself,  six  in  the  Winter 
Garden,  and  ten  outside  the  building. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  artificial 
coal  mine,  which,  when  finished,  will  give 
those  who  do  not  care  about  going  down  a  real 
pit  an  excellent  idea  of  what  a  working  mine  is 
like.  The  scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
F°ggs>  engineer  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  aim  has  been  to  make  it  as  realistic  as 
possible.  The  lift  is  not  yet  in  working  order, 
but  it  is  constructed  so  that  when  visitors  have 
been  lowered  a  little  distance  the  walls  of  the 
shaft  move  rapidly  upwards,  while  an  artificial 
draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a  Blackman’s 
fan,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Finally,  the  cage  reaches  the  cellars 
Df  the  hall,  where  everything  is  arranged  as  in 
m  actual  mine.  At  present  the  illusion  is  spoilt 
by  the  temporary  entrance  being  down  a  few 
3teps  through  a  side  door.  Close  by  the  head 
3f  the  pit-shaft  the  National  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  call  office,  which  is  placed  at  the 
Sisposal  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 

The  Machinery-hall  is  in  the  opposite  corner 
>f  the  building,  and  may  next  be  visited.  Steam 
s  supplied  from  two  Galloway  boilers  capable 
fi  working  up  to  300  h.-p.,  each,  at  a  pressure  of 
tOO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Messrs.  Greenwood 
k  Batley,  of  Leeds,  exhibit  an  80  h.-p.  Arming- 
;on  &  Sims  engine,  which  drives  the  Thomson- 
Elouston  dynamo  for  the  Committee’s  lighting. 
Messrs.  Ruston,  Proctor,  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  have 
m  80  h.-p.  compound  engine  ;  Messrs.  Robey  & 
Jo.,  of  Lincoln,  a  30  h.-p,  compound,  and  two 
iigh-speed  electric  light  engines,  only  one  of 
which  is  compound.  These  latter  run  by  no 
means  silently,  and  will  not  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  high-speed  engines  of  certain 
3ther  makers,  the  beautifully-balanced  parts  of 
which  ensure  silent  working  with  a  minimum 
af  wear  and  tear.  There  is  also  an  Otto  gas- 
angine,  in  which  the  old  slide-valve  is  dispensed 
with  and  an  ignition-tube  used. 

Just  outside  the  Machinery-hall,  the  Anglo- 
American  Brush  Company  have  erected  a 
Haworth  vertical  compound  engine,  which 
Irives  their  exhibit  in  a  somewhat  novel  way. 
rhe  engine  drives  a  35  Kilowatt  Mordey  alter - 
lator,  giving  2,000  volts ;  part  of  the  current 
joes  direct  to  a  transformer  circuit  of  100  volts 
for  lighting  a  portion  of  the  Hall  with  eight 
2,000  candle-power  Brush  alternate-current  arc 
amps,  in  series  with  each  of  which  is  put  an 
.mpedance  coil.  The  rest  of  the  current  goes  to 
i  24  Kilowatt  Mordey  alternator,  which  is  thus 
nade  to  act  as  a  motor,  and  drives  an  E2 
/ictoria  Machine  for  supplying  400  incandescent 
amps.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not,  of 
jourse,  be  used  in  practice,  but  in  view  of 
•ecent  controversy,  this  particular  exhibit  is  of 
rery  great  interest. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Goldston,  of  Middlesbrough,  has 
ilways  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Brush 
;ystem,  and  the  lighting  he  has  undertaken  is 
larried  out,  entirely  in  series,  from  a  Brush 
iynamo-machine,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
levices  of  his  own.  To  one  of  the  high-speed 
lobey  engines,  driving  Mr.  Goldston’s  dynamo, 
b  attached  an  electrical  governor  for  constant 


current,  to  which  has  been  added  a  heavy 
armature,  which  falls  and  cuts  off  steam  should 
the  current  stop,  thus  preventing  all  danger 
from  racing.  An  ordinary  Brush  regulator, 
connected  as  a  shunt  across  the  field  magnet 
coils  of  the  dynamo,  is  also  placed  in  position, 
and  can  be  used  instead  of  the  electrical 
governor.  The  fifteen  Brush  arc  lamps  so  con¬ 
trolled  run  with  remarkable  steadiness,  in  series 
with  fifty  32-candle-power  low  resistance 
incandescent  lamps ;  these  latter  are  fitted  with 
an  exceedingly  simple  form  of  cut-out,  which 
is  placed  entirely  inside  the  bulb.  A  special 
form  of  main  switch,  to  be  used  in  each  house 
in  town  lighting,  completes  the  special  features 
of  Mr.  Goldston’s  system. 

Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
exhibit  a  new  form  of  dynamo-machine  for  the 
first  time ;  it  is  four-poled,  with  a  flattened  ring 
armature,  the  coils  coupled  up  so  as  to  need  but 
two  brushes.  The  field  magnets,  arranged  in  a 
square  and  set  up  on  one  corner,  present  rather 
an  odd  appearance.  At  present  the  machine  is 
running  six  3,000  candle-power  Tyne  arc  lamps 
and  a  motor  abreast.  The  same  firm  also 
exhibits  launch-engines,  pumps,  and  various 
other  objects  of  general  engineering  interest. 

Messrs.  Laurence,  Paris,  &  Scott,  of  Norwich, 
are  showing  some  of  their  dynamos  and  motors, 
these  latter  being  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Hall  to  give  power  to  the  machinery  of  other 
exhibitors.  They  also  show  a  small  dynamo 
and  special  form  of  steam-engine  coupled  to¬ 
gether  on  one  bed-plate,  besides  meters, 
switches,  cut-outs,  and  various  other  con¬ 
trivances. 

Messrs.  Laing,  Wharton,  &  Down,  of  London, 
exhibit  Thomson  -  Houston  electric  lighting 
plant,  and  give  a  prominent  position  to  an 
electric  welding  machine.  The  one  shown,  or 
rather  shortly  to  be  shown,  in  action,  is  supplied 
with  the  necessarily  large  current  by  means  of  a 
transformer  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus. 
When  in  working  order  this  stand  will  form 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Elwell-Parker  &  Co.,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  are  showing  their  various  dynamos, 
motors,  and  accessories,  their  machines  being 
also  exhibited  by  other  firms  in  various  parts  of 
the  Hall,  notably  at  Messrs.  Crossley’s  stand, 
where  a  4-h.p.  Otto  gas-engine  drives  an  Elwell- 
Parker  machine  for  the  purpose  of  charging  a 
battery  of  their  B31  type  accumulators. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Hartley  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
exhibit  the  various  chemicals  and  apparatus 
used  for  electro-plating,  as  do  also  Messrs.  W. 
Canning  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Cruikshank,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Considering  that  Birmingham  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  plating  machine,  it  is  curious 
what  peculiarly  bad  dynamo-machines  electro¬ 
platers  are  contented  to  use  ;  not  only  are  they 
badly  designed,  but  some  of  them  are  so  flimsily 
constructed  that  the  wonder  is  how  the 
armatures  hold  together  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Edison  &  Swan  Company  naturally  have 
the  finest  display  of  incandescent  lamps  in  the 
Exhibition.  Artistically  arranged  in  a  glass- 
case,  there  are  lamps  varying  in  size  from  j  to 
500  candle  power.  A  new  focus  lamp,  for  use 
in  a  lantern,  has  the  filament  coiled  into  a  helix, 
which  is  doubtless  a  great  improvement  in  many 
cases.  The  Electrical-Power  Storage  Company 
fill  their  stand  with  various  forms  of  accumu¬ 
lators  and  automatic  apparatus  to  be  used  with 
them. 

The  Planet  Electrical  Engineering  Company, 
of  Westminster,  have  eight  alpha  arc  lamps 
lighting  part  of  the  Hall ;  their  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  that  the  regulating  mechanism  is 
actuated  by  a  little  motor,  the  field  magnets  of 
which  are  in  series  with  the  arc  and  the  arma¬ 
ture  in  shunt  with  the  magnet  coils.  They 
apparently  require  some  little  adjustment,  after 
which  they  will  doubtless  run  satisfactorily. 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Lancaster,  &  Co.,  have  on 
view  some  very  handsome  designs  for  electro¬ 
liers,  and  general  fittings,  which  are  at  present 
being  arranged.  Messrs.  Thonet  Brothers,  of 
London,  exhibit  some  electric  chandeliers  in 
bent  wood.  They  are  decidedly  novel,  and 
though  somewhat  heavy  in  appearance,  will 
admirably  suit  certain  styles  of  decoration. 
Messrs.  Appleton,  Burby,  Sc  Williamson,  of 
London,  show  a  very  varied  collection  of 
switches  and  cut-outs  made  of  inflammable 
materials,  and  constructed  so  as  to  give  the 
the  least  possible  trouble  from  sparking.  The 
contacts  are  very  massive,  and  the  switches  for 
large  currents  snap  off  as  soon  as  the  handle 
has  moved  through  a  certain  angle.  They  also 
show  an  automatic  arrangement  for  use  with  se¬ 


condary  batteries,  and  a  patented  form  of  battery 
cell  made  of  some  pliable  material.  The  General 
Electric  Company  have  a  very  interesting  case 
of  apparatus  for  almost  every  conceivable  pur¬ 
pose  in  which  electricity  plays  a  part.  Some 
of  their  pushes  and  switches  are  very  novel  and 
quaint  in  design.  Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Raw- 
son  display  an  interesting  collection  of  old 
telegraph  instruments  and  some  measuring  in¬ 
struments  of  neat  construction,  but  their  stand 
is  far  from  complete.  The  Acme  Electric 
Works,  of  London,  show  a  great  many  Cockbum 
switches  and  cut-outs,  and  some  multiple- 
break  switches. 

Messrs.  Walter  T.  Glover  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Henley,  the  Callendar  Bitumen 
Telegraph  and  Waterproof  Company,  of  London, 
and  Messrs.  Fowler  Sc  Co.,  of  Leeds,  have  stands 
showing  the  various  wires  and  cables  respec¬ 
tively  manufactured  by  them  for  electrical 
purposes. 

Messrs.  Buller,  Jobson,  Sc  Co.,  of  London, 
Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Hanley,  have  erected 
a  telegraph-wire  centre  on  the  roofs  of  two 
houses,  carrying  every  conceivable  form  of  in¬ 
sulator  with  wires  attached.  Budding  electrical 
engineers  would  do  well  to  study  this  structure 
very  closely.  Mr.  Julius  Sax,  of  London,  has  a 
very  interesting  exhibit  of  electric  bells,  burglar 
alarms,  automatic  fire-call  bells,  electric  billiard 
markers,  and  a  great  number  of  other  useful 
contrivances. 

A  Snelgrove  electric  weighing  machine  has 
been  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Avery,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  which  the  counterpose  is  shifted  to  the 
right  position  on  the  lever  by  a  little  electro¬ 
motor.  The  Admiralty  show  a  Whitehead 
Torpedo  complete  and  in  section,  together  with 
other  apparatus  for  carrying  on  marine  warfare. 

Well-arranged  cases  of  apparatus  are  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Nalder  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  Messrs.  John  Davis  &  Son,  of 
Derby.  Messrs.  Muller,  of  Bradford,  send  a  case 
of  the  well-known  Schuckert  measuring  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  SchanschiefE  Electric  Battery  Syndicate 
have  on  view  some  of  their  primary  batteries 
for  incandescent  lighting  on  a  small  scale ;  as 
have  also  Mr.  T.  Coad,  of  London. 

Readers  of  Sir  David  Salomons’  little  book 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  somewhat 
complicated  arrangement  of  apparatus  used  by 
him  in  his  installation  at  Broombill  for  auto¬ 
matic  regulation  ;  although  the  collection  goes 
into  a  small  glass  case,  time  and  patience  will 
be  required  to  follow  the  connections  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  varions  parts. 

Some  of  the  gas-engines  which  are  doing 
work  prove  that  the  Otto  is  now  by  no  means 
alone  in  the  field.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Barker  &  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  show  a  Forward  gas-engine,  with 
rotary  ignition,  which  appears  to  work  with 
almost  perfect  regularity ;  and  a  Griffin  gas- 
engine,  which  is  double  acting,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  Sc  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
shows  the  great  advances  that  have  recently 
been  made  in  this  kind  of  engine 

A  feature  which  is  especially  noticeable 
throughout  the  exhibition  is  the  free  use  that 
has  been  made  of  electric  motors  for  the 
machinery  in  motion ;  apart  from  the  interest 
attached  to  such  use  from  an  electrical  point  of 
view,  the  gain  in  appearance  and  safety  to 
attendants  and  visitors  by  dispensing  with 
unsightly  counter-shafting  and  dangerous  belts 
is  immense ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all 
future  exhibitions  of  machinery,  whether 
electric  or  otherwise,  this  means  of  transmitting 
power  will  be  universally  adopted. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  that  will  eventually 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  must  be 
specially  mentioned  the  aerial  telpher  line, 
which  will  carry  visitors  round  the  gallery^  of 
the  Winter  Garden, now  in  course  of  construction 
by  the  United  Electrical  Engineering  Company, 
of  Westminster;  this  example  of  overhead 
electric  traction  will  be  novel  to  most  of  those 
who  visit  Bingley  Hall.  The  Julien  Electric 
Tramcar  Company  have  space  reserved  for  one 
of  their  cars,  and  Messrs.  Immisch  &  Co.,  of 
London,  will  shortly  have  one  of  their  motors, 
designed  for  tramcar  traction,  on  view  at  their 
stand.  Messrs.  Crompton  Sc  Co.,  of  Chelmsford, 
promise  an  electric  crane,  all  the  movements  of 
which  can  be  controlled  by  three  levers.  From 
Messrs.  Shippey  Bros.,  of  London  and  Levallois- 
Perret,  great  things  may  be  expected,  as  the 
list  of  the  plant  they  propose  exhibiting 
extends  over  more  than  two  pages  of  the 
catalogue,  though  as  yet  the  few  articles  which 
are  in  position  call  for  no  special  notice. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hall  opposite  the  entrance 
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A  n  American  Country  House. 


an  organ-gallery  has  been  erected,  and  from  it 
Messrs.  Gilmer’s  Military  Band  plays  selections 
of  music  at  intervals  during  the  day  ;  the  organ 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Halmshaw.  In  front 
of  the  gallery  artificial  rock  work  has  been  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  and  the  sound  of  the  small 
cascades  and  fountains  splashing  into  a  little 
lake  on  the  level  of  the  floor  is  very  refreshing 
to  listen  to. 

The  gymnasium  attached  to  the  hall  has  been 
converted  by  Messrs.  Vertegans  &  Co.  into  a 
Winter  Garden,  at  one  end  of  which  there  is  a 
small  artificial  waterfall. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
the  Birmingham  Exhibition  as  attractive  and 
complete  as  the  space  at  command  will  allow. 


AN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  modern 
“  picturesque  ”  American  country  residence. 
The  ground-story  walls  are  of  brick,  and  the 
upper  walls  covered  with  shingles.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Mr.  R.  H.  Robertson. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  BRITTANY. 

Fob  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  has  the 
annual  meeting  been  held  outside  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain.  This  year,*  instead  of  visiting 
some  locality  in  Wales,  it  was  determined  to  go 
to  Brittany,  and  to  make  Auray  and  Morlaix  the 
chief  centres  for  the  excursions.  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  the  committee  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  give  the  members  of  the 
Association  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
antiquities  of  the  Principality  with  those  of 
Brittany,  not  only  because  the  race  of  dolmen- 
builders  at  one  period  inhabited  both  countries, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion 
which  existed  between  the  early  Breton  and 
Welsh  saints.  The  science  of  comparative 
archaeology  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  England, 
and  it  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  many  of 
the  problems  which,  looked  at  from  our  narrow 
insular  standpoint,  appear  to  be  insoluble,  are 
not  really  so  if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  go  further  afield  and  examine  the  ancient 
monuments  and  objects  preserved  in  museums 
abroad. 

Animated  with  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  Welsh  archaeology,  a  party  of  twenty-two 
members  of  the  Association  started  from 
Southampton  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
August  12  in  the  South  -  Western  Railway 
Company's  steamer  for  St.  Malo  direct.  After 
a  smooth  passage,  St.  Malo  was  reached  early 
on  the  following  morning.  Before  proceeding 
further  on  the  journey  some  hours  were  spent 


in  wandering  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
this  rather  dirty  town  and  walking  round  the 
ramparts  of  the  walls,  from  which  beautiful 
views  of  the  sea  are  obtained  on  all  sides.  St. 
Maclou,  or  Malo,  was  a  Welsh  saint  who 
founded  the  see  of  Aleth,  a  Gallo-Roman  city 
occupying  the  site  of  what  is  now  St.  Servan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Bishop 
Jean  de  la  Grille  removed  the  see  from  Aleth  to 
the  lie  d’Aaron, afterwards  called  St.Malo.inA.D. 
1144.  The  nave  of  the  present  cathedral  dates 
from  this  period,  its  vaulting  being  supported  by 
columns  with  Romanesque  capitals  ornamented 
with  grotesque  human  heads,  syrens,  dragons, 
beasts,  &c.,  carved  in  granite.  The  town  of  St. 
Malo  is  completely  surrounded  by  its  old  walls, 
above  the  ramparts  of  which  are  seen  the  tall 
roofs  of  the  houses  within  and  their  massive 
chimney-stacks  piled  up  high  against  the  sky, 
as  one  enters  the  harbour  from  the  sea. 

At  midday  the  party  continued  their  journey 
by  rail  to  Vannes.  The  scenery  between  St. 
Malo  and  Rennes  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  the 
only  object  which  has  any  attraction  for  the  anti¬ 
quarian  being  the  Cathedral  of  Dol,  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  by  St.  Samson,  who  if  not  a  Welsh 
saint,  was,  at  all  events,  educated  at  St.  Iltyd’s 
College  at  Llantwit  Major,  in  Glamorganshire. 
After  leaving  Rennes,  the  railway  follows  the 
valley  of  the  River  Yillaine,  that  gives  its  name 
to  the  Department  of  He  et  Yillaine,  and  the 
prospect,  as  seen  from  the  train,  becomes  more 
varied.  High  cliffs  of  purple  slate  rise  abruptly 
from  the  river,  and  picturesque  little  water-mills 
with  undershot  wheels  are  placed  on  a  stone 
pier  in  mid-stream  wherever  a  weir  occurs. 
The  landscape  is  in  places  very  pleasing,  and 
the  white  patches  of  buckwheat,  surrounded  by 
fences  formed  of  slabs  of  slate  set  on  edge,  were 
new  to  those  accustomed  to  the  bright  yellow 
corn-fields  of  England  with  their  trim  hedges. 
Passing  Redon,  a  glance  was  obtained  of  the 
massive  Romanesque  tower  of  the  church. 
Vannes  was  reached  a  little  after  7  p.m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  members  were 
met  by  their  President,  M.  le  Dr.  de  Closmadeuc, 
at  9.30  a.m.  and  conducted  by  him  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Soci6t6  Polymathique  du  Morbihan,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  President  for  several 
successive  years.  This  museum  contains  all  the 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  dolmens  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Morbihan,  most  of  which  have  been 
systematically  explored  by  the  Soci6te  Poly¬ 
mathique.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  polished 
stone  implements,  beautiful  in  form  and  made 
out  of  the  hardest  materials  obtainable,  such  as 
fibrolite,  jadeite,  and  diorite.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  these  axes  came  from  out  of  a  single- 
chambered  cairn,  called  Man6  -  er  -  Hroek,  at 
Locmariaker,  together  with  a  unique  stone  ring 
of  jadeite.  The  great  tumulus  of  Tumiac,  in 
the  Commune  of  Arzon,  has  contributed  almost 


as  many  axes,  and  a  necklace  composed  of  107 1 
beads  and  ten  pendants,  all  made  of  a  bright  i 
blue  stone  resembling  turquoise.  One  very  re- : 
markable  feature  with  regard  to  the  axes  isi 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  found  to 
have  been  broken  purposely  before  being  buried, : 
whether  to  prevent  their  being  used  by  any  one  i 
except  the  owner,  or  for  some  reason  connected  ( 
with  the  religious  belief  of  the  neolithic  inhabi-i 
tants  of  the  Morbihan,  it  is  now  impossible  to ' 
determine. 

The  Vannes  Museum  is  in  an  old  house,  No. : 
8,  Place  des  Lices,  quite  unworthy  of  so  valuable  < 
a  collection.  M.  L’Abbe  Men6,  the  curator,  and  i 
author  of  the  very  excellent  catalogue,  was 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the-' 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  and  the 
members  profited  much  by  his  lucid  explana-, 
tions  and  kindness  in  allowing  every  facility  for 
inspecting  the  objects  under  his  charge.  The- 
collection  is  arranged  in  three  rooms  on  a; 
chronological  basis — (1)  containing  Celtic  anti-i 
quities,  (2)  Gallo-Roman,  and  (3)  Mediaeval  i 
and  Renaissance. 

After  leaving  this  museum,  an  inspection  was. 
made  of  the  cathedral.  It  has  been  so  much  re- ! 
modelled  at  a  late  period  as  to  be  almost  devoid 
of  architectural  interest.  In  the  sacristy,  how-; 
ever,  is  preserved  a  curious  twelfth-century ; 
reliquary,  which  was  well  worth  seeing.  It 
consists  of  a  small  rectangular  box  made  of  oak  ! 
and  covered  with  paintings  on  vellum  of  knights, 
on  horseback  hunting,  and  domestic  subjects. 
Some  of  the  shields  are  of  the  kite  shape  seem 
on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  the  costumes  are 
altogether  well  worth  careful  study. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
mineralogical  museum  of  the  Comte  de  Limur,i 
a  veritable  enthusiast  in  all  matters  relating  to 
his  favourite  pursuit.  An  hour  or  two  was  most 
pleasantly  spent  in  listening  to  the  Comte  dis- 1 
coursing  on  the  various  stones  of  which  the- 
implements  found  in  the  dolmens  were  made, 
and  the  localities  whence  they  were  obtained.. 
Some  doubt  seems  to  exist  as  to  whether  the 
blue  stone  called  “  callais  ”  in  French,  of  which 
the  necklaces  from  the  tumulus  of  MamAer- 
Hroek  are  made,  was  imported  from  abroad  or 
not.  M.  le  Comte  de  Limur  has  several 
specimens  of  a  similar  stone  obtained  from 
Creuse,  in  France,  and  he  believes  the  necklaces 
to  be  of  native  origin. 

A  walk  through  the  streets  of  Vannes  and 
round  the  town  walls  concluded  the  labours  of 
the  day.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are  worthy  of: 
the  attention  both  of  the  architect  and  the- 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  especially  those  near 
the  cathedral,  in  the  Place  Henri  IV.  No.  4, 
Rue  du  Pont,  is  a  good  example,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  French  giving  the  date  16G5.  It  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  houses  in  this- 
part  of  Brittany  to  have  the  two  side-walls  of 
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granite  showing  on  the  front,  and  ornamented 
with  mouldings,  stringcourses,  or  carving. 
The  portion  of  the  front  between  the 
two  granite  side-walls  is  chiefly  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Each  story  projects  further  into  the 
street  than  the  one  below,  as  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  of  the  same  period  in 
England,  but  the  horizontal  beams  are  of  large 
dimensions,  and  much  more  elaborately  moulded. 
The  ends  of  the  joists  supporting  the  floors 
appear  below  the  horizontal  beams  at  intervals, 
like  corbels,  and  the  mouldings  are  stopped 
between  each.  On  the  fronts  of  some  of  the 
houses  there  is  a  good  deal  of  carving  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  and  the  student  might  well 
spend  a  week  at  Vannes  sketching  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  details.  The  best  views  of  the  old 
walls  of  the  city  are  obtained  on  the  east  side, 
where  the  Tour  du  Con6table  is  to  be  seen.  Its 
MediEeval  character  and  general  outline  reminds 
one  of  Nuremberg,  and  those  delightful  build¬ 
ings  crowned  with  sharply-pointed  roofs  that 
so  often  form  the  background  to  Albert  Durer’s 
etchings. 

We  hope  to  continue  our  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  next  week. 


CREMATORIUM  AND  CHAPEL,  BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 

This  example  of  crematorium  architecture 
was  built  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Green  & 
Wicks,  architects,  of  Buffalo.  The  materials 


are  a  warm-coloured  stone  for  the  main  portion 
of  the  walls,  with  darker  brown  stone  dressings, 
and  a  red  tile  roof. 


THE  SLIDING  RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
which  has  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  and  interest  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Chemin  de  fer  glissant,”  by  the  use  of  which 
it  is  maintained  that  speeds  of  from  87  to  124 
miles  per  hour  can  be  secured  without  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger,  that  curves  of  44  yards  radius 
can  be  employed  with  safety,  and  that  gradients 
of  1  in  2£  can  be  surmounted  with  ease,  all 
these  advantages  being  obtained  at  a  less  cost 
for  working  than  where  the  ordinary  motive 
power  and  train  are  employed. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  a  train  running  at 
a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  can  be  stopped 
in  30  yards  without  shock  or  jar,  that  any 
length  of  train  can  be  used,  the  power  em¬ 
ployed  being  simply  proportional  to  the  number 
of  vehicles  of  which  the  train  is  composed, 
that  the  speed  is  constant,  and  that  for  this 
reason  collisions  are  almost  impossible,  and 
trains  can  be  run  to  follow  one  another  very 
closely. 

This  system  of  railway  is  the  invention  of  a 
French  engineer,  M.  Girard,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Franco-German  War.  The  plans  were 
bought  by  another  French  engineer,  M.  Barre, 
by  whom  the  invention  has  been  brought  to  the 
condition  under  which  it  has  for  some  weeks 
past  been  exhibited  on  the  Esplanade  des  In- 
valides,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  is  as  follows : 
— Continuous  wrought-iron  braced  supports, 
about  6  ft.  high,  carry  cross-girders  of 
spaced  about  4  ft.  between  centres.  On  these 
are  placed  longitudinal  timbers,  which  carry 
the  rails,  made  of  cast-iron,  of  bridge-form, 
about  10  in.  wide  on  the  face,  planed  through¬ 
out,  and  cast  in  lengths  of  from  about  10  ft.  to 
4  ft. ,  the  shorter  lengths  being  used  where  there 
are  changes  of  gradient.  The  carriages  are 
supported  on  cast  -  iron  slippers  instead  of 
wheels,  each  slipper  being  about  18  in.  by  10  in. 
in  plan.  The  under  sides  of  the  slippers,  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  rails,  show  a  number 
of  grooves  cut  in  the  surface  parallel  to  the 
sides  and  ends,  each  groove  being  about  J  in. 
wide  and  £  in.  from  the  next  one,  there  being 
some  three  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  slipper. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  face,  about  12  in.  by 
4  in.,  is  cut  out,  and  offers  no  surface  for 
contact.  Each  groove  is  stopped  off  into  short 
lengths,  and  this  is  said  to  be  an  essential 
feature,  as  if  the  grooves  were  not  stopped  off 


the  water  would  run  to  one  end,  and  the  fric¬ 
tional  resistance  would  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  three. 

Between  the  longitudinal  wrought-iron  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  rails  is  placed  a  cast-iron  water- 
pipe,  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  from  which  rise  at 
short  intervals  (the  length  of  four  carriages) 
branch  vertical  pipes,  provided  with  horizontal 
nozzles  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
train  has  to  run,  and  slightly  across  it. 

The  carriages  in  use  at  present  are  simply 
open  trucks,  and  each  of  those  which  carry 
passengers  is  provided  with  four  slippers,  while- 
that  one  which  contains  the  water-supply  (the 
use  of  which  will  be  explained  later),  and  in 
which  are  the  valves  and  handles  for  starting 
and  for  regulating  purposes,  has  six,  as  it  is 
heavier  than  the  others.  Supposing  the  weight 
of  a  carriage  and  its  load  to  be  four  tons,  then 
the  pressure  on  a  slipper  will  be  one  ton,  and 
per  1  in.  of  surface  of  supports,  13£  lb. 

To  each  carriage  is  fixed,  at  the  height  of  the 
nozzle  of  the  water-pipe,  a  straight  turbine,  so 
to  speak,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
carriage,  and  so  arranged  that  the  water  im¬ 
pinging  on  it  will  force  the  carriage  forward. 
At  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  at  about  the 
same  level,  is  placed  a  rod,  also  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  carriage,  but  shaped  to  a 
parabolic  form  at  the  ends  in  plan.  This  rod 
is  provided  with  a  small  horizontal  movement, 
which  can  be  regulated  from  the  train,  and  its 
use  is  to  open  the  valve  which  admits  water  to 
the  turbine,  and  which  is  closed  again  auto¬ 
matically  immediately  the  carriage  has  passed. 

The  experimental  line  is  about  150  yards  in 
length,  and  the  trains  start  from  each  end  from 
the  top  of  a  gradient ;  thus,  the  starting-power 
used  is  that  of  gravity. 

When  it  is  desired  to  start  the  train,  water, 
under  pressure,  contained  in  tanks  in  one  of  the 
carriages,  is  admitted  to  the  slippers,  when  the 
water,  in  its  endeavour  to  find  an  exit, — an 
endeavour  which  is  retarded  but  not  stopped  by 
the  annular  grooves, — lifts  the  slippers  from  the 
rails,  and  a  film  of  water  is  introduced  between 
the  surfaces  ;  this  reduces  the  friction,  it  is  said, 
to  about  3  lbs.  per  ton  of  weight  carried,  and 
the  carriages  immediately  start  down  the  incline. 
When  the  parabolic  side-rod  on  the  carriage 
meets  the  first  valve,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  incline,  it  opens  it  gradually,  a 
stream  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  some 
150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  delivered  into  the 
turbine,  and  the  carriage  is  driven  forward. 
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When  the  carriage  has  passed  the  valve,  it 
closes  automatically,  and  is  again  opened  and 
closed  as  the  next  carriage  passes,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  train.  When  the  next  station  is 
approached,  the  propelling  force  ceases  to  act 
by  the  omission  of  the  opening  levers  for  the 
valves,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  side-rods  from 
contact  with  the  levers  ;  the  carriages  begin  to 
ascend  the  incline,  and  are  retarded  thereby, 
and  further  retardation  and  ultimate  stoppage 
is  produced  by  the  shutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
water  from  the  slippers,  which  thus  come  in 
contact  with  the  rails,  and,  rapidly  increasing 
friction  is  produced  up  to  probably  400  lbs.  per 
ton  of  load. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  invention  are 
that  the  supporting  and  propelling  power  shall 
be  that  of  water  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  wheels, 
but  that  a  water  film  shall  be  produced  between 
the  slippers  and  the  rails,  thus  reducing  the 
friction  of  motion,  so  it  is  contended,  by  some 
95  per  cent.  The  locomotive  being  absent,  its 
weight,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  some  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  load  carried,  has  not  to 
be  taken  into  account.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  weight  of  the  wheels,  axles,  and  brake-gear, 
and  thus  a  large  amount  of  tractive  force  may 
be  saved  beyond  that  accounted  for  in  the 
friction  of  motion.  Opposite  to  each  nozzle, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  turbine  attached  to 
the  carriages,  is  an  opening  designed  to  receive 
the  waste  water  and  to  carry  it  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wrought-iron  trough,  the  whole  width 
of  the  line,  whence  it  is  collected  in  sumps  and 
pumped  up  again  for  further  use,  if  pumping  be 
necessary,  or,  if  such  should  not  be  the  case,  it 
is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Along  each  side  of 
the  track  there  are  wrought-iron  conduits  to 
receive  the  leakage  from  the  slippers,  which  is 
considerable. 

Having  briefly  described  the  railway  and  the 
advantages  claimed  by  its  inventors,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  how  far  these  are  supported 
by  facts,  and  what  are  its  obvious  dis¬ 
advantages. 

The  line  is  distinctly  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  its  real  capabilities  cannot  possibly 
be  judged  until  it  has  been  tried  upon  a  larger 
scale;  until  the  waste  of  water,  which  is  at 
present  a  serious  drawback,  has  been  minimised ; 
and  until  the  claims  put  forward  have  been 
made  the  object  of  careful  experiments  and 
analysis ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  enter  into  the 
economic  question  of  comparative  cost  in  the 
short  space  of  an  article,  even  if  the  data  were 
clearly  and  definitely  fixed,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case ;  but  there  are  many  points  of 
interest  which  may  easily  be  considered  and 
fairly  commented  on. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  system  of  water-borne  sliding 
friction,  in  contradistinction  to  rolling  friction, 
if  it  were  certain  that  at  high  speed  the  former 
were  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  latter ;  there  should 
be  much  less  tractive  force  required,  there 
should  be  greater  steadiness,  less  undulation 
and  vibration,  and  the  height  of  carriages  and 
therefore  of  bridges  and  tunnels,  might  be 
materially  reduced.  But  can  this  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  sliding  and  rolling  friction  be 
proved  and  maintained  in  practice  7  Oar  own 
impression  is  that  wheeled  carriages  would 
st  art  down  the  incline  provided  as  easily  and  at 
the  same  pace  as  do  the  sliding  carriages,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  frictional  difference  can  be 
but  trifling.  By  getting  rid  of  the  locomotive, 
&.C.,  the  paying  load  is  increased,  and  the  weight 
on  rails  diminished,  and,  therefore,  amuch  lighter 
road  should  support  the  train, objects  much  to  be 
desired  and  long  aimed  at  by  engineers,  but  with¬ 
out  much  success.  But  is  the  road  lighter  and 
less  expensive  than  that  in  ordinary  use  7  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  admittedly  heavier,  and  more 
expensive.  One  advantage  claimed  is  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  turbine  depending  upon  regularity 
of  speed,  a  constant  efficiency  is  maintained, 
the  propelling  power  being  constant,  and  the 
proportion  of  load  to  propelling  power  also  con¬ 
stant.  But  this  is  only  true  on  the  level,  and 
becomes  entirely  fallacious  the  moment  an  in¬ 
cline  is  reached. 

The  claim  that  speeds  of  eighty- seven  to 
124  miles  per  hour  can  be  secured,  and  that 
curves  of  forty-four  yards  radius  can  be  passed 
with  speed  and  safety,  requires  demonstration, 
and  the  assertion  that  gradients  of  1  in  can 
be  surmounted  is  one  of  economy,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  this  system  being  that 
there  is  no  locomotive  or  wire  rope  to  carry, 
that  the  friction  of  motion  is  presumably  less, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  load  to  be  hauled  is 
lighter ;  but  the  forces  of  gravity,  which  in  such 
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a  gradient  are  very  much  greater  than  those  of 
friction,  are  not  affected  in  any  way. 

The  prominent  disadvantages  of  the  system 
appear  to  be  that  the  road  is  exceedingly  ex¬ 
pensive,  rails  are  required  10  in.  wide,  with 
planed  surfaces  and  of  great  stiffness  and 
rigidity,  and  they  have  to  be  made  in  very  short 
lengths,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  stiffness 
and  rigidity. 

A  continuous  conduit  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  is  necessary  to  receive  the 
waste  water ;  the  rails  must  be  raised  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  qbove  the  ground,  in  order  to 
allow  space  for  the  water  -  pipes, — another 
expensive  item. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  train  is  low  as 
regards  the  rails,  and  supposing  the  rails  to  be 
the  real  supports,  this  would  be  advantageous. 
The  rails,  however,  are  not  the  real  supports, 
but  the  ground  6  ft.  lower ;  thus  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  higher  than  on  an  ordinary  rail¬ 
way,  and  when  the  frequent  and  invariable 
subsidences  in  the  line  occur,  the  great  weight 
of  the  superstructure  would  make  lifting  a  very 
tedious  and  expensive  job,  and  might,  not  im¬ 
possibly,  necessitate  the  stoppage  of  all  traffic 
for  a  period. 

The  motive  power  is  water,  which  would  be 
liable  to  be  frozen  in  cold  countries,  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  frost  would  pro¬ 
bably  load  the  turbine  with  ice,  and  make  it 
ineffective.  In  countries  where  water  is  absent, 
the  line  would  be  useless.  Where  pumping 
would  be  required,  the  question  of  economy 
becomes  more  than  problematical,  as  we  must 
consider  the  efficiency  lost  in  boilers,  engines, 
pumps,  pipe-track,  and,  finally,  on  the  turbine. 

When  steep  gradients  have  to  be  surmounted, 
say,  at  the  rate  claimed  of  1  in  2\  or  2,334  ft. 
per  mile,  the  working  pressure  of  the  main  being 
1501b.  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  would  be 
reduced  from  that  amount  to  nothing  in  778  ft. 
of  horizontal  motion ;  therefore,  to  maintain 
even  an  average  pressure  of  150  lb.,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  there  should  be  pumping  stations 
at  every  778  ft.,  and  that  the  working  pressure 
should  be  increased  to  225  lb. ;  and  even  under 
these  circumstances  the  final  pressure  would  be 
only  75  lb.,  and  the  action  of  the  turbine  would 
become  most  inefficient.  The  other  alternative 
is  to  have  more  frequent  pumping  stations,  and 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  ruinous. 

Water  must  be  carried  in  the  train  at  a 
moderate  pressure  for  tue  supply  of  the  slippers, 
and  as  the  leakage  from  these  is  considerable,  a 
vast  quantity  of  water,  amounting  probably  to 
120  tons  for  a  20-mile  run,  would  have  to  be 
carried,  whereby  the  saving  of  locomotive 
weight  would  be  more  than  neutralised,  or  it 
must  be  picked  up  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
forced  to  the  required  pressure  by  power  carried 
in  the  train.  On  very  steep  gradients  to  pick 
up  water  would  be  next  to  impossible,  and  it 
would  at  all  times  require  considerable  power 
to  do  this. 

In  going  up  a  gradient  of  1  in  2£  the 
pressure  on  the  slippers  of  the  first  carriage 
would  be,  say,  14  lb.,  but  at  the  rear  of  a  train 
only  300  ft.  long,  or  about  seven  saloon 
carriages,  the  pressure  would  be  1441b.  per 
square  inch,  and  the  water  would  stream  out 
and  be  rapidly  lost. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  lay  out  his  line  so 
that  there  should  be  a  rising  gradient  to  every 
station  in  both  directions,  in  order  to  facilitate 
starting  and  stopping ;  but  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  impossible  in  practice,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  power  employed  should  start 
the  train. 

The  difficulty  of  conducting  marshalling  and 
shunting  arrangements  on  such  a  line,  where 
starting  is  difficult  and  points  and  crossings 
suitable  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  easily 
devised,  would  be  enormous. 

As  regards  the  speed  of  trains  being  constant, 
this  is  true  so  long  as  the  line  is  level  and  each 
vehicle  is  of  the  same  weight  per  unit  of 
length ;  but  it  is  no  longer  true  if  gradients 
have  to  be  surmounted,  nor  if  the  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  unfulfilled. 

We  should  prefer  to  have  business  elsewhere 
when  this  or  any  other  train  is  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  from  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour 
in  a  distance  of  30  yards,  and  we  think  the  bill 
for  damages  would  prevent  the  experiment 
being  repeated. 

As  at  present  designed,  the  line  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  overhead  railways,  and  though  on 
level  ground,  and  with  unlimited  water  power 
obtained  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and 
when  shunting  operations  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  it  might  be  worked  cheaply,  the 


road  must  always  be  expensive,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  valves  could  be  kept 
tight.  On  steep  gradients,  and  for  general 
purposes,  we  consider  the  system  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  inapplicable  in  its  present  state. 


Illustrations. 

THE  PASTON  MONUMENT, 
NORTH  WALSHAM  CHURCH. 


falHIS  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
«j|  William  Paston,  and  put  up  by  that 
worthy  knight  to  his  own  honour 
while  he  was  yet  living,  in  the  year  1608,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best- executed  examples 
in  the  country  of  a  type  of  monument  which 
was  commonly  adopted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  wealthy  or  important  persons  in  the 
churches  of  their  own  district  during  the 
seventeenth  and  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  type,  of  which  the  main  feature 
is  nearly  always  a  recumbent  effigy  beneath  a 
round-arched  canopy,  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one,  but  it  is  not  in  every  parish  church  that 
we  can  find  a  monument  of  this  class  so  sump¬ 
tuous  in  design  and  scale,  and  carried  out  with 
such  refinement  of  detail;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  self-assertiveness  of  Sir 
William  Paston,  in  thus  ordering  and  overseeing 
the  execution  of  his  own  monument  during  his 
lifetime,  we  probably  owe  it  to  his  personal  care 
and  taste  that  his  monument  is  so  well  executed ; 
and  after  all  it  must  be  further  pleaded  in 
extenuation  that  a  man  who  builds  his  own 
monument  probably  pays  for  it  himself,  whereas 
when  it  is  left  till  after  his  death  the  survivors 


have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  monument,  to  which  some  reference  was 
made  in  an  article  on  “  Notes  of  a  Holiday  on 
the  Norfolk  Coast  ”  two  years  ago  in  the  Builder , 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  shallow  chancel  of  North  Walsham 
Church,  which  was  one  of  the  churches  visited 
by  the  Archeological  Institute  in  their  recent 
annual  excursion,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue. 
The  main  portion  of  it  is  in  white  marble  ;  the 
panels,  pyramidal  finials,  and  columns  being  in 
three  different  marbles  ;  the  centre  finial  is  of  a 
dark  blueish  mottled  marble,  the  side  ones  of 
a  lighter  coloured  and  more  striated  marble ;  the 
columns  are  of  a  mottled  or  granulated  marble 
of  a  warmer  tone  ;  the  column  marble  and  the 
dark  one  are  alternated  in  the  panels.  The 
mouldings,  of  which  a  few  sketch  profiles  are 


Sections  of  Mouldings,  Paston  Monument. 

( Sketched  only.} 

1.  Surbase.  3  and  4.  Cornice  and  base  of 

2.  Plinth.  Sarcophagus. 

6.  Base  of  Columns. 

subjoined,  are  of  fine  character,  and  the  figure, 
with  all  the  details  of  the  armour  beautifully 
finished,  is  very  well  executed. 

The  decorative  work  in  the  spandrel  over  the 
figure,  in  the  back  of  the  recess,  though  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  school  of  ornament,  is  of  the 
very  best  of  its  school,  and  is  most  minutely 
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:  finished  in  every  detail.  As  an  indication  of 
the  elaboration  of  detail  gone  to  in  this  work, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  strap-work  in 
this  portion  of  the  decoration  is  edged  with 
i  narrow  double  fillets,  gilt,  as  in  the  accompany- 
i  ing  sketch  of  the  detail  at  one  corner  of  the 


inscription  tablet.  The  tablet  is  in  black 
marble,  and  on  it  the  following  inscription  is 
cut  in  bold  Homan  capitals : — 

PIBTATI  ET  BBNBFICI.E  SACBYM 
OBDOBMIT  HIC  IN  DOMINO  GYILIBLMYS  PABTONVS  BQVBS 
AVBATVS  ANTIQVA  BI  NOBILI  8TIBPE  OKTVS  COQNATIONB 
NOBILISSIMI  FAMILIIS  CONJVNCTVS  HOSPITALITATE  T'BRANOS 
EV  BT  POST  MOBTBM  XX  DVBATVBA  CLABTS  AD  BEPABAN- 
DA8  CATHEDRA  LBS  BCCLE8IA8  BATHONIiE  BT  NOBWICI 
COLLEGIVM  Q  :  GONEVILLI  BT  CAII  MYNIFICYS  PAVPBBIBV8 
VILLiE  YAEMOVTHIiE  BBNBFICVS  QVI  SCHOLAM  IN  HOC  LOCO 
AD  INFOBMANDAM  JYVBNTVTYM  CONCIONB8Q  :  AD  DIVINV 
VBBD YM  DISSEMLNANDV  BEDITIBVS  IN  PEBPBTVTM  AS8IG- 
NATIS  PIE  INSTIIVIT  ET  MOBTALITATIS  MBMOB  HOC  MO- 
NY1IBNTVM  CEBTA  BPS  IN  CHBISTO  BESYEGBNDI  SIBI 
VIVYB  POSYIT 
ANNO  DNI  1608 

The  griffin  and  the  helmet  on  the  panel  of 
armorial  bearings  are  gilt ;  the  rest  of  the  panel, 
with  its  bold  scroll  ornaments,  is  painted  a  dull 
red  tone  to  throw  up  the  crest.  The  shields 
arranged  round  this  panel  are  only  here 
sketched  approximately  as  to  their  general 
appearance ;  some  of  the  detail  would  have 
been  too  small  to  show  intelligibly  on  the 
drawing.  H.  H.  S. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  LOIRE  DISTRICT. 
The  subjects  of  the  three  pages  of  sketches 
in  the  Loire  district  will  be  found  referred  to 
in  the  first  article  in  our  paper  this  week. 


ST.  DTIENNE  LE  YIEUX,  CAEN. 

This  powerful  little  drawing,  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Haines,  was  in  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition.  In  some  respects  it  is  rather  too  much 
like  an  imitation  of  the  drawing  of  another 
period,  but  it  is  well  done,  and  shows  that  the 
author  can  use  his  pen  effectively  in  drawing. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  many  desecrated 


churches  in  and  about  Caen ;  it  is  in  a  sadly 
deplorable  state,  being  apparently  used  for  some 
purpose  akin  to  that  of  a  Local  Board  d6pot. 
It  is  somewhat  severe  in  treatment,  but  the 
tower  and  transept  form  a  fine  composition. 
The  west  front  is  more  ornate. 

The  other  “  St.  Etienne  ”  at  Caen  is  the  fine 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT  STRASBURG. 

Last  week  the  daily  papers  described  the 
tour  made  by  the  German  Emperor  through 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  how  on  his  arrival  at  Stras- 
burg  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony  over  the 
portico  of  the  palace  there,  in  order  to  show 
himself  to  the  people.  We  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  briefly  alluded  to  this  building,  and 
we  now  publish  the  first-floor  plan,  with  views 
of  the  garden-front  and  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  fa<;ade. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  on  the 
termination  of  the  Franco-German  War,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  became  not  Prussian,  but  Imperial 
German  provinces.  The  capital  of  Alsace  had 
no  building  capable  of  being  conveniently 
turned  into  an  Emperor’s  residence ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  extensions  of  the  city  out¬ 
side  the  old  fortifications,  and  the  laying  out  of 
new  streets  and  squares  in  this  new  quarter, 
seemed  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  structure.  A  site  of  suitable 
dimensions  was  therefore  reserved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Eggert,  an  architect 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  at 
Berlin,  was  deputed  to  design  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  new  palace. 

A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show  that  the 
general  arrangement  consists  of  a  parallelogram 
223  ft.  by  141  ft.,  with  the  covered  entrance, 
hall,  and  grand  staircase  upon  the  central  axis. 
Two  courtyards,  about  40  ft.  square  each,  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  chief  staircase,  with 
wide  passages  running  round  them  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  various  suites  of  rooms.  The 
basement  is  devoted  to  the  kitchen  offices;  the 
ground-floor  contains  the  guard-rooms,  aides- 
de-camp’s  offices,  and  living  and  mess-rooms, 
&c. ;  whilst  the  second-floor  is  taken  up  with 
bedrooms,  &c.,  for  the  Imperial  retinue.  On 
the  first-floor  are  the  reception-rooms  next  the 
front,  the  banquetting-rooms  at  the  back,  whilst 
at  the  two  sides  are  the  Emperor’s  and  Em¬ 
press’s  private  apartments.  The  style  adopted 
is  the  florid  Renaissance  of  the  Berlin  school, 
with  heavily-rusticated  masonry  for  the  lower 
parts  and  the  quoins  of  the  projections,  with 
lighter  treatment  upwards  and  delicately  - 
moulded  work  for  the  columns  and  gable  of 
the  central  loggia  and  dome.  The  stone  is  a 
yellow  sandstone,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  “  Mettlach  ”  red  tiles.  Fire-proof  con¬ 
struction  has  been  adopted  throughout  for  the 
floors,  and  the  roof-trusses  and  rafters  are  all  of 


iron.  No  costly  marbles,  <fcc.,  have  been  used 
in  the  interior,  the  architect  trusting  to  colour 
for  the  rich  effect  which  he  hopes  to  produce 
when  the  finely-finished  surfaces  are  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  elaborate  hand-painting. 


COTTAGES  AT  DOULTING,  SOMERSET. 

The  description  of  the  cottages  shown  in  one 
of  our  illustrations  last  week  was  accidentally 
omitted  by  our  printers  in  “  making-up.” 

The  cottages  were  built  about  five  years 
ago,  for  Sir  Richard  H.  Paget,  Bart.,  M.P., 
to  fill  up  the  void  existing  between  two 
terraces  of  cottages.  With  these  buildings 
erected  the  terrace  became  comparatively  a 
long  one  for  a  village,  and  means  of  access 
for  carts,  6cc.,  to  the  rear  had  to  be  provided 
for,  which  accounts  for  the  archway.  As  it 
was  not  desirable  to  leave  the  archway  open, 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  pedestrians,  the 
wrought-iron  gates  were  formed  the  shape  of 
the  “  V  style”  so  common  in  this  county. 
These  gates,  made  by  a  village  blacksmith, 
are  interesting  examples  of  artistic  ironwork. 
The  oriel  window  commands  a  view  of  the 
celebrated  “  Abbot’s  Barn.”  The  idea  in  the 
design  was  to  boldly  break  up  the  line  of 
roofing  by  the  large  gable.  One  of  the 
cottages  is  larger  than  the  others  ;  the  two 
smaller  contain  two  living-rooms,  pantry,  &c., 
and  three  bed-rooms  each.  The  walls  are  built 
entirely  of  Doulting  freestone,  from  Mr.  Trask’s 
quarries.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  F.  Pullen,  of  Shepton 
Mallet.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George  J.  Skipper, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cromer  Town  Hall. — In  reference  to  this 
competition,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
advertised  in  our  columns,  we  are  informed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Cromer  Town  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  that  about  150  applications  were 
received  for  the  conditions  of  competition,  and 
that  twenty-eight  designs  were  sent  in.  The 
design  selected  was  that  bearing  the  motto 
“Experience,"  of  which  Mr.  George  J.  Skipper, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich,  proved  to  be  the 
author.  The  design  bearing  the  motto  “  Ele¬ 
gance  with  Economy,”  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Scott,  of 
Norwich,  was  placed  second.  Since  this  was  in 
type  we  learn  that  Mr.  Skipper  has  received  in¬ 
structions  to  prepare  working  drawings  and 
specifications  with  a  view  to  obtaining  builders’ 
tenders  for  the  work. 

Conservative  Club ,  Accrington. — In  the  com¬ 
petition  for  this  building,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  a  site  extending  from  Cannon-street  through 
to  Paradise-street,  three  designs  were  sent  in, 
bearing  the  mottoes  “Beaconsfield,"  “  1889,”  and 
“  Primrose  ;  his  favourite  flower.”  The  Accring¬ 
ton  Observer  says  that  the  names  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  were  not  divulged  until  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  went  into  the  merits  of  each  design  very 
carefully.  They  had  the  assistance  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  disinterested  expert,  and  after  much 
consideration  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
design  signed  “Beaconsfield  ”  was  most  suitable, 
subject  to  certain  modifications.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Primrose  League  and  of  the 
ward  committees,  and  upon  the  designs  being 
put  to  the  vote,  the  design  “  Beaconsfield  ”  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  on  the  sealed  letters 
being  opened  it  was  found  that  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Morley  &  Woodhouse,  of  Bradford. 
The  design  is  estimated  to  cost  7,360Z.  to  carry 
out. 


Allahabad  under  Water.— Very  heavy  rain 
recently  fell  at  Allahabad  and  the  surrounding 
district,  which  caused  great  damage  to  houses,  a 
large  number  of  which  totally  collapsed.  In 
the  city  matters  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect 
indeed,  as  the  streets  and  lanes  were  completely 
under  water,  and  presented  the  appearance  of 
streams,  rendering  traffic,  vehicular  and  pedes¬ 
trian,  most  difficult.  All  the  kutcha  roads  in 
the  new  civil  station  are  described  as  having 
resembled  miniature  rivers,  while  the  drains 
and  the  side-walks  along  the  pucca  roads  were 
completely  flooded.  The  local  Meteorological 
Department  registered  5'41  inches  of  rain  up  to 
10  a.m.  on  the  24th  inst.  From  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  to  10  a.m.  on  the  24th  no  less  than  ten 
inches  of  rain  fell,  making  the  total  from 
January  1  25  06  inches,  against  15-07,  the 
normal  total. — Indian  Engineer  (July  31). 
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ESSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Delightful  weather  favoured  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Essex  Archteological  Society, 
which  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the 
Epping  district.  The  following  account  is 
abridged  from  the  Essex  County  Chronicle  : — 

The  financial  statement  read  by  Mr.  King 
showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
51Z.  19s.  3d.  The  report  of  the  Council  stated 
that  the  additional  periodical  meetings,  com¬ 
menced  two  years  ago,  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  had  been  invariably  well  attended. 
During  the  year  twenty-two  members  had 
joined,  and  the  losses  by  death  or  otherwise 
had  been  very  few.  In  October  the  Council 
resolved  to  reappoint  local  secretaries  for  the 
principal  towns  and  districts  in  the  county. 
Eight  were  appointed  at  the  Coggeshall  meet¬ 
ing,  and  others  had  since  been  added.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  would  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Society.  Referring  to  the 
congress  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
archaeological  societies  promoted  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  to  the  subjects  then  con¬ 
sidered,  the  report  stated  that  the  Essex  Society 
had  since  been  admitted  into  union  with  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  union  of  the  leading 
archteological  societies  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
common  object  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
event  of  the  year  in  connexion  with  archaeology. 
The  resolution  of  the  Council  to  associate  the 
Society  with  this  work,  the  steps  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  their  own  meetings,  and 
their  endeavour  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society  by  the  appointment  of  local  secre¬ 
taries,  would  no  doubt  meet  with  the  entire 
approval  of  the  members.  Increased  practical 
work  would  require  corresponding  financial 
support.  The  Society’s  share  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  museum  was  a  heavy  item  of 
expense,  and  their  ability  to  secure  objects 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  county  was 
restricted  by  their  limited  means.  The  Society 
was  probably  never  stronger  numerically,  but 
the  Council  urged  members  to  endeavour  to 
secure  further  subscribers. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  G.  Alan  Lowndes,  Presi¬ 
dent)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
said  he  had  had  an  exceedingly  interesting 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  America. 
Owing  to  the  large  Puritan  emigration  from 
this  part  of  England,  the  names  of  most  of  the 
places  in  Essex  were  reproduced  in  New 
England.  There  were  Springfield,  Colchester, 
Dedham,  and  many  others.  He  had  received 
copies  of  the  ‘‘New  England  Historical  and 
Geological  Register,”  and  he  had  been  able  to 
assist  their  American  friends  in  certain  ways. 

Mr.  Laver  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Gould  proposed  that  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Council,  and  officers  be  thanked  for 
their  services,  and  that  they  be  re-elected.  He 
said  he  met  two  Americans  at  Ely  the  other 
day,  and  one  of  them  said  that  the  town  which 
interested  them  most  in  England  was  Colchester, 
and  that  the  thing  which  most  interested  them 
in  Colchester  was  the  museum.  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  and 
carried. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  annual 
meeting  next  year  would  be  held  at  Harwich, 
and  that  the  October  meeting  would  take  place 
at  Burnham. 

Mr.  Pritchard  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“  English  Ecclesiastical  Seals  of  the  Official 
Class.”  He  produced  examples  of  seals,  in¬ 
cluding  the  matrix  of  the  Bishop  Stortford  seal, 
found  at  Ipswich  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Only  about 
thirteen  of  these  seals  were  now  known  to  exist. 

A  carefully-prepared  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Deedes,  on  “  The  Preservation  of  Parochial 
Records,”  was  read  by  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Deedes 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
secondary  or  subordinate  records,  and  gave 
many  examples  of  words  peculiar  to  East 
Anglia.  It  was  agreed  that  both  papers  should 
be  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

Mr.  King  then  read  what  was  described  as  a 
remarkable  Latin  charter,  dated  21st  of  May, 
1485,  by  Robert  Fabian,  a  citizen  of  London, 
author  of  ‘‘The  Concordance  of  Histories,” 

.  and  an  Essex  man  connected  with  Theydon 
Garnon. 

After  the  meeting  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  Cock  Hotel,  where  luncheon  was  served. 

Luncheon  disposed  of,  brakes  were  called  into 
service,  and  the  party  drove  through  a  delight¬ 
ful  piece  of  country  to  Theydon  Garnon 
Church.  The  edifice  is  in  an  isolated  position, 
and  is  environed  by  trees.  The  chief  feature  is 


the  massive  brick  tower,  clothed  almost  entirely 
with  ivy.  According  to  an  inscription,  this  was 
built  in  1620,  Sir  John  Crosby  giving  “by  his 
goods  towards  the  making  of  this  steeple.”  Mr. 
Hayward  said  the  steeple  was  a  very  good 
example  of  brickwork,  and  it  was  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  an  early  example  of  brickwork.  He 
suggested  that  the  ivy  which  clothed  it  should 
be  cut  down,  as  the  tower  was  more  important 
than  the  ivy.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow 
ivy  to  grow  over  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  as 
it  was  sure  in  time  to  pull  it  down,  and  he 
hoped  some  notice  would  be  taken  of  this.  Mr. 
Kemsley,  who  had  been  churchwarden  for 
twenty-seven  years,  said  they  felt  some¬ 
what  tender  about  removing  the  drapery 
of  greenery.  Mr.  Hayward  replied  that 
he  could  understand  this,  but  urged  that 
they  should  sacrifice  the  ivy  and  save  the  tower 
for  future  generations.  Mr.  Hayward  com¬ 
mented  upon  other  features  of  the  building  and 
upon  the  monuments  and  brasses,  and  said  that 
the  present  church  was  no  doubt  built  upon  an 
earlier  foundation.  Mr.  King  soon  gave  the 
signal  to  start  again,  and  through  a  pretty  un¬ 
dulating  country  the  party  proceeded  direct  to 
Hill  Hall,  the  Essex  seat  of  Sir  Wm,  Bowyer 
Smyth,  Bart.,  but  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Cleland,  by  whose  kind  permission  the  fine  old 
mansion  was  visited.  The  house  crowns  a  bold 
eminence,  and  commands  beautiful  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  party  having  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  hall,  surrounded  by  valuable 
portraits,  old  armour,  and  other  historic  objects, 
the  President  said  that  Mr.  Chancellor  (Mayor 
of  Chelmsford)  was  publishing  a  book  upon  the 
old  monuments  in  the  Essex  churches,  and  had 
kindly  sent  him  proofs  of  the  description  of  the 
tomb  in  Theydon  Mount  Church.  Another 
delightful  drive  brought  the  party  to  Albyns, 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Abdy,  Bart.,  but  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  party  were 
very  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey.  Albyns  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
visited.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  built  by 
Inigo  Jones ;  but  this  is  doubted,  and  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  said  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
famous  architect  about  the  building.  The  great 
features  of  the  mansion  are  the  elaborately- 
worked  ceilings,  the  fine  oak  panelling,  and  the 
massive  and  beautifully-carved  oak  mantel¬ 
pieces.  An  inscription  in  the  crest  bedroom 
announces  that  “This  house  was  repaired, 
sashed,  and  beautified  by  Sir  John  Abdy,  Bart., 
1754,”  but,  as  the  Rev.  T.  Cochrane  pointed  out, 
the  “  beautifying  ”  appears  to  have  consisted  in 
hiding  the  rich  oak  panelling  of  this  particular 
room  with  a  coating  of  paint.  The  oak  room 
affords  a  fine  example  of  panelling.  While 
the  party  were  in  the  spacious  long  room,  which 
is  99  ft.  in  length,  Mr.  Cochrane  made  some 
observations  upon  the  parish. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sib, — The  communication  of  Mr.  Frank  Caws 
in  your  last  issue  [p.  141]  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — “  I  have  seen  no  instance  supporting  the 
theory  that  bending  stress  causes  horizontal 
cleavage.”  Mr.  Caws  also  quotes  from  the 
experience  of  “  a  contractor,”  in  whose  “  many 
miles  of  street  pavement  and  railway  plat¬ 
forms  ”  the  cracks,  when  occurring,  show 
“  invariably,  clean,  square  -  edged  fractures  ; 
exhibiting  no  shelliness  nor  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  of  horizontal  cleavage.” 

I  assume  that  all  the  concrete  work  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Caws  was  made  without  metallic  ten- 
sional  strength:  in  which  case,  his  observed 
facts  were  precisely  what  ought  to  have 
occurred,  and  what  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected.  A  crystalline  material  is  a  material 
tensionally  weak,  and  a  material  tensionally 
weak  (relatively)  will  be  apt  to  exhibit  no 
“  shelliness,”  and  break  “  with  a  clean,  square- 
edged  fracture.”  A  widespread  knowledge 
among  architects  and  engineers  of  this  quality 
in  concrete,  as  in  cast-iron,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
“the  factor  that  intervenes,”  and  not  "preju¬ 
dice,”  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Potter,  in  his  very 
practical  communication,  the  general  tenour  of 
which  harmonises  with  the  facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  my  own  tedious  and  costly  experiments 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Potter’s  remarks  about  “specialists  and 
patentees”  touch  me  in  tender  spots,  for  I 
include  myself  in  his  category  of  “  those  who 
impart  to  the  public  knowledge  gained  by 
themselves  at  considerable  ” — (he  might  have 
said  enormous ) — “cost  and  time,  without  any 
equivalent  but  the  consciousness,”  &c. ;  the  last 


(and  smallest)  item  in  my  costs  to  gain  this 
sweet  “  consciousness  ”  being  an  expenditure  of 
over  300Z.  for  the  publication,  and  free  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  architects  of  two  hemispheres* 
of  my  little  work  on  “  Concrete  and  Iron  as  a 
Building  Material.” 

Thaddeus  Hyatt. 

9,  Farringdon-road. 


®{xe  Stuknt's  Calmmt. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — IX. 

QUALITIES  OF  WATER. 

HE  engineer  has  no  more  important 
task  in  commencing  a  scheme  for  sup¬ 
plying  water  than  to  ascertain  the- 
quality  of  the  water  he  proposes  to  utilise. 
Whenever  a  paper  touching  on  this  subject  is 
read  before  an  engineers’  society,  it  is  sure  to- 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  hear  the  varied  opinions 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  actual  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  qualities  of  potable  water  do  not  lie  within 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  engineer  or  archi¬ 
tect.  The  usual  method  is  to  employ  a  duly 
qualified  analyst  to  ascertain  this,  and  he  ad¬ 
vises  the  parties  interested  as  to  its  quality. 
But  the  designers  of  water-supply,  whether  it 
be  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  have  for  many  years 
seen  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  analyses  for  themselves, 
apart  from  the  interpretation  put  on  them  by 
the  analyst,  and  for  this  reason : — 

To  chemically  analyse  water  is  an  extremely 
difficult  operation,  requiring  the  greatest  skill1 
and  experience.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to- 
ascertain  how  much  lime,  iron,  or  such-like 
mineral  matter  is  present,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  give,  as  precisely  as  may  be,  the  actual  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  foreign  ingredients,  or  to- 
arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  solid  matters. 
In  this  way,  the  presence  of  lead  or  other 
similar  metal  poison,  or  objectionable  mineral, 
would  most  infallibly  be  detected,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  immediately  discarding  a  source  of  supply 
containing  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  for  solution  is  not  quite  so  simple.  The 
water  proposed  for  a  town  supply,  or  for  the? 
uses  of  a  mansion  only,  is  generally  of  that  kind 
which  in  a  small  sample  is  colourless,  without 
appreciable  odour,  of  agreeable  taste,  and  minus 
the  obnoxious  mineral  matter  above  alluded  to 
in  other  words,  it  appears  to  be  very  good.  But 
we  know  very  well,  from  actual  experience,  that 
water  answering  this  description  is  frequently, 
nevertheless,  of  bad  quality  and  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  chemical  analyst  in 
dealing  with  water  of  this  class,  is  to  ascestain 
whether  it  is  polluted  with  sewage,  or  other 
similar  organic  matter.  It  is  in  judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  results  obtained  by  chemistry 
on  this  point,  that  the  real  difficulty  commences. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  where  “  doctors  dis¬ 
agree  ”  it  is  in  discussing  the  best  methods 
whereby  the  almost  infinitesimal  proportions  of 
organic  matter  found  in  drinkable  water  may  be 
determined,  and  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  analysis,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  matter 
(or  rather  the  minute  organisms  which  it  feeds) 
on  the  human  system,  afterwards.  Although 
an  analysis  may  prove  the  existence  of  certain 
compounds,  their  origin  and  meaning  are  in 
many  instances  shrouded  in  doubt.  Parts  of 
the  analysis,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
chemist  prove  the  existence  of  matter  dele¬ 
terious  to  health,  are  regarded  by  another,  and 
equally  good  analyst,  as  harmless. 

Yet  another  difficulty  presents  itself,  which, 
within  the  past  few  years,  has  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  We  allude  to  the 
“  Bacteriological  water-test,”  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine  the  presence  of  minute 
organisms  of  a  deleterious  nature  in  the  fluid. 
Here  we  have  another  and  distinct  branch  of 
science,  whose  exponents  argue,  with  consider¬ 
able  force,  that  it  is  not  wholly  within  the 
power  of  a  chemical  analysis  to  determine  the 
quality  of  water  in  regard  to  its  sewage  con¬ 
tamination,  that  it  cannot  definitely  state,  in 

*  Additional  to  the  cost  of  the  work  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  post  to  the  architects  of  America,  I  was 
compelled,  when  passing  the  Customs,  to  pay  duties  upon 
it— the  United  States  Treasury,  in  the  scandalous  exercise 
of  powers  conferred  on  it  by  laws  to  “  protect  American 
industry,’*  compelliDg  me  to  pay  on  books  given  away  to 
benefit  its  industries  j— T.  H. 
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many  instances,  whether  the  water  is  fit  to 
drink  or  not. 

In  the  meantime,  the  engineer  or  architect 
desires  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  quality,  and 
unconsciously  arbitrates  between  the  contending 
parties.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  from  afar  and  review  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  either  side  in  a  perfectly  impartial 
spirit.  He  must  understand,  at  least,  the 
main  outline  of  the  arguments,  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  conclusions  advanced,  or  he  will 
most  certainly  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
judgment  in  the  matter.  With  this  end  in  view 
we  now  propose  to  give  the  student  some  details 
of  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  both  from  the 
chemical  and  biological  sides,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  space  necessarily  precludes 
our  giving  particulars  as  to  many  minor  issues 
involved.  We  shall  not  neglect  anything,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  material. 

In  the  first  place,  samples  of  the  water  must 
betaken  from  places  judiciously  selected;  in 
the  case  of  a  supply  from  a  river,  for  example, 
as  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  intake  as 
possible.  The  collecting  vessel  must  be  quite 
clean,  not  merely  rinsed  out  with  water  before 
taken  to  the  place,  but  chemically  clean.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  exclude  from  it  any  foreign 
matter  not  normally  found  in  the  river,  for  it 
might  obviously  prejudice  the  result. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  chemist  now  takes 
the  vessel  in  hand  and  analyses  the  water.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  follow  him  through  the  subtle 
processes  involved  in  this  delicate  operation, 
but  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  result. 
Let  us  take,  as  a  type,  the  published  analysis 
of  London  water,  as  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  his  monthly  return.  In  it  there  are 
nine  columns,  viz  : — 1.  Temperature  in  centi¬ 
grade  degrees.  2.  Total  solid  matter.  3. 
Organic  carbon.  4.  Organic  nitrogen.  5. 
Ammonia.  6.  Nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites. 
7.  Total  combined  nitrogen.  8.  Chlorine.  9. 
Total  hardness.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
are  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000. 

The  total  solid  matter  consists  of  mineral  and 
organic  residue,  and  the  less  this  is  in  amount 
the  better. 

The  organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen 
represent  unoxidised  organic  matter,  though 
whether  the  whole  is  the  product  of  sewage, 
or  'animal  contamination  is  doubtful.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  much  of  it  is  derived  from 
this  source  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  the 
organic  carbon, — as  to  whether  it  be  animal  or 
vegetable, — cannot  be  ascertained  by  chemical 
means,  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
danger  actually  implied  by  the  organic  carbon 
column.  There  is  very  little  doubt,  however, 
that  some  of  it  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  this 
would  not  be  so  deleterious  to  health  as  the 
remaining  portion,  which  would  be  of  animal 
origin.  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  much 
more  than  0T  part  of  organic  carbon  derived 
from  animal  sources  is  present  in  100,000  parts 
of  water  that  the  consumer  is  exposed  to  in¬ 
fection.  Now,  this  is  an  important  point  to 
remember  in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  some  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  quality.  The  student  will  see  how 
little  the  chemical  analysis  proves  in  regard  to 
it.  The  organic  nitrogen  is  rather  more 
definite  in  its  meaning,  and  the  less  the  amount 
of  it  as  compared  with  the  organic  carbon,  the 
better  the  water  is  likely  to  be. 

Turning  now  to  ammonia  and  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites ,  it  may  at  once  be 
stated  that  these  are  mineral  products  of 
doubtful  origin ;  but  they  are  assumed  by 
some  eminent  chemists  to  be  mostly  derived 
from  sewage,  privies,  cesspools,  farmyard  ma¬ 
nure,  &c.  According  to  Dr.  Frankland,  these 
animal  products  undergo  oxidation,  and  when 
it  is  complete,  they  are  resolved  into  mineral 
compounds,  their  carbon  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  their  hydrogen  into  water 
products,  which  can  no  longer  be  identified  in 
the  aerated  waters  of  a  river  or  spring  ;  but  their 
nitrogen  is  transformed  partly  into  ammonia, 
chieily,  however,  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acid, 
which,  combining  with  the  bases  contained  in 
most  streams,  frequently  remain  dissolved  in 
the  water  for  a  long  time,  and  constitute  a 
record  of  the  sewage  and  other  analogous  con¬ 
tamination  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
since  its  last  descent  to  the  earth  as  rain.  Such 
previous  sewage,  or  animal  contamination,  is 
conveniently  expressed  in  so  many  parts  of 
average  filtered  London  sewage  as  would,  if 
thus  completely  oxidised,  yield  a  like  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrites,  nitrates,  and 
ammonia.  For  this  purpose  average  filtered 
London  sewage  has  been  assumed  to  contain 


ten  parts  of  combined  nitrogen  in  100,000 
parts. 

According  to  this  point  of  view,  the  column 
devoted  to  total  combined  nitrogen  records,  as 
well  as  the  analysis  is  able  to  do,  the  amount  of 
previous  sewage  contamination.  Now,  we  may 
accept  the  truth  of  Dr.  Frankland’s  remarks  as 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  animal  products ;  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  one  can 
definitely  state  that  the  whole  (or  what  part)  of 
the  total  combined  nitrogen  is  the  result  of 
previous  sewage  contamination.  It  has  been  long 
ago  shown  that  springs  may  derive  that  nitrogen 
from  the  strata  or  rocks  through  which  the  water 
passes  before  issuing  at  the  surface.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  in 
the  matter  of  origin  in  either  case. 

If  we  accept  the  “  previous  sewage  contami¬ 
nation  ”  theory  as  it  stands,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  waters  of  many  springs  and 
wells  at  present  used  are  open  to  grave  suspicion 
on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  combined 
nitrogen  found  in  them.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  general,  spring- water  is  very  wholesome, 
and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  zymotic 
disease  to  it ;  whilst  well-water  (except  in 
shallow  or  improperly-constructed  wells),  and 
especially  that  coming  from  limestones  in  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  is  preferable  in  quality  to  the 
water  of  many  rivers  at  present  very  largely 
drawn  upon.  For  instance,  the  water  of  the 
Kent  Company  is  of  very  good  quality.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  monthly  analyses  show  that  this 
Company’s  water  almost  invariably  contains  a 
higher  proportion  of  total  combined  nitrogen 
than  that  of  the  other  water  companies  supply¬ 
ing  the  metropolis.  The  Kent  Company’s 
water  is  derived  from  wells  in  the  chalk, 
and  water  which,  like  this,  has  undergone 
such  elaborate  filtration  in  soaking  through 
rocks  to  such  a  depth  is,  as  a  rule,  rendered 
exceedingly  pure  and  wholesome,  and  that  Com¬ 
pany’s  water  is  certainly  not  an  exception,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  so  much  combined 
nitrogen.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted 
that  such  spring  and  well  water  usually  (we 
might  say,  naturally)  contains  a  lesser  quantity 
of  organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  than 
ordinary  river  water  (save  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  the  causes  of  which  are  well  known). 
Some  doubt,  therefore,  may  reasonably  be 
raised  as  to  whether  its  superior  quality  is  not 
largely  due  to  this  circumstance,  which  might 
thus  be  presumed  to  outweigh,  or  at  least  tend 
to  equalise,  the  injurious  effects,  if  any,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  total  combined  nitrogen.  If  this 
be  so,  it  very  materially  minimises  the  danger 
implied  (following  out  the  theory)  by  the  total 
combined  nitrogen.  This  leaves  us  to  perceive 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
water  is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  assist  us  in  arriving  at  our  main 
conclusion.  This  is  freely  admitted,  but  is  it  not 
a  sign  of  weakness  in  regard  to  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  chemical  analysis  ?  Does  it 
not,  at  least,  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the 
value  of  the  column,  “  Total  combined  nitro¬ 
gen  ?  ” 

But  let  us  pursue  the  subject  further;  for  it 
is  of  great  importance.  We  will  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
bined  nitrogen  is  of  animal  origin.  Now,  what 
does  it  prove  ?  Nothing,  definitely.  In  itself 
it  is,  within  reason,  quite  harmless,  the  supposed 
danger  being  that  it  is  assumed  to  harbour  the 
germs  of  disease.  We  say  assumed  advisedly, 
because  it  is  not  proven,  and,  what  is  more, 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  it.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  led  to  perceive  that  so  many  assumptions, 
and  so  very  few  facts,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this 
portion  of  the  argument  to  guide  us  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  seventh  column, 
that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  any¬ 
thing  more  than  doubtful  conclusions  of  ex¬ 
tremely  little  value  can  be  legitimately  drawn 
from  it. 

In  regard  to  ammonia,  Prof.  Wanklyn  insists 
that  water,  to  be  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  purity, 
should  not  contain  more  than  ’OS  part  of  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia  in  a  million,  or  '0056  grain  in 
a  gallon. 

The  column  Total  hardness  does  not  affect 
the  controversy:  it  will  be  considered  subse¬ 
quently. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 


Russian  Railways. — The  earnings  of  the 
Russian  State  railways  last  year  amounted  to 
13,950,0002.,  being  an  increase  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  of  about  1,450,0002. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stanton  Drew ,  near  Bristol. — The  fine  old 
double-naved  church  of  the  above  parish  was 
reopened,  after  reseating,  paving,  and  general 
restoration,  on  the  8th  inst.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Several  interesting  features 
were  found  during  the  work,  which  have  been, 
carefully  preserved.  The  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Lingen  Barker,  &  CroBS,. 
of  Weston-super-Mare. 

Troon,  Ayrshire. — A  new  church,  erected  in 
St.  Meddan’s-road,  Troon,  for  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  congregation,  has  just  been  opened  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York.  The  church 
seats,  in  nave  and  gallery,  over  600  persons,  and 
there  are  also  a  hall,  ladies’  room,  vestry,  &c., 
in  connexion.  An  organ,  by  Messrs.  Mirrlees, 
of  Glasgow,  has  been  placed  in  the  church,  and 
was  used  in  the  opening  services.  The  buildings- 
are  of  dark  red  freestone,  from  Ballochmyle 
Quarries,  the  style  of  architecture  being 
fourteenth  century  Gothic  of  a  Scottish  type, 
and  the  tower  and  spire,  rising  over  120  ft., 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature.  Mr.  John  B. 
Wilson,  Glasgow,  was  architect  for  the  work, 
the  contractors  being  all  local.  The  total  cost, 
inclusive  of  organ,  bell,  &c.,  is  under  4,0002, 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,676,  Ventilating.  F.  Pennefatber. 

This  specification  relates  to  an  amplification  of 
a  previous  patent,  11,287  of  1887,  and  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  many  devices  adapting  the  general  principle 
in  ventilation  to  special  uses  are  shewn.  Air- 
collectors  are  an  essential  feature  of  the  invention, 
and  these  are  used  in  connexion  with  tubes  or 
nozzles  which  commuuicate  with  the  space  to  be 
ventilated  or  exhausted.  The  apparatus  is  arranged 
as  an  upcast  or  downcast  ventilator,  according  as 
the  air-collectors  are  placed  above  or  below  the 
distributing  tubes. 

14,733,  Stonemasons’  Points  and  Chisels.  A. 
Robb. 

According  to  this  invention,  cast- steel  holder® 
are  made  like  the  top  part  of  an  ordinary  chisel 
such  as  is  used  by  stonemasons ;  the  top  end  has  a 
rounded  head  for  the  wood  mallet,  and  in  a  socket 
in  the  holder  two  bits  are  inserted,  which  hold  a 
chisel  and  point  as  required.  A  slight  tap  with  the- 
mallet  will  remove  the  bits  at  once.  When  tools  of 
the  ordinary  pattern  are  worn  too  short  for  the 
hand,  they  may  be  fastened  in  these  holders  and 
used  up. 

10,013,  Window-sash  Fasteners.  J.  Redden. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in- 
devices  for  fastening  from  the  inside  either  the  top 
or  bottom  sashes  of  a  window  at  any  point  of  their 
respective  travels.  This  fastening  secures  them  in 
any  position.  A  plate  or  tumbler  is  pivoted  on  an. 
horizontal  axis  supported  on  a  base  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  bottom  sash,  the  heavier  part  next  the  sash. 
The  noses  of  tho  tumblers  are  partly  straight  and 
partly  curved.  The  straight  portion  is  parallel  with- 
and  rests  evenly  against  the  side  of  the  sash-frame. 
The  curved  portion  is  above  the  straight,  and  is- 
struck  eccentrically  to  the  axis  of  the  tumblers. 
Any  attempt  to  pull  the  top  sash  down  or  push  the 
bottom  sash  up  will  tend  to  depress  the  tumbler 
noses,  locking  both  sashes  in  the  position  in  which 
they  had  been  intentionally  left.  A  suitable  device 
is  employed  for  moving  the  tumbler-noses  away 
from  the  sash  frame. 

10,072,  Nail  or  Tack  Extractor.  W.  A.  Jack. 
This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  quickly  and 
easily  withdrawing  nails,  which  consists  of  a  lower- 
part  formed  at  one  end  with  a  foot  resting  upon  the 
article  from  which  the  nail  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
Opposite  the  foot  is  a  hook-shaped  projection  placed 
so  as  to  engage  with  the  head  ot  the  nail  when, 
forced  against  it.  A  striking  head  causes  the 
extractor  to  be  forced  into  the  wood  or  material, 
and  then  the  hook  acting  as  the  fulcrum  and  the 
lever  as  a  handle  the  nail  is  easily  withdrawn. 

6,860,  Hinges  with  Stays  or  Plates  for  Ledge 
Doors.  J.  Tall. 

According  to  this  invention,  hinges  are  con¬ 
structed  with  stays,  straps,  or  plates,  so  that  the 
boards  can  be  filleted  or  chamfered  before  or  after 
tho  hinges  are  affixed  to  the  door  stiles.  Iron 
stays  with  an  end  formed  with  eyes  for  the  pintles 
are  fixed  to  fold  or  to  extend  all  across  the  door,  in 
which  case  it  is  prevented  from  buckling  or 
warping. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Aug.  12.-12,680,  J.  Judd,  Expanding  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Door,  Window,  Shop-front  Guards,  &c. — 
12,730,  T.  Hancock,  Closing  and  Securing  Gates 
and  Doors.  „  . 

Aug.  14.— 12,803,  D.  Hoey,  Trapping  Soil-pipes, 
Drains,  Sewers,  &c.  — 12,8.29,  T.  Metham,  Joiners’ 
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Cramp. — 12,836,  W.  Gordon,  Water  Cisterns  or 
Tanks. 

Aug.  15. — 12,867,  H.  Whiteley,  Draft  and  Dust 
Excluders  for  Doors,  &c. — 12,879,  II.  Lomotand  W. 
Cotton,  Fasteners  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 
12,889  and  12,890,  T.  Smith  and  R.  Wager-Tayler, 
Cement  or  Artificial  Stone. 

Aug.  16. — 12,932,  J.  Empsom  and  J.  Hewitt, 
Brackets  for  Cistern  Pulls. — 12,942,  J.  Howie, 
Siphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 12,949,  J.  Armstrong, 
Cisterns,  Tanks,  &c. 

Aug.  17. — 13,004,  T.  Routledge,  Sash -fasteners. 
— 13,007,  H.  Beaumont,  Bolts  for  Doors.  Gates, 
&c. — 13,008,  J.  Wilson,  Fire-resisting  Flooring, 
Decking,  &c. — 13,009,  J.  Wilson  and  Others,  Fire- 
resisting  Partitions  and  Walls  in  Buildings. — 
13,028,  H.  Darby,  Stoves  for  Warming  or  Heating 
Apartments,  Buildings,  &c. 


Camden  Town — 47,  James-st.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.,  £32  p.a . 

6,  Stueley-pl.,  u.t.  -40  yra.,  g.r.  £3.  5a.,  r.  £36.  8a. 
1,  2,  &  3,  8tanmore-pl.,  u.t.  31  yra.,  g.r.  £12,  r. 

£90.  8a . 

6,  Great  College-at.,  u.t.  18  yra.rg.r.  £5,  e.r.  £45 


New  Cross— 72  and  74,  Beason-at.,  u.t.  85  yra.,  g.r. 

£8,  r.  £52  . 

Commercial. rd.— 16,  Clarke-at.,  n.t.  11  yra.,  g.r.  £4 

r.  £21  . 

17,  Wellesley-at.,  u.t.,  31  yra.,  g.r.,  £3.  10a.,  r. 

£28  . 

94,  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  9  yra.,  g.r.  £3.  10a.,  e.r.  £26 
Pentonville— 26  und  29,  Pentonvi)le-rd.,u.t.  20  yra., 
;.r.  £22.  13a.  4d . 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


9,137,  G.  Wilkes  and  J.  Bishop,  Attaching  Door¬ 
knobs  to  Spindles. — 9,813,  O.  Elphick,  Syphon 
Flushing  Apparatus. — 10,069,  W.  Bird,  Holders  for 
Fanlights,  &c. — 10,080,  J.  Kempe,  Water-closets. 
— 10,237,  J.  Deeley,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
10,305,  J.  Preston,  Composite  Metal  Sash-bars  and 
Frames  for  Glazing. — 10,479,  W.  Baugban,  Solder¬ 
ing-iron.— 10,486,  G.  Smith,  Ventilators  for  Sash- 
frames.  —10,986,  C.  Brown,  Pivot-adjustment  for 
Swing-frames. — 11,310,  A.  Brown  aDd  H.  Pruce, 
Spindling  Door-knobs,  &c.— 11,517,  G.  Hopkins, 
Wood  Planiug-machino. — 11,558,  A.  Ridout  and  W. 
Hanson,  Balancing  the  Weight  of  Window-sashes, 
■&c. — 11,715,  V.  Broughton,  Combination  Square, 
Mitre,  and  Bevel. — 11,771,  S.  Banner,  Paints  or 
Enamels.  — 11,985,  Do  Pennefather,  Ventilating 
Rooms,  &c. — 12,179,  J.  Willcocks  and  J.  Harrison, 
Bolt-fasteners  for  Sashes,  Casements,  Windows,  &c. 
— 12,180,  J.  Willcocks  and  J.  Harrison,  Sash- 
fasteners. — 12,292,  R.  Condy,  Compound  to  be 
used  in  Paint  or  Pigment. 


[Contraction*  used  in  this  Hit. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum ;  yrs.  for  years ;  at.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &e.j 


Monday,  SKrTEUBBB  2. 

Clerk s  of  Work*'  Association  ( Carpenter*’  Hall).- 
Monthly  Meeting.  8  p.m. 


Wbdnksday,  Sbptbmdbb  4. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Work*'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Summer 
Meeting  at  Folkestone. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

12,258,  T.  Whittaker,  Hinges  for  Folding  Doors, 
to. — 14,830,  W.  Derrick,  Ornamentation  of  Glass. 
— 14,870,  T.  Kromer,  Door-locks,  &c. — 14,956,  A. 
Bremner,  Combined  Latch  and  Bolt. — 15,251,  S. 
Grossmith,  Automatic  Flushing  Cisterns. — 10,305, 
J.  Preston,  Composite  Metal  Sash  Bars  and  Frames 
for  Glazing,  &c. — 11,052,  F.  Trabert,  Centering  Sup¬ 
ports  for  Arched  Constructions.— 11,190,  T.  Descou, 
Preventing  Sliding  Window-sashes  from  being 
opened  from  tho  outside  beyond  a  given  point.- 
11,221,  R.  Davies,  Brick-presses. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Aug.  19. — By  Bbningfield  &  Tidy. 
Islington— 67,  68,  and  [69,  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  £16,  r.  £98  p.a . 

Enfield — Slades-hill,  “  The  Willows  ”  and  a  plot  of 
land,  f . . . 


By  Nokbs  &  Nokes. 

Islington — 6,  6,  &  7,  St.  George's-yd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

K-r-  £18  . 

West  Kensington — 19,  Wharton-rd.,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a. 

'Aug.  20.  -By  R.  1(.  Evans. 
Ilolloway— 21  and  23,  Scholefield-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g  r.  £10  . 

Bansbury— 6  and  7,  Kverilda-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs  ,  g.r. 

£7,  r.  £66  p.a.  . ”... 

Caledonian-rd  05,  Pcmbroke-s:.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £50  p.a . 

•67,  l’ombroke-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g  r.  £5.  6s . 

I.g.r.  of  £10.  10a.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  at  a  g.r.  of  £2 . 

I.g.r.  of  £15.  15s.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  at  a  g  r.  of  £3  p.a. 
62,  73,  and  76,  Bingfield-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

subject  to  an  annuity  of  £10  p.a . . . 

78,  Pombroko-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £52  p.a. 
By  Walton  &  Lbb. 

Buahey-heath— "  The  Holmstead"  and  2a.  lr.  12p., 


f. 


Aug.  21.— By  Wyatt  &  Son. 
Portfield,  Sussex— 8ix  f.  houses  in  Florence-lane  , 
Six  f.  houses  in  Bottle-lane  . 


p.a. 
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Tuesday,  Septbmbbb  3. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Beaton 
i  “The  Decorated  Style  of  English  Gothic.” 


HJisallanea. 


Aug.  22. — By  Dyke,  Son,  &  Hilton. 
Plumstead — The  l’lumstead  Tabernacle  and  house 

adjoining,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  12s.  p.a . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moose. 

Bow— 26,  Cardigan-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £30  p  a . 

Mile  End— 1,  3,  and  6,  Hunt-st.,  1  to  11,  John's-pi 

u.t.  4*  yrs.,  g.r.  £42,  r.  £193.  14s.  p.a . 

Mile  End-rd.— No.  453,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  e.r. 

£42  p.a . 

East  India-rd.— 80,  82,  and  84,  Tetley-st.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9  . 

8toke  Newington— 79,  Alkham-rd.,  n.t.  92  yrs., 
g.r.  £6,  e.r.  £34  . . 


Technical  Education  and  Registration 
of  Plumbers. — A  course  of  instruction  has 
been  arranged  for  apprentice  plumbers,  at  the 
Merchant  Venturers’  School,  Bristol,  between 
October  1  and  the  end  of  April.  The  course 
will  comprise  subjects  specified  in  a  special 
syllabus  prepared  by  the  Plumbers’  Company, 
among  them  being  elementary  geometry  in  its 
various  relations  to  plumbers’  work ;  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  special 
reference  to  the  reading  of  working  drawings  ; 
freehand  drawing,  including  dimensioned 
sketches ;  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics  as  far 
as  necessary  to  make  pupils  understand  the 
action  of  simple  appliances;  chemistry  and 
metallurgy.  Workshop  practice  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  two  nights  in  the  week.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  assisted  by 
demonstrations  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  will  be  followed  by  examinations,  at 
which  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Company. — 
At  the  Examinations  of  Plumbers  for  Regis¬ 
tration,  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Guild’s 
Institute,  applicants  were  present  from  various 
parts  of  London,  as  well  as  Salisbury,  Oxford, 
Worcester,  Reading,  Gosport,  Swansea,  and 
Derby.  The  examinations  embraced  tests  in 
lead-laying,  joint-making,  &c.,  and  a  set  of 
questions  relating  to  the  qualities  of  materials, 
the  construction  of  various  forms  of  house- 
fittings,  and  the  principles  of  sanitation.  The 
examiners  were  Messrs.  Charles  Hudson,  J.  C. 
Ashdown,  C.  T.  Millis,  G.  Davis,  and  L.  F. 
Gilbert,  representing  the  United  Operative 
Plumbers’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  applicants 
succeeded  in  passing  the  examinations,  one  half 
of  these  being  masters  and  the  other  half 
operatives. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — The  preliminary  steps 
in  the  proceedings  between  Mr.  Henry  Ilucks 
Gibbs  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  as  to  the  right  of 
the  former  to  restore  the  high  altar  screen  and 
the  Lady  Chapel  in  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  took 
place  on  the  15th  inst.,  before  Mr.  F.  II.  Jeune, 
Q.C.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  Lord  Grim¬ 
thorpe  was  represented  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
Mr.  Gibbs  by  Sir  Walter  Phillmore.  The 
Chancellor  gave  directions  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  evidence  should  be  taken,  and 
appointed  November  9  for  the  hearing  of  the 


By  T.  C.  King. 

— 1  to  4,  Fry’s-court,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 


Greenwich— 

£11  . . 

North  Kensington — 1,  3,  and  5,  Aduir-r’d"’u.t!  76 

yrs.,  g.r.  £21,  r.  £101 . 

Ealing— The  residence  “  Blytheholme,”  u.t.  80  yrs.. 

g.r.  £6.  6s.,  e.r.  £40 . 

The  residence  “  Rose  Lodge,”  f.,  r.  £36  p.a . 

Villa-residence  in  Chapel-rd,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 


.r.  £40  . 


By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Kentish  Town— 16,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  no 
g.r.,  r.  £42  . 


Building  Trade  Wages  in  Providence, 
New  York. — According  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  the  prevailing 
rates  at  Providence  are  as  follow  : — Bricklayers, 
14s.  7d.  per  day  ;  carpenters,  9s.  4gd. ;  gasfitters, 
12s.  6d. ;  masons,  11s.  5*-d.  ;  painters,  10s.  5d. ; 
paviors,  9s.  4§d. ;  plasterers,  14s.  7d. ;  plumbers, 
12s.  6d. ;  labourers,  6s.  5d.  Intending  emi¬ 
grants  from  England  should  take  into  account 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  wages 
quoted  may  be  paid  only  to  experienced  and 
skilled  workmen. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. — The  half- 

yearly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Company  was  held  at  Manchester  on  Monday. 
The  chairman  of  the  directors,  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  presided,  and  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  He  said  no  unforeseen  difficulties 
had  arisen  in  the  actual  work  of  the  canal  with 
regard  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  obstacles 
they  had  to  encounter.  Two  large  docks  were 
very  nearly  finished  at  Salford,  and  the  river 
had  been  successfully  diverted  to  form  a  third 
arm  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Docks.  The 
works  at  Pomona-gardens  were  advanced.  At 
Eastham  very  good  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  large  locks  at  the  entrance  to  the 
canal.  Out  of  the  44,143,284  cubic  yards 
which  were  estimated  as  the  quantity  of  exca¬ 
vation  required,  there  were  only  25,080,666  cubic 
yards  remaining  to  be  excavated.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  progress  the  whole  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  would  be  carried  out  within  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  canal.  Sir  J. 
Lee,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  railway  companies  were  now  disposed 
to  converge  to  the  ship  canal  docks  and  wharves. 
Parliament  would  have  to  be  asked  to  authorise 
the  required  works,  and  at  a  future  meeting  in 
October  particulars  of  the  necessary  capital 
would  be  submitted.  Mr.  Brown,  a  resident  on 
the  Bridgwater  Canal,  complained  of  the  abom¬ 
inable  stench  arising  from  the  canal  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Chairman  said  the  people 
to  complain  of  were  the  local  authorities  who 
polluted  the  Medlock.  The  report  was  adopted. 
— Times. 

“  Gransorbian.”  —  This,  according  to  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce ,  is  the  name  of 
a  photo-graining  paper  which  has  been  designed 
to  effect  a  reduction  in  cost  to  the  extent  of  75 
per  ceDt.  as  compared  with  the  usual  method  of 
graining.  The  paper  is  made  in  continuous 
rolls,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  wooden 
block  cut  for  printing  purposes.  It  is  prepared 
for  a  variety  of  woods,  and  in  each  instance 
the  pattern  is  made  6  ft.  6  in.,  without  a  repeat. 

It  is  available  for  either  oil  or  distemper 
graining  with  equal  facility  of  manipulation. 
The  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  easily  acquired.  Four  pieces  of  paper 
are  cut  to  the  size  of  the  door-panels,  and 
another  piece  for  the  lock-rail.  The  graining 
colour,  of  half  oil  and  half  turps,  is  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  usual  proportion, 
and  the  door  is  rubbed  in.  Other  arrangements 
having  been  made,  the  “  Gransorbian  ”  is  laid 
against  the  top  panel  directly,  as  the  absorbent 
properties  of  the  paper  are  so  great  that  wher¬ 
ever  it  touches  it  lifts  the  colour,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  necessity  that  it  should  touch  only  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted.  Precautions  are  also 
taken  that  the  grain  is  pressed  equally  over 
every  part  of  the  surface,  an  essential  consi¬ 
deration  being  that  the  paper  does  not  move, 
and  the  operation  is  completed  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  time. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So¬ 
ciety. — The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  and 
members  of  Council  of  this  Society  for  the  en¬ 
suing  session  : — President,  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  R. 
Nelson  Boyd,  M.I.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  John 
Coates,  A.M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S. ;  Members  of  Council , 
Messrs.  W.  Lee  Beardmore,  A.M.I.C.E.,  E. 
H.  G.  Brewster,  A.M.I.C.E.,  George  C.  Child, 
A.M.I  C.E.,  Thomas  Cole,  A.M.I  C.E.,  B.  Hough¬ 
ton,  C.E.,  H.  Ellis  Hill,  A.M.I.C.E.,  T.  B.  Light- 
foot,  M.I.C.E.,  R.  E.  Middleton,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.,  Ambrose  A.  Myall,  A.M.I.C.E.,  G.  W. 
Thompson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  R.  H.  Twigg,  M  I.C.E., 
F.M.S.,  A.  T.  Walmisley,  A  K.C.,  M.I  C.E.,  and 
J.  B.  Walton,  M.I.C.E. ;  Auditors,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Turner,  A.M.I  C.E.,  and  E.  S.  Mansergh;  Hon. 
Solicitor,  Mr.  Roger  H.  Willcocks,  LL.B. ;  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  William  C.  Street,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
and  Hon.  Secretary ,  E.  L.  W.  Haskett-Smith, 
A.K.C.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

Removing  Old  Paint.— The  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess  of  scraping  old  paint,  or  burning  it  off,  is 
hardly  expeditious  enough  for  general  purposes, 
and  is  also  laborious.  The  Scientific  American 
says  that  soda  and  quicklime  are  far  more 
thorough,  and  the  paint  is  more  quickly  re¬ 
moved.  A  solution  of  half  soda  and  half  quick¬ 
lime  is  made  by  first  dissolving  the  soda  in 
water,  and  then  adding  the  lime,  when  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  ready  for  application  with  an  old  brush. 
A  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  remove  the  coats 
of  paint,  which  may  be  washed  off  with  hot 
water.  A  coating  of  vinegar  or  acid  should  be 
applied  to  cleanse  the  surface  before  re¬ 
painting. 
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The  West-end  Fever  “  Scare." — We  most 
confess  that  we  have  considerable  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  regarded  as  having  indulged 
in  the  so-called  “  fever  scare  ”  in  the  West-end 
It  is  true  that  the  outbreak  has  been  limited, 
that  it  has  been  mild  in  character,  and  that  it 
has  not  cost  many  lives,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
number  of  houses  scattered  over  a  wide  area 
being  simultaneously  attacked  with  this  disease 
is  in  itself  a  matter  for  anxiety ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  houses  attacked  were  of 
sort  to  make  it  practically  impossible  that 
the  disease  was  due  to  any  ordinary  sani¬ 
tary  defects  attaching  to  the  drains 
otherwise  is  the  reverse  of  reassuring.  For 
our  part,  we  think  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  outbreak  justify  a  strong  suspicion 
against  milk  as  the  vehicle  of  the  infection,  and 
this  aspect  of  the  question  will  doubtless  be 
thoroughly  looked  into.  Indeed,  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  promised 
that  the  inquiry  made  into  the  outbreak  by  Dr. 
Corfield  shall  now  be  supplemented  by  further 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  by  one  of 
the  medical  inspectors  of  his  department.  In 
the  meantime,  we  would,  as  we  have  often  done 
before,  urge  that  safety  in  the  consumption  of 
milk  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  consumers 
boil  or  otherwise  cook  all  milk  used  in  their 
households.  There  is,  in  all  probability,  no 
article  of  food  which  is  so  apt  a  vehicle  of  the 
contagia  of  disease  as  milk  in  its  natural  state. 
—  The  Lancet. 

Progress  of  Vancouver,  British.  Columbia. 
— According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Vancouver 
has  had  a  wonderful  revival  since  its  partial 
destruction  by  fire  in  1886.  Brick  buildings 
have  taken  the  place  of  dilapidated  shanties, 
a  City-hall,  a  hospital,  and  two  fire  stations  (all 
substantial  buildings),  have  been  erected,  also 
three  fine  bridges.  Twenty  miles  of  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  a  system  of  sewage  com¬ 
menced,  tubular  tanks  built  for  protection 
from  fire,  and  a  magnificent  road  nine  miles  in 
length  constructed  round  the  950  acres  of  the 
natural  park  called  Stanley  Park.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  with  abundance 
of  purest  water  under  high  pressure  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  is  a  model  of 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  only  moderately  active,  but  has 
grown  stronger  since  last  week.  Pig-iron  has 
recovered  from  the  slight  reaction  which  we 
noted  a  week  ago,  and  where  prices  have  not 
advanced  they  are  held  very  stiffly.  The  most 
notable  rise  has  taken  place  in  Scotch  makers’ 
iron,  nearly  all  brands  of  which  are  Is.  a  ton 
dearer.  Scotch  iron  would  be  much  higher  if 
it  were  not  for  the  heavy  stocks.  The  finished 
iron  market  keeps  fairly  active,  and  very  firm. 
The  orders  for  steel  are  still  abundant,  which 
state  of  affairs  contributes  to  the  buoyancy  of 
prices.  Steel  rails  are  quoted  2s.  6d.  a  ton 
more.  Shipbuilders  are  still  booking  fresh 
work,  and  the  prospect  for  the  winter  is  most 
cheering.  The  position  of  engineers  continues 
equally  satisfactory. — Iron. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual  summer 
meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Folkestone  on  Wednesday  next,  September  4. 
The  Mayor  of  Folkestone  will  receive  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Exhibition  at  11  a.m.,  and  will 
open  the  proceedings.  Addresses  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  W.  Bateman,  J.P.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  on  “  Sanitation  in  Folkestone,”  and 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Fitzgerald,  M.D.,  on  “  Sanitary 
Advantages  of  Folkestone.”  After  luncheon  at 
;he  Town  Hall,  the  party  will  proceed  to  view 
;he  Folkestone  Gas  Works,  and  will  afterwards 
?isit  the  Water  Works. 

German  Enterprise  in  Greece.  —  The 
3elgian  Consul  at  Athens,  in  a  recent  report  to 
lis  Government,  draws  attention  to  the  great 
ncrease  of  German  manufactures  imported  into 
Ireece.  It  appears  that  some  enterprising 
erman  industrial  firms  have  established  an 
igency  in  Athens,  where  drawings  and  models 
if  Greek  industrial  requirements  are  shown, 

.nd  every  other  information  given.  German 
aanufacturers  are  reported  to  have  benefited 
irgely  through  this  agency. 

Walworth  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  school 
remises  have  been  re-opened  after  renova- 
ion  and  interior  decoration  in  colour.  The 
mrk  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Goad, 
f  Camberwell-road,  from  the  designs  and  under 
ie  direction  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Lidiard  James,  archi- 
ict,  London. 


The  Howard  Estates. — The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
has  resolved  to  sell,  either  by  auction  or  by  private 
contract,  various  portions  of  his  estates  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  For  purposes  of  sale  these  are  divided 
into  nine  divisions,  whilst  several  of  the 
divisions  can  be  sub-divided  into  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lots,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  tale  of  the  properties  is  a  long 
one  :  we  will  mention  the  most  important.  In 
Cumberland  :  Irthington,  —  Morrel  Hill  and 
Breaksstock  farm,  833  acres;  estimated  rental, 
314 1.  per  annum ;  Lanercost,  —  Butterburn 
(2,240  acres)  and  Redsike  (1,370  acres),  two 
sporting  properties  on  the  IrthiDg,  lying  north 
of  Gilsland  ;  and  Ainstable, — Low  Hall,  on  the 
Eden,  near  to  Ulleswater,  a  residential  estate  of 
about  235  acres,  rented  at  222 1.  19s.  a  year, 
together  with  Dale  Mills,  on  Croglin  Water. 
In  Northumberland,  being  the  Morpeth  Estates : 
Mitford  and  Morpeth, — Benridge,  comprising 
five  farms  with  other  holdings,  1,067  acres, 
and  80  acres  of  woodland,  having  an  annual 
rental  value  calculated  at  9502. ;  Morpeth, 
Stannington,  Nutford,  and  Bedlington, — the 
Stannington,  Tramwell,  and  Netherton  estates, 
comprising  100  lots,  which  include  all  the 
villages  of  Stannington,  Hepscott,  and  Nether¬ 
ton,  together  with  Netherton  Hall, — 8,512  acres 
in  all,  10,3602.  annual  rental ;  Ulgham,  the 
manor  and  village  of  that  name,  five  miles 
distant  from  Morpeth,  with  the  advowson  and 
next  and  perpetual  right  of  presentation  to 
St.  John’s  vicarage,  representing  seventeen  lots, 
which  include  Ulgham  Park  (571  acres)  and 
Northwood  House, —2,198  acres  in  all,  which 
yield  about  2,1232.  a  year  ;  Knaresdale, — 
Softley,  a  residential  and  sporting  property,  on 
the  South  Tyne,  of  1,300  acres;  and  Morpeth,— 
Cottingwood  Farm  and  the  long-established 
tilery,  with  the  plantations  known  as  How  Burn 
Wood,  West  Nursery,  and  Windmill  Nursery, 
216  acres,  let  for  240 1.  per  annum.  The  sales 
will  thus  cover  an  aggregate  of  18,559  acres, 
producing  a  total  income  of,  say,  16,0002.  a 
year. 

Porous  Earthenwares.— We  have  received 
a  circular  issued  by  the  “  International  Terra- 
Cotta  Lumber  Company  ”  of  Chicago,  setting 
forth  the  character  and  uses  of  their  porous 
earthenwares,  which  are  patented  as  “Terra¬ 
cotta  Lumber,”  “  Brickwood,”  Cellular  Pottery,” 
and  “  Holstein  ”  or  “  Woodstone,”  a  class  of 
material  which,  making  every  allowance  for 
a  manufacturer’s  predilections,  seems  to  have 
qualities  which  claim  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
described  by  the  makers,  these  materials  “  are 
the  burned  products  of  compositions  of  earthy 
and  vegetable  matters,  such  as  clay  or  clayey 
loams,  sawdust  and  cut  straw,  first  made  plastic 
by  the  addition  of  water,  in  machine-mixing 
processes,  and  subsequently  pressed  into  desired 
:'orms  by  heavy  power,  and  finally  dried  and 
burned  as  bricks  are  dried  and  burned.  The 
vegetable  matters  in  the  dried  compound, — pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  clay  as  three  parts,  or  more,  by 
measure,  to  two, — serve  as  fuel  for  burning  the 
clay,  none  other  being  needed  after  ignition  is 
once  effected,  and  when  eliminated  from  the 
compound  by  combustion,  leave  a  bricken 
residue  so  porous  that  its  weight  is  less  than 
half  the  weight  of  common  building  brick,  and 
which  can  be  nailed  and  tooled  with  carpenter’s 
tools  with  the  facility  afforded  by  soft  pine 
lumber.”  The  proof  of  course  is  in  the  using; 
but  if  the  above  description  is  a  fair  one,  there 
ought  to  be  a  field  for  the  material  in  practical 
building  work.  It  is  specially  recommended 
we  observe,  among  other  things  as  a  fireproof 
jacketing  for  iron  columns. 

The  Nordenham  Dock  and  Harbour 
Project. — The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states  that 
the  project  formed  by  an  English  syndicate  of 
constructing  a  large  harbour  and  extensive 
docks  at  Nordenham,  in  Oldenburg,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  to  which  we  referred  some 
while  ago,  has  fallen  through,  the  promoters 
being  unable  to  raise  the  funds  required, 
although  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  guaranteed 
5  per  cent,  interest  for  seven  years. 

Upsala  Cathedral.  —  The  restoration  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Upsala,  the  most  ancient  in 
Sweden,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  last 
three  years,  is  now  more  than  half-finished,  the 
interior  being  particularly  advanced.  The  cost 
up  to  the  present  has  been  25,0002. 

Norwegian  Tramways. — The  Christianian 
tramways  appear  to  be  profitable,  a  dividend  of 
5£  per  cent,  being  paid  for  last  year. 


Proposed  Technical  Museum  for  the 
Potteries. — The  Staffordshire  Sentinel  says 
that  the  proposed  provision  of  a  well-established 
Technical  Museum  for  the  Staffordshire  Pot¬ 
teries,  to  be  located  in  Hanley,  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
North  Staffordshire,  at  length  seems  to  be 
within  measurable  distance  of  realisation,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  addition  of  this  desidera¬ 
tum  to  the  district  have  latterly  grown  very 
bright  and  encouraging.  The  arrangements  of 
those  bodies  have  proceeded  most  satisfactorily, 
and  now  appear  to  be  rapidly  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  On  Wednesday,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen 
paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Hanley,  and  examined 
the  old  Mechanics'  Hall,  which  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Musuem  Committee 
by  the  Town  Council  of  the  borough.  He  was 
accompanied  by  John  Ridgway  (representing 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mr.  Alderman 
Cooke  (representing  the  School  of  Art),  and 
Messrs.  Alderman  Powell  and  Hammersley. 
Sir  Philip  carefully  considered  the  plans  for  the 
alteration  and  improvement  of  the  building,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sugden,  the  architect  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he 
expressed  himself  highly  pleased  both  with  the 
capacity  of  the  room  and  the  architect’s  pro¬ 
posals.  He  most  generously  promised  to  expe¬ 
dite,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  museum  for  the  district,  and  made 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
room  could  be  best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Termination  of  the  Bricklayers’  Strike 
in  Dublin. — The  Freeman's  Journal  reports 
that  on  Monday  morning  a  large  number  of  the 
Dublin  bricklayers  who  went  out  on  strike  for 
higher  wages  some  weeks  ago,  returned  to  their 
work  under  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  arbi¬ 
trators  selected  by  the  trade  society  and  the 
employers.  However,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  men  having  left  the  city  after  the  strike 
began,  were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
arrangement,  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
expected  to  be  back  in  their  places  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  A  very  largely  attended  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  bricklayers  was  held  on  Monday 
night  in  the  Bricklayers’  Hall,  Cuffe-street,  when 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  unanimously 
approved  of. 

The  Southwark  Foundry  Company. — 

The  new  and  extensive  premises  of  the  South¬ 
wark  Foundry  Company,  Limited,  in  Orange- 
street,  Southwark,  have  been  opened.  They 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Ford  & 
Hesketh,  architects,  and  are  replete  with 
every  facility  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  very 
extensive  business.  The  company’s  works  ad¬ 
join  those  of  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros,  tc  Eckstein, 
of  Union-street,  Borough,  the  manufacturers  of 
semi-prism  pavement  lights. 

Re-opening  of  the  Victoria  Hall  as  the 
First  People’s  Palace  for  South  Iiondon. 
— The  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo-road,  will  re¬ 
open  this  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  with  a  variety 
entertainment.  On  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  Professor 
Malden  will  lecture  on  the  “  Paris  Exhibition,” 
with  specially-prepared  views.  This  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  poorest  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  Exhibition. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G.  . . 

Teak,  E.I . 

8eqnoia,  U.8... 


£.  b.  d. 

...ton  7  0  0 


£.  a.  d. 

7  16  0 
14  0  0 


Ash,  Canada . 

Birch  ,,  . 

. load 

Oak  ,,  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow .... 

Lath,  Dants-.c . 

8t.  Petersburg . 

. fathom 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c.  . „ 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  ..std.100 

„  „  4th  and  3rd . 

R'K»  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

„  2nd  . 

,,  white  . 

8wedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  lat  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  „  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 


4  0  0  6  0  0 

2  0  0  3  10  0 

2  10  0  4  10  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

3  0  0  4  0  0 


log  2  16  0  4  6  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

700  8  16  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  16  0  O 
10  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  16  0  0 

9  0  0  17  0  0 


9  0  0  11  0  0 
7  0  0  9  0  0 


0  11  0  0  14  O 
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TIMBER  (continued) .  £.  a. 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.,  prepared  (cont.)— 

Second  .  0  8 

Other  qnalities  .  0  6 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0 

Honduras,  Ac .  0  0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  .  0  0 

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  .  0  0 

Mexican  „  0  0 

Tobasco  ,,  0  0 

Honduras  „  0  0 

Box,  Turkey . ton  4  0 

Bose,  Rio .  16  0 

Bahia  .  14  0 

Gatin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot  0  0 

Porto  Rico  . 0  0 

Walnut,  Italian .  0  0 

MKTAL8. 

Enow — 

Pig,  in  Scotland . ton  45  15 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  6  6 

„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4  16 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6  10 

COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton  47  10 

Best  selected  .  48  10 


METALS  ( continued ). 
Coppbb  (cont.) — 

Sheets,  strong . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 


Y KLLOW  MBTAL . 

Lbad  -- 

Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  .... 
Tin  — 

Straits . 

. lb. 

. ton 

. ton 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

ZiifC— English  sheet  . 

. ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

. . ton 

CAT8FIELD  (8ussex). — For  the  erection  of  hunt: 
Btables,  for  Lord  Brassey.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect, 
0  0  0  0  0  25,  Havelock-road,  Hastings  : — 

Taylor  Bros.,  Bastings  . £1,665  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0  6$  Peter  J enkins,  St.  Leonard’s-on-8ea  1,537  0  0 

Eldridge  &  Cruttenden,  St.Leonard’s- 

on-Sea .  1,530  0  0 

H.  E.  Cruttenden,  St.  Leonard’s-on- 

Sea  .  1,519  0  0 

T.  Salter,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea* .  1,491  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


95  0  0  0  0  0 


Coeoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  L'.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


21  17  6 
26  15  0 
23  10  0 
25  10  0 
31  15 


CHARLTON  (Kent)  — For  Wesleyan  Schools,  Lower1 
road,  Charlton.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  Wool-i 
wich : — 

Staines  A  Son  . £1,950  0  0 

James  Holloway  .  1.690  l>  o 

Proctor  . ;. .  1,350  0  0 

Covil  (accepted)  .  1,150  0  0 


30  6  0  0  0  0 


27  0  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 


7  0  0  12  0  0 


..barrel  14  3  14 


0  15  9  0  16  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Municipal  Buildings . 

Sheffield  Corporation  ... 

6001 . 

Dec.  2nd 

i. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 
Engineer. 


Broken  Granite  .. 

Drainage,  Ac.,  Works  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints 
Making-up  Roads  and  Laying  Tar-paving... 
Polling  Down  and  Removing  Buildings . 


Erection  and  Furnishing  of  School  .. 

Granite  Kerb  . . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Paving  Footpaths  . 

Levelling  and  Makiog-up  Streets . 

Roadmaking  an 9  Pavmg  Works  . 

General  Sewer  Works . 

Now  8chools  . . . ... 

Sewerage  Works  . 

Underground  Convenience . 

Enlargement  of  P.  O.,  Holloway . 

Construction  of  Tunnel,  Ac . 

New  Vestry  Hall  aud  Offices . 


.  Barnet  Local  Board . 

.  Poplar  Union  . 

County  of  Sussex . 

Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
.  Gloucester  Municipal 
Buildings  Committee 
,  I.laneam'ot  School  Bd. 
,  East  Ham  Local  Board 


Official  . 

Clarkson . 

C.  Adcock  .. 
Official  . 


do. 


do. 

Roes  Llewelyn  .. 
W.  H.  Savage  .. 


do. 


do. 


Erection  of  Board  School  . 

Now  Coastguard  Station,  Deal  . 

Superstructure  of  l.uoatie  Asylum  . 

Enlargement  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coulsdon  . 


Hammersmith  Vo*try 

.  Lambeth  Vestry  . 

.  Fenny  Stratford  8cb.  Bd. 
,  Teddmgtoo  Local  Board 

,  Paddington  Vestry  . 

.  Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

,  Hastings  Lift  Co  ,  Lim. 

,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Vestry  . 

,  Tileburst  School  Board 

,  Admiralty . 

,  London  County  Council 
do. 


do. 


H.  Mnir  .. 

Hugh  McIntosh  . 

W.  Hull . 

H.  York . 

Official 


do. 


F.  A  J.  Plowman.., 


R.  Walker . 

F.  W.  Albury  . 

Official  . 

G.  T  Hine . 

C.  H.  Howell  . 


Sept.  2nd 
Sept.  4th 
Sept.  6th 


Sept.  9th 
Sept.  10th 


do. 


do. 


8ept.  11th 
Sept.  12th 
Sept.  14th 
Sept.  16th 


do. 


Sept.  17th 
Sept.  18th 


Sept.  19th 
Sept.  21st 
Sept.  27th 
Sept.  28th 
8ept.  30th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Sept.  9th 
Sept.  17  th 

District  Surveyors  (3)  . 

Lancashire  C.  C . 

200 1.  each . 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading  must 
reach  ns  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursday i. 2 


ABBOT’S  LANGLEY  (Herts)  —For  general  repairs  to 
the  Manor  House,  for  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  8ydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford: — 

J.  Stone,  Watford  . £725  0  0 

C.  Brightmun,  Watford .  711  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited,  Watford  .  691  O  0 

J,  Hales,  Homel  Hempstead*  .  695  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

ACTON,  W.— For  the  erection  of  six  shops  in  High- 
street.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect,  Grosvenor 
House,  The  Vale,  Acton,  W.  — 

T.  Anthony,  Brentford,  W . £3,119  0  0 

A.  Bailey,  Ealing,  W .  2,898  0  0 

Edwards  A  Son,  Ealing,  W .  2,648  0  0 

G,  Hooper,  Acton,  W .  2,510  0  C 

G.  I.yford,  Shephord's-buah,  W .  2,640  0  0 

Penny  A  Co.,  Ealing,  W.  (accepted)  2,495  0  0 

ACTON. — For  the  erection  of  laundry  in  Bollo  Bridge- 
road,  South  Acton,  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect, 
Grosvenor  House,  The  Vale,  Acton.  W.  -.— 

James  Hedges,  Acton  (accepted) . £660  0  0 

BI8HOP’8  STORTFORD.  —  For  kilns  at  Bishop’s 
fitortford,  for  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  A  Co.  Messrs. 
Inskipp  A  Mackenzie,  architects  No.  6,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.  Quantities  bv  Messrs.  R.  L.  Cnrtis  A  Sons,  119  A 
120,  London-wall,  E.C. : — 

Glasscock  . £6,670  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall . .  6,355  0  0 

Bell  A  Son .  6,297  0  0 

Brown  (accepted) .  6,980  0  0 

BI8HOP’S  8TORTFORD. — For  new  kilns,  Ac.,  at 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  for  Messrs.  John  Taylor  A  Son. 
Messrs.  Inskipp  A  Mackenzie,  architects.  No.  6.  Bedford- 
row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A  Sons, 
119  and  120,  London-wall,  E.C. 

Hitch  . £1,806  0  0 

Brown .  1,760  1  0  0 

Glasscock  (accepted)  .  1,699  0  0 


BOXMOOR  (Herts). — For  rebuilding  Two  Waters  Mill, 
for  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  Watford : — 

W.  B.  Neal,  Watford . £2,328  0  0 

H.  M.  Dove,  Watford .  2,325  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited.  Watford  .  2,240  0  0 

G.  A  J.  Waterman,  Watford .  2,147  0  0 

J.  Payne,  Hemel  Hempstead  .  1,995  0  0 

Andrews  A  Sons,  Watford*  .  1,968  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  roadway  bridge  (over  theriverCam) 


M.Inst.C.E.,  67,  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Waters,  1,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge,  engineers-. — 


Renshaw, 
King,  ACo. 
Page  A  Co.... 
Heeman  A 
Froude  ... 
J.  Lysaght... 
Handyside  A 


Co. 


G.  F.  A.  Mills 
J.  Bush 
J.  Cook 
Thoday  A  8on 
Cochrane  A 

8ons . 

T.  Gibson  ... 
G.  Double  ... 
Holme  A 

King . 

Pickthall  A 

Son  . 

J.  Mackay§... 


*  Contract  No.  1.— Earthwork,  masonry,  Ac. 
t  Contract  No.  2. — Steel  and  ironwork. 

J  Contract  No.  3. — New  roadway. 

§  Fornham-road,  Bury  St.  Edmund'. 

||  Accepted. 


COLCHESTER.— For  new  water-closets,  Ac.,  at  the 
work  bouse,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Colche9tere 
Union.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Colchester  :  — 

C.  Mills . £260  7  6 

J.  Howe .  258  0  0 

A.  E.  Cole .  239  10  0 

J.  H.  Johnson  .  236  10  0 

Wm.  Rogers .  227  16  0 

F.  Dupont  (accepted)  .  193  0  0 

[All  of  Colchester.] 


CONGLETON. — For  new  hot-wator  heating  apparatus,? 
new  galleries  and  screens,  oak  block  and  concrete  flooring, 2 
Ac.,  for  the  Corporation.  Quantities  by  the  architects,: 
Messrs.  W.  Sugden  A  Son,  Leek : — 

Accepted  Tender i. 

'  £886 


Accepted  lent 
Haden  A  Son.  Trowbridge;  Tbos.  Brown,) 
Congleton ;  Roger  Lowe,  Farnworth  . j 


COVENTRY. — For  building  factory,  Spon-street,  fore 
the  Coventry  Watch  Movement  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect,  Tnnity- 
churchyard,  Coventry 

C.  Gray  Hill,  Much  Park-street . £1,437  0  0 

J.  Worwood,  Much  Park -street .  1,344  0  0 

C.  Haywood,  jun.,  Gosford-atreot  ...  1,316  0  0 

M.  Kelley  A  Son,  Foleshill  .  1,295  0  0 

C.  Garlick,  Far  Gosford-street*  .  1,190  0  0 

*  Accepted.  [All  of  Coventry.] 


EAST  GRINSTEAD  (8nssex). — For  new  Guest-house,** 
St.  Margaret's  Convent,  East  Grinstead,  Mr.  Arthur. 
Edmund  Street,  architect.  London.  Quantities  by  Mrj 
Charles  F.  A.  Poland,  London  : — 

J.  W.  Banning  A  8on,  3,  Talfowed- 

place,  Camberwell,  8.E . £2,940  0  0 

Wall  A  Hook,  Bru»scombe, 

Gloucestershire  (accepted)  .  2,922  17  0 


KPPING.— For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi-detached  houses* 
and  boundary  walls  on  the  Kendal  Lodge  Estate.  Mr. 
W.  H.  1’ertwee,  architect,  14,  Clifford’s  Inn,  E.C. :  — 

J.  W.  Falkner .  .  ..  £2,799  0  0 

John  Bentley  .  2,689  0  0 

John  Beale .  2,658  0  O 

Martin.  Wells,  A  Co .  2,462  10  0 

North  Bros,  (accepted)  .  2,394  0  0 


BPPING.— For  erecting  residence  and  boundary  walls 
n  the  Kendal  Lodge  Hstnto.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pertweo, . 
architect,  14.  Clifford’s  Inn,  E.C. : — 

John  Beale  . £1,770  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co .  1,700  0  0 

North  Bros .  1,666  0  0 

John  Allen  A  Sons .  1,610  0  0 

J.  W.  Falkner  .  1,597  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  .  1,535  0  0 


FOREST-GATE.— For  making  sundry  alterations  andi 
improvements  to  the  ‘‘Princess  Alice”  public-house,*! 
Romford-road,  Forest-gate,  E.,  for  Mr.  Charles  John.) 
Knowler.  Mr.  James  F.  Wesley,  architect.  Forest -it 
gate : — 

F.  Sage  A  Co . £1,093  0  0 

T.  Heath .  895  0  0 

Drew  A  Cadman  .  864  0  0 

Trent  Bros,  (accepted)  .  835  0  0 


No.  1.* 

Contracts. 
No.  2.f 

No.  34 

Total. 

’  £.  s.d. 

£.  s.d. 

£.  s.<L 

£.  s.  d. 

4,775  0  0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

1,799  0  0 

— 

— 

_ 

4,332  0  6 

_ 

_ 

— 

4,076  0  0 

— 

— 

_ 

.3,934  16  2 

_ 

_ 

3,691  2  C 

2,330  17  8 

5.6H3  1  J 

— 

2,680  19  8 

— 

4,736  9  C 

— 

2,646  15  0 

— 

4,766  0  0 

— 

1,922  12  2 

— 

6,402  610 

4,302  9  0 

3,094  6  9 

12,799  1  7 

4,480  14  2  4,504  16  c 

2,608  2  C 

11,593  12  5 

5,106  13  0  3,743  17  0 

2,717  3  0 

11,666  13  0 

4,683  6  4'3,981  10  0 

2,437  3  4 

11,101  19  8 

4,964  18  3L,044  15  3 

2,059  18  0 

11,059  11  6 

3,902  13  0  >3,639  6  6 

2,264  15  9 

9,706  15  3U 

HANWELL.— For  the  erection  of  temporary  wards  and) 
school  for  Ophthalmic  Children,  Hanwell,  forthe  managers:! 
of  the  Central  London  School  District.  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis 
A  Son,  architects,  29,  Triuity -square  .— 

Perry  A  Co . £25,200  0  0 

Mowlem  A  Co  .  24,737  0  0 

K.  Lawranco  A  Sons .  22,760  0  0 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  .  22,200  0  0 

PetoBros .  21,277  0  0 

Brass  A  Suns  .  20,936  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  20,649  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randal!  .  19,639  0  0 


HORNSEY'.— For  making-up  Elm  Grove,  Crouch-end, c|' 
for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,.)! 
Engineer  :— 

Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster  . £1,291  0  0 

T.  G.  Dunmore,  Crouch-end  .  1,233  0  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham .  1,059  0  0 

F.  A.  Jackson  A  Son,  Stroud-green- 

road .  1,055  0  0 

T.  Adams,  Kiogsland  .. 


8.  Hudson,  Crouch-end  (accepted)...  969  16  3 


HORNSEY.— For  new  storm-water  sewer,  Camps-:  i 
bourne  Estate,  Hornsey,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.:* 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  Engineer  :- 
.Mowlem  A  Co.,  W«*stminstor  .... 

Willmott  .t  Sons.  Hitchin . 

G.  Bell.  Tottenham  . 

A.  W’alfeer,  Holloway  . 

T.  G.  Dunmore,  Crouch-end  ... 

Holme  A  King.  Kuston-road . 

T.  Adams,  Kingsland  . 

F.  A.  Jackson  A  Soo,  Stroud-green- 
road  (accepted)  .  .  2,110  0  0 


..  £2,901  0  0 
..  2,630  0  0 
..  2,406  0  0 
,.  2,450  0  0 
..  2,367  0  0 


2,295  4  3 


for  the  Middlesex  Aerated  Bread  and  Restaurant  Com-!) 

Bany,  Limited.  Mr.  Lawton  R.  Ford,  architect,  St^,i 
'unstau’s  -  chambers,  21,  Railway  -  approach,  Londonitl 
Bridge,  8.E. : — 

F.  Britton . £350  0  0  ): 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  8t.  Martin-' . 

Fields  Free  Library,  8t.  Martin’s-lane.  for  the  Library 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  archi¬ 
tect,  33,  King-street,  Covent -garden.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Nonhcroft,  Son,  &  Neighbour  1 

Balaam  Bros . £7,000  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  7t359  o  0 

Kirk  &  Randall .  7,350  0  0 

Garlick  A  Horton.. .  7,221  0  0 

Mowlem  A  Co .  7,130  0  0 

S.  &  W.  l’attinson  . 7,1-10  0  0 

Lobb  &  Oliver  .  7,123  0  0 

Hockley  A  8on  .  7,100  0  0 

Brass  &  Son  .  0,877  0  0 

Stephens  A  Baatow .  6,877  0  0 

E.  Toms  .  6,803  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  6,801  0  0 

Allen  &  Son  .  6,825  0  0 

Peto  Bros .  6,769  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  45,  Strand,  for 
Messrs.  Rolls  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  45, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster: — 

Lamble  . £725  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster-bridge-road  ...  700  0  0 

LONDON. — For  sundry  additions  to  house,  Maida  Vale, 
for  Mr.  H.  Nathan.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect,  Win- 
ohestor  House,  E.C. : — 

Bordett  A  Sons  . 

A.  G.  Bolding  . ’ .  293  0  0 

A.  White  &  Co .  207  0  0  ! 


LONDON. —For  alteratioi 
well :  — 

Mullett  . 

Dove  Bros . 

Lathey  Bros . 

Rider  &  Son  . 

Downs . 

Fredk.  Tarraut . 

Maxwell  Bros . 

Holloway  Bros.  ... 


i  to  National  Schools,  Stock- 


Willi. 

Palmer  _ 

Mowlem  A  Co. 

l’ixzpy . 

T.  G.  Dunmore 

Nicbolls  . 

Mayo  . 

Walker  . . . 

Woods  &  Co . 

Saunders . 

G.  Bell . . 

Fry . 

T.  Adams  . 

C.  Killingback  . 

Ballard  . ’j 

Butler  (accepted) . 

[Surveyor  s  estimate,  1,029b] 


..£1,425 
.  1,325 
.  1,230 
,.  1,218 
,.  1,165 
.  1,111 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  at  59,  West 
Cromwell-road,  South  Kensington,  8.W.,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Huggett.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
Savoy  House.  115,  Strand,  W.C.  :  — 

C.  Woods  . 

H.  Bavlis  . 

J.  Barker  A  Co . 

Toten  &  Sons . 

C.  F  K  parley  . 

W.  8teel  (accepted)  . 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Mission 
Church  of  tho  Good  Shepherd,  Wilman-grove  Dalston,  E. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Shoehridge,  architect : — 

J.  Anley  .  £597  0  0 

A.  Whito  A  Co .  693  0  0 

Walker  .  679  o  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . 578  o  0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
‘  Cross  Keys"  public-house.  Laurence-street,  Chelsea 
for  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Mr.  T.  W.  Willis,  architect.  Quan- 
t>ties  supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  A  8on,  21,  Finsbury- 
pavemeut,  E.C.  :  — 

Patrick  A  Son  . £1  747  0  0 

Gladding .  1*688  0  0 

King  A  Son  .  1,670  0  0 

Green  A  Lve .  1,540  0  0 

Gould  A  Bland .  1,612  0  0 

Jas.  A.  Taylor  (accepted) .  1,609  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  decorations  at  3 
Hyde  Park-square,  for  Mr.  A.  McGeorge.  Mr.  John 
Farrer,  architect,  Finsbury -pavement : — 

Collinson  A  Lock . £628  15  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  474  0  0 

Simpson  A  Co . 446  0  0 

Greatorex  &  Co.  (accepted) .  439  0  0 


LONDON.— -For  the  construction  of  12-in.  pipe  surface 
water  drain  in  Colney  Hatch-lane,  for  the  Vestry  of 
Clerkenwell.  Mr.  William  Iron,  surveyor: — 

Mowlem  A  Co . £531  0  0  ! 

A.  Palmer . 

Woods  A  Co . 

Fry  . "  " 

T.  G.  Dunmore  . . 

T.  Adams  . 

G.  Bell  . . . . 

Walker  . 

Nicbolls . 

C.  KilliDgback . 

Ballard  . 

Butler  (accepted)  . 

[Surveyor  8  estimate,  £450.] 

LONDON.  —  For  new  front  and  other  alterations  to 
Nos.  221  and  226,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  R. 
Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect,  28,  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor-sqnare,  W. : — 

8age  A  Co . £309 

G.  Colls .  350 

Wall  Bros .  337 

Drew  A  Cadman  (accepted) .  318 


LONDON. — For  works  in  altervtions  to  the  ‘‘Pembury 
Tavern,”  Amherst- road,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Cross. 
Messrs.  Bird  A  Walters,  architects 

Patman  A  Fotberingham  . £2,421  0  0 

BurmanASons .  2,395  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  2,208  0  0 

8.  Goodall  . .  2,268  0  0 

Williams  A  Son . 2,213  0  0 

Edmund  Toms .  2,219  0  0 

Mower  A  Son .  2,117  0  0 

A.  Crouch  .  1,976  0  0 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  alterations  and  decorations 

at  56,  Westbourne-terrace,  for  Mr.  P.  Merino  : _ 

Greatorex  A  Co.  (accepted)  .  £397  0  0 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  18,  St.  James’s-place 
W.  Mr.  J.  Nixon  Horafield,  architect,  20,  Market-place 
Kingeton-upou-Thames  — 

Lorden  A  Son  . 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . 

Holloway  Bros . . . 

J  .  Falkuer . 

Dickeson  A  Wallis  (accepted) 

Bates  (withdrawn)  . 


..£1,669  0 
..  1,460  0 

,.  1,347  0 
,.  1,340  0 
.  1,219  0 
,.  1,120  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  “Hat 
and  Feathers”  public-house,  Goswell-road,  E.C.,  for  Mr. 
E.  Little.  Messrs.  8aville  A  Martin,  architects,  86  and 
87,  Strand,  W.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

J.  Beal  . . . . . 

C.  H.  Bates  . 834  0 

8pencer  A  Co .  830  0 

II.  A  E.  Lea .  797  0 

J.  Tears  .  720  0 

Gould  A  Brand  (accepted)  . 689  0 

Pewtrrer's  Work . 

W.  Helling  (accepted)  .  69  10 

Om-JUter’ t  Work. 

E.  Pragnell  (accepted) .  40 


Burman  A  80ns  . 

Lamble  . 

Godden  . 

.1.  Beale,  Westminster-bridge-road* 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  8,  Clapham-road,  for 
Mr.  Hunnex.  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward,  architect,  10, 
Crown  Villas,  Kennington  Oval : — 

Hooper  . £188  10  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster-bridge-road*...  183  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “White  Hart,”  8t. 
Thomas’s-street,  S.E.,  for  Mr  Brown.  Messrs.  Treacher 
A  Fisher,  architects,  30,  Coleman -street,  E.C.  : 

Burman  A  Sons  . 

Spencer  A  Co.  . . 975 

Turtle  A  Appleton .  890 

J.  Walker .  887 

Allen  A  Son  .  881 

J.  Beale  (amended  tender)  (accepted)  661 

NOTTINGHAM. — For  alterations  to  shop,  Lister  Gate, 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling  for 
forty  horses,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A  Co.,  Limited, 

at  their  depot.  Church-street,  8toke  Newington,  under  Nottingham.  Messrs.  F.  Jackson  A  8on,  "architects,  18* 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve  10,  Union-court,  Old  Low. pavement,  Nottingham.  Quantities  euppliod  bv  the* 

»---•»  -1 — -  xr  <->  rl  J 


Broad-street,  E.C. 

Chappell . 

Adamson . . 

Che8suui . 

Harris  A  Wardrop  . 

Downs . 

Holliday  A  Oreenwood . 

Dabbs  . . . 

Holland  . . 

Burman  . 

Johnson  . 

H'Rga  . 

Godfrey  A  Son,  Evering  Works, 
Clapton  (acceptod)  . 


£1,646  0  0 
1,470  0  0 
1,400  0  0 
1,414  0  0 
1,419  0  0 
1,398  0  0 
1,397  0  0 
1,375  0  0 
1,300  0  0 
1,289  0  0 
1,260  0  0 


architects  :— 

Gilbert  A  Gabbitass  . . 

Hudson  A  Son  . . . 

G.  Bell  A  8oos . . . 

John  Cooper . 

A.  B.  Clarke  . 

James  Wright  .  . . . 

8.  A  J.  Cargill,  Duke-stroet,  New  Bas- 

ford  (accepted) . 

[All  of  Nottingham]. 


LONDON. — For  putting  in  1,600  ft.  of  12-in.  pipe- 
sewer,  in  Court-lane,  Dulwich,  for  the  Estates  Governors 
of  Dulwich  College.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  Governors : — 

Harris,  Southampton-street,  Camber¬ 
well  . £300  0  0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  . .  290  0  0 

Mayo,  Brixton-road  .  240  0  0 

Adams,  Kingsland  .  229  0  0 

Mitchell,  Dulwich  (accepted) .  186  0  0 


PLUMSTEAD. — For  erecting  detached  dwelling-house 
Herbert-roael,  for  Mr.  George  Bryceson.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Church,  architect,  Woolwich  : — 

Jerrard  . £1,016  0  0 

Proctor  .  950  0  0 

Covil  (accepted)  .  750  0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  general  repairs  to  No.  41, 
Highbnry-grove,  N.,  for  Mr.  Richard  Baber.  Messrs. 
Savillc  A  Martm,  architects,  86  and  87,  Strand,  W.C.  : 

Spencer  A  Co . £351  0  0 

Ward  A  Lamble  .  337  0  0 

VearsACo .  318  10  0 

Goodall  .  270  0  0 

Gould,  Brand,  A  Co.  (accepted) .  238  0  0 


LONDON. — For  structural  preliminary  repairs  and 
iterations  at  4,  Stanhope-street,  for  Mrs.  Jackson: — 
Greatorex  A  Co.  (accepted) . £159  16  0 


LONDON. — For  general  works  in  alterations,  repairs, 
and  decorative  painting  at  the  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  architect : — 

Adams  A  Co.,  Haymarket . £2,603  0  0 

Perry  A  Co.,  Bow,  Essex .  2,300  0  0 

Holland  A  Hanuen,  Bloomsbury .  1,956  0  0 

Boris,  New-street,  Dorset-square  ...  1,919  0  0 

Schmidt,  Holloway  (accepted) .  1,908  0  0 

LONDON. — For  taking  up  the  old  system  of  drains  at 
the  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  and  entirely  reconstructing 
the  same  and  all  sanitary  fittings  connected  therewith, 
Mr,  CharleB  Barry,  architect : — 

Jennings  A  Son,  Stangate . £900  0  0 

Adams  A  Co.,  Haymarket  (accepted)  833  0  0 


PLUMSTEAD. — For  erecting  additional  walling  and 
entrance  gates  at  the  Plumstead  Cemetery,  Wiekham- 
lane,  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  Woolwicn.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

B ridel . £1,146  0  0 

Proctor  . 

Rackham  A  Bentham... 

Battley  (accepted) 

TOTTENHAM. — For  erecting  an  addition  to  cellars, 
Ac.,  at  the  Lager  Beer  Brewery,  Portland-road,  Totten¬ 
ham,  for  the  Tottenham  Lager  Beer  and  Ice  Factory 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  James  F.  Wesley,  Forest-gate.- — 

Mowlem  A  Co . £11,956  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  .  11,600  0  0 

Grover  A  8on . ; .  11,010  0  0 

Docwra  A  Son .  11,0  0  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood .  11,000  0  0 

J.  Morter .  10,990  0  0 

Harris  A  Wardrop .  10,960  0  0 

Mark  Gentry  . 

Peto  Bros . 

E.  Lawrence  A  Sons 

J.  T.  Chappell .  e’,319 
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WATFORD  (Herts). — For  alterations  to  Eastbrook 
House.  Queen’s-road,  for  Mr.  C.  SaviUe.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres, 
rchiteot,  Watford:  — 


T.  Tamer,  Limited . £288  0 

W.  B.  Neal  .  272  0 

Judge  &  Karnes .  256  0 

O.  Wifgs  .  2*5  0 

Andrews  A  Sons  .  244  0 

C.  Brigbtman  .  21!*  10 

Clifford  &  Gough . 219  0 

G.  A  J.  Waterman  .  212  0 

li.  M.  Dove  (accepted) .  205  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


[All  of  Wutford.] 


WOODFORD  (Essex). — For  additions  and  alterations 
to  existing  schools,  at  Woodford-green,  to  accommodate 
750  children,  for  the  Woodford  School  Board.  Mr. 
Edward  TidmBn,  C.E  ,  architect,  34,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 


Langley  A  Co.,  Crawley,  Sussex . £3,000  0  0 

Barrett  A  Power,  Hackney  . 3,660  0  0 

W.  H.  T.  Kelland.  Stoke  Newington  3,490  0  0 

W.  OregHr,  Stratford,  E.  . 3,330  0  0 

F.  Hanger,  Woodford,  Essex  .  3,298  0  0 

Everett  A  Co.,  Colchester  .  3,277  0  0 

Godfrey  A  Son  .  3,105  0  0 

C.  Simmons,  Buckingham. road,  Har- 

lesden  . 3,147  0  0 

8.  Hip  well,  Wisbech  .  3,129  0  0 

D.  Ellwood  A  Son,  Sandy,  Beds  .  3,076  0  0 

R.  Edwards,  Cambridge-road.  E .  3,073  0  0 

J  Egan  A  Co.,  Backhnrst-hill . .  2,968  0  0 

H.  Wells.  Woodford,  Essex  .  2,926  0  0 

Lobb  A  Oliver,  New  Southgate,  N.  ...  2,900  0  0 
F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone,  Essex..  2,698  0  0 


WOOLWICH.— For  erecting  forage  store  for  Messrs. 
C.  A  C.  l  uff,  on  their  wharf  at  Woolwich.  Mr  H.  11. 
Church,  architect,  Woolwich.  Quantities  supplied  :  — 


H.  L.  Holloway  . 

. £1,479 

.  1,379 

Kirk  k  Handall . 

.  1,337 

.  1,325 

Stamps  A  Son  . 

.  1,268 

Martin  . 

.  1,220 

Woodward  &  Co . 

. .  1,193 

.Nmos  IL'lloway  . . 

.  i.ito 

R  &K  E  ans 

.  1,120 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  . 

.  1,038 

Mu'tou  k  WhIHs  . 

.  998 

Walls  &  Sons  . 

.  993 

.  996 

Bati  ley  . 

.  947 

Girling  (accepted)  . 

.  939 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


WOOLWICH. — For  rebuilding  “The  8hakespeare” 
tavern,  Powis-street,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Campbell.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Church,  architect,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Strudwick : — 


Kirk  k  Randall . 

. £3,730 

0 

0 

Proctor  . . . 

.  3,730 

0 

0 

Staines  &  Son . 

.  3  686 

0 

0 

Mniton  &  Wallis  . 

.  3,664 

0 

0 

James  Holloway  . 

.  3,451 

0 

0 

Wallis  &  Sons . 

.  3,437 

0 

0 

Jerrard.  . . 

.  3,333 

0 

0 

R.  k  E.  Evans  . . . 

.  3,256 

0 

0 

Martin,  Wells  &  Co . 

.  3,250 

0 

0 

.  3,249 

0 

0 

Battlev  (accepted)  . 

.  3,047 

0 

0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (too  late) . 

.  3,047 

0 

0 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Oflioe,  19s.  per  annnm  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  R.  G.  H.  (your  letter  is  not  adequate  to  the  Importance  of  the 
subject,  anil  both  the  actual  suggestions  made  are  undesirable. 
District  Surveyors,  when  capable  tneu,  should  have  as  much  power 
as  possible  :  they  require  all  they  can  get,  in  order  to  act  effectually 
against  incompetence  and  dishonesty).— C.  J.  F.  (received  too  late 
for  consideration  this  week).-G.  St.  P.  H.  (too  late).— H.  T.  B.  (too 
late).— W.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  forpubllcation. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Notk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

1  Ye  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 

(addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  Bbould  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  38s.  per  aDnum.  To  India,  China  Ceylon,  90s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Oatherine-street.  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


WOOLWICH.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Nos  125  and  120,  High-street,  for  Mr.  Robt.  Webb.  Mr. 
H.  H  Church,  architect,  Woolwich  ; — 

E.  G.  Covil  (accepted)  . £500  0  0 


WOOLWICH.— For  erecting  Wesleyan  Schools  and 
Soldiers’  Institute,  William-street.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church, 
architect,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Strud¬ 
wick  :  — 


E  G.  Covil  . 

. £3,203 

0 

0 

Wallis  *  Sons  . 

.  2,987 

0 

0 

Staines  &  8on  . 

.  2,889 

0 

0 

Battlev  . 

.  2,828 

0 

0 

James  Holloway  . 

.  2,800 

0 

0 

Prortor  . 

.  2,780 

0 

0 

Wood  wars  &  Co . . 

.  2,700 

0 

0 

H.  L.  Holloway  . . 

.  2,687 

0 

0 

Martin,  Wells,  &Co . 

.  2,660 

0 

0 

Kemp  . . . . . 

.  2,639 

0 

0 

Multon  k  Wallis  (accepted)...... 

.  2,675 

0 

0 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


WOOLWICH. — For  erecting  drill  shed  for  the  3rd 
Kent  Ride  Volunteers  (Royai  Arsens'.),  in  Beresford- 
street.  Mr  H.  II.  Church,  architect,  Woolwich.  Quan¬ 
tities  supplied 


Oothwaite  A  80113  .... 

Kemp  . 

Gir  mg . 

Wallis  A  8ous  . 

Wo06w»rd  A  Co . 

R.  A  E.  Evans  . 

James  Holloway  . 

Staines  A  Son  . . 

Muiion  A  Wallis . 

K.  G.  Battley . 

H  L.  n  lioway  . 

Kirk  A  Randall . 

Martin,  W-lls,  A  Co.  . 
Proctor  (accepted)  .... 


£2,990  0  0 
..  2,933  0  0 
..  2,936  0  0 
..  2,9)0  0  0 
2,900  0  0 
..  2,879  0  0 
..  2,878  0  0 
..  2,830  0  0 
..  2,800  0  0 
..  2,798  0  0 
..  2,797  0  0 
..  2,763  0  0 


Bank,  Office,  A  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

STATIONERS,  &c., 

Keep  a  Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTINQ  FREESTONE. 


THE  0HELYN0H 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  quarriee 
l  is  known  «b  the  “Weather 
I  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
1  crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  mosi 
^  durable  stones  in  England. 
r  Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
\  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
V.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatoh  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  f 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  l 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  ! 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- : 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT.  r 

DBY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK.il 

WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  an(Ji| 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  BOAD,  S.W.I. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP,1: 


Manufacturers  oi 


/'NOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES)!! 

KJ  LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BABBEL  BOLTS,  I 


Belf-Aotlng  "FALL  DOWN  "  GATH  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description:!! 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROADI!, 


Pmcicn  R  anirnan.  ""SSWS  “v00** 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOFING-. 


F.  BRABY  & 

LOIsTIDOIsr.  **  LIVERPOOL.  +* 

352  to  362,  Enston-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 


CO. 

Glasgow;; 


47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 


V1EILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 
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The  Picturesque  of  Cottage  Architecture. 

T  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  to 
analyse  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up 
what  is  felt  to  be 
picturesque,  whether 
in  the  abstract  or 
the  concrete.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  age 
has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  impression  of  picturesqueness  in 
a  building,  not  only  from  what  is  called  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  from  the  colour  and  surface 
texture  given  by  weathering.  It  is  only  just 
now  that  architects  and  decorative  artists  are 
beginning  to  recognise  the  full  importance  of 
texture  or  surface  in  the  effect  of  architecture 
and  decoration.  A  few  days  ago  we  passed  a 
house  three  or  four  years  old,  in  a  seaside 
district,  which  we  recognised  as  one  of  which 
we  had  seen  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  the 
architect  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  about  the  time  when  the 
house  must  have  been  in  course  of  erection. 
The  drawing,  a  rough  powerful  pen-and-ink 
one  of  a  portion  only  of  the  house,  gave  the 
impression  of  an  almost  wild  picturesqueness, 
though,  as  we  observed  at  the  time,  it  did  not 
look  in  the  least  like  a  new  or  modern 
dwelling-house.  The  same  features  in  the 
actual  house  were  quite  recognisable,  hut 
where  was  the  wild  picturesqueness  gone? 
The  actual  house  looks  thoroughly  modern,  and 
presents  no  very  picturesque  appearance ;  yet 
its  features  were  correctly  represented  in  the 
drawing — all  except  the  smooth  hard  texture 
of  the  new  brickwork.  That  was  masked  by 
the  rough  and  effective  drawing  of  “  the 
inspired  penman  ”  (we  believe  in  this  case  the 
architect  himself).  Here  was  no  colour  even, 
hut  simply  the  roughened  texture  implied  in 
the  drawing,  aided  by  a  rather  powerful  arti¬ 
ficial  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  imparting  a 
highly  picturesque  expression  to  a  building 
which,  as  it  stands  at  present,  would  never 
attract  the  notice  of  any  sketcher  in  this 
respect,  though  it  may  do  so  when  two 
hundred  years  are  past. 

That  is  one  element,  and  certainly  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  in  the  picturesque  effect  of  old 
buildings.  If,  however,  we  endeavour  to  put 
this  effect  of  age  out  of  sight,  to  “  think  it 
away  ”  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  meta¬ 
physics),  and  picture  the  old  cottage  as  it  was 
when  first  built,  we  shall  still  find  in  many 
cases  an  element  of  architectural  and  pic¬ 
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turesque  interest  which  is  not  often  found  in 
the  country  cottage  of  to-day,  except  in  the 
cases  where  an  architectural  designer  has 
specially  aimed  at  such  an  effect;  an  aim 
which  not  infrequently  defeats  itself  :  nothing 
is  so  far  from  the  real  thing  as  an  elaborately 
contrived  picturesque.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  he  too  easily  accepted  that  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  new  building  will  look  picturesque  because 
some  very  simple  old  ones  appear  so.  Mr.  Nevill 
seems  to  have  rather  overlooked  this  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book  on  Surrey  Cottage 
Architecture,  recently  published,*  the  main 
portion  of  which  appeared  first  in  our  pages. 
He  says,  “  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  study  of  these  old  examples  is,  I  take  it, 
the  extreme  value  of  simplicity.  It  is  a  lesson 
peculiarly  needed,  since  even  when  an  archi¬ 
tect  is  anxious  to  work  on  such  lines,  it  is 
seldom  that  his  client  is  content  to  let  him. 
There  is  far  more  beauty  in  a  cottage  of  some 
of  the  simpler  forms  'shown,  with  its  roof 
bright  with  lichen  and  its  front  covered  with 
creepers,  than  we  shall  ever  get  from  modern 
examples,  tortured  as  they  are  into  fantastic 
shapes  where  all  repose  and  simplicity  are 
lost.”  Very  likely ;  but  then  lichens  and 
creepers  cannot  be  put  on  a  new  cottage 
to  order;  and  possibly  the  cottage  which 
now  looks  picturesque,  with  these  addi¬ 
tions  of  nature,  would  have  looked  rather 
bald  and  bare  when  new.  The  author, 
indeed,  admits  that  he  has  been  told  that 
some  of  his  examples  are  not  architecture 
at  all,  but  “  barns.”  This  would  be  true  of 
some  of  them,  regarded  as  new  buildings  ;  as 
old  ones  they  all  have  a  certain  interest.  But 
when  the  author  speaks  of  these  examples  as 
intended  to  enforce  the  importance  of  “  the 
perfectly  simple  treatment  of  simple  build¬ 
ings,”  we  must  perceive  on  consideration  that 
this  principle  cannot  be  pushed  too  far,  and 
that  the  mere  carrying  out  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  in  its  full  sense  would  result  in 
the  abandonment  of  everything  that  can  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  architecture.  The  modern 
estate  agent’s  brick  cottage,  with  a  slated  roof 
in  one  span  and  a  square  sash  window  on  each 
side  of  a  central  door,  is  “  a  perfectly  simple 
treatment  of  a  simple  building,”  but  it  is  neither 
picturesque  nor  architectural.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Nevill  himself  carry  out  this  theory  in  designs 
of  his  own  for  cottages,  some  of  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
illustrated  in  our  pages.  Some  of  these,  we 
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should  say,  show  a  decided  intention  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picturesque  effect.* 

Granting,  however,  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  picturesque  character  in  a 
majority  of  the  old  cottages  illustrated  in  this 
work,  and  that  this  is  mostly  attained  along 
with  simplicity  and  an  absence  of  any  obvious 
attempt  at  ornamental  effect,  it  is  useful  to 
notice  in  what  it  is  that  this  picturesque  ex¬ 
pression  resides,  so  much  of  it  as  would  still 
be  left  if  we  could  go  back  to  the  days  when 
these  cottages  were  just  newly  built.  A  very 
great  proportion  of  the  effect  undoubtedly 
results  from  the  employment  of  half-timber 
construction.  This,  when  filled  in  with 
plaster  or  rough  -  cast,  gives  so  much 
variety  of  effect  and  surface  to  a  small 
house,  and  is  so  completely  in  keeping  with 
our  ideas  of  rural  architecture,  so  much 
in  harmony  with  rural  landscape,  that  a 
house  or  cottage  thus  built  can  hardly  help 
being  more  or  less  picturesque  ;  though  there 
is  no  doubt  considerable  scope  for  “  more  ”  or 
“  less  ”  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  as 
the  author  truly  remarks,  the  filling -in  of 
the  panels  with  ornamental  quarterings  was 
much  more  picturesque  in  effect  when  curved 
pieces  were  used,  “  cut  out  of  the  angles  of 
crooked  boughs  and  limbs  of  trees  that  would 
have  been  useless  for  ordinary  building,” 
than  when,  at  a  later  date,  straight  struts 
were  used.  But  a  more  important  element 
in  the  effect  of  this  method  of  building 
appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  partial  use  of  it  in 
contrast  with  masses  of  more  solid  wall. 
Whether  this  was  done  with  any  kind  of  in¬ 
tention  of  effect  by  the  original  builders  of 
these  cottages  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ; 
but  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  have 
been  so.  We  find  one  gable  of  a 
house  half  timber,  the  other  half  brick, 
or  tile  -  hung ;  or  we  find,  ns  in  the 
author’s  sketch  of  a  cottage  at  Burningfold 
(page  86)  the  two  end  gables  plain  and  the 
upper  story  of  the  intermediate  portion  treated 
in  half-timber  work  of  a  simply  decorative 
character,  stopping  against  the  two  slightly 
projecting  wings.  This  is  certainly  what  may 
be  called  architectural  design ;  nor  is  the 
whole,  which  is  very  picturesque,  an  example 
of  extreme  simplicity;  on  the  contrary,  we 
rather  question  whether  the  author,  if  he 
found  a  modern  architect  designing  this  cot¬ 
tage,  would  not  accuse  him  of  making  an 
effort  to  be  picturesque.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  modern  picturesque-maker 
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would  probably  not  have  been  content  to 
leave  tbe  gables  so  plain ;  be  would  very  likely 
Lave  defeated  his  own  end  by  ornamenting 
them  with  the  same  elaboration  as  the  centre. 
The  same  kind  of  contrast  arises,  in  a  manner 
purely  spontaneous  and  practical,  in  cases 
where,  the  bulk  of  the  walls  being  of  timber- 
work,  the  outside  chimney  forms  a  bold  mass 
of  brickwork  running  up  through  the  more  frail 
construction,  and  presenting  a  solid  unbroken 
mass  in  contrast  to  it.  This  is  so  effective 
that  it  has  been  frequently  artificially  imi¬ 
tated  in  modern  houses  of  late  years  ;  but  in 
the  old  examples  it  was  a  piece  of  effect 
arising  purely  out  of  practical  conditions;  it  was 
convenient  and  economical  to  build  the  cottage 
generally  of  half  timber ;  it  was  impossible  to 
build  chimneys  so ;  hence  an  effective  con¬ 
trast.  This  comes  out  even  in  plan,  as  in  the 
plan  Mr.  Nevill  gives  of  the  homestead  of 
Hawlands  (p.  13),  where  the  mass  of  solid 
wall  forming  the  fire-places  and  carrying  the 
chimney-stacks  stands  by  itself  in  the  middle 
of  a  series  of  thin  timber  partitions. 

Contrast  of  this  kind  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  sources  of  picturesque 
effect,  and  it  is  obtained  very  easily  when 
there  is  a  joint  employment  of  solid  brick 
or'stonework  with  post-and-pan  work  ;  and 
even  without  this  element  of  contrast  the 
post-and-pan  work  is,  as  before  observed,  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  picturesque  methods  of 
building.  But  whether  it  is  worth  while,  or 
in  accordance  with  architectural  common 
sense,  to  revive  this  method  of  building  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  pic¬ 
turesque  effect,  seems  more  than  question¬ 
able.  In  most  English  towns  it  is  now 
forbidden  by  building  by-laws ;  and  for 
country  cottages,  though  there  are  not 
the  |  same  objections  to  it  on  the  score  of 
danger  from  fire,  it  does  not  make  either  bo 
comfortable  or  so  durable  a  house,  and  there 
are  few  neighbourhoods  now  where  it  is 
cheaper  than  brick  or  stone.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that,  except  where  it  does  constitute 
an  economy,  there  is  no  excuse  now  for  build¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  the  habitable  portions  of 
cottages  in  this  manner ;  it  is,  in  fact,  not  such 
good  building  for  its  purpose  as  a  brick  wall, 
and  Mr.  Nevill  admits  that  even  the  herring¬ 
bone  brick  filling,  in  place  of  plaster,  which 
is  more  solid  and  looks  very  well,  is  by  no 
means  adapted  for  any  wall  exposed  to  a 
rainy  quarter.  Where  “  black  and  white  ” 
work  may  suitably  and  legitimately  be  used 
now,  without  putting  the  picturesque  before 
the  practical,  is  perhaps  in  the  gable  ends  of 
roofs,  which  close  in  nothing  but  a  roof  space, 
and  have  not  a  habitable  room  behind  the 
partition.  Here  the  timber  and  plaster  work 
forms  part  of  the  roof  merely,  and  can  be 
used  with  economy,  perhaps, — at  all  events 
with  suitability,  and  with  some  addition  to 
picturesque  effect. 

Another  source  of  effect  or  of  character  in 
these  old  cottages  consists  undoubtedly  in  the 
unsophisticated  manner  in  which  windows 
and  other  openings  are  placed  just  where  they 
arc  wanted,  and  just  the  size  it  happened  to 
be  convenient  to  make  them  at  the  moment, 
without  considerations  of  symmetry.  This 
kind  of  naive  irregularity  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  architectural  design,  nor  is  it  suit¬ 
able  to  houses  of  any  size  or  pretension  to 
dignity;  but  it  is  exceedingly  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a  humble  country  dwelling,  in 
which  the  most  must  be  made  of  the  space, 
and  the  windows  must  be  got  in  where  they 
will  least  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  wall- 
space  within  the  room.  In  many  old  cottages 
these  windows,  in  the  upstairs  rooms  espe¬ 
cially,  are  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the 
proper  observance  of  sanitaiy  conditions 
would  demand ;  too  small  also  for  the 
proper  and  convenient  amount  of  light ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  recommend  any  imitation 
of  such  practical  deficiencies  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  effect.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  to  these  small  windows,  oddly  and 
heedlessly  disposed,  that  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  old  cottages  is  due.  In  the 
originals  this  was  no  doubt  a  form  of  simpli¬ 
city  ;  to  deliberately  imitate  it  now  would  be, 
however,  the  reverse  of  “  simplicity.”  But 


the  example  of  the  old  cottages  in  this  respect 
may  at  all  events  teach  us  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  advisable  to  aim  at  symmetrical 
spacing  and  size  of  windows  in  a  simple 
cottage  building.  Let  the  windows  be  large 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  light  and  air,  but 
leave  them  to  fall  in  as  they  will  most  con¬ 
veniently  with  each  room  :  they  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  house,  and  relieve  it  from  all  pre¬ 
tence  of  aspiring  to  be  more  than  a  cottage. 

The  corbelling-out  of  the  upper  stories  of 
old  cottages  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  great  source  of 
picturesque  effect;  but  in  general  any  modern 
imitation  of  this  must  be  merely  a  made-up 
effect  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness.  There 
is  no  practical  reason  or  excuse  for  it  in 
country  cottages  with  plenty  of  ground 
around  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  motive  for  it  in  the  case  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
habit  arose  out  of  the  conditions  of  building 
in  walled  towns,  where  it  was  an  object  at 
once  to  keep  as  much  roadway  as  possible  on 
the  ground  level,  and  to  get  as  much  interior 
space  as  possible  by  over-sailing  the  upper 
stories;  and  that  then  this  practice  was 
carried  out  in  the  country,  merely  as  an 
acquired  habit  of  building,  though  the 
practical  reason  for  it  did  not  exist.  It  was 
not  done  consciously  for  effect,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure ;  it  had  come  to  be  a  commonly 
accepted  way  of  building  a  house.  There  is 
one  of  Mr.  Nevill’s  old  cottages,  that  at  Mil¬ 
ford  (page  64),  in  which  this  over-sailing  con¬ 
struction  is  very  effectively  used,  being 
applied  only  to  the  two  projecting  gabled 
wings  at  each  end  of  the  house,  which  over¬ 
sail  in  two  successive  tiers,  while  the  recessed 
portion  between  is  left  vertical ;  this  looks 
like  design,  but  no  doubt  the  real  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  flooring-joists 
run  different  ways  in  the  two  portions  of  the 
house,  and  present  facility  for  over-sailing  in 
one  portion  more  than  in  the  other  ;  and  so 
far  the  treatment  is  to  some  degree  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  construction.  But  except 
where  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
reducing  area  on  the  ground -floor  of  a 
house,  the  building  of  houses  with  over- 
sailing  upper  stories  in  the  present  day  is 
only  a  piece  of  artificial  picturesque,  which 
does  not  improve  the  house  for  its  practical 
purposes,  though  it  undoubtedly  does  add  to 
its  effect  from  the  picturesque  point  of 
view. 

Another  thing  that  is  noteworthy  in  this 
collection  of  old  cottages  and  country  houses 
is  the  entire  absence  in  them  of  any  exaggerated 
elaboration  of  roof-line,  or  bargeboards,  or 
finials,  or  any  of  those  gimcracks  which 
modern  builders,  and  occasionally  modem 
architects  (in  France  certainly,  if  not  in 
England),  consider  essential  to  the 
picturesque.  In  this  sense  these  old  pieces 
of  rural  architecture  do  no  doubt  convey  the 
lesson  of  simplicity  to  which  the  author  has 
referred  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  there 
is  no  need  to  push  this  idea  of  simplicity  so 
far  as  to  depend  for  all  the  picturesque 
interest  that  a  cottage  can  have  on  Nature’s 
future  additions  of  lichens  and  creepers. 
These,  no  doubt,  furnish  a  picturesque 
element,  but  it  is  not  the  picturesque  of 
architecture. 

The  author  observes  in  the  preface  that  the 
sketches  are  intended  mainly  to  show  the 
facts  of  the  architecture,  and  is  good  enough 
to  add  that  “  the  drawings  were  originally 
published  in  the  Builder ,  and  the  process  of 
lithography  employed  for  the  purpose  has  its 
limits.”  It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that 
we  were  the  special  employers  of  an  inferior 
system  of  production  which  had  prevented 
Mr.  Nevill’s  artistic  powers  from  having  full 
scope.  Line-drawing  has  its  limits,  no  doubt, 
in  regard  to  effect,  and  its  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  photo-lithography  has  the  one  further 
limit  that  it  makes  no  distinction  of  tone 
except  by  thickness  or  thinness  of  line.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Nevill  that  there  may  be  another  kind 
of  limit,  that  of  the  power  of  the 
draughtsman.  Many  architectural  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  highest  class  have  been 
produced  in  this  journal  by  precisely  the 


same  means  as  were  at  Mr.  Nevill’s  disposal. 
Ills  drawings  are  quite  adequate  for  their 
purpose  as  illustrations,  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  artistic  power ;  we  did  not 
publish  them  as  such,  but  as  apparently 
correct  representations  of  an  interesting  series 
of  old  buildings  ;  and  considering  the  terms 
under  which  they  were  first  published  by  us 
were  such  as  must  have  rendered  very 
material  assistance  towards  their  publication  I 
as  a  book,  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
author  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  reference 
to  our  part  in  the  matter  than  an  attempt  to 
make  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  responsible 
for  a  weakness  in  the  style  of  the  illustrations 
which  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  “  limits  ” 
of  his  own  powers  as  an  artist. 


TURBINES. 

author’s  purpose  in  writing  this 
tffgPKMj  book"  has  been,  as  he  states  at  the 
figa  Rnl  outset,  “  to  give  in  as  elementary  a 
manner  as  is  consistent  with  accu¬ 
racy  and  thoroughness,  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  action  of  turbines 
and  pressure  engines  ;  ”  also  to  deal  with  the 
applications  of  these  principles  to  the  design 
of  various  manufactured  motors,  giving 
descriptions  of  the  best  distinctive  types,  but 
omitting  the  most  obsolete  forms ;  adding  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  results  derived  from  experi¬ 
ment  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  with 
theoretical  investigation.  So  far,  the  author 
has  attained  his  object.  It  is  the  best  English 
work  upon  the  subject  which  has  yet  been 
placed  before  the  public.  With  the  exception 
of  the  reference  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
dated  December,  1838,  describing  Armstrong’s 
(now  Lord  Armstrong)  rotary  motor,  his¬ 
torical  matter  is  avoided.  The  author  makes 
no  claim  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  has  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
the  dimensions  of  turbines  actually  made.  In 
some  cases  the  dimensions  are  given  in 
Prussian  feet;  but  the  relation  to  English  | 
measurement  is  given  on  page  344,  by  which  | 
it  will  be  seen  that  for  purposes  of  comparison 
by  an  English  reader,  the  record  of  the  actual  | 
measurements  in  this  way  is  sufficient.  The 
illustrations  and  tabular  statements  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  The  summary  of  | 
rules  and  formula,  in  four  folding  plates,  fol-  | 
lowed  by  numerical  examples,  and  a  record  of  I 
the  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters  | 
in  dealing  with  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs, 
are  all  carefully  prepared,  suitably  introduced, 
and  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  manner. 

A  turbine  is  defined  as  u  a  motor  for  N 
utilising  the  energy  of  water  by  causing  it  to  | 
flow  through  curved  buckets  or  channels,  in 
which  it  exerts  a  reactionary  pressure  consti-  o 
tuting  the  motive  force.”  In  the  design  of  a  j 
turbine  the  ratio  of  the  guide  outflow  area 
to  the  bucket  outflow  area  is  considered  as  a 
starting  point.  Turbines  are  divided  by  the  ) 
author  into  two  classes, — reaction  and  impulse  ) 
turbines.  lie  shows  that  in  a  reaction  tur-  • 
bine  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  con-  - 
tinuity  of  flow  of  the  water  in  every  part  of  : 
the  motor  and  of  the  apparatus  connected  with  i 
it ;  while  in  an  impulse  turbine  the  construction  i 
is  such  that  the  buckets  are  only  partially 
occupied  by  the  water  passing  through  them,  , 
thus  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  contribute 
its  influence  in  the  operation.  Care  must  be  4 
taken  in  the  construction  of  a  turbine  to  4 
round  off  all  corners  of  the  apparatus,  as  ; 
sudden  turns  increase  the  hydraulic  resistance  || 
to  be  overcome.  A  section-tube  will  improve  H 
the  efficiency  of  a  turbine  by  relatively  re-  d 
ducing  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  1 
finally  leaves  the  motor,  as  the  loss  from  un-  n 
utilised  energy  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause.  8 
In  a  reaction  turbine  the  actual  velocity  may  i 
be  found  in  practice  to  exceed  the  theoretical  I 
velocity,  but,  as  the  author  remarks,  “  it  must  i 
not  be  supposed  on  this  account  that  there  is  d 
any  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics,  , ! 
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from  -which  perpetual  motion  might  be  de¬ 
duced!” 

In  dealing  with  the  design  of  an  impulse 
turbine,  the  author  shows  that  the  same 
•assumptions  are  made  with  respect  to  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  the  wheel  as  for  re¬ 
action  turbines,  namely,  that  the  highest 
results  are  attained  by  a  combination  of  entry 
without  impact  and  radial  exit,  as  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  efficiency  attending  a  shock 
of  water.  One  striking  characteristic  of 
American  turbines  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
■designed  so  as  to  leave  the  water  to  follow  as 
far  as  practicable  its  own  course,  thereby  con¬ 
siderably  reducing  the  element  of  frictional 
resistance.  In  the  design  of  an  impulse 
turbine  this  is  an  essential  condition,  the 
water  after  quitting  the  guide  passages 
following  in  one  direction  its  own  course, 
and  during  its  transit  through  the  wheel 
being  at  all  times  under  atmospheric  pressure 
■only.  In  comparing  an  inward  flow  with  an 
outward  flow  turbine,  the  author  reminds  us 
that  as  a  particle  of  water  flows  outwards  in 
a  radial  wheel,  the  successive  parts  of  the 
vane  surface  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
have  an  increasing  speed,  and  the  deflection  of 
the  stream  produced  by  any  given  curvature 
of  the  vane  becomes  less  the  greater  the 
•distance  from  the  axis.  With  an  inward  flow 
turbine  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place,  and, 
as  the  author  states,  “  the  same  vane  curve 
referred  to  a  line  normal  to  the  direction  of 
rotation  will  cause  a  greater  absolute  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  stream,  in  an  inward  flow  wheel, 
than  in  an  axial  wheel,  and  in  the  latter 
agam  a  greater  deflection  than  in  an  out¬ 
ward  flow  turbine.”  The  guide  vanes  can  be 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  plate  cast  in  with  the 
casing,  and  the  wheel  vanes  of  cast-iron,  with 
their  edges  tapered  off.  These  vanes,  offering 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  water,  are 
preferable  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
but  more  substantial  vanes  are  not  so  soon 
affected  by  rust.  Certain  relations  exist  in 
■every  turbine  between  the  angle  of  the  vanes, 
the  velocity  of  the  flow,  and  tbe  speed  of  the 
wheel ;  but  the  author  adds  that,  with  given 
proportions  and  angles,  the  form  of  the  vane 
curves  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
thickness.  The  distinctive  features  of  American 
•as  compared  with  European  practice  appear 
to  consist  in  providing  a  comparatively  smaller 
number  of  guide  and  wheel  vanes,  a  greater 
relative  width  of  buckets,  both  at  the  inflow 
and  outflow  ends,  and  means  for  regulation 
by  pivoted  guide  vanes  or  circular  sluices 
,  between  the  guide  passages  and  the  wheel. 

I  Modern  axial  impulse  turbines  are  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that,  in  flowing  over  a  vane, 

■  the  stream  of  water  can  spread  itself  out  so  as 
t  to  increase  its  width  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  author  says  in  his  introductory 
!  remarks  that  “  when  coal  becomes  dearer, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will,  more  attention  must 
be  paid, to  the  hydraulic  resources  of  the 
country.”  We  agree  with  him,  so  far  as 
pressure  engines  are  concerned.  Arthur 
Riggs  patent  revolving  engine,  which  is 
■described  among  others  by  the  author,  is 
performing  useful  work  at  one  of  the  pump¬ 
ing  stations  connected  with  the  East  London 
Waterworks,  and  numerous  lifts  are  at  work 
in  this  country,  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure 
accumulated  at  a  central  station.  We  doubt 
very  much, however,  whether  turbines  can  ever 
be  much  in  demand  in  this  country.  Our  water¬ 
falls  are  not  generally  situated  in  districts 
where  the  machinery  is  required  to  work ;  and 
where,  in  a  manufacturing  and  hilly  locality, 
there  exists  sufficient  water-power  to  work  a 
turbine,  the  horse-power  is  very  limited. 
Hence  expensive  ana  sometimes  complicated 
gear,  attended  with  slow  results,  is  needed  to 
produce  increased  power.  In  America  they 
possess  greater  facilities  for  utilising  water¬ 
power,  and  many  of  the  turbines  at  work  in 
that  country  can  lay  claim  to  extraordinary- 
efficiency.  At  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  large  perma¬ 
nent  installation  for  testing  the  effective 
power  of  turbines. 

Hydraulic  pressure-engines  are  suited  for 
utilising  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
water  at  higher  pressures  1  han  are  generally 
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advantageous  with  turbines.  The  author 
proves  that  whereas  the  speed  of  a  turbine  is 
determined  by  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  which 
in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  head,  irrespective 
of  the  quantity  of  water  supplied,  in  a 
hydraulic-pressure  engine  with  a  given  supply 
and  head  the  speed  may,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  be  made  high  or  low,  as  desirable 
by  giving  the  piston  a  smaller  or  greater  dia- 
ruce-r  an<^  a-n  inversely  corresponding  stroke 
Efficiency  is  promoted  by  a  low  piston 
velocity,  but,  of  course,  with  high  pressures, 
the  speed  may  for  a  given  efficiency  be  greater 
than  with  lower  pressures. 

In  comparing  mathematical  formulae  with 
experiment,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  expressions 
containing  coefficients  the  values  of  which,  for 
average  purposes,  furnish  results  sufficiently 
accurate  to  be  used  in  designing  various 
classes  of  hydraulic  machines ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  as  the  author  shows,  that  unless  the 
workmanship  of  two  or  more  turbines  of 
different  kinds  under  test  is  of  the  same 
quality,  the  comparative  results  will  be 
unreliable. 


NOTES. 

■N  the  last  number  of  the  Semaine 
des  Constructeurs  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  M.  MtStivier,  Archi- 

- tect  of  the  Department  of  Gers, 

on  the  often  vexed  question  as  between  the 
architect  and  the  engineer.  In  the  course 
of  his  letter  he  says: — “The  architect  and 
engineer  have,  for  the  most  part,  two  distinct 
methods  of  conceiving  and  drawing  out  a 
design.  The  former  thinks  at  first  exclusively 
of  the  form,  and  does  not  pass  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  stability  until,  having  got  his  design 
into  shape,  he  says, — ‘how  will  it  stand?’ 
The  engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies 
himself  first  with  the  question  of  stability,  and 
adds  to  it  such  form  as  his  natural  aptitudes 
and  his  general  comparative  inability  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil  will  enable  him  to  add.  Of 
these  two  systems  of  procedure  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  architect’s  is  much  the  superior. 
One  ought  to  design  first  and  calculate 
afterwards:  in  other  words,  architecture  is 
both  an  art  and  a  science,  but  before  all  an 
art.”  M.  MStivier  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
general  deficiency  of  an  architect  is  that  he 
does  not  know  enough  about  calculation, 
and  of  an  engineer  that  he  does  not 
know  enough  about  designing ;  but  the 
balance  is  not  to  be  adjusted  by  roll¬ 
ing  an  architect  and  an  engineer  into 
one,  or  rather  associating  them  together, 
to  make  up  each  other’s  deficiencies,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  TrocadtSro,  where  M. 
Davioud  did  the  designing  and  M.  Bourdais 
the  engineering.  The  result  of  this  is,  he 
thinks,  that  there  is  no  longer  the  unity  of 
conception  of  one  mind.  Give  the  architect, 
while  retaining  his  artistic  training  and 
genius,  such  a  scientihc  training  as  will  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the 
engineer;  in  short,  says  M.  Mfitivier  to  the 
editor  of  the  Semaine ,  before  “  Hautes  Etudes  ” 
let  us  think  a  little  more  of  “  fltudes  ”  and 
their  improvement.  The  most  important 
point  in  M.  M^tivier’s  letter  is  his  way  of 
putting  the  matter  as  between  designing  and 
merely  constructing,  that  the  first  is  the 
higher  intellectual  effort ;  which  is  perfectly 
true,  though  of  course  even  in  the  initiatory 
stages  of  designing  the  idea  of  the  ultimate 
construction  must  be  present  to  the  mind. 

TO  the  current  number  of  the  Portfolio  its 
accomplished  editor,  Mr.  P.G.IIamerton, 
contributes  a  curiously  perverse  article  on 
“  the  Eiffel  Tower,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.”  Mr.  Hamerton  is  rather  tole¬ 
rant  to  the  Tower  in  an  artistic  sense, 
describing  it  as  “  a  kind  of  land  light¬ 
house,  made  to  resist  the  wind  and  not  the 
waves,”  and  says  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  seems  to  exercise  a  kind  of  increasing 
fascination  on  spectators;  “  they  resist  it  at  first 
for  reasons  of  art-criticism,  but  it  attracts  and 
subjugates  them  in  course  of  time.”  We 
presume  Mr.  Hamerton  has  experienced  this 
feeling,  as  he  says ;  our  experience  has  been 


the  reverse.  But  the  oddest  thing  in  Mr. 
Hamerton  s  article,  and  what  makes  us  apply 
the  epithet  “perverse”  to  it,  is  his  remark 
that  “  a  concession  to  ideas  of  beauty  has  been 
made  by  the  introduction  of  four  unnecessary 
arches  beneath  the  first  and  largest  plat¬ 
form  (!).  This  is  really  an  extraordinary 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  art-critics 
trip  up  when  they  come  to  talk  about  con¬ 
struction.  Not  only  are  the  “unnecessary 
arches  an  important  portion  of  the  tie  of  the 
base,  and  therefore  of  the  security  of  the 
whole,  but  (as  Mr.  Hamerton  would  find  out 
if  he  read  M.  Eiffel’s  own  article  on  the  Tower 
in  a  recent  magazine)  they  form  precisely  the 
constructional  feature  which  M.  Eiffel  specially 
prides  himself  on,  and  which  he  has  applied  in 
the  bridges  of  which  drawings  are  given  in  the 
Eiffel  pavilion,  of  one  of  which  we  gave  a 
sketch  elevation  in  a  “Note”  in  our  last  issue. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  people  who  know 
nothing  about  construction  think  themselves 
competent  to  settle  these  points. 

rPIIE  above  slip  about  construction,  how- 
.  ever,  odd  as  it  is,  is  venial  compared 
with  the  _  extraordinary  ignorance  displayed 
in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Art-Journal ,  in  which  a  lady  whose  name  is 
unknown  to  vis  as  a  writer  on  art  has  been 
allowed  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  use  of 
“  the  acanthus,  the  lotus,  and  the  honey¬ 
suckle  ”  in  architectural  ornament.  Not  only 
have  we  seriously  brought  out  again  the  old 
and  long  -  ago  discarded  fables  about  the 
derivation  of  the  Corinthian  capital  from  a 
basket  of  flowers  with  a  tile  on  the  top,  and 
of  the  Ionic  volute  “  from  the  curls  worn  on 
each  side  of  the  human  face,”  a  derivation 
which,  we  are  told,  “  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  accepted  ”  (has  it  ?) ;  but  Miss 
Laura  Dyer  also  exhibits  her  knowledge  of 
architectural  detail  by  informing  her  readers 
that  “  the  Doric  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
hnd  no  more  elaboration  to  show  than 
the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Beni  Ilassan  in 
Middle  Egypt,  built  1,400  years  before  the 
earliest  known  Greek  examples.”  Hadn’t 
they?  Miss  Dyer  had  better  refer  to  Penrose’s 
“Athenian  Architecture,”  or  some  other 
authoritative  work,  and  learn  what  a  Doric 
column  and  capital  was  really  like,  and  how 
it  was  designed,  and  then  compare  it  with  a 
photograph  of  the  Beni-Hassan  post  (for  it 
is  no  more).  Miss  Dyer  further  illustrates 
her  knowledge  of  architectural  history  and 
the  development  of  ornament  by  informing  us 
that  “  the  Ionic  scroll  or  volute  was  the  step 
between  the  simple  Doric  and  the  ornate 
Corinthian  styles”  (! !)..  The  three  features 
have  no  relation  in  historical  development 
whatever.  The  Ionic  and  Doric  capitals  came 
from  different  sources,  and  were  used  simul¬ 
taneously  at  Athens  side  by  side.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  two  independent  types 
side  by  side  (they  did  not  perfect  the  Co¬ 
rinthian)  by  an  effort  of  {esthetic  perception, 
is  exactly  what  separates  their  work  by  such 
a  distance  from  the  spontaneous  evolution  of 
ornament  by  the  Mediaeval  architects.  It  is 
too  bad  that  such  ignorant  nonsense  should 
be  admitted  into  a  periodical  specially  pro¬ 
fessing  to  instruct  its  readers  on  artistic 
subjects. 

TTTE  have  received  a  pamphlet  (no  pub- 
V  .  ^slier’s  name)  giving  a  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  a  form  of  bath  which 
is  called  “  spray  baths  for  the  million,”  the 
invention  of  Mr.  David  Grove,  the  engineer 
to  the  German  Imperial  Court,  whose  elaborate 
scheme  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  German 
Houses  of  Parliament  we  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Grove’s  system  was 
elaborated  when  he  was  commissioned  a  few 
years  ago  to  plan  a  bathing  -  house  for  the 
barracks  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  German 
army.  The  problem  was  to  enable  several 
companies  of  men  to  bathe  in  the  shortest 
time  and  at  the  minimum  of  expense ;  and  the 
essential  feature  of  the  system  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  spray  baths 
operating  from  nozzles  or  roses  placed  at 
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regular  intervals  on  a  long  pipe  emitting  tepid 
water  under  pressure  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  fall  from  a  cistern  placed  at  a  higher 
level  being  sufficient  for  this,  or  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  town  water-supply.  The  floor- 
space  under  the  spray-nozzles  is  divided  off 
into  compartments  or  stalls,  one  for  each 
person.  The  floor  is  of  course  formed  of  a 
material  that  will  readily  carry  off  water, 
and  laid  with  a  fall  for  the  purpose,  the 
bathers  standing  on  lath  frames.  A  short 
extract  from  Mr.  Grove’s  description  of 
the  process  of  regimental  bathing  at  the 
barracks  referred  to  will  best  explain  the 
advantages  of  the  system  for  wholesale 
bathing : — 

“At  the  commencement  of  bathing,  throe  detach¬ 
ments,  each  led  by  their  non-commissioned  officers, 
march  at  one  and  the  same  time  through  the  pre¬ 
scribed  door  into  the  bath-room,  and  each  man 
takes  the  seat  corresponding  with  his  number. 

Detachments  1  and  2  will  then  begin  to  undress, 
and  as  soon  as  detachment  1  is  ready,  eaoh  man,  at 
the  command  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
•‘Enter,”  will  step  into  the  compartment  bearing 
the  number  of  his  seat.  This  having  been  done,  the 
divisional  officer  will  report  to  the  bath  superinten¬ 
dent  “  Compartments  filled,"  whereupon  the  latter, 
by  pulling  the  chain  of  the  valve,  will  set  all  the 
sprays  in  action.  The  bathers  standing  under  the 
sprays  will  then  let  the  water  shower  on  the  front 
and  back  of  their  body,  rub  themselves  with  the 
soap  which  they  must  always  take  with  them,  and 
see  that  it  is  well  rinsed  off ;  proper  attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  cleaning  the  feet. 

In  about  three  minutes  the  bath  superintendent 
commands,  after  closing  the  valve:  “Leave  the 
compartments  !  ”  whereupon  each  man  will  repair  to 
his  appointed  place,  in  which,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  detachment-subaltern,  he  will  wipe 
and  dress  as  quickly  as  possible. 

While  the  first  detachment  is  bathing,  the  second 
will  undress  entirely,  and  the  third  commence  to 
undress,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  first  has  loft  the 
bathing  compartments,  the  second  at  once  enters, 
and  the  procedure  described  above  is  repeated.” 

Mr.  Grove  states  that  when  strictly  carried 
on  100  men  can  be  bathed  in  about  twenty 
minutes  from  a  pipe  with  nine  double  sprays, 
with  compartments  on  each  side,  the  bathers 
standing  back  to  back.  He  proceeds  to 
strongly  recommend  it  for  adoption  for  public 
baths  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  which  would  bring 
a  daily  bath  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
poor.  That  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  the 
very  poor  could  only  be  induced  to  make  use 
of  it;  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  it 
gratis  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  as  a  matter 
of  public  hygiene.  But  Mr.  Grove  forgets 
that  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  system 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  precision  of 
drill  which  he  describes  in  regard  to  its 
Tegimental  use ;  and  this  can  never  be  applied 
in  the  same  way  with  the  general  public, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  orders.  Pro¬ 
bably  two  of  the  things  that  the  lower  orders 
(in  England  at  any  rate)  dislike  most  are 
washing  and  any  kind  of  drill  or  methodical 
action.  But  for  schools,  where  boys  are 
under  control,  the  system  might  prove  very 
advantageous  indeed,  in  giving  opportunity 
for  wholesale  and  thoroughly  efficient  ablution 
daily  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time; 
and  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  planning  and  fitting  up 
of  schools.*  _ _ 

THE  Archceological  Institute  of  America 
has  just  published  the  “  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,”  together  with  the  Reports  of  the 
Annual  Directors,  Professor  Martin  L. 
D’Ooge,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor  Augustus  C. 
Merriam,  Ph.D.  Professor  D’Ooge’s  report 
consists  chiefly  of  an  account  of  educational 
tour6  made  and  meetings  _  held  at  the 
school.  Professor  Merriam’s  is  of  unique  in¬ 
terest,  as  it  contains  the  fullest  account  as  yet 
accessible  of  the  now  famous  excavations  at 
Dionuso.  We  have  constantly  noted  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  excavations,  and  so  need  only 
refer  our  readers  to  Professor  Merriam’s 
excellent  practical  summary.  The  text  is 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  district  round 


Ikasra,  and  three  photographic  views  of 
the  beautiful  site  of  the  excavations.  The 
American  School  at  Athens  adopts  advisedly 
a  somewhat  different  standpoint  from,  e.g.,  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  Its  object 
is  professedly  more  popular.  Though  it  does 
not  neglect  to  excavate,  its  chief  raison  d'etre 
is  advisedly  to  afford  to  American  scholars 
opportunity  to  visit  Classical  lands  and  study 
Classical  antiquities  in  situ.  Hence  one  of  its 
principles  is  that  there  should  be  two  directors, 
one  permanent, — who  is  to  be,  when  they  can 
secure  him  as  a  permanency, — Dr.  Waldstein, 
the  other  annual,  to  be  chosen  from  some 
American  school  or  college.  This  system  of  a 
second  annual  directorship  obviously  tends,  as 
the  report  states,  not  to  the  education  “of 
trained  specialists  ”  for  the  present,  though  it 
is  certain  for  the  future,  but  to  the  “  anima¬ 
tion  of  Classical  studies  in  America.” 


has  been  requested  to  submit  by  May  15 
next  a  complete  set  of  plans  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  its  present  state,  along  with  another 
set  showing  his  suggestions  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  structure,  together  with  estimates 
of  cost.  Most  of  our  readers  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  building  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cathedrals  on  the  Rhine.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  dimensions  being  423  ft.  by  87  ft. 
by  a  height  of  105  ft.  in  the  nave  ;  it  has  four 
towers,  two  domes,  and  a  double  choir,  and 
abounds  with  rich  carving.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  any  work  done  on  the  existing  portions 
will  be  confined  to  necessary  repairs,  or 
Worms  will  cease  to  be  “  a  Romanesque- 
Cathedral.” 

N  a  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
(July  9)  on  Diphtheria  in  the  Halstead 
Registration  District,  Dr.  Bruce  Low  observes 
that  as  far  as  regards  insanitary  circumstances, 
he  could  not  find  any  trace  of  their  influence- 
in  the  production  of  the  grave  character  of 
the  disease.  This  is  rather  contrary  to  general 
belief  and  experience,  and  seems  also  some¬ 
what  at  variance  with  a  statement  on  another 
.age  of  the  same  report,  in  regard  to  the 
it.  Andrew’s  Infant  School : — 

“The  St.  Andrew's  schools  were  built  in  1876. 
They  are  of  more  modern  construction  than  the1 
other  schools  in  the  town.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
departments  are  in  one  block,  side  by  side,  but  the 
infants  have  a  separate  building.  This  consists  of 
a  large  and  well-lighted  class-room,  50  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  a  smaller  room  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  entered  from- 
the  larger.  The  height  to  the  beam  in  both  class¬ 
rooms  is  13  ft.  6  in.  The  smaller  room,  when  I 
visited  it  in  the  absence  of  the  children  during  the 
dinner-hour,  felt  close  and  smelt  ‘  stuffy,’  although, 
the  windows  were  open  at  the  time.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  of  this  smaller  olass-room  is  effected  by  opening- 
the  two  windows  on  its  north  side,  and  the  venti¬ 
lator  which  is  fixed  between  them.  The  fireplace 
is  on  the  east  side,  while  there  are  no  openings  on 
the  west  and  south  walls  except  the  door  in  the 
latter  at  the  angle  where  the  east  and  south  walls 
meet,  and  which  door  gives  access  to  the  larger 
i?gwfth  the  whole  characfer  of  the  building  ( *•  ™dr0“ 


AMONG  the  minor  buildings  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  few  are  more  successful  and 
more  original  in  design  than  the  pavilion 
built  for  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Albert  Ballu.  There  is  a  plinth 
with  a  very  bold  moulding  running  round  the 
whole  and  connecting  it;  the  centre  feature 
of  the  principal  facade  has  a  central  and  two 
side  arches  which  abut  against  square  turrets 
of  iron  framing  filled  in  with  terra-cotta 
in  panels,  having  in  the  centre  of  each  panel  a 
large  pyramid-shaped  boss  of  coloured  glass; 
these  are  in  reality  glass  shades  capable  of 
being  lighted  beneath  for  illumination  effects. 
The  arrises  of  the  arches  are  treated  with  a 
concave  moulding  with  ornaments  in  red  and 
gold  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the  deeply-sunk 
soffits  of  the  arches  are  decorated  with  large 
rosettes  in  square  panels,  of  Classic  fashion. 
The  large  angle  turrets  of  the  building  are 
also  framed  in  iron,  with  a  great  deal  of 
decorative  filling  in  coloured  tiles  and  terra¬ 
cotta.  The  central  doors,  in  a  kind  of  trellis- 
work  pattern,  are  well  designed  and  inkeep- 
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these  doors  are  also  ornamented  in  the  lower 
portion  with  coloured  glass  bosses,  red  and 
blue.  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  between  the  centre  and  the  angle  turrets, 
is  divided  into  three  bays  on  each  side 
by  pilasters  (which  are  too  thin 
proportion,  and  spoil  the  effect),  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  in  the  lower 
part  with  terra-cotta  decorative  panels  with 
coloured  centres  of  tiles  and  glass  bosses,  and 
above  with  a  diaper  of  blue  and  white  tiles, 
over  which  is  a  light  arcade,  while  a  modillion 
cornice  crowns  the  whole,  stopping  against 
the  centre  and  angle  turrets.  The  whole 
effect,  in  regard  to  colour  and  design,  is  gay, 
bright,  and  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time 
truly  architectural  in  character  and  quite 
free  from  eccentricity  or  vulgarity.  As  an 
example  of  architecture  for  a  temporary  exhi¬ 
bition  pavilion  it  has  great  merit.  Among 
the  contents  of  the  pavilion,  which  are  mostly 
purely  industrial  in  character  (including, 
however,  a  large  collection  of  specimens  of 
timber),  is  a  large-scale  relief  map  of  South 
America,  about  20  ft.  long,  executed  on  a 
true  section  of  the  curve  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  ;  a  form  of  model  which  presents  in  a 
very  realistic  manner  to  the  eye  the  actual 
facts  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and 
suggests  a  very  practical  form  of  geographical 
lesson  for  children. 

THE  Cathedral  of  Worms  is  to  be  restored, 
The  question  has  been  locally  discussed 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  although  experts 
who  were  consulted  agreed  that  there  was 
serious  mischief  going  on  which  was  endanger¬ 
ing  the  structure,  they  differed  as  to  the  cause, 
Thereupon  the  Dean,  Mr.  Fehr,  [took  the 
matter  in  hand  by  causing  a  number  of  faulty 
places  to  be  uncovered,  and  then  published 
the  result  and  his  opinion  in  a  pamphlet.  His 
arguments  appearing  unanswerable,  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  have  determined  to  go  to  work 
at  once,  and  have  called  in  Professor  Freiherr 
von  Schmidt,  of  Munich,  the  architect  of  the 
recently-restored  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  in 


public  douche  bath  in  Frankfort. 


also  on  the  Rhine.  Professor  von  Schmidt 


open,  there  is  no  through  ventilation  of  the 
smaller  room.  To  this  circumstance  I  attributed 
the  closeness  of  the  apartment  when  I  entered  it. 
[The  contagion  of  diphtheria  has  been  thought  to¬ 
oling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  walls  and  woodwork 
of  infected  rooms,  and  if  the  vigour  of  this  poison 
can  be  enhanced  by  closeness  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  suspended,  there  is  the  more  need  that 
schoolrooms  should  be  freely  ventilated.]  Cases  of 
diphtheria  kept  cropping  up  during  1S88,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  infant  sohool,  up  to  the  harvest 
holidays.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  recess  to 
have  tho  woodwork  revarnished,  the  walls  colour¬ 
washed,  and  the  ceiling  whitewashed  ;  though  not. 
with  a  view  to  destroy  contagion,  since  connexion, 
between  the  school  and  the  cases  had  not  then  been 
recognised.  After  this  ‘doing  up’  of  the  school, 
not  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  occurred  in  Halstead 
subsequent  to  its  re-opening,  so  far  at  least  as  I 
have  heard  up  to  the  present  date.” 

This  seems,  at  all  events,  a  pretty  clear  case 
of  connexion  between  “  insanitary  circum¬ 
stances  ”  and  diphtheria. 


AS  a  matter  of  course,  everyone  of  our  • 
readers  knows  something  of  the  battle  i 
of  Prestonpans,  where  the  “  Young  Cavalier”  ’ 
won  his  first  battle,  so  graphically  described  1 
in  the  pages  of  “Waverley.”  It  is  there  i 
recorded  that  General  Gardner  (a  prototype-  i 
of  General  Gordon)  fell  mortally  wounded  \ 
within  sight  of  his  family  mansion-house,  , 
which  still  exists,  and  in  front  of  which  there  • 
was  recently  erected  a  monument  to  his-  > 
memory,  which  may  be  seen  by  any  passenger  t 
travelling  by  the  North  British  Railway.  . 
This  monument  is  open  and  visible  to  all ;  but  : 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it  there  is  5 
another,  more  ancient  and  of  vastly  greater  : 
resthetic  interest,  which  is  hidden  within  l 
what  is  now  claimed  as  private  property-  . 
The  market-cross  of  Preston  (or,  as  it  is  ? 
called  in  ancient  writs,  Salt  Preston)  origi-  - 
nally  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village- e 
common.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the  square  j 
surrounding  the  common  were,  it  is  saidr  .1 
demolished  during  the  present  century,  but  ti 
all  traces  of  the  square  have  now  disappeared,, 
although  some  outlying  portions  of  the  village  t 
still  remain  which  possess  distinctive'  >1 
architectural  character,  and  indicate  that  I 
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■the  village  was  one  of  some  importance. 
The  market  cross  now  stands  within  a  walled 
garden,  and  until  lately  free  access  has  been 
given  to  it,  but  it  appears  from  letters  in  the 
•Scotsman  that  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
admitted  to  inspect  the  cross  is  now  disputed 
by  the  parties  in  possession.  The  market 
cross  in  question  is  the  most  interesting  of  its 
class  in  Scotland,  bearing  a  family  likeness  to 
the  erased  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  a  copy 
of  which  was  a  few  years  ago  erected  at  the 
•cost  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  question  as  to  how 
this  interesting  relic  came  to  be  claimed  as 
private  property  is  worthy  of  investigation. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  erected  by  the 
feudal  superior  on  his  own  lands,  but  it 
would  be  well  that  the  matter  were  made 
■clear  and  beyond  doubt. 

WE  much  regret  to  learn,  from  a  para¬ 
graph  in  a  local  paper,  as  well  as  from 
an  architectural  correspondent  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  the  Office  of  Works  has  been 
carrying  out  a  scraping-down  and  renovating 
of  the  Lion  Gate  at  Hampton  Court,  to  make 
it  look  “  as  good  as  new.”  There  may  be 
■some  necessary  repairs  to  be  executed;  but 
unless  this  is  the  case,  and  if  the  operations 
«have  been  directed,  as  we  are  informed,  to  the 
scraping-off  the  weathered  surface  and  giving 
a  new  raw  surface,  nothing  could  be  more 
■stupid  both  in  an  aesthetic  and  practical 
sense.  The  tones  arising  from  age  form  part  of 
the  beauty  of  an  old  structure  ;  and  not  only 
•so,  but  the  weathered  surface  is  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  the  scraping  of  it  is  often  the  prelude 
to  further  decay.  If  the  Office  of  Works 
■does  not  know  this,  it  is  only  one  more  proof 
how  exceedingly  unfit  an  authority  it  is  to  be 
-entrusted  with  the  care  of  national  buildings. 


N  architect  writes  to  complain  to  us,  in 
regard  to  the  competition  for  a  new 
Market  Hall  at  Swansea,  that  five  sets  of 
drawings,  out  of  fifty-one  sent  in,  were 
selected  to  go  before  a  professional  adjudi¬ 
cator  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  Our  correspondent,  who  was  a  compe- 
■titor,  asks  who  selected  the  five,  and  what  is 
the  value  of  a  professional  adjudication  on  a 
small  selection  only  of  the  drawings  sent  in. 
We  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  particular 
case,  but  as  a  matter  of  general  principle  we 
certainly  think  that  the  assistance  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  referee  is  a  mere  farce  if  he  is  only 
"to  express  an  opinion  on  a  few  designs  picked 
out  for  him,  instead  of  seeing  the  whole. 
'This  criticism  does  not,  at  all  events,  lose 
point  from  the  fact  (as  given  in  a  local  paper) 
'that  among  the  five  designs  selected  by  the 
local  authorities  to  go  before  the  adjudicator, 
four  were  by  Swansea  architects  !  The  adju¬ 
dicator  was  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  whose 
probity  and  ability  in  such  an  office  are 
•equally  beyond  question.  Did  he  know  the 
facts  ? 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  holiday  time  has  brought  a  greater 
number  of  visitors  than  ever  to  the  Exhibition, 
•but  the  closing-in  of  the  days  has  led  to  an 
alteration  of  hours,  and  the  buildings,  from 
September  1,  are  closed  at  6.30  and  the  grounds 
at  10.30 ;  while  the  luminous  fountain  show 
commences  at  8  instead  of  9.  Nothing  has 
been  definitely  said  as  yet  about  the  closing  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  it  is  expected  it  will  be  at 
the  end  of  October :  indeed  the  weather  would 
probably  not  admit  of  a  longer  duration. 

A  new  Buddhist  pagoda  has  recently  been 
•erected  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  a  con¬ 
struction  in  carved  wood,  executed  at  Hanoi, 
and  rebuilt  here  under  the  direction  of  M. 
•Lichtenfelder,  architect.  This  small  edifice, 
made  of  iron-wood  from  the  forests  of  Annam, 
has  a  facade  with  some  admirably  -  carved 
panels.  The  interior,  which  is  extremely  simple, 
is  ornamented  with  figures  of  idols  arranged 
pyramid  fashion,  and  with  some  paintings  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Annamite  artists.  Its  general  aspect 
as  very  original,  and  it  effectively  completes  the 
little  collection  of  exotic  constructions  in  the 
Colonial  Exhibition. 

In  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  only  novelty  is  the 
erection  of  M.  Chipiez’s  restored  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  Palais  des  Arts  Liberaux,  which 


has  been  executed  after  the  design  and  under 
the  direction  of  M.Chipiez  by  a  clever  decorative 
sculptor,  M.  Jolly,  who  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  Municipality  to  produce  models  of 
several  of  the  principal  buildings  erected  in 
Paris  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  model  is 
intended  for  the  Art  Museum  of  New  York. 

M.  Meissonier  has  been  appointed  president 
of  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  in  Group  I. 
(Beaux- Arts);  M.  Rohmann,  president  of  the 
Russian  Committee,  and  M.  Henrique  Melida, 
president  of  the  Spanish  Committee,  are 
appointed  vice-presidents  in  the  same  group. 
The  general  secretary  is  M.  Eugdne  Guillaume, 
sculptor  and  member  of  the  Institut. 
Another  piece  of  news  is  that  the  general 
catalogue  of  the  retrospective  exhibition  of 
French  art  has  at  last  appeared ;  late  enough 
in  the  day,  certainly,  but  it  is  a  rather  valuable 
document  now  that  it  has  appeared. 

The  official  inauguration  of  the  new  Sor- 
bonne  took  place  early  in  August.  We  gave  a 
view  of  one  facade  in  the  Builder  for  June  26, 
1886.  The  completed  facade  looks  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  but  unfortunately  cannot  be  advan¬ 
tageously  seen,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
street  which  it  faces.  There  are  now  eight 
statues  decorating  this  facade,  representing 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Physical  Science, 
Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Philosophy, 
and  Archmology.  The  statues  flanking  the 
entrance,  representing  Science  and  Literature, 
are  respectively  the  work  of  M.  Mercie  and 
M.  Chapu.  The  gateway  of  this  facade  opens 
on  a  large  vestibule,  in  which  stands  on  the  left 
the  statue  of  Archimedes  by  M.  Falguiere,  and 
on  the  right  that  of  Homer  by  M.  Delaplanche. 
Four  staircases  lead  from  this  vestibule  ;  the 
end  ones  lead  to  the  study  rooms  and  the 
official  apartments  of  the  Sorbonne.  Those 
which  rise  from  the  centre  are  state  staircases, 
of  monumental  character  and  with  balustrades 
of  wrought  iron  with  ornaments  in  repoussfi 
brass-work.  Like  those  of  the  Opera  House, 
they  describe  a  double  circuit  before  landing  in 
a  large  atrium,  which  is  decorated  by  MM. 
Chartran  and  Flameng  with  the  large  composi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  exhibited  in  recent 
Salons.  From  this  atrium  opens  the  large 
council  room,  decorated  with  the  design  by 
M.  Benjamin  Constant,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Builder  for  September  1, 
1888.  Between  the  two  staircases  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grand  lecture-hall,  which,  in 
regard  both  to  its  plan  and  decoration,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  interior.  It 
seats  3,000  persons,  and  forms  a  semi-circle, 
with  five  tribunes,  each  in  two  stages.  Opposite 
the  semi-circle,  and  behind  the  chair,  is  the 
immense  composition  byM.  Puvisde  Chavannes 
exhibited  in  1887,  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
for  July  2  of  the  same  year.  Above  this 
picture  the  wall  is  divided  into  panels  adorned 
with  escutcheons  and  palms.  The  ceiling  is 
decorated  by  M.  Galland,  with  allegorical 
figures  in  medallions,  and  in  niches  between 
the  tribunes  are  six  statues  representing  Des¬ 
cartes,  Richelieu,  Pascal,  Lavoisier,  Rollin,  and 
Robert  Sorbon.  That  of  Lavoisier,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  work,  is  by  M.  Dalou.  The  hall  is 
lighted  from  a  cupola  filled  with  stained-glass, 
and  in  the  evening  by  lights  with  powerful 
reflectors  in  the  ceiling :  the  whole  is  warmed 
by  steam-pipes,  which  also  assist  the  circula- 
lation  of  the  air  for  ventilation. 

This  portion  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1885,  has  cost  seven 
millions  of  francs.  It  represents  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  reconstruction,  and  it  remains 
now  to  complete  the  building  for  the  Faculte 
des  Sciences  (commenced  about  a  year  ago), 
and  to  execute  that  for  the  Faculty  des  Lettres, 
which  will  enclose  the  Church  of  the  Sorbonne 
on  its  site.  The  architect  has  determined  to 
preserve  intact  this  interesting  monument,  con¬ 
taining  the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  surmounted  by 
the  remarkable  group  in  marble,  representing 
the  Cardinal  in  the  arms  of  Religion,  a  group 
sculptured  by  Girardon  from  the  designs  of 
Lebrun. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration,  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  received  the  degree  of  Commander 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  distinction  which 
might  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  every 
one  as  a  well-deserved  honour,  after  a  long 
career,  to  a  painter  who  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  original  geniuses  in  modern  French  art. 
However,  like  some  other  distinguished  artists, 
M.  de  Chavannes  has  his  detractors  as  well  as 
his  admirers,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  testi¬ 
fying  against  him,  and  have  reproached  the 
Government  with  neglecting  to  have  this  honour 


to  the  artist  ratified  by  the  superior  jury  of  the 
Exposition  des  Beaux-Arts : — a  merely  formal 
objection  made  to  do  duty  for  the  occasion. 

The  inauguration  is  announced  to  take  place 
very  shortly  of  the  new  Bourse  de  Commerce, 
which  is  in  reality  an  enlargement  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  old  Halle  aux  B16s.  It  is  M. 
Blondel,  the  architect  of  the  H6tel  Continental, 
who  has  effected  this  metamorphosis,  to  the 
regret  of  all  archaeologists  and  lovers  of  old 
Paris,  but  which  has  had  at  all  events  one 
excellent  result  in  leading  to  the  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  of  one  of  the  most  crowded  quarters 
of  Paris,  and  giving  new  and  better  approaches 
to  the  Halles  Centrales.  As  to  the  building 
itself,  of  which  the  purely  architectural  portion 
offers  little  for  remark,  the  interior  decoration 
is  somewhat  incomprehensible.  Generally,  in 
the  case  of  a  Municipal  edifice,  the  architect 
has  to  submit  a  programme  to  a  Commission  des 
Beaux-Arts,  who  give  it  their  approval  and 
sanction  the  selection  of  artists  suggested.  M. 
Blondel,  however,  set  at  nought  this  custom, 
and  himself  entrusted  the  decoration  to  MM. 
Luminais,  Lucas,  Laug6e,  and  Clairin.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  decoration  complicated  and 
out  of  keeping,  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  which 
symbolises  nothing  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
objects  of  the  building.  In  fact,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  both  in  idea  and  decorative  effect. 

The  official  inauguration  of  M.  Dalou’s  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Republic  (an  illus¬ 
tration  of  which  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Builder),  on  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  is 
fixed  for  the  21st  of  this  month,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in 
1792.  M.  Carnot  will  preside  on  the  occasion, 
when  it  is  expected  that  some  special  mark  of 
distinction  will  be  conferred  on  the  artist. 

There  has  just  been  completed  on  the  Place 
de  Fontenoy,  behind  the  Ecole  Militaire,  a 
monument  raised  by  subscription  to  the  memory 
of  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in 
battle.  The  monument  is  simply  a  pyramid, 
very  lofty  and  very  massive,  with  nothing  but 
a  few  mouldings  for  ornament,  and  bearing 
various  commemorative  inscriptions.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grille  executed  in  wrought  iron. 
On  the  Place  de  St.  Augustin  the  pedestal  has 
been  commenced  for  the  monument  to  Alfred  de 
Musset  mentioned  in  our  last  letter,  and  of  which 
the  sculptural  portion  is  to  be  executed  by  M. 
Falguiere  and  M.  Mercifi.  Lastly,  in  virtue  of 
a  recent  authorisation  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
the  statue  to  the  memory  of  Alphonse  de  Neu- 
ville  is  to  be  erected  in  the  square  situated  at 
the  angle  of  the  Boulevard  Pereire  and  the  Rue 
Br6montier.  This  posthumous  homage  is  due 
to  a  subscription  organised  among  the  numerous 
artists  inhabiting  the  quarter  of  the  Plaine 
Monceaux. 

M.  Fremiet’s  second  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of 
which  the  Builder  recently  gave  an  illustration, 
has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  conten¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia  wished  to  acquire  it  for  her 
museum ;  Lorraine  desires  to  possess  it,  and 
two  committees  for  this  purpose  have  been 
formed,  one  at  Nancy,  the  other  at  Paris.  The 
latter  committee,  which  includes  some  leading 
artistic  and  scientific  notabilities,  proposes  to 
open  a  subscription  for  the  casting  of  the  work 
and  its  presentation  to  the  town  of  Nancy. 

We  mentioned  last  month  the  result  of  the 
competition  in  painting  for  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
That  in  architecture  has  since  teen  settled. 
The  subject,  “A  Casino  at  the  Seaside,”  is 
purely  modern,  and  certainly  not  academical 
in  its  suggestions.  The  jury,  after  examining 
the  designs  of  ten  competitors,  declined  to 
award  the  prize.  They  awarded,  however,  a 
“  second  grand  prix  ”  to  M.  Despradelle,  pupil 
of  M.  Pascal,  and  a  “deuxieme  second  ”  to  M. 
Morice,  pupil  of  M.  Blondel. 

M.  Casimir  Echernier,  architect  at  Lyons, 
has  been  named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  is  a  member  sf  the  Soci6te  Cen- 
trale  des  Architectes,  and  president  of  the 
Socicte  Acad6mique  d’Architecture  of  Lyons. 
For  the  last  two  years  M.  Echernier  has  been 
nominated  to  preside  at  some  of  the  meetings  of 
the  congress  of  architects  at  Paris,  in  which 
capacity  he  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  his 
ability  and  learning. 


New  English  Church  at  Bergen.— A 

fund  is  beiog  raised  by  the  leading  English 
residents  at  Bergen  for  the  building  of  an 
English  church  in  that  city,  the  want  of  which 
is  much  felt  during  the  tourist  season. .  There 
is  at  present  only  one  Anglican  church  in  Nor¬ 
way, — viz  ,  at  Christiania. 
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THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  BRITTANY* 
Thursday ,  Aug.  15. — Excursion  No.  1. 

It  was  intended  at  first  that  the  excursion 
to  Locmariaker  should  have  been  made  by 
carriage  from  Auray,  but  it  was  found  more 
convenient  to  hire  a  steamer  to  take  the  party 
by  water  from  Yannes  and  land  it  at  Auray  in 
the  evening.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  Gulf  of  the  Morbihan  is  a  sort  of  in¬ 
land  lake  studded  with  innumerable  islands. 
The  gulf  divides  itself  into  two  arms,  the 
smaller  one,  on  the  west,  running  up  towards 
Auray,  and  the  larger  one,  on  the  east,  towards 
Yannes.  The  two  arms  meet  near  Locmariaker, 
where  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  interior 
discharges  itself  through  a  narrow  opening  into 
the  Bay  of  Quiberon.  This  peculiar  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  sea  causes  very  strong 
currents  to  generate  between  the  various  islands 
as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

The  members  of  the  Cambrian  Arcbreological 
Association  proceeded  to  the  Quay  at  Yannes  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  President,  M.  le  Dr.  de 
Closmadeuc,  they  at  once  embarked  on  board  a 
small  steamer  and  commenced  their  voyage 
down  the  Gulf  of  the  Morbihan.  Coasting 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf,  and  passing 
between  the  lie  aux  Moines  and  the  mainland, 
the  island  called  Gavr’  Inis  (or  Goat's  Island) 
was  reached  shortly  before  eleven  o’clock.  Here 
it  was  necessary  to  land  in  small  boats  six  or 
seven  at  a  time,  there  being  no  pier  of  any 
kind.  The  run  of  the  tide  between  Gavr’  Inis 
and  a  small  rock  called  the  lie  des  Tisserands 
was  very  strong,  reminding  many  of  us  of  the 
race  between  St.  David’s  Head  and  Ramsey 
Island,  in  Pembrokeshire,  with  its  green  sea 
and  lines  of  white  foam.  Gavr’  Inis  is  the 
property  of  M.  le  Dr.  de  Closmadeuc,  so  that  it 
was  with  no  small  pride  that  he  conducted  the 
members  to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus  to  which 
the  island  owes  its  celebrity,  and  there  dis¬ 
coursed  upon  the  prehistoric  sculptures  of  its 
chamber  and  gallery,  to  the  great  edification 
of  his  hearers.  Candles  having  been  procured, 
the  party  were  enabled  to  examine  the  interior. 
The  only  pre-historic  monuments  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain  which  are  at  all  comparable 
with  the  chambered  cairn  on  Gavr’  Inis  are  the 
Hill  of  Dowth,  in  Ireland,  or  Maeshowe,  in 
Orkney.  Unfortunately,  all  three  of  these 
tombs  attracted  the  cupidity  of  treasure- 
seekers,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  Viking 
invasions,  so  that  when  re-opened  at  a  later 
period  their  contents  was  found  to  have  been 
entirely  removed.  The  tumulus  on  Gavr’  Inis 
is  the  third  largest  in  the  Morbihan  district,  being 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Butte  de  Tumiac, 
which  was  seen  as  a  prominent  object  on  the 
horizon  on  the  voyage  from  Vannes,and  Mont  St. 
Michel  at  Carnac,  visited  on  the  following  day. 
Its  chief  interest  lies,  however,  not  so  much  in 
the  size  of  the  mound  as  in  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  sculpture  with  which  the  interior 
is  decorated.  The  sides,  roof,  and  floor  cham¬ 
ber  and  passage  are  composed  of  separate  slabs 
of  granite,  fifty-one  in  number.  The  total 
length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  is  15  mfetres 
45  centimetres.  The  slabs  forming  the  sides 
of  the  passage  and  chamber  and  one  of 
the  slabs  of  the  floor  are  sculptured,  the  roof 
and  the  rest  of  the  floor  being  plain.  The 
carving  consists  of  a  series  of  incised  lines  close 
together,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
tattooing,  or  of  the  fine  lines  on  the  inside  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Amongst  the  confusing 
labyrinth  of  lines,  however,  certain  definite 
forms  which  occur  on  the  other  dolmens  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  distinguished.  In 
several  cases  sculptures  of  stone  axe-heads  may 
be  seen.  A  curious  and  hitherto  unexplained 
feature  is  a  sort  of  double  holdfast,  or  pair  of 
stone  loops,  cut  in  the  slab  forming  one  side  of 
the  chamber.  M.  le  Dr.  de  Closmadeuc  exhi¬ 
bited  a  twelfth-century  crucifix  of  bronze  that 
had  been  found  on  the  island.  The  sculptures 
at  Gavr'  Inis  are  engraved  in  the  “  Dictionnaire 
Archeologique  de  la  Gaule,”  and  a  complete 
series  of  casts  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  at 
St.  Germains,  near  Paris. 

Having  spent  an  hour  on  the  island,  the 
members  returned  to  the  steamer  by  aid  of  the 
small  rowing-boat  in  which  they  had  landed, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  find  that  M.  Rosignol,  of 
the  Hotel  du  Dauphin,  at  Vannes,  had  provided 
a  most  excellent  luncheon  to  fortify  them  for 
the  labours  of  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  the  con- 

*  Concluded  from  p.  166,  ante. 


elusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  President’s  health 
was  proposed  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Thomas,  and  the  toast  responded  to  most 
enthusiastically.  The  steamer  disembarked  its 
passengers  at  the  pier  at  Locmariaker,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Gavr’  Inis,  at  half-past  twelve. 
The  first  object  inspected  was  the  chambered 
cairn  of  Man6-er-Hroiik  (Mound  of  the  Witch), 
also  called  the  “  Butte  de  C6sar,”  which  lies 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 
The  chamber  was  opened  in  1863  by  M.  Rene 
Galles,  and  in  it  were  found  the  splendid  series 
of  polished  stone  axes,  the  stone  ring,  and 
“  callais  ”  or  green  turquoise  necklaces  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  museum  at  Yannes  the  day 
before.  Near  the  entrance  was  discovered  a 
very  remarkable  sculptured  slab,  now  placed 
within  the  chamber  for  greater  security. 
It  has  upon  it  representations  of  ten  stone 
axes  with  their  handles,  three  figures  shaped 
like  a  cattle-yoke,  and  a  figure  which  M.  le  Dr. 
de  Closmadeuc  calls  “  scutiforme,”  somewhat 
resembling  a  bell  in  outline.  This  slab  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable,  as  giving  examples  of  three 
of  the  figures  that  occur  most  frequently  on 
the  other  dolmens  in  the  same  district,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  must  have  had  some  signifi¬ 
cance  beyond  mere  ornament.  The  chamber  of 
Mane-er-Hroek  measures  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  is 
4  ft.  high.  The  side  walls  are  of  dry  rubble, 
but  the  roof  and  floor  composed  of  slabs  of 
granite. 

The  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  dolmen  of 
Men-er-Rethual,  also  called  B6-er-Groah  (or 
the  Tomb  of  the  Fairy),  lying  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Locmariaker.  Its 
principal  feature  is  the  gigantic  cap-stone  of 
the  chamber,  measuring  27  ft.  by  14  ft.  6  in.,  on 
the  under  surface  of  which  is  scultpured  the 
“  scutiforme  ”  figure  already  seen  on  the  slab  at 
Man§-er-Hroek.  The  scale  of  the  sculpture 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  incised 
groove  forming  the  outline  is  nearly  4  in.  wide. 
This  dolmen  is  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall 
for  protection,  and  the  inscription  cut  on  a  small 
pillar  proclaims  it  to  be  “  La  Propri6te  de 
L’fitat.”  Whilst  examining  the  Men-er  Rethual 
a  long  procession  in  honour  of  the  Fete  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (August  15),  led  by 
priests  in  full  vestments,  passed  by,  chanting 
hymns  and  carrying  banners  and  images.  The 
whole  ceremony  was  most  impressive,  and  fully 
in  character  with  the  surroundings. 

Skirting  the  west  side  of  the  village,  and 
crossing  over  the  road  to  Kerisper,  the  party 
reached  a  group  of  megalithic  monuments 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Locmariaker,  that  has  probably  not  its  equal 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  Auray,  is 
the  Dolmen  des  Marchands,  or  Table  de  C6sar, 
with  the  cap-stone  and  the  tops  of  the  supports 
showing  above  the  ground,  in  consequence  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  mound  having  been 
removed.  On  the  underside  of  the  cap-stone  is 
a  beautifully-carved  representation  of  a  stone 
axe,  with  its  handle  complete,  and  on  the  end 
support  is  again  to  be  seen  the  “  scutiforme  ” 
figure  already  twice  noticed,  elaborately  sculp¬ 
tured  all  over  with  rows  of  hook-like  objects. 
The  passage  leading  to  the  chamber  or  dolmen 
has  been  cleared  out,  and  a  stone  post  erected 
to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  State.  A  good 
deal  of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  rude 
stone  monuments  at  Locmariaker  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  cleaning  up  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  Government,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  restorers  or  destroyers 
will  be  allowed  to  mar  their  beauty  any  further. 
Lying  to  the  south  of  the  Dolmen  des  Marchands, 
between  it  and  the  road  to  Kerisper,  is  a  fallen 
menhir  broken  into  three  pieces.  As  the  added 
lengths  of  the  fragments  amount  to  67  ft.  it 
must  have  been  when  erect  the  tallest  menhir 
in  France.  The  last  monument  examined  was 
the  Man6-Lud  (or  Mound  of  Cinders).  It  is  an 
oval  tumulus  260  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide,  con¬ 
taining  a  chamber,  which  was  opened  in  1864 
by  M.  Ren6  Galles,  but  which  is  now  inacces¬ 
sible.  At  the  west  end  of  the  tumulus  and 
partially  buried  in  it  is  a  very  fine  dolmen,  the 
largest  cover  stone  of  which  measures  28  ft.  by 
16  ft.  Eight  of  the  supports  are  sculptured 
with  figures  similar  to  those  already  described, 
including  the  “scutiforme”  object  and  the 
hafted  axe. 

Returning  through  the  village  to  the  pier,  two 
slabs  were  noticed  in  the  churchyard,  one  with 
an  early  cross  on  it,  and  the  other  having  an 
illegible  inscription,  apparently  of  late  date. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  architecture  of  the 
church  deserving  of  special  mention. 


The  party  left  Locmariaker  by  the  steamer  at 
4  p.m.,  and  after  a  two  hours’  run  up  the  river, 
arrived  at  Auray  at  6  o’clock,  in  time  to  discuss 
the  adventures  of  one  of  the  most  successful* 
excursions  of  the  meeting  over  the  dinner-table, 

Friday,  Aug.  16. — Excursion  No.  2. 

On  the  preceding  day  ample  opportunity  was-  I 
afforded  at  Gavr’  Inis  and  Locmariaker  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  decorative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dolmens,  if  the  very  rude  attempts- 
at  sculptured  ornament  which  they  present  can 
be  so  called.  During  this  day’s  excursion  the- 
methods  of  construction  and  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  almost  every  type  of  megalithic  monu¬ 
ment  were  made  clear  by  an  examination  of  the 
prehistoric  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carnac.  The  carriages  conveying  the  party  left 
the  Hotel  du  Pavilion  d'Enhaut  at  Auray  at 
10  a.m.,  taking  the  road  to  Plouharnel  in  a 
scuth-westerly  direction.  Nothing  of  any  note 
was  observed  until  reaching  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Ploemel  to  Carnac  crosses  the  one 
from  Auray  to  Plouharnel,  at  a  distance  of  five- 
miles  from  the  former  place.  Not  far  beyond"  f 
the  cross-roads  the  members  left  the  carriages,  1 
and  walked  across  the  fields  a  few  hundred'  j 
yards  to  the  west  to  see  the  tumulus  of'  | 
Crucunny,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  menhir. 

It  has  never  been  properly  opened.  A  fine  view  l 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained  from-  I 
the  summit. 

To  the  north-east  was  observed  the  little- 
village  church  of  Coetatoux,  to  the  south-east  | 
the  great  mound  of  Le  Moustoir,  and  to  the-  ji 
south  that  of  Mont  St.  Michel  at  Carnac.  The-  fc 
landscape  is  flat,  but  pleasantly  varied  by  t 
fir-trees,  furze-bushes,  and  masses  of  purple  J 
heather.  Whilst  the  archeologists  were  con-  r 
templating  the  memorials  of  the  far  distant  L 
past,  the  photographers  of  our  party  were  busily  J 
engaged  in  taking  a  group  of  peasants  winnow-  p 
ing  corn  by  means  of  the  slight  breeze  obtained  i 
by  the  increased  altitude  of  the  top  of  the  |i 
mound  above  the  surrounding  plain.  Professor-  jj 
Rhys,  of  Oxford,  also  took  advantage  of  the  I 
opportunity  to  verify  the  oft-repeated  state-  a 
ment  that  the  Br6tons  can  understand  Welsh-  fl 
from  its  similarity  to  their  own  language,  but  ti 
his  efforts  were  not  altogether  crowned  with  I 
success.  The  next  object  examined  was  the  j 
dolmen  of  Keriaval,  lying  on  the  same  side  of  ri 
the  road  as  the  tumulus  of  Crucunny,  a  little  u 
further  on.  It  differed  from  those  structures-  d 
that  had  been  seen  previously  in  having  a  more  j 
complicated  ground-plan,  consisting  of  a  passage  fl 
with  end  and  side  chambers  opening  out  of  it.  t] 
This  dolmen  was  explored  by  M.  le  Dr.  de-  a 
Closmadeuc  in  1866,  and  found  to  contain-  I 
“  Calais  ”  beads,  flints,  and  fragments  of  seven  i 
urns. 

Before  getting  into  the  carriages  the  party  ;-j 
proceeded  to  the  Man6-Kerioned,  or  Grottes  de  1 
Grionec,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  dolmen  of 
Keriaval,  but  on  the  opposite  or  north-west  side  ) 
of  the  road.  There  are  three  sepulchral  cham-  t 
bers,  which  were  originally  covered  by  one  n 
mound,  but  the  cover-stones  are  now  laid  bare.  I 
The  grouping  of  the  whole  made  it  one  of  the  i 
best  subjects  of  the  kind  from  an  artistic  point  I 
of  view  that  had  been  seen,  so  that  cameras  I 
and  sketch  books  were  put  into  requisition  n 
without  delay.  Rubbings  were  also  taken  of  jl 
the  sculptures  with  which  several  of  the  sup¬ 
ports  of  one  of  the  chambers  are  adorned.  The 
practice  of  outlining  the  incised  lines  of  the-  I 
carved  figures  with  black  chalk  is  much  to  I 
be  deprecated,  although  the  eye  of  faith  I 
is  often  required  to  see  them  otherwise,  I 
These  chambers  were  explored  by  M.  le  Dr.  de 
Closmadeuc,  in  1866,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
contents  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Vannes.  1 
Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  what  M.  F.  j 
Gaillard  in  his  guide-book  calls  a  “Trfes  re-  j 
marquable  acquisition  et  restauration  splendide  j 
de  l’fitat,”  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  mound  now  contains  not  three  chambers,  ,  I 
but  four,  the  fourth  having  been  transported 
bodily  from  a  position  300  metres  to  the  north¬ 
east.  After  passing  the  point  where  the  road  i! 
branches  off  to  Carnac,  a  short  stop  was  made  ;| 
to  look  at  the  dolmen  of  Runesto,  on  the  north-  [J 
west  side,  which,  like  the  last  two  mentioned, 
was  cleared  out  in  1866,  and  has  some  cup  mark-  [j 
ings  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap-stone.  Plou- 
harnel,  which  is  eight  miles  from  Auray,  was  ;li 
reached  at  a  little  before  one  o’clock,  and  an  tsj 
hour  spent  in  admiring  the  exceedingly  good  :l 
museum  of  local  antiquities  at  the  Hotel  du-  :| 
Commerce.  The  collection  contains  a  large 
number  of  stone  celts,  pottery  from  the  dolmens*  J3 
and  two  gold  collars  found  in  1849  in  one  of  the  i 
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chambers  of  the  Grottes  de  Koch  Guyon,  close 
to  Plouharnel  on  the  north-west. 

At  Plouharnel  was  also  seen  a  form  of 
Christian  monument,  called  a  “  lech,”  of  which 
there  are  other  examples  at  Erdeven  and  else¬ 
where  in  Brittany.  It  consisted  of  a  pillar  of 
wrought  granite,  of  octagonal  cross  section, 
with  convex  curved  sides  and  tapering  towards 
the  top.  Two  of  the  faces  bore  incised  crosses 
with  arms  having  expanded  ends.  Opinions 
differed  as  to  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  this 
pillar,  some  thinking  it  might  be  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  and  others  that  it  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  years  old.  From 
Plouharnel  the  carriages  took  the  party  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Le  Mennec,  half  way  to 
Camac,  passing  the  dolmen  of  Kergavat  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  road.  At  Le  Mennec 
every  one  got  out  to  walk  along  the  celebrated 
alignments  of  standing  stones  which  commence 
at  this  point  and  run  in  a  north-east  direction 
for  nearly  two  miles.  The  sight  which  burst 
upon  the  view  on  reaching  the  rising  ground 
was  certainly  a  very  wonderful  one.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  by  finding  oneself  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  upright  stones 
of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size,  an 
experience  quite  novel  to  most  of  us,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid  the  example  of  the 
reporter  who  begun  by  saying  that  a  particular 
scene  baffled  description,  and  then  calmly  sat 
down  to  write  several  pages  of  copy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  Carnac  alignments. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Fergusson  believed  them  to 
have  been  erected  to  represent  lines  of  warriors 
in  battle  array.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  that  influenced  the  designers  of  these 
avenues,  the  result  is  most  impressive  to  the 
beholder,  notwithstanding  the  restorations  of 
the  French  Government,  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  “  full  blast.”  All  the  prostrate  monoliths  have 
been  set  up  again,  and  the  heather  and  loose 
stones  removed  from  the  area  occupied  by  the 
alignments,  entirely  changing  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  from  what  it  was  some  years  ago,— 
most  people  will  think  for  the  worse.  It  was 
noticed,  as  a  curious  fact,  how  every  one  is 
naturally  inclined,  on  taking  a  general  coup 
d'oeuil,  to  over-estimate  the  actual  number, of 
the  upright  stones,  as  ascertained  by  counting. 
The  alignments  of  Carnac  are  composed  of 
three  separate  sets  of  standing  stones,  those  of 
Le  Mennec,  of  Kermario,  and  of  Iverlescan. 

After  traversing  the  first  two  of  these  on  foot, 
and  noticing  the  dolmen  of  Kermario  on  the 
south  of  the  second  avenue,  the  members 
followed  a  path  across  the  fields,  in  a  south-east 
direction,  to  the  chambered  cairn  of  Kercado, 
lying  in  a  fir  wood  on  a  hill-side.  The  key  of 
the  door  and  candles  having  been  procured,  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  and  passage  was  ex¬ 
amined.  On  the  underside  of  the  cover-stone  of 
the  chamber  the  sculpture  of  an  axe  in  its  handle 
was  to  be  seen.  This  monument  was  particu¬ 
larly  instructive  as  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  chambers  and  galleries  were  composed  of 
single  slabs  of  granite,  and  the  interstices  filled 
in  with  rubble  walling.  The  chamber  is  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
height,  which  is  as  much  as  8  ft.  It  was  opened 
by  M.  Ren6  Galles  in  1863,  and  found  to  contain 
stone  axes,  pendants,  flints,  and  pottery.  The 
party  now  turned  back  towards  Carnac,  passing 
on  the  way  the  Roman  villa  of  Bosseno,  explored 
by  Mr.  Miln  in  1875,  and  the  great  tumulus  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  surmounted  by  a  small  chapel 
and  a  sculptured  granite  cross.'  The  last  visit 
was  to  Mr.  Miln’s  valuable  museum  at  Carnac,  in 
which  are  deposited  all  the  Gallo- Roman  and 
Celtic  antiquities  discovered  by  him  in  his 
numerous  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  party  reached  Auray  by  carriage  shortly 
after  7  p.m. 


Saturday ,  Aug.  17. — Excursion  No.  3. 

Carriages  were  ready  at  10  a.m.  to  convey 
the  party  to  Erdeven,  eight  miles  west  of  Auray. 
On  the  way  several  wayside  crosses  were  passed, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  any  great 
antiquity.  The  Chateau  de  Kerio,  with  a 
circular  turret  corbelled  out  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  building,  as  in  the  Scotch  castles, 
received  some  attention.  Many  granite  well¬ 
heads  of  curious  design  were  observed,  which 
would  have  been  put  down  as  Medimval  had  not 
some  of  them  a  date  within  the  present  century 
inscribed  on  the  top.  Granite  in  this  district 
assumes  the  appearance  of  age  very  rapidly. 
Just  before  entering  the  village  of  Erdeven  at 


the  east  corner  of  the  cemetery  was  seen  a 
tapering  octagonal  granite  pillars  similar  to  the 
one  at  Plouharnel,  but  without  any  cross 
upon  it. 

Passing  through  Erdeven  and  taking  the  road 
south-east  towards  Plouharnel,  the  party  soon 
arrived  at  the  alignments  of  Kerzerho,  which, 
although  in  tolerably  good  preservation  at  the 
west  end  of  the  avenues  of  upright  stones,  are 
not  nearly  so  well  worth  seeing  as  those  near 
Carnac.  The  next  object  on  the  programme 
was  the  dolmen  of  Crucuno,  lying  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  to 
Plouharnel,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Erdeven.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  dolmen 
that  had  been  seen,  the  chamber  measuring 
25  ft.  by  15  ft.  and  9  ft.  high,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
stones  being  27  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  2  ft.  thick.  It 
had  served  the  purpose  at  one  time  of  a  stable, 
and  had  even  been  inhabited  by  man,  like  the 
cromlech  described  in  Baring  Gould’s  novel  of 
“John  Herring.”  The  dolmen  of  Crucuno  is 
surrounded  by  farm-houses,  and  from  the  back 
of  these  were  seen  a  remarkable  series  of 
standing  stones  arranged  in  a  rectangular 
form,  ‘jand  on  the  rising  ground  in  the 
distance  the  dolmen  of  Man6  -  Groh.  After 
walking  to  the  road  the  party  were  taken  in  the 
carriages  back  again  through  Erdeven  and  on 
through  Belz  to  the  village  of  St.  Cado,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Etel  River,  which  is  crossed  a 
little  lower  down  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
primitive  than  this  quaint  little  Br6ton  fishing 
village,  with  its  low  granite  houses  built  on  the 
solid  rock  and  seeming  to  form  part  and  parcel 
of  it.  As  we  approached  troops  of  children, 
arrayed  in  blue  cotton  frocks  and  bright- 
coloured  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads, 
came  trooping  out,  making  a  merry  clatter 
with  their  wooden  sabots,  to  the  great  delight 
of  our  photographers,  whose  cameras  were 
soon  at  work.  The  village  is  built  on  a  point 
of  land  running  out  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Etel  River,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  island 
of  St.  Cado  by  a  rude  causeway  of  rubble 
masonry,  said  in  Bradshaw’s  “  Handbook  ”  to 
be  of  Roman  origin,  but  probably  it  is  of  much 
later  date.  A  local  tradition  relates  that  the 
causeway  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  built  it 
in  one  night  for  St.  Cado,  stipulating  that  he 
should  receive  as  his  reward  the  soul  of  the 
first  pilgrim  who  crossed  it.  St.  Cado  cheated 
the  fiend  by  sending  his  cat  over  as  the  first 
passenger,  and  a  contest  ensued,  the  marks  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  rocks  of  the 
island.  The  members  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
in  looking  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Cado.  The 
chancel  arch  and  circular  apse  at  the  east  end 
are  Romanesque.  To  Welshmen  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  the  place  lay  in  its  association  with 
St.  Cado.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  were  seen 
two  pictures,  representing  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  saint  of  late  date,  but  extremely  curious 
as  showing  in  what  veneration  he  is  still  held. 
Over  each  picture  there  is  an  explanatory  in¬ 
scription  painted  on  the  wall.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  styled  “  Anglois  de  Nation,  Prince  de 
Glamorgant.”  There  is  a  statue  of  St.  Cado  in 
the  chapel  covered  with  votive  offerings  in  wax 
of  arms,  legs,  &c.,  and  wooden  crutches.  His 
tomb  was  also  seen  ;  and  two  wooden  money¬ 
boxes,  heavily  clamped  with  iron,  showed  that 
the  veneration  of  the  saint  was  turned  to 
practical  account  by  his  successors. 

The  day’s  excursion  concluded  with  a  visit  to 
an  early  inscribed  stone  standing  on  the  low 
ground  close  to  the  bridge  half-way  between 
Locoal  and  Mendon.  The  fine  south  doorway 
of  Mendon  Church  was  seen  in  passing.  The 
inscribed  stone  is  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  round  in  cross 
section,  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  The 
letters  are  minuscules  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Saxon  MSS. 
of  the  period.  The  inscription  reads : — 

CROUX  PBOSTLON 

(The  Cross  of  Prostlon). 

There  are  crosses  incised  on  two  faces,  and 
bands  of  key-pattern  ornament  on  the  other 
two.  This  monument  has  been  much  disfigured 
by  the  inscription  and  other  carving  having 
been  picked  out  with  yellow  paint.  Close  to  the 
inscribed  pillar  there  is  a  cross  of  much  later 
date.  Auray  was  reached  at  6  p.m.  The  ex¬ 
cursion  was,  perhaps,  not  of  such  absorbing 
interest  as  the  two  previous  ones,  but  the 
objects  seen  were  of  a  more  varied  nature. 

The  party  left  Auray  on  Saturday  evening 
after  the  excursion  and  proceeded  by  train  to 
Quimper,  where  comfortable  quarters  were 
obtained  at  the  Hotel  de  l’Epee. 


Sunday,  August  18. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  wandering  through 
the  picturesque  streets  of  Quimper  and  admiring 
the  views  of  the  fine  twin  spires  of  the  cathedral, 
which  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from  almost 
any  point,  but  more  especially  from  the  west 
with  a  foreground  of  over-hanging  half-timbered 
houses.  These  spires  are  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pieces  of  work  executed  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  head-dresses 
and  embroidered  costumes  of  the  peasantry  are 
to  be  seen  in  greater  perfection  at  Quimper  than 
anywhere  else  in  Brittany,  and  afford  endless 
subjects  for  the  artist’s  pencil. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  by  special 
invitation  to  the  Chateau  of  Kernuz,  near  Pont 
l’Abbfj,  in  order  to  inspect  the  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  owner, 
M.  du  Chatellier,  who  is  well  known  to  archeo¬ 
logists  as  the  author  of  “  Les  fipoques  Pr§- 
historiques  et  Gauloises  dans  le  Finistfere,”  as 
well  as  of  numerous  valuable  contributions  to 
“  Matdriaux  pour  l’Histoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle 
de  l’Homme.”  M.  du  Chatellier’s  museum  is 
admirably  arranged  in  three  large  rooms  in 
his  chateau,  and  is  one  of  the  best  private 
collections  in  France.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  polished  stone  implements  and 
pottery  discovered  in  excavating  the  dol¬ 
mens  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  objects 
which  attracted  most  attention  were  a  magni¬ 
ficent  gold  torque,  from  the  Gaulish  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Kerviltr6 ;  an  artistically  ornamented 
cinerary  urn  from  Kelouer-en-Plouhinec ;  some 
exquisitely-formed  arrowheads,  one  of  rock 
crystal  from  the  tumulus  of  Ker-hu6-Bras  ;  and 
a  quern  with  a  stone  spindle  and  bar  to  carry 
the  upper  stone.  In  the  garden  of  the  chateau 
was  seen  a  unique  conical  pillar,  sculptured  on 
four  sides  with  figures  of  Mercury,  &c.,  probably 
of  the  Gallo-Roman  period.  It  was  dug  up  at 
Kervadel-en-Plabennec.  There  were  also  in  the 
grounds  cup-marked  stones  from  St.  Urnel  and 
Rengougat-en-Plovan. 

The  members  were  hospitably  entertained  to 
supper  by  M.  du  Chatellier,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the  Cambrian 
Arcbmological  Association  was  made  by  the 
host.  This  was  responded  to  by  the  President, 
M.  leDocteur  de  Closmadeuc,  and  the  health  of 
the  host  proposed  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Thomas. 

The  Church  of  Pont  l’Abbe  was  examined  on 
the  way  to  Kernuz.  It  has  a  fine  rose  window 
at  the  east  end  and  a  curious  slated  spire. 

On  returning  to  Quimper  it  was  found  that  a 
sort  of  fair  was  going  on  in  the  town.  Amongst 
the  various  shows  was  one  entitled  “  Grand 
voyage  &  l’enfer,  aller  et  retour  sans  fatigue  et 
sans  brulures.”  The  entertainment  turned  out 
to  be  a  puppet-show  representing  the  doom  of 
the  wicked  as  depicted  in  mediaeval  MSS.  The 
mouth  of  hell  was  a  cauldron  into  which  the 
various  characters  were  thrown  and  forced 
down  by  a  devil  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  after 
their  sins  had  been  recapitulated  and  the  doom  of 
each  pronounced  at  the  sounding  of  a  gong.  The 
last  character  put  into  the  cauldron  was  a  lady  of 
the  demi-monde,  who  was  stripped  of  each  of 
her  different  articles  of  dress,  one  by  one, 
amidst  the  jeers  of  the  audience.  A  puff  of 
flame  arose  from  the  cauldron,  and  she  was  gone 
to  her  just  reward.  The  whole  scene  was  almost 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  “Doom”  on  the  wall-painting  at  Chaldon 
Church,  in  Surrey,  with  the  devils  sawing  a 
sinner  in  two  in  the  foreground.  This  survival 
of  the  Mediaeval  mystery  play  was  followed  by 
the  “  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,”  also  per¬ 
formed  by  marionettes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  both  the  saint  and  his  pig  were  taken  up 
to  heaven.  The  whole  thing  was  intended  to 
be  perfectly  serious,  and  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  buffoonery  was  introduced.  The  conventional 
methods  of  portraying  the  more  important 
Scripture  scenes  seem  to  have  been  handed 
down  even  to  the  present  century  by  means  of 
the  miracle  plays,  and  the  Breton  Calvaries,  to 
be  subsequently  noticed  on  the  excursions  from 
Morlaix,  are  nothing  more  than  representations 
in  stone  of  the  various  episodes  of  the  Christian 
drama  made  familiar  to  the  popular  mind  by 
seeing  them  acted  on  the  stage. 

Monday,  August  19. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  occupied  by  the 
railway  journey  to  Morlaix,  but  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  time  left  in  the  afternoon  to  see  some  of 
the  old  houses  in  the  town.  Two  very  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  spiral  staircases  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  visited,  one  in  the  Rue  des  Nobles, 
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No.  21,  opposite  the  market,  and  the  other  in 
the  Grand’  Rue,  No.  22.  The  carving  is  well 
executed,  consisting  of  flamboyant  ornament 
and  panelling,  and  several  figures  of  saints. 
The  interior  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Nobles 
is  in  a  most  disreputable  and  dirty  condition, 
being  let  out  in  floors.  It  might  with  advantage 
be  purchased  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
kept  in  proper  repair.  Some  of  the  houses  in 
the  Grand’  Rue  have  figures  of  saints  carved  on 
the  brackets  supporting  the  overhanging  stories. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  des  Halles 
are  all  slated  and  in  their  way  quite  as  pic¬ 
turesque  as  the  half-timbered  ones.  The  water- 
pipes  standing  out  a  long  way  beyond  the  faces 
of  the  houses  and  inclined  in  all  sorts  of 
directions  have  a  peculiar  effect.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  half-timbered  houses  is  opposite 
the  market.  The  bottom  stories  of  most  of 
these  houses  are  of  stone,  with  unglazed 
windows  for  the  display  of  goods  in  the  shops, 
taking  one  back  in  imagination  to  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  in  London  before  the  Great 
Fire. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  20. — Excursion  No.  4. 

This  day’s  excursion  was  made  by  train,  the 
party  leaving  Morlaix  at  8.54  a.m.,  and  arriving 
at  St.  Pol  de  L6on,  fifteen  miles  north,  at  9.38. 
Here  the  party  was  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  Pol  de  Courcy,  who  led  the  way  first  to 
the  Cathedral.  He  pointed  out  some  twelfth- 
century  walling  on  the  outside  of  the  south 
transept,  as  being  the  oldest  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  now  remaining,  and  drew  attention  to  a 
gallery  high  up  above  the  rose  window  where 
excommunicated  persons  were  banished  in 
former  times,  through  a  small  door.  The  west 
front  was  then  looked  at  from  the  market-place. 
It  is  flanked  by  two  towers  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  lancet  windows,  and  surmounted 
by  tall  granite  spires.  Entering  the  Cathedral 
by  the  west  door  a  good  view  was  obtained  of 
the  interior,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Brittany.  The  nave  arcades  and  triforium  are 
of  white  Caen  stone.  This  part  of  the  Cathedral 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  details  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  architect. 
Against  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
is  a  remarkable  granite  coffin,  now  used  as  a 
holy  water  vessel.  The  cover  has  disappeared, 
but,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  bore  the  following  inscription  in 
ancient  characters, — 

“HIC  JACET  CONANUS  BRITONUM  REX.” 
The  style  of  the  ornament  on  the  sarcophagus 
is  that  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  so 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  tomb  of  Conan 
Meriadec,  the  first  king  of  the  Bretons,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 
Even  the  very  existence  of  Conan  Meriadec  is 
doubted.  As  a  work  of  art,  however,  this  stone 
coffin  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  7  ft.  8  in. 
long,  by  2  ft.  5  in.  wide,  by  2ft.  deep,  outside 
measurement.  The  two  sides  are  ornamented 
with  arcades  of  five  round  arches  springing 
from  stepped  capitals,  like  those  seen  in  Saxon 
churches  in  England.  On  the  east  end  is  a 
cross,  and  on  the  west  end  a  conventional  tree. 
The  carving  is  in  very  low  relief,  but  well 
executed.  After  the  reputed  tomb  of  Conan 
M6riadec,  the  most  interesting  thing  seen  in 
the  cathedral  from  an  archeological  point  of 
view,  was  the  Bell  of  King  Marc.  “  Bradshaw’s 
Guide”  refers  to  it  somewhat  contemptuously 
as  “a  sort  of  old  sheep  bell,”  and  even  the 
photographer  of  our  party  said  he  would  not 
throw  away  a  plate  upon  it.  This  ancient  relic 
is  a  quadrangular  ecclesiastical  bell  of  a  type 
only  found  in  districts  where  the  Celtic  church 
once  held  its  sway.  According  to  a  legend,  St. 
Pol  had  in  vain  asked  King  Mane  to  give  him  a 
bell  he  had  in  his  palace,  but  one  day  the  head 
of  a  great  fish,  caught  off  the  lie  de  Batz, 
was  brought  to  the  saint  with  the  very  same 
bell  in  its  mouth.  Like  other  relics  of  the 
Celtic  Church,  it  is  supposed  to  possess,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  miraculous  property  of 
curing  diseases  of  the  head  and  ears.  The  bell 
is  of  yellow  bronze,  with  a  loop-handle  at  the 
top,  fixed  with  two  rivets  at  each  side.  The 
handle  is  ornamented  with  leaf-like  terminations 
where  it  joins  the  bell,  and  has  traces  of  silver 
plating  and  rows  of  small  circles  stamped  on  it. 
The  relic  is  kept  under  a  stone  canopy  near  an 
altar  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Kreizker,  a  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a  good  south  porch  and 
a  splendid  spire  80  metres  high,  which  Vauban 
said  was  one  of  the  boldest  pieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture  he  had  ever  seen.  Like  Boston  Stump, 


in  Lincolnshire,  it  forms  a  prominent  landmark 
in  a  flat  country.  It  was  gratifying  to  our 
national  pride  to  learn  that  the  design  of  the 
Kreizker  is  attributed  to  an  Englishman, 
brought  over  by  Mary  of  England,  the  first 
wife  of  Due  Jean  IV.,  in  1362.  The  interior 
presents  no  special  feature  of  interest. 

Before  adjourning  to  lunch  at  the  Hotel  de 
France,  a  short  time  was  spent  in  walking 
through  the  cemetery.  Here  were  seen  several 
curious  little  boxes,  looking  like  diminutive 
dog-kennels,  in  which  the  skulls  of  deceased 
persons  are  placed  a  certain  time  after  their 
deaths,  when  the  bodies  are  exhumed.  These 
boxes  do  not  open,  but  are  pierced  with  a  heart- 
shaped  hole  in  the  front,  and  bear  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  such  as  the  following  : — 

“  ICI  GIT  JEANNET  PBIGENT  MORTE  1868.” 
The  gables  of  the  boxes  are  usually  surmounted 
by  a  small  cross. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  took  the  train  to 
Roscoff,  a  pretty  little  watering-place  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  St.  Pol  de  L6on.  Here 
were  seen  a  large  all6e  couverte,  the  ruined 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian,  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  1548  ;  some  interesting  fourteenth- 
century  alabaster  carviDgs  of  Scripture  subjects 
in  the  church ;  and  several  old  houses  with 
granite  carvings.  Morlaix  was  reached  at  8  p.m. 
by  train. 

Wednesday ,  Aug.  21. — Excursion  No.  5. 

The  members  left  the  Hotel  de  Provence  at 
Morlaix,  in  carriages,  at  10  a.m.,  and,  after  a 
drive  of  about  eight  miles  south-west,  reached 
St.  Thegonnec.  The  country  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Morlaix,  although  not  mountainous,  is 
intersected  by  steep  ravines  in  maDy  places, 
giving  the  French  engineers  ample  opportunity 
for  displaying  their  skill  in  the  lofty  granite 
viaducts,  by  which  the  railway  crosses  these 
obstacles,  and  the  well-planned  course  of  the 
roads  ascending  out  of  or  descending  into  the 
hollows  at  a  uniform  easy  incline.  The  viaduct 
over  the  valley  in  which  Morlaix  is  situated  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  work,  executed  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Fenoux.  It  is  280  metres  long 
and  64  metres  high,  constructed  with  two  tiers 
of  semi-circular  arches  one  above  the  other. 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  be  probably  gratified  to 
learn  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  rail¬ 
way  has  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  in¬ 
stead  of  destroying  it. 

An  hour  or  more  was  devoted  to  seeing  the 
Church  and  Calvary  of  St.  Thegonnec.  The 
Calvary  is  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side. 
The  base  is  rectangular,  10  ft.  7  in.  long,  by 
1  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  niche  containing  an 
image  of  St.  Thegonnec,  who  is  represented  with 
a  small  cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  at  his 
feet,  to  indicate  his  being  the  patron  of  cattle. 
Below  this  figure  is  an  altar,  supported  on  a 
bracket.  On  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  going  the 
whole  way  round,  are  a  large  number  of  figures 
arranged  in  groups,  each  representing  a  different 
scene  from  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  after  the 
ancient  conventional  fashion  of  the  Mediaeval 
MSS.,  but  with  costumes  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  From  the  centre  of  the  pedestal  rises 
a  lofty  crucifix,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  carved 
to  look  like  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  on  each  side 
is  a  shorter  cross  with  the  Two  Thieves.  Two  pairs 
of  brackets  project  from  the  central  crucifix, 
the  upper  ones  supporting  two  soldiers  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  the  lower  ones,  St.  Peter  and  another 
Saint.  Below  the  crucified  Saviour  is  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  the  date,  1610.  The  whole  is 
carved  in  Kersanton  stone,  which  is  of  a  dark 
olive-green  colour,  and  takes  a  beautifully 
smooth  surface,  when  dressed  with  the  sculptor's 
chisel.  The  quarries  whence  this  material  is 
obtained  are  near  Brest.  It  is  a  volcanic  rock, 
like  the  serpentine  at  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall. 
The  art  of  the  sculpture  is  not  particularly 
good,  the  size  of  the  heads  being  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  bodies,  but  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  general  conception  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  The  great  interest  of  these  curious 
calvaries  is,  however,  that  they  show  to  what  a 
late  period  the  Mediaeval  religious  ideas  that 
found  their  expression  in  the  illuminated  pages 
of  the  early  MSS.,  and.  which  were  afterwards 
popularised  by  the  miracle  plays,  and  such  books 
as  the  “  Speculum  Humanrn  Salvationis,”  have 
survived  in  Brittany.  Those  who  would  pursue 
this  subject  further  should  consult  Miss  Stokes’s 
edition  of  Didron’s  “  Christian  Iconography.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Th6gonnec  is  chiefly  in 
the  Renaissance  style  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Some  Queen  Anne  enthusiast  might  see 
hidden  beauties  in  its  monstrous  details  and  it 


is  not  impossible  that  he  might  feel  inclined  to  ; 
reproduce  portions  of  the  exterior  in  pink  terra-  i 
cotta,  as  the  facade  of  a  club  in  Northumber-  i 
land-avenue,  or  a  music-hall  in  the  Strand ;  but  ; 
to  a  refined  taste  it  seemed  to  be  architecture  j 
ran  mad.  A  silver-gilt  processional  cross  of  con-  [ 
siderable  merit,  of  the  same  date  and  style  as  j 
the  Calvary,  was  shown  in  the  inside  of  the  | 
church. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  i 
of  the  church  and  Calvary  of  Guimilliau,  five  i 
miles  south-west  of  St.  Tb6gonnec.  The  base  of  ; 
this  Calvary,  instead  of  being  rectangular,  like  i 
the  last,  is  octagonal,  with  four  rectangular  \ 
projections.  The  crucifix  is  lower,  and,  in  i 
addition  to  the  statues  on  the  top  of  the  :| 
pedestal,  there  is  a  frieze  of  sculptured  sub-  I 
jects  in  high  relief  running  round  the  whole 
just  below  the  cornice.  The  scenes  are  taken  it 
from  the  early  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  It 
the  Passion.  At  the  four  corners  are  the  ij 
Evangelists  with  their  symbols.  There  are  two  >| 
dates  on  this  Calvary, — 1581  and  1588.  At  the 
south-west  angle  is  a  very  extraordinary  sub-  -| 
ject,  which  is  explained  by  the  local  legend  of  :i 
Catel  Gollet.  The  sculpture  shows  the  nude  i 
figure  of  a  woman  being  dragged  down  into  the  i| 
open  mouth  of  hell  by  three  demonB.  The  i! 
legend  relates  that  Catel  Gollet  was  a  woman  of  E 
dissolute  life,  who  was  condemned  to  this  si 
terrible  doom  for  having  concealed  a  mortal  1( 
sin  at  confession. 

The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  Church  i 
is  the  south  porch,  with  an  ossuary  containing  ;l 
skull-boxes  at  the  west  side  of  it. 

The  porch  is  ornamented  with  a  very  archaic  :| 
series  of  sculptures  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  3| 
New  Testament,  executed  in  low  relief  in  Ker-  -) 
santon  stone.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  e 
Renaissance,  but  the  feeling  of  the  carving  >| 
Gothic.  Amongst  other  subjects  depicted  are  ei 
the  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  and  Adam  at  work  u 
with  a  very  primitive  form  of  spade.  Inside  el 
the  porch,  on  the  west  side,  are  two  curious  so 
carved  plaques,  one  representing  the  Creation,  i> 
with  Eve  coming  out  of  Adam’s  side,  and  the  (il 
other  the  Casting-out  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  which  t| 
is  seen  coming  out  of  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  til 
possessed.  J 

The  date  given  on  the  outside  of  the  porch  Et 
is  1611  and  on  the  inside  1606.  Altogether,  rjj 
this  is  a  very  marvellous  piece  of  work,  worthy  jjj 
of  being  fully  illustrated.  The  church  has  a  a 
good  bell-gable  at  the  west-end,  combined  with  li- 
a  tower. 

Thursday,  August  22nd .—Excursion  No.  6.  N 

The  members  left  Morlaix  for  Lannion  by  an  ijj 
early  train,  going  via  Plouaret,  and  arriving  ati 
their  destination  shortly  before  11  a.m.  A  few'll 
old  houses  were  seen  driving  up  from  the  rail-  ll* 
way  station  to  the  Hotel  de  L’Europe,  one  in 
the  market-place  with  an  elaborately  slatedw 
front  being  rather  out  of  the  common.  Carriages :-|j 
were  ready  at  one  o’clock  to  convey  the  party  to  ij 
Perros  Guirec,  seven  miles  north.  Some  of  theif 
members  walked  up  a  steep  hill  opposite  the; 
town  of  Lannion  to  examine  the  Church  ofc| 
BrMevenez,  joining  the  carriages  further  down  ii 
the  road.  The  church  has  a  twelfth- centuryr 
apse  at  the  end,  and  a  south  porch  of  the  samei 
date.  The  holy-water  stoup  on  the  west  side  of: 
the  south  door,  inside,  has  an  inscription  inia 
Lombardic  letters  upon  it,  showing  that  thei 
original  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  intended  j 
was  a  corn  measure,  used  when  collecting  thei 
ecclesiastical  tithes. 

At  Perros  Guirec  a  visit  was  paid,  by  speciaM 
invitation,  to  the  house  of  M.  Renan  (thei 
author  of  “La  Vie  de  Jesus”),  where  thei 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological; 
Association  were  introduced  to  their  host  by: 
Professor  J.  Rhys,  of  Oxford.  M.  Renan  them 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he: 
touched  upon  the  intimate  connexion  formerlyl 
existing  between  Brittany  and  Wales.  He] 
mentioned  that  his  own  name  was  connected 
with  that  of  St.  Ronan,  and  he  chaffed  thei 
Roman  Catholic  Church  good  humouredly  fon 
trying  to  boycott  the  Celtic  saints  in  Brittany| 
whenever  a  chance  occurred.  He  said  that  thei 
statue  of  St.  Buzec  was  a  case  in  point,  as  ii  < 
had  quite  recently  been  replaced  by  an  imag^j 
of  the  Virgin  from  Lourdes.  M.  Renan  referred) 
to  the  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which: 
enjoined  Englishmen  always  to  treat  a  Brdtomi 
as  a  citizen  worthy  of  all  respect  on  account  of» 
his  kinship  with  the  Welsh,  and  he  expressed  a  I 
hope  that  this  excellent  statute  had  never  been} 
repealed.  I 

M.  Renan  hospitably  entertained  the  member® 
to  afternoon  tea,  and  accompanied  them  after-:] 
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wards  to  the  churches  of  Perros  Guirec  and 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Clart6.  The  former  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  all  the 
churches  that  had  been  seen  during  the  different 
excursions.  It  is  Romanesque  in  style,  with 
some  late  insertions.  The  south  doorway  is  of 
the  twelfth  century,  very  much  like  those  in 
some  of  the  village  churches  in  England.  The 
tympanum  and  the  capitals  of  the  three  columns 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  sculptured  with 
figure  subjects.  On  the  tympanum  is  Christ  in 
Glory  giving  the  benediction,  within  an  aureole, 
and  with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  on  one  side  and 
the  eagle  of  St.  John  on  the  other.  On  the 
capitals  are  two  warriors,  one  armed  with  a 
sword  and  kite-shaped  shield,  fighting  a  dragon ; 
a  beast  swallowing  a  man ;  a  bishop  with  his 
crozier ;  St.  Peter  with  his  key  ;  a  man  playing 
a  stringed  instrument  with  a  bow,  and  a  woman 
dancing  head  downwards  in  front  of  him;  and 
a  man  with  a  bird.  In  the  interior  the  nave 
has  an  arcade  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
six  round-headed  arches,  supported  on  five 
cylindrical  pillars,  with  capitals  sculptured  with 
figure  subjects.  The  meaning  of  these  subjects 
is  rather  obscure,  but  the  well-known  Christian 
symbol  of  a  pair  of  doves  drinking  out  of  a  vase 
occurs  on  one  of  the  capitals.  There  is  in  the 
church  a  quaint  holy  water  vessel,  the  bowl  of 
which  is  grasped  by  three  grotesque  figures  of 
men. 

Leaving  Perros  Guirec,  the  carriages  took  the 
road  to  Ploumanac’h,  the  members  enjoying 
the  magnificent  sea  views  on  the  way. 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Ploumanac’h  to  inspect  the  church 
of  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Clart6.  The  square  tower 
is  placed  diagonally  with  regard  to  the  nave. 
It  is  of  red  granite,  and  has  a  spire.  The 
building  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  not 
particularly  remarkable  in  any  way.  M. 
Renan  here  kindly  submitted  to  have  his 
portrait  taken,  by  the  two  photographers  of  the 
party.  He  was  taken  standing  against  the 
church,  much  to  the  apparent  disgust  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  were  passing  at 
the  time. 

From  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  sea- 
coast  was  to  be  seen  strewn  in  all  directions 
with  hugh  boulders  of  red  granite,  piled  up  one 
above  the  other,  as  on  Dartmoor,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  landscape  being  exceedingly 
sombre  and  melancholy.  The  village  of 
Ploumanac'h  lay  below  close  to  the  sea.  A 
short  drive  brought  the  party  into  the  midst 
of  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  rocks  and  houses 
mixed  together  indiscriminately,  just  beyond 
which,  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  bay,  was  the 
shrine  of  St.  Guirec,  a  structure  of  the  twelfth 
century,  supported  on  four  Romanesque  columns, 
and  built  up  at  the  back  so  as  to  look  like  a 
boat  placed  on  end.  The  wooden  image  of  the 
saint  within  is  covered  with  holes  made  by  pins 
stuck  into  his  body  for  superstitious  purposes. 
This  shrine  was  engraved  some  time  back  in 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine ,  and  the 
accompanying  letterpress  gave  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

This  was  the  last  object  visited,  and  Lannion 
was  reached  at  about  7  p.m. 

On  the  following  day  (Friday,  Aug.  23)  the 
party  returned,  vifi  St.  Halo,  to  England. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  this  most  suc¬ 
cessful  gathering,  a  word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  and  their 
agent,  M.  Doss6,  for  the  very  creditable  way  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  hotels,  railway  journeys,  and  carriage 
excursions  were  carried  out,  without  a  hitch  of 
any  kind. 


THE  HERALDRY  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

If  heraldry  does  not  owe  its  very  origin  to  the 
Crusades  (and  the  question  is  an  open  one),  it  is 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  that  source  for  a  great 
development,  and  for  many  bearings  of  vast 
interest.  In  fact,  there  are  few  of  our  ancient 
families  who  do  not  show  in  their  shields  some 
evidence  of  an  ancestor  having  taken  part  in 
the  Holy  Wars  or  a  pilgrimage. 

In  those  superstitious  ages  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  were  led  to  believe  that  if  they  died 
while  fighting  for  the  faith  the  gates  of  Paradise 
were  open  to  them.  The  survivors  who  should 
succeed  in  slaying  “  a  Saracen  gentleman  ” 
became  thenceforth  of  gentle  blood,  and  allowed 
to  bear  a  coat  of  arms. 

Palestine  was  almost  an  unknown  land,  and 
marvellous  tales  were  told  of  the  country  by 
warriors  and  pilgrims  alike,  and  it  is  considered 


that  many  of  the  mythical  monsters  of  heraldry 
arose  from  the  wondrous  accounts  brought 
home  by  these  veracious  travellers. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  deal  with 
this  strange  menagerie  of  “  fearful  wild  fowl,” 
but  with  well-authenticated  figures  of  Eastern 
birth. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  “  Remaines,” 
says  : — 

“  Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon ; 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet  ; 

My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 

My  gown  of  glory  (hope’s  true  gage), 

And  thus  I’ll  make  my  pilgrimage.” 

The  escallop-shell  was  the  badge  of  the 
pilgrim,  who  generally  carried  it  in  his  hat ;  nor 
was  it  a  mere  distinguishing  mark  for  the 
wearer,  for  as  a  cup,  a  dish,  and  a  spoon  at 
times  it  became  anarticle^of  great  utility  on  the 
way.  So  highly  esteemed  did  this  shell  become 
that  it  is  recorded  the  use  of  it  was  forbidden 
by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  any  pilgrim  who  was 
not  of  noble  birth,  and  that  he  issued  a  bull  to 
that  effect. 

From  Moule  we  learn  that  the  escallop  is  to 
be  found  in  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
Marlborough,  and  Montrose  ;  in  the  arms  of  the 
Earls  of  J ersey,  Spencer,  Clarendone,  Albermarle, 
and  Bandon,  the  Marquis  Townshend,  and 
Viscount  Sidney ;  and  in  those  of  many  others 
of  high  rank.  As  an  allusive  bearing  it  is  used 
by  the  families  of  Pilgrim  and  Dishington,  and 
as  a  punning  one  by  the  baronial  house  of 
Scales,  or  De  Eschales,  of  Middleton  Castle, 
Norfolk,  and  also  as  the  crest  of  this  latter. 

The  escallop  is  also  known  as  the  shell  of 
Saint  James,  it  being  his  emblem  or  cognisance. 
The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  red  cross  forming 
a  sword,  charged  with  a  white  escallop-shelf; 
the  motto  is  “  Rubet  ensis  sanguine  Arabum," 
meaning  that  the  blade  is  red  with  Moorish 
blood,  and  has  reference  to  the  legend  of  the 
saint  appearing  at  the  battle  of  Clavijo  on  a 
white  horse,  and  assisting  at  the  slaughter 
of  60,000  Moors  who  fell  on  that  occasion. 
So  powerful  did  this  order  of  knighthood 
become  that  it  was  able  to  exercise  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  Spain,  and  at  one  time  could  bring 
a  hundred  thousand  men-at-arms  into  the  field. 

But  a  still  greater  honour  was  destined  for  the 
shell,  according  to  Fuller,  who,  in  his  “  History 
of  the  Holy  War,”  says:— “I  find  an  order  of 
knights  called  equites  cochleares,  wearing  belike 
cockle  or  scallop  shells,  belonging  to  them 
who  had  done  good  sea  service,  especially  in  the 
Holy  War.”  Many  Hollanders  who  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Damietta  were  admitted  into  this 
order. 

The  staff,  or  bourdon,  is  found  in  the  arms  of 
Palmer  of  Lincolnshire,  and  is  borne  with  a 
hook  at  the  head.  The  Tasboroughs  of  Suffolk 
bear  staves  with  pouches  hanging  on  them. 

The  scrip,  or  pilgrim’s  pouch,  is  charged  on 
the  shield  of  the  Palmers  of  Kent. 

By  the  bottle  we  may  conclude  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  refers  to  the  water  bouget  or  bucket,  a 
leathern  utensil  for  carrying  water  over  the 
dry,  sandy  deserts  of  the  East.  This  forms  a 
very  interesting  charge  in  heraldry,  and  is, 
perhaps,  best  known  as  the  Bourchier  badge, 
whose  arms  are  thoroughly  Eastern  in  their 
origin,  viz.,  “  Argent ,  a  cross  engrailed  gules, 
between  four  water-bougets  sable.  Crest,  the 
bust  of  a  Saracen  king,  with  a  long  cap  and 
coronet  all  proper.”  Ellen  J.  Millington  says 
the  combat  which  this  crest  is  designed  to  com¬ 
memorate  formed  the  subject  of  a  painting 
once  to  be  seen  in  the  Manor  House  of  Newton, 
at  Little  Dunmow,  Essex. 

The  form  of  the  bouget  varies  greatly,  and 
Lower  gives  us  six  examples  in  his  “  Curiosities 
of  Heraldry”  (some  of  them  are  very  grotesque), 
and  Planch  6  mentions  that  on  the  Norman  font 
in  Hook  Norton  Church,  Oxfordshire,  is  a  rude 
sculpture  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried. 

In  the  Temple  Church,  on  the  shield  of  a 
crossed-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  period 
of  Edward  I.,  three  water-bougets  are  plainly 
sculptured.  The  figure  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  De  Ros,  from  this  being  the  cognisance  of  that 
family ;  and  thus,  as  Fuller  quaintly  observes, 

“  many  a  dumb  monument,  which  through  time 

or  sacrilege  hath  lost  its  tongue, — the  epitaph, _ 

yet  hath  made  such  signs  by  the  escutcheons 
about  it,  that  antiquaries  have  understood  who 
lay  there  intombed.” 

According  to  Planche,  the  Trusbuts,  Barons 
of  Wartre  in  Holderness,  introduced  the  water- 
bouget  into  English  armoury ;  they  bore  “  Trois 
boutz  d’eau,”  three  bouts  or  bougets  of  water, 
thereby  symbolising  both  their  family  name 


and  their  baronial  estate.  A  De  Ros  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Trusbuts,  and  took  their  arms, 
as  was  usual,  and  they  are  now  more  generally 
known  as  the  coat  of  De  Ros. 

The  star  and  crescent  was  one  of  the  badges 
assumed  by  Cceur-de-Lion,  doubtless  to  sym¬ 
bolise  the  ascendancy  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
over  the  horned  moon  or  crescent  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  and  this  device  appears  on  his  first 
great  seal,  but  it  is  also  to  be  found  on  ancient 
Grecian  coins,  where  it  could  have  had  no  such 
significance.  Among  the  symbols  on  the  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple  Church  is  a  cross  standing 
on  a  crescent,  and  a  star  appears  on  each  side 
of  the  former  with  doubtless  the  same  meaning. 

The  Saracen’s  head  is  one  of  the  best-known 
devices  derived  from  the  Crusades,  being  a 
favourite  public-house  sign.  It  is  borne  both 
black  and  red  on  the  shield  and  as  a  crest,  and 
is  generally  depicted  as  the  head  of  a  savage 
old  man.  The  Morisons  of  Fife  have  three 
Saracens’  heads  on  one  neck.  The  head  is 
naturally  considered  the  most  honourable  part 
of  the  human  frame  that  can  be  borne  in 
heraldry,  and  some  of  our  Welsh  neighbours 
have  Englishmen’s  heads  on  the  family  escut¬ 
cheon.  Blackamoors’  heads,  satyrs’  heads,  and 
even  fiends’  heads  are  not  unknown  in  heraldry. 

The  crowned  heart  of  the  Douglas  family 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  for  it  was 
assumed  by  an  ancestor  of  the  house  who  had 
undertaken  the  perilous  task  of  conveying  the 
heart  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land,  for 
burial  there,  in  1328.  The  crown  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  later  addition. 

The  bezant  represents  a  gold  coin  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  of  great  value,  and  was  probably  intro¬ 
duced  into  heraldry  from  the  Crusades.  Richard 
Plantaganet,  King  of  the  Romans  and  Earl  of 
Cornwall  (son  of  King  John),  had  for  arms  a 
lion  rampant  gules  (on  a  field  argent )  crowned 
or,  within  a  border  sable  bezanty.  (From  the 
“  Oxford  Glossary.”) 

PlanchS  was  of  opinion  that  the  border  of 
this  shield  was  charged  with  peas  (poix)  of 
gold,  being  the  arms  of  Poitiers  or  Poicton. 
Many  Cornish  families  incorporated  the  bezants 
or  golden  peas  into  their  arms  because  Richard 
was  the  earl  of  their  county. 

Amongst  the  arms  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  we  find  an  interesting  charge,— that  of 
the  Cross  of  Jerusalem  borne  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  its  founder.  The 
cross  is  derived  from  the  Queen’s  father,  who 
was  titular  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

The  term  “  checquy,”  “  cheeky,”  or  “  chec- 
quer  ”  bearing  is  applied  to  a  shield  or  bearing 
divided  into  squares  resembling  a  draught  or 
chess-board,  and  is  borne  or  and  azure  by 
Warren,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Surrey.  The  idea 
may  have  been  derived  from  this  game  of  chess, 
which  was  revived  by  the  Crusaders  on  their 
return  to  Europe,  although  they  were  not  the 
original  introducers  of  it.  The  Stewards  of 
Scotland  bear  or,  a  fesse  checquy  argent  and 
azure  ;  this  is  a  coat  of  an  allusive  nature,  the 
fesse  represents  the  steward’s  board.  The 
“  Oxford  Glossary  ”  says  that  the  checquers  still 
frequently  seen  at  the  doors  of  taverns  have  the 
same  origin,  but  Planche  reminds  us  that  such 
a  device  is  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  and  at 
all  periods,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
fanciful  ornament. 

The  term  gules  (signifying  red)  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Arabic  gule,  a  rose,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders,  but 
another  probable  derivation  is  from  gula,  the 
Latin  for  throat. 

The  wreath  on  which  the  crest  usually  appears 
was  doubtless  copied  at  the  Crusades  from  the 
twisted  turbans  of  the  Saracens.  Sir  John  de 
Harsich  used  this  in  1384. 

In  1380  an  order  of  knighthood  was  founded 
by  Richard  II.  of  England  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  It  was  called  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  badge  was  a  plain  red 
cross  edged  with  gold  and  charged  with  an 
Agnus  Dei.  The  garment  was  white.  The  order 
was  to  have  consisted  of  one  thousand  knights, 
each  attended  by  an  esquire  and  three  men-at- 
arms. 


The  Swedish  Building  Stone  Industry. 

— Prices  of  hewn  Swedish  granite  and  other 
building  stones  being  now  very  good  abroad,  a 
new  company  has  been  started  to  work  the 
valuable  quarries  at  Norrtelge,  with  a  capital  of 
4.600Z.  The  stone  is  to  be  cut  by  machinery, 
the  foreign  market  being  a  special  object  of 
attention. 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  MR. 

GEORGE  GODWIN. 

The  monument  of  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  given  has  been  recently  erected, 
by  the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  over  his  burial-place  in  Brompton 
Cemetery. 

“The  monument  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Forsyth.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  an 
endeavour  to  give  to  the  monument  a  rather 
more  special  and  definite  meaning  than  is 
usually  found  in  cemetery  monuments.  The 


figures  on  either  side  represent  Literature  and 
Architecture;  the  books  and  lamp  on  the  top 
of  the  pedestal,  and  the  pen  and  drawing  instru¬ 
ments  sculptured  at  the  foot,  are  accessory  to 
the  same  idea. 

We  should  have  given  an  illustration  of  the 
monument  sooner,  but  the  photograph  first 
taken  from  it  after  erection  was  unavailable 
for  reproducing  from,  owing  to  the  light  being 
partially  intercepted  by  trees;  and  in  the  end 
Mr.  Forsyth  kindly  undertook  to  finish  up  his 
original  model  completely  for  the  purpose,  and 
from  this  the  illustration  is  taken. 


Illustrations. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  “THE  PEOPLE’S 
PALACE.” 

T  is  seldom  that  the  motif  of  a  modern 
and  Classic  building  is  supplied  by 
an  ancient  and  Gothic  one.  But 
such,  we  are  informed,  has  been  the  case 
with  the  library  of  the  People’s  Palace  at 
the  East  End  of  London,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration.  The  old  kitchen  at  Durham, 
erected  by  Prior  Forcer,  A.D.  1368-1370,  is  an 
octagon  of  36  ft.  in.  in  diameter,  and  its 
singularity  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  groin 
ribs  embrace  three  bays  of  the  octagon  instead 
of  four  in  each  case,  and  produce  at  their  inter¬ 
section  an  excellent  shape  for  the  base  of  a 
lantern  or  top  light.  In  his  library  at  the 
People’s  Palace,  which  is  much  larger,  being  an 
octagon  of  76  ft.  6  in.,  Mr.  Robson  has  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  Durham  kitchen,  but  trans¬ 
lated  the  whole  into  the  style  of  his  building, 
giving  broad  fiat  panelled  groin  ribs  instead  of 
narrow  chamfered  ones,  and  throwing  up  r 
against  the  vault  large  windows  on  each  of  the 
eight  sides.  The  treatment  has  the  advantage  j 
of  giving  excellent  light  and  ventilation,  and  of 
leaving  all  the  wall  space  available  for  books. 

The  construction,  of  course,  is  of  iron.  The 
cost,  was  10,000Z.  The  eight  busts  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  Verheyden.  Mr.  Softly  was  clerk  of  the  | 
works. 

The  drawing  from  which  our  illustration  is  | 
reoroduced  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  | 
this  year. 


RATHFERN-ROAD  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 
CATFORD,  S.E. 

These  schools  were  erected  in  1887-8  by 
the  School  Board  for  London,  from  the  | 
designs  of  their  Architect,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Bailey,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Charles  Wall, 
of  Chelsea.  They  contain  accommodation  for  j 
a  total  number  of  800  children,  viz.,  240  boys,  | 
240  girls,  320  infants,  with  a  “  Centre  ”  for  i 
instruction  in  cookery,  as  well  as  a  caretaker's  u 
house,  &c. 

The  school  buildings  proper  consist  of  three  a 
distinct  buildings,  viz.,  a  one-story  block  for  j 
infants,  a  two-story  block  for  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
a  third  block,  containing  cookery  centre,  with  t 
caretaker’s  apartments  over. 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  was  9,132^.  11s.  7d.  j 

The  original  drawing  from  which  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  taken  was  in  the  recent  exhibition  ( 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 


STAPLEFIELD  PLACE,  SUSSEX. 

This  house  has  been  erected  for  the  occa- 
sional  occupation  of  the  owner  (Mr.  A.  S.  H 

Bicknell),  at  a  cost  of  between  three  and  I 

four  thousand  pounds.  The  lower  pait  of  | 
the  walls  is  faced  with  rough-cast,  aud  the  | 
upper  part  with  local  bright  red  tiles.  The  9 
roofs  are  covered  with  brown  Broseley  tiles.  U 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  is  the  architect,  and  the  =j 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Longley  &  Co.,  of 
Crawley. 


HOUSE  AT  SUDBURY. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  shown  on  tj 
the  ground  -  floor  plan  of  this  house,  there  are  M 
six  bedrooms,  three  dressing-rooms  and  two  a 
servants’  bedrooms  on  first-floor  ;  and  two  bed-  ll 
rooms  and  a  lumber-room  in  the  attics. 

The  materials  used  are  red  bricks  for  the  m 
walls,  with  Corsham  Down  stone  dressings,  j. 
parts  of  the  walls  being  tile-hung  and  the  i 
roofs  tiled.  The  enriched  gables  are  executed  J 
in  cement.  All  internal  finishings  are  very  || 
plain.  The  cost  is  3.000Z.  The  drawing  was  l] 
exhibited  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal  If 
Academy.  _ 


WINDOW,  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH, 
KENSINGTON. 

This  window,  representing  the  incident  in 
the  walk  to  Emmaus  given  in  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  when  the  disciples  said  to  Christ,  l| 
“  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening  and  f 
the  day  is  far  spent,”  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  l] 
Camm  for  execution  by  Messrs.  Winfields  as  a 
memorial  window  for  the  New  Jerusalem  i] 
Churoh,  South  Kensington.  The  pictorial  por-  :$ 
tion  is  after  apainting  by  Hoffmann. 


HOUSE,  STAPLEFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW.— NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  KENSINGTON. 
Designed  by  Mr.  Jas.  F.  P.  Camm.  Executed  by  Messrs.  Winfields. 
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LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Colchester  was  the  place  selected  for  the 
annual  excursion  of  this  Society  this  year, 
and  the  excursion  was  made  on  Wednesday, 
August  28.  It  is  thought  that  the  Council  are 
justified  in  penetrating  beyond  their  former 
natural  boundaries,  as,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
London,  Essex  has  now  become  one  of  the  four 
metropolitan  counties.  Many  of  the  members 
left  London  for  Colchester  by  early  trains, 
although  the  rendezvous  was  not  announced  to 
take  place  till  1.15  p.m.,  in  the  Castle  library, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  J  Sanders,  the 
Mayor  ;  but  owing  to  His  Worship’s  unavoidable 
absence,  Mr.  J.  W.  Butterworth,  F.S.A.,  was 
voted  to  the  chair.  About  fifty  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  assembled,  including  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  John 
Leighton,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shoppee,  Mr.  T.  Mil- 
bourn  (hon.  secretary),  and  others.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  commenced  the  proceedings  by  calling 
on  Mr.  H.  Laver,  F.S.A.,  to  explain  the  objects 
of  interest.  Mr.  Laver  said  that  as  he  was  to 
act  as  “  showman  ”  that  day,  he  would  begin  by 
pointing  out  the  Corporation  regalia  of  Col¬ 
chester,  of  which  they  were  very  proud;  he 
next  referred  to  the  “  loving  cup,”  and  the 
silver  oyster  which  was  the  standard  by  which 
formerly  the  size  of  oysters  were  tested.  He 
then  described  the  town  seals;  the  Mayor’s 
seal  was  of  very  early  period,  not  later  than 
1500.  There  were  also  on  the  table  several  of 
the  early  charters  ;  one  of  them  was  dated  1362. 
Colchester  was  one  of  the  earlier  boroughs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  probably  the  oldest 
town  in  the  kingdom.  It  certainly  was  a  town 
before  London  was,  and  one  of  very  consider¬ 
able  size,  as  the  Romans  had  to  have  30,000  or 
40,000  men  to  take  it.  It  was  not  so  early 
chartered  as  Maldon.  Many  of  the  books 
in  the  library  were  very  rare  indeed. 
Mr.  Laver  next  conducted  the  party  to  the 
museum,  and  pointed  out  the  Roman  and  other 
objects  of  interest  which  are  exhibited  there, 
and  which  have  been  found  in  and  around  Col¬ 
chester.  He  commenced  with  that  curious  piece 
of  sculpture,  “the  Sphinx,”  and  then  the  Roman 
altar,  which  latter  has  formed  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
and  which  has  been  published.  After  describing 
the  stone  coffins,  coins,  Roman  pottery,  &c., 
Mr.  Laver  proceeded  to  the  large  quadrangle  of 
the  Castle,  which  he  said  was  probably  the  spot 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Colchester  were  slaughtered  by  order  of  Queen 
Boadicea.  In  the  inner  quadrangle,  the  dungeons 
were  inspected,  and  the  party  then  viewed  the 
outside  of  the  Castle,  and  the  spot  where  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  were  shot  by 
order  of  Fairfax.  The  execution  of  these  two 
knights  took  place  240  years  ago  that  day 
For  a  more  detailed  and  recent  history  of 
Colchester  Castle  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Builder  of  September  2.  1882.  After  visit- 
ing  the  Castle  gardens,  St.  Helen's  Chapel  was 
|  next  inspected.  This  building,  like  Rowland 
I  Hill’s  Chapel,  London,  seems  to  have  under¬ 
gone  curious  vicissitudes.  Originally  built  as 
a  place  of  worship,  it  became  a  school,  and 
next  a  carriage-manufactory,  and  then  a  furni¬ 
ture  dealer’s,  till  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Douglass  Round,  who  restored  it  as  a  Church- 
house,  and  it  was  now  used  as  such.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  a  British  princess, 
native  of  Colchester,  and  mother  to  Constantine 
the  Great.  Passing  through  the  town,  the 
visitors  noticed  many  quaint  old  houses, 
notably  the  old  “  Red  Lion  ”  inn,  which  will 
be  found  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Builder  of  September  2,  1882.  At.  St.  Botolph’s 
Priory,  Mr.  Laver  said  this  was  probably  the 
earliest  monastery  of  the  Augustine  friars  in 
England.  It  was  built  in  1103.  After  the  Dissolu- 
it  became  a  parish  church,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Colchester  by  Fairfax  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  cannon  shot.  This  priory  was  constructed 
by  Norman  builders  with  Roman  materials.  The 
visitors  lingered  here  for  some  time  admiring 
the  beautiful  interlacing  arcade  at  the  western 
front,  an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Parker’s  “  Glossary.”  Arriving  at  St.  John's 
Abbey  gateway,  Mr.  Laver  said  the  abbey  was 
founded  in  1096.  After  the  Reformation  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucas  family,  who 
built  a  house  upon  the  grounds,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax. 
The  gateway  was  erected  between  1412  and 
1416,  as  stated  in  the  borough  records,  and  at 


of  the  town.  The  last  abbot  held  out  against 
Henry  VIII.,  but  was  captured  through 
treachery  and  taken  to  Tyburn  and  executed. 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  close  by,  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Lucas  family.  Here  are  interred  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle,  whose  melancholy  fate  is 
recorded  on  their  common  tomb.  Following 
Mr.  Laver,  the  entire  party  next  proceeded  to 
the  venerable  Saxon  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Mr. 
Laver  said  the  tower  was  unquestionably  Saxon, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  church  were  com¬ 
paratively  modern.  On  the  door  of  the  south 
side  of  the  church  there  was  formerly  attached 
a  “sanctuary  ring”;  any  one  grasping  that  ring 
in  former  days  was  held  to  be  within  the 
sanctuary,  and  therefore  safe.  The  Bal- 
kerne-gate,  with  the  Roman  arch,  and  other 
portions  of  the  old  Roman  walls  of  the 
town,  were  next  inspected.  Mr.  Laver  then 
conducted  the  party  to  the  museum  of  Mr. 
George  Joslin,  and  pointed  out  an  effigy  of  a 
Roman  centurion, — perhaps  the  finest  relic  of 
Roman  occupation  found  in  Colchester ;  it  bears 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  centurion 
was  Marcus  Flavonius,  son  of  Marcus  of  the 
Polian  Tribe.  Having  inspected  the  other 
Roman  relics  there,  the  company  passed  a  hearty 
voteof  thanks toMr.  Joslinforhiskind  invitation. 


the  time  of  the  siege  was  used  as  a  battery.  A 
gun  was  placed  on  the  top  to  fire  into  the  wall 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield. — 
The  conditions  of  this  competition  have  been 
issued.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to 
exceed  80,0002.  From  the  sketch  designs  to  be 
first  seDt  in,  the  Corporation  will  select,  with 
the  advice  of  an  Assessor,  those  which  they 
most  approve,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  and 
will  request  their  authors  to  supply  complete 
designs.  A  sum  of  6002.  will  be  divided  equally 
between  the  architects  taking  part  in  this  final 
competition.  The  Corporation  have  requetted 
Mr.  Waterhouse.  R.A.,  to  act  as  Assessor. 

Schools,  Dartford.—The  first  premium  in  this 
competition  has  been  awarded  to  the  designs 
bearing  the  motto  "  School  Architect,”  estimated 
to  cost  4,2002.  to  execute.  The  author  was 
found  to  be  Mr.  E.  Pincher,  West  Bromwich. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “  Invicta,”  by  Mr.  Horace  T. 
Bonner,  of  London.  There  were  fourteen  other 
designs  sent  in. 

Oundle  W'aternorhs.  —  The  Oundle  Com¬ 
missioners,  having  invited  several  engineers  to 
send  in  competitive  plans,  at  their  meeting  last 
Monday  finally  selected  a  water  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  Nottingham, 
and,  after  receiving  personal  explanations  as  to 
details,  they  gave  that  gentleman  instructions 
to  commence  boring  operations  at  once.  Mr. 
Radford  reported  that  the  owner  of  the  estate 
had  offered  to  give  the  necessary  land  for  the 
works  on  condition  that  Biggin  Hall  and  Biggin 
Grange  are  supplied  with  water  free.  Mr. 
Radford’s  scheme  is  to  sink  a  deep  well  and 
pump  the  water  from  the  Northampton  sand 
to  a  summit  reservoir,  whence  the  town  would 
be  supplied  by  gravitation. 


SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Leicester. — We  are  informed  that  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  a  successor  to  Mr.  Gordon 
(who  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  to 
the  London  County  Council)  for  the  post  of 
Bcrough  Surveyor  have  reduced  the  number  of 
applicants  from  forty-two  to  seven,  the  follow¬ 
ing  being  the  seven  Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brown,  Borough  Surveyor,  West  Hartle¬ 
pool  ;  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Cardiff ;  Mr.  Jos.  Lobley,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Hanley ;  Mr.  Chas.  Mason,  Deputy  Borough 
Surveyor,  Leicester;  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  City 
Surveyor,  York  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Read,  City 
Surveyor,  Gloucester.  We  understand  that  a 
Sub-Committee  will  visit  the  several  towns 
named  to  personally  see  the  work  executed  by 
the  candidates. 

Notts  County  Council. — We  hear  that,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  County  Council,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Hooley,  A.M.I.C  E.,  was  unanimously 
appointed  County  Surveyor,  by  the  Highways 
Committee,  on  the  24th  ult.  There  were  143 
candidates,  and  eight  selected. 


OBITUARY. 


Paving  New  York  Streets.— New  York 
is  regarded  as  the  worst-paved  city  in  the  world, 
and  this  although  large  sums  are  spent  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pavemeni  s  in  order.  Quite  recently,  the 
New  York  Legislature  sanctioned  the  spending 
of  3,000,000  dols.,  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  dols. 
per  annum  for  the  next  three  years.  The  new 
pavement  will  be  partly  asphalte  laid  on  con¬ 
crete,  partly  granite  on  concrete  foundations, 
the  latter  to  be  in  streets  with  heavy  traffic. 
Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works  to  appoint  a  special  in¬ 
specting  force,  consisting  of  a  consulting  en¬ 
gineer,  an  assistant  engineer,  two  transitmen, 
two  levellers,  four  rodmen,  one  draughtsman] 
two  skilled  workmen,  and  four  axemen,  and  the 
Comptroller  has  been  further  authorised  to 
appoint  an  engineer  to  inspect  the  work  before 
the  contractors  are  paid.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  change  for  the  better  will  be  effected  by 
the  reforms  introduced.  At  present  the  bad  state 
of  New  York  pavements  has  been  due  to  two 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  work,  although 
nominally  in  charge  of  engineers,  has  in  effect 
been  controlled  by  politicians.  Next,  the  pave¬ 
ments  are  continually  beiDg  torn  up  to  lay  and 
repair  pipes  and  sewers,  and  we  know  ourselves 
from  experience  that,  however  thorough  the 
work  of  repaving  may  be  done,  the  original 
condition  is  never  restored, 


Mr.  Joseph  Jennings,  F.R.L.B.A.—  One  of 
the  elder  Fellows  of  the  Institute  (viz.,  the 
fourth  by  seniority,  elected  in  1847),  Mr. 
Joseph  Jennings,  District  Surveyor  for  South 
Saint  Marylebone,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his 
sister’6  residence  at  Wanstead,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  David 
JenniDgs,  of  the  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  in 
Kent,  which  had  belonged  to  his  family  since 
about  the  year  1666.  He  was  descended  from 
Dr.  Jennings,  the  author  of  “  Jewish  Anti¬ 
quities,”  and  connected  with  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Lard ner,  author  of  “  The  Credibility  of  Gospel 
History,”  and  with  Daniel  Neal,  author  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Puritans.”  On  his  elder 
brother  going  abroad,  he  purchased  the  family 
estate,  but  afterwards  found  it  more  convenient 
for  bnsiness  requirements  to  reside  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Parkinson.  In  1856-7  he  designed  and 
carried  out  the  Depot  for  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  Royal  London  Militia  (now  the  4th 
Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers)  in  the  City- 
road,  Finsbury,  a  plan  and  view  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xv.  [1857].  Mr. 
Jennings  was  for  many  years  Surveyor  to  the 
Commission  of  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of 
London,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1882. 
He  was  also  Surveyor  to  the  Guardian  Fire 
Office,  and  retained  the  appointment,  as  well 
as  that  of  District  Surveyor,  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  practice,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
ago.  He  had  great  practical  knowledge,  and 
was  a  member,  and  for  some  time  Chairman,  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  1851,  and  until  very  recently 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Jennings  had  been  for  many 
years  a  director  of  the  Architectural  Union 
Company,  and  at  his  death  had  attained  his 
eighty-third  year. — R.I.B.A.  Journal  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings  (Aug.  29,  1889). 

Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  M.P.,  died  suddenly  at 
Chamounix  on  Tuesday,  his  death  being  attri¬ 
buted  to  sunstroke.  He  was  only  47  years  of 
age.  As  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  an  office  to  which  he  was  a  few 
months  ago  elected  at  a  salary  of  2,0002.  a  year, 
he  was  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  London  local  affairs.  Some  years  ago 
he  wrote  a  bulky  volume  on  the  Municipal 
Government  of  London.  He  represented  Hag- 
gerston  on  the  County  Council. 


Hornsey  Church. — The  new  parish  church 
will  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on 
November  2.  The  organ  is  being  built  by 
Messrs.  H.  Willis  &  Son,  and  will  cost  2,0002. 
It  has  three  manuals  and  47  stops,  and  will  be, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  that  part  of 
London.  The  church  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  and  was  the 
subject  of  an  illustration  in  our  pages  on 
May  12, 1888. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
annual  dinner  of  this  Institution  is  announced 
for  Thursday,  November  7,  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London-wall,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs, 
the  present  Mayor  of  Croydon,  in  the  chair. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  7,  1889. 


Hetidence,  Marnaroneck-on-the- Sound,  N.Y. — Mr.  E.  A.  Sargent,  Architect. 


RESIDENCE,  MARNARONEOK-ON-THE- 
SOUND,  N.Y. 

This  house,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sargent, 
shows  that  American  architects  are  becoming 
quite  as  expert  as  some  English  ones  in  the  art 
of  making  a  new  house  look  (on  paper  at  all 
events)  like  an  old  one.  Apart  from  this  con¬ 
sideration,  the  house  is  pretty  and  picturesque 
in  effect. 


THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-second  annual  Trades  Union 
Congress  was  opened  on  Monday  last  at  Dundee. 
Shortly  after  12  o’clock  noon,  Mr.  George 
Shipton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  entered  and  took  the  chair  amid 
applause.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  platform 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  including 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.F.,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P. 
Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Wilson,  ex-M.P. ; 
and  Mr.  John  Burnett,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  also  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said 
that  the  Congress  was  more  largely  representa¬ 
tive  than  any  one  that  had  ever  preceded  it. 
Up  to  that  moment  210  delegates  had  been  duly 
accredited  to  the  Congress. 

The  officers  for  the  Congress  were  then  elected 
as  follows President,  R.  D.  B.  Ritchie,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dundee  and  District  United  Trades 
Council ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Henry  Tait,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  Dundee ; 
tellers,  Messrs.  T.  Corbett,  Nottingham,  and  Mr. 
M.  Arrandale,  Manchester ;  treasurer,  Mr.  II. 
Hlatter,  Manchester ;  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Lambton,  Durham,  and  J.  T.  Morrison,  London. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
having  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P., 
rose  to  present  the  Parliamentary  Committee’s 
report.  The  report  stated  that  the  legislative 
events  of  the  year,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
labour,  had  not  been  remarkable.  Perhaps  the 
chief  subject  of  interest  was  still  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Bill.  They  would  remember 
that  at  the  time  of  last  Congress  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  further  consideration  at  the  autumn  session. 
The  decision  of  Congress  upon  the  measure, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by  the  great 
deputation  of  the  trades  that  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  November,  led  to  an  adverse 
motion  against  the  Bill  being  moved  by  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Although  that  motion  was  de¬ 
feated  in  numbers,  yet  its  moral  effect 
was  so  strong  that  the  Bill  was  with¬ 


drawn,  and  had  not  been  re  -  introduced. 
It  was  pardonable  that  some  of  the  friends  of 
labour  should  doubt  the  policy  thus  pursued  ; 
but  the  mind  of  the  committee  was  perfectly 
clear  as  to  its  wisdom  and  ultimate  value  to  the 
labouring  classes.  So  far  as  the  committee  had 
been  able  to  gather,  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  great  friendly  societies  that 
clause  3  of  the  Bill  was  fraught  with  great 
;  danger  to  their  organisations  ;  and  at  a  meeting 
!  of  these  bodies  held  in  London  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  representing  about  two  millions  of 
members  and  about  fourteen  millions  sterling  in 
funds,  the  clause  was  severely  condemned. 
That  of  itself  formed  a  sufficient  indictment 
against  the  injurious  proposals.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  now  reconsidering  the  whole  subject 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  those 
chiefly  concerned,  the  committee  would  not  be 
disposed  to  be  too  critical  as  to  the  delay  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  measure.  The 
committee  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  passing  of  a  Railway  Regulation  Bill,  com¬ 
pelling  all  companies  to  adopt  the  block  system, 
and  to  fit  all  passenger  trains  with  continuous 
brakes.  The  report  next  dealt  with  the  Cotton 
Cloth  Factories  Bill,  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
stated  that  for  some  years  past  the  weavers  of 
North-East  Lancashire  had  complained  of  the 
pernicious  system  of  adulterating  cotton  yarns, 
previous  to  being  woven  into  cloth,  which  had 
necessitated  the  infusion  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  moisture  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sheds  in  which  the  weavers  work,  to  make 
the  stiff,  oversized  yarns  workable.  This  system 
had  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
had  brought  on  the  employed  serious  bodily 
ailments,  sacrificing  in  many  instances  not  only 
the  permanent  health  but  the  lives  of  the  ope¬ 
ratives.  With  a  view  to  remedying  that  state 
of  things,  the  Congress  last  year  instructed  the 
committee  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  committee  gave  the  question  its 
fullest  consideration,  and  agreed  to  leave  the 
details  of  the  measure  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  cotton  operatives,  with 
the  result  that  a  joint  committee  of 
seven  M.P.’s  and  seven  operatives  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time  on  J  une  27,  and  the  third  time  on 
August  14,  a  rate  of  progress  without  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  labour  legislation.  It  was 
then  sent  to  the  Lords,  who  got  through  the 
Bill  in  quick  time,  and  it  received  the  Royal 
assent  a  few  days  ago.  Although,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  employers,  the  measure  was  not 
quite  all  the  committee  should  have  liked,  it 
was  fairly  satisfactory,  as,  in  addition  to  limit¬ 
ing  artificial  moisture,  there  were  clauses  making 


proper  ventilation  imperative.  The  report  next 
alluded  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Broadhurst ;  the 
Quarries  Regulation  Bill,  the  prospect  of 
getting  which  passed  was  very  remote,  as 
the  Government  were  strongly  opposed  to  it ; 
Mr.  Baumann’s  Bill  to  give  additional  powers 
to  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops ;  the 
Enginemen's  Certificate  Bill,  to  be  introduced 
next  session  ;  the  Mining  Royalties  Com¬ 
mission  ;  the  London  International  Congress ; 
and  the  International  Labour  Convention.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  report  contained  the 
following  words: — We  congratulate  the  Unions 
on  the  general  improvement  of  trade  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  workers  in  some  branches  of  industry 
have,  by  the  aid  of  combination,  succeeded  in 
taking  a  share  of  the  increased  prosperity.  We 
heartily  hope  that  this  tendency  will  continue 
and  increase,  but  without  strong  unions  this 
can  only  take  place  to  a  limited  degree.  This 
point  raises  anew  the  question  of  trade  com¬ 
bination  and  its  value  or  otherwise.  If  trade 
unions  have  failed,  as  some  wish  it  to  be 
believed,,  then  they  should  be  abolished, 
their  membership  scattered,  their  forces 
disbanded,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  chaos 
the  workers  should  commence  anew  the  search 
for  the  best  means  of  protection  and  aid.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case, 
Trade  Unionism  has  been  enormously  success¬ 
ful,  and  has  placed  the  workers  of  this  country 
in  a  superior  position  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
workers  of  any  Continental  country  where 
Unionism  has  never  existed  in  any  practical 
form  ;  if  it  has  raised  the  whole  status  of  labour 
by  making  it  a  power  and  an  influence  in  many 
of  the  affairs  of  State  by  giving  it  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  departments  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  in  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction; 
if  mainly  by  its  aid  labour  has  found  its  way  in 
a  representative  capacity  into  all  parts  of  our 
local  government  system  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  then  we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  he 
who  seeks  to  sow  dissensions  in  our  ranks,  by 
spreading  false  reports  and  by  appealing  to 
passions  and  prejudices,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
cause  of  labour. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  year  shows  a  total  charge  of 
1,054?.  4s.  8d.,  including  a  balance  of  160?.  2s.  lid. 
from  the  Bradford  Congress,  637?.  2s.  2d.  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  140?.  from  delegates’  fees.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  999?.  11s.  5^d.,  leaving 
a  balance  to  the  good  of  54Z.  13s.  2£d. 

The  discussion  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  was  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  enjoyed  an 
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excursion  on  the  Tay,  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  entertained  to  supper  in  the  Kinnaird 
Hall. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  Congress 
would  mark  an  epoch  of  importance  in  the 
■history  of  Trades  Unionism,  if,  indeed,  it  did 
not  lead  to  a  very  large  extension  of  its  scope 
and  aims.  All  who  had  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  industrial  problem  were  quite  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  was 
steadily  permeating  the  wage-earning  classes. 
Political  faddists  had  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  to  account  to  discredit  the  influence  of 
Trades  Unionism,  which  they  found  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  their  impracticable 
and  Utopian  schemes.  It  was,  therefore,  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  society  to  consider  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  in  order  that 
the  solidarity  of  the  labour  party  might  be 
maintained.  The  chief  causes  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  and  uncertain  employment,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labour 
between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  and 
the  ever-increasing  difficulty  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  wage-earner  experienced  in  attaining  a 
competency.  The  misery  which  sprang  from 
the  first  of  these  evils  was  incalculable.  With 
regard  to  the  remedies,  limitation  of  the 
maximum  day’s  work  to  eight  hours  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  enactment  was  the  most  generally 
approved  method  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
provide  employment  for  the  surplus  labour  of 
the  country,  but  in  future  legislation  must  be 
more  comprehensive  than  in  the  past, embracing, 
as  nearly  as  could  be,  all  classes  of  wage- earners. 
No  one  would  assume  that  the  enactment  of  an 
eight  hours’  day  would  be  a  permanent  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  social  machine,  but  it  waB  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  He  hailed  with  the  live¬ 
liest  satisfaction  the  advance  which  had  been 
made  towards  free  education,  and  to  a  more 
perfect  system  of  technical  education.  They 
must  trust  in  great  measure  in  education  to 
enable  them  to  keep  abreast  of  other  nations. 
What  he  hoped,  and  thought  worth  striving  for, 
was  that  unionism  should  now  begin  to  demand 
a  larger  sharge  in  the  moulding  of  the  national 
life.  Wherever  there  was  corporate  existence, 
there  let  unionism  make  its  voice  heard  and 
respected.  He  trusted  that  their  deliberations 


at  the  congress  might  tend  to  bring  capital  and 
labour  into  closer  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
to  hasten  the  time  when  each  should  occupy  its 
true  place  in  the  social  economy,  when  their 
interests  should  be  found  to  be  identical,  and 
when  the  good  of  all  should  be  the  aim  of  both. 


THE  DENVER  CLUB,  DENVER, 
COLORADO. 

This  club-house  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Variant  Sterner,  architects,  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

It  is  built  in  grey  and  brown  sandstone,  with 
a  tiled  roof.  The  interior  is  finished  in  hard 
woods,  the  walls  covered  with  stamped  leather, 
and  in  parts  finished  with  “  combed  work,” — a 
phrase  which  we  presume  refers  to  a  method 
of  plaster  finish. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Those  who  have  the  interest  of  sound 
building  at  heart  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Caws  for  his  valuable  articles  on  “  Concrete 
Floors,”  and  for  the  letter  thereby  elicited  from 
such  a  pioneer  on  the  subject  as  Mr.  Potter. 

Having  for  the  last  ten  years,  wherever  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  so,  used  concrete  floors 
and  staircases  in  buildings  of  every  kind,  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  difficulty,  except  that  of  cost, 
exists  in  building  domestic  houses  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  practically  fireproof. 

The  essentials  are  that  the  floors,  staircases, 
lintels  to  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  shall  be  of 
materials  that  will  resist  any  fire  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  established  within  the  building. 

As  to  the  cost,  I  have  before  me  the  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage  house  amount¬ 
ing  altogether  to  2,162 1. ;  the  house  is  in  the 
country,  and  is  about  three  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
way  station.  The  difference  in  co6t  of  concrete 
floors  and  iron  joists  against  single-joisted  com¬ 
bustible  floors  was  42Z.  6s.,  in  this  instance  the 
small  iron  joists  were  spaced  2  ft.  apart. 

It  appears  to  me  that  economy  is  to  be 
effected  in  two  or  three  ways  ;  in  the  ironwork, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Caws,  in  the  centering, 
and  probably  in  the  cement  itself. 

Mr.  Caws  might  have  strengthened  his  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  unnecessary  use  of  iron  by 
referring  to  concrete  floors  still  existing  in 
Rome.  I  will  only  refer  to  one  quoted  by  Mr. 
Middleton  (“  Ancient  Rome,  1885  ”),  who  states 
that  the  whole  of  one  of  the  upper  floors  of 


the  Atrium  Vest®  consisted  simply  of  a  great 
slab  of  concrete  14  in.  thick  and  about  20  ft. 
in  span,  merely  supported  at  its  edges  by 
travertine  corbels,  there  being  no  intermediate 
support  whatever. 

As  to  centering,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  wood 
centering  is  to  remain  up  for  five  weeks,  it 
would  stop  all  progress  in  the  building  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  for  that  time,  and 
would  militate  against  the  adoption  of  concrete 
floors ;  but  is  that  necessary  ?  At  Cannes,  for 
instance,  brick  floors  are  formed  which  set  in  a 
day.  And,  if  we  refer  again  to  Roman  con¬ 
struction  in  concrete,  we  find  that  in  it  one  of  the 
first  considerations  was  to  economise  all  tempo¬ 
rary  aids.  The  evidence  appears  to  me  conclusive 
that  in  walls  and  arches  erected  by  the  Romans, 
they  used  cement  of  quick  setting  powers,  which 
enabled  them  to  build  a  skin,  or  case,  or  centre 
sufficiently  stable  to  carry  the  core  of  the  wall 
or  arch  until  it  set  and  was  able  to  do  its  own 
work.  I  think  we  still  have  something  to  learn 
from  them. 

As  to  the  cement  itself,  it  appears  to  me  that 
some  form  of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  has  been  used  for  centuries  for  floors 
wherever  gypsum  is  to  be  found,  is  better 
adapted  for  this  and  all  internal  uses  than 
Portland  cement  or  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  in 
its  improved  form  of  Robinson’s  fire-proof 
cement,  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  material. 
It  is  more  thoroughly  fireproof,  more  sound¬ 
proof,  and  requires  considerably  less  water 
and  sooner  attains  its  ultimate  strength  than 
Portland  cement. 

This,  however,  may  be  tested  by  any  one  for 
himself. 

With  it  I  have  formed  all  the  floors  in  a  large 
mill  I  have  just  erected,  covering  an  area  of  half 
an  acre,  in  which  all  the  centres  were  struck 
within  three  days. 

I  think,  however,  that  to  economise  in  con¬ 
crete  floors,  wood  centering,  which  has  many 
disadvantages,  should,  to  a  great  extent,  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  concrete,  when  soft,  might  be  carried  on 
slabs  of  fibrous  plaster,  which,  when  set,  would 
unite  with  them,  and  they  would  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  construction. 

The  skeleton  to  carry  wood  staircases  can 
easily  be  formed  in  concrete,  and  by  using 
rolled-iron  purlins  6  ft.  apart  or  thereabouts, 
roofs  may  be  similarly  formed  with  concrete, 
finished  in  breeze,  so  that  no  laths  are  required, 
and  the  slates  are  nailed  directly  into  the 
concrete. 
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The  question  of  new  buildings  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  but  of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  question  of  how  to  render  an  old  house 
constructed  with  wooden  floors  safe  from  fire. 
I  find  that  if  sufficient  of  the  flooring-boards 
are  taken  up,  and  the  ceiling  sound,  a  layer  of 
Robinson's  cement,  3  in.  in  thickness,  may  be 
laid  over  it  without  injury  or  damage  to  the 
ceiling  itself ;  and  by  inserting  skew-backs 
beforehand,  this  forms  a  basis  on  which  any 
further  concrete,  if  need  be,  may  be  carried. 
The  beams  or  joists  above  it  may  be  plastered 
with  this  cement,  which  adheres  to  wood,  and 
thus  the  floor  be  rendered  secure  from  fire. 

Having  in  this  letter  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
Robinson’s  fireproof  cement,  I  think  it  only 
right  to  add  that  I  am  a  director  of  the  company 
who  manufacture  it. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  advocate  the  use  of  a  special  material 
for  concrete  floors,  but  to  give  my  testimony  to 
the  advantages  of  concrete  floors  over  those  of 
wood.  Charles  J.  Ferguson. 

Carlisle ,  Aug.  28,  1889. 


Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Hyatt, 
after  his  very  kind  reference  to  my  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  missed  the  point 
of  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  my  letter. 
The  point  was,  not  that  the  absence  of  shelli- 
ness  in  the  fractures  is  a  surprising  fact  (far 
from  it)  ;  but  that  if  horizontal  cleavage  were 
the  cause  of  fracture,  the  presence  of  shelliness 
would  prove  it,  and  that  therefore  the  absence 
of  shelliness  disproves  it. 

If  Mr.  Potter  will  fill  a  bottle  with  cement 
concrete,  he  will  find  that,  in  setting,  it  will 
break  the  bottle ;  proving  that  concrete  ex¬ 
pands.  He  will  also  subsequently  find  the 
concrete  loose  in  the  broken  bottle,  proving 
that  contraction  succeeds  expansion.  The  ex¬ 
periment  should  be  made  with  hot  cement. 
But  cool  cement  likewise  expands,  and  con¬ 
tracts,  though  in  less  degree. 

I  should  not  have  expected  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  large  slab  Mr.  Potter 
speaks  of  to  visibly  affect  a  brick -wall,  as 
brickwork  possesses  considerable  elasticity ; 
take,  for  example,  a  factory  chimney  swaying  in 
a  storm  like  a  poplar.  And  the  inertia  of  a  mass 
of  flooring,  100  ft.  long,  would  prevent  expansion 
from  so  greatly  extending  its  length  as  to  throw 
end  walls  out  of  plumb. 

But  I  can  point  to  two  cases  in  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  where  the  expansion  of  the  concrete 
floor  opened  and  slightly  dislocated  the  joints 
of  heavy  stone  cornices  and  string-bands  ;  and 
in  those  same  cases  this  expansion  was  followed 
by  a  degree  of  contraction. 

I  have  for  years  proceeded  on  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Potter,  i.e.,  laying  the  floors 
first  over  the  walls,  and  then  building  the  walls 
higher  upon  the  floors.  I  am  at  present  doiDg 
a  very  extensive  set  of  fireproof  floors  this 
way.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method. 
But  it  is  not  always  practicable.  I  have 
tried  the  other  method  of  building  the 
walls  first,  and  putting  the  floors  in  after¬ 
wards.  Where  corbelled  ledges  could  not 
well  be  formed  in  the  walls  for  the  floor  edges 
to  rest  upon,  I  have  built  courses  of  brick  in 
dry  sand  when  the  walls  were  carried  up,  and 
removed  them  piecemeal  afterwards,  as  fast  as 
required  (and  no  faster),  to  insert  the  edges  of 
the  concrete  flooring.  I  do  not  like  this  method, 
but  it  has  its  advantages  sometimes.  I  have 
never  known  any  mischief  arise  from  it,  but 
great  care  is  needed  in  its  exercise.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  chases  so  formed  should  never  be  more 
than  half-brick  deep  in  recess,  should  never 
occur  in  a  wall  less  than  a  brick  and  a  half 
thick,  and  should  not  be  continuous  for  lengths 
of  more  than,  say,  ten  feet  without  interven¬ 
tion  of  solid  pillars.  I  repeat  I  dislike  such 
horizontal  chases,  and  I  shun  them,  but  they 
are  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  must  then  be 
used  with  great  judgment  and  caution. 

Mr.  Potter’s  remarks  on  the  three-layer 
system  are  a  little  crude.  The  top  and  bottom 
layers,  instead  of  being  held  “  with  little  con¬ 
nexion  or  bond  ”  to  the  middle  layer,  are  prac¬ 
tically  homogeneous  with  it,  by  virtue  of  the 
great  tenacity  of  the  cement, — always  provided 
that  good  material  is  used,  and  that  not  too 
much  time  is  lost  between  layers.  The  homo¬ 
geneity  of  floors  thus  cast  in  layers  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  girder  flanges  composed  of 
several  thin  plates  of  iron  rivetted  together,  and 
which  we  find  so  excellent  in  practice. 

#  passing  to  and  fro  under  centreing  drip¬ 
ping  from  the  concrete  being  cast  above  I  have 


enjoyed  (?)  too  much  experience  in  the  shape 
of  damage  to  hats  and  coats  to  accept  without 
reserve  the  “  perfectly  colourless  ”  theory  of 
Mr.  Potter,  though  it  is  true  under  certain 
scientific  conditions  which  do  not  perfectly 
obtain  in  practice.  Moreover,  such  dripping 
streams  descend  through  the  concrete  with 
velocity,  due  to  direct  gravitation.  But  when 
the  centreing  is  made  watertight,  the  “  gentle 
impingement  ”  (as  Mr.  Potter  very  properly 
terms  it)  of  concrete  in  course  of  setting  is  an 
extremely  slow  process,  and  any  fluid  reactions, 
or  pervasions,  due  to  such  gentle  impingement 
are  correspondingly  gentle  and  »low,  and  are  not 
streams  possessing  appreciable  velocity. 

But  the  best  answer  I  can  give  Mr.  Potter's 
objections  to  waterproof  centreings  is  to  invite 
him  to  try  them  practically,  as  I  have  done,  for 
he  will  in  this  way  prove,  as  I  have  proved,  the 
great  superiority  of  the  method.  After  my 
special  experience  of  waterproof  centreing,  I 
would  never  willingly  return  to  the  non-water¬ 
proof  method.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  an 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of  argument. 

With  regard  to  winter  and  summer  work,  I 
know  one  old  and  famous  firm  of  cement  paviors 
who  refuse  to  accept  orders  for  outside  work  in 
the  winter.  Their  rule  is,  “  Not  after  October.” 
That  firm  once  did  a  small  floor  for  me,  parti¬ 
ally  under  cover,  in  November,  and  a  severe 
frost  on  the  night  following  its  completion 
utterly  spoilt  their  work,  turned  it  soft,  like 
mud,  in  parts,  and  it  had  to  be  done  all  over 
again.  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  winter 
work.  The  most  important  and  extensive  set 
of  warehouse  slab  -  floors  I  have  yet  done 
were  many  of  them  cast  in  the  depths  of 
winter.  No  harm  came  of  it.  But  I  much 
prefer  for  concrete  work  damp,  mild  weather, 
to  either  cold  dry  or  hot  dry.  Humidity  of 
atmosphere  favours  slow  setting.  No  man  in 
his  sober  senses  would  seriously  propose  to  mix 
cement  concrete  with  freezing  water.  As  to 
straw  and  sacks  for  covering,  they  are  very 
useful.  But  such  frosts  as  sometimes  turn  the 
soil  to  iron,  even  spade  deep,  will  not  be  baffled 
by  straw  and  sack  covers,  and  the  wind  often 
strips  them  off  in  spite  of  every  care  and  pre¬ 
caution,  and  frost  and  tempest  often  work 
together.  I  have  found  the  worst  expansion 
cracks  in  slabs  which  during  setting  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  by  day  and  the  frost  by  night. 
Equability  of  temperature  during  setting  is  a 
great  desideratum,  not  so  obtainable  in  winter 
as  in  mild,  humid  weather. 

Frank  Caws. 


Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of  Aug.  24 
(p.  141),  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  admitting 
that  terra-cotta  is  a  more  fireproof  material  than 
cement  concrete.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  about 
the  cost  of  the  system  of  construction  described 
by  me,  and  evidently  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
possiblo  to  manufacture  a  permanent  centering  of 
terra-cotta  or  fire-clay,  and  fix  it,  at  a  price  very 
little  in  advance  of  ordinary  concrete.  When  I 
explain  that  this  permanent  centering  not  ODly 
saves  wood  centering,  but  also  half  the  concrete, 
and  that  the  simple  process  of  manufacturing  and 
fixing  enables  it  to  be  done  at  about  half  the  price 
of  terra-cotta  blocks,  he  will  see  the  possibility  of 
its  use  even  for  the  commonest  buildings.  The 
advantages  of  the  permanent  over  the  removable 
centering  is  apparent  to  any  one,  for,  with  this 
system,  the  ceilings  would  be  plastered,  and  the 
entire  building  nearly  finished  out  in  most  cases 
while  Mr.  Caws  was  waiting  for  five  weeks  to 
expire  before  removing  wood  centering ;  as  the 
concrete  is  not  so  great  in  bulk,  the  moisture  dries 
out  more  rapidly,  and  the  dead-weight  of  the  floor 
is  considerably  reduced. 

In  ordinary  dwelling  houses,  if  concrete  floors 
were  substituted  for  wood,  the  saving  in  joists, 
lathing,  and  plaster  (one  coat)  would  not  exceed 
2s.  6d.  per  yard.  Can  Mr.  Caws  put  in  his  cement 
concrete  slabs  (with  or  without  iron)  for  that?  I 
have  a  somewhat  extended  experience  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  in  floors,  and  find  that  when 
gauged  4  to  1  and  6  in.  thick,  it  costs  with  center¬ 
ing  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  yard  (without  any  iron),  and 
then  has  to  be  done  in  fairly  large  quantities  ;  if 
done  as  specified  by  Mr.  Caws,  it  would  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Hyatt  agreeing  with  me 
regarding  the  risk  with  concrete  work  in  large 
slabs,  and  I,  too,  am  touched  in  a  tender  spot  by 
Mr.  Potter’s  remarks,  for  my  experiments  and 
studies  were  originally  those  of  an  architect  who  had 
a  desire  to  substitute  for  the  fire-resisting  systems 
in  use  a  system  that  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
fire  proof.  Mark  Fawcett. 


Sir, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  the 
two  articles  by  Mr.  Caws  on  concrete  flooring,  as 
the  subject  is  one  that  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  statement, —  | 


perhaps  the  most  important  statement  in  the  whole 
essay,— which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true  ;  I  ] 
mean  this, — “the  strength  of  slabs  is  inverse  to 
their  breadth  or  diameter,  and  is  as  the  square  of 
their  thickness.”  At  first,  I  considered  it  to  be  a 
printer’s  error,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Caws’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  statement  by 
“  Architect,”  in  your  issue  of  August  17.  To  my 
surprise  Mr.  Caws  declarod  the  rule  to  be  correct. 

Professor  Unwin,  in  his  “Elements  of  Machine 
Design,”  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the 
strength  of  flat-iron  plates  : — “  A  square  plate  of 
s  inches  in  length  of  side,  thickness  l,  is  encastrfi  at 
the  edge,  and  loaded  uniformly  with  p  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  greatest  stress  is 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  iron  and  concrete,  but 
the  rule  will  hold  good  for  the  one  material  as  for 
the  other,  with  the  exception  that  a  different  con¬ 
stant  must  be  used  for  each  material.  Now  apply 
this  rule  to  the  two  examples  adopted  by  Mr. 
Caws,  namely: 

(1)  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  in.  carrying  400  lbs.  per 
square  foot. 

(2)  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  1  in.  carrying  40  lbs.  per 
square  foot. 

Wo  get  the  following  results  : — 

(1  )/=  j  ^  x  ^  400  =  14,400. 

(2)  f  =  4  12°  *-1j°  40  =  144,000. 
lxl 

That  is  to  say,  the  stress  in  example  (2)  is  ter> 
times  as  great  as  that  in  example  (1),  whereas  the 
stress  ought  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  rule  ought  to  read, 

“  the  strength  of  slabs  [per  square  foot]  is  inverse 
to  the  square  of  their  breadth,  &c.,”  or,  briefly,  “the 
strength  of  any  square  slabs  per  square  foot  is  as 
the  square  of  their  thickness,  and  inversely  as  their 
area.”  In  other  words,  all  square  slabs,  of  what¬ 
ever  area,  if  of  the  same  thickness,  will  carry  the 
same  distributed  load.  This  sounds  strange,  but  it 
may  be  true. 

Will  Mr.  Caws,  or  some  other  reader,  kindly  state 
the  rule  for  finding  the  proportion  between  centra) 
and  distributed  loads  on  square  encastre  slabs  ? 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know 
the  relative  strength  of  rectangular  plates,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Unwin.  Mr.  Caws  does  not 
give  any  rule  for  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
practice  more  oblong  floors  will  be  required  than 
square  ones.  The  rule  is  as  follows  : — 

“  A  rectangular  plate  of  thickness  t,  length  l,  and  | 
breadth  b,  is  encastrfi  at  the  edge,  and  loaded  I 
uniformly  with  p  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  greatest  I 
stress  is 

l<  b 2  „ 
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George  L.  Sutcliffe. 

September  3,  1889. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH  TOWER, 
COVENTRY. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  special  point  in  the  j 
present  discussion  concerning  the  tower  of  the  above 
church,  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  mention  has  I 
been  made  of  the  opinions  of  the  architect  who  was 
originally  consulted  on  the  subject  of  its  restora¬ 
tion,  and  with  which,  owing  to  circumstances,  I  1 
happen  to  have  become  well  acquainted,  as  follows: 

It  was  in  the  year  1852  that  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
(then  Mr.)  Scott  was  commissioned  by  the  Coventry 
authorities  to  have  accurate  measurements  taken  of 
the  whole  of  the  above  fabric,  and  to  furnish  a  ! 
series  of  drawings,  to  scale,  for  its  proposed  resto¬ 
ration.  In  order  practically  to  assist  him  in  that 
matter,  he  selected  tho  writer  of  this  communica-  i 
tion,  who  was  then  one  of  the  staff  in  his  office,  and  ' 
who,  accordingly,  undertook  the  work.  While  so  ) 
engaged,  upon  one  occasion  when  Sir  Gilbert  visited  j 
the  church,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  ( 
characteristics  of  the  tower,  and  the  unusual  slender¬ 
ness  of  its  angle  buttresses, — their  projection  above 
tho  plinth  being  only  6  ft.,  while  their  height,  in-  j 
eluding  the  pinnacles,  is  very  nearly  170  ft.  He 
considered,  however,  that  these  buttresses  must  j 
have  been  deliberately  so  planned  from  the  first,  I 
inasmuch  as  the  gradation  in  their  successive  stages  t 
is  so  uniform  and  symmetrical,  as  well  as  that  of  i 
their  set-offs.  He  never  failed  to  state  his  high  i 
admiration  of  the  whole  design  and  composition  as  i 
a  specimen  of  its  particular  style,  and,  conse-  | 
quently,  his  desire  to  restore  the  whole  in  its  I 
integrity.  With  this  object,  therefore,  the  draw-  t 
ings  already  referred  to  were  prepared.  The  ! 
beautiful  internal  lantern,  with  its  cusp-panelled  1 
walls,  and  its  groined  ceiling  rising  to  a  height  of 
96  ft.  from  the  floor,  he  said  that  he  should  certainly  l 
advise  to  be  exposed  again  wholly  to  view.  I  cannot  i 
say  what  he  might  eventually  have  recommended 
with  regard  to  the  bells,  but  when  he  restored  the 
adjoining  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  there  was  a 
somewhat  similar  case,  to  meet  which  he  erected  a  .1 
detached  belfry  in  the  churchyard. 


At  the  express  wish  of  Sir  Gilbert  I  made  larger 
)  drawings  (4-in.  scale),  showing  completely  the  tower 
C  and  spire  by  elevation,  section,  and  plans  at  its 
various  levels.  For  the  purposes  of  tbe  actual 
I  restoration, — at  length,  fortunately,  taken  in  hand, 
— Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  told  me  that  these  drawings,  with 
j  my  supplementary  sketches,  had  proved  an  in- 
i  valuable  help,  inasmuch  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
[  enriched  surfaces,  the  design  of  which  thirty-seven 
I  years  ago  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  (though 
!  often  with  no  little  difficulty),  had  since  that  time 
I  utterly  perished.  I  wish  now  to  record  my  belief 
I  that  these  drawings,  so  made,  may  be  thoroughly 
1  relied  on  for  their  caroful  measurements  and  correct 
|  details,  ample  time  having  been  devoted  to  the 
I  purpose,  and  the  aid  of  excellent  scaffolding,  with 
[l  other  appliances,  wherever  and  whenever  required, 
i  having  been  freely  provided.  I  may,  perhaps,  add 
i|  that  a  very  good  view  of  this  tower  and  spire  is 
j!  given  as  one  of  the  plates  in  Wickes’s  “  Towers  and 
Spires,”  the  drawing  for  which  I  had,  at  his  request, 
previously  revised.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt. 


WATER  SUPPLY  :  “  THE  STUDENT’S 
COLUMN.” 

Sir, — Having  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
I  during  the  years  1876-8  been  engaged  upon  a  hydro- 
I  geological  survey  of  a  great  part  of  Surrey,  I  should 
J  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  criticisms  upon 
t  that  part  of  the  chapter  in  your  iesue  for  Aug.  24 
I  which  refers  to  intermittent  springs, — which  are 
generally  known  in  chalk  districts  as  “bournes,” 
more  especially  as  my  observations  were  particularly 
directed  to  a  solution  of  this  interesting  problem. 

I  think  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  reser¬ 
voir  and  syphon  theory  is  untenable,  but  I  will 
merely  point  to  the  fact  that  chalk  is  an  exceedingly 
I  porous  rock,  and  as  such,  a  Byphon  merely  cut  in  it 
i  by  the  action  of  water  could  not  possibly  work, 
j  _  In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible 
in  a  brief  letter,  I  append  a  typical  section  of  part 
of  the  area  examined  by  me  in  the  years  named 
{  above. 

i  A  series  of  wells  existing  in  a  valley  were  first 
j  found,  and  the  levels  of  their  mouths  were  reduced 
j  to  Ordnance  datum.  Then,  the  water-line,  or  line 
1  of  saturation,  was  constantly  observed,  and  its  posi- 
3  tion,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  was  plotted 
i]  upon  a  diagram.  It  was  found  that  the  position  of 
il  this  line  varied  with  the  seasons  and  with  the  rain- 
!  fall.  Approximately,  its  range  of  vertical  move- 
»  ment  is  shown  upon  the  section,  the  shaded  portion 

I  representing  the  ordinary  yearly  range  ;  but  it 
J  happens  that,  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  rainfall 

differs  exceedingly  from  the  average,  and  when  an 
excoss  of  rain  falls  during  those  periods  of  the  year 
when  evaporation  is  not  active,  it  is  more  than 
3  likely  that  a  “  bourne  "flow  will  be  observed  during 
the  succeeding  spring  or  summer,  the  water-line 
being  raised  to  an  abnormal  height,  as  shown 
<  upon  the  section,  and  the  springs  making  their 
||  appearance  at  low  portions  of  the  valley.  The 

II  actual  date  of  the  appearance  of  these  “bournes” 

I  may  be  foretold  some  weeks  in  advance  by  care¬ 
fully  observing  the  water-level  in  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  remember,  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  told  the  owner  of  a  well  that  the  “bourne” 
would  appear  in  sixteen  days  from  then,  which 
actually  came  to  pass.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  for 
whom  I  made  the  observations,  and  who  has 
devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  subject, 
i  can  with  certainty  predict  the  appearance  of  these 
1  “  bournes,”  or  intermittent  springs. 

W.  Santo  Crimp, 

Assoc. -Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

I  Wimbledon,  Aug.  26,  1889. 

*  ***  The  explanation  we  gave  is  that  which  has 

^  been  accepted  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  us  to 
i; satisfy  the  facts ;  at  the  same  time,  the  solution  of 
(the  difficulty  as  suggested  in  the  above  interesting 
icommunication  is  also  perfectly  rational.  Like  many 
lother  obscure  points,  the  phenomena  accompanying 
“  bournes  ”  are  capable  of  more  than  one  explana¬ 
tion. 


“RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICAN 
WOODS.” 

Sir, — On  page  135  of  your  issue  for  Aug.  24  is  a 
paragraph  on  the  “  Relative  Strength  of  American 
Woods.”  What  wood  is  the  “fir  of  Washington  ” 
therein  referred  to  ?  Is  it  of  the  species  pinus  or 
cibies,  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  a  pine  or  a  spruce  ? 
What  is  its  exact  botanical  name  ?  Unfortunately, 
the  nomenclature  of  timber  is  so  muddled  and  con¬ 
fused  that  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
lost.  To  take  an  example  from  Baltic  timber,  the 
Pinus  sylveslris  of  the  botanist  is  vulgarly  known  as 
the  “Scotch  fir.”  It  is  a  pine.  In  the  balk  it  is 
known  as  “fir;”  when  converted  the  timber  mer¬ 
chant  calls  it  “red  deal;”  but  the'carpentor  says 
it  is  “yellow  deal;”  whilst  by  the  entirely  un¬ 
initiated  it  is  variously  named  “deal,”  “fir,”  or 
“pine,”  and,  sometimes,  “Baltic  yellow  pine,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  American  yellow  pine. 

Personally,  I  have  never  heard  the  term  “fir” 
applied  to  any  American  wood.  W. 

%*  The  confusion  as  to  the  nomenclature  of 
timber  probably  also  exists  in  America;  but  we 
may  state  that  the  Washington  fir  referred  to  is 
described  as  “yellow  fir.”  No  botanical  name  is 
given  by  our  source  of  information.  —Ed. 


Stfuimtfs  Column:. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — X. 
qualities  of  water  ( continued ). 

■  E  will  now  briefly  deal  with  the  biological 
examination  of  water.  It  has  been 
hinted,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
chemical  side  of  the  argument,  that  zymotic 
diseases  are  produced,  not  by  sewage  and  other 
animal  contamination  in  water,  but  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  system,  and  reproduction  there, 
of  exceedingly  minute  lowly  organisms  found  in 
association  with  that  contamination,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  deadly  character.  This  is  con¬ 
ceded  on  all  sides, — it  is  common  ground. 
These  micro-organisms  (bacteria,  Sec.)  reproduce 
in  water  at  an  enormous  rate,  providing  they 
can  find  food  enough,  such  as  sewage,  &c.,  to 
support  themselves ;  if  the  water  be  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  flourish  in  it. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  less  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  water,  the  less  organic  matter 
it  contains. 

To  give  some  idea  of  their  prolific  reproduc¬ 
tion,  we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Cohn,  of 
Breslau,  has  stated  that  one  single  bacterium 
would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  ocean 
into  a  solid  mass  by  its  progeny  in  less  than 
five  days,  supposing  only  a  sufficiency  of  food. 
Their  tenacity  of  life  is  truly  astonishing,  also. 
Dr.  Frankland,  referring  to  some  experiments 
made  upon  the  subject,  says  *  : — “The  bacteria 
were  exceedingly  lively  under  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  oxygen  ;  that  they  enjoyed  themselves 
apparently  equally  well  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid ;  and  they  were  quite  lively  in 
nitrogen ;  that  they  did  not  look  much  de¬ 
pressed  in  sulphurous  acid ;  that  they  got  a 
little  dull  when  put  under  cyanogen,  but  in  a 
few  days  recovered  even  from  that,  and  be¬ 
came  nearly  as  lively  as  ever;  but  when  they 
were  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  of  a  certain  strength,  they  im¬ 
mediately  ceased  to  move  and  live.  The  same 
effect  was  also  produced  by  spongy  iron ;  by 
a  short  contact  with  that  substance  the  bac¬ 
teria  became  lifeless  forms.”  The  bacteria 
experimented  upon  were  those  developed  in 
putrefaction,  and  were  not  capable  of  com¬ 


municating  disease  to  man  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
all  the  known  forms  of  bacteria  behave  much 
in  the  same  way  under  such  agents  as  spongy 
iron,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbolic  acid,  it  is 
probable,  says  the  same  authority,  that  harm¬ 
ful  bacteria  are  also  destroyed  by  the  same 
agents. 

The  minute  organisms  are  determined  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  and  the  method  largely 
adopted  in  examining  water  by  this  means  is 
known  as  Koch's  gelatine  process.  The  method 
employed  by  some  experimenters  is  shortly  as 
follows : — The  original  spores  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  being  invisible,  specimens  of  the 
water  are  examined  after  these  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gelatine  melted  and  mixed  with  the 
water,  and  placed  in  a  special  chamber  where 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture.  After  a  few 
days,  centres  of  activity,  or  “  colonies,”  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  it,  which  can  be  counted  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass.  Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,. 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
analysed,  month  by  month,  the  water  of  the 
West  Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction  Water 
Companies,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  colonies- 
per  drop  varied  from  three  in  November  to 
seven  in  May,  and  as  many  as  forty-five  in 
July.  This  is  much  purer  than  the  water 
supplied  to  the  City  of  Berlin,  in  which  140 
micro-organisms  are  found  in  the  drop  in. 
October,  and  thirty  in  February.  He  believes 
that  good  water  should  not  contain  more  than 
forty  micro-organisms  per  drop,  when  cultivated 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  collection.  We- 
shall  refer  to  the  value  of  this  conclusion 
presently. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  micro-organisms  in  water 
are  broadly  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  the  other  harmless. 
But  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
criminating  the  difference  between  the  two.  It 
is  claimed  that  certain  species  can  be  recog¬ 
nised  which  have  been  proved  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  producing,  if  they  have  not  been 
the  actual  cause  of,  certain  forms  of  disease. 
The  science,  however,  is  in  such  an  elementary 
state  at  present,  that  but  exceedingly  few  of 
these  dangerous  organisms  can  with  certainty 
be  identified.  Indeed,  Dr.  G.  Bischof,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year, 
concludes  that  “  no  bacteriological  water-test 
can  satisfy  the  demands  of  hygiene  unless  it  is- 
qualitative,  distinguishing  between  harmless 
and  pathogenic  microphytes.  No  such  test  is 
at  present  known.”  This  sufficiently  gives  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  though  we  think 
some  reserves  might  have  been  made.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  whole  colonies  of  bacteria 
might  exist  in  water  which  would  still  be  whole¬ 
some,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were 
of  the  particular  kinds  capable  of  producing 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  colony  of 
the  dangerous  kinds,  or  even  a  few  individuals, 
would  expose  the  drinker  to  infection,  and  if  it 
were  always  possible  to  detect  this  latter  with 
certainty,  the  quality  of  drinking  water  in 
regard  to  organic  contamination  might  be  fore¬ 
told  almost  with  mathematical  exactitude. 
Every  day  brings  fresh  discoveries  on  this  head, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  entirely  resolved. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
results  of  the  experiments  are  often  liable  to  be 
inaccurate,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  examination  of  the 
samples  of  water  submitted.  Water  is  not  the 
only  medium  containing  the  micro-organisms ; 
they  exist  also  in  large  numbers  in  the  air,  their 
germs  being  so  infinitesimal,  and  so  easy  of 
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translation  from  place  to  place,  as  to  find  their 
way  almost  everywhere.  Even  whilst  the 
analyst  is  dealing  with  the  sample,  it  may,  and 
frequently  does,  become  altered  in  nature  by 
the  addition  of  showers  of  these  small  germs 
falling  into  it  from  the  air  in  his  laboratory. 
Professor  Tyndall  found  that  in  passing  through 
his  laboratory  in  Albemarle-street,  which  was 
infected  with  germs  derived  from  old  hay,  to  a 
shed  on  the  roof  where  he  was  conducting 
some  experiments  on  these  lowly  creatures,  that 
he  carried  some  of  these  germs  with  him,  and 
so  infected  the  laboratory  above  also.  If  the 
-operator  is  not  extremely  careful,  therefore,  his 
results  may  not  only  indicate  the  kind  of 
organisms  found  in  the  sample  of  water  he 
is  analysing,  but  also  those  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  his  laboratory,  an  element  entirely 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  enquiry. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  zymotic 
diseases  may  be  contracted  by  the  public  through 
drinking  water  which,  when  delivered  to  them, 
was  comparatively  pure,  but  has  become  con¬ 
taminated  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  these 
deleterious  germs  in  the  insalubrious  atmosphere 
of  their  own  homes.  The  water  in  their  houses 
may  also  be  rendered  exceedingly  unwholesome 
through  domestic  carelessness.  Unquestionably 
the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect  are  those 
people,  both  in  high  and  low  stations  of  life, 
who,  from  various  causes,  keep  their  cisterns  in 
a  filthy  condition,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
what  few  zymotic  diseases  have  within  the  past 
few  years  been  suspected  to  be  due  to  water 
contamination  in  the  metropolis,  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  caused  by  gross,  inexcusable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  not 
attending  to  the  state  of  their  cisterns  and  water 
receptacles  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  quality 
-of  the  water  as  delivered  to  them  by  the  water 
companies. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
-argument,  and  it  may  be  useful  before  giving 
our  decision,  to  sum  up  both  the  chemical  and 
biological  evidence.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
-present  condition  of  science  it  is  not  possible 
-to  state  precisely  the  hygienic  meaning  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  chemical  water-analysis;  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  exists[as  to  the  interpretation  to 
be  placed  on  almost  every  part  of  it  connected 
with  the  detection  of  organic  pollution,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  previous  sewage  con¬ 
tamination.  But  it  may  fairly  be  conceded 
that  unoxidised  organic  matter  can  be  quanti¬ 
tatively  recognised,  and  although  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  organic  carbon  into  animal  and 
vegetable  cannot  with  certainty  be  effected, 
-and  the  result  is  thereby  prejudiced  in  a  certain 
degree,  yet  we  must  remember  that  practically 
the  whole  is  a  pollution,  and  in  many  cases 
•there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  due  to  sewage  contamination.  Professor 
Wanklyn’s  remark  on  albuminoid  ammonia  also 
must  not  be  disregarded ;  whilst  the  chlorine 
•often  affords  collateral  evidence  of  bad  quality. 

The  bacteriological  side  of  the  argument,  in 
the  present  condition  of  micro-biological  science. 


does  not  point  to  anything  very  definite.  It 
certainly  proves  the  existence  of  micro-organisms 
in  water,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
those  which  are  deleterious  to  health,  and  those 
which  are  not,  except  (it  is  claimed)  in  a  few 
instances.  When  the  connexion  of  specific 
organisms  shall  be  definitely  traced  to  certain 
diseases,  and  the  microscope  can  indicate  these 
organisms  with  absolute  certainty  in  water, 
then,  we  repeat,  the  bacteriological  test  will  be 
able  to  gauge  the  quality  of  drinking  water  to  a 
nicety ;  and,  seeing  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
that  direction  almost  every  day,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  in  the  immediate  future 
chemical  analysis  in  regard  to  organic  con¬ 
tamination  will  most  assuredly  be  supplanted 
by  biological  examination.  A  new  condition  of 
things  must  obtain. 

Our  advice  to  the  student,  then,  is  still  to 
adhere  to  the  chemical  analysis  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  mineral  and  present  organic  con¬ 
tamination.  It  is  not  always  quite  so  clear  in 
its  meaning  as  could  be  desired,  but,  rightly 
understood,  it  is  at  present  the  best  available 
guide  to  the  quality  of  drinking-water. 


STABLES,  WENTWORTH  HALL,  JACKSON, 
N.H. 

These  stables  are  an  example  of  modern 
American  stable  architecture  in  connexion 
with  a  large  private  residence.  The  exterior  is 
entirely  finished  with  shingles  stained.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Bates,  of  New  York. 


'Slmjlts. 

Electric  Bells,  and  all  about  them.  A  Practical 
Book  for  Practical  Men.  By  S.  R.  Bottone. 
(London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.  1889.) 

HE  “Preliminary  Considerations”  with 
which  this  little  book  opens,  will 
puzzle  those  who  are  endeavouring, 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  electrical  science,  while  they  cannot 
fail  to  amuse  others  who  have  already  mas¬ 
tered  the  elements  of  the  subject  from  some 
reliable  text-book,  written  by  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  what  he  is  talking  about.  We  learn,  for 
instance,  that  “  electricity  appears  to  depend, 
in  its  manifestations,  upon  some  motion 
(whether  rotary,  oscillatory,  or  undulatory,  it  is 
not  known)  of  the  atoms  themselves;”  after  this 
remarkable  introduction  there  is  given  an 
account  of  the  inevitable  experiments  with  a 
piece  of  ebonite  and  suspended  pith-balls,  of 
which  the  precise  relationship  to  electric  bells 
is  not  made  clear.  The  action  of  a  simple  cell 
follows,  the  old  confusion  between  negative 
elements  and  positive  poles  being  maintained  ; 
in  connexion  with  the  explanations  afforded 
there  appears  the  following  note  :  —  “  From 
some  recent  investigations,  it  would  appear 
that  what  we  usually  term  the  negative  is 


really  the  point  at  which  the  undulation  takes  i 
its  rise,"  a  statement  that  will  at  least  offer  the  : 
young  beginner  food  for  thought.  On  page  14 
is  shown  what  purposes  to  be  the  magnetic  field  l 
mapped  out  by  iron  filings  around  a  horse-shoe  i 
and  a  bar  magnet;  if  any  of  Mr.  Bottone's  j 
readers  try  the  experiment  for  a  bar  magnet,  , 
they  will  be  rather  surprised  on  comparing  the  ) 
result  so  obtained  with  the  illustration  given. 

The  next  chapter,  “  On  the  Choice  of  Batteries  j 
for  Electric  Bell  Work,”  is  marred,  at  the  com-  • 
mencement,  by  further  scientific  attempts  on  1 
the  part  of  the  author.  What  excuse  can  be  ; 
made  for  such  a  statement  as  this,  “  Nitric  acid  1 
consisting  of  1  nitrogen  atom,  6  oxygen  atoms,  , 
and  1  hydrogen  atom  ”  1  This  is  no  printer’s  5 
error,  for  at  once  follows  the  formula,  HN06 ;  ; 
surely  the  writer  might  take  the  precaution  of  f 
consulting  some  one  of  the  many  little  text-  • 
books  on  chemistry  now  published,  before  9 
stating  wrongly  the  composition  of  one  of  the  e 
commonest  acids  of  commerce.  At  this  point, 
any  further  struggles  with  elementary  science  e 
are  fortunately  abandoned,  and  the  instructions  s 
for  the  construction  and  management  of  cells,  i, 
suitable  for  electric  bell  work,  are  thoroughly  y; 
practical  and  well  expressed. 

The  sections  “  On  Electric  Bells  and  other  it 
Signalling  Appliances  ”  are  conceived  and  a 
written  in  the  author’s  happiest  vein.  He  very  i 
truly  states,  “  In  order  that  the  electric  bell-  •! 
fitter  may  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  his  sf 
work,  he  should  make  a  small  electric-bell  li 
himself.”  The  next  forty-eight  pages  are  t| 
devoted  to  very  clear  explanations,  the  value  of  I 
which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  sufficient  ti 
number  of  well-drawn  figures,  “  Horn  to  Make  q 
a  Bell."  The  trembling,  single-stroke,  and  a 
continuous  bell  are  all  dealt  with,  and  a  choice  <( 
of  constructions  given,  attention  being  also  d 
called  to  less  common  forms,  which  possess  !i 
certain  novel  features,  for  which  special  i| 
advantages  are  claimed.  The  next  chapter  is  i 
“  On  Contacts,  Pushes,  Switches,  Keys,  Alarms,  se 
and  Relays.”  Owing  to  the  greater  number  of  ■ 
devices  dealt  with,  the  details  are  necessarily  y 
given  less  fully  than  in  the  preceding  chapter,  r| 
but,  with  the  aid  of  the  cuts,  no  difficulty  \ 
should  arise  in  understanding  either  the  action  ii 
or  construction  of  the  apparatus  described. 

The  final  pages  are  “  On  Wiring,  Connecting- ;( 
up,  and  Localising  Faults."  In  view  of  the  fact  jl 
that  nearly  all  the  failures,  which  bring  electric  ii 
bells  into  disrepute,  are  due  exclusively  to: 
inferior  wire,  which  developes  faults,  perhaps  ini: 
a  few  months,  in  places  frequently  next  tot 
impossible  to  get  at,  we  wish  the  author  hadil 
written  more  strongly  on  this  point  than  he  has; 
done,  and  had  stated  specifically  what  wire,  in  ii 
his  experience,  stands  the  test  of  time.  Thee! 
competition  in  the  electric  bell  trade  is  so  keen;; 
that  even  the  best  firms  often  use  wire  of  veryit 
inferior  quality,  unless  otherwise  instructed  ;c 
and  if  the  author,  in  a  future  edition,  wouldj 
definitely  specify  the  insulation  to  be  used,  orn 
name  some  of  the  standard  wires  made  byb 
reliable  firms,  he  might  save  many  of  his  readers 
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from  ultimate  failure  and  disappointment.  A 
number  of  diagrams  are  given,  showing  how  con¬ 
nections  are  to  be  made  for  using  electric  bells 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  in  every  case  full 
explanations  and  valuable  hints  are  given. 

The  closing  sections,  on  localising  faults,  are 
eminently  practical,  though,  of  course,  no 
methods  are  given  beyond  such  as  can  be 
carried  out  with  a  few  Leclanch§  cells  and  a 
detector.  The  author  very  justly  observes: — 
“  When  the  fitter  is  called  to  localise  defects 
which  may  have  occurred  in  an  installation 
which  has  been  put  up  some  time,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  work  let  him  ask  questions  as  to 
what  kind  of  defect  there  is,  and  when  and 
where  it  evinces  itself.”  If  this  advice  is 
intelligently  acted  upon,  an  immense  amount  of 
useless  testing  will  be  avoided. 

So  far  as  the  practical  instructions  and 
explanations  contained  in  Mr.  Bottone’s  book 
are  concerned,  an  amateur  or  workman  engaged 
in  electric-bell  fitting  cannot  fail  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  their  perusal ;  but  the  scientific 
matter  is  antiquated  as  to  its  nomenclature,  and 
if  not  positively  wrong,  is,  to  say  the  least,  mis¬ 
leading.  For  these  reasons  a  little  discretion 
must  be  used  by  the  reader  when  the  author  is 
engaged  in  other  than  purely  practical  con¬ 
siderations. 


A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for 
Mechanical  Engineers.  By  D.  K.  Clark, 
M.Inst.C.E.  Fourth  edition.  1889.  Blackie 
k  Son. 

This  volume  furnishes  a  very  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  practical  rules  and  tables  collected 
by  the  author,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  based  upon  the  most  recent  investigations. 
It  furnishes  an  epitome  of  the  chief  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  mechanism  connected 
with  elementary  constructions,  and  provides 
useful  information  upon  the  strength  of 
materials,  labour,  combustion,  and  fuels,  heat 
and  its  applications,  steam  and  its  properties, 
steam-boilers,  steam-engines,  gas-engines,  hot¬ 
air  engines,  air-machines,  hydraulic  machines, 
the  flow  of  air  and  water,  mill-gearing,  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  machinery,  &c.  The 
subject  of  valve-gear  is,  however,  only  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  neither  the 
object  nor  use  of  valves  is  specially  described. 

The  author  quotes  references,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  he  appears  to  have  been  careful  of 
his  authorities.  His  references  suggest  reliable 
authorities  to  consult  for  further  information. 
The  book,  which  consists  of  984  pages,  contains 
353  diagrams  and  320  tabular  statements,  all 
numbered  consecutively  independently  of  the 
page,  so  as  to  be  both  easily  and  definitely 
referred  to.  The  type  is  clear,  and  the  last 
fourteen  pages  provide  a  comprehensive  index. 
The  work  is  designed  to  be  a  book  of 
general  reference  for  competent  practitioners, 
and  is  not  intended  as  a  text-book  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  learn  from.  None  are  gifted  with  a 
memory  sufficiently  retentive  to  be  able  to  write 
down  all  the  formula  which  an  engineer  has  to 
apply  in  calculation,  and  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  able  to  do  so  is  to  know  where  to  find  the 
information  when  needed,  also  to  understand  it 
when  so  found.  To  those  who  can  comply  with 
the  latter  condition,  Mr.  Clark’s  book  will  serve 
to  refresh  the  memory  as  and  when  required. 
The  mathematical  tables  which  are  added  to 
the  volume  contribute  to  its  completeness,  and 
render  it  a  useful  manual  for  reference  in  the 
office  of  the  engineer. 


The  Eiffel  Tower:  a  description  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  its  construction,  its  machinery,  its  object 
and  its  utility.  By  Gaston  Tibsandier, 
Editor  of  La  Nature.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  1889. 

The  preface  to  this  small  book  contains  the  usual 
exaggerated  flattery  which  M.  Eiffel’s  country¬ 
men  (the  book  is  a  translation  from  the  French) 
seem  to  delight  to  lavish  on  him ;  but  the  reader 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  this,  and  the  practical 
information  given  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
foundations  for  the  tower  is  of  interest,  and 
well  illustrated,  for  a  popular  book,  as  well  as 
other  portions  of  the  mechanism  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  lifts  employed.  The  remarks  as  to 
!  the  uses  of  the  tower,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
are  mostly  absurd,  and  have  been  invented  after 
i  the  completion  of  it,  to  give  some  colour  of 
justification  to  what  is  only  an  enormous  piece 
of  “  brag.”  M.  Tissandier  thinks  “  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  crowd  to  visit  the  great  monument 
is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the  criticism  that  has 
i  been  levelled  against  it."  That  a  great  many 
i  fools  go  up  it  is  quite  true ;  there  is  always 


plenty  of  that  kind  of  appreciation  to  be  had 
for  any  new  kind  of  folly. 

We  observe  that  Frenchmen,  in  writing  up 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  now  think  it  necessary  also  to 
depreciate  the  Forth  Bridge  and  its  engineers, 
even  to  the  extent  of  circulating  positive  false¬ 
hood.  M.  Tissandier  circulates  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Genie  Civil : — 

“It  is  in  the  setting  up,”  says  M.  de  Nansouty, 
“  that  the  real  difference  of  method  is  seen.  For 
the  Forth  Bridge,  the  works  are  furnished  with  the 
plans  of  the  fitting  and  with  the  parts  referred  to 
on  the  tracings  ;  and  some  margin  for  discretion  is 
left  in  their  adjustment  and  completion.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  given  for  a  certain  amount  of 
initiative,  and  there  is  need  for  the  employment  of 
a  varied  and  complicated  stock  of  tools  requiring 
mechanical  power.  In  the  works  on  the  Eiffel 
Tower  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  compli¬ 
cations.  There  is  not  a  boring  or  a  shaping  machine 
on  the  spot.  The  pieces  reach  the  Tower  complete 
in  every  way.  Each  piece  is  numbered,  and  fits 
on  to  the  preceding  piece  with  mathematical 
precision.” 

That  is  precisely  what  is  done  at  the  Forth 
Bridge.  Every  piece  is  completely  fitted  and 
rivetted  in  the  shops,  and  the  pieces  numbered 
and  marked,  and  then  taken  down  and  sent  on 
to  be  set  up  on  the  work.  We  do  not  believe 
the  French  engineer  who  has  circulated  this 
mendacious  statement  has  ever  been  at  the 
Forth  Bridge  works  at  all.  It  is  little  creditable 
to  the  common-sense  and  judgment  of  French 
engineers  to  have  lost  their  heads  in  this  way 
about  the  Eiffel  Tower;  and  it  says  little  for 
French  scientific  journalism  that  the  editor  of 
a  paper  of  the  pretensions  of  La  Nature  should 
publish  such  nonsense.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
our  corresponding  English  periodical,  Nature, 
lending  itself  to  this  kind  of  thing. 


Old  Houses  in  Wolverhampton  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  consisting  of  twenty  original  etch¬ 
ings  on  stone,  with  short  description  of  each. 
By  J.  R.  Veall,  Architect.  Published  for 
the  Authority :  J.  Steen  k  Co.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

We  cannot  much  commend  the  drawings  in  this 
book,  which  are  pen-drawings  lithographed,  of 
a  rather  coarse  style  of  execution  ;  and  the 
author  makes  a  mistake  (though  not  an  un¬ 
common  one)  on  his  title-page,  in  describing 
them  as  “  etchings  on  stone.”  Etching  is  a 
system  of  drawing  on  copper,  with  a  needle,  and 
the  term  is  quite  wrongly  applied  to  pen-draw¬ 
ing.  The  illustrations  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  record  the  features  of  the  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  of  considerable  interest,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  the  case,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
that  amid  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in 
Wolverhampton  many  of  these  buildings  are 
likely  to  be  removed  before  long;  and  Mr. 
Veall  deserves  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  old  town  structures  for  preserving  a 
record  of  these.  He  says  he  has  plenty  of 
material  for  another  similar  volume,  and  we 
hope  he  may  receive  encouragement  to  produce 
it ;  but  if  so,  he  should  aim  at  a  more  refined 
style  of  drawing. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,540,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  &c.  J.  Mason. 

According  to  this  invention,  half  the  hinged 
weathering-plates  are  cast  with  the  solid  portion  of 
the  frame,  and  the  other  half  with  a  suitable  pro¬ 
jection,  or  bead,  cast  with  the  swinging  portion.  In 
addition  to  these,  weathering-plates  with  projections 
are  used.  These  are  plain,  or  have  a  bead  in  which 
tongues  of  V  section  are  fitted.  For  hinged 
side-lights  for  vessels  the  invention  is  peculiarly 
applicable. 

12,641,  Apparatus  for  W.C.  J.  B.  Cook. 

In  the  apparatus  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  the  ordinary  governing  valve  is  used,  but  on 
the  top  of  the  valve  casing  is  fitted  another  corre¬ 
sponding  casing  wherein  an  ordinary  recessed  or 
bucket  valve  is  fixed.  A  passage  governed  by  a 
regulating  tap  passes  up  the  walls  of  this  casing, 
and  one  end  of  the  passage  communicates  with  the 
water-supply  pipe,  the  other  opening  into  the 
casing  above  the  bucket  value.  When  the  valve  is 
closed  it  is  in  its  normal  position,  but  when  the 
lever  of  the  supply-valve  is  released  the  water 
gradually  fills  the  bucket,  and  iB  forced  to  flush  the 
closet.  The  valve  and  the  actuating  mechanism 
are  both  claimed  as  new. 

14,666,  Flushing  W.C.’s.  W.  W.  Cottam. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  utilisation  of  the 
ordinary  earthenware  pipes  as  a  means  of  reserving 
waste  or  other  water  for  the  flushing  of  closets 
without  the  aid  of  tanks  or  cisterns.  The  invention  ' 


further  provides  a  watertight  flap  or  valve,  the 
upper  portion  left  open  for  an  overflow.  By  raising 
the  top  it  cuts  off  the  water  completely,  and  forms 
a  dam  or  reservoir,  and  by  raising  the  body  of  the 
valve,  which  is  done  by  a  handle  or  chain,  or  some 
such  mechanism,  an  effective  flush  for  the  closet  is 
provided. 

5,064,  Apparatus  for  Testing  Drains.  T. 
Kemp. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  iron  tube  turned 
up  at  end  so  as  to  pass  under  the  seal  of  the  trap, 
contains  within  it  a  small  glass  tube,  in  which  is  a. 
chemical  having  a  strong  odour.  This  glass  tube  is 
broken,  and  the  contents  flushed  or  forced  into  the 
drain.  The  smell  can  only  escape  from  defective 
parts,  and  thus  faults  are  found  and  localised. 

8,482,  Flushing  Tanks.  J.  and  A.  Duckett. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
syphon-tubes  as  part  of  a  trap,  solids  are  arrested, 
and  the  drain  and  tank  periodically  and  automati¬ 
cally  flushed. 

9,628,  Lavatory  Apparatus,  kc.  J.  W. 
Holland. 

According  to  this  invention  a  tube  or  rim  has- 
holes  at  intervals  for  flushing  the  basin  around 
which  it  is  fixed.  Water  is  conducted  to  this  rim* 
and  finding  an  outlet  through  the  said  holes,  striking 
with  sufficient  force  against  the  inside  of  the  basin 
to  cleanse  it. 

NKW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENT8. 

Aug.  19. — 13,036,  A.  Taylor,  Building  up  the 
Inside  of  Kilns  for  Burning  Enamelled  Bricks  and 
Tiles. — 13,046,  W.  Bramwell,  Chimney-tops. — 
13,050,  T.  Hyatt,  PavementB  and  PaviDg  Materials. 
— 13,051,  J.  Pierce  and  F.  Luther,  Enamelled1 
Metallic  Tesselated  Plates  for  Floors,  kc. 

Aug.  20. — 13,098,  W.  Edwards,  Fastening  or 
Fixing  Ironwork  to  Stonework  or  Woodwork. — 
13,105,  De  Pennefather  and  M.  Walker,  Chimney, 
Ventilating,  and  other  Cowls,  Heads,  or  Wind- 
guards. — 13,118,  A.  Clark,  Moulding  Planes. 

Aug.  21. — 13,153,  F.  Barnett,  Ventilating  and 
Purifying  Sewers,  Drains,  and  the  Interior  of 
Buildings  Automatically. — 13,160,  W.  Cruwys, 
Preventing  Down  Draught  to  Chimneys  and  Venti 
lating  Shafts.— 13,203,  J.  MacMahon,  Composition, 
for  Preventing  Decay  in  Wood. 

Aug.  22. — 13,228,  J.  Oates,  Painters’  Brushes, 
&c. — 13,267,  J.  Hamilton,  Circular-Saw  Machines. 
— 13,280,  J.  Arnold,  Disinfecting  and  Deodorising 
Sewer  Gases,  &c.,  in  Soil-pipes,  Drains,  kc. 

Aug.  23. — 13,289,  A.  Trengrove,  Window-sashes 
and  Frames. — 13,329,  C.  White,  Water-proof  and 
Fire-proof  Material  for  Roofing,  &c. 

Aug.  24. — 13,380,  G.  Zachmann,  Door-lock. — 
13,383,  H.  Perry,  Cornices  for  Rooms. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,188,  L.  Follansbee,  Traps  for  Baths,  Water- 
closets,  &c.  —  10,212,  W.  Read,  Painters’  and 
Plumbers’  Blow-lamp.— 10,655,  E.  Adams,  Securing 
Windows  and  Ventilation.  —  10,754,  J.  Dean, 
Flushing  Closets  with  Water  Waste  from  Sinks. — 
10,914,  H.  de  Lespare  and  W.  Shafts,  Manufacture 
of  Concrete. — 11,144,  H.  Johnson  and  T.  Wilson, 
Air  Supply  Ventilators. — 11,145,  H.  Johnson  and 
T.  Wilson,  Air  Inlet  Ventilator  for  Sash  Windows. 
— 11,146,  H.  Johnson  and  T.  Wilson,  Exhaust 
Ventilators  for  Chimney  Flues. — 11,252,  H.  Trimby, 
Self  Countersinking  Screw  for  Wood. — 11,385,  R. 
Gibbs,  Bricks  and  Blocks. — 11,387,  J.  Pullen,  Open¬ 
ing  and  Closing  Casements  and  Fan-lights. — 11,403, 
N.  Procter  and  Others,  Brick-making  Machines. — 
11,948,  J.  Lovell,  Hanging  Window-sashos. — 
12,257,  A.  Illidge,  Sash-fasteners.  —  12,459,  J. 
Mulligan  and  C.  Swindell,  Chimney  or  Ventilating- 
caps. — 12,578,  S.  Coales,  Door-locks  and  Latches. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  for  Two  II  ant  hi i. 

14,286,  J.  Ransome,  Artificial  Stone  and  Concrete- 
Blocks.— 14.327,  A.  Hutchison,  Construction  of 
Baths. — 14,663,  J.  Rogers,  Syphon  Cistern  for 
Waste-water  Preventers. — 14,653,  G.  Pankhurst, 
Brick,  Tile,  or  Slab  for  Building. — 14,990,  J.  Colton 
and  J.  Lambert,  Glass  Mosaic-work. — 15,152,  J. 
Denham,  Brick-machines. — 15,168,  A.  Bradley* 
FretSaws. — 15,176,  L.  Teale,  Fire-places. — 15,178, 
A.  Robinson,  Apparatus  in  Combination  with  Water- 
waste  Preventers. — 15,202,  J.  Shone,  Sewer  or  Drain 
Flushing  Tanks. — 15,203,  J.  Shone,  Ventilation  of 
Drains  and  Sewers. — 15,236,  J.  Dewrance  and  B. 
Church,  Cementing  Asbestos. — 16,214,  J.  Phelps* 
Eaves,  Gutters  of  Roofs. — 7,899,  H.  Price,  Sanitary- 
Dust-bins. — 8,188,  L.  Follansbee,  Traps  for  Baths* 
Water-closets,  kc. — 8,747,  J.  Beresford,  Water- 
closets. — 9,290,  A.  Elmendorf  and  others,  Water- 
closets. — 10,978,  W.  Bartholomew,  Baths. — 11,444, 
M.  Adams,  Roofing  Tiles,  kc. — 11,570,  A.  Boult* 
Closing  Devices  for  Keyholes  and  Locks. 


Margate  Main  Drainage. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  k 
Co.,  of  Battersea,  has  been  accepted  for  the 
execution  of  these  works,  of  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer.  The  contract 
amount  is  about  60,000J. 
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RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Aug.  13. — By  W.  B.  Hallbtt  (At  Chelmsford). 

Chelmsford  —  Lower  Anchor  -  st.,  “  Brickfield- 

cottage,'  ’  f .  £230 

10  to  17,  Lowor  Anchor-st.,  f.,  r.  £72.  16s.  p.a....  920 

7,  8,  9,  9a,  9b,  and  9c,  Lower  Anchor-at.,  f.,  r. 

£62.  8s.  p.a .  960 

Aug.  27. — By  J.  J.  Dbvbbbll  &  Co. 

Haveratoek-hill — 113,  Mansfield-rd.,  u.t.  63  yra., 

g.r.  £6.  15s.,  e.r.  £45  .  330 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. 

Port  Victoria,  Kent  —  Three  cottages  and 

la.  2r.  Op.  f .  660 

Frindabnry— “Goddington  House,"  and  2a.  lr.  10p., 

f .  3,300 

Aug.  28. — By  Jonbs  &  Sow. 

West  Ham— 63,  Upton-row,  f.,  r.  £18.  4s.  p.a .  166 

Limehouse— 35,  Ropemaker’a-flelds,  f.,  r.  £22.  2a. 

p.a . 170 

By  Vaughan  &  Co. 


Regent’s-park— 25,  Oval-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  £20, 

r.  £45  .  200 

Hampstead-rJ.— 13,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

£11,  r.  £70 .  600 

Aug.  29. — By  Moss  &  Jahbson. 
Clerkenwell— 21  and  22,  St.  John’s-sq.,  f.,  r.  £170 

p.a .  3,400 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Peckham — 115,  Aaylum-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

£9.  6s.  9d.,  e.r.  £32 .  176 

1,  Shielda-Bt.,  u.t.  64  yra.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £46  p.a.  ...  326 

Brixton-rd.— No.  372,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  £13. 10s., 

e.r.  £100  p.a .  720 

Chelsea— 6,  Lamont-rd.,  u.t.  65  yra.,  g.r.  £7,  e.r. 

£42  p.a . 390 

By  F.  W.  Glazibb. 

Tottenham  Court-rd. — The  lease  of  114,  Whitfleld- 

at.,  u.t.  20  yra.,  r.  £91.  2a.  p.a .  126 

By  Wbuls  &  Rbad. 

Upper  Clapton — 38,  Beechholme-rd.,  u.t.  89  yra., 

g.r.  JS6.  Ss .  220 

Aug,  30. — By  Pbothbbob  &  Mobkis. 

Victoria  Park — 107,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  64  yra.,  g.r. 

£5 .  330 

Stratford— 51  to  58,  Henniker-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  2a.  6d .  1,400 


[ Contraction t  used  in  thii  lilt. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  gronnd-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unerpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
eq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ac.] 


Hltsullittuit. 


The  Purification  of  the  Mersey  :  Action 
of  the  Stockport  Corporation. — The  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  says  that  the  Corporation  of 
Stockport,  at  a  special  meeting  on  the  29th  ult., 
authorised  the  purchase  of  ninety-five  acres  of 
land  in  the  township  of  Cheadle  as  a  site  for 
works  of  sewage  purification  ;  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Fowler,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  received  in¬ 
structions  to  schedule  the  land  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  necessary  plans  with  a  view  to  an 
early  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  provisional  order.  The  land  is 
described  as  highly  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  a  short  distance  from  Stockport.  In 
the  event  of  the  scheme  for  an  extension 
of  the  borough  being  carried  out  it  will 
be  comprised  within  the  future  municipal 
boundary.  This  action  of  the  Stockport 
Corporation  is  important,  and  must  in¬ 
fluence  that  of  other  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  Mersey  watershed.  It  is  a  practical 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Ship  Canal 
directors.  Stockport  has  from  the  first  shown 
a  great  interest  in  the  Canal,  and  its  Corporation 
seems  determined  to  do  what  is  practicable 
within  its  own  limits  to  purify  the  streams  which 
will  become  feeders  to  the  great  waterway.  The 
Council  passed  a  further  resolution  directing 
that  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  municipal 
and  local  authorities  above  Stockport  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  what  is  being  done,  and  requiring 
them  likewise  to  take  steps  for  dealing  with 
their  sewage  before  it  is  passed  into  the  streams. 
This  notification  will  affect  Ashton,  Stalybridge, 
and  other  towns  and  populous  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Tame. 

Guernsey. — Messrs.  Pepper  Sc  Boyes,  of 
London,  have  just  placed  in  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Guernsey,  a  memorial  window  to  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor,  Lieut. -General 
Elkington.  It  is  a  one-light  window,  with  a 
figure  of  St.  Michael. 


The  Technical  Education  of  Plumbers. 

— Mr.  W.  K.  E.  Coles,  the  Clerk  of  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  sends  us  a  copy 
of  a  circular  communication  (the  terms  of 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  T.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board),  which  is  being  forwarded,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Ritchie’s  suggestion,  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Sanitary 
Authorities  of  the  kingdom.  The  circular  accom¬ 
panies  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  highly 
influential  and  representative  deputation  which 
recently  waited  upon  him  to  ask  his  official 
aid  in  promoting  the  great  public  movement 
which  has  been  in  active  progress  during  the 
past  five  years,  for  advancing  technical  educa¬ 
tion  among  plumbers,  and  securing  the  National 
Registration  of  the  qualified  plumbers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thecircular  (which  is  signed 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Bishop,  the  Master  of  the 
Plumbers’ Company)  says: — “It  is  unnecessary 
to  occupy  your  time  by  referring  in  detail  to 
the  serious  evils  hitherto  and  now  suffered  by 
the  public  through  defective  and  unsanitary 
plumbers’  work,  or  in  remarking  upon  the 
anomalous  circumstance  that  while  it  has  long 
been  the  practice  to  require  that  medical 
practitioners,  druggists,  and  others  dealing 
with  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  possess  sufficient  training  and 
prove  their  qualification  before  undertaking 
their  duties,  there  is  not  at  present  any  cor¬ 
responding  safeguard  to  the  public  in  respect  of 
plumbers,  upon  whose  efficiency  the  health  of  the 
public  is  even  more  largely  dependent.  It  will 
suffice  for  the  practical  object  of  this  commu¬ 
nication  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  subject  has  been  very  fully  considered ; 
and,  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  a  large 
body  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Authorities, 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  architects,  educa¬ 
tionists,  and  publicly-elected  representatives  of 
each  section  of  the  plumbers’  trade,  a  system 
has  been  carefully  organised  by  which  the  edu¬ 
cational  status  of  plumbers  may  be  elevated, 
and  the  registration  of  qualified  men  provided 
for  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.”  The 
circular  then  goes  on  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  bodies  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
We  are  informed  that  from  the  response  already 
received,  the  effort  now  put  forth  is  likely  to 
materially  promote  the  object  in  view. 

New  Town-ball  at  Helsingborg,  Sweden. 
— The  jury  appointed  to  consider  the  designs 
for  a  new  Town-hall  at  Helsingborg,  Sweden, 
— for  which  there  was  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
petitors, — has  awarded  three  premiums  and  pur¬ 
chased  two  other  meritorious  designs.  The  first 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  Herr  Alfred  Heller- 
strom,  whose  design  shows  a  richly-ornamented 
Gothic  palace  of  sandstone  and  brick,  with  large 
round  towers  at  the  four  corners,  and  a  lofty 
square  central  clock  -  tower  over  the  main 
entrance.  Most  of  the  other  architects  had 
chosen  the  Renaissance  style.  The  exhibition 
of  all  the  drawings  in  Stockholm  has  attracted 
great  attention,  critics  maintaining  that  it 
furnished  a  fine  and  highly-creditable  proof  of 
the  ability  and  power  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Swedish  architects. 

The  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal. — The  work 
upon  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal  is  being 
actively  proceeded  with,  the  men  at  work  upon 
it  numbering  some  3,500,  nearly  all  of  whom 
live  in  barracks.  There  are  twelve  of  the  latter 
buildings  along  a  distance  of  100  kilometres,  and 
three  hospital  barracks.  Work  is  now  carried  on 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  nearly 
70,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  having  been  exca¬ 
vated,  at  a  cost  of  2,800,0002.  The  great  dock- 
works  at  each  end  of  the  canal, — viz.,  atBruns- 
biittelhafen  andHoltenau, — have  been  entrusted 
to  contractors.  The  entire  canal  is  to  be  fully 
completed  by  the  end  of  1894,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  section  long  before.  A  large  number  of 
the  workmen  are  Italians  and  Austrians. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  very  steady  and  very 
strong.  In  some  departments  of  trade  business 
is  as  brisk  as  ever,  whilst  in  others  it  is  rather 
of  a  halting  nature,  but  it  is  fully  expected  that 
the  demand  will  soon  be  very  heavy  again  in  all 
branches.  While  stocks  of  pig-iron  are  being 
slowly  but  steadily  reduced  the  demand  keeps 
fairly  active.  There  has  been  another  large  rise 
in  Scotch  makers’  iron,  as  much  as  3s.  a  ton 
more  being  quoted  for  the  Coltness  brand,  and 
from  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  ton  for  other  descrip¬ 
tions.  Finished  iron  and  steel  are  largely  dealt 
in,  chiefly  for  shipbuilding  purposes ;  the  ship¬ 
building  trade  continuing  very  prosperous. 
Engineers  are  briskly  employed. — Iron. 


PRICES  CURRENT 

OF 

MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

£.  a. 

d. 

e.  s. 

d. 

0 

0 

14  0 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

Birch  ,,  . 

3  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

Kim  ,.  . 

4  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

Oak  „  . 

2  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

3  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

„  yellow . 

3  10 

0 

5  5 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg . 

6  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log 

Deals.  Finland. 2nd  and  l8t  ._std.100 

2  16 
9  0 

0 

0 

4  5 
11  0 

0 

0 

„  „  4th  and  3rd . 

7  0 

0 

8  16 

0 

7  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

16  0 

0 

26  0 

0 

,,  „  2nd . 

11  0 

0 

17  10 

0 

0 

„  Spruce,  1st  . 

9  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

,,  „  3rd  and  2nd 

7  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in., 

pre- 

0  11 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  10 

6 

9 

0  0 

n 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0  0 

4* 

0  0 

64 

44 

b  4 

Tobasco  „ 

0  0 

b4 

0  0 

64 

Honduras  ,, 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

64 

Boi,  Turkey . 

.ton 

4  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

Bahia  . . 

14  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . 

foot 

0  0 

6 

0  1 

0 

9 

0  1 

3 

4* 

0  0 

64 

METALS. 

Ibon— 

Pig,  in  Scotland  . 

ton 

4  16 

0 

0  0 

0 

Bar,  \\  e.sh,  in  London . 

b  6 

0 

6  lu 

0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

4  16 

0 

6  0 

0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

6  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

COPPBR — 

British,  cake  and  ingot . 

ton 

47  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Chili,  bar*  . 

43  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

6* 

Lbad— 

Pig,  Spanish . 

ton 

12  12 
12  17 

6 

12  13 

9 

Tin— 

0 

0  0 

0 

Australian  . 

91  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

English  Ingots...  . 

95  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Zinc— English  sheet  . 

.ton 

21  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

27  10 

0 

28  0 

9 

Ceylon  . 

24  0 

0 

24  6 

0 

Paint,  Lagos  . 

26  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Hapeseed,  English  pale  . 

32  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

27  0 

0 

28  5 

0 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

6  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

,,  refined  . 

7  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

Archangel  . 

0  16 

9 

0  16 

p 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  iosertfon  under  this  heading  mast  I 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.'] 

BANSTEAD  (8urrey). — For  a  new  billiard-room  to  t 
“  Castleton."  Banstead,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  John  Jaques.  k 
Mr.  W.  If.  Woodrotfe,  architect,  214,  Great  Dover-street, 
London,  S.E. : — 

W.  Dowds . . . £630  0  0 

G.  Parker .  630  0  0 

W.  Taylor .  62110  0 

Young  A  Lonsdale . . .  602  0  0 

E.  W.  Sanders .  587  0  0 


BEDFORD. — For  2,000  tons  broken  granite  delivered  I 
at  Bedford  Station,  for  the  Authorities:— 

J.  Scott  &  Co.,  iDgleton . £0  15  0  per  ton  ! 

J.  E.  Page,*  Mountsorrel  .  0  9  9  ,, 

Ellis  &  Everard,  Bardon  Hill  ...  0  9  6  ,, 

Charnwood  Granite  Co .  0  .9  6  ,, 

H.  J.  8kelton  &  Co .  0  9  0  ,, 

Enderby  and  Stoney  Stanton  Co.  0  8  10  ,, 

Fcrgusson  &  Starkey,  Enderby...  0  8  10  „  ! 

*  Accepted. 


BELTON.  —  For  a  small  farm-house,  Belton,  Suffolk,  i 
for  Sir  Savile  B.  Crossley,  Bart.,  M.P.  Messrs.  Bottle  A 
Olley,  architects.  Great  Yarmouth : — 


J  as.  Leggett,  Yarmouth . £582  0  0 

Cork  &  Beech.  Yarmouth .  498  0  0 

Arthur  Bedwel,  Lowestoft  .  476  0  0 


BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  building  a  new  billiard-room,  j: 
and  making  sundry  alterations  to  the  main  building  at  the  il 
“  Beech  Tree,”  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Wall.  li 
Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect,  King-street,  Cheapside.  ] 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Dow  White,  15,  New  t 


Broad-street : — 

Holloway,  Deptford . £1,321  0  0 

Shewbrooks,  Bromley .  1,117  12  O 

Payne,  Bromley  .  1,070  0  0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  (accepted) .  1,0-43  0  0 

Robson,  Lewisham  .  927  0  0 

Peicterer’s  Work. 

Brown,  Camberwell  (accepted) . £118  0  0 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Municipal  Buildings . 

Sheffield  Corporation  ... 

R(W 

Dec.  2nd 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Burveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Granite  Kerb . 

East  Ham  Local  Board 

Sept.  10th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

8ept.  11th 

Paving  Footpaths  . 

Levelling  and  Making-up  Streets . 

Granito . 

Roadmabing  and  Paving  Works  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Staines  Local  Board  ... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Official  . 

H .  Mair . 

!:• 

Sewer  Extension  . 

Lambeth  Vestry  . 

Bromley  Local  Board... 

Hugh  McIntosh  . 

Official  . 

Sept.  12th 
Sept.  17th 

viv 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 

do. 

11 V. 

BoadmakiDg  and  Paving  Works  . 

Official  . 

Sept.  18th 

xiv. 

xiv. 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
Veatry  . 

XIV. 

R.  Walker . 

Croydon  Land,  Ac..  Co. 
Tilehnrst  School  Board 

Blake,  Haddoeh,  A  Co. 

F.  W.  Albury  . 

H.  Criap  A  Oatley  . 

Sept.  21st 

xiv. 

New  Works,  Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum . 

do. 

11- 

Street  M  orks  . 

Sheffield  H.gh way  Com. 
Essex  C.  C.,  Ac . 

Sept.  25th 
Sept.  27th 

xn . 

Alterations,  County  Police  Station, Chelmsford 
New  Coastguard  8tation,  Deal ... 

Official  . 

do. 

O.  Cannon . 

XV. 

xiv. 

Brick  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers  . 

Aylesbury  Local  Board 

Enlargement  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coulsdon  ... 
New  Post-office,  Barrow-in-Furness  . 

London  County  Counoil 
do. 

G.  T.  Hine  . 

C.  H.  Howell  . . 

do. 

Sept.  30th 
do. 
do. 

xiv! 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  ... 

Bingley  Local  Board  ... 

A.  K.  Preston  . 

xiv. 

Construction  of  Portion  of  Aqueduct . 

Manchester  Corporation 
Gloucester  Corporation 
War  Department  ... 

do. 

G.  H.  Hill . 

do. 

Oct.  3rd 
Not  stated 
do. 

xiv. 

Municipal  Buildings. .. 

u: 

Block  of  Stables,  "Wagon  Sheds,  Ac.,  Chatham 

do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

8alary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pag*. 

Clerk  of  Works  . 

Sewerage  Inspector  . 

Cheshunt  Local  Board 

2 1 . 

Sept.  11th 

xviii. 

District  Surveyors  (3)  . 

•Lancashire  C.  C. 

200L  each . 

Sept.  14th 
Sept.  17th 

xviii. 

KETTERING.— For  constructing  reservoir  embank¬ 
ment,  filters,  service  reservoir,  and  laying  three  miles  of 
mains,  for  the  Kettering  Waterworks  Company.  Mr.- 
Thomas  Hennell,  engineer,  0,  Delahay-street,  West¬ 
minster  : — 

W.  Cunliffe,  Dorking  (accepted)  ...  £12,379  0  0 

LECHLADE  (Gloucestershire). — For  the  construction 
of  Works  in  connerion  with  the  water-supply  for  the 
Farringdon  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Barfield,  F.S.I.,  engineer,  50,  Lancaster-road,  Stroud- 
green,  London,  N.  Quantities  by  the  engineer  : — 

Chas.  East,  Bnrford,  Oxon  . £1,462  11  11 

Jos.  Bowley,  Lechlade,  Gloucester- 

shire  .  1,445  n  5 

Drew  Bros.,  Chalford,  Gloucester- 

_  shjre .  1,437  19  0 

J.  Pickthall,  Leicester  (accepted)  ...  1,361  4  0 
[Engineer’s  estimate,  £1,363.  7s.  4d.] 


LONDON. — For  sundry  works  required  to  be  done  in 
alterations  and  additions,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
billiard-room  at  the"  Pegasus  Tavern,"  Green-lanes,  8toke 
Newington,  N.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward.  Mr.  Horace  T. 
Bonner,  architect.  King-street,  Cheapsido.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Alterations  and  Additions. 

Evans,  Upper  Holloway . 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  . 

Jackson  &  Todd,  Hackney . 

Spencer  A  Co.,  Lambeth  . 

Mollett.  Stoke  Newington. . 

Veale,  Stoke  Newingtou . . 

A'ew  Billiard -roon. 

Mollett  . . . 

J  errard  . 

Evans  . 

Jackson  &  Todd  . .* 

Spencer  A  Co . 

Veale  . 


.£1,833  0 
1,150  0 
1,120  0 
1,075  0 
1,019  0 


..  £371 


BROMLEY  (Ker.t  . — For  1,390  feet  lineal  of  9-inch 
stoneware  pipe  sewer  in  Bird-in-Uand-lane,  Ac.,  for  tbe 
Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Surveyor: 

A.  T.  Catley . £300  0  0 

T.  Adams  .  295  0  0 

O.  Bell  .  281  0  0 

Woods  &  Co .  279  0  0 

H.  Drury  .  270  12  9 

T.  Lansbury  .  214  0  0 

A.  Palmer  . .  205  0  0 

E.  Peill  &  Sons  (accepted)  .  190  0  0 


£1,360  12  2 
..  1,106  0  0 
..  1,099  3  11 


BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  making  up  the  several  roads 
hereafter  named,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh 
8.  Cregeen,  Surveyor : — 

Blyth-road. 

W'oods  &  Co . 

John  Mowlern  &  Co . 

T.  Adams . 

G.  Bell . 

A.  T.  Catlev  . 

E.  Peill  &  Sous . 

T.  Lansbury  . 

A.  Palmer  (accepted)  . 

Highland -road  (portion  of) 

W'oods  &  Co . 

G.  Bell  . 

T.  Adams  . 

J.  Mowlern  &  Co . 

A.  T.  Catley . 

T.  Lansbury . . . 

A.  Palmer . 

E.  Peill  &  Sons  (accepted)  . 

Weston-road. 

H.  Drury  . 

Woods  a  Co . 

A.  T.  Catley . . 

G.  Bell . 

T.  Adams  . 

J.  Mowlern  A  Co . . . . 

T.  Lansburv . . 

E.  Peill  A  Sons . 

A.  Palmer  (accepted) . 

Weston-grove. 


..  £381  0  0 
..  363  19  10 


..£453  14 


400  0 


330  10  8 
330  0  0 
324  19  9 


Woods  A  Co... 

H.  Drury  . 

G.  Bell  . 

T.  Adams  . . . 

J.  Mowlern  &  Co.  . . 

A.  T.  Catley . 

K.  Peill  &  Sons  . 

T.  Lansbury . 

A.  Palmer  (accepted) . 

Mccreland-road. 

Woods  &  Co . . 

A.  T  Catley . 

T.  Adams  . 

H.  Drury  . . . 

G.  Bell  . 

J.  Mowlern  &  Co . 

T.  Lansbury  . 

E.  Peill  &  Sons  . 

A.  Palmer  (accepted) . 


£317  2  10 
..  307  12  10 
,.  291  0  0 
,.  290  9  10 


(Kent). — For  the  construction  of  a  new 
road ,  330  ft.  in  length,  in  the  CoUege  Field,  for  the 
Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Sur¬ 
veyor  : —  “  ’ 

G.  Bell  . . 

Woods  A  Co . ’ 

A.  T.  Catley . . . 

Adams  . 330  5  8 

J.  Mowlern  &  Co .  320  0  0 

E.  Bell  &  Sous .  285  0  0 

A.  Palmer .  277  10  7 

1.  Lansbury  (accepted; .  275  17  2 

CATFORD,  8.E.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
St.  Lawrence’s  Mission-room,  Brookdale-road,  Catford 

Jerrard,  Lewisham . £180  0  0 

Laird,  Catford .  161  0  0 

Robson,  Lewisham .  147  10  0 

CHARLTON  (Kent). — For  a  pair  of  houses  at  Dean’s- 
common.  Charlton,  for  Mr.  George  Chapman.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dinwiddy,  F.S.I.,  architect : — 

Kennard  Bros . £900  0  0 

Martin  .  849  0  0 

T.  D.  Leng  (accepted)  .  8-15  0  0 

CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  small  house,  Drum- 
mond-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Henry  Gough,  architect. 
Station  road,  West  Croydon 

Smith  A  Bulled  . £395  0  ft 

Pago  .  373  0  0 

Bennett  .  316  10  0 

Saunders*  . 330  0  0 

*  Accepted  as  amended,  £300. 


FARNBOROUGH.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
schools  at  Farnborough,  Kent,  for  the  Famborough  School 
Board.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor 
1,  Basinghall-street,  B.C.,  and  Orpington,  Kent * 

K.  Lowe . £1,549  0  0 

J.  Otwav .  1,376  0  0 

W.  Pavnc  .  1,312  0  0 

Amand  A  Son  .  1,300  0  0 

T.  Orossley . .  1,289  0  0 

Owen  .  1,279  14  0 

Bomerford  A  Son .  1,242  0  0 

T.  Knight  .  1,169  0  0 

W.  Holt  (accepted  conditionally)  ...  1,100  0  0 

HERNE  BAY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  the  R.C. 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  8acred  Heart,  at  “The 
Retreat,”  Herne  Bay,  Kent.  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  archi¬ 
tect,  151,  Strand,  London  : — 

Thos.  Heath,  London  . . £5,956  0  0 

Grover  A  8on,  London .  6,898  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham,  London  ...  6,760  0  0 

Chas.  Trask  &  Sons,  Doulting, 

Somerset  .  6,637  0  0 

T.  H.  Adamson  A  Sons,  Ealing, 

Middlesex  . 5,566  0  0 

T.  L.  Greene,  London .  6,470  0  0 

Wm.  Oldrey  A  Co.,  London .  6,459  0  0 

E.  T.  J.  Adams,  Herno  Bay*  .  4,955  19  3 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  dock  and  foot¬ 
bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  Putney  Embankment, 
Putney,  for  the  WandBworth  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 


Alfred  Thom  . £1,295  0 

John  Mowlern  A  Co .  3,768  0 

Cb&a.  Killingback .  2,820  0 

B.  Cooke  A  Co .  2,672  0 

John  Aird  A  Sons  . 2,600  0 

Geo.  Neal  A  Co.  (accepted)  .  2.399  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £2,300.  | 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  Homerton  Work- 
house,  for  the  Guardian*  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of 
London.  Messrs.  Davis  A  Emanuel,  architects  : — 

Lewis  A  Son  .  £1,063  12  9 

Louch  . 1,671  13  0 

Whitehead .  1,463  0  0 

Barker .  1,-14;  0  0 

Hooke .  1,412  0  0 

Bax  .  1,314  0  0 

Jackson  A  Jennings  . 1,299  2  0 

Rider  A  Son  .  ]  ,295  0  0 

Barrett  A  Power  .  1,221  4  7 

Little  A  8enecal  .  1,200  0  0 

Young  A  Co . 1,189  0  0 

Holland  . .  1,179  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  .  1,143  0  0 

Seed .  1,13115  0 

Robey  .  987  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  new  Congregational  Church, 
Queen’s  Park,  Harrow  -  road,  London.  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  architect,  13,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  W.  : — 
Treasure  A  Son,  Noel  -  park,  N. 

(accepted)  . £6,059  0  0 

[There  were  fourteen  competitors.] 


LONDON. — For  various  additions  to  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Camden  Town.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  archi¬ 
tect,  26.  Great  George-street,  Westminster  : — 

Holland  A  Hannen  . £1,469  0  0 

By  waters .  1,335  0  0 

Stuart  (accepted)  .  1,253  0  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture, 
Mansford-street  School,  E.,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London : — 

Davis  Bros . £137  12  0  1 

T.  Cruwys .  10;  13  0 

C.  Willmott  .  85  8  6 

A.  Cook  .  67  15  0 

Barrett  A  Power .  66  7  0 

J.  W.  Nottingham .  60  10  0 

B.  K.  Reed . 69  1  0 

Thos.  Hooke .  52  19  0 

F.  Carter  .  62  9  0 

W.  Pratt  . 51  8  0  ! 


LONDON. — For  kerbing  and  channelling  works  in 
Norroy-road  and  Chelverton-road,  Putney,  for  the  Wands¬ 
worth  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  J.  C.  Radford,  C.  E., 


Turner  A  Son .  1 

Wm.  Griffiths  .  \ 

Alfred  Palmer  .  ( 

Thos.  Adams .  f 

A.  T.  Calley .  f 

Geo.  Bell  (accepted) .  £ 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £631.] 


LONDON. — For  decorative  and  sanitary  work  at  No.  33, 
Randolph-crescent.  Maida  Valo.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph, 
architect,  17  and  18,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  :  — 

A.  W.  Hammond . £490  10  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  .  448  0  0 

J.  W.  Falkner .  395  0  0 

J.  Martin  (accepted)  .  349  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additional  story  and  decorative  work 
at  No.  23,  Pembridge-gardens,  Bayswater.  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph,  architect,  17  and  18,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  : — 
R.  J.  Young  (accepted)  . . . . £385  9  0 
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OULTON.  —  For  two  pairs  of  cottages,  Oalton,  ne 
Lowestoft,  for  Sir  8avile  B.  Crosaley,  Bart.,  M.P.  Mess: 
Bottle  &  Olley,  architects.  Great  Yarmouth  : — 

Jas.  Leggett,  Yarmouth  . £936  0  0 

Cork  &  Beech,  Yarmouth .  822  0  0 

Samuel  Norman,  Blundeston  .  795  0  0 

Arthur  Bedwell,  Lowestoft  .  7t>5  0  0 


BOTIIERFIKLD  (Sussex).— For  new  residence  at 
High  8teep  Farm,  for  Mr.  Robert  H.  Halford.  Mr.  C. 
Stuart  Robertson,  architect,  Finabury-pavement,  E.C.  : — 

H.  &  E.  Lea,  London . ....£1,839  0  0 

Strange,  Tunbridge  Wells .  1,798  0  0 

Goldsmith,  Crowborough  .  1,793  0  0 

Mansfield  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells...  1,790  0  0 

Moon,  A.,  Rotherfleld  .  1,738  0  0 

Adams,  H.,  Tunbridge  Wells* .  1,688  0  0 

•Accepted. 


SALISBURY.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  Fisher- 
ton  Anger,  Salisbury,  for  480  children.  Mr.  Fred  Bath, 
architect,  Crown-chambers,  Salisbury.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  : — 

H.  J.  Kite.Fisharton,  Salisbury*  ...  £3, 

•  Accepted. 


)  10  0 


SOUTHBOROUGH  (near  Tunbridge  Wells).  —  For 
building  a  mixed  school  at  Southborough  for  the  Rev.  H. 
Deardon.  Messrs.  Brett  A.  Elphicke  and  Albert  Howell, 
architects,  50,  Queen  Anne’s-gatc,  Westminster  :— 

Mansfield,  Tunbridge  Wells . £1,620  0  0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells  .  1,466  0  0 

Punnett  &  Co.,  Tonbridge .  1,44-1  10  0 

Gallard  &  Son,  Southborough*  .  1,395  0  0 

*  Accepted  subject  to  alterations. 


STAINES.— For  erecting  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Staines.  Mr.  H.  Isitt,  architect,  Bradford  :— 

Ingram,  Woking  . £3,950  0  0 

Muthews  &  Mann .  3,937  0  0 

Grav,  Egham .  3,745  0  0 

Faulkner,  Walton  .  3,590  0  0 

WoodB,  Oatlands  Park  .  3,395  0  0 

Knight  &  Son,  Chertsey  (accepted)  3,380  0  0 

P.  Peters,  Weybridge  .  3,350  0  0 

G.  Reavell,  8taineB .  3,250  0  0 

Pillar,  Teddington  . .  2,987  0  0 


SWANSEA.— For  new  offices.  Fisher-street,  for  Messrs. 
B.  Evans  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  C.  Portsmouth,  architect, 
Swansea.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Thomas,  Neath  .  3,630  0  0 

Hilton,  Swansea  .  3,200  0  0 

Rees,  Aberavon  .  2,981  1  7 

Billings,  Swansea .  2,850  0  0 

Morgan,  Swansea  . 2^798  0  0 

Bennett  Bros..  Swansea .  2,788  12  9 

Thomas,  Watkins,  &  Jenkiiis.Swaneea  2,650  0  0 

David,  Swansea .  2,642  0  0 

Jenkins  Bros.,  Swansea  (accepted),..  2,325  0  0 


SYDENHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Conservative  Working  Men's  Club,  High-street,  Syden¬ 
ham.  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  architect 

T.  R.  Roberts,  Forest-hill . £463  0  0 

H.  H.  Stevens.  Pvdenham .  462  13  6 

Waddington  A  Co.,  Limited,  Syden¬ 
ham  (accepted) .  437  0  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  W.  (It  is  absurd  to  address  such  a  questiou  to  us  in  such  vague 
terms.  Cost  depends  to  a  great  axtent  on  materials  used,  locality, 
&c.  ;  and  "  pretty  designs  '  are  not  kept  la  stock  anywhere  that  we 
are  aware  of,  nor  would  they  be  of  much  use  If  they  were.  A  house 
has  to  be  planued  and  designed  for  its  situation  to  be  satisfactory. 
Chooee  your  site.  Bnd  go  to  a  good  architect  for  a  design  for  the  site. 
He  will  make  you  rough  sketches  and  an  estimate  0rst|. — C.  L., 
Paris  (address  noted  and  pamphlet  received). — Q.  M.  L.  (shall  have 
attention). — T.  G.  &  Son  (see  "Note”  in  this  number). — C.  M. 
(thanks). — R.  W. — R.  J.  L.  (amounts  of  tenders  should  he  sent). — 
E.  T.  (ditto).— F.  H.  B.  (the  list  of  tenders  Is  inserted,  but  we 
cannot  comply  with  your  other  request). — R.  K.  M. — J.  F.  A  Co. — 
W.  P.  F.  Co.— H.  I.  N.  (has  already  appeared). — T.  G.  W. — T.  W.  C. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  thenameand  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvinga/1  drosses. 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication i. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  aud  artistic  matters  should 

addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  bo 
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Swedish  Granites. 

country  in  Europe 
is  richer  in  granite 
and  crystalline 
rocks  of  a  kindred 
nature  than  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the 
granite  industry  of 
that  kingdom  is  felt 
in  all  countries 
bordering  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea.  Thus  Scandinavian 
granite  has  found  its  way  into  the  British 
market,  and  is  now  a  common  feature,  both  in 
Aberdeen  and  London :  and  competition  has 
become  so  keen  that  kerbing  and  pitching  no 
longer  pay  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  granite- 
merchants  as  they  used  to  do.  Small  blocks 
which  once  were  used  up  for  these  purposes, 
have  now  too  often  to  be  thrown  aside  on  the 
rubbish-heap.  Not  only  is  one  of  the  once 
most  profitable  branches  of  the  trade  brought 
to  the  dead  level  of  keen  foreign  competition, 
but  the  cartage  of  the  stone  from  the  face  of 
;  the  quarries  to  the  rubble-heaps  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased  the  working  expenses,  whilst 
the  accumulation  of  the  waste  material  is  a 
|  positive  hindrance,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
future  development  of  the  quarries.  From 
this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  where 
the  waste,  when  worked  and  dressed,  can  be 
sold  at  a  good  profit,  the  quarry-owner  is  able 
to  turn  out  ordinary  blocks  for  polishing  and 
engineering  at  much  lower  rates  than  other¬ 
wise, — in  fact  the  cost  of  the  stone  can  be  re¬ 
duced  all  round.  Certain  contractors  work¬ 
ing  their  own  quarries  are,  by  their  large 
capital  and  influence,  or  by  the  favourable 
situation  of  their  workings,  enabled  to  secure 
much  of  the  trade,  and  even  kerbing  and 
pitching  are  said  to  be  profitable  in  their 
hands.  To  the  average  granite  merchant, 
however,  the  small  margin  of  profit  on  the 
latter,  if  any,  is  barely  worth  troubling 
about ;  a  local  trade  is  done,  but  that  is 
all.  The  introduction  of  wood-paving  and 
asphalte  has  also  lessened  the  demand  for 
pitching. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  is  still 
an  enormous  trade  in  granite,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  a  greater  tendency  to  extensively 
employ  the  material  for  building  and  engineer¬ 
ing  purposes  than  there  has  ever  been  before. 
Whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  rarity  to 
see  the  stone  used  in  London  edifices,  it  is 


now  a  common  building  material  in  the 
metropolis,  and  so  far  the  granite  used  is 
mostly  British.  Here  and  there,  however,  the 
foreign  stone  may  be  found,  and  from  informa¬ 
tion  recently  at  hand  we  think  it  likely  that  it 
will  shortly  force  itself  still  more  into  public- 
notice.  Our  insular  prejudices  make  us 
believe  that  there  is  no  granite  so  durable  and 
capable  of  being  polished  as  British,  and  it  is 
fondly  hoped  in  certain  quarters,  that  this 
element  will  enable  our  material  to  hold  its 
own  against  all  comers.  This  is  entirely  a 
delusion.  There  are  bad  foreign  granites  as 
there  are  also  inferior  British  kinds,  and  both 
find  a  ready  sale  from  their  cheapness  ;  but 
there  are  granites  in  the  Scandinavian  penin¬ 
sula,  in  Finland,  and  in  Brittany,  which  are 
quite  as  handsome  and  durable  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  sent  out  from  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  or  Penryn,  and  many  of  the  former 
kinds  are  landed  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  at 
a  fair  profit. 

Hitherto,  although  her  sister  country, 
Norway,  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  Sweden  has  only  made  herself  felt, 
principally  in  North  Britain ;  but  now  she  is 
comiug  south.  Not  content  with  supplying 
the  major  part  of  the  paving  material  of 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen,  she  is  ambitious  to 
furnish  the  English  metropolis  also  with 
granite,  both  rough  and  polished.  Many 
Swedish  merchants  have  some  idea  of  the 
nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  British 
granite  quarries,  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
quarrying  and  polishing  the  stone  here. 
Even  if  all  this  were  not  already  known  to 
them,  they  now  have  ample  opportunity  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  as  we 
shall  see.  The  Swedish  Government,  through 
its  Geological  Survey,  has  instituted  minute 
inquiries  iu  this  country  respecting  our 
granite  industry.  This,  we  believe,  is  at 
present  only  known  to  about  half-a-dozen 
people  in  England.  Well  aware  of  the 
assistance  science  is  able  to  afford  industry 
iu  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  Government 
last  year  sent  a  practical  geologist  here  to 
thrash  out  the  subject.  The  series  of  articles 
on  British  granites  that  appeared  in  our 
“  Student’s  Column,”  under  the  heading 
of  “Stone  Quarries,”  in  the  latter  end  of 
1886 ;  and  a  long  leading  article  on  “  Granite 
Q.uarrying”  which  afterwards  appeared  (all 
of  which  have  subsequently  been  issued  in 
book-form),  had  previously  attracted  that 
gentleman’s  attention  in  Stockholm,  and  were 
made  the  basis  of  his  work  whilst  in  this 
country.  The  results  of  his  labours  have 


only  just  been  officially  published,*  and  the 
information  obtained  from  the  articles  alluded 
to  is  duly  acknowledged.  In  this  book, 
amongst  other  things,  the  author  shows  that 
Swedish  quarry-owners  and  proprietors  of 
polishing  works  have  much  to  learn  of  the 
British,  especially  in  regard  to  polishing  ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that,  whilst  we  polish  granite 
more  cheaply  and  much  quicker  than  the 
Swedes,  the  latter,  through  taking  more  time 
over  it,  do  the  work  better.  The  publication, 
of  this  book,  coming  from  such  an  authorita¬ 
tive  quarter,  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  Sweden,  in  showing  granite  mer¬ 
chants  how  improvements  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways ;  and  we  know  of  a  case  in  which 
one  of  their  largest  granite-owners  has  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  superior  methods 
adopted  in  this  country. 

As  Swedish  granite-merchants  have  much- 
to  learn  from  us,  so  have  we  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  them,  not  the  least  important 
desideratum  being  as  to  wdiy  they  are  enabled 
to  put  granite  into  our  markets  so  cheaply. 
But  if  we  wait  until  our  Government  sends 
out  some  competent  person  to  Sweden  to  go 
exhaustively  into  the  matter,  we  shall  wait  in 
vain  ;  though  it  would  be  no  more  difficult  to 
institute  such  an  inquiry  in  Sweden  than  it 
was  for  the  Swredes  to  come  here, — in  fact  it 
would  be  much  easier.  There  are  certain 
preliminary  points  in  connexion  with  Swedish . 
granites  and  the  industry  generally,  however, . 
that  we  might  now  profitably  discuss  in  the  • 
absence  of  a  more  complete  inquiry. 

Extensive  tracts  of  Sweden  are  formed  of 
Laurentian  rocks,  which  embrace  many  kindfe 
of  red  and  grey  gneiss.  The  former  colour - 
predominates  in  the  western  parts  of  tlie- 
kingdom,  in  the  north  of  Scania,  in  Ilalland, 
Westergdtland,  and  a  part  of  Wermlaud  ;  the 
latter  in  the  eastern,  in  Blekinge,  Soderman- 
land,  Upland,  Ilelsingland,  and  Medelpad. 
The  granites  also  are  numerous  and  of  vary¬ 
ing  structure  and  composition.  The  chief 
masses  belong  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Cambrian  period.  They  generally  occur  as 
great  masses,  which  follow  the  major  axis  of 
the  country  from  north  to  south.  As  a  rule 
granite  is  found  in  the  interior,  whilst  gneiss 
predominates  along  the  coast ;  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  marked  exceptions,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  furnished  by  the  tracts  whereon 
the  greater  number  of  the  granite  quarries 

*  “  Om  Granitindustriea  i  utlandet,  siirsKildt  Storbri- 
tannien.’'  (Sverigea  Geologiska  under8bkning.)  Af 
Hialmar  Lundbohm.  Stockholm.  18S9.  (Swedish  text 

only.) 
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are  situated.  The  two  crystalline  rocks  men¬ 
tioned  have,  as  usual,  but  one  name  in  the 
market, — viz.,  granite.  They  are  quarried 
chiefly  along  the  coasts  and  fjords,  and  in 
islands  in — 1.  Bohuslan;.  2.  Halland;  3. 
Blekiuge ;  4.  Sm&land ;  5.  Ostergbtland  ;  and 
6.  Stockholm,  which  districts  include  also 
the  principal  business  centres  of  the  country. 

1.  Bohusliin. — The  granite  in  this  district 
varies  from  fine  to  medium-grain,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colours  being  light-grey  and  pink. 
The  chief  quarrying  districts  are  situated 
west  of  Iddefjorden,  near  Hunnebostrand,  and 
Lysekil.  The  quarries  at  the  first-mentioned 
place  are  in  the  hands  of  Norwegian  mer¬ 
chants,  being  near  the  frontier.  Malmbn,  an 
island  near  Lysekil,  is  the  place  where  granite 
was  first  worked  to  any  extent  in  Sweden, — in 
the  year  1844.  There,  also,  is  the  only  polish¬ 
ing  establishment  in  Bohuslan,  the  oldest 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
granite  from  Malmbn  is  principally  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  is  of  a  brownish -yellow 
colour,  speckled  black,  is  very  fine-grained, 
being  largely  used  for  paving,  building, 
harbours,  docks,  and,  to  some  extent,  also  for 
monumental  purposes.  The  second  is  of  a 
light  salmon-colour,  slightly  coarser  in  grain, 
and  is  in  much  request  by  architects  for  out¬ 
side  walling.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  granite  has  been  used  for  this  pur- 
'  ose  in  Sweden.  The  third  variety  is  of  very 
ne  grain,  light  grey  in  colour,  and  suitable 
(so  far  as  such  a  heavy  rock  as  granite  can  be 
suitable)  for  carvings.  It  occurs  as  a  vein 
running  through  part  of  the  island.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Malmbn,  there  is  a  quarry  for 
paving-stone  in  a  similar  rock. 

A  coarse-grained  granite,  of  dark  greyish 
yellow  tint,  which  contains  much  smoky 
quartz  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  comes  from 
Ofiso,  near  Lysekil.  The  small  island  of 
Buholmen,  also  near  Lysekil,  furnishes  de¬ 
cidedly  the  most  handsome  granite  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  coarse-grained 
(Swedish  merchants  call  it  “  medium  ”), 
having  ragged  patches  of  pink  and  green 
felspar  with  smoky  quartz,  polishes  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  is  largely  exported  in  monumental 
form  to  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Aberdeen. 
Part  of  the  stone  in  the  island  is  fine-grained, 
and  is  very  extensively  raised  for  paving  and 
building.  Its  very  even  grain  and  colour,  and 
the  easy  and  cheap  method  by  which  it  is 
quarried  and  worked,  render  this  stone  a 
formidable  competitor  in  the  market.  The 
joints  in  the  quarries  are  regular,  running 
nearly  horizontal  and  vertical.  In  this  there 
is  considerable  analogy  with  our  Cornish 
granites,  the  weathering  along  the  joints  at 
the  surface  in  both  cases  having  influenced 
the  shape  of  the  hills  ;  the  result  is  that  the 
material  is  worked  on  a  rising  bed.  The 
inclination  of  the  u  bedding  ”  joints,  however, 
is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  the  majority  of 
Cornish  quarries,  whilst  the  beds  themselves 
are  not  so  thick  as  in  the  latter.  There  is  very 
little  or  no  overburden.  The  structure  of  the 
stone  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  dissimilar  to 
any  found  in  Cornwall.  A  coarse  red  granitic 
gneiss,  not  unlike  the  so-called  antique  Egyptian 
syenite  (really  a  hornblendic  granite),  occurs 
a  little  south  of  Lysekil.  Some  small  quarries 
for  paving-stone  have  been  opened  near  Gothen¬ 
burg,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps,  is 
called  Fiskebiick.  The  majority  of  the  quarries 
in  Bohuslan  are  close  to  the  sea;  there  are 
also  excellent  harbours  and  good  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  shipping  the  material. 

2.  Halland. — The  predominating  rock  in 
this  district,  and  indeed  in  south-western 
Sweden,  is  called  an  “  iron-gneiss.”  It  is 
principally  worked  near  Iialmstad  and  at 
Falkenberg.  The  stone  varies  much  in  regard 
to  colour,  structure,  and  relative  quantity  of 
constituent  minerals.  The  two  most  common 
kinds  are  (1)  from  Gutbranstorp,  near  Ilalm- 
stad,  having  flesh-coloured  felspar,  white 
quartz,  and  black  biotite  mica  ;  and  (2)  from 
Falkenberg,  a  dark-grey  rock  with  lines  of 
pink  and  white  felspar.  Thejr  nearly  always 
contain  small  crystals  of  magnetic  iron.  The 
stone  is  very  hard,  but  easy  to  split,  and 
makes  good  paving-setts,  although  the  joint¬ 
ing  is  not  regular.  These  quarries  also  are 


generally  situated  near  the  sea,  but  the 
harbours  are  not  so  good  as  in  Bohuslan.  The 
greater  part  of  the  material  is  sent  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  various  North  German  cities.  The 
dark-green  gneiss  (pyroxene-gneiss)  from 
Varberg  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best-known 
rocks  of  Sweden.  It  is  of  a  very  rich  colour, 
though  rather  too  dark,  takes  a  good  polish, 
and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
monumental  stones  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Large  quantities  are  exported  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Great  Britain.  This  rock  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  certain  monumental- 
granite  merchants’  yards  in  Aberdeen,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  that  city,  we  were 
informed  that  it  had  a  ready  sale.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  suitable  for  interior  ornament 
than  exterior  work. 

3.  Blekinge.  —  The  largest  quarries  in 
Sweden  for  paving  and  engineering  blocks 
are  found  in  the  small  island  of  Jjurko,  near 
Carlskrona,  where  the  stone  is  a  gneissose- 
granite,  having  red  felspar,  grey  and  black 
quartz,  and  very  little  mica.  It  is  very  hard, 
but  easy  to  work.  Other  large  work¬ 
ings  are  at  Sternb,  near  Carlshamn,  and 
KUfnen,  a  small  island  near  Ronneby. 
The  granite  at  the  former  place  is 
coarse-grained,  and  very  closely  resembles 
that  from  Tillyfourie,  near  Aberdeen,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  the  felspar  in 
the  Sternb  rock  occurs  as  larger  crystals. 
The  granite  from  Ivl&fnen  is  finer-grained, 
being  light-pink  in  colour ;  it  is  largely  used 
for  paving,  for  which  purpose  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  very  suitable.  At  Almo,  near 
Carlskrona,  and  at  Sandvik,  near  Carlshamn, 
even,  fine-grained  granites  are  raised,  the  tint 
being  red  at  the  former  place  and  grey  at  the 
latter.  The  stone  is  principally  exported  to 
Germany,  being  especially  used  for  paving  in 
Berlin. 

4.  Sm&land. — In  the  great  mass  of  granite 
forming  the  eastern  half  of  the  district  of 
Gothland  many  varieties  of  the  rock  occur, 
mostly  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental 
purposes.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
joints  are  generally  very  regular,  which  much 
facilitate  their  working,  causing  but  very 
little  waste.  The  red  granite  from  Vanevik, 
near  P&skallavik,  largely  exported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  is  coarse-grained,  the  quartz  is  light 
yellow  and  amethystine,  the  large  orthoclase 
felspars  occur  as  deep-red  crystals,  whilst  the 
mica  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  handsome  appearance  of  the  stone  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  delicate  tints  of  the  quartz. 
Yirbo,  north  of  Oscarshamn,  produces  a 
coarse-grained,  deep-red  granite  of  historic 
interest.  It  is  mostly  worked  for  pedestals 
and  other  monumental  purposes.  We  may 
mention  that  the  muck-talked-of  “  Sieges- 
denkmal,”  or  memorial  monument  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1871,  in  the  “  Thier- 
garten  ”  of  Berlin,  is  principally  built  of  this 
stone.  The  small  island  of  Jungfrun,  in 
Kalmarsund,  is  made  of  rock  of  very  similar 
appearance  to  that  from  Yirbo,  with  which, 
at  first  sight,  it  might  very  easily  be  con¬ 
founded. 

Polishing-machines  have  been  erected  near 
Vestervik  to  work  the  fine-grained  pink 
granite  from  Flivik,  and  the  almost  black 
granitic  rock  and  gneiss  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  .. 

5.  Ostergotland. — The  well-known  granites 
and  polishing  works  of  Grafversfors  are 
situated  in  this  district.  The  four  principal 
varieties  of  the  stone  are  all  coarse-grained, 
two  being  red  speckled  grey  and  black,  the 
third  is  pink,  and  the  last  bluish-black.  Not 
one  of  them  is  a  true  granite.  The  red  kinds 
are  exceedingly  handsome  stones,  the  coarser- 
grained  having  the  constituent  minerals 
much  crushed,  the  divisions  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  red  peroxide  of  iron,  whilst  the 
other  rock  has  light  blue,  almost  opalescent 
quartz.  A  celebrated  vase  in  Lund,  15  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  made  of  the  last-mentioned 
material.  The  fine-grained  pink  and  grey 
granites  from  Jonsberg,  east  of  Norrkbping, 
are  extensively  raised  for  paving  and  build¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  dark  grey  stone  from  near 
the  last-mentioned  town,  and  the  coarse, 
brownish-yellow  granite  from  Bankeberg, 


near  Linkbping,  are  chiefly  used  for 
monumental  and  architectural  purposes. 
Grafversfors  is  the  principal  granite  centre 
in  this  district. 

6.  Stoclihohn. — All  the  granite  occurring 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  very  fine  in  texture, 
compact  and  hard.  The  quarries  are  very 
numerous,  the  chief  being  at  Ilufvudsta,  the 
stone  being  principally  used  for  paving  and 
building  in  Stockholm.  Several  new  quarries 
have  recently  been  opened  between  that  city 
and  Upsala.  At  the  latter  place  the  stone  is 
dark  grey,  and  contains  a  fair  proportion  of 
hornblende.  This  fine  rock,  distinguished  by 
its  bluish-grey  quartz,  is  in  very  great  demand, 
being  the  only  kind  of  stone  serviceable  for 
building  purposes  that  is  at  the  command  of 
the  town.  The  new  foundation  of  Upsala 
Cathedral  consists  of  this  material. 

The  northern  and  central  portions  of  Sweden, 
although  possessing  agreat  quantity  of  granite, 
do  not  furnish  much  to  the  market.  A  fine¬ 
grained,  slightly  porphyritic,  red  granite, found 
and  polished  near  Elfdal,  in  Dalame,  is  a 
pretty  stone,  and  in  its  time  has  provided  the 
material  for  many  Royal  presents.  The  large 
polished  sarcophagus  of  King  Charles  XIV.,  a 
celebrated  vase  at  the  Royal  Castle  of  Rosen- 
dal,  near  Stockholm,  and  one  of  the  finest 
urns  possessed  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  are 
all  made  of  it. 

A  brick-red  granite  comes  from  Rbdjin, 
near  Sundsvall,  and  is  remarkable  in  that 
nearly  the  whole  rock  is  made  of  orthoclase 
felspar,  the  other  minerals  being  quite 
secondary  in  importance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  i 
varieties  of  Swedish  granite  mentioned  is 
from  2-56  to  2-67.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  from 
157  to  164  Swedish  pounds  (147 T — 153-72  lbs. 
English),  and,  when  put  into  water  about 
ninety  hours,  absorbs  from  3  to  7  Ort 
(12-73 — 29-75  grammes)  of  that  liquid. 

During  the  last  few  years  Swedish  black 
diorites  and  hyperites,  both  highly  crystalline 
rocks,  have  been  in  great  demand,  large 
quantities  being  sent  away  to  Germany  and 
Denmark.  Black  diorite  is  quarried,  amongst 
other  places,  at  Vestervik,  in  Smfdand. 

The  old  porphyry  works  at  Elfdal,  which 
are  well  known  in  England  and  all  over 
Europe,  are  now  closed,  but  the  splendid 
blocks  of  porphyry  found  in  the  district  are 
still  worked  at  a  more  convenient  place  by  i 
J.  A.  Melkersons,  of  Mora.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  different-coloured  varieties  ; 
the  old  works  had  about  thirty  kinds.  It  is 
mostly  used  for  rich  interior  ornament,  vases, 
urns,  &c. ;  also  for  tombstones  and  monu-  L 
ments.  Large  blocks,  however,  cannot  be  p 
obtained. 

Amongst  the  principal  firms  of  granite-  t 
merchants  in  Sweden  we  may  mention  C.  A.  f 
Ivullgrens  Enka,  of  Uddevalla,  the  Ilalmstads 
Stenhuggeriaktiebolag,  F.  II.  Wolff,  of  Carls¬ 
krona,  Kessel  &  Rohl,  of  Vanevik,  Nilsson  Sc 
Co.,  of  Vestervik,  the  Almo  Stenhuggeri,  and  | 
the  Grafversfors  Stensliperi.  By-the-bye, 
the  Swedes  have  a  standing  joke  against 
English  engineers  and  contractors.  The  first- 
mentioned  firm,  perhaps  the  largest  of  all,  is 
almost  invariably  addressed  by  them  as  “  Herr 
C.  A.  Ivullgrens  Enka.”  Letters  are  com-  y 
menced  “  Dear  Sir.”  It  may  be  well  to  k 
remember  that  “enka”  means  widow,  and  i 
that  although  the  name  of  the  proprietress  is 
Ivullgren,  the  style  of  the  firm,  following  r 
Swedish  custom,  is  “  Kullgrens  Enka.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  often,  i 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  drawn  attention  to  I 
any  similarity  between  Swedish  and  British  & 
granites  in  regard  to  composition  and  struc-  | 
ture.  The  fact  is  that  they  are,  with  but  few  j 
exceptions,  totally  unlike  each  other.  Some  | 
certainly  approach  (in  structure  only)  the  fine  1 
grey  Aberdeen  stones,  but  there  is  not  even  I 
the  faintest  indication  of  anything  like  a  j 
Cornish  granite  in  any  Swedish  stone  we  know  ' 
of.  Some  of  the  red  granites,  although  some¬ 
what  like  that  from  Mountsorrel,  in  Leicester-  • 
shire,  are  easily  distinguishable.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  a  man  who  really  r 
knows  his  business  ought  to  detect  any  of  the  ; 
commoner  kinds  of  Swedish  granite  in  the  ; 
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xnarket  at  the  first  glance.  This  is  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  it  goes. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Swedish 
granite  can  be  put  into  the  British  market  so 
cheaply.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the 
quarries  are  quite  close  to  the  sea,  in  some 
•cases  actually  on  the  sea-shore  (or  near  some 
leading  water-way  inland),  whilst  the  natural 
[harbours  and  shipping  accommodation  are 
very  good.  The  majority  of  British  granite- 
quarries,  as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion 
•pointed  out,  are  a  little  distance  inland,  and 
•carriage  to  the  nearest  port  of  shipment  adds 
•considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  material. 
Again,  the  joints  in  the  Swedish  quarries  are 
•often  so  regularly  disposed,  and  are  at  such 
convenient  intervals  from  each  other,  that  at 
many  of  the  workings  in  Bohuslan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  men  cut  the  paving-setts  from  the 
Tock  in  situ  by  simply  making  a  series  of 
•parallel  cuts  through  the  stone,  and  the 
material  is  so  free  that  this  is  done  with  the 
greatest  facility.  By  this  means  very 
little  labour  is  expended  in  masoning, 
and  there  is  not  much  waste  to  cart 
away.  In  England,  in  those  places  where 
the  beds  are  tolerably  regular,  as  a 
trule  the  beds  run  too  thick  to  enable  paving- 
setts  or  kerbing  to  be  cut  in  this  way.  The 
paving  masons  in  Sweden  often  quarry  on 
their  own  account,  and  sell  the  paving-setts 
'to  the  quarry  proprietor,  which  system  obtains 
'in  this  country  also  to  some  extent,  especially 
an  Cornwall.  We  are  informed  that  Swedish 
masons,  in  this  way,  can  often  make  os.  per 
•day.  Piece-work,  however,  is  the  common 
practice  for  other  branches  of  the  trade, 
except  in  regard  to  such  labour  as  cannot  be 
conveniently  dealt  with  in  that  way.  Many 
men  get  3s.  6d.  for  their  day’s  work,  but  some 
take  less,  depending  on  the  district.  Wages 
generally  are  lower  than  in  British  granite- 
quarries  and  works.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  in  many  ways, — not  the  least  significant 
being  the  circumstance  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Sweden  is  comparatively  little.  No  coal  is  found 
in  that  country  ;  what  coal  is  used  is  mostly 
English ;  but  some  of  the  granite-polishers  (as 
at  Grafversfors)  use  water-power,  which  is 
cheaper.  The  “  feathers  ”  of  the  “  plug  and 
feather  ”  wedges  for  cutting  granite  are  shaped 
■differently  in  Sweden.  The  “  feathers  ”  there 
are  square,  whilst  those  used  in  this  country 
have  rounded  backs  to  suit  the  sides  of  the 
boles;  there  is  no  doubt  that  ours  is  the 
better  shape.  Gunpowder  is  the  ordinary 
•explosive  in  quarrying,  and  as  foremen  in 
•Sweden  seem  to  understand  its  capabilities 
better  than  the  majority  of  our  men  do,  they 
are  much  more  economic  in  its  use.  Dyna¬ 
mite  is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed.  The  rent 
•(including  royalties,  &c.)  of  quarries  is  higher 
here  than  in  that  country. 

When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  care¬ 
ful  consideration  there  is  little  wonder  that 
Swedish  granite  competes  so  successfully  in 
the  market. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  as  well  point 
out  that  the  work  of  the  Swedish  Geological 
Survey  is  eminently  practical  in  its  character. 
It  not  only  maps  and  describes  geological 
phenomena  from  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view,  but  issues  separate  publications, 
written  by  men  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  subject,  on  certain  tracts  of  country  of 
•economic  interest,  indicating,  amongst  other 
things,  the  presence  of  good  and  bad  stone. 
As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  we  may 
cite  the  practical  geological  treatise  on  the 
district  of  Kalmar,*  in  south-eastern  Sweden. 
It  minutely  describes  the  granites  in  the  area, 
pointing  out  where  stone  of  good  quality 
exists  that  could  be  easily  worked  and 
•shipped,  &c.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  map,  on  which  not  only  is  the  area 
occupied  by  granite  clearly  shown  (together 
with  that  of  other  stones  and  minerals),  but 
the  particular  kinds  of  granite  are  separately 
mapped.  Thus  it  shows  the  areas  respectively 
i  occupied  by  foliated,  red,  grey,  coarse-grained, 
medium-grained,  fine-grained,  and  porphyroid 
granite.  The  possession  of  such  a  work  is 
invaluable  to  a  granite-merchant  in  seeking 

*  “  Praktiskt  geologiska  undersokniDgar  inom  norra 
dolen  af  Kalmar  Ian,”  &c.  Stockholm,  1884. 


sites  for  new  quarries  ;  and  it  is  often  instru¬ 
mental  in  indicating  the  presence  of  suitable 
stone  near  towns  requiring  the  material, 
saving  cartage,  &c.  Maps  on  this  plan, 
dealing  with  the  building-stone  areas  of  our 
own  country,  would  be  very  useful  to  British 
quarry-owners,  and  they  could  be  executed 
for  very  little  money.  The  stone  industry, 
from  its  f&agnitude  and  the  thousands  of  men 
employed  in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  country ;  but,  like  as  in  regard  to  other 
industries,  we  fear  that  the  time  is  still  in  the 
dim  and  distant  future  when  the  British 
Government  will  take  enough  interest  in  it 
as  to  place  sufficient  funds  in  the  hands  of 
our  Geological  Surveys  to  enable  them  to 
publish  a  series  of  this  kind  of  practical 
geological  maps.  "We  are  far  behind  some 
Continental  countries  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  scientific  things  of  a  kindred  nature. 


NOTES. 

HE  conditions  of  competition  for 
the  new  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Sheffield  deserve  notice,  amid  the 
frequently  ill-regulated  competi¬ 
tion  schemes  of  the  day,  for  the  sensible 
and  fair  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed. 
The  first  competition  is  to  be  a  sketch  one, 
open  to  all  comers,  and  appears  to  fulfil  the 
proper  conditions  of  a  sketch  competition : 
the  scale  of  the  drawings  is  to  be  Tl(!-  in.  to  a 
foot  ;  the  drawings  are  limited  to  plans,  two 
sections,  and  an  elevation,  on  strainers 
2'  0"  x  1'  6"  in  size ;  alternative  designs 
(often  sent  in  by  young  competitors,  with  a 
notion  of  having  “  a  double  chance  ”)  are  to 
be  ruled  out.  A  schedule  of  accommodation 
is  added,  with  the  sizes  of  the  rooms  re¬ 
quired, but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  “sug¬ 
gestive  sizes”  only,  and  not  absolutely  binding; 
a  relaxation  which  removes  a  great  stumbling- 
block  often  felt  in  competition  plans,  when  a 
demand  for  precise  adherence  to  specified 
sizes  breaks  a  plan  down  at  some  one  point, 
just  when  the  principal  difficulties  are  got 
over.  The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  will  select 
six  sets  from  these,  under  the  advice  of  their 
assessor,  and  600/.  will  be  distributed  equally 
among  these  selected  men  for  providing  such 
further  drawings  as  may  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  final  selection.  The  assessor  will 
be  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  both  competitions ;  but 
the  Corporation  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  ultimately  deciding  which  design 
they  will  accept.  From  the  terms  and  spirit 
of  their  conditions,  however,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  they  intend  to  give  all  proper 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  assessor.  This 
ought  to  be  a  model  competition,  and  we 
hope  the  result  will  be  a  fine  building  for 
Sheffield.  _ 

HAWKSMOOR’S  well-known  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  at  the  comer  of 
Lombard -street  and  King  William  -  street, 
has  been  closed  till  further  notice,  pending  an 
investigation  into  its  sanitary  condition.  From 
a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  City  Press, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  evil  smells  which 
are  complained  of  are  attributable  to  inter¬ 
ments  in  the  vaults  below ;  but  personal  in¬ 
spection  and  inquiry  do  not  enable  us  to  take 
this  view  of  the  case.  In  company  with  Mr. 
H.  D.  Phillips,  the  Vestry  Clerk,  we  have 
this  week  visited  the  church.  On  descending 
into  the  vaults  we  were  unable  to  detect  any 
unpleasant  odour ;  and  from  the  fact  that, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Penrose,  all  the 
coffins  and  graves  in  the  vaults  were  some 
years  ago  covered  with  layers  of  charcoal  and 
cement  concrete,  to  an  aggregate  depth  of  5  ft. 
or  6ft.,  the  top  of  the  concrete  being  her¬ 
metically  closed  by  a  rendering  of  fine  cement, 
we  did  not  anticipate  any  other  result  of  our 
investigation  on  this  head.  Mr.  Phillips  him¬ 
self  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the 
scare  which  has  led  to  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  church  is  unduly  alarmist  in  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  he  had 
at  times  perceived  a  bad  odour  apparently 
proceeding  from  behind  the  wall-panelling. 
(This  might  be  due  to  the  decaying  remains  of 
a  dead  mouse  or  rat.)  One  of  the  pew- 


openers,  too,  told  us  that  when  the  church  was 
first  opened  in  the  morning  the  bad  smells 
were  very  apparent,  and  that  she  has  herself 
suffered  much  from  sore  throat.  The  church 
is,  no  doubt,  in  an  insanitary  condition  ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  were  able  to  form  a  judgment, 
its  insanitary  condition  is  due, — firstly,  to 
want  of  adequate  ventilation ;  secondly,  to  a 
defective  water-closet,  very  badly  placed; 
and,  perhaps,  thirdly,  to  sewer-air  emitted 
from  a  sewer-gully  or  grid  in  King 
William-street,  close  to  the  side  door  of  the 
church.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  air  of  the 
church  seems  to  be  perpetually  stagnant, 
and  no  wonder,  for  apparently  the  only  pro¬ 
vision  ever  made  for  ventilation  is  by  four 
“  hoppers,”  one  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
four  large  lunettes  which  form  the  clearstory 
windows.  Of  these  four  hoppers,  one  cannot 
be  opened  at  all,  owing  to  failure  of  the  gear, 
and  another  is  not  opened  because  it  is  broken 
and  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  only  two  of 
these  small  openings,  therefore,  are  available 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  church.  The  only 
other  windows  in  the  church  arc  the  four  at 
a  lower  level  on  the  south  side,  next  King 
William-street,  and  these  do  not  open  at  all, 
although  the  heads  could  easily  be  made  to  do 
so.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  water-closet  is 
an  old  one  of  the  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
kind  known  as  the  “  pan  closet  ” ;  its  water 
supply  is  so  defective  that  at  times  it  is 
without  any  at  all;  and  it  is  placed  in  a 
most  cramped  and  confined  situation,  in  a 
narrow  low  recess  leading  out  of  a  narrow 
passage  leading  from  the  vestry.  There  is 
no  ventilation  from  the  closet  except  by  an 
opening  above  the  top  of  the  door  into  this 
passage,  the  other  end  of  which  leads  to  the 
open  air.  The  current  of  air,  we  should  say, 
is  generally  inwards  along  this  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  towards  the  vestry,  and  thence,  no 
doubt,  through  the  vestry  into  the  church. 
We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that 
there  is  quite  sufficient  in  these  facts  to 
account  for  the  bad  air  in  the  church, 
without  attributing  it  to  the  interments,  or 
even  to  the  whiff  of  sewer-air  which  assailed 
our  nostrils  as  we  passed  along  the  pavement 
of  King  William-street.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  church 
are  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 

AMONG  the  exhibits  at  the  Berlin  Acci¬ 
dent  Prevention  Exhibition, — which  has 
proved  a  great  success, — a  model  theatre 
attracts  much  notice,  furnished  with  all 
safety  appliances.  For  the  prevention  and 
arrest  of  fire,  all  the  materials  used  in  its 
construction  are  impregnated  with  a  chemical 
solution,  said  to  be  fireproof ;  whilst  the 
ordinary  drop-curtain, — there  being  also  an 
iron  one  behind, — is  made  of  cow-hair,  a 
material  which,  it  is  said,  is  excellent  for  the 
urrest  of  flames.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  exits  for  a  rapid  emptying  of  the  building, 
worked  on  various  systems,  the  opening  of 
some  being  effected  direct  from  the  machine- 
room  behind  the  stage  by  means  of  electricity, 
whilst  others  show  different  lock-and-key 
systems.  In  the  roof  are  huge  shutters,  which 
may  be  opened  from  below  to  admit  of  the  escape 
of  smoke.  Another  novelty  is  a  lever  upon 
the  back  of  every  seat  in  the  theatre,  which, 
by  a  single  twist  of  the  hand,  turns  the  chair 
up  horizontally  aside  against  the  next  one, 
whereby  lengthways  passages  are  formed 
when  deoired.  There  is  no  other  illumination 
in  the  house  but  the  electric  light,  worked  by 
a  dynamo  ;  but,  in  case  this  supply  has  to  be 
turned  off,  there  is  a  large  number  of  glow- 
lamps  fed  directly  from  accumulators.  This 
last  feature  is  an  excellent  one.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  probable  that  such  complications  of  con¬ 
trivance  as  are  here  described  will  only 
prove  a  source  of  confusion  in  the  event  of 
danger,  and  that  such  model  theatres  are  of 
more  interest  as  popular  exhibits  than  they 
will  ever  be  in  practice. 

a  HIE  thanks  of  architects  and  archaeologists 
are  due  to  the  Standard  for  helping  to 
spread  a  protest  against  the  careless  treatment 
of  monumental  brasses.  The  “  restorer  ”  is 
not  always  the  Vandal  he  is  painted ;  but 
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restorations  are  sometimes  undertaken  by 
ignorant  or  frankly  “  Philistine  ”  persons,  who 
sorely  need  to  be  reminded  both  of  the  reve¬ 
rence  due  to  the  monuments  of  the  dead  and 
of  their  real  value  as  contemporary  evidence 
of  historic  facts,  and  such  persons  are  more 
easily  moved  by  an  article  in  a  daily  paper 
than  by  all  the  protests  that  have  ever  been 
made  by  architects  and  others  who  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
matter.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  special  acts  complained  of, — 
namely,  the  taking  up  of  brasses  from  the 
pavement  and  placing  them  against  a  wall, — is 
frequently  the  only  way  to  preserve  them 
from  being  effaced  by  the  feet  of  worshippers. 

THE  autumn  issue  of  the  “  Mittheilungen  ” 
of  the  Athenian  German  Institute  is, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  a  thin  and  some¬ 
what  meagre  number.  The  Prussian  military 
service  had  irrevocably  claimed  Dr.  Dbrpfeld 
(we  hope  for  the  last  time)  for  the  space  of 
three  summer  months,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  no  architectural  and  topographical 
report  from  his  hand.  Dr.  Wolters,  however, 
ives  an  interesting  provisional  account  of  the 
iscoveries  in  the  dome-shaped  tomb  (Kuppel- 
grab)  at  Pali,  which  are  to  be  published  in 
further  detail  by  the  discoverer,  M.  Tsountas, 
in  the  “Ephemeris.”  Pending  this  publication, 
we  may  note  that  among  the  discoveries  are 
several  swords  of  the  well-known  Mycenae 
type,  forty  archaic  engraved  stones,  and,  above 
all,  two  magnificent  golden  cups,  elaborately 
wrought,  on  one  of  them  a  design  of  palm- 
trees  and  a  cattle  hunt,  which  promises  to  be 
of  great  archaeological  importance.  Perhaps 
the  paper  of  most  general  interest,  however, 
is  one  by  Ilerr  Bliimner ;  he  publishes 
a  vase  found  at  Lokris,  and  now 
in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Athens,  on 
which  is  represented  the  inside  of  a  potter’s 
workshop.  The  walls  are  hung  round  with 
shelves,  on  which  stand  vases  of  various 
shapes.  The  master  of  the  shop  is  seated  in 
the  middle,  and  holds  a  cylix  in  the  left 
hand  ;  with  the  right  he  aims  a  blow  at  a  re¬ 
treating  slave.  One  is  tempted  to  hope  the 
blow  will  not  reach  its  mark,  as  the  slave 
holds  in  his  hand  a  number  of  drinking-cups 
piled  one  above  the  other.  These  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  with  as  much  dexterity  as  that  with  which 
a  modern  waiter  balances  a  pile  of  plates. 
Worse,  however,  is  going  on  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  picture — an  unfortunate  slave  is 
hung  up  by  the  feet  and  wrists  to  the  ceiling, 
and  in  this  position  is  being  severely  beaten. 

SIGNOR  GAMURRINI  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  festal  address  on  the 
anniversary  of  “  Rome’s  Birthday  ”  a  very 
curious  Etruscan  monument  from  the  Chiusi 
Museum.  The  address  is  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Roman  section  of  the 
Mittheilungen  (1889,  iv.,  fasc.  2),  and  the 
Etruscan  cippus  discussed  is  reproduced  in 
phototype  on  Plate  iv.  The  quadrangular 
monument  is  decorated  on  three  of  its  sides 
with  low  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the 
early  Italian  matrimonial  rites.  The  principal 
representation  consists  of  three  figures,  two 
men  and  a  woman,  over  whose  heads  two 
attendants  hold  a  large  piece  of  fringed 
drapery.  This  is  a  very  graphic  presentment 
of  the  ceremony  of  co-nubium ;  the  drapery 
is  the  nubes.  The  generation, — now  rapidly 
passing, — that  U3ed  to  learn  “  Henry’s  Latin 
Grammar,”  were  always  taught — 

Nubere  is  of  the  female  said, 

The  English  of  it  is  to  wed. 

It  appears  from  this  monument  that  the  verse 
only  tells  half  the  truth.  The  man,  as  well 
as  the  woman,  when  married,  was  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  nuptus ,  i.e.,  “  under  a  cloud,”  and,  it 
appears  the  bride's  father  also.  Into  his 
.somewhat  fanciful  speculation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  church  ceremony,  and  as  con¬ 
necting  with  Neptunus  (Nwptunus),  we  will 
not  follow  Sig.  Gamurrini.  One  end  of  the 
cippus  is  decorated  with  a  scene  from  the 
other  form  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
coemptio,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  mixed 
scene  of  sport  and  tillage,  which  lias  not  any 
very  apparent  meaning.  Altogether,  the 


cippus  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  classical 
scholars  and  students  of  ancient  custom. 


WE  have  recently  received  the  official 
report  of  the  Third  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
It  contains  some  very  able  papers  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  building,  and  the 
discussions  include  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
reading.  The  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  enlightened  interest  which  it  appears 
to  take  in  the  education  of  building  artisans 
Their  legislative  Committee  have  presented 
a  report  on  the  best  system  of  education  for 
a  man  who  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  “  regu¬ 
lar  journeyman  in  the  building  trades,”  in 
which  they  recommend  first,  the  serving  of  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  a  mechanical 
trade  school  ;  second,  a  term  of  practice 
with  an  employer  on  actual  work ;  finally, 
“  completion  of  the  education  of  the  mechanic 
to  be  acknowledged  after  a  proper  exami¬ 
nation  has  been  passed  before  a  Board  of 
Examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Association  of  Builders  to  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  belong,”  and  the  issue  of  a 
certificate  bv  the  said  Association.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  recommendation  that 
this  method  be  “persistently  agitated,”  and 
that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to 
have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  report  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  practical 
issue. 

OOME  extensive  repairs  are  about  to  be 
O  carried  out  at  Abbots  Langley  manor-house, 
Hertfordshire,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Ayres,  of  Watford,  architect,  for  the  governing 
bodies  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  The  village,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Chiltern  Langley,  in  Cashio 
hundred,  lies  near  to  St.  Albans,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  theBulbourne.  According  to  Domesday 
survey,  the  demesne  was  given  to  the  monks 
of  that  Abbey,  whence  its  name,  by  /Egelwyn, 
surnamed  the  Black,  and  Wyniflehd,  his 
wife.  King  John  confirmed  this  grant  where¬ 
with  to  equip  the  monks  with  clothing. 
Having  passed  to  the  Crown  at  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion,  the  manor  was  conveyed  by  James  I. 
to  one  Francis  Combe,  of  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead.  Combg,  having  no  children,  pro¬ 
vided  by  his  will,  dated  in  1641 ,  for 
the  endowment  of  a  school  here,  and  de¬ 
vised  this  property  to  the  two  colleges  for 
the  education  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
kindred  in  perpetuity.  His  wife  Jane’s  effigy 
is  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  English  church,  or  chauntry,  for  the 
Survey  speaks  of  a  priest  as  in  residence 
here.  A  nave  and  two  aisles  were  added  to 
the  old  chancel  circa  1200 ;  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  by  Abbot  John  de  la  Mook  in 
1396-140L  Here  is  also  a  monument  to 
Robert  Raymond,  Baron  Langley,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  with  a  recumbent, 
figure  clad  in  judicial  robes  (1732).  The 
church  was  restored  and  reseated  twenty-two 
years  since.  Nicholas  de  Breakspear,  who, 
in  December,  1154,  was  elected  Pope  by  style 
of  Adrian  IV.,  is  commonly  stated  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Abbots  Langley ;  the  place 
whence  he  took  his  agnomen  lay  within  the 
adjoining  parish  of  St.  Michael. 

N  illustrated  essay  on  Haddon  Hall,  which 
originally  appeared  as  an  article  in  our 
columns,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  author, 
Mr.  .1.  A.  Gotch,  as  a  pamphlet.*  The  illus¬ 
trations,  most  of  which  also  appeared  as 
accompaniments  to  the  original  article,  ai-e 
reproduced  from  pen  drawings  by  Mr.  T. 
Gnrratt.  Under  the  circumstances,  for  us  to 
specially  recommend  it  would  perhaps,  in  the 
words  of  Portia,  “come  too  near  topraising 
of  ourselves” ;  but  we  believe  those  who  are 
interested  in  Iladdon,  either  because  they 
have  seen  it  or  because  they  are  going  to  see 
it,  will  find  the  sketches  pleasant  and  correct 
memoranda  of  picturesque  corners  of  the 
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building,  and  Mr.  Gotch’s  remarks  interest¬ 
ing  in  style  and  archaeological  matter. 

IN  the  last  number  of  L' Architecture  M. 

Boussard  discusses,  under  the  head  of 
“  L’Hygiene  des  Habitations,”  the  question 
“  Doit-on  laisser  subsister  la  respiration 
murale  ”?  in  other  words,  should  we  encour¬ 
age  porous  walls  as  an  assistance  to  ventila¬ 
tion?  M.  Boussard  argues  against  it,  on  the 
ground  that  walls  may  contain  much  that 
may  contaminate  the  air  passing  through 
them.  lie  gives  a  noteworthy  instance  of 
this,  in  a  case  about  which  he  was  himself 
consulted,  where  the  tenant  of  a  costly  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  house  in  flats  declared  that  lie. 
would  have  to  leave  in  consequence  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  smells  which  were  perceptible  from 
the  adjoining  property.  The  smell  was 
perceptible  in  his  apartment,  and  came 
from  the  wall;  but  it  was  not  per¬ 
ceptible  on  the  other  side  of  the  party- 
wall.  The  wall  itself  was  examined  and 
traces  found  in  it  of  ancient  contamination, 
which  undoubtedly  had  caused  the  nuisance. 
It  was  only  perceptible  at  night,  owing  to  the 
suction  of  the  air  through  the  wall  when  the. 
house  was  warm  and  the  windows  and  doors 
closed.  Taking  out  the  piece  of  wall  and  re¬ 
building  it  with  clean  and  impermeable  mate¬ 
rials,  nothing  more  was  perceived  of  the 
nuisance.  The  account  is  given  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  opinion  of  M.  TrMat  in 
favour  of  permeable  walls,  on  sanitary 
grounds.  It  certainly  suggests  another  side 
to  the  subject  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  overlooked. 

THE  Daily  Telegraph  is,  or  affects  to  be,  in¬ 
credulous  with  respect  to  a  report  that 
“ancient”  water-pipes,  made  of  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Strand  at  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
The  report  has  not  reached  us,  but  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  surprising  in  it, 
for,  from  the  earliest  until  quite  recent  times, 
water-supply  pipes,  when  there  were  any, 
were  more  often  the  trunks  of  elm  or  other 
trees,  with  the  middle  bored  out,  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  such  a  discovery  as  that 
reported  would  arouse  but  a  languid  interest 
among  archaeologists,  even  if  the  pipes  were 
proved  to  be,  what  the  Daily  Telegraph  rather 
hastily  assumes  them  to  be,  relics  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  country.  It  seems 
to  us  much  more  likely  that  they  are  some  of 
t  he  pipes  laid  down  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddeltorr 
for  the  distribution  of  the  water  of  his  “New 
River”  in  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  we  are  told  were  “  of 
elme  and  lead,  but  for  the  most  part  of  elme.” 
Some  of  these  pipes  were  discovered,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Builder  in  1871,  in  Gracechurch- 
street.  They  were  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  long, 
and  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  across  at  the  thick 
end,  the  other  end  being  trimmed  off  to  fit 
into  the  next  length.  The  bore  varied  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  in  different  places. 

A  CARD  headed  “  Sanitary  Hints  for 
Householders  ”  *  has  been  brought  out 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Lawford,  Associate  Inst.C.E., 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  sanitary  apparatus  of  their 
houses  in  order.  It  is  intended  apparently  to- 
be  hung  up  as  a  memorandum,  and  contains 
general  directions  to  servants,  and  a  list  of 
certain  precautions  in  regard  to  cleaning  and 
inspecting  traps,  drains,  &c.,  weekly,  quar¬ 
terly,  half-yearly,  and  yearly.  Some  diagrams- 
are  appended  to  render  the  directions  clearer. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  briefly-woi’ded 
and  useful  memorandum  to  householders,  as 
a  reminder  of  things  that  are  often  overlooked 
and  forgotten. 

WE  have  received  a  third  edition  of  Mr.. 

Butterfield’s  pamphlet, t  with  a  sectional 
illustration,  on  his  form  of  kneeling-boards- 
for  church  seating.  In  all  he  says  as  to  the. 
advantage  of  a  fixed  kneeling-board  over 
hassocks  which  are  always  getting  astray,  and 
quickly  wearing  out,  we  are  agreed  ;  but  we 
should  still  wish  for  some  kind  of  durable 

*  London  :  G.  Gill  &  Sons, 
f  Published  by  Rivingtons. 
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padding  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  “  kneel¬ 
ing-board.”  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  disposed 
to  accept  Mr.  Butterfield’s  seats  with  abso¬ 
lutely  vertical  backs.  A  seat-back  sloped 
backwards  is  more  comfortable  for  every  one 
svhile  sitting,  and  for  many  persons — women 
(not  in  strong  health  for  instance — it  is  an 
absolute  necessity:  and  we  must  decline  to 
(recommend  the  vertical  back.  From  some 
iparts  of  the  pamphlet  it  would  seem  that  it 
■was  a  kind  of  virtue  that  people  should  be 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  in  church.  We 
•certainly  cannot  see  either  the  physical  or 
.spiritual  advantage  of  this. 


A  THOROUGH  CHANGE. 

BY  OUE  IDLE  ARCHITECT. 

It  is  written  that  to  carry  one’s  ordinary 
•occupations  into  one’s  vacation  is  folly ;  that 
•our  annual  “  change  ’’  should  be  such  in  every 
>3ense,  and  not  alone  of  air  and  scene.  The 
wisdom  of  this  dictum  is  apparent  upon  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets 
and  few  regard  her.  We  architects  are,  it  is 
feared,  great  sinners  in  this  respect,  and  not  as 
other  men.  The  lawyer,  for  instance,  leaves 
behind  him  his  drafts  and  indictments,  and, 
ceizing  rod  or  gun,  hurries  off  to  enjoy  himself 
as  a  gentleman  should  do.  The  doctor  does 
ciot,  we  fear,  reck  his  own  rede,  but  acts 
as  a  “  Locum,”  exchanging  practice  with  his 
•country  brother.  But  that  is  the  way  with 
doctors,  who  are  proverbially  careless  of  the 
■lessons  they  enjoin.  We  should,  however, 
■follow  the  better  example,  and  not  the  worse, 
nor  go  for  ever  fussing  about  with  our  note¬ 
books  and  rules,  poking  our  noses  into  every 
old  building,  when  we  ought  to  be  better  em¬ 
ployed.  For  ourselves  we  will,  regretting  the 
follies  of  our  youth,  try  for  once  another  tack, 
and  give  the  new  doctrine  of  change  a  fair  trial. 
Gut,  first,  can  we  find  in  this  our  dear  native  land 
a  suitable  district  for  our  experiment, — one  so 
architecturally  uninteresting  that  our  new-made 
resolution  may  not  be  put  to  a  too  severe  test  ? 
We  take  a  map  and  get  at  the  sought-for  spot 
by  elimination.  Yorkshire  and  its  abbeys,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  its  old  halls,  Northampton  with  its 
•churches,  are  one  after  another  banned  ;  at  last 
we  get  at  a  promising  locale  where  the 
(■jaded  architect  may  take  his  scanty  fortnight’s 
leisure  without  health-destroying  incitements 
■"to  professional  study.  Yes,  we  put  our  finger 
•down  with  confidence  and  say,  here,  at  least, 
we  shall  be  free  from  allurement,  and  escape 
'for  a  time  from  our  besetting  propensity. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  consult 
•our  Murray.  It’s  all  right.  “There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  at  Blankbury  which  will  interest 
the  archaeologist.”  “  The  church  is  an  unpre¬ 
tending  structure,  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in 
J837.”  Good!  quite  the  right  period  for  us. 
“  Blank  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1817,  and 
the  present  house  offers  nothing  which  need 
delay  the  tourist.”  Excellent  again.  “  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  former  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Park,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
ox  one  of  his  pupils  (I),  should,  however,  be  seen.” 
Should  it !  Thank  you — not  in  our  line.  We 
are  resolved.  We  will  incontinently  visit  this 
delightful  spot.  Nor  book  nor  pencil  will  we 
take,  nor  pocket-rule  nor  compass,  and  we  will 
resolutely  clear  our  mind  of  shop  and  all  its 
associations.  To  drive  to  Euston,  fling  our¬ 
selves  into  one  of  the  cosy  smoking-carriages  of 
the  Wild  Welshman,  and  alight  at  a  certain 
station,  was— as  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
would  have  said — the  work  of  a  moment.  A  drive 
of  a  dozen  miles  along  sharply  undulating  roads, 
and  here  we  are.  Truly,  it  looks  as  though  the 
architect  had  never  found  his  way  hither.  Not 
a  glimpse  of  church  or  hall,  snug  homestead,  or 
cosy  cottage.  “  Barren,  barren  all,  Sir  John  !  ” 
The  houses  which  dot  the  mountain-sides  and 
cluster  in  the  valleys  are  mere  rectangular 
blocks,  with  slate  roofs  and  whitened  all  over. 
Even  the  village  smithy  has  no  picturesqueness. 
What  could  be  nicer  ?  Oh,  most  veracious 
Murray  !  Fate  sets  us  down  at  the  door  of  a 
painter  who  has  chosen  to  make  his  home  among 
the  mountains.  It  is  a  humble  dwelling, 
rectangular  like  the  rest,  and  like  them 
whitened  all  over.  A  monthly  rose  blooms 
over  the  doorway ;  not  a  Tudor  rose,  or  we 
could  not  have  rested  here  without  jeopardising 
our  resolution.  It  appears  that  our  friend’s 
house  is  the  centre  of  a  little  community  of 
artists,  who  inhabit  the  small  farm  houses  and 
labourers’  cottages  cast  about  the  hill-sides — 


a  simple  folk,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 
who  devote  their  placid  lives  to  art.  You  meet 
them  in  the  twilight  coming  homewards,  like 
the  bees,  laden  with  spoil  from  heath  and 
wood — stalwart  figures  bearing  jauntily  their 
freight  of  canvas,  easel — what  not  ?  after 
their  long  day  of  happy  work.  An  ingenuous 
race !  content  if  they  can  catch  some  passable 
likeness  of  the  beauty  which  everywhere  sur¬ 
rounds  them,  and  ready  with  sweet  alacrity 
to  show  you  all  their  work.  The  only  red 
roof  in  the  valley — near  the  poplars— covers  a 
club  they  have  built  for  themselves,  where, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  study, 
from  the  not  too-lively  life,  rustic  models  of 
all  conditions.  Here,  too,  they  hold  high 

jinks  now  and  again,  when  - ,  who  has  a 

marvellous  tenor  voice,  or  - ,  who  sings  a 

capital  comic  song,  comes  to  visit  them.  And 
here,  four  times  a  year,  they  give  a  dance, 
which  form  of  amusement  has  been  artfully 
thrown  in  to  disarm  the  criticisms  of  the  wives, 
who,  left  alone  with  their  children  and  stitch¬ 
ing,  have  doubts  about  the  expediency  of 
clubs  in  general,  and  suspicions  as  to  the 
kind  of  study  which  goes  on  at  this  parti¬ 
cular  one.  Our  host  is  president,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  the  members, — the  bashful 
genius ;  the  funny  man,  who  plays  the  banjo, 
and  knows  all  Moore  and  Burgess’s  jokes  ;  the 
wealthy  amateur,  who  is  considered  but  half  an 
artist,  because  he  is  not  “  hard  up.”  There  was 
“  nothing  going  on  ”  just  then,  and  we  would 
rather  die  than  attempt  to  describe  what  we  have 
not  seen.  But  the  company  drop  in  casually,  one 
by  one,  at  our  host’s,  whose  hospitable  doors 
stand  ever  open  to  all  comers.  We  are  a  silent 
member  at  those  frequent  jolly  gatherings,  but 
it  is  possible  to  take  notes  without  a  note¬ 
book.  Our  anti-sketching  virtue  undergoes  a 
little  trial  in  this  the  only  sitting-room  of  the 
house,  half  kitchen,  half  hall,  wholly  snug 
and  comfortable, — the  sort  of  room,  indeed, 
which  our  semi-Bohemian  tastes  have  always 
declared  for.  It  is  long  and  low,  with  a  vast 
cavernous  fireplace  at  one  end,  across  the  head 
of  which  run  two  shelves  displaying  brass 
candlesticks  of  supernatural  lustre  disposed 
amongst  a  litter  of  really  old  china.  Ceiling 
there  is  none.  The  joists  are  honestly  shown, 
and  hooks  upon  their  sides  carry  whips  and 
sticks,  and  all  sorts  of  picturesque  odds  and  ends. 
An  internal  wooden  porch  projects  far  enough  to 
make  a  bay  for  the  great  oak  settle  placed  under 
a  long  range  of  casement  lights  high  up  and 
screened  by  the  transparent  green  of  a  trailing 
vine.  A  fixed  buffet,  a  grandfather’s  clock,  a 
high-backed  chair,  are  opposite,  and  everywhere 
pictures,  pictures,  pictures.  At  the  end  opposite 
the  fire  is  a  noble  piece  of  furniture  for  which  we 
have  no  name.  It  is  partly  sideboard  and  partly 
cupboard,  and  full  of  queer  shelvings  and  re¬ 
cesses.  It  is  of  oak,  blackened  by  age,  and 
bears  the  letters  R.I.,  and  the  date  1G86.  On 
its  shelves  and  odd,  nameless  coigns  of  vantage, 
gleaming  plate  and  glowing  china  are  ranged, 
and  the  whole  is  a  painter’s  study.  The  balusters, 
— good,  substantial  things,  not  like  their  at¬ 
tenuated  modern  imitations, —  have  just  a 
sufficient  family  resemblance  without  being 
too  exactly  alike,  and  the  great,  bulbous 
corner  legs  are  simply  grand.  Our  fingers 
follow  affectionately  their  contours,  and 
moulded  neckings,  and  find  a  joy  in  them  which 
no  mere  painter  can  understand.  If  we  had  only 
a  pencil  stump  and  the  back  of  an  envelope  ! 
But  stay,  this  is  dangerous  ground.  We  feel 
something  of  the  old  feeling  creep  over  us,  and 
desist.  “Virtue  endangered  makes  a  stern 
resolve.”  The  fire  burns  the  brighter  for  the 
deepening  twilight,  and  the  lights  flicker  upon 
the  nubbly  parts  of  the  old  oak  and  play  round 
its  bright  burdens.  On  one  side  of  the  receding 
fireplace  sits  our  host,  “  the  general,”  as  he  is 
called, — his  white  head  and  beard  standing  out 
Rembrandtesquely  from  the  dark  background. 
On  the  other  sits  the  painters  daughter, — 
young  and  pretty  (gentle  reader,  we  are  old  and 
discreet), — ruddy  of  head,  a  mountain  child, — 
the  sharp  clicks  of  whose  knitting-needles  form 
an  accompaniment  to  the  old  painter's  stories 
of  rough  times  in  the  mountains, — how  the 
sudden  swirls  of  wind  have  tom  his  canvas 
from  his  easel  and  planted  it  on  his  back,  or 
the  waters  have  washed  him  at  midnight  clean 
out  of  his  humble  tent !  A  lamp  shining  from 
the  joists  overhead  gives  just  enough  light  to 
read  or  sew  by  at  certain  spots,  and  does  not 
search  with  vulgar  scrutiny  every  cranny  in  the 
room,  like  our  unbearable  London  gas.  One  by 
one  the  guests  drop  in,  and  all  their  talk  is  of 
art.  How - ’s  picture  is  sold,  and - s  on  the 


line  at  Liverpool,  and  what - and  -  are 

doing  for  next  year’s  shows.  We  find  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  think  meanly  of  the  recognised  heads 
of  their  profession,  and  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  themselves.  One  of  them,  who  is  clad  in 
a  velvet  knickerbocker  suit,  with  crimson 
stockings,  and  flowing  amber  tie,  is  an  im¬ 
pressionist,  it  appears,  and  has  good-naturedly 
brought  in  some  sketches.  “  Blots,  sir,” 
he  says,  “  merely  blotted  in  for  effect. 
This  one,  ‘Firework  Display  on  Jubilee 
Night,’ — done,  as  you  perceive,  while  the 
rockets  were  exploding.  This,  ‘  The  approach 
of  the  military  band  and  flags  on  the  re¬ 
creation-ground,’  was  knocked  off  in  three 
minutes,  as  you  will  see  noted  upon  it. 
Merely  blotted  in.  Some  day  I  shall  faint 
this.”  It  seems  that  he  never  does  paint  any¬ 
thing,  but  has  in  contemplation  whole  galleries 
of  important  works.  “  I  shall  paint  this  grand 
old  valley,  Sir,  some  day,  with  one  broad, 
nervous  sweep  of  a  full  brush.”  The  younger 
hands  argue  with  him,  and  meet  with  desperate 
falls,  for  he  has  read  twice  as  much  and  can 
talk  infinitely  more  and  better  than  they.  The 
older  ones  listen,  and  look  archly  across  to 
each  other  in  the  pauses  of  the  white  clouds 
which  escape  from  their  6ilent  lips.  He  is  a 
dear  good  creature, — quite  harmless,  generous 
to  a  fault,  and  by  far  the  handsomest  ornament 
the  club  can  boast.  He  tells  us  we  really  must 
see  a  church  only  three  miles  off,  built,  he  is 
informed,  by  Harold  !  and  most  interesting.  We 
explain  that  anything  that  is  interesting  has  no 
interest  for  us,  and  thank  him  for  the  warning. 
To  the  Club  children  in  arms  are  not  admitted, 
— which  is  strange, — for  children  only  just  out 
of  arms  appear  as  full-blown  painters  here. 
There  is  young  Slick,  only  seven  !  You  see 
him  in  the  morning,  brushing  with  hasty 
steps  the  dew  away,  and  struggling  under 
the  usual  professional  load,  —  easel,  white 
umbrella,  canvas,  &c.  A  dwarf  you  think, 
until  he  gets  nearer,  when  you  perceive  that  he 
is  little  better  than  a  baby,  his  blackberry- 
stained  mouth  in  strange  contrast  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  character  of  his  burden.  Oh  1  a  boy 
carrying  his  father’s  “  things  !  ”  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  He,  too,  is  an  artist.  Only  been  painting  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  knocks  off  the  local 
scenery  like  winking.  Gets  15s.  for  his  large 
pictures,  including  the  frame.  “  Safe  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  before  long,”  &c.  Talking 
of  trees,  did  ever  any  one  see  such  foliage  as 
this  valley  spreads  out  before  us  in  this  divine 
September  weather?  We  have  watched  the 
picture  grow.  First  the  wild  cherry  burst  out 
like  flame  in  its  setting  of  dark  pine.  Then  the 
ruddy  tips  of  the  oak  and  the  golden  blaze  of 
the  ash  followed,  and  everywhere  the  stately 
beech  glows  with  exuberant  crimson  and  brown ; 
and  all  the  woodlands  shout  for  joy.  The  deadly 
nightshade  in  the  banks,  and  the  wild  bramble 
in  the  hedges,  should  be  framed  and  glazed,  and 
the  scarlet  hips  be  strung  as  jewels  for  my 
lady’s  neck.  The  mountain  torrents  leap  and 
tumble  down  a  hundred  glens,  “  eddying  in 
palpitating  light,”  and  lingering  in  darksome 
pools  about  the  weather-worn  boulders,  on 
whicli  the  lonely  robin  sits  and  pipes  its  soli¬ 
tary  note.  “  Is  not  this  our  life  more  free  from 
care," — and  colds, — than  if  spent  as  of  yore  in 
measuring  musty  old  churches  with  their 
melancholy  old  monuments?  Out  upon  them  1 
Rest  you,  brother  architects,  we  will  not  measure 
more^— that  is,  in  holiday  time.  Our  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  entirely  successful. 

We  bid  adieu  to  our  genial  artist  friends  and 
return  to  our  desk  re-created  indeed,  a  new 
man,  wiser  but  not  sadder. 

“  O  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  ! 

Give  back  my  twentieth  spring  !  ” 

No !  we  cannot,  alas  !  recall  our  mis-spent 
youth,  but  we  can  resolve  that  in  future  our 
holidays  shall  be  holidays,  pur  et  simple,  and 
we  urge  upon  our  younger  brethren  to  work 
while  they  work  but  play  while  they  play,  and 
not  to  take  either  mixed,  if  they  would  get  the 
full  benefit  of  both.  B. 


•<  Turbines.” — In  the  article  on  this  subject 
in  our  last,  in  the  third  column  of  page  166, 
line  ten  from  bottom,  for  “  section  -  tube  ”  read 
“  suction-tube.” 

“  The  People's  Hall,”  2*72,  Whitechapel- 
road,  is  being  converted  into  a  Food  and 
Shelter  Depot  for  General  Booth.  The  work 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  A.  Martin,  builder,  Battersea, 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford  being  the  architect. 
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RESIDENCE,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  house  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Peabody 
&  Stearns,  architects,  of  Boston.  The  base¬ 
ment  and  piers  are  of  white  marble  from  local 
quarries;  the  upper  walls  and  roofs  covered  with 
stained  shingles.  In  the  interior  the  dining¬ 
room  is  finished  in  oak ;  the  library  in  cherry- 
wood  ;  the  remainder  of  the  rooms  in  pine, 
painted. 

The  marble  was  used  as  the  cheapest  local 
stone,  and  not  for  effect. 


NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

Count  Sacconi,  the  architect  who  has 
planned  the  monument  now  being  erected  on 
the  Capitol  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  is 
superintending  some  very  important  repairs  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Cyriacof  Ancona  (an  edifice  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Byzantine  style), 
and  in  the  famous  shrine  of  Nostra  Signora  of 
Loreto.  The  basilica,  or  holy  house  of  Loreto, 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  battlements  on  the  outside,  in 
order  to  be  turned,  if  required,  as  it  often 
was,  into  a  fortress.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  transformed  by  Sangallo  in  the 
Roman  style.  Count  Sacconi  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  returning  it  to  its  primi¬ 
tive  state,  namely  in  the  Gothic  style.*  It 
was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  he  contrived  to 
surmount  all  obstacles.  The  arches,  which 


*  "We  pive  the  statement  of  our  Italian  correspondent  as 
apiece  of  news,  “without  prejudice,”  as  the  lawyers  put 
it.  Probably  most  English  readers  will  think  Count 
Sacconi  might  as  well  have  let  it  alone.  The  exterior  as  1 
it  recently  existed  was  at  all  events  “real  Sangallo,”1 
which  is  something :  what  it  is  after  the  operations  here  | 
described  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say.— Eu. 


ruined  the  stateliness  and  elegance  of  the 
ancient  architecture,  have  mostly  been  de¬ 
molished,  and  the  slender  and  harmonious  lines 
of  the  Gothic  style  can  again  be  seen.  The 
cupola,  which  was  very  nearly  coming  down,  j 
has  been  repaired  by  Count  Sacconi  by  means 
of  an  invisible  chain  net-work  ;  while  the  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  confided  to  Prof.  Maccari,  well 
known  both  in  Rome  and  abroad,  for  his 
beautiful  frescoes  of  the  Senate-hall  in  the 
Piazza  Madama.  The  repairs  executed  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  church,  deserve  particular  attention.  This 
chapel,  which  was  the  best  preserved  of  the 
ancient  church,  has  suggested  the  type  of  all 
the  others,  and  the  repairs,  although  not  yet 
brought  to  an  end,  are  really  magnificent. 
Four  large  fresco  pictures  are  being  painted  on 
the  walls,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  underneath  are  four  allegorical  figures  sur¬ 
mounted  by  canopies,  and  representing  Work, 

.  Faith,  Obedience,  and  Justice.  We  owe  the 
i  paintings  to  Prof.  Faustini,  and  the  decorative 
part  to  Prof.  Stella,  both  citizens  of  Venice. 

We  must  also  bestow  a  glance  of  admiration  i 
at  the  stately  altar,  planned  by  Count  Sacconi 
I  and  executed  by  the  sculptor  Signor  Mac- 1 
cagnani,  and  by  the  Roman  intaglio  artists, 
Prosperi  and  Benni. 

The  stained  glass  windows  made  by  Francesco 
Moretti,  of  Perugia,  are  also  very  beautiful.  The 
artistic  iron  grates  are  praiseworthy  works  of 
Mattacotta,  of  Fermo,  who  has  made  the  large 
gratings  of  the  chapel  in  the  same  style.  Many 
other  important  repairs  are  being  completed, 
such  as  a  large  window,  by  Signor  Scettica,  of 
Arezzo,  with  the  help  of  Signor  Basili.  The 
repairs  and  covering  of  the  cupola  were  confided 
to  the  Venetian  Arturo  Biondetti,  who  had  [ 


before  gained  some  renown  by  his  repairs  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute^ 
in  Venice. 

A  very  interesting  book  has  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Signor  Ongania,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Marc,  in  Venice.  The  book  was  written  by 
Prof.  Raffaele  Cattaneo,  and  is  entitled  “  Italian- 
Architecture  from  the  VI.  to  the  XI.  Century  r 
Historical  and  Critical  Researches.”  It  is 
enriched  with  many  engravings,  representing 
the  principal  monuments  mentioned  by  the 
author  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  subject 
of  the  first  chapter  is  the  Latin -Barbaric 
Architecture,  which  flourished  from  the  sixth 
to  about  the  eighth  century.  Some  famous- 
marble  sarcophagi  in  the  church  of  St.  Apol- 
linare,  in  Ravenna,  and  especially  the  one  of 
the  Archbishop  St.  Felix,  are  studied  in  the 
chapter,  together  with  the  pulpit  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  and  Paul.  The  only  remains  of 
Byzantine  art  now  to  be  seen  in  Rome  are  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  in  some 
parapets  and  other  details  in  the  Churches  of 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  author 
subsequently  examines  and  compares  the  sculp¬ 
tures  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Grado.  Prof.  Cattaneo’s  opinion  is  that  all 
these  works  of  art  were  executed  during  the 
sway  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  second  chapter 
the  author  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  Barbaric-Byzantine  monuments,  such- 
as  the  parapets,  or  rather  the  pluteu s>  of 
St.  Marc,  the  Baptistery  of  Cividale,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Frinli,  famous  for  its  altar  by  Ratchis. 
The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valle  in  Civi¬ 
dale,  also  possesses  some  remarkable  pieces  of 
sculpture  of  this  period  of  art,  to  which  we  may 
also  safely  attribute  the  monuments  in  the 
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Dhurch  of  S.  Salvatore,  in  Brescia,  as  also  those 
.n  Theodora's  tomb  in  the  City  of  Pavia.  These 
works  were  mostly  executed  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Greek  artists,  and  the  author  proves 
this  theory  by  comparing  these  sculptures  to 
those  of  the  Athen’s  Cathedral,  of  the  Church  of 
Belish,  in  Syria,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Safa,  like¬ 
wise  in  Syria.  This  period  of  art  was  followed 
jy  one  in  which  we  can  clearly  see  the  Italo- 
Byzantine  style,  viz.,  imitations  of  Greek  artists 
)y  Italian  ones.  It  flourished  in  Rome  prin- 
fipally  under  the  Pontiffs  Hadrian  I.  and 
lieo.  III.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  Churches 
>f  S.  Maria,  in  Cosmedin,  S.  Saba,  S.  Prassede, 
is  also  some  sarcophagi  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ipollinare,  in  Ravenna,  and  some  sculptures  in 
■he  Churches  of  St.  Michel,  in  Capua,  St. 
^mbrogio,  in  Milan,  and  St.  Vincent,  in  Prato 
Tuscany).  The  book  finishes  with  a  chapter  on 
architecture  in  the  Lagune  and  the  Province 
>f  Venice  from  the  year  976,  by  order  of  the 
loge  Peter  Orleolo  I.  (a.  976). 

This  book  does  honour  to  its  author,  and  will, 
loubtless,  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad  by  the  lovers  of  ancient  art, 
listory,  and  especially  Italian  art.  L.  B. 


Plumbers’  Work. — At  the  Municipal  Build- 
ngs,  West  Hartlepool,  a  few  days  since,  the 
tlayor  (Mr.  Alderman  G.  Pyman)  held  a 
neeting  to  present  certificates  of  registration 
p  plumbers  in  the  district.  He  expressed  his 
trong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  action 
aken  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  to  improve 
he  workmanship  of  plumbers,  and  referred 
o  the  necessity  for  apprenticeship.  Dr. 
ourley,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  said  that 
us  professional  duties  convinced  him  of  the 
jiecessity  for  plumbers’  work  being  carried  out 
»y  thoroughly  qualified  men.  Mr.  Barrett, 
lead-master  of  the  Athenrcum  Science  Class, 
jdvocated  the  establishment  of  a  special  class 
or  instructing  plumbers  in  the  theoretical  as 
l/ell  as  the  practical  branches  of  their  craft,  and 
jie  referred  to  the  action  being  taken  in  the 
natter  by  Mr.  L.  Robson.  Councillor  Armour, 
Secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Registration 
Council,  attended,  and  explained  the  steps 
^hich  are  being  taken  by  the  Plumbers’  Com¬ 
pany  to  give  effect  to  their  desire  to  impart 
echnical  and  scientific  education  to  plumbers, 
in  addition  to  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge 
If  their  trade. 


RESIDENCE,  WORCESTER,  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  a  house  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson.  The 
lower  story  is  built  of  “  field  stone,”  the  walls 
and  roof  being  shingled  and  stained.  In  the 
interior  the  first  story  is  finished  in  oak,  asb, 
and  cherry,  and  the  second  story  in  stained 
pine. 


LIVERPOOL  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

Owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  Town 
Council  last  Spring  respecting  the  purchase  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  “Captive Andromache,” 
it  was  at  one  time  doubtful  whether  there  would 
be  any  exhibition  at  all  this  autumn.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  inaugurated 
their  nineteenth  annual  gathering  last  week, 
with  a  collection  of  pictures  of  more  than 
average  excellence.  It  includes  not  only  some 
of  the  best  pictures  from  the  London  1889 
Exhibitions,  but  also  very  agreeable  and  inte¬ 
resting  works  from  the  studios  of  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  The  local  artists  show  well 
to  the  front. 

Figure  subjects  and  portraits  comprise  the 
most  notable  exhibits.  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
“  Young  Duke  ”  occupies  the  place  of  honour. 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  “Neptune,”  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan’s 
“Prodigal  Son,”  Mr.  Halswelle’s  “Blasted 
Heath,”  and  Mr.  Goodall’s  “English  Land¬ 
scape  ”  (a  new  departure)  may  be  singled  out 
for  their  worth.  Much  cleverness  is  displayed 
in  the  portraits  in  this  collection.  Amongst 
them  may  be  found  those  of  two  architects, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Kirby,  by  Mr.  Percy  Bigland. 

This  year  sculpture  has  been  encouraged  by 
an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  its  display. 
Formerly,  in  passing  through  the  picture- 
galleries,  one  used  to  stumble  against  a  plaster 
or  marble  group,  and  be  thankful  to  have 
escaped  injuring  and  injury.  Now  the  sculp¬ 
ture  exhibits  are  all  arranged  together 
in  the  same  room.  The  Committee’s  favours 
have,  however,  been  turned  from  Architecture, 
whose  contributions  may  be  seen  hanging  on 
the  entrance  staircase  walls, — a  situation  where, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  careful  study  is  im¬ 
possible.  Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  works 
submitted  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 


selection  of  so  inferior  a  place  for  their  ex* 
hibition. 

There  are  one  or  two  drawings  by  London 
draughtsmen  which  have  already  been  noticed 
in  our  Royal  Academy  criticisms.  The  rest, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  of  a  poor 
description  :  the  defective  perspective  in  one  is 
so  glaring  as  to  cause  astonishment  at  its  accept¬ 
ance.  If  the  Arts  Committee  were  less  tolerant, 
and  fearlessly  rejected  all  incompetent  work, 
their  exhibition  probably  would  include  not 
only  London  and  other  provincial  works,  but  also 
representations  of  the  best  local  architecture. 


Glasgow  Architects  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  Charter. — Last  week  a 
meeting  of  architects  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
the  chair.  In  opening  the  proceedings  the 
chairman  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
application  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  for 
an  amended  charter.  That  body,  as  they  were 
probably  aware,  was  founded  in  1838,  ostensibly 
for  the  advancement  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  engraving.  How  far  it  had 
served  its  purpose  in  regard  to  painting  was  a 
question  for  painters  to  determine.  In  respect, 
however,  of  architecture,  he  thought  they  were 
pretty  well  agreed  that  its  action  in  the  way  of 
advancing  architecture  had  been  nil.  After 
fully  fifty  years’  existence  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  was  now  applying  for  an  amended 
charter,  with  additional  privileges.  It  was 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  time  was  suitable 
for  endeavouring  to  secure  a  fuller  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  architecture  by  that  body,  and 
a  better  representation  of  architects  in  its 
membership.  How  these  were  to  be  secured 
was  a  question  they  had  not  met  to  determine. 
The  architects  of  Edinburgh  were  moving  in 
that  direction,  and  he  believed  they  had 
appointed  a  committee.  The  present  meeting 
had  been  called  to  consider  whether  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Glasgow  architects  should  be 
appointed  to  associate  with  their  friends  in 
Edinburgh.  The  discussion  took  place  in 
private,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
Edinburgh  architects. — Scotsman. 
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Illustrations. 

THE  CENTRAL  FOUNTAIN  ON  THE 
CHAMP  DE  MARS. 

HIS  ambitious  and  somewhat  tumultuous 
work,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  half-way  between  the 
Central  Dome  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  like  some 
other  things  in  its  vicinity  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
best  taste,  but  atones  to  some  extent  for  this 
defect  by  its  remarkable  life  and  vigour  ;  and 
considering  that  it  was  all  designed  and  executed 
in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  it  is  really  a 
tour  de  force  of  sculptural  ability.  When  the 
idea  of  a  central  fountain  for  this  position  was 
first  mooted,  M.  Formige,  the  architect,  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  an  idea  for  it,  which 
he  did  ;  but  it  was  not  every  sculptor  who  would 
have  undertaken,  like  M.  Coutan,  to  complete  it 
in  the  short  time  allowed  for  so  large  a  work. 

The  idea  is  that  of  the  figure  of  Progress 
carried  along  on  the  ship  emblematical  of  Paris; 
the  figure  was  originally  to  have  represented 
“Paris”  itself,  but  the  idea  of  “Progress”  was 
afterwards  substituted,  as  wider  and  more  sug¬ 
gestive  in  its  associations.  The  meaning  of  the 
trumpet-blowing  figures  on  the  prow  is  obvious 
enough  ;  the  other  figures  round  the  central  one 
represent  Art,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Industry ;  at  the  helm  sits  the  Republic  in  a 
Phrygian  cap ;  and  at  the  prow  may  be  ob¬ 
served  the  Gallic  cock  in  very  full  crow. 
The  figure  tumbling  backwards  off  the  ship, 
in  the  foreground,  is  “Ignorance”;  a  female 
figure  on  the  other  side  (not  seen  in 
the  illustration),  thrown  overboard  in  similar 
fashion,  symbolises  “  Routine,”  concerning 
whom  a  French  contemporary,  describing 
the  fountain,  exclaims  parenthetically  “  Bon 
Dieu !  que  Routine  a  des  charmes !  ”  which  is 
perhaps  true  in  more  senses  than  one.  These 
tumbling  figures  form  a  far  too  2’fOTwnce  inci¬ 
dent  for  sculpture,  and  have  a  rather  absurd 
appearance ;  and  of  the  commonplace  character 
of  the  fat  women  on  dolphins  round  the  edge  of 
the  basin  we  have  before  spoken :  whether  M. 
Coutan  is  also  responsible  for  these  we  do  not 
know  :  probably  not ;  they  belong  to  the  orna¬ 
mental  gardening  style  of  sculpture. 

The  whole  group  is  no  doubt  wanting  in 
repose  and  harmony  of  line  for  a  piece  of  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture ;  but  it  is  redeemed  by  its 
great  vigour  and  spirit  of  action  and  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  as  a  work  produced  on  short  notice 
and  against  time  it  shows  a  power  of  improvi¬ 
sation  that  is  truly  remarkable. 


WINDOW,  DREW  THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  window,  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holi¬ 
day  for  the  Library  of  the  Drew  Theological 
'Institute  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  “  Note  ”  in  a  previous  number 
(page  151,  ante).  The  idea,  as  then  described, 
is  to  represent  “Theologia”  as  enthroned  in  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  with  moral  virtues 
and  intellectual  powers  grouped  around  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  circle,  while  Humility 
occupies  the  central  position  below,  as 
leading  the  young  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Taking  the  word  “Theologia”  in 
its  widest  and  deepest  meaning,  the  con¬ 
ception  is  a  fine  and  a  true  one.  Of  the 
composition  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  ; 
we  wish  we  could  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
colour,  which  is  very  fine  and  harmonious.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  window  is  the  richest  in 
colour,  the  draperies  of  the  side  figures  being 
kept  in  rather  lower  tones  even  in  the  warmest 
portions,  so  as  to  give  climax  to  the  centre. 

The  drawing  is  reproduced  from  Mr.  Holiday’s 
full-size  cartoon,  from  which  the  window  has 
neen  very  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  5c 
Sons. 

CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL,  BECKENHAM. 

The  Chapel,  which  was  built  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  was  won  in  a  limited  competition, 
the  design  including  the  school-building. 

A  different  building  committee  being  now  in 
existence,  the  design  for  the  latter  has  been 
considerably  revised.  The  plan  now  consists  of 
central  hall,  with  class-rooms  on  three  sides, 
the  hall  being  lighted  by  windows  above  the 
level  of  their  roof.  A  church  parlour,  with 
separate  entrance,  vestries,  See.,  are  also  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  materials  used  for  the  walling  are  stock 
bricks,  with  red  bricks  for  the  arches,  quoins, 


and  buttresses.  The  stone  is  Doulting,  supplied 
by  Trask  &  Co.,  of  Ilminster,  Somerset.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Kick,  of  Bromley- 
road,  Beckenham  (whose  estimate  amounts  to 
1,650Z.),  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Mountford  and  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  who 
are  joint  architects  of  both  church  and  school. 


LIBERAL  CLUB  AT  KETTERING. 

This  building,  which  was  opened  on  April  27 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Jas.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  occupies 
a  commanding  position  in  one  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  Kettering.  The  irregularity  of 
the  site,  and  the  wish  of  the  directors  to  have  a 
balcony,  gave  rise  to  all  the  principal  features 
of  the  structure.  The  front  was  set  back,  leav¬ 
ing  the  two  large  bay  windows,  while  the 
sldping  line  of  the  side  gave  room  for  the  cir¬ 
cular  bay,  and  the  octagonal  side  turret.  The 
accommodation  is  shown  on  the  key  plans, 
and  includes  refreshment-room,  reading-room, 
lecture-room,  billiard-room,  and  lavatories.  In 
addition  to  tins  there  is  a  second  billiard-room 
on  the  top-floor,  as  well  as  store-rooms  and 
another  lavatory.  At  the  back  of  the  club  is 
the  caretaker’s  house,  one  room  of  which  serves 
as  a  cloak-room  or  green-room,  in  connexion 
with  the  lecture-room,  where  entertainments 
will  occasionally  be  given. 

The  materials  used  are  red  sand-brick  and 
Weldon  stone,  all  the  moulded  work  being  in  the 
latter  material.  The  first-floor  and  the  upper  floor 
are  both  double,  i.e.,  the  ceiling  has  separate 
joists  of  its  own.  These  floors  are  also  pugged 
with  3  in.  of  coke-breeze  concrete  between  the 
floor-joists.  Theseprecautions  are  found  effectual, 
and  prevent  the  noise  of  dancing  in  the  lecture- 
room  being  heard  in  the  refreshment-room.  The 
heating  is  by  open  fires,  supplemented  by  a 
delivery  of  warmed  fresh  air  into  the  hall, 
staircase,  ground-floor  rooms,  and  lavatory.  The 
ventilation  is  mainly  by  upcast  shafts,  forming 
part  of  the  chimney-stacks.  The  shafts  are 
merely  covered  over  on  top,  and  have  wire  net¬ 
ting  over  their  openings,  which  are  in  the  side. 
There  has  always  been  a  good  up-draught  when¬ 
ever  tried.  Kite’s  inlet  ventilators  are  used  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  the  upper  billiard-room  has  two 
of  Kite’s  extractors.  The  stone  windows  have 
iron  casements  and  fixed  lights,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  large  sheets  in  the  front  bay  win¬ 
dows,  which  have  solid  wood  frames.  No  alco¬ 
holic  drinks  will  be  sold,  nor  is  the  club  likely 
to  be  used  much  for  substantial  meals,  except 
on  market  days  ;  all  the  necessary  cooking, 
therefore,  will  be  done  in  the  caretaker’s  house. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  Barlow,  of  Rothwell, 
whose  tender  amounted  to  a  little  over  2,000£. ; 
the  sub-contractor  for  the  plumbing  work  being 
Mr.  E.  Nicholls,  of  Northampton.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Saunders,  Kettering. 


HOUSES  AT  SNARESBROOIv. 

These  houses  are  now  being  erected  on  the 
Grove  Estate,  near  Snaresbrook  station,  Essex. 
Each  plot  has  an  average  frontage  of  60  ft., 
with  sufficient  depth  for  tennis-lawn  and  garden 
in  rear  of  house,  whilst  the  roads  are  wide,  and 
are  to  be  planted  with  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
footpath. 

The  accommodation  consists  of  four  bed¬ 
rooms  on  the  first-floor,  with  bath-room  and 
w.c.,  &c.,  over  which  is  an  attic  bedroom,  and 
a  large  room  in  roof,  about  38  ft.  by  18  ft.  and 
10  ft.  high,  suitable  for  a  billiard-room,  and 
with  lights  arranged  to  suit  the  table ;  or,  in 
a  family,  where  such  a  room  is  necessary,  it 
would  make  a  play-room  for  children. 

The  materials  used  are, — for  the  roofs,  brown 
Broseley  tiles,  the  gables  being  hung  with 
bright  red  tiles  ;  the  exterior  of  the  first  floor  is 
rough-cast  and  half-timbered,  with  the  ornament 
shown  modelled  in  cement ;  the  facing  bricks 
of  the  lower  part  are  red  Suffolks. 

The  houses  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Potts,  Sulman,  &  Hennings,  architects,  who  are 
also  laying  out  the  estate. 


School,  Soutliborough.  (Kent). — It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  a  mixed  school  at  High  Brooms, 
Southborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the 
accommodation  of  250  children,  the  building  to 
be  of  local  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  dressings. 
Messrs.  Brett  A.  Elphicke  and  Albert  Howell 
are  the  architects. 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  account  which  we  gave 
last  week  *  of  the  opening  proceedings  of  the 
Trades’  Union  Congress  at  Dundee,  we  cull  from 
the  voluminous  reports  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Scotch  papers  a  few  items  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  Eight  Hours'  Question. 

Mr.  James  Maudsley,  Manchester,  pre-  I 
sented  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com-  I 
mittee  on  the  vote  of  the  trades  on  the  eight  j 
hours’  question.  There  were  only,  he  said,  some  ! 
thirty-three  societies  which  had  made  returns  on 
the  subject.  That  was  not  altogether  satis-  J 
factory,  especially  as  these  societies  represented  | 
only  109,540  members,  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  Trade  Unionists  in  the 
ringdom.  In  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  working 
day  there  voted  39,629  members,  and  against  it  : 
62,883.  Of  those  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours' 
working  day,  28,489  had  voted  for  obtaining  it 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  12,274  for  securing  ; 
it  by  the  trade  organisations.  Taking  the  total  j 
vote  as  102,512  out  of  the  169,540  recorded,  he  I 
found  that  the  majority  against  an  eight  hours’  | 
working  day  was  23,254. 

Mr.  Birtwhistle,  Accrington,  said  that  the 
minority  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  working 
day  had  to  be  reduced  by  9,000,  because  the 
Ayrshire  Miners’  Union,  which  was  returned  to 
Congress  as  having  1,000  members,  had  re¬ 
corded  10,000  votes  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’ 
working  day. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  that  they  had  10,000 
miners  in  Ayrshire,  and  they  simply  had  taken  j 
their  votes  upon  the  question. 

Employers'  Liability. 

Mr.  E.  Harford,  secretary  to  the  English  1 
Railway  Servants’  Society,  moved  the  following 
resolution  “  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  should  be  so  | 
framed  as  to  prevent  contracting  out  of  its 
provisions,  place  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  com-  1 
pensation  recoverable,  or  require  notice  of  in-  , 
jury  to  be  given  by  the  employe.  It,  therefore, 
instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  pre-  | 
pare  a  Bill  embodyirg  the  foregoing  provisions.”  j 
They  would,  he  said,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  j 
less  than  an  Act  out  of  which  employers  ' 
could  not  contract  themselves.  They  were 
averse  to  that  specious  legislation  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  [give  with  one  hand  while  it  took 
away  with  the  other.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  Bill  of  last  session  were  of  the 
most  objectionable  character.  A  great  deal  ij 
was  said  about  freedom  of  contract ;  but  where 
was  it  to  be  found  when  a  man  must  either  work 
or  starve,  and  when  an  employer  had  the  power 
of  saying  that  he  could  give  employment,  but 
that  it  was  of  a  risky  and  dangerous  character, 
and  the  workmen  must  insure  against  any 
accident  ?  They  were  not  in  favour  of  litigation 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  compensation. 
What  they  wished  was  due  provision  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  accidents,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  those  railway  companies  which  had  not 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act  had  made 
greater  provision  for  the  safety  of  their  workmen, 
while  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
insurance  schemes  had  not  been  so  careful  of 
life  and  limb. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Sunderland,  seconded  the 
motion.  .  I 

Mr.  Johnstone,  Durham,  moved  as  an  addi- 
tion  to  the  resolution — “  That  this  Congress 
approves  the  action  of  the  labour  members  in 
opposing  the  Bill  of  last  Session.”  They 
should,  he  said,  repudiate  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
men  of  that  stamp,  who  represented  themselves  I 
as  the  champions  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Purdie,  Edinburgh,  supported  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Bill  to  seamen,  who  had,  he  said,  j, 
been  shamefully  neglected  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Harford  accepted  the  addition  to  the  I 
resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  1 

Labour  Representation  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Threlfall,  Southport,  moved  the 
following  resolution  : —  “  With  the  view  of  f 
furthering  the  representation  of  labour  in  i 
Parliament,  this  Congress  instruct  the  Parlia-  ■ 
mentary  Committee  to  render  every  assistance  3 
in  securing  the  passing  of  a  measure.  First, —  - 
For  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  ? 
the  State.’  Second,— For  the  payment  of  the  ; 
returning  officers’  expenses  at  elections  from  the  i 
local  rates.  Third,— We  further  recommend  i 
that,  wherever  practicable,  labour  organisa-  ■ 


*  See  p.  176  ante. 
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tions  should  take  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  aiding  in  securing  direct  labour 
representation  in  Parliament,  also  in  Town 
Councils  and  other  local  bodies.”  In  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  resolution,  he  said  they  might 
complain  about  their  grievances  till  Doomsday, 
but  until  they  sent  men  of  their  own  class  to 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  useless  to  expect 
any  thorough  reform.  Great  and  important 
progress  was  being  made,  but  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  not  be  left  to  those  who  might  use 
it  for  their  own  purposes.  State  payment  of 
members  did  not  form  an  important  item  on  the 
programme  of  either  political  party,  but  if  the 
trade  unions  were  true  to  their  convictions  it 
would  soon  go  upon  the  political  programme. 
It  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  party  ques¬ 
tion.  Both  sides  were  afraid  of  it  because  it 
struck  against  the  interests  of  the  classes  and 
favoured  the  masses. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Sunderland,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  urged  that  not  only  in  Parliament, 
but  in  Town  Councils,  they  should  have  more 
representation,  and  they  should  also  have  a 
larger  number  of  labour  men  as  magistrates  on 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Henry  Tait,  Glasgow,  said  the  Durham 
miners  had  shown  them  how  labour  representa¬ 
tion  in  Parliament  could  be  maintained,  and  if 
they  followed  that  example  they  would  act 
more  beneficially  than  in  passing  a  resolution 
•calling  for  State  aid.  What  he  proposed  was 
that  a  fund  should  be  formed  at  that  Congress 
for  the  purposes  of  labour  representation  in 
Parliament,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  who,  along  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  that  Committee,  would  decide  where 
candidates  should  be  run.  He  indicated  that 
he  had  little  sympathy  with  some  parts  of  the 
platform  of  the  labour  party,  of  which  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  was  a  member  ;  and  maintained  that  if 
they  returned  members  of  Parliament  instructed 
on  the  views  of  the  Congress,  they  would  go  far 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  outsiders  who  aspired 
to  be  leaders  of  the  working  men. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

Certificates  for  Engine  Attendants. 

Mr.  J.  Swift  (Manchester)  submitted  the 
following  resolution  : — “  That  this  Congress  is 
of  opinion  that  no  person  should  be  placed  in 
•charge  of  steam  engines  or  boilers  (sea  or  land) 
who  has  not  undergone  an  examination  to 
prove  his  practical  fitness  for  such  employment, 
and  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
.render  all  the  help  they  can  to  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  during  the  coming  year.” 
He  said  that  a  competent  engine  or  boiler 
attendant  would  be  able  to  discover  and  point 
out  defects  which  to  the  mind  of  a  man 
without  knowledge  and  experience  would  pre¬ 
sent  no  danger  and  receive  no  notice.  Were 
all  engine  and  boiler  attendants  duly  qualified, 
the  number  of  accidents  and  explosions  would 
decrease. 

Mr.  T.  Ball  (Leeds)  seconded  the  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  enginemen  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  supported  by  several  speakers, 
and  adopted. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Inspectorships. 

Mr.  W.  Inskip,  Leicester,  moved : — “  That  in 
view  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Lords’ 
•Commission  on  ‘  Sweating,’  together  with  the 
facts  that  in  factories,  mines,  and  upon  rail¬ 
ways  inefficient  inspection  takes  place,  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  next  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
following  before  the  Government  of  the  day  : — 
That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  evils  of  the  *  sweating  system  ’  have 
been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  inadequate 
way  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  has  been 
administered,  and  that  a  further  number  of 
practical  working  men  be  appointed  as 
inspectors  of  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and 
railways.”  He  said  that  the  disclosures  made 
at  the  Sweating  Commission  proved  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 
People  were  amazed  at  the  increase  of  “  sweat¬ 
ing  ”  and  the  want  of  proper  inspection.  It  was 
for  the  Congress  to  insist  that  a  larger  number 
of  inspectors  should  be  appointed,  and  he  was 
•convinced  that  that  would  go  far  to  secure  the 
amelioration  of  the  working  classes  specially 
affected. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  said  he  would  second  the 
.resolution,  provided  there  was  added  after  the 
word  “  administered  ”  the  clause — “  also,  seeing 
that  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Act  of  1880 


has  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it 
was  passed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  authority 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.” 

Mr.  Inskip  said  he  would  accept  the  addition, 
as  it  went  in  the  direction  of  demanding  that 
more  working  men  should  be  appointed  as 
inspectors. 

Miss  Whyte  (London)  was  understood  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  women 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  where  women 
were  employed. 

Eventually  the  resolution,  thus  amended,  was 
adopted. 

Labour  Legislation :  The  Eight  Hours  Bay. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  then  moved : — “  That  this 
Congress  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  take  action  on  the  following  resolutions  : — 
(1)  The  passing  of  labour  legislation  being  a 
necessity  in  all  countries  to  meet  the  industrial 
development  of  recent  years,  and  to  prevent 
further  physical  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
workers,  the  Congress  proposes  the  following  as 
a  basis  of  such  legislation  : — ( a )  The  maximum 
working  day  for  all  trades  to  be  eight  hours. 

( 'h )  Prohibition  of  the  industrial  work  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  re¬ 
striction  of  the  work  of  young  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  six  hours  per  day. 
(c)  Prohibition  of  night  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  industries  in  which  continued 
work  is  an  absolute  necessity.  ( d )  Prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  women  in  such  industries 
as  are  known  to  be  specially  hurtful  to  the 
female  organism,  (e)  Absolute  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  and  young  persons  under 
eighteen.  (/)  A  rest  of  at  least  thirty-six  un¬ 
interrupted  hours  each  week,  (y)  Prohibition 
of  such  industries  and  such  modes  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  are  specially  injurious  to  the 
worker.  ( li )  Proper  inspection  of  all  work¬ 
ing  places  where  industrial  work  is  per¬ 
formed,  domestic  industries  included,  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  paid  by  the 
State,  of  whom  at  least  the  half  must  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  workers  themselves.  (2)  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  these  reforms 
can  only  be  finally  established  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  though  much  may  be  done  to  advance 
them  by  the  ordinary  trade  union  methods.  It 
therefore  calls  on  the  workers  to  organise 
politically  and  industrially,  so  as  to  realise 
these  reforms  soon.  (3)  That  the  Congress 
declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  workers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Swiss  Government  in  its  desire  towards 
an  International  Congress  of  the  Governments 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  formulate  international 
treaties  for  the  better  protection  of  labour.  (4) 
The  Congress  approves  of  the  proposal  to  make 
May  1,  1890,  a  universal  holiday  on  which  to 
hold  mass  meetings  in  furtherance  of  the  eight- 
hour  working  day.”  In  speaking  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  he  said  he  had  attended  the  Paris  Con¬ 
gresses.  Those  who  attended  these  Congresses 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
delegates  were  trade  unionists,  some  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  political  labour  parties ;  nearly  all  were 
socialists, — though  there  were  some  who  were 
not.  He  wanted  to  read  to  the  Congress  what 
Socialism  became  in  the  hands  of  international 
Congresses  practically  composed  of  Socialists. 
The  resolution  he  submitted  was  just  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Congresses  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
ferred.  He  suggested  that  the  whole  of  that 
resolution,  with  the  exception  of  subsection  A, 
be  either  deleted  or  left  over  until  they  had  de¬ 
cided  what  action  that  Congress  was  prepared 
to  take  upon  the  question  of  an  eight  hours’  day 
obtained  by  legislation.  That  would  simplify 
matters  very  much,  and  they  would  have  a  full 
and  fair  discussion  on  the  eight  hours  question. 
Then  he  was  prepared  to  agree  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  resolution  should  be  voted  upon 
seriatim.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  merits 
of  the  question,  he  said  the  argument 
with  which  they  were  met  in  advocating 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill  was  that  it  would  so 
affect  their  trade  and  so  increase  the  cost  of 
production  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this 
country  to  compete  with  Continental  nations. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  competition  with  their 
continental  neighbours  grew  keener  every  year, 
and  that  so  long  as  peace  continued  it  must 
grow  keener ;  but  he  would  have  them  re¬ 
member  that  on  the  Continent  the  principles  of 
his  resolution  were  making  rapid  progress. 
Judging  by  the  signs  of  the  time, — especially 
by  recent  declarations  in  Germany, — he  feared 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  to  have  the  honour 
of  setting  an  example  to  the  other  nations  in 
the  matter  of  shortening  by  legislation  the 


hours  of  labour  of  the  workmen.  The  problem  of 
the  age  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  labour 
at  present  in  the  market.  A  great  army  of  men 
whom  no  man  could  number  were  ready  to  take 
their  places  in  their  workshops  if  a  dispute 
about  wages  should  arise.  Emigration  would 
not  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  in  this 
connexion,  neither  would  the  nationalisation  of 
land.  The  reform  he  advocated — an  Eight 
Hours  Bill — could  be  obtained  from  Parliament 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  bring 
about  tthe  nationalisation  of  land.  Why  did 
their  men  work  long  hours  ?  It  was  because 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  If  all  men  joined 
the  trade  unions  they  would  not  require  to  go 
to  Parliament  for  that  reform.  But  all  men 
would  not  join  the  unions,  and  as  the  trade 
unions  suffered,  they,  in  self-defence,  were 
bound  to  seek  legislative  authority  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  Cronin,  Glasgow,  in  seconding  the  reso¬ 
lution,  said  the  question  was  one  which  they 
had  to  face,  and  he  believed  the  proposal  to 
establish  an  eight-hour  working  day  would  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
was  a  Socialistic  question,  but  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  was  every  day  taking  deeper 
root  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  trade  unions  the 
better.  If  it  was  allowed  to  drift  into  the 
hands  of  Socialists,  they  would  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame. 

Mr.  Harvey,  Derbyshire,  complained  that  the 
result  of  the  ballot  on  this  question  bad  not 
been  printed  for  the  information  of  members, 
and  said  there  was  an  idea  that  the  question 
was  being  burked. 

An  explanation  of  the  delay  in  getting  the 
printing  done  having  been  given  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  till  to  afternoon,  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  get  the  details  of  the  voting 
officially  supplied  to  delegates. 

After  luncheon  Mr.  John  Wilson  said  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Hardie,  and  had  arranged  with  him 
that  the  whole  of  the  resolution,  with  the 
exception  of  section  A,  should  be  take  up  now ; 
and  that  section  A  should  be  discussed  after 
the  slips  had  been  circulated.  This  was  agreed 
to ;  and  then  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  “  That  section  A,  dealing  as  it  did 
with  the  eight  hours  question,  should  be  the 
first  order  of  the  day  to-morrow  morning.” 

Mr.  Hardie  then  submitted  his  resolution, 
deleting  section  A  in  the  meantime,  and 
explained  the  proposals  he  advocated. 

Mr.  Newstead,  London,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Corbett,  Nottingham,  moved  the  previous 
question  as  regarded  all  the  remaining  questions 
embraced  in  Mr.  Keir  Hardies  resolution.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Galbraith,  Durham,  and, 
on  a  division,  carried  by  76  votes  to  49. 

Trade  Federation. 

Mr.  Juggins,  Darlaston,  proposed: — “  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  various  trades  should  be 
drawn  into  closer  unity,  and  requests  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  draw  up  some  system  of 
federation  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Congress.” 

Mr.  Keir,  Aberdeen,  a  blind  delegate,  in 
seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Trades  Council  had  been  endeavouring, 
particularly  last  year,  not  only  to  federate  the 
trades  already  organised,  but  to  secure  the 
union  of  trades  that  were  still  without  organi¬ 
sation.  In  this  they  had  succeeded  to  a  very 
large  extent ;  and  he  suggested  that  some  of  the 
Trade  Unions  in  the  south  might  take  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book,  though  they  were  so  far  north. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Sewer  Disinfection. — We  have  received  an 
account  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Willington-on-Tyne,  in  deodorising  and 
disinfecting  the  emanations  from  sewer  gully- 
holes.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  a  basket  of  dis¬ 
infecting  material;  but  in  place  of  charcoal, 
the  basket  is  filled  with  pieces  of  coke  saturated 
with  paraffin.  In  the  report  of  a  trial  made 
with  it  recently  at  North  Shields,  it  is  stated  that 
the  method  operated  satisfactorily  in  prevent¬ 
ing  smell  where  it  was  previously  very  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  cost  of  filling  one  basket  is  about 
9d.,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  retains  its  efficiency 
for  a  year.  We  should  presume  that  the  smell 
of  paraffin  is  to  some  extent  substituted  for 
that  of  sewer  air,  and  that  may  be  almost  as 
disagreeable  to  some  persons ;  but  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  so  bad  for  them. 
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Residence ,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J. — Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlett,  Architect. 


RESIDENCE,  GLEN  RIDGE,  N.J. 

This  is  what  is  called  in  the  States  a  “  frame¬ 
house  ”  of  timber,  with  stone  foundations.  The 
interior  is  finished  on  the  ground  -  floor  with 
hard-wood,  and  the  remainder  with  white  pine. 
The  cost  was  6,500  dollars.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlett,  of  New  York. 


ARTIFICIAL  VERSUS  NATURAL  STONE. 

Sib, — It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  ask  which  is 
best — natural  stone  or  artificial  stone?  I,  how¬ 
ever,  having  examined  carefully  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  find  no  difficulty  in  answering  in  the  most 
positive  manner  that  for  many  purposes  well- 
made  artificial  stone,  composed  of  granite, 
sand,  and  hydraulic  lime,  Portland  cement  or 
blue  lias  cement,  mixed  in  due  proportion  and 
formed  into  flagstone,  ashlar,  steps,  copings, 
window-sills,  and,  indeed,  all  forms  for  which 
stone  is  used,  moulded  or  plain,  artificial  stone 
is  beyond  all  compare  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Look  at  the  dictionary  for  the  word  flagstone, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  means  “a  stone  that 
separates  in  flakes  or  layers, — a  flat  stone  used 
for  paving.”  Then  look  for  homogeneousness, 
which  means  a  substance  all  of  one  kind 
throughout,  which  artificial  stone  is. 

I  have  recently  been  to  Croft,  near  Leicester, 
and  have  seen  the  natural  granite  kerbs  and 
paving  sets,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the 
artificial  stone  and  flags,  and  consider  that  there 
are  no  better  in  the  trade.  I  have  also  again 
walked  over  the  York  flagged  foot  pavements  in 
the  West-end  of  London,  and  can  only  say  that 
in  wear  they  are  true  to  the  name  flagstone, — a 
stone  which  wears  in  flakes.  There  is  not  a 
single  square  yard  of  foot  pavement  of  York¬ 
shire  flags  which  has  been  six  months  in  wear 
which  is  not  showing  flakes.  The  artificial 
Croft  flags,  on  the  contrary,  will  wear  to  the 
last,  and  be  sound.  As  a  trial  and  test  for 
wear  betwixt  natural  Portland  stone  and  artifi¬ 
cial  Portland  cement  stone,  at  a  bank  in 
London,  there  are  two  doors.  At  one  there  was 
a  natural  stone,  at  the  other  an  artificial  stone, 
and  this  wore  out  three  of  the  real  stone. 

September,  1889.  Robebt  Rawlinson. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sib, — I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  may  be  right  in  his  idea  that  “  some 
form  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  better 
adapted  than  Portland  cement,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,”  for  concrete  floors,  were  it  not  for  the 
question  of  expense.  I  believe  the  cement  used 
for  Dennett’s  fireproof  flooring  is  lighter, 
equally  strong,  more  fireproof,  and,  above  all, 
much  less  prone  to  expand  and  contract  than 
Portland  cement ;  but  the  prices  obtained  for 
Dennett’s  flooring  are  too  high  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  wood  flooring  for  ordinary 
dwellings. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  advocating  the 
employment  of  slabs  of  fibrous  plaster  as  a 
permanent  centering  and  ceiling,  does  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  these  slabs  would  still  need 
temporary  supports ;  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
fibrous  plastering  would  be  substituted  for  cost 


of  use  of  planking  only.  I  think  the  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  expensive  than  by  the 
method  of  waterproof  centering,  which  I  am 
now  using,  and  have  recently  described. 

When  replying  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  first  letter,  I 
was  unaware  that  he  had  in  the  market  a 
method  of  his  own.  But  I  subsequently  saw 
his  advertisement  in  the  Builder,  and  at  once 
felt  it  would  ill  become  me,  as  a  mere  archi¬ 
tect,  to  publicly  discuss  with  Mr.  Fawcett,  or 
any  other  manufacturer,  the  merits  of  his  own  | 
material  and  methods. 

It  appears  to  me  (but  I  may  be  mistaken)  ; 
that  Mr.  Fawcett’s  flooring  must  be  more  costly  ; 
than  simple  slabs  of  concrete ;  because  of  the 
quantity  of  both  iron  and  terra-cotta  employed. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fawcett’s  method  may 
possess  special  advantages  for  special  cases, 
where  cheapness  is  less  essential  than  for  ordi¬ 
nary  dwellings. 

In  mentioning  half-a-crown  a  yard  as  the 
amount  saved  by  omitting  joists  and  one-coat 
ceiling,  Mr.  Fawcett  leaves  out  the  cost  of  the 
remaining  two  coats  of  ceiling  and  of  the 
flooring  boards  themselves.  My  contention 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  floors  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  cottages  and  small  houses,  if  of  good 
concrete  slabs,  say  4  in.  thick,  would  possess 
enormous  excess  of  strength,  and  would  cost 
not  more  than  wooden  floors  and  plaster  ceilings 
•per  ordinaire.  It  is  for  this  class  of  work, 
offering  safety  from  fire  to  the  common  people, 
that  I  think  any  construction  of  confined  iron 
girders,  terra-cotta,  and  concrete  inapplicable, 
because  too  expensive.  The  prices  at  which 
considerable  contracts  for  concrete  flooring,  done 
under  my  direction,  have  at  various  times  been 
taken  (and  which  I  am,  of  course,  precluded 
from  publishing  in  detail),  justify  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  fireproof  dwellings  need  cost  no  more 
than  non-fireproof  ones. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  that  if 
we,  in  a  discussion  of  this  sort,  do  not  welcome 
the  expression  of  opinion  from  personally 
interested  manufacturers,  as  well  as  from  less 
personally  interested  architects,  we  may  miss  | 
much  practical  information  of  real  value.  It  is  i 
the  men  who  actually  work  with  a  material ! 
who  ought  to, — and  generally  do, — know  most  | 
about  it.  We  are  all  aware  “  there  is  nothing  ' 
like  leather  ” ;  still,  if  we  wish  to  reach  a  good 
understanding,  even  of  leather,  we  must  not 
pillory  the  leather-makers  ;  and  I  do  not 1 
suppose  Mr.  Potter  meant,  or  wished,  his 
remarks  to  have  that  effect. 

As  this  letter  is  long  enough,  I  reserve  till 
next  week  my  reply  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  thoughtful 
communication,  which  will  involve  a  diagram 
or  two,  probably  requiring  time  for  your  printer 
to  execute.  Fbank  Caws. 


BACTERIA  IN  WATER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  supplement  your  useful 
articles  on  water  supply  by  a  few  facts  touching  the 
bacteriological  side  of  the  subject. 

It  is  generally  recognised  by  Koch,  Klein,  aud 
other  investigators,  that  disease  in  the  animal  body 
is  not  so  much  caused  by  pathogenic  micro- 

I  organisms  as  by  the  alkaloidal  action  of  the  poison 
ptomaines  they  elaborate  ;  therefore  we  need,  even 
more  than  destruction  of  the  parasite,  destruction 


of  its  products  also.  It  is  thus  that  bacterium  i 
termo  and  its  kindred  of  the  putrefactive  group  > 
acts,  and  it  is  not  correct,  as  quoted  in  the  article,  to  > 
say  such  organisms  are  “  not  capable  of  communi-  ■ 
eating  disease  to  man.”  Further,  it  is  well  estab-  • 
lished  that  chemical  agents  do  not  act  similarly  on  i 
dissimilar  organisms,  —  somo  are  killed,  whilst  : 
others  retain  their  action.  The  destructive  effoct  ; 
of  the  putrefactive  microbes  is  often  illustrated  in  i 
cases  of  poisoning  by  tainted  foods,  and  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  Home  Secretary  I  commnnicated  the  i 
hypothesis  that  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick,  of  Liverpool,  , 
not  improbably  died  of  such  disease  :  certainly  no  > 
one  can  deny  that  the  ante  and  post  mortem  ) 
symptoms  were  exactly  those  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  . 
The  summer  diarrheeal  epidemics,  too,  are  caused  1. 
by  activity  of  cadaverous  parasites  obtaining  lodg-  • 
ment  in  the  intestinal  canal,  where  they  luxuriate  ? 
especially  in  the  milk  diet  of  infants.  This  fact  1  1 
prognosed  long  before  discovery  of  the  organisms,  , 
and  met  it  by  antiseptic  treatment.  Thus  much  i 
for  the  injurious  working  of  putrefying  organisms  si 
operating  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth. 

True,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice  of  young  J 
microscopists  to  report  that  a  given  quantity  of  f 
I  such  a  water  or  sewage  contains  so  many  organisms  sj 
I  without  indication  of  their  nature,  thus  reducing  y\ 
|  the  value  to  zero.  Every  microbe  or  colony  of  t 
;  organisms  may  be  identified  by  painstaking  investi-  :• 

1  gation.  This  is  assuredly  so  as  regards  the  disease  e 
organisms,  large  numbers  of  which  are  now  v 
differentiated. 

We  realise  the  wondrous  ways  of  Nature  in  con-  • 
trolling  the  intensity  of  harmful  micro-organisms  ;  ; 
one  is  restrained  and  attenuated  by  a  dry  atmo- i- 
sphere,  another  by  cold,  the  next  by  a  spell  of  hot  t 
weather.  Other  species  die  by  exposure  to  the  e 
sun’s  rays ;  many  are  warred  upon  by  other  bacteria  j  ; 
whilst  probably  all  genera  of  the  pathogenies  are  e 
consumed  by  paramecea  and  other  groups  of  the  e 
higher  organisms.  Again,  prophylactic  action  ofi! 
the  fluids  of  the  healthy  body  destroys  many  y 
organisms.  Finally,  others  of  a  highly  dangerous. f 
type  are  at  once  killed  in  passing  into  the  sewer  or>i 
cesspit ! 

To  these  diverse  ways  of  disposing  of  a  redun-i- 
dancy  of  bacterial  life,  man  has  added  many  j 
varieties  of  so-called  disinfectants,  as  Dr.  E.  Klein,  i 
F.R.S.,  our  greatest  authority,  calls  them ;  heit 
adds,  “which  for  the  purpose  are  useless  and  c 
deceptive,  involving  a  waste  of  otherwise  useful) i 
materials.” 

Dr.  Frankland’s  dictum,  quoted  in  the  article, 0 
that  because  common  bacteria  are  destroyed  by] 
certain  agents,  harmful  bacilli  are  similarly  killed,! 
is  antiquated  and  false,  as  is  well  known  to  those* 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  carbolic  acid  of  commeroe,e 
— whioh,  by  the  way,  paradoxically  contains  little! 
or  no  carbolic  acid, — one  part  in  400  of  water  ati 
once  destroys  all  putrefactive  organisms  as  well  a&) 
the  common  aerial  moulds.  But  Von  Esmarch:! 
j  reports  that  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  ofo 
1  :  20  does  not  kill  anthrax  spores  until  after  twenty!; 
days’  submersion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  innocuous) 
Periodate,  lately  reported  on  by  Dr.  Klein,  inslanllyl 
kills  cholera  bacilli  and  typhoid  fever  bacillus  when; 

1  diluted  1 :  5,000,  but  this  is  not  the  limit  of  dilution.)] 
Investigations  in  my  laboratory,  at  presents 
unpublished,  Bhow  that  all  putrefactive  microbesc 
and  the  poisonous  ptomaines  they  create  arer 
destroyed  when  Periodate  is  used  as  1  :  250,000;! 
although,  singularly,  the  aerial  moulds  are  not  muclx 
affected  by  it, — in  favourable  conditions  even; 
j  growing  more  vigorously  in  suitable  cultivation) 
media  in  presence  of  Periodate.  But  these  mouldsc 
are  harmless,  and  may  even  be  necessary  to  theb 
digestive  functions,  as  we  are  always  swallowing) 

1  and  inhaling  them. 
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Thus,  it  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  to  test  the  action 
of  a  supposed  antiseptic  or  disinfectant  against 
organisms  possessing  neither  septic  nor  infective 
properties  ;  still  more  so  to  infer  pathogenic  de¬ 
structive  powers  to  a  chemical  preparation  because 
it  restrains  innocuous  organisms ;  and  yet  this  is 
but  too  frequently  the  course  pursued  by  many  in¬ 
vestigators,  to  the  mystification  of  the  public.  Let 
the  patient  student  be  not  dismayed  by  the  appa¬ 
rent  anomalies  of  the  various  schools  of  researchers, 
chemical  or  bacteriological,  whose  methods  and 
meanings  may  be  unravelled  and  understood  by 
careful  study.  The  future  will  reveal  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  now  known  to  the  expert,  practical  methods 
of  eliminating  hurtful  microbes  from  water  used  by 
the  household  for  potable  purposes,  or  by  the 
mariner  and  traveller  who  draws  supplies  from  the 
malarious  shores  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  for  the 
effective  treatment  of  sewage  for  deodorisation  or 
disinfection.  Richard  Weaver. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Exeter.— On  the  10th  inst.  the  new  Middle 
School  for  Girls,  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Exeter  Episcopal  Trust  as  a 
permanent  home  for  the  establishment  in  lien 
of  its  present  location  in  Queen  -  street,  was 
formally  opened.  The  Trust  is  an  old  one, 
having  its  origin  in  a  fund  started  in  1709  by 
Bishop  Blackall  for  educational  purposes  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  school  has  been  located  in 
the  old  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  Queen-street,  but 
this  was  never  regarded  as  other  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting-place  ;  the  Governors  from  time 
to  time  considered  various  sites  with  a  view  to 
building,  and  at  length  they  selected  as  a  site 
a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Trust  abutting  on 
the  Pennsylvania-road,  just  above  Hill’s-court. 
The  new  school-buildings  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Jerman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Exeter,  and  have 
been  erected  by  Mr.  William  Gibson,  also  of  that 
city.  The  building  is  Renaissance  in  style.  The 
walls  are  of  dark  local  brick  —supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hancock — with  Box  stone  dressings.  The  main 
entrance  is  of  Box  stone.  The  ground-floor  is 
divided  by  a  corridor  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  building.  On  the  front,  to  the 
south  of  the  main  entrance,  there  is  a  room  for 
the  head-mistress,  and  a  class-room,  while  on 
the  north  side  there  are  two  class-rooms,  each 
of  these  apartments  being  24  ft.  by  20  ft.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor  are  cloak¬ 
rooms,  offices,  and  a  strong-room  for  the 
safe  custody  of  deeds  and  papers,  while 
in  a  southern  wing  on  the  ground  - 
floor  will  be  found  the  Kindergarten, 
30ft.  by  18ft.,  and  a  cloak-room.  The 
first  floor  is  approached  by  a  broad  stone 
staircase  with  iron  railing,  and  it  leads  to  a 
corridor  similar  to  the  one  on  the  ground-floor. 
On  one  side  of  this  corridor  is  the  chief  school, 
—a  lofty  room,  with  open-timbered  roof.  This 
room  is  73  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  at  the  southern  end 
;here  is  a  dining-room,  24  ft.  by  20  ft.  The 
atter  is  shut  off  from  the  school  by  revolving 
ihutters,  so  that  when  necessary  the  two  rooms 
an  be  thrown  into  one.  On  the  other  side  of 
his  corridor,  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  there 
■re  cloak  -  rooms  and  offices,  while  on  the 
outhern  wing,  over  the  Kindergarten,  there 
s  a  class-room,  and  close  by  there  are  sitting- 
ooms  for  the  assistant-mistress  and  student- 
eachers.  The  corridors  are  laid  with  encaustic 
iles,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Worces- 
5r,  and  the  floors  of  those  on  the  upper  story 
re  of  concrete,  carried  on  iron  cross  girders.  The 
iterior  walls  are  stuccoed  and  finished  with 
alcarium.  The  school  and  class-rooms  also 
ave  dados  of  varnished  deal,  and  the  walls  are 
l  a  pale  green  tint.  In  the  corridors  the  walls 
re  of  a  French  grey  tint.  All  the  rooms  are 
rovided  with  fireplaces,  rather  for  appearance 
ike  than  actual  use,  as  the  building  will  be 
Jated  throughout  by  hot-water  pipes  supplied 
om  boilers  situated  in  the  basement.  Messrs, 
ippell  Bros.  &  Row  supplied  the  hot-water 
iparatus,  and  Messrs.  Willey  tc  Co.  the  gas- 
tings.  The  carved  work  on  the  front  and  in 
e  principal  room  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
arry  Hems. 

Earmvortk  ( near  Bolton).  —  What  are 
scribed  as  “  New  Salvation  Army  Citadel 
Hidings,”  are  about  to  be  erected  for  General 
)Oth  in  Albert-road.  The  “  citadel  ”  will  be 
brick,  and  approached  from  Albert-road  by 
ort  flights  of  steps,  leading  to  four  spacious 
trances,  two  of  which  again  lead  to  a 
jge,  deep  gallery,  octagonal  in  form,  and 
pending  across  the  front  and  round  two- 
Jds  of  the  building.  The  gallery  inter- 
te  two  tiers  of  boxes  on  each  side, 


capable  of  accommodating  twenty-five  persons, 
and  these,  in  turn,  are  connected  with  the 
speakers’  platform  and  amphitheatre-stage,  the 
latter  being  formed  in  a  recess  behind  a 
proscenium  wall.  Separate  side  entrances  and 
staircases  are  provided  for  the  boxes.  The 
other  front  entrances  lead  to  a  commodious 
foyer  communicating  with  the  auditorium  and 
left  and  right  wing  seats.  In  the  side  walls 
two  extra  exits  will  be  provided,  which  are  to  be 
opened  only  from  the  inside  in  case  of  panic. 
There  are  offices,  guard  -  rooms,  a  heating- 
chamber,  and  the  usual  appurtenances,  at  the 
sides  and  behind  the  amphitheatre  recess.  For 
the  week-night  meetings  the  building  will  be 
so  arranged  that  seating  accommodation  for 
400  persons  can  be  provided,  though  the  full 
accommodation  will  be  1,200.  Outside,  the 
elevation  to  Albert-road  is  to  be  of  a  castellated 
character,  finished  with  turrets  and  battlements. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  local  builders 
(Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  of  Albert-road),  who  have 
obtained  the  contract  in  open  competition, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  Williams  D'unford,  of  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  E.C.,  whose  resident  clerk  of 
works  is  Mr.  Streeton.  The  total  cost  of  the 
erection  will  be  over  2.000Z. 


jgiufrmfs  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XI. 

RIVER  pollution. 

BIVERS  form  convenient  supplies  for 
large  towns,  but  they  are  liable  to  all 
sorts  of  contamination.  From  their 
source  to  the  sea  they  collect  impurities,  some 
of  which,  being  solid  matter,  are  mechanically 
suspended  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  so  that 
the  greater  part  can  easily  be  removed  by  the 
agency  of  subsiding  reservoirs  and  filtration. 
Water  drained  from  hilly  regions  is,  from  having 
soaked  through  spongy  peat  beds,  frequently 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  which  tint  it  retains 
for  a  long  time,  but  apart  from  its  objection¬ 
able  appearance  it  is  perfectly  good  and  whole¬ 
some.  Other  decayed  vegetable  matter  col¬ 
lected  in  the  river  basin,  however  offensive  it 
smells,  is  not  a  very  dangerous  form  of  pollu¬ 
tion.  The  drainage  from  well-manured  agricul¬ 
tural  lands,  together  with  animal  excreta  in 
general,  and  especially  town  sewage,  most  of 
which  (more  particularly  the  last-mentioned 
product)  are  purposely  discharged  into 
streams,  form  elements  seriously  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  quality  of  river  water ;  therefore 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  effects  of 
these  organic  substances  on  a  large  scale.  As 
explained  in  a  previous  article,  animal  excreta 
are  exceedingly  unstable  in  their  chemical  con¬ 
stitution,  becoming  rapidly  resolved  into  harm¬ 
less  compounds  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  On 
being  discharged  into  a  river,  this  animal  refuse 
finds  the  required  oxygen,  especially  if  the 
water  is  much  agitated  through  being  shallow, 
and  having  a  rocky  bottom,  or  by  its  passing 
over  weirs.  Portions  of  the  noxious  matter 
are  abstracted  from  the  water  by  fish  and 
other  animal  life,  whilst  the  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation  further  assists  in  absorb¬ 
ing  it.  The  free  oxygen,  however,  has 
the  most  salutary  effect.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  where  sewage  has  been  emptied  into  a 
running  stream,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  this  fact  on  examining  the  water  a  few 
miles  lower  down  from  the  point  of  the  dis¬ 
charge,  so  rapidly  and  effectively  had  Nature 
worked  its  purification.  From  this,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  river  water,  even  after  being 
strongly  impregnated  by  the  worst  forms  of 
animal  contamination,  is  rapidly  purified  by 
the  processes  of  Nature.  Of  course  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  purifying  action  on  such  pollution, 
the  river  could  not  deal  with  an  unlimited 
quantity ;  and  from  the  disgusting  nature  of 
town  drainage,  and  even  out  of  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  those  learned  chemists  who  believe 
in  the  “  previous  sewage  contamination  ” 
theory,  it  is  highly  advisable  not  to  import 
more  of  the  objectionable  substance  into 
rivers  than  can  possibly  be  helped.  In  the 
presence  of  our  advanced  knowledge  respecting 
the  treatment  of  sewage,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
local  authorities  to  dispose  of  town  drainage 
by  discharging  it  into  the  nearest  water¬ 
way.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  where 
sewage  is  destroyed  by  chemical  precipitation, 
although  a  great  deal  of  good  is  done  by  re¬ 
moving  the  suspended  solids,  the  remaining 


fluid  is  still  obnoxious.  Where  the  sewage  is 
applied  to  the  land  by  irrigation  or  filtration, 
the  case  is  different;  nearly  all  authorities 
agree  that  when  this  is  properly  carried  out,  the 
quality  of  the  water  as  subsequently  resulting 
from  percolation,  &c.,  is  practically  unaffected. 

Rivers  running  through  mining  or  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  being  so  often  the  receptacles 
of  all  kinds  of  refuse,  both  liquid  and  solid,  are 
frequently  fouled  to  such  a  high  degree  as  to 
be  of  no  use  for  water  supply  purposes.  In 
designing  a  scheme,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
obtain  some  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  manufactories  in  the  catchment  area  or 
gathering  ground. 

HARDNESS  OF  WATER. 

From  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  both  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  at  some  depth, 
water  derives  much  mineral  matter,  which  more 
or  less  affects  its  quality.  These  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  are  chemically  dissolved  therein,  and 
are  sometimes  present  in  such  great  quantity  as 
to  render  the  water  unfit  for  ordinary  drinking 
purposes,  but  are,  nevertheless,  useful  medi¬ 
cinally.  In  dealing  with  mineral  matter  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  ordinary  water,  derived  either  from  springs 
or  rivers,  we  have  practically  only  to  consider 
the  salts  of  lime.  Rain  water  contains  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  derives  from, 
the  air,  and  any  rock  containing  much  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  such,  for  example,  as  chalk  or 
oolitic  freestone,  is  readily  attacked  by  this 
acid.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water;  but  the  carbonic  acid  con¬ 
verts  the  lime  into  a  bi-carbonate,  which  is  quite 
soluble  and  runs  off  with  the  water  into  the 
nearest  rivalet,  or  else  soaks  into  the  ground  to 
issue  forth  eventually  as  springs,  or  to  be  found 
in  wells.  It  may  happen  that  the  lime  is  also 
in  part  derived  by  the  same  action  in  perco¬ 
lating  calcareous  rocks  during  its  sojourn  under¬ 
ground.  The  addition  of  these  lime  salts  im¬ 
parts  the  quality  known  as  hardness ;  and  a 
water  is  said  to  be  hard,  moderately  hard,  or 
soft,  according  to  the  proportion  of  lime  found 
in  it.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  better  to 
use  hard  or  soft  water  for  large  town  supplies, 
as  authorities  lean  either  way.  Large  cities  have 
sometimes  gone  a  long  distance  to  obtain  hard/ 
water,  although  soft  was  much  more  easily 
procurable,  and  vice  rersd.  The  fact  is  that 
each  kind  has  its  peculiar  uses. 

Most  persons  living  in  the  east  and  south¬ 
eastern  portions  of  England  would  at  once 
admit,  because  they  are  used  to  it,  that  hard 
water  is  much  more  palatable  than  soft,  being 
sparkling  and  crisp  to  the  taste  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  western  portion,  and  in  general 
where  soft  water  is  used,  deny  this ;  so  that 
really  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  physique  of  the 
population,  and  the  general  health,  are  not  so 
good  in  towns  where  soft  water  is  used,  but 
these  have  signally  failed ;  for  whatever 
diseases  can  be  traced  to  it  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  calculous  diseases- 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  high  authorities,  are 
caused  by  hard  water.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  soft  water  has  the  power 
of  absorbing  a  greater  quantity  of  organic  im- 
jurity  and  gases  than  hard  water,  whilst  the 
atter  keeps  better  in  large  quantities.  Lead) 
and  iron  are  much  more  readily  attacked  by 
soft  water,  and  its  action  on  the  former  metal 
has  sometimes  led  to  poisoning  from  this  cause. 
The  action  takes  place  more  particularly  on  the 
clean,  bright  metal  when  new,  than  when  it  i& 
subsequently  encrusted  by  a  dusky  film.  For 
manufacturing  purposes,  soft  water  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  better.  The  lime  in  hard  water 
causes  much  more  scale  inside  boilers,  and  the 
choking  of  hot- water  pipes  is  often  due  to  the 
deposition  of  that  mineral  within  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is  well  known.  When  water  is 
boiled,  the  carbonic  acid  in  it  is  rapidly  driven 
off,  and  the  lime,  having  in  consequence  lost  its- 
support,  is  deposited,  in  the  manner  indicated, 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  other  contrivance 
holding  it.  Boiling,  however,  will  not  remove 
all  the  hardness,  only  the  carbonate  being  taken 
away,  certain  other  salts  of  lime  still  remaining* 
as  a  rule.  Water  is  said  to  be  either  of  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  hardness,  the  former  being 
its  appellation  before  being  boiled,  and  the  latter 
afterwards. 

Soft  water  is  better  for  domestic  purposes, — 
cooking,  &c.  It  is  immeasurably  superior,  also, 
for  washing,  as  it  makes  a  good  lather,  whilst 
hard  water  is  more  inclined  to  curdle  or  decom¬ 
pose  soap  by  combining  an  alkali  with  the  lime. 
The  degree  of  hardness  is  arrived  at  in  proportion 
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<to  the  power  of  water  to  decompose  soap  of  a 
certain  composition.  All  these  points  have  been 
thoroughly  threshed  out  by  engineers  and 
•chemists,  and  have  had  a  large  share  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  selection  of  many  sources  of  supply 
drawn  upon  at  present  for  the  use  of  some  of 
our  largest  communities.  At  first,  it  might  seem 
somewhat  trivial  to  make  much  of  the  superior 
advantage  of  soft  water  for  washing  purposes, 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  matter  we  find  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  worth  consideration. 
The  supply  of  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine  (the 
•extension  work  of  which  is  still  progressing), 
may  be  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  the  one  kind  over  the 
other,  in  regard  to  this  point.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  much  softer  than  that  of  the  Clyde,  from 
which  the  city  formerly  obtained  its  supply,  and 
although  it  has  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
to  make  this  change,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
rate  charged  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  better 
supply  was  practically  paid  by  the  saving 
effected  in  soap,  dye-drugs,  and  certain  other 
•chemicals,  but  especially  the  first-mentioned 
article.  Manchester  has  been  cited  as  another 
case  in  point ;  whilst  the  late  Mr.  Bateman  was 
of  opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
initial  cost  of  the  enterprise,  London  could  be 
supplied  with  soft  water,  by  his  scheme,  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  North  and  Central 
Wales,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  more 
than  defrayed  in  the  end,  owing  to  the  saving 
in  so  many  ways,  but  especially  in  regard 
to  soap.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  matter 
when  speaking  of  water-supply  to  the  metro¬ 
polis. 

Hard  water  may  be  made  softer  in  many  ways. 
We  have  shown  that  this  can  be  done  by  boiling 
the  fluid.  This,  of  course,  is  not  practicable  on 
a  large  scale.  Clark's  process  is  well-known. 
It  consists,  principally,  in  adding  lime-water  to 
the  hard  water ;  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
latter  combines  with  the  lime  in  the  former, 
forming  a  carbonate,  which  together  with  the 
carbonate  already  in  the  hard  water  are  thrown 
•down,  thus  eliminating  its  chief  hardening  pro¬ 
perties.  This  process  is  perfectly  successful, 
either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  but,  as  it  is  said 
to  add  so  much  to  the  cost  of  the  supply,  it  has 
not  been  generally  adopted.  Within  recent 
years  modifications  known  as  the  Porter-Clark 
and  the  Atkins  processes  have  received  much 
attention.  In  these  the  precipitation  of  the 
lime  is  much  facilitated,  and  the  whole  method 
of  softening  is  much  more  expeditiously  carried 
out,  and  in  a  more  convenient  manner  than  by 
the  older  method.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
mention  other  inventions  having  the  same 
object,  such  as  the  application  of  spongy  iron, 
filters,  &c.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  soft  water  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  more  convenient  for  any 
manufacture  in  a  town  which  is  already  sup¬ 
plied  with  hard,  it  can  easily  be  produced. 

Calcareous  water  is  also  softened  naturally  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  when  its  carbonic  acid  dis¬ 
appears,  and  lime  precipitation  is  the  result. 


Drmfis. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture.  By  Arthur  H. 
Hiorns,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

nHIS  handy  little  book,  consisting  of 
fifteen  chapters,  is  well  worth  perusal 
by  engineers,  as  it  deals  in  a  very 
able  manner  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  various  processes  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
gives  a  practical  account  of  both  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  these 
•metals.  The  present  time,  as  the  author  re¬ 
minds  us,  is  “  an  age  of  steel,”  and,  this  being 
so,  we  welcome  any  book  which  describes,  in 
good  language  and  practical  form,  the  latest 
that  is  known  upon  the  relative  advantages  of 
iron  and  steel ;  although  there  are  some  manu¬ 
facturers  who,  having  invested  capital  upon 
extensive  machinery  and  plant,  may  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  such  a  publication.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  proposed  to  designate  iron  and 
steel,  as  employed  in  works  of  construction, 
by  its  tensile  strength  in  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section,  coupled  with  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  elongation  attained  prior  to  fracture  with  a 
use  of  a  standard  test-piece.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  by  practitioners  in  different 
specifications,  and  occasionally,  in  addition, 
the  amount  of  contraction  of  area  at  the 
fracture  is  also  specified.  The  chemical 


combinations  and  the  mechanical  treatment 
being  left  to  the  manufacturer,  the  designer 
of  any  constructive  work  remains  satisfied 
if  the  specified  results  of  strength  upon  test- 
pieces  of  a  given  size  are  obtained.  So  long 
as  iron  alone  had  to  be  considered,  this  might 
suffice ;  but  in  these  days,  the  practitioner 
ought  to  know  more,  and  to  be  able  to  state 
why  he  employs  wrought-iron,  cast-iron,  or  steel 
in  any  given  situation.  The  author’s  specified 
tests  are  very  good  for  each  of  these  three 
classes  of  material,  and  his  definition  of  the 
most  general  metallurgical  terms  should  be  read 
by  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  articles 
on  “Iron”  which  appeared  in  our  “Student’s 
Column  ”  last  year.  The  author  modestly  states 
in  his  preface  that  “  the  book  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  any  of  the  larger  manuals  on  the 
subject,  but  rather  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
more  advanced  course  of  study.”  The  first 
chapter  is  interesting  for  its  historical  matter, 
and  the  succeeding  chapters  each  conclude 
with  a  set  of  from  nine  to  twenty-three  useful 
questions,  intended  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
reader  when  studying  the  pages.  The  book  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  as  an  elementary  text¬ 
book,  and  concludes  with  a  concise  and  well- 
arranged  index. 

The  Lam  relating  to  Tenement  Houses  and 
Hats  for  Residential  and  Business  Purposes  : 
including  Taxation  and  Rating  thereof ,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Forms  and  a  Digest  of  Cases 
relating  to  the  Inhabited  House  Duty.  By 
Walter  Clode, Barrister-at-Law.  London: 
W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited.  1889. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  residential  build¬ 
ings,  known  popularly  as  “  flats,”  makes  the 
present  time  opportune  for  the  publication  of  a 
legal  work  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that,  for  business 
purposes,  “  flats  ’’  have  long  been  in  existence, 
and  the  law  is  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  But  that  a  work  dealing  with  the 
entire  body  of  law  on  this  subject,  and  written 
in  a  sufficiently  popular  style  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  laymen,  was  required  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Mr.  Clode’s  book  seems  to  fulfil 
all  the  necessary  requirements,  though  it 
might  have  with  advantage  been  more  con¬ 
cise.  There  is  a  too  great  parade  of  learning 
observable  in  it,  and  American  cases  are  fre¬ 
quently  cited  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  to  the  point.  For  example,  the 
writer  lays  down  the  following  proposition 
as  regards  the  duties  of  the  porter  :  “  The  rule 
seems  to  be  that  while  engaged  upon  his 
general  duties  he  is  the  landlord’s  servant,  so  as 
to  make  him  liable ;  while  engaged  upon  any 
special  duties  for  a  tenant  he  is  that  tenant’s 
servant,  so  as  to  make  him  liable  ”  (p.  50).  This 
statement  is  correct :  the  illustrations  are  an 
American  case  about  leaving  open  a  tap,  which 
appears  to  turn  rather  on  a  question  of  improper 
construction,  and  one  as  to  the  management  of 
the  lift,  which  again  is  somewhat  vague.  Apart 
from' these  blemishes,  the  book  is  well  done ;  the 
contents  are  carefully  separated  into  chapters 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  staircase, 
hall,  passage  ways,  and  lift,  which  are  the 
subject  of  Chapter  VIII.  Of  considerable 
practical  value  are  the  chapters  on  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty  and  on  Rating.  We  have  done  no 
more  here  than  indicate  the  character  of  the 
book ;  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  pick  out 
passages  for  citation,  since  any  one  who  may  be 
concerned  with  the  subject  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  refer  to  this  work  for  the  elucidation 
of  such  difficulties  as  may  present  themselves. 


Rlaclde's  Modern  Encyclopaedia  of  Universal 
Information.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  With  nume¬ 
rous  pictorial  illustrations  and  a  series  of 
maps.  Edited  by  Charles  Annandale, 
M.A.,  L.L.D.  London :  Blackie  &  Son.  1889. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  encyclopedia  are 
now  complete,  carrying  it  down  to  near  the 
close  of  letter  C ;  and  if  it  is  carried  through 
steadily  and  without  inordinate  delay,  we  may 
congratulate  the  publishers  and  editor  on  having 
produced  one  of  the  best  popular  encyclopedias 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  public.  The  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  is  exceedingly  large,  and  though 
of  course  no  subject  of  importance  can  be  at  all 
fully  treated  in  an  encyclopedia  on  this  moderate 
scale,  the  book  seems  to  furnish  what  is  re¬ 
quired  from  a  popular  encyclopedia — a  concise 
and  intelligible  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
each  word  that  is  inserted,  or  the  outline  of 
each  subject  that  is  treated.  So  large  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  Architecture  can  of  course  only  be  gone 


into  in  the  most  general  way  in  a  work  of  this! 
kind,  but  under  the  article  “  Architecture  ”  a ' 
praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  give, 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  the  central  history;! 
of  architecture  in  the  course  of  about  four.il 
pages,  and  the  article  is  at  all  events  quitet 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  author,  if  limited? 
to  this  space,  should,  however,  have  endeavoured? 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  architecture: 
means  (he  does  commence  with  that),  with; 
examples  of  its  typical  forms  of  construction) 
and  design  drawn  from  the  most  importanta 
styles ;  i.e.,  he  should  have  treated  of  archi-t; 
tecture  in  the  abstract,  rather  than  haver 
attempted  to  deal  with  architectural  history,} 
which  is  too  large  a  subject  for  such  a  work,! 
and  only  two  or  three  links  in  the  chain  are 
arbitrarily  selected  for  illustration ;  the  method) 
is  wrong,  though  the  execution  of  the  articled 
granting  that  method,  is  good.  In  some) 
other  classes  of  subjects,  not  strictly  coming) 
within  the  scope  of  our  criticism,  we  haver 
observed  also  a  very  good  treatment  of  the 
subject,  giving  the  main  facts  in  a  concise; 
manner.  The  pictorial  illustrations  are  noli 
very  much ;  most  of  them  look  like  old  cuts  ; 
but  the  maps  appended  are  very  good,  and  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  book.  The  en<i 
cyclopedia  is  admirably  printed,  in  clean 
double-column  pages,  and  the  binding  is  effective 
and  in  good  taste.  The  volumes  are  in  small 
quarto  form,  convenient  for  the  hand.  .Mr! 
Annandale,  the  editor,  has  already  done  a  piecec 
of  excellent  work  for  the  general  public  in  hia 
one-volume  dictionary  of  the  English  language; 
probably  one  of  the  best  small  dictionaries  o  * 
the  kind  that  has  been  produced :  and  his  un  i 
doubted  success  in  that  work  promises  well  fot 
the  encyclopaedia,  which  so  far  appears .  ac 
exceedingly  satisfactory  and  useful  publication) 


Our  English  Villages :  their  Story  and  Antit 
quities.  By  P.  H.  Ditch  field,  M.AJ 
F.R.H.S.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1889. 
This  is  not  a  history  of  any  special  villages: 
but  a  small  book  giving  a  suggestive,  sketch 
of  the  various  kinds  of  objects  of  interest; 
especially  in  the  way  of  antiquities,  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  and  about  the  neigh; 
bourhood  of  old  English  villages.  The  booh 
originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  essayi 
in  Canon  Erskine  Clarke’s  Parish  Magazine 
and  is  addressed  to  the  class  of  readers  wtri 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  most  countrt 
parishes,  with  the  object  of  setting  them  think 
ing  a  little  about  the  history  and  association) 
of  the  place  they  live  in,  instead  of  aboto 
“mostly  naught,”  like  the  rural  labourer  i 
Punch.  The  author  in  his  opening  chaptei 
runs  over  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  whici 
may  be  found  in  connexion  with  many  i 
country  village.  The  manor-house  perhap 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  house,  earn 
ing  us  back  to  Norman  times  and  the  feudal  sys 
tem  ;  the  names  of  the  fields  may  have  a  gocc 
deal  of  historical  meaning;  and  what  is  th:l 
curious  formation  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  whio 
looks  like  an  earthwork  ?  “  we  will  present) 
examine  that  more  closely,  and  find  out  1 
whom  it  was  constructed.”  The  Magpie  In! 
which  is  much  too  large  for  its  business  noi< 
was  a  stirring  place  before  the  railway,  when!! 
was  a  regular  coaching  inn ;  the  reader  is  i 
vited  to  try  and  realise  what  the  change  h 
been.  There  may  be  gravel-pits  near  the.villal 
in  which  old  flint  implements  will  possibly  j 
found.  These  possible  subjects  of  interest  a 
expounded  more  in  detail,  and  the  reader  ge 
hints  how  and  where  to  look  for  them. 

The  author  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  laudati 
temporis  acti  now  and  then,  as  those  who  bm 
themselves  about  things  of  the  past  general, 
come  to  be.  He  speaks  of  the  want  of  villal 
games  and  sports  now,  “  except  when  son 
energetic  rector  or  curate  starts  a  cricket  clc 

.  " .  The  village  green,  the  source  of  f 
much  innocent  happiness,  is  no  more ;  and) 
recent  writer  has  observed  that  the  ordina 
existence  of  agricultural  labourers  is  so  dt< 
that  in  East  Anglia  they  have  almost  forgotb' 
how  to  laugh.”  There  may  be  a  sad  truth  ! 
this  last  sentence ;  but  if  the  writer  could  cf 
back  to  the  village-green  sports  of  former  dao 
he  might  be  astonished  to  find  how  boorbe 
they  were  in  reality,  though  Maypole  danc) 
look  so  well  in  pictures. 

However,  Mr.  Ditchfield  may  be  congraij 
lated  on  having  done  something  towards:! 
chance  of  increasing  the  interest  and  lesseniti 
the  dullness  of  life  in  country  villages,  li 
little  book  is  admirably  suited  for  those  s', 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  we  recommend:. 
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the  notice  of  country  clergymen  who  are 
desirous  of  any  assistance  in  opening  the  minds 
and  extending  the  interests  of  their  humbler 
parishioners. 


A  list  of  Parish  Churches  retaining  Special 
Mediaeval  Features —  Glass  Vestments,  Plate, 
<$‘C.  Compiled  by  Henry  Littlehales, 
London:  Rivington.  1889. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Littlehales  has  done  a 
most  useful  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  it  is  exhaustive,  and  it  is  probably  far  from 
being  so ;  but  it  gives,  under  the  heading  of 
counties,  a  large  list  of  churches  in  which 
various  mediaeval  relics  exist,  with  a  brief  note 
of  the  nature  of  the  relic  in  each  case,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who 
are  on  the  look  out  for  such  relics,  or  who  do 
not  wish  to  pass  over  any  that  may  come  in 
their  way. 

The  author  notes  in  his  preface  that  he  will 
be  glad  of  any  corrections  or  additions. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,729,  Metallic  Roofing.  G.  H.  0.  Bolken 
(Stuttgart). 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  consist  in  the  use  of  spring  clamps,  which 
allow  the  sheets  to  bo  removed  from  the  roof  and 
packed  for  transit.  On  one  side  of  each  sheet  is  a 
rebate  fitting  into  a  corresponding  rebate  on  the 
other  side  of  sheet.  The  covering  of  the  roof  is 
managed  as  follows-:— The  sheets  in  the  first  row 
are  secured  to  battens  so  that  the  rebate  of  one 
sheet  laps  over  the  contiguous  rebate  of  the  next 
sheet.  The  sheets  in  the  second  row  are  similarly 
laid,  but  so  as  to  break  joint  with  those  of  the  first 
row.  Spring  clamps  are  fitted  upon  the  battens, 
and  the  heads  of  the  rivets  caused  to  engage  with 
the  slots  therein.  In  this  manner  a  perfectly  firm 
covering  for  the  roof  is  maintained. 

13,158,  Heating  Buildings.  J.  Lawson. 

According  to  this  invention,  air  and  water  are 
both  heated  by  a  furnace  on  the  ground,  and  con¬ 
veyed  by  suitable  pipes  to  a  chamber  placed  over 
the  heads  of  an  audience,  and  thus  the  air  of  the 
chamber  is  made  comfortably  warm  without  draught. 

•  14,734,  Air-Inlet  Ventilator.  B.  Russell. 

The  front  flap  or  cover  of  the  ventilator  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  patent,  instead  of  being  vertical, 
is  in  the  old  make  of  Sheringham  ventilators,  is 
recessed  back  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  fall  open  by 
ts  own  weight  when  the  regulating  cord  is  released, 
tt  can  be  made  to  open  right  or  left  hand,  and  is 
hung  at  any  convenient  point  removed  from  its 
:entre. 

16687,  Improvements  in  Sash-fasteners.  J. 
Burn. 

The  sash-fastener  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
mtent  is  made  very  much  in  the  form  of  those  in 
general  use,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  arrangement  of  parts  great  economy  is 
iffected  by  the  shape  and  position. 

10,902,  Chimneys,  &c.  J.  B.  Tonge. 

This  is  a  modification  of  previous  patents,  7,957- 
18  and  12,748-88.  Instead  of  using  movable  Haps 
or  the  interception  of  down  draughts,  curved 
ouvres  or  passage-ways  are  used.  These  prevent 
ain  coming  in,  and  yet  effectively  exhaust  the  air, 
r  provide  efficient  ventilation. 

11,117,  Extracting  Cowl  or  Ventilator.  J.  D. 
'’ryer. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  revolving  cowl  is 
ped,  the  spindle  of  which  is  placed  in  a  hollow  tube 
r  socket,  the  top  of  which  is  widened  out,  so  that 

number  of  hardened  metal  balls  surround  the 
kindle  at  this  point.  The  top  of  the  revolving 
>wl  terminates  in  screw-shaped  pieces  of  metal, 
•rming  openings  where  each  piece  of  metal  is 
limed  up  into  the  air.  One  of  these  screw  pieces 
l  hinged,  so  that  the  bearings  of  the  revolving 
!>wl  may  be  oiled  with  ease,  and  an  ornamental 
pob  may  be  used  as  a  finish  to  the  cowl. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

| Aug.  26.-13,410,  E.  Thomas,  Ventilators  and 
himney-cowls.— 13,422.  T.  Downie,  Treads  of  Steps 
•Stairs,  Sets. — 13,449,  H.  Lake,  Saws. 

\Aug.  27. — 13,483,  It.  Peel,  Top  Birs  for  Fire- 
rates. 

[A t0.  28  — 13,579,  R.  Wilford,  Automatic  Fasten- 
igs  for  Windows  with  Sliding  Sashes.-  13,581,  J. 
jedda,  Water-waste  Detector.— 13,589,  A.  Fitton, 
bring  Cupboard-door  and  Casement-fastener. 

'Aug.  29.-13,618,  J.  Lede,  Ventilator. — 13,625, 

Brindley,  L’fiing-catches,  &c. — 13,642,  F. Cowley' 
jlf-locking  Window-fastener. — 13,649,  J.  Weiss, 
listening  for  Handles  of  Tools. 

[A  10.  30. — 13,671,  T.  Fawcett,  Brick-making  and 
Jessing  Machine. 

[Ait//.  31  — 13,749,  H.  Aitken,  Treatment  of 
jmber. — 13,764,  J.  Tall,  Sash-frames,  Sashes,  &c. 
|13,765,  J.  Tall,  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. — 13,767,  F. 
line,  Hor  zontal  Sawing  Machinery. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,915,  F.  Wells,  Combined  Supply,  Overflow,  and 
Waste  Fittings  for  Basins,  Baths,  kc. — 10,333,  A. 
Thornalley  Hoffmann,  Brick  Kiln. — 10,694,  A.  Curtis 
and  A.  Yeates,  Cowl  or  Ventilator. — 11,494.  W. 
Bodin,  Flushing  Cisterns.  —  11,645,  R.  Scott, 
Cisterns  for  Flashing  Water-closets. — 11,792,  A. 
Bates,  Traps  or  Gullies. —11,959,  J.  Stenuer  and 
Others,  Chimney  Cowl  and  Ventilator. — 12,213,  J. 
Haskins,  Wooden  Revolving  Shutters. — 12,232,  E. 
Olander,  Floor-plates  and  Floors  for  Bridges, 
Buildings,  kc.  —  12,397,  H.  Owens,  Opening, 
Closing,  and  Securing  Casements,  &c. — 12,665,  R. 
Haddan,  Water-proof  Material  for  Walla.  &c. — 
12,672,  S.  Chandler,  Chimney-top. — 12,730,  T. 
Hancock,  Closing  and  Securing  Gates  and  Doors. — 
12,867,  H.  Whiteley,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluders 
for  Doors. — 13,098,  W.  Edwards,  Fastening  or  Fix¬ 
ing  Ironwork  to  Stonework  or  Woodwork. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Ojen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

13,167,  W.  Jago,  Bakers’  Ovens.— 14,941,  A. 
Gauge,  Electrical  Burglar  Alarms.  — 15,510,  J. 
Turner,  Combination  Door-chain  and  Bolt  or  Bar. 
— 15,613,  T.  Penario,  Water-waste  Preventing 
Cisterns. — 2,061,  E.  Edwards,  Holding  open  Win¬ 
dows  in  any  desired  position. — S,620,  R.  Cousins, 
Girder,  kc. — 10.498,  E.  Wright,  Locks  or  Door 
Fastenings. — 10,518,  C.  Hobbs,  Distemper  or 
Whitewash  Brushes. — 10,979,  H.  Munday  and  II. 
Walker,  Gate  Fittings. — 11,658,  G.  Bastucchi, 
Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sept.  4.— By  Fuller,  Hobsbt,  Sons,  &  Cassbll. 
Purfleet,  Essex — The  8t.  Louis  Park  Mills,  area 

about  10  acres,  f . . .  15  000 

By  Charles  &  Tubbs. 

High  Barnet— 1  to  12,  Underhill  Cottages,  f.,  r. 

£168  p.a .  1,160 

City — 74  and  75,  Fore-street,  u.t.  78  yra.,  g.r. 

£254.  14s  ,  r.  £452.  12s.  p.a .  1,000 

By  Farbbbotiibr,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 
Camberwell— 245,  247,  and  249,  Camberwell-road,  f.  2,100 
By  A.  G.  Ollbt. 

Wimbledon— 34,  Pelhum-rd.,  f.,  r.  £38  p.a .  550 

Sept.  6. — By  J.  J.  Brtubll. 

Plumstead—  67,  Llaoover-rd.,  f.,  r.  £25  p.a .  260 

Upton  Park,  J ephson  rd.—  A  plot  of  land,  f .  40 

Bv  Wtatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Sussex,  East  Pollant— F.  residence  and  stabling  ...  1,500 

Singleton— Four  c.  cottages,  r.  £28.  17s.  p.a .  555 

Hunston— Two  f.  cottages,  r.  £10.  8s.  p.a .  190 

Sbpt.  6  —By  Hakds  &  Bbadly. 

Belgravia— 62  and  64,  Ebury-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs  ,  g.r. 

£16,  r.  £145  p.a . . .  2,030 

Newington  Causeway— 26,  Union-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  £1.  4s.,  r.  £33  p.a .  160 

[Contractions  used  in  this  list.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g  r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  uuexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &o.J 


Tlie  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin.  —  The 

Daily  Express  says  that  in  a  short  space  of 
time  a  very  marked  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  exterior  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  has  of  late  presented  a  very  dilapidated 
appearance  when  compared  with  the  renovated 
National  Bank  opposite,  and  the  new  building 
of  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  next  door  to 
the  National  Bank.  For  some  time  past,  how¬ 
ever,  a  hoarding  has  been  erected  outside  the 
railings  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  a  number 
of  men,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Kennan  & 
Sons,  have  been  engaged  in  taking  away  the 
old  railings,  which  have  occupied  their  position 
for  many  years.  The  new  railings  are  designed 
by  Messrs.  Millar  &  Syms,  architects.  The 
whole  work  is  of  Irish  design  and  of  Irish  manu¬ 
facture,  the  stone  for  the  foundation  having 
been  obtained  from  the  well-known  quarries  of 
Ballyknocken.  The  new  railings  will  not  be 
carried  around  the  building  at  present. 

Tlie  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market  is  still  active,  and  its  tendency  is 
once  more  decidedly  upwards.  Business  in  pig- 
iron  continues  on  the  old  lines ;  quiet,  but 
steady,  in  some  districts,  but  unmistakably 
animated  in  Scotland  and  the  north-west  of 
England.  Scotch  makers'  iron  is  very  scarce, 
owing  to  a  large  local  consumption,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  constantly  raising  their  prices. 
Bessemer  iron  in  the  north-west  has  gone  up 
2s.  6d.  a  ton  during  the  week.  Elsewhere  quo¬ 
tations  are  fairly  well  maintained.  Trade  in 
manufactured  iron  is  increasing,  and  rates  are 
from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  Gd.  a  ton  higher.  The  demand 
for  steel  is  very  heavy,  the  consequence  being 
that  ship-plates  have  been  advanced  2s.  6d.  a 
ton,  rails  from  2s.  6d.  to  os.,  billets  6s.,  and 
blooms  2s.  6d.  Shipbuilders  remain  very  busy, 
and  engineers  keep  well  employed. — Iron. 


A  Proposed  London  Dock  and  Wharf 
Trust.— At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Balloon 
Society,  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  6th  inst.^ 
a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lefevre, 
C.E.,  the  president  of  the  society,  on  “  A  London 
Dock  and  Wharf  Trust.”  Mr.  Merritt  occupied 
the  chair.  After  a  brief  opening  address  by  the 
chairman,  the  lecturer  observed  that  the  pro¬ 
tracted  strike  of  the  dock  labourers  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour.  The  real  origin  of  it  was  the  insane  cut¬ 
throat  competition  between  the  dock  companies 
and  the  wharfingers,  intensified  by  the  keen  con¬ 
test  between  shipowners  and  merchants,  and  the 
superabundant  dock  accommodation  now  in 
existence.  One  important  aspect  of  the  strike- 
was  the  position  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
dock  companies,  many  of  whom  were  widows 
and  orphans  of  very  limited  means.  There 
were  about  1,500  shareholders  in  the  East  and- 
West  India  Dock  Company,  and  some  3,000  in 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company, 
who  were  in  the  unenviable  position  of  re¬ 
ceiving  no  dividend  and  exercising  no  control 
over  their  property.  Attention  had  been  called 
to  the  growing  tendency  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  London  to  pass  further  and  further 
down  the  river,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
ever  increasing  draught  and  length  of  the  im¬ 
mense  vessels  now  becoming  so  common,  and  it 
was  therefore  clear  that  what  London  wanted 
was  deeper  water.  That  might  be  obtained  by- 
inaugurating  a  thorough  system  of  dredging 
from  London-bridge  to  Gravesend,  similar  to 
what  had  already  taken  place  on  the  Tyne  and 
the  Clyde,  aided  by  an  enbankment  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  so  as  to  cause  the  tide  to  ebb- 
and  flow  quicker.  With  regard  to  what  a 
Harbour  Trust  could  do,  the  reply  was  that  in 
some  ports  it  had  done  everything,  as  was 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde;, 
and  some  other  rivers.  It  was  evident  in 
existing  circumstances  that  something  must  be 
done  if  England  were  to  continue  to  be  the 
depot  of  the  world's  commerce,  with  London 
for  its  centre.  The  control  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  might  be  confined  to  the  river 
above  the  bridges,  and  a  London  Dock  ancf 
Wharf  Trust  might  be  formed  for  the  port  of' 
London,  to  which  the  London  County  Council 
should  contribute  one  moiety  for  deepening  the 
River  Thames  from  London-bridge  down  to  the 
sea.  It  was  not  an  impossible  thing  to  accom¬ 
plish  to  take  the  docks  of  London  at  what  they 
cost,  and  consolidate  them  all  into  one 
trust.  Until  quite  lately  the  dividends  paid 
by  the  dock  companies  of  London  upon  the 
total  capital  invested  worked  out  at  about  the-, 
same  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  as  the  interest- 
paid  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
on  its  total  debt.  Mr.  Martin  Wood  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — “  That  the  vast  shipping 
interests  of  the  port  of  London  urgently' 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  Dock  and  Wharf 
Trust,  to  be  controlled  by  responsible  commis¬ 
sioners  duly  elected.”  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  F.S.A.,  and,  after  some  discussion., 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  as  was  also  a 
second  resolution  calling  upon  the  Corporation, 
of  London  and  the  London  County  Council  to 
promote  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  formation  of  a  London  Dock  and 
Wharf  Trust,  similar  to  those  in  existence  in 
the  Clyde,  Mersey,  and  Tyne. 

Edinburgh  International  Electrical 
and  General  Exhibition.  —  A  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition- 
Council  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  offices, 
40,  Frederick-street,  Sir  Thomas  Clark  pre¬ 
siding.  The  final  classification  of  exhibits  was 
agreed  upon.  There  will  be  three  great- 
divisions.  The  first  is  to  comprise  electrical' 
engineering  and  inventions,  and  is  to  contain- 
six  sections  dealing  with  the  production  of 
electricity,  electrical  conductors,  electrical 
measurement,  application  of  electricity,  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  electrical  history.  The  second 
division  will  be  devoted  to  general  inventions 
and  industries,  and  will  contain  twenty-two- 
sections.  These  will  comprise  exhibits  in 
mining  and  metallurgy, — gold-mining  and  the 
production  of  the  precious  metal,  rural  in¬ 
dustries,  architecture,  hygiene,  decorative  art,. 
&c.,  music,  clothing,  and  accessories,  foods  and 
drinks,  education  and  liberal  arts,  engineering 
and  machinery,  navigation,  chemical  and  allied 
industries,  women’s  industries,  and  artisans’  in¬ 
dustries.  The  third  division  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts. 
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The  Forthcoming  Art  Congress  in 
Edinburgh.— A  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Art  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  M. 
M'Candlish,  W.S.,  presiding.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lome  accepting  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  and 
agreeing  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flint  also  wrote  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  Association  to  preach  the  special 
sermon  in  St.  Giles’  Cathedral.  Professor  Bald¬ 
win  Brown  was  appointed  Editor  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions.  It  was  intimated  that  subscriptions  to 
the  guarantee  fund,  including  the  sum  of  105Z. 
from  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  amounted 
to  £407.  12s.  Donations  to  the  funds  intimated 
or  paid  amounted  to  45Z.  3s.  6d.  The  titles  of 
several  of  the  papers  proposed  to  be  read  in  the 
various  sections  were  announced.  Among  them 
were  the  following By  Mr.  Hole,  R.S.A., 
/l  Responsibility  of  the  Public  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Arts”;  by  Mr.  W.  D.  M‘Kay,  R.S.A., 
on  “  Old  versus  Modern  Methods  of  Painting”; 
by  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Glasgow,  on  “  Finish  in 
Art  ”  ;  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Wingate,  R.S.A.,  on  “  Draw¬ 
ing  as  a  Language  for  the  People  ” ;  in  the 
Sculpture  Section,  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A., 
president  of  the  section ;  Mr.  George  Simonds, 
hon.  secretary;  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A. ;  Mr. 
G.  A.  Lawson,  Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  Mr.  J. 
Stirling  Lee,  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A. ;  Mr. 
Birnie  Rhind,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Webster.  In  the 
Architectural  Section,  papers  are  proposed  on 
“  The  Art  Education  of  the  Public,  including  in 
Schools  ”  ;  “  Landscape  Gardening  ”  ;  “  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Scottish  National  Architecture  and 
its  Evolution  ”  ;  “  Land  Tenure,”  &c.  In  the 
Applied  Art  Section,  a  paper  on  “  Art  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  ”  is  to  be  read  by  Miss  Burton  ; 
another  subject  in  the  same  section  is  “  Home 
Industries  in  Donegal,”  and  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  Mr.  W.  Morris,  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
Mr.  Newburgh,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Scott  Morton,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bonar,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Black. 


Loss  of  Light  through  Windows. — 

According  to  our  contemporary  Iran,  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  have  been  undertaken  by 
Herr  Herzberg,  with  the  co-operation  of  Herr 
G.  Schulze,  chief  engineer  of  the  Berlin  works 
of  Messrs.  Frederick  Siemens  &  Co.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  loss  of  light  in  passing 
through  window  -  glass  of  various  kinds  in 
general  use.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
with  a  Bunsen  photometer,  in  which  two  Argand 
gas-burners  of  equal  illuminating  power  were 
placed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  graduated  bar. 
After  equality  of  illumination  of  the  screen  had 
been  established,  a  plate  of  the  glass  to  be 
tested  was  interposed  between  ]one  of  the  end 
lights  and  the  screen,  and  the  extent  of  the 
displacement  of  the  latter  thus  necessitated 
for  the  re-establishment  of  equality  of  illumina¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  gave  the  measure  of  the 
opacity  of  the  glass.  A  simple  translucent  but 
not  transparent  glass  showed  a  loss  of  27  per 
cent,  of  light.  Cathedral  glass,  such  as  is 
used  in  stained-glass  work  as  a  basis  being 
clear,  but  with  a  slight  ground  tint,  showed  a 
loss  of  12j  per  cent.  Plain  cathedral  glass  with 
a  white  tint  also  showed  a  loss  of  12£  per  cent. 
Plain  white  Rhenish  “  double  glass  ”  gave  a  loss 
of  10  percent.  Plain  thin  mirror  glass  obstructed 
10  per  cent,  of  light.  The  two  last  together, 
with  an  interval  of  6  centimetres  between  them, 
showed  a  loss  of  21  per  cent.  Cathedral  and 
Rhenish  “  double  glass  ”  together,  with  the  same 
interval,  showed  a  loss  of  23  per  cent.  A  ground 
glass  with  cut  stars  together  with  a  white  back¬ 
ground,  such  as  is  found  in  house  fanlights, 
obstructed  GO  per  cent,  of  light.  A  new  clean 
piece  of  ground  glass  without  stars,  together 
with  the  dusty  white  glass  background  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  showed  a  loss  of  40 
per  cent. 

The  Engineering  Chair  in  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College,  Edinburgh. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Heriot-Watt  College  Committee,  on  Monday 
last,  it  was  agreed  that  the  names  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Dalby,  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Works,  Crewe,  and  Mr.  Richard  Stanfield,  Royal 
Mint  Laboratory,  London,  should  compose  the 
short  leet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Heriot-Watt 
Governors  for  the  vacant  Chair  of  Engineering 
and  Mechanics,  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Beareto  the  Professorship  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mechanical  Technology  in  University 
College,  London.  The  Governors  met  on  Tues¬ 
day,  when  the  appointment  was  made,  Mr. 
Stanfield  being  elected  by  eight  votes  against 
seven  recorded  for  Mr.  Dalby. 


Opening  of  the  Bryden  Memorial  Hall, 
Saltcoats. — The  memorial  hall  erected  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Mission  Coast  Home  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Bryden 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  founding 
of  the  Home — Mr.  James  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Corbell — was  formally  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  new  buildings  is  an 
octagon  tower  about  65  ft.  high  beside  the 
entrance,  on  which  are  carved  in  panels  the 
monograms  of  the  founders  of  the  Home.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  massive  arched  doorway, 
resting  on  granite  columns.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
recreation-room,  23  ft.  long  by  1 5  ft.  broad,  for 
the  use  of  women.  The  hall  is  comfortably 
furnished  and  well  lighted  by  three  high 
windows,  two  of  which  look  on  the  street, 
while  the  other  has  a  sea  view.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  building  are  a  number  of  dormi¬ 
tories,  each  about  9  ft.  square,  plainly  but 
comfortably  furnished.  A  substantial  stone 
staircase  in  the  towerleads  to  dormitories  above 
similar  to  those  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
whole  of  them  are  heated  with  hot-water  pipes, 
and  there  are  lavatories  on  each  flat.  It  is 
intended  that  the  dormitories  in  the  new  build¬ 
ings  are  to  be  occupied  by  women.  The  Me¬ 
morial  Hall  faces  the  sea,  and  connects  with 
the  front  building  by  an  inner  hall,  lighted  from 
the  roof  with  a  fine  tinted  lantern  window. 
The  hall  is  33  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  broad,  with  a 
lofty  ceiling  18  ft.  high.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a 
reading  and  recreation-room  for  male  patients. 
There  are  five  large  windows,  from  three  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  can  be  had  of  the 
Ayrshire  coast  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The 
cost,  including  furnishings,  will  be  1,9002.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  H.  &  D.  Barclay, 
Glasgow. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. — It  is  stated  that 
it  has  been  finally  determined  to  close  the  Paris 
Exhibition  on  October  31.  Whilst  speaking  of 
the  Exhibition,  we  may  mention  that  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  W aterloo- 
road,  Professor  Malden,  formerly  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution,  delivered,  for  the  first  time 
anywhere,  his  new  lecture  on  Paris  and  its 
Exhibition.  It  was  illustrated  by  about  130 
large  views  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  lantern. 
Most  of  these  views  were  exceedingly  good,  and 
several  of  them  were  from  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  parts 
of  the  Exhibition  and  grounds,  thronged  with 
people.  A  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  views 
were  devoted  to  showing  the  architectural 
aspects  of  Paris  and  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
History  of  the  Human  Habitation  ”  series  was 
freely  sampled.  Mr.  Malden’s  remarks  were,  as 
a  rule,  pertinent  and  suggestive,  although,  like 
most  other  people,  he  overdid  his  encomiums  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower,— which,  by  the  way,  was 
shown  by  several  views,  some  to  a  large  scale, 
clearly  exhibiting  the  construction.  The  lecture 
is,  it  was  announced,  to  be  repeated  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next  at  the  same 
place,  and  workmen  and  others  in  London  who 
cannot  spare  the  time  or  the  outlay  necessary 
for  a  trip  to  Paris  may  be  glad  to  see  something 
of  the  Exhibition  through  the  medium  of  the 
lantern  and  screen. 

A  Proposed  New  Watering-place  in 
North  Devon. — Arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  watering-place  on  the 
North  Devon  coast,  near  Bideford.  It  is  to  be 
called  “  Saunton  Sands.”  The  water  supply  is 
described  as  abundant  in  quantity  and  irre¬ 
proachable  in  quality,  the  situation  is  said  by  a 
local  paper  to  be  “  lovely  in  the  extreme,”  and 
the  place  is  stated  to  possess  climatic  advan¬ 
tages  far  superior  to  most  of  the  popular  health 
resorts  in  the  Kingdom.  “It  has  a  direct 
south  aspect,  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  easterly  winds,  and  combines  the 
temperature  of  Torquay  with  a  magnificently 
bracing  air,  has  seascapes  and  land  views 
such  as  are  unequalled  probably  in  the 
south-west  of  England.”  There  is  a  fine 
stretch  of  sand  four  miles  in  length  available 
as  a  bathing- place.  The  idea  of  this  new 
venture  originated  with  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Walling- 
ton,  of  Basingstoke,  the  manager  and  surveyor 
of  numerous  landed  estates.  Saunton  Sands  is 
to  be,  if  not  a  copy  of  Birchington,  in  Kent, 
built  in  much  the  same  fashion, — that  is  to  say, 
the  dwelling  houses  will  be  constructed  on  the 
bungalow  principle,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  be  detached,  and  stand  in  their  own 
grounds.  Building  operations  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence,  Mr.  Dart,  builder,  of  Crediton,  having 
taken  the  contract  for  erecting  the  inevitable 
hotel. 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  mast 
reach  ua  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thuredaye.'] 


AYONMOUTH  (near  Bristol).— For  tank  foundationo 
and  timber  jetty,  for  the  West  of  England  Petroleum 
Association.  Mr.  C.  M.  Jacobs,  engineer,  88,  Bishops-' 
gate-street,  London  : — 

A.  J.  Beaven,  Bristol  (accepted)  ...  £2,975  0  0 


BATH. — For  the  erection  of  premises  for  boilers  ans 
„.achinery  for  new  electric  light  works  (as  per  Contrac 
No.  1),  aud  for  building  chimney-stack  and  setting  ranpi 
of  boilers  (Contract  No.  2),  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Massingham 
Mr.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  architect,  Barton-street,  BatL 
Quantities  supplied : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

C.  Wibley . £1,021  8  0  ...£668  10  ( 

E.  Chancellor .  972  0  0  ...  612  0 

J.  Long  A  8ons  .  950  0  0  ...  620  0 

Hayward  &  Wooster  964  19  0  ...  495  10 

J.  Bladwell  .  900  0  0  ...  625  0 

T.  Laver  A  Co .  895  0  0  ...  460  0 

T.  Morgan  .  1,120  0  0  — 


BRIG  HTON.— For  erecting  house  at  Rottingdean,  netr: 
Brighton.  Mr.  William  Buck,  architect,  Horsham  : — 


l’annett  Bros.,  Horsham  . 

Rowland,  Horsham . 

Cook,  Crawley . 

Floyd,  Lewes  . 

Peters,  Horsham . 

Wheatland,  Handcross . 

Baker,  Seaford . 

Taylor,  Brighton . 

Jeal,  RoUiugdeau  (accepted) ., 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Oct.  25th 
Dec.  2nd 

Municipal  Buildings . 

Sheffield  Corporation  ... 

600 1 . 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Cast-iron  Water  Mains  . 

Sept.  17th 

n. 

Sept.  19th 
do. 

Sept.  21st 
Sept.  23rd 
Sept.  24th 

Works  at  Coalville,  Bromsgrove,  Anooats,  Ac. 

M.  R.  Co . 

Croydon  Land,  Ac.,  Co. 
School  Bd.  for  London 

Official  . 

Blako,  Haddo-  h,  A  Co. 

Official  . . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

H.  Crisp  A  Oatley  . 

T.  Mullott  Ellis  . 

xii. 

Purchase  and  Pulling-down  Building  Materials 

London  Dairy  Co.  Lim. 

Sept.  *25th 

XIV. 

Widening  Bridge,  Ac . 

Stockport  County  Boro* 
Brighton  Town  Council 
West  Lond,  8ch,  Dist. 

A.  M.  Fowler  . 

G.  R.  Andrews . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Erection  of  Visitors’  Room,  Ashford  School... 

Sept.  27th 

xii. 

Superstructure  of  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

London  County  Council 
do. 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Bingley  Local  Board  ... 

Yeadon  Water  Co . 

St.  George  U.  8.  A . 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

Dover  Town  Council  ... 

Sept.  28th 
Sept.  30th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  1st 

n.\ 

Enlargement  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Coulsdon 

New  Post-office,  Barrow. in- Eurnesa  . 

Sewerage  aud  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Storage  Reservoir,  Ac . 

Pipe  Sowers,  Ac . 

Stores  . 

Broken  Granite,  Granite  Siftings,  Ac . 

C.  H.  Howell  . 

Official  . 

A.  E.  Preston  . 

do. 

W.  Cloutman  . 

Official  . 

do. 

ii. 

xii. 

Erection  of  Baths,  Plumbing  Works,  Ac . 

Ac.,  Local  Board  . 

St.  Helen's  Corporation 
Manchester  Corporation 
G. W.  R. Co . 

J.  B.  Kverard  . 

G.  J.  C.  Broom  . 

G.  H.  Hill . 

do. 

Oct.  2nd 
Oct.  3rd 
Oct.  8th 
Oct.  9th 
Oct.  12th 

xiv. 

Re-construction  of  Viaduct,  Cornwall . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Purification  Works . 

Kingston  R.  S.  A . 

W.  11.  Hope  . . 

J.  Mansergh . 

xii. 

Governors  of  Perae  8ch., 
Cambridge  . 

xiv. 

, _ 

W.  M.  Fawcett  . 

Not  stated 

xiv. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page 

Inspector  of  New  Buildings  and  Drains 
District  Surveyors  (3)  . 

Southport  Corporation 

21.  per  week  . 

Sept.  16th 

xviii. 

Ac.,  Local  Board  . 

Brighton  Town  Council 
Handswortli  Local  Bd. 

31.  per  week  . 

Sept.  24th 
Sept.  25th 

xviii. 

Road  Foreman  . 

21.  per  week  . 

xvm. 

LONDON.  —  For  building 
Bayswater,  W.  Mr.  Arthur  Y 

Nightingale  . 

Patman  A  Fothoringham  .. 

Holland  &  Ha  tine  u  . . 

Dove  Bros . 

C.  Wall  . 

Stimpsoa . 

Borman  . . . 

Scrivener  . 

Kynoch  . 

Lawrence  . . . 

Allen  &  Sons . 

Johnson . 

Peto  Bros . 

Wm.  Oldroy  A  Co .  .... 


dwellings,  Hereford-road, 
oung,  architect  — 

. £7,?39  0  0 

.  7,149  0  0 

.  7.068  0  0 

.  6,976  0  0 

.  6.690  0  0 

.  6,660  0  0 

.  6,495  0  0 

. .  6,487  0  0 

.  6,400  0  0 

.  6,400  0  0 

.  6,376  0  0 

.  6,270  0  0 

.  6,893  0  0 

.  6,724  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  throe  dwelling-houses, 
&c..  Nos.  51,  60,  and  68,  Rosslyn-streot,  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  John  Dudman.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salters’ 
Hall-court,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  . — 

Ward  &  Lamble . £0,197  0  0 

Anley  .  6,880  0  0 

Staines .  6,777  0  0 

Bowdou  .  6,675  0  0 

Wall .  5,637  0  0 

Green  A  Lee  .  6,393  0  0 

Burford  .  6,386  0  0 

Deanng  &  Son  .  6,377  0  0 

Allen  .  4,950  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additions  to  No.  1,  Granville  -  park, 
Blackheath,  for  Mr.  H.  Marriott.  Mr.  Leonard  V.  Hunt, 
architect,  35,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Wood,  Greenwich  . £239  0  0 

Kennard,  Lewisham  (accepted)  .  190  0  0 


LONDON. —For  erecting  a  house  in  Heath-street, 
Hampstead,  for  the  Wells  and  Campden  Charity  Trustees. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  architect,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London : — 

Dove  . £2,175  0  0 

King .  1,975  0  0 

Burford  .  1,935  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  1,875  0  0 

Allen  A  Sou  .  1,776  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  People’s  Hall, 
272,  Whitechapel-road,  to  convert  same  into  a  Cheap 
Food  and  Shelter  Depot  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
London,  E.C. : — 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  . £1,300  0  0 

Doubleday,  Kingsland  .  1,115  0  0 

Martin,  Battersea  (accepted)  .  995  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  11, 
Agar-street,  8trand,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Hairsine.  Mr.  John 
Job  Wood,  architect,  73,  Castle  -  street,  Battersea 
Park  : — 

Bulton  . £250  0  0 

Hay  &  Son .  166  0  0 

Barker  . . .  163  16  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  repairs  to  eleven  houses, 
Brady-street,  K  ,  for  Mr.  Chas.  James.  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E.  :  — 


Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal- green  . £187  0  0 

Howard,  Bethnal-green .  184  0  0 

Eaton  A  Co  ,  Whitechapel  .  17a  0  0 

Gladding,  Mile-end . 178  0  0 


BRISTOL. — For  alterations  to  Clifton  Club.  Mr.  E. 
Henry  Edwards,  architect,  Bristol : — 

A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted) . £1,688  0  0 

[Lowest  of  three  invited  tenders.] 


CHADWELL  HEATH  (Essex). — For  alterations  and 
repairs  to  the  “White  Horse"  public-house,  Chadwell 
Heath,  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E. : — 

Gladding,  Mile-end . £729  0  0 

Barnes,  Ilford .  715  0  0 

Death,  Chadwell  Heath .  690  18  0 

Hammond  A  Son,  Romford  (accepted)  668  0  0 


CHILWORTH  (Surrey). — For  an  addition  to  the  old 
Manor  House,  Chilworth,  Surrey.  Mr.  F.  Hammond, 
architect,  1.  Circus-place,  London-wall : — 

Dove  Bros . £976  0  0 

Etherington  .  939  0  0 

Wood  .  923  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co .  726  0  0 


EDMONTON. — For  bringing  out  front,  and  other  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  the  “  William  IV.”  public-house, 
Lower  Edmonton,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Furze  A  Co.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E.C. 

Wyman  (amended  tender*),  Edmonton £560  0  0 
'Accepted. 


HORSHAM. — For  building  two  shops,  Horsham.  Mr. 


1  William  Buck,  architect : — 

i  Potter,  Horsham . £998  0  0 

Pannett  Bros.,  Horsham  .  950  0  0 

Peters,  Horsham .  875  0  0 

Rowland,  Bros.,  Horsham  .  794  0  0 

Shaw,  Horsham  .  671  0  0 

Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted)  ...  657  0  0 


ILKESTON. — For  building  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Chapel  at  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall, 
architect,  Market-street,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

J.  Wair.wright,  Ilkeston  . 

Chas.  Moult.  Stapleford . 

Emerson  A  Franks,  Nottingham . 

W.  Savage,  Nottingham . 

W.  Flotirber,  Beeston  . 

TIioh.  Cuthbert,  Nottingham  . . 

John  Manners,  Ilkeston  . 

John  Cooper,  Nottingham . 

G.  Youugmau,  Long  Eaton  . 

Evans  A  Woodcock.  Nottingham  ... 

J.  Oscroft,  Nottingham . 

B.  Keeling.  NYttingham  . 

A.  B  Clarke, Nottingham . 

F.  Shaw  A  Son,  Ilkeston  (accepted) 

J.  Turton,  Old  Basford,  Nottingham  854  0 


..£1,082  0 
..  1,049  0 
..  1,<24  17 
1,020  0 
,.  1,004  4 
978  10 
966  0 
964  0 


922  12  8 
916  0  0 
900  0  0 


^IPSWICH. — For  70,000  memel  wood-paving  blocks, 
9"  x  3"  x4$",  delivered  at  Wolsey-street,  Ipswich,  for  the 
Corporation* :  — 


xer  i,uuu. 

Acme  Woo;!. paving  Co.,  London  . £8  0  0 

Brunswick  Rock  Aspbslte  Co.,  London...  6  0  0 

Skelton  &  Co.,  London  .  5  ]3  6 

Jewson  A  Son,  Norwich  .  5  12  8 

Sharp  &  Co.,  8atton  Bride* .  5  12  6 

English  Brothers,  Sutton  Bridge  .  5  6  0 

G.  H.  Bnlbeck,  Arundel  (for  beech 

blocks)  .  4  18  6 

W,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ipswich  (accepted)  ...  4  17  6 


JOHANNESBURG  (Transvaal).— For  erecting  a  new 
8tock  Exchange,  for  the  Johannesburg  Estate  Company, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Lennox  Canning  and  Fredk.  G.  Goad, 
C.E.,  architects,  Johannesburg.  Quantities  by  the  archi¬ 
tects 

Portland  Cement  Concrete  Foundations. 


Isaac  Roy.  0  . £6,887  0 

Abrey  A  Co .  4,982  6 

J.  M.  Cullinan  .  4,994  0 

Light  .  4,600  0 

A.  L.  Lawley  (accepted)  .  4,575  0 

McColl  A  Robertson  .  4,546  0 

Superstructure. 

McColl  &  Robertson . £39,346  0 

Light .  34,490  0 

J.  M.  Cullinan  . 31,250  0 

A.  I..  Lawley  (accepted) .  30,800  0 

Abrey  &  Co."  .  30,549  0 


[All  of  Johannesburg^. 


0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


KIMBERLEY  (Notts.) — For  erecting  seven  houses  at 
Kimberley,  Notts.  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall,  architect.  Market- 
street,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 


John  Attenborrow,  Nottingham  ...  £1,570  0  0 

W.  Fletcher,  Beeston .  1,443  1  6 

Shaw  &  Brassington,  Kimberley .  1,430  0  0 

J.  Cooper,  Nottingham .  1,360  0  0 

A.  B.  Clarke,  Nottingham  .  1,350  0  0 

Evans  &  Woodcock,  Nottingham .  1,315  0  0 

H.  Matthews,  Kimberley  .  1,330  10  0 

Barlow  X  Whittaker.  Nottingham  ...  1,315  0  0 

Thos.  Cuthbert,  Nottingham .  1,310  0  0 

W.  H.  Simons,  Nottingham .  1,309  0  0 

B.  Keeling,  Nottingham  .  1,260  0  0 

J.  Turton,  Old  Basford,  Nottingham  1,250  0  0 

J.  A.  Munk8,  Hucknall  Torkara .  1,240  0  0 

J.  Dove,  Hucknall  Torkard .  1,235  0  0 

W.  Buxton.  Kimberley .  1,209  10  0 

F.  Shaw  &  Son,  Ilkeston  (accepted)  1,185  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  new 
Postal  Sorting  Office,  Seven  8isters'-ro  .d,  South  Totten¬ 
ham,  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public- 
Buildings.  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  architect,  15,  Whitehall, 
place,  8.W. : — 

Thomas  Anthony,  Brentford*  . £1,145  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  factory. 
Graham-street,  City-road,  for  Messrs.  Carlisle  &  Clegg. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  17  and  18,  Basinghall-streetj 


Tarrant  . £1,980  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton  .  1,925  0  0 

Lawranee  A  Son  .  1,825  0  0 

Woodward  &  Co.  (accepted) .  1,810  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  house  and  stables.  No. 
15,  Lower  Berkeley-street,  Portman-square,  W..  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  Blount.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  architect,  98,  Wimpole- 
street,  W. : — 

Bartholomew  A  Co . £1,108  0  0 

Clarke  A  Mannooch .  819  0  0 

Simpson  &  Son  .  847  0  0 

Geo.  Shaw  (accepted) .  750  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Free  Methodist  church, 
Markhouse  road,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homor,  ar  hi- 
tect,  99,  Gresharn-street,  E.C. 

Wagstaff  A  Sons  . £2,296  O  0 

8tains  A  Sons  .  2,i>89  0  0 

Grover  A  Sons  .  1 .89.5  0  0 

Chessum  A  Sons  .  1,875  0  0 

Green  A  Lee .  1,859  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  394  and 
396,  Euston-road,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  E.  M.  Reilly.  Mr. 
A.  Frampton,  architect,  62  and  63,  Basinghall-street, 

17  o  . 


i.Vy.  : - 

H.  Cooper . £4,841  0  0 

W.  Titmas  A  8ons  .  4,411  0  0 

W.  Scrivenor .  4,141  0  0 

A.  A  W.  Garnar,  Peckham  .  3,770  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  128, 
Harley-street,  W. ,  for  Mrs  Alexander.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood 
architect,  98,  Wimpole-street,  W.  : — 

Clarke  A  Mannooch  (accepted)  . £731  10  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  new  vestries  at  8t.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Bethune-road,  Stoke  Newiugton.  Sir  Arthur 

Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : _ 

J.  M.  Macey  A  Sons  . £649  0  0 

John  Coldwells  A  Bon  .  600  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  585  0  0 

J.  Chessum  A  Sons .  425  0  0 


SURBITON.— For  building  new  house  at  Surbiton,  for 
Mr.  Niniiin  Crawford.  Mr.  Win.  Kidner,  architect,  23, 
Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Barnett, 
90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  : — 

J.  F.  Collinson,  Teddington . £3,980  0  o 


Robt.  Aviss  &  Co.,  Putney 
C  Oldridge  &  Sons,  Norbiton  .. 

Adkins  Bros.,  Surbiton . 

J.  H.  Jarvis,  East  Molesey  . 

C.  &  T.  Adkins,  Surbiton  . 

S.  J.  Scott,  London . 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Clapham  ., 
Watson,  Ascot  . 


3,876  0  0 
3,773  0  0 
3,667  0  0 
3,665  0  0 
3,600  0  0 
3,687  0  0 
3,685  0  0 
3,490  0  0 


8UTTON.— For  additions  to  “  Worcester  House," 
Sutton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Holford,  Mr.  Frederick 
Colyer.  architect,  18,  Great  George-atreet,  Westminster:— 

Balchin  &  Shopland,  Sutton* . £367  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


UPTON-PARK.— For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop, 
in  Park-road,  Upton-park,  with  stable  and  coachhouse, 
and  putting  new  shop-front  to  adjoining  house,  for  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Hop  wood  &  Son.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect, 
80,  Leman-street,  E.  :— 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  . £997  0  0 

,T.  &  H.  Cocks,  Mile-end  .  762  0  0 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green .  729  0  0 

W.  Gladding.  Mile-end .  72s  0  0 

A.  Eaton  &  Co  ,  Whitechapel .  719  0  0 

Bush  &  Son,  Upton .  660  0  O 

J.  W.  Wyles,  Upton  (accepted)  .  620  0  0 


WOLVERTON  (Bucks).— For  additions  to  envelope 
works,  Wolverton,  for  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Li¬ 
mited.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,  architect,  99,  Gloucester- 
road,  London,  S.W.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Miskin,  St.  Albans . £1,841  0  0 

Norton,  Chelsea  .  1,579  0  0 

Worrall,  Wolverton  . 1,666  0  0 

Robinson,  Bradwell  (accepted)  .  1,517  0  0 


WORKSOP. — For  building  new  meltings,  foreman’s 
house,  entrance-gates,  and  boundary-walls,  &c.,  for  Mr. 
Wm.  Stones.  Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother,  architect, 
Grimsby  :— 

Jno.  Rollett  &  Son.  Worksop . £17,547  0  0 

James  Harrison.  Worksop  .  14,150  0  0 

Ilett  &  Sons,  Worksop .  13.250  0  0 

John  Wilson,  West  Retford  .  13,160  0  0 

Wm.  Storey  &  Son,  Bourne,  Lin¬ 
colnshire  .  12,985  16  8 

John  Chambers  &  Sons,  Sheffield  ..  12,889  0  0 

Joseph  Giy  &  Co..  Grimsby .  12,658  10  0 

Thomas  Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton-on- 

Trent .  12,360  0  0 

Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham  .  12,347  0  0 

Wm.  Holden  &  Co..  Stulybridge  ...  12,260  0  0 

.James  White,  Sheffield  .  12,200  0  0 

John  Greenwood,  Mansfield  .  12,196  0  0 

Geo.  Longden  &  Son,  Neepsend, 

Sheffield  .  11,«00  0  0 

John  Lister,  Aston,  Rotherham .  11,781  10  0 

Evans  A  Woodcock,  Nottingham  ...  11,779  0  0 
N.  Vickers,  Nottingham  (accepted)  11,660  0  0 
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W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Alterations  at  the  “  Pegasus  Tavern.”— Mr.  W.  Evans, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  writes  to  complain  that  his  tender 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  this  job.  He  says  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  third  down  on  the  list.  He  says 
his  tenders  were: — For  alterations.  &c.,  1,188/.;  for 
billiard-room,  695/.,  making  a  total  1,883/.  We  inserted 
the  list  as  we  received  it. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBURB8,  by 
prepaying  at  tho  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annnm  (or 
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amounts)  — F.  R.  J.  W..  F„  and  W.  S.  A  Co.  (see  replv  to  F.  P..). 
o.  S.  (copy  illegible).— C.  V.  H.  (too  late).— C.  H.  A  Sons  (ditto). 
W.  J.  L.  (too  late).— F.  C. 
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by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

))■,.  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  fur  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


ions  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  "addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communication! 
advertisements  nnd  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  not  to  the  Editor. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

,  The  atone  from  theae  quarries 
is  known  as  the  "Weather 
Beds,"  and  ia  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  moat 
durable  atones  in  England. 

Ia  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
8TONE. 


on 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  ia  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


leyssel  ; 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.! 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINEKY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, TEAK. 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCKS 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  ami 
57  to  67,  SOOTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  B.W 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP; 

Manufacturers  ol 


I  COMBE  DOWN. 
STOKE  GROUND. 


BOX  GROUND. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


/“'lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 

KJ  LEVER,  SCREW,  k  BARREL  BOLTS 


Prices  Reduced,  ^puqation. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD] 


LONDON,  8.B. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO.’S  PATENT  CLAZINC. 


GLASS  SET  FREE, 


ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  POTTY  SOPERSEDED.i: 


OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

IMOIDIEIjS  -A.  dST  ID  szeotiohsts 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL: 

to  362,  EUSTON  ROAD.  6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


o  3>r  vie  w.  -  " 
GLASGOW: 

47  &  49,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARED 


Cj \t 


Vul.  LYII.  No.  2133. 


Satceday,  September  21,  18S9. 
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Railway  Carriages  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

VELLERS  who 
e  chiefly  acquain- 
I  with  the  French 
ilways  from  Bou¬ 
rne  and  Dieppe 
Paris,  will  natu- 
lly  arrive  at  the 
□elusion  that  the 
ilway  carriages 
in  France  are  far 
inferior  to  those  in  use  even  on  some  of 
our  southern  lines ;  if,  however,  they  visit 
the  railway  carriages  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  they  will  have  cause  to  change 
their  views,  and  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passenger  on  some  of  the  principal  Continental 
railways,  notably,  we  think,  on  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  whose 
exhibit  comprises  five  first-class  carriages  of 
various  types,  and  one  third-class  carriage. 
The  first  carriage  which  comes  under  our 
notice  is  of  the  first-class,  long-bodied,  bogie 
type,  with  end  platforms  and  entrances,  and 
with  a  corridor  running  down  the  centre,  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  two  seats  on  one  side  of  the 
corridor  and  one  on  the  other.  The  frames 
are  of  plate  placed  at  the  outside  of  the 
carriage;  they  are  parallel  over  the  bogies, 
but  deeply  bellied  between  them.  The  bogie 
frames,  which  are  of  II  section,  are  placed 
between  the  main  frames  and  inside  the 
wheels.  The  bogies  are  12  ft.  Ilf  in.  long; 
they  are  provided  with  four  wheels  each, 
which  are  placed  4  ft.  4^  in.  apart  from 
1  centre  to  centre,  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  bogies  being  47  ft.  lOf  in. 
The  number  of  sittings  provided  is  forty- 
seven.  There  are  four  compartments,  con¬ 
taining  sixteen  seats,  intended  for  smoking  ; 
these  compartments  are  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  carriage  by  sliding  doors  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  carriage  is  open.  Two  lavatories  are 
provided,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  apparatus 
ifor  heating  the  carriage  with  hot  water.  The 
lighting  is  by  gas.  The  length  of  this  carriage 
over  the  frames  is  73  ft.  4fin.  Its  weight, 
Iwhen  empty,  is  3.5  tons  4  cwt. ;  with  fuel 
:and  water,  36  tons  6f  cwt. ;  and  when  full, 
138  tons  11 -.t  cwt. ;  and  the  dead  load  carried 
'per  passenger  when  the  complement  is  com¬ 
plete  is  1,730  lbs. 

The  ordinary  six-wheeled,  fixed-wheel  base, 
•first-class  carriage,  is  entered  from  the  side; 
the  number  of  sittings  is  thirty-two,  in  four 
'compartments.  The  length  over  frames  is 


33  ft.  2|  in. ;  the  weight,  empty,  is  14  tons 
8  cwt.,  and  full,  16  tons  5  cwt. ;  and  the  dead 
load  hauled  per  passenger  is  980  lbs. 

A  somewhat  similar  carriage  to  that  first 
described  is  one  in  which  the  corridor  is  at 
one  side  for  half  the  length  of  the  carriage, 
and  on  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
a  cross  gangway  at  the  centre  of  the  length 
affording  access  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
this  carriage  all  the  compartments  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  sliding  doors,  and,  besides  the  end 
entrances,  there  are  doors  on  the  central  cross 
gangway.  Two  lavatories  and  two  sets  of 
heating  apparatus  are  provided ;  and  the 
number  of  seats  is  forty-eight.  The  length 
of  this  carriage  over  frames  is  76  ft.  3^  in. 
Its  weight,  when  empty,  is  35  tons  18f  cwt. ; 
when  full,  37  tons  7\  cwt. ;  and  the  dead 
load  hauled  per  passenger  is  1,741  lbs. 

The  sleeping-carriages  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  entitled  respectively,  “  Fnuteuils- 
Lits,”  and  “  Lits-Salon.”  The  first-named  is 
arranged  for  forty-two  seats,  and  six  beds; 
four  lavatories  are  provided,  and  four  sets  of 
heating  apparatus  ;  the  entrances  are  at  the 
sides,  and  the  lavatories  are  placed  between 
the  compartments.  Length  over  frames, 
63  ft.  6^  in. ;  weight,  when  empty,  34  tons 
10£  cwt’.;  when  full,  35  tons  16£  cwt. ;  and 
the  dead  load  hauled  per  passenger  carried  is 
1,671  lbs. 

The  “  Lits-Salon  ”  is  the  most  luxurious 
carriage  exhibited ;  it  has  three  compart¬ 
ments  only,. each  about  8  ft.  6  in.  square,  and 
in  each  compartment  are  three  seats,  so 
arranged  that  at  night  the  backs  pull  forward 
and  become  beds,  in  which  are  mattresses ; 
the  bed  linen  is  stored  behind  the  seats.  A 
lavatory  is  provided  for  each  compartment, 
and  the  carriage  can  be  heated  as  desired  ;  the 
entrances  are  at  the  sides.  These  carriages 
are  carried  on  six  wheels  ;  the  length  over 
frames  is  35  ft.  2£  in. ;  the  weight  empty  is 
16  tons  15f  cwt. ;  when  full,  17  tons  19f  cwt. ; 
and  the  dead  load  hauled  per  passenger  carried 
is  4,366  lbs. 

The  third-class  carriage  is  of  the  six¬ 
wheeled  type  ; .  it  is  divided  into  five  compart¬ 
ments,  the  divisions  of  the  centre  one  running 
to  the  roof,  of  the  others  only  half  height. 
The  number  of  seats  provided  is  fifty,  the 
length  of  the  carriage  over  frames  is  29  ft. 

6  in.  Its  weight,  when  empty,  is  10  tons 
13=j  cwt. ;  when  full,  14  tons  2f  cwt. ;  and 
the  dead  load  hauled  per  passenger  is  477  lbs. 

Let  us  compare  these  carriages  with  those 
exhibited  by  the  Midland  and  the  North- 
Western  Railway  Compani  es. 


The  Midland  Company’s  carriage  is  one  of 
their  six-wheeled  bogie  composite  type.  There 
are  three  first-class  and  three  third-class 
compartments,  besides  a  compartment  for 
luggage,  and  one  for  the  guard.  There  are 
seats  for  sixteen  first-class  and  twenty-eight 
third-class  passengers,  or  forty-four  sittings 
in  all.  Every  compartment,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  strange  to  relate,  of  that  provided  for 
first-class  smoking  travellers,  has  its  own 
lavatory,  but  no  heating  apparatus  is  supplied. 
The  length  of  the  carriage  is  56  ft.  Its  weight, 
when  empty,  is  25  tons  3±  cwt. ;  when  full, 
29  tons  11^  cwt. ;  and  the  dead  weight  hauled 
per  passenger  carried  is  1,282  lbs. 

The  London  and  North-Western  carriage  is 
of  the  saloon,  sleeping,  standard  type ;  it  is 
carried  on  two  fixed  axles,  16  ft.  between 
centres,  and  on  two  axles  arranged  to  swivel 
from  a  radius  bar,  and  placed  32  ft.  between 
centres.  There  are  four  sleeping  apartments, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  heated;  two  compartments 
provide  accommodation  for  four,  and  two  for 
two  passengers.  There  are  thus  twelve  beds 
in  the  carriage,  and  an  attendant  travels 
with  it.  Besides  the  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion,  seats  are  provided  in  one  of  the 
vestibules  for  smoking,  and  there  is  a 
separate  lavatory  for  each  compartment. 
The  length  of  the  carriage  is  42  ft.  ; 
weight,  when  empty,  22  tons  ;  when  full,  23 
tons  3  cwt. ;  and  the  dead  weight  hauled  per 
passenger  carried  is  4,107  lbs. 

The  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  exhibits  a 
first-class,  four-wheeled,  sleeping-carriage, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  one  of 
which  is  an  ordinary  compartment  to  hold 
eight  passengers,  the  other  two  being  sleep¬ 
ing-carriages  also  designed  to  carry  eight 
passengers, — sixteen  in  all.  The  sleeping 
compartments  communicate  by  a  passage,  off 
which  are  the  lavatories,  one  for  each  com¬ 
partment.  The  carriage  is  provided  with 
Prudhomme's  electric  communication,  which 
also  applies  the  air-brake.  The  compart¬ 
ments  can  he  warmed  as  desired.  The 
length  of  the  carriage  over  frames  is  28  ft. 
2£  in.;  its  weight  is  12  tons  7  cwt.;  the 
dead  weight  carried  per  passenger  in  the 
ordinary  compartment  is  770  lb.,  and  in  the 
sleeping  compartments,  2,640  lb. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  in  this  carriage 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  “  Lits- 
Salon,”  or  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  carriage,  as  the  actual  number  of 
beds  is  only  six  and  two  sofas,  and  the  leno-th 
per  passenger  is  obviously  much  restricted. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  exhibit  two 
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first-class  carriages.  One  is  of  the  ordinary 
type  used  on  the  line,  and  is  made  up  of  four 
compartments,  each  to  seat  eight  passengers, 
thirty-two  seats  in  all.  These  carriages  are 
lighted  by  Shallis  &  Thomas’s  mineral  oil 
lamps,  which  burn  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours.  The  length  of  the  carriage  is  29  ft., 
its  weight  is  11  tons  6£  cwt.,  and  the  dead 
load  per  passenger  is  792  lb.  The  other 
carriage  exhibited  by  this  Company  is  of 
the  long  -  bodied  bogie  form,  with  end 
enclosed  entrances  and  side  corridor.  The 
number  of  seats  is  forty-two,  in  seven  com¬ 
partments:  the  arms  between  the  seats  lift 
up,  and  the  seats  can  be  drawn  out  so  as  to 
form  couches.  The  length  of  this  carriage  is 
63ft.  8;}-  in.,  its  weight  is  32  tons  8£_cwts., 
and  the  dead  load  per  passenger  is  1,727  lb. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Soci<5t<5  Anonyme  Inter¬ 
nationale  consist  of  one  first  and  one  third- 
class  carriage  of  the  standard  gauge  and  one 
second-class  carriage  adapted  to  the  metre 
gauge  and  of  the  latest  type  adopted  by  the 
Society  Nationale  de  Chemins  de  Ter  Vicinaux. 
The  first-class  carriage  is  six-wheeled,  it  is 
seated  for  forty  passengers,  and  its  length  is 
38  ft.  5£  in.  ;  the  third-class  carriage  is 
similar  in  construction,  and  seats  eighty  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  its  length  is  41ft.  9J-  in.  The  first- 
class  carriage  is  fitted  with  the  Westing- 
house,  the  third-class  with  a  screw  brake. 
These  carriages  are  framed  in  pitch-pine, 
the  exterior  of  the  first-class  carriage  being 
finished  in  varnished  teak.  The  interior  of 
the  same  carriage  is  furnished  in  the  cloth 
adopted  by  the  Belgian  States  Railway  ;  the 
cornices  and  ceilings  are  in  silk  rep,  and  the 
whole  is  relieved  with  Italian  and  American 
walnut  mouldings.  The  third-class  carriage 
is  finished  in  pitch-pine.  The  second-class 
carriage  has  four  wheels,  with  central  corridor 
and  end  platforms  ;  it  is  23  ft.  lOf-  in.  long, 
and  is  intended  to  seat  twenty-four  passengers. 
The  woodwork  is  varnished  teak  and  pitch- 
pine  inside,  and  teak  and  oak  painted  and 
varnished  outside ;  there  is  no  upholstery. 

The  Soci6t«5  Anonyme  des  Ateliers  de  Con¬ 
struction  de  Malines  exhibit  a  long-bodied 
composite  bogie  carriage.  The  first-class 
compartments,  of  which  there  are  two,  are 
upholstered  in  velvet;  the  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a  silk  stuff  called  coteline;  and  the 
panels  at  the  backs  of  the  seats  are  covered 
with  Lincrusta -Walton.  Two  of  the  second- 
class  compartments  are  upholstered  in  bronze 
velvet,  and  the  third  in  English  grey  velvet ; 
the  ceilings  are  covered  with  American  cloth, 
and  the  passage  is  decorated  with  green  rep. 
The  seats  of  the  first-class  compartments 
are  movable,  and  form  couches  when  required ; 
both  classes  are  supplied  with  lavatories,  and 
are  warmed  with  steam  from  the  locomotive 
passing  through  pipes  and  cylinders  under  the 
seats.  The  lighting  is  by  gas,  and  the  brake 
in  use  is  the  Westinghouse.  The  weight  of 
this  carriage  is  21  tons  l‘2\  cwt.,  and  the  dead 
load  carried  per  passenger  is  2,014  lbs. 

L’Usine  Raghuso  exhibits  two  carriages 
one  a  six-wheeled  composite  carriage,  fitted 
with  the  Westinghouse  brake,  and  containing 
two  first-class  compartments  and  a  coupe  to 
seat  twenty  passengers,  and  three  second-class 
compartments  with  thirty  places ;  the  other 
carriage  is  of  the  first-class,  in  two  compart¬ 
ments.  The  length  of  the  first-named  carriage 
is  35  ft.  10  in.,  its  weight  is  14  tons  184  cwt. 
and  the  dead  load  per  passenger  is  669  lbs. 

The  carriages  exhibited  by  the  Boni 
Guelrna  metre  gauge  railway  are  somewhat 
peculiar  in  construction,  there  being  a  corridor 
along  one  side  of  the  carriage  for  half  the 
length,  and  on  the  other  side  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance ;  but  this  corridor  is  uncovered,  and 
only  protected  by  a  rail,  so  that  the  carriage 
has  a  somewhat  three-cornered  appea 
ae  nrs 


is  also  a  composite  bogie  carriage,  divided 
into  two  first-class  compartments,  with  twelve 
seats,  one  first-class  saloon  with  twelve  seats  ; 
and  one  second-class  compartment  with  eight 
seats, — thirty-two  in  all ;  a  lavatory  is  also 
provided.  This  carriage  has  a  central  corridor 
and  end  platforms  ;  its  length,  over  buffers,  is 
36ft..  5  in.,  and  its  weight  8  tons  9  cwt. ;  the 
dead  load  carried  per  passenger  is  591  lbs.  The 
first-named  carriage  was  made  by  the  Soci6t<5 
Dyle  et  Bacalan  at  Bordeaux,  the  second  by 
the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  de  Materiel  de 
Chemin  de  Fer  at  Ivry. 

The  metre-gauge  carriage  exhibited  by  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Sud  is  a  composite  bogie 
end  platform  carriage,  seated  for  forty-six 


passengers,  —  fifteen  first  and  thirty-one 


pearance. 

The  carriage  is  divided  into  one  nrst-class 
compartment  with  six  seats ;  one  first-class 
coupe  with  three  seats  ;  and  four  second-class 
compartments,  with  forty  seats — forty-nine  in 
all.  A  lavatory  is  provided,  and  the  break 
used  is  the  Smith  &  Hardy  vacuum.  The 
length  of  the  carriage  over  frames  is  42  ft. 
•|  in.,  and  its  weight  is  13  tons  19  cwt.  The 
dead  load  per  passeuger  carried  is  636  lbs.  The 
other  carriage  exhibited  by  the  same  company 


Composite  metre  gauge 

Length 

per 

passenger. 

Dead 
load  per 
passenger. 

carriage,  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  of  France . 

9 ’65  in.  .. 

451  lbs. 

Side  entrance  composite 
carriage,  Usine  Raghuso 

8-60  in.  . 

669  lbs. 

Second-class,  mbtre  gauge 
carriage,  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  of  France . 

352  lbs. 

Side  entrance,  third-class 
carriage,  P.L.  and  M. 
Railway  . 

7-08  in.  . 

477  lbs. 

Side  entrance,  third-class 
carriage,  Socidtfi  Ano¬ 
nyme  Internationale  ... 

6 ‘26  in.  . 

_ 

These  figures  are,  we  think,  instructive,  and 
tend  to  show  what  sacrifices  the  railway  com- 

second  class.  The  first-class  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  one  for  smokers  and  the 
other  for  non-smokers.  Teak,  in  boards,  is 
used  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  ceilings  are 
•minted  a  light  colour.  The  brake  used  is  the 
Eames-Soulerin,  combined  with  the  pressure 
apparatus  devised  by  M.  Stilmaut.  The  length 
of  this  carriage  is  37  ft.  §in.,  its  weight  is 
9  tons  5  cwts.,  and  the  dead-load  per  passenger 
carried  is  451  lb.  In  a  similar  carriage  of  the 
second  class,  to  seat  fifty-six  passengers,  the 
dead  load  per  passenger  is  352  lb.  The 
carriage  exhibited  was  built  at  the  works  of 
the  Soci6t6  de  la  Bievre  at  Lyons. 

The  upholstery  and  finish  of  the  English 
carriages  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Cont  inental 
ones,  and  the  iron  work  is  superior  to  theirs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  Continental  carriage 
exhibited  is  fitted  with  six-wheel  bogies  ;  this, 
we  think,  is  a  mistake,  especially  when  the 
great  length  of  their  carriages,  76  ft.  3£  in. 
over  frames,  is  considered,  as  at  high  speeds 
the  four-wheeled  bogie  does  not  ride  nearly  so 
easily  as  that  fitted  with  six  wheels  does. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
lengths  of  the  different  types  of  carriage 
per  passenger  carried,  and  also  the  dead 
weight  hauled  per  passenger,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  full  complement  is  taken  in 
each  case,  and  that  the  figures  are  arranged 
in  order  of  length  per  passenger,  beginning 
with  the  longest : — 

Length 


Dead 
load  per 


entrance  carriage,  P.L. 
and  M.  Railway . 

46 -94  in.  .. 

4,316  lbs. 

Sleeping  carriage,  first- 
class,  with  corridor,  at¬ 
tendant,  and  heating 
apparatus,  L.  and  N.  W. 
Railway  . 

42-00  in.  . 

.  4,107  lbs. 

Sleeping  carriage,  first- 
class,  side  entrance, 
Northern  Railway  of 
France  . 

28-20  in.  . 

2,640  lbs. 

Composite,  side-entrance 
carriage,  Socidtd  Ano¬ 
nyme  des  Ateliers  de 
Construction  de  Malines 

.  2,014  lbs. 

Side  corridor,  first-class 
carriage,  P.L.  and  M. 
Railway  . 

19 -07  in.  . 

.  1,741  lbs. 

Centre  corridor,  first-class 
carriage,  P.L.  and  M. 
Rail  wav  . 

18-74  in.  . 

1,727  lbs. 

Side  corridor,  first-class 
bogie  carriage,  P.  and 
O.  Railway  . 

18-20  in.  . 

.  1,727  lbs. 

Fauteuils-lits,  first-class, 
side-entrance  carriage, 
P.L.  and  M.  Railway  .. 

17‘75  in.  . 

.  1,611  lbs. 

Side-entrance,  composite 
carriage,  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  . . 

15  "28  in.  . 

.  1,282  lbs. 

First-class,  side-entrance, 
carriage, Northern  Rail¬ 
way  of  France  . 

14-10  in.  . 

.  770  lbs. 

Central  corridor,  m litre 
gauge,  composite  car¬ 
riage,  Boni  Guelrna 
Railway  . 

13-65  in. 

591  lbs. 

Side  entrance,  first-class 
carriage,  P.L.  and  M. 
Railway  . 

12-46  in. 

980  lbs. 

Second-class,  m litre  gauge 
carriage,  Socidtd  Ano¬ 
nyme  Internationale  ... 

11-94  in. 

First-class,  side  entrance 
carriage,  Soci6t6  Ano¬ 
nyme  Internationale  ... 

11  -54  in. 

Side  corridor,  metre 
gauge,  composite  car¬ 
riage,  Boni  Guelrna 
Railway  . . . 

10-29  in. 

..  636  lbs. 

panies  are  making  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  travelling  public  (at  what  cost  to  the  said 
public  who  travel  on  Continental  railways  we 
are  unable  to  say),  and  may  afford  some  in¬ 
formation  to  our  readers  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  tendency  of  railway  com¬ 
panies  to  foster  third-class  traffic. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  provide 
communication  between  compartments,  the 
length  of  the  carriage  per  passenger  carried 
has  to  be  increased  from  12-5  in.  to  18'75  in., 
or  by  exactly  50  per  cent.,  and  that  the  dead 
load  hauled  per  passenger  carried  is  increased 
from  980  lbs.  to  1,730  lbs.,  or  by  76  percent. ;  ; 
that  a  first-class  passenger  travelling  in  a 
corridor  carriage  occupies  18-75  in.  of  train 
length,  and  requires  1,730  lbs.  of  dead  weight 
to  be  hauled  with  him ;  in  a  side-entrance 
first-class  carriage,  without  lavatories,  he 
occupies  12-5  in.  of  length,  and  requires 
980  lbs.  of  dead  weight ;  in  a  Lits-Salon  the 
same  figures  are  47  in.  and  4,316  lbs.  re¬ 
spectively  ;  in  an  English  sleeping-car  they 
are  42  in!  and  4,107  lbs.,  while  the  third-class 
passenger  travelling  in  a  side-entrance  car¬ 
riage  without  lavatories  only  occupies  7-08  in. 
of  length  and  carries  477  lbs.  of  dead  weight 
with  him. 

If  we  take  Id.  per  mile  as  the  charge  for 
carrying  a  third-class  passenger  in  one  of  the 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  carriages 
of  that  class,  then,  pro  raid,  the  charge  for  i 
carrying  passengers  in  the  other  carriages 
instanced  should  be : — 

By  length  Bv  weight 
occupied.  hauled. 

Lits-salon,P.L.  and M.  Railway  6-60d .  9’03d. 

Sleepiug-carriage.L.  andN.W. 

Railway .  8"37 

Sleeping  -  carriage,  Northern 

Railway  of  France  .  3 

Composite,  side-entrance  car¬ 
riage,  Socidtd  Anonyme  des 
Ateliers  de  Construction  de 

Malines  . 

Side  corridor,  first-class  car¬ 
riage,  P.L.  and  M.  Railway 
Centre  corridor,  first-class  car¬ 
riage,  P.L.  and  M.  Railway 
Side  corridor,  first-class  car¬ 
riage,  Paris  and  Orleans  Rail¬ 
way  . 

Fauteuils-lits,  P.L.  and  M. 

Railway .  2 

Side  entrance,  composite  car¬ 
riage,  Midland  Railway .  2 

Side  entrance,  first-class  car¬ 
riage,  Northern  Railway  of 

France  .  1 

•Central  corridor,  mktre  gauge, 
composite  carriage,  Boni 

Guelrna  Railway  .  1 

Side  entrance,  first-class  car¬ 
riage,  P.L.  and  M.  Railway 

*  Second-class,  mhtre  gauge 

carriage,  Socidtd  Anonyme 
Internationale  . 

First-class,  side  entrance  car¬ 
riage,  Socidtd  Anonyme 

Internationale . 

*Side  corridor,  m&tre  gauge, 
composite  carriage,  Boni 

Guelrna  Railway  . 

Composite,  m&tre  gauge  car¬ 
riage,  Southern  Railway  ... 

Side  entrance,  composite  car¬ 
riage,  Usine  Raghuso . 

*  Second-class,  mbtre  gauge 
carriage,  Southern  Railway 

Side  entrance,  third-class  car¬ 
riage,  P.L.  aDd  M.  Railway 
Side  entrance,  third-class  car¬ 
riage,  Socidtd  Anonyme  In¬ 
ternationale  .  088 


8-37  ... 

..  8-61 

3-98  ... 

..  5-53 

_ 

..  4-22 

2-70  ... 

..  3-65 

2-64  ... 

..  3-62 

2-57  ... 

..  3-62 

2-50  ... 

..  3-32 

2-16  ... 

..  2-69 

1-99  ... 

..  1-61 

1-93  .. 

...  1-24 

1-76  ... 

..  2-06 

1-68  .. 

...  - 

1-63  .. 

...  - 

1-45  .. 

...  1-13 

1-36  .. 

...  0-95 

1-21  .. 

...  1-40 

-  .. 

...  0-74 

1-00  .. 

...  1-00  ■ 

0-88  .. 

— 

*  These  are  metre-gauge  carriages  intended  to  be  run  at  : 
comparatively  low  speeds,  and  are  lighter  than  main  linci » 
carriages ;  the  length  occupied  is,  however,  large  in  com«i : 
parison  with  the  weight  hauled. 
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From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  corridor  carriage  and  the 
lavatory  is  very  expensive,  the  extra  charge 
by  length  being  as  l'76d.  is  to  2,65d.,  and  by 
weight  as  2,06d.  is  to  3-65d.,  while  the  Lits- 
•Salon  costs  from  6‘60  to  9d.  in  the  same  ratio. 
It  must  further  be  remembered  that  third- 
class  carriages  fill  better  than  those  of  the 
ihigher  class,  and  that  the  latter  carriages  are 
more  costly  to  construct,  in  terms  of  the 
passenger  imit,  than  those  of  the  third  class, 
and  it  thus  becomes  obvious  that  the  figures 
given  above  do  not  fairly  represent  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  carrying  a  first  or  a  third 
class  passenger,  and  that  the  ratio  should  be 
increased  by  some  unknown  quantity. 


THE  FORTH  AND  CLYDE 
SHIP  CANAL. 

HIS  project,  from  time  to  time 
critically  examined  in  the  columns 
of  the  Builder  (see  September  6, 
1884,  and  March  9,  1889),  is  now 
announced  as  having  taken  definite  shape, 
preparatory  to  approaching  Parliament  for 
the  necessary  sanction.  The  Bill,  it  is 
-expected,  will  be  introduced  next  session. 
During  the  six  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  our  last  reference  to  this  most  important 
-scheme,  there  has  been  no  more  than  mere 
•desultory  allusion  made  to  it  in  public,  but 
all  the  while  the  design  has  been  steadily 
maturing  in  the  hands  of  a  private  syndicate 
•of  promoters,  chiefly  belonging  to  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  although  partly  drawn  from  more 
distant  quarters.  Messrs.  D.  &  T.  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh,  are  named  as  the  engineers  to  whom 
'have  been  entrusted  the  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  route  surveys,  plans,  and 
•estimates  of  cost.  Nothing  is  as  yet  in  com¬ 
pleted  form,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  attempt  about  to  be 
made,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  to  the  Bill  when  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Toute  chosen  will  be  that  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  remarkable  crossing  of  the 
Scottish  Midlands  naturally  invites,  namely, 
along  the  central  depression  extending  from 
the  Clyde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
to  the  Forth  at  or  near  the  Port  of  Grange¬ 
mouth.  This  is  also,  as  it  so  happens,  and  as 
Fas  already  been  pointed  out  in  former  articles, 
the  narrowest  crossing  of  the  isthmus,  the 
distance  from  deep  water  to  deep  water 
barely  exceeding  twenty-five  miles.  One 
section  of  critics  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
scheme  has  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  operations  would  consist  simply  in  an 
•enlargement  of  the  Old  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal ;  but  this  view  of  the  matter  was  from 
the  beginning  untenable,  not  to  say  absurd, 
and  to  the  initiated  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  engineers  do  not  expect  to 
utilise  the  old  work  to  any  extent  Avorth 
mentioning,  although  they  vvill  no  doubt  be 
•obliged  to  become  the  unwilling  purchasers  of 
it,  at  an  estimated  value,  in  fairness  to  the 
■Caledonian  Railway  Company,  the  present 
•owners.  The  old  canal,  while  holding 
.generally  to  the  central  valley  above  men¬ 
tioned,  follows  nothing  like  the  shortest  route; 
it  winds  about  a  good  deal,  suiting  itself  to  the 
varying  contours  of  the  surface,  and  it  seeks 
•Clyde  waters,  not  at  Glasgow,  but  twelve 
miles  below,  where  at  the  time  of  construction 
the  nearest  deep  water  was  to  be  found.  The 
•conditions  are  entirely  revolutionised  now, 
and  the  existing  work,  in  its  extravagant 
length  of  fully  thirty-five  miles,  in  the  in¬ 
significant  dimensions  of  its  channel,  and  in 
its  numerous  shifts  of  level  (thirty-nine 
altogether  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde — 
twenty  up  and  nineteen  down),  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  obsolete  contrivance  of  the  ship-canal 
order,  although  taking  quite  the  foremost 
rank  on  the  year  1768,  when  first  entered 
upon. 

Various  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship- 
canal  of  the  highest  class  between  the  two 
•Scottish  estuaries  have  been  hazarded,  the 
range  being  from  seven  to  ten  millions  for  a 
work  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Suez  Canal, 


giving  unimpeded  passage  to  war  A'essels  and 
to  ocean  merchantmen  of  the  heaviest  tonnage. 
Government  has  been  looked  to  wistfully  for 
the  initiati\'e  in  this  gigantic  and  costly 
undertaking,  but  hopes  have  never  been 
seriously  entertained  that  any  Ministry  was 
likely  to  take  it  up,  and  the  company  of 
promoters  at  present  is,  therefore,  a  private 
and  independent  one,  although  there  may 
be  some  expectation  of  partial  Government 
aid  in  the  future,  if  not  in  actual  money, 
in  facilities  at  least  for  getting  it  sub¬ 
scribed  or  otherwise  raised.  Last  month’s 
naval  manoeuvres  around  the  coasts  brought 
the  importance  of  a  shorter  passage  for  war 
ships  than  that  round  by  the  Pentland  Firth, 
or  by  the  English  Channel,  once  more  into 
prominence,  and  a  naval  authority  engaged  in 
these  evolutions  has  since  been  quoted  as  pro¬ 
nouncing  emphatically  on  the  high  value, 
especially  in  the  event  of  war,  of  a  lockless 
canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  passage  to  ships  of  the  naA-y. 
This  authority,  it  is  understood,  has  intimated 
to  the  promoters  his  intention  of  exerting  the 
influence  at  his  command  towards  the  realisa- 
sation  of  a  scheme  of  so  much  national  im¬ 
portance.  During  the  past  six  months  public 
views  as  to  the  traffic  which  a  ship  canal  at 
this  point  would  be  likely  to  attract  have  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  change,  and  from  the 
indulgence  of  undue  pessimism  there  has 
been  in  some  quarters  a  strong  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  opposite  extreme.  In  the  matter 
of  through  -  going  tonnage  particularly, 
some  extravagant  estimates  have  been  enter¬ 
tained.  But,  after  discounting  these  liberally, 
there  remains  the  prospect  of  a  really  very 
considerable  traffic  of  this  sort,  founded  on 
east  and  west  ocean  route  conditions  and  pro¬ 
babilities,  already  alluded  to  in  a  former 
article.  With  regard  to  Glasgow  and  what 
may  be  called  the  local,  as  distinguished  from 
the  through-going,  traffic,  the  influence  of  a 
direct  ship  channel  to  the  German  Ocean,  the 
east  coast  ports,  and  London,  might  readily, 
in  its  results,  prove  altogether  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion.  At  present  its  facilities  are  not  much 
greater  than  will  be  those  of  Manchester 
when  her  canal  is  finished,  and  they  are  of 
like  kind ;  a  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  would 
immensely  increase,  if  not  double,  these,  and 
not  only  would  the  water  distance  to  London 
be  lessened  by  well  on  for  one -half,  and 
the  Clyde  port  brought  within  a  closer 
touch  than  either  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
but  the  old  navigable  bearings  Avould  be  so 
overturned  as  to  place  Glasgow  within  shorter 
sailing  distance  of  the  Metropolis  than  even 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  or  Swansea.  Not  only  so, 
but  vessels  from  Liverpool  or  Manchester 
bound  for  London,  with  cargo  or  in  ballast, 
would  find  the  round  by  the  new  Scotch  canal 
and  down  the  east  coast  no  longer  than  the 
Land’s  End  and  English  Channel  route,  if  not 
a  few  miles  shorter ;  and  they  might  in  certain 
contingencies  of  wind  and  weather  prefer  the 
former,  even  with  canal  dues  to  pay. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  AND 
BUILDING-TOOLS. 

|R.  FLINDERS  PETRIE  has  again 
brought  to  London  an  interesting 
and  important  collection  of  Egyp- 
1  tian  antiquities,  the  result  of  his 
recent  excavations  in  a  district  between 
the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Fayoum,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  Cairo.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  arranged  in  two  rather  inadequate 
rooms  in  the  building  known  as  Oxford  Man¬ 
sion,  where  it  is  terribly  crowded,  and  where 
the  objects  run  some  risk  of  damage  from 
the  large  number  of  visitors,  who,  during 
part  of  the  day  at  least,  have  hardly  room 
to  move  about.  The  objects  recovered  date 
from  several  different  periods,  from  the 
twelfth  dynasty  up  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  are  from  a  town 
of  the  age  of  Usertesen  II.,  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  from  another  town  founded  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  existing  until 
that  of  Menepthah,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Petrie’s 
dates,  from  about  1450  b.c.  to  1190  b.c. 


The  earlier  toAvn  and  some  of  the  objects 
found  there  should  have  a  very  special 
interest  for  readers  of  the  Builder,  for  the 
place  appears  to  haA-e  been  built  and  used  as 
the  dwelling-place, — and  possibly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  prison, — of  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  the  pyramid  of  Usertesen 
and  its  temple,  and  to  have  been  deserted 
on  the  completion  of  those  buildings ; 
and  an  important  part  of  the  objects 
found  consists  of  a  collection  of  mechanics’ 
tools.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  parallel 
streets,  Avhich  butt  up  against  the  town 
Avail  and  form  blind  alleys,  and  from  a 
number  of  indications  Mr.  Petrie  draws 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  largely  in¬ 
habited  by  foreigners,  probably  slaves  or 
prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  tools  whicli 
these  men  used  about  4,500  years  ago  may 
now  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state  in  the  smaller 
room  in  Oxford  Mansion,  and  others  are  there 
in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition,  but 
quite  recognisable.  There  are  a  number  of 
little  flint  saws, — flakes  of  flint  with  neatly- 
notched  edges,  which  were  probably  mounted 
in  Avood ;  also  a  complete  saAv  made  out  of  a 
bivalve  shell :  a  hole  is  made  in  the  shell  so 
that  the  fingers  can  grasp  the  thick  edge  of  it, 
which  is  bound  with  reeds,  while  the  thin 
edge  is  notched  to  form  the  blade.  There  are, 
besides,  flint  knives  and  hatchets  and  flakes 
and  scrapers  of  flint,  the  exact  use  of  which  is 
not  stated.  A  bronze  chisel  is  to  be  seen,  and  a 
pointed  bronze  pin  in  a  wooden  handle,  which 
looks  like  a  bradawl,  but  is  called  by  the  non¬ 
committal  name  of  “  a  piercer.”  Then  there 
is  a  set  of  tools  of  almost  pure  copper,  which 
were  found  altogether  in  a  basket,  and  look 
almost  new ;  it  consists  of  two  axe-heads  of 
different  sizes,  which  have  ears  at  the  backs 
for  binding  them  to  the  handles ;  two  adze- 
heads  so  fashioned  as  to  be  easily  bound  to 
such  wooden  handles  as  the  one  which  hangs 
on  the  wall  a  little  nearer  the  door ;  a  knife- 
blade,  and  a  chisel.  Near  these  are  a  set  of 
moulds  of  burnt  clay  in  which  such  tools 
were  cast,  and  an  unfinished  casting  for 
a  knife-blade.  On  the  wall  there  hang, 
besides  the  adze-handle,  a  hammer-handle, 
and  a  number  of  bow  drills  of  wood,  with 
swivel  tops  and  holes  at  the  bottom,  in  which, 
flint  points  were  probably  fixed ;  also  two 
wooden  mallets,  one  of  the  Indian  club  shape 
often  seen  in  the  wall-paintings,  and  the  other 
of  the  same  shape  as  a  modern  mason’s  mallet. 
Another  most  interesting  exhibit  is  a  brick- 
mould, — also  very  much  like  a  modern  one, 
but  a  little  larger,  though  not  of  the  gigantic 
size  attributed  to  it  by  the  Times.  Near  this 
are  some  plasterers’  floats, — again  almost  fac- 
similies  of  modern  ones, — and  some  plummets, 
which  only  differ  from  those  of  to-day  in  being 
of  stone  or  alabaster  instead  of  metal.  There 
are  also  measuring-rods,  which  are  quoted  as 
part  of  the  evidence  that  the  workmen  were 
foreigners,  for  none  of  them  have  reference  to 
the  standard  Egyptian  cubit,  and  on  a  table 
are  a  number  of  wooden,  cramps  of  the  double 
doAretail  form,  taken  out  of  blocks  of  masonry, 
and  wooden  bolts  of  various  sizes  which  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  doors,  and  some  of 
which  are  grooved  and  cut  in  a  manner 
which  show  they  were  part  of  something  like  a 
lock.  Some  reed  baskets  hanging  in  another 
part  of  the  same  room  are  almost  exactly 
like  those  in  which  English  mechanics  carry 
their  tools,  and  might  quite  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  them.  Near  the  window  of  this 
room  are  laid  out  a  number  of  objects  from 
beneath  the  foundation  stone  of  the  temple  of 
Usertesen,  consisting  of  several  sets  of  models 
of  workmen’s  tools,  models  of  what  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  stones  for  grinding  grain,  and 
strings  of  carnelian  beads,  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  for  want  of  a  better  explanation,  may 
have  been  current  money. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  in  the  room 
may  be  mentioned  hoes,  rakes,  sickles,  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  nets,  balls  of 
twine,  pieces  of  rope,  &c.,  brushes,  spindles, 
sandals,  stone  saucers  for  grinding  colours, 
and  a  number  of  the  more  familiar  kinds 
of  objects,  such  as  fragments  of  altars 
and  tables  of  offerings,  pottery,  sculptured 
slabs,  statuettes,  combs,  necklaces,  beads 
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and  scarabs,  sewing-needles,  and  hair-pins.  In 
the  second  room  are  exhibited  a  small  number 
of  tools  of  the  period  of  the  great  Theban 
dynasties ;  they  differ  but  little  in  form  from 
those  of  the  period  some  eleven  centuries 
earlier,  which  have  already  been  described, 
but  flint  has  disappeared,  and  bronze  has  taken 
the  place  of  copper.  This  room  contains  quite 
a  large  collection  of  pottery,  funerary  statu¬ 
ettes,  mummy-cases  and  masks,  Canopic  jars, 
and  other  objects  of  great  beauty  and  import¬ 
ance,  but  which  wear  a  more  or  less  familiar 
aspect  after  the  exceptionally  interesting  col¬ 
lection  belonging  to  the  earlier  period. 


NOTES. 

B|)R.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  has 
d  intimated  in  the  daily  papers  that 
3  he  proposes  to  introduce  a  Bill 
next  Session  making  it  obliga¬ 
tory  that  when  a  house  in  a  town  is  to  be 
let  or  sold  there  shall  always  be  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  a  competent  sanitary  inspector  that 
the  premises  arc  in  a  proper  sanitary  state. 
This  proposal  has  naturally  elicited  r'the 
inquiry  as  to  why  such  legislation  should  be 
confined  to  towns.  A  correspondent  in  the 
Standard  plaintively  inquires  why  a  person 
who  proposes  to  be  a  tenant  in  a  country 
house  should  not  be  protected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  same  person  also  gave  an 
account  of  his  having  taken  a  house  in 
the  country  which  was  found,  after 
two  members  of  his  family  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill,  to  be  in  quite  an 
unhealthy  state.  This  is  cited  as  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  in  respect 
of  country  houses.  Long  ago  we  insisted  in 
these  columns  on  the  necessity  of  some 
legislation  making  it  either  incumbent  on  all 
persons  who  kept  lodging-houses  to  produce, 
if  required,  a  certificate  that  the  premises 
were  in  a  proper  sanitary  state ;  or,  at  the 
least,  that  the  Local  Authorities  at  watering- 
places  should  issue  certificates  to  keepers  of 
such  lodging-houses  as  had  been  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  Sanitary  Authority.  But  there 
is  an  immense  difference  between  lodging- 
houses  and  ordinary  dwelling  houses  in  town 
and  country,  and  such  legislation  as  Mr.  Isaac¬ 
son  proposes  is  somewhat  too  grandmotherly  in 
its  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  any  person  who  proposed  to  become 
a  tenant  or  purchaser  of  a  house,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  is  in  a  position  to  protect 
himself  as  regards  the  sanitary  condition  ; 
he  can  always  have  the  house  inspected  by  a 
competent  person,  and  if  it  is  not  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition,  he  can  either  decline  to 
take  it  or  make  such  terms  as  will  allow  him 
to  put  it  into  a  proper  state  for  himself. 
Further  than  that,  a  would-be  tenant  or  pur¬ 
chaser  can  always  ask  whether  the  premises 
which  he  desires  to  take  are  in  a  proper 
sanitary  state.  If  he  receives  a  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  apd  it  proves  to  be 
untrue,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
damages  for  misrepresentation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  not  a  few  actions  of  this  character 
have  been  brought  and  have  failed,  but  this 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  lessor  has 
not  been  proved  to  have  made  the  representa¬ 
tions  relied  on.  There  is,  therefore,  no  practical 
need  for  the  legislation  which  Mr.  Isaacson 
contemplates ;  it  would  be  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  careless  and  improvident,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  a  provident  and  sensible 
man.  The  latter,  as  we  have  said,  will  always 
have  premises  inspected  or  obtain  representa¬ 
tion  from  their  owner. 


rnilE  case  of  lodging-houses  is  entirely 
JL  different.  The  owner  of  such  a  house 
lets  it  out  often  in  rooms,  often  many  times 
to  different  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Often,  also,  rooms  are  necessarily  taken  in  a 
hurry,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  a  person 
who  offers  rooms  for  occupation  in  this 
manner  to  be  able  to  give  evidence,  by  the  aid 
of  a  certificate,  that  they  are  in  a  proper  sani¬ 
tary  state.  The  opportunities  for  inspection 
and  the  time  are  much  more  limited  in 
lodging-houses.  The  fee  for  inspection,  which 


is  trivial  in  the  case  of  a  house  which  is  to  be 
taken  even  for  a  short  time,  is  proportionately 
large  in  the  case  of  a  room  which  is  to  be 
occupied  for  a  few  weeks.  In  fact,  the  more 
the  question  is  looked  at,  the  more  necessary 
will  certiBcates  appear  in  the  case  of 
lodging-houses,  and  the  more  vitally  do  they 
appear  to  differ  from  ordinary  dwelling-houses. 
We  have  spoken  of  lodging-houses  alone;  it 
goes  without  saying  that  every  hotel-keeper 
should  be  bound  to  have  his  house  inspected 
by  a  proper  sanitary  officer  at  least  twice  a 
year.  A  traveller  may  be  poisoned  by  a  night 
in  a  badly-drained  house  without  the  least 
possibility  of  preventing  it.  Nor  should  any 
licence  for  a  new  inn  ever  be  granted  until  the 
licensing  authority  are  satisfied  that  it  is  in  a 
proper  sanitary  state.  This  rule  should  apply 
to  the  smallest  and  largest  houses,  for  the 
passing  haymaker  resting  for  a  night  at  a  small 
country  inn  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  illness  as  the  wealthiest  Ameri¬ 
can  who  spends  his  dollars  in  a  West-end 
palace.  Legislation  on  the  lines  which  we 
have  indicated  is  practical  and  urgently  re¬ 
quired.  That  which  Mr.  Isaacson  contem¬ 
plates  is  the  reverse.  In  any  case,  that  which 
we  have  pointed  out  comes  first,  and  we  hope 
that  some  Members  of  Parliament,  as  the 
question  of  sanitary  legislation  is  now  before 
the  public,  will  endeavour  to  carry  a  clear  and 
common-sense  measure  which  shall  protect 
travellers  at  hotels  and  those  who  have  to 
occupy  lodging-houses,  not  only  in  the  sea¬ 
side  and  other  health-resorts,  but  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 


BY  direction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  the  Trustees  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams’s  Charity  have  agreed  to 
sell  for  15,000/.  the  library  buildings  in 
Graf  ton-street,  bv  University  College,  and  an 
adjoining  house,  No.  18,  which  has  served  for 
a  librarian’s  residence,  having  access,  at  the 
rear,  to  the  library.  This  library  was 
established,  for  a  period  of  2,000  years,  under 
the  will  of  Daniel  Williams  (who  died  in 
1716)  for  the  use  of  Nonconformist  ministers. 
It  was  first  housed  in  Redcross-street,  Cripple- 
gate,  in  a  building  provided  by  dissenters,  and 
was  there  augmented  by  the  Harris  and  Bates 
bequests.  About  25  years  ago  encroachments 
for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company’s 
extension  towards  Aldgate  and  the  Tower 
involved  the  removal  of  the  books  to 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  where  they 
remained  during  some  seven  or  eight  years. 
Meanwhile  had  been  erected  the  existing 
premises  at  a  total  cost  of  11,000/.,  including 
4,000/.  for  the  site,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect.  The  new 
buildings  were  opened  in  1873.  Dr.  Williams 
appointed  that  his  library  should  be  free  to 
persons  of  all  denominations;  and  the  twenty- 
three  trustees  have  always  been  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  even  lending  such  books  as  may  not 
be  in  constant  requisition.  The  founder  also 
provided  for  the  support  of  certain  theological 
students  at  Glasgow  University,  the  payment 
of  poor  Dissenting  ministers,  and  various 
kindred  benefactions.  He  was  successor  to 
Richard  Baxter, — whose  portrait  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  library, — at  Pinmakers’  Hall, 
Old  Broad-street,  which  meeting-place  is  also 
associated  with  Dr.  Watts’s  memory.  The 
library  contains  a  large  number  of  volumes 
containing  Roundhead  sermons  and  tracts, 
whilst  among  the  curiosities  preserved  here 
were  the  mask  of  Cartouche,  the  notorious 
Frenchman,  and  the  glass  bowl  said  to  have 
been  used  for  the  baptism  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

IN  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
British  Association,  Professor  Flower 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
and  providing  for  the  two  distinct  objects  for 
which  museums  should  be  arranged  :  that  of 
general  instruction  and  interest  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  that  of  study  by  those  who 
have  a  more  serious  and  more  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objects  displayed.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Professor  Flower  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  criticising  the  false  econo¬ 
my  by  which  the  special  adaptation  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  for  these  two 


purposes,  which  had  been  duly  arranged 
by  its  architect,  was  put  a  stop  to.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  had  arranged,  behind  the 
rows  of  glazed  cases  in  which  objects  were  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  public,  private  corridors 
for  students  only,  from  which,  under  proper 
inspection,  the  cases  could  be  opened 
from  the  rear  and  specimens  examined  [and. 
compared,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
interference  with  their  public  exhibition.. 
This  arrangement,  made  with  a  full  practical 
sense  of  what  was  required  in  such  i  an 
institution,  was  not  allowed  to  be  carried  out, 
we  believe  from  no  better  motive  than, 
economy  in  building. 

FROM  the  condensed  report  in  the  Times 
of  Mr.  D.  G.  IToey’s  paper,  read  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  on  Saturday  last, 
on  “  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,”  it 
appears  that  the  author  proposes  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  remunerative  rates  of 
rental  and  the  possibilities  (or  impossibilities)' 
of  paying  them,  by  accepting  “  what  cubic- 
space  can  be  got,”  and  practically  extending 
it,  as  far  as  atmospheric  conditions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  ventilation 
which  will  change  the  air  so  fast  as  to 
materially  reduce  the  usually  -  accepted 
minimum  of  cubic  space  per  individual. 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  stove,, 
which  is  not,  however,  described  in  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hoey  takes 
the  arrangement  of  space  on  board  ships  as  a 
model : — 

“The  plans  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  state' 
cabin  on  board  ship.  Given  a  bare  room,  15  ft.  by 
11  ft.  by  13  ft.  high,  the  door  2  ft.  6  in.  in  middle  of 
lift,  end,  leaves  4  ft.  3  in.  on  each  side,  enclosed  by 
a  partition  6  ft.  from  the  door,  forming  two  bed- 
closets,  or  cabins,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  high. 
The  partition  is  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  en¬ 
closing  another  bedchamber,  11  ft.  by  6  ft.  by 
6  ft.  high.  The  cabins  are  each  fitted  with, 
two  berths,  6  ft.  by  21  in.,  leaving  floor-space 
6  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  furnished  with  lockers  and 
seat  and  cupboard.  The  bedchamber  above  has 
a  bed  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  and  floor-space  6  ft.  by  5  ft. 
and  4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  11  ft.  range  of  lockers  and  a- 
large  cupboard.  The  space  left  for  the  family-room, 
is  11  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high.  There  are 
numerous  other  provisions  for  convenience  and 
comfort,  including  a  cheap,  economical  stove,  that 
burns  any  slack  to  white  powder,  does  the  cooking, 
the  warmiog,  and,  the  ventilating  all  at  once  ,  and> 
every  other  provision  has  been  made,  down  to  the. 
minutest  particular,  for  economising  space  and  cost 
of  erection  and  of  working.  The  stove  has  been- 
tested  and  proved  capable  of  giving  a  renewal  of 
the  atmosphere  every  hour,  twice  the  300  cubic- 
feet  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  a  whole  night  ;  so 
that,  whilst,  without  such  arrangements,  tho 
adequate  space  of  the  statute  is  a  delusion  and  a. 
snare,  with  them  any  space,  legally  adequate  or 
not,  may  bo  kept  at  all  times,  and  without  inter¬ 
mission,  in  atmospheric  purity  and  comfort.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  details  from 
Mr.  Hoey  as  to  his  plans  ;  but  we  fear  that  it 
is  quite  chimerical  to  expect  the  very  poor  in- 
this  country  to  put  up  with  or  look  after  a 
system  of  ventilation  intended  to  keep  the  air 
of  their  dwellings  in  a  healthy  condition. 
They  will  either  utterly  ignore  it,  or,  if  they 
understand  sufficiently  how  to  do  so,  they  will 
stop  it.  If  it  could  he  arranged  to  work 
automatically  and  so  that  no  one  could  inter¬ 
fere  with  it,  that  would  be  the  only  chance. 
But  the  problem  of  economic  provision  of 
habitations  for  the  poorest  classes  in  our 
large  towns  is,  we  fear,  a  kind  of  Danaid’s 
sieve :  there  is  no  bottom  to  it.  When, 
there  are  more  people  in  a  certain  space" 
than  can  possibly  make  a  decent  living  in  it,, 
the  provision  of  sanitary  dwellings  at  a  remu¬ 
nerative  rent  is  practically  an  impossibility. 
It  is  an  alternative  between  pauperism  and’ 
emigration  :  we  mean  by  pauperism  furnishing 
people  with  dwellings  at  unremunerative- 
rents,  which  is  pauperising  in  principle, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  milder  forms  of  the 
evil.  This  may  tide  over  the  time  until  in  a 
generation  or  two  the  influence  of  better 
education  has  put  a  check  on  improvident 
marriage.  But  it  is  only  a  tiding-over  :  and, 
unfortunately,  the  further  it  is  carried  the- 
more  demand  there  is  likely  to  be  for  it. 

IN  the  current  number  of  L' Architecture  is 
printed  a  memorial  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Instruction  from  a  number  of 
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Diocesan  Architects  of  France  (the  signatures 
to  it  include  the  well-known  names  of  MM. 
Baudot,  Vaudremer,  Corroyer,  and  Boeswill- 
wald,  inspectors  of  “  travaux  diocesains  ”)  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  more  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  for  architects  in  the 
Mediaeval  architecture  of  France,  the  dealing 
with  which  is  the  special  work  of  Diocesan 
Architects,  and  demands  special  knowledge 
and  training.  The  memorial  apparently  points 
to  the  establishment  of  a  special  branch  of 
study  of  Mediaeval  architecture  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in 
which  it  is  complained  that  the  study 
of  Mediaeval  architecture  is  neglected. 
In  the  same  number  appears  a  long  paper  by 
M.  Charles  Gamier  in  opposition  to, this  idea, 
maintaining  that  the  duty  of  the  Ecole  is  to 
teach  principles  of  architecture,  not  special 
styles  ;  that  if  there  is  a  special  class  for  one 
style  there  should  be  one  for  every  other  style 
of  any  importance ;  that  young  students  are 
only  too  disposed  naturally  to  “  vagabonder  ” 
in  their  studies,  and  that  the  training  of  the 
Ecole  as  at  present  established  gives  the 
architect  the  intellectual  power  of  under¬ 
standing  and  dealing  with  any  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  which  circumstances  may  direct 
his  special  attention.  M.  Gamier  says  : — 

*'La  logique  reclame  toujours  ses  droits,  et,  s’il 
est  bon  d’6tudier  ^architecture  du  douzieme  si&cle, 
t!  somblo  qu’il  doive  fitre  aus9i  utile  d’dtudier  la 
sculpture  et  la  peinture  de  cette  dpoque.  Les  arts 
d’une  m6me  period e  ne  sont-ils  pas  solidaires  ?  et,  si 
'lron  refuse  aux  architectes  actuels  la  competence 
arch6ologique,  il  fautbien  aussi  la  refuser  ill  ceux  qui, 
eievdi  dans  les  mfimes  doctrines,  pourraient  devenir 
leurs  collaborateurs.  II  est  bien  vrai  qua  Viollet- 
le-Duo  a  confid  les  principales  figures  de  la  cathe- 
drale  de  Notre-Dame  k  Toussaint,  deuxikme  prix  de 
Borne  et  classique  trfes  convaincu.  II  est  bien  vrai 
aussi  que  ces  figures  sont  parfaitement  en  harmonie 
avec  le  style  do  la  catb6drale  ;  mais  Viollet-le- 
Duc  a  peut-6tro  eu  seulement  la  main  heureuse, 
et  son  choix  ne  doit  pas  d6truiro  les  principes 
de  prudence  et  de  garantie.  II  faudrait  done 
fonder  k  1’ Ecole  des  beaux-arts,  sous  peine  d’fitre 
inconsequent,  un  enseignement  de  l’art  de  Cimabud 
et  d’Orgagna,  et  un  enseignement  de  celui  de 
Nicolas  de  Pise.  Mais  naturellement  il  faudrait 
aussi  faire  un  cours  pour  completer  ces  epoques  : 
il  y  aurait  un  cours  de  costumes  du  temps  de  Con¬ 
stantin  ;  un  autre  du  temps  de  Francois  Ier ;  puis 
on  irait  aussi  logiquement  a  faire  poser  des  modules 
vevetus  de  robes  k  paniers,  do  culottes  k  ponts.  ou 
coiffes  de  feutres  empanacbes.  Oui,  creez  seule¬ 
ment  k  l’Ecole  des  beaux-arts  un  ebaire  archi- 
tecturale  de  moyen  kge,  et  vous  verrez  bientOt  les 
jeunes  peintres,  ardentsetquelquepeu  paradoxaux, 
rdclamer,  avec  toute  apparence  de  justice,  la 
creation  d’un  musde  de  la  mode  et  l’€tablissement 
d’un  magasin  d’accessoires,  et  vous  no  pourrez 
logiquement  le  leur  refuser  ;  car  l’Etat,  qui  a  fait 
Tostaurer  la  galerie  des  Cerfs  et  les  peintures  du 
Primatico  k  Fontainebleau,  qui  vient  de  faire 
remettre  k  neuf  le  plafond  de  Lemoine  k  Versailles, 
•qui,  de  temps  kautre,  fait  mettre  desnez  ou  desorteils 
aux  statues  mutildes,  et  qui  a  laisv6  regratter  celles 
■de  la  Monnaie,  devrait  alors  avoir  pour  les  peintres 
ot  les  sculpteurs,  tout  comme  pour  les  architectes, 
une  6cole  d’arristes  spdeiaux  ayant  6tudid  le 
.caractere  particulier  de  toutes  les  toiles  et  de  tous 
les  marbres  qui  se  ddtdriorent.” 

As  far  as  concerns  the  general  instruction 
given  in  the  National  School  of  Art,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  M.  Gamier’s  logic  is  difficult 
to  answer.  Perhaps  the  question  might  be 
met  by  attaching  to  the  appointment  of 
Diocesan  Architect  a  condition  that  the  can¬ 
didate  should  offer  some  proof,  by  drawings 
or  writing,  of  his  special  knowledge  of  the 
Mediaeval  style. 


MU.  HENNIKER  HEATON  has  given 
notice  that  next  Session  he  will  call 
attention  to  certain  facts  concerning  the 
department  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
Some  of  these  have  been  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government  before,  but  the 
present  indictment, — as  it  might  almost  be 
termed,— consisting  of  no  fewer  than  fifty 
clauses,  contains  some  new  and  interesting 
information.  The  anomalies  of  Colonial 
postage  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Mr.  Heaton’s, 
and  in  this  connexion  he  compares  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  letters  (1,792/.)  and  a  ton  of 
newspapers  (37/.)  to  Australia.  Another  com¬ 
parison  is  used  which  is  certainly  striking, 
but  hardly  fair.  “  It  costs  the  public 
51.  to  send  200  letters  to  Australia,  but 
a  parcel  of  the  same  weight  will  go  in 


the  same  steamer  for  3s.  6d.”  There  is  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  cost  of  collection 
and  distribution  of  the  200  letters,  and  such 
a  comparison  seems  valueless.  The  following 
is  more  to  the  point,  and  is  only  one  among 
several  similar  instances.  “A  letter  posted 
in  France  for  New  Caledonia  is  only  2£d., 
whereas  a  letter  to  Australia  (1,000  miles 
nearer  England),  by  the  same  route,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  charged  5d.”  Letters 
from  France  and  Germany  to  British  India 
can  also  be  sent  for  just  one-half  the  charge 
from  England.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  single  po6t-cards  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  their  face  value  in  all  civilized 
countries  except  England.  Certain  reflections 
are  made  upon  the  manner  of  publishing  the 
accounts  of  the  Department,  and  also  upon  its 
administration.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that 
at  least  100,000  papers  are  confiscated  every 
year,  ,their  senders  not  complying  with  the 
various  regulations  of  the  Post-office ;  and 
that,  although  the  Telegraph  Department  is 
credited  to  the  extent  of  2,000/.  a  year  for 
the  sale  of  waste  paper,  nothing  at  all  is 
credited  to  the  General  Post-office  for  this 
waste  paper.  In  other  countries  such  for¬ 
feited  literature, — or  part  of  it,  at  least, — is 
sent  to  the  hospitals  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  done  in  England,  and  as  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  papers  are  destroyed,  they  should  be 
accounted  for  in  some  way.  The  concluding 
clause  of  the  “  indictment  ”  justifies  our  use 
of  this  term.  It  is  concise, — the  shortest, 
indeed,  of  the  fifty, — and  runs  thus : — “  The 
permanent  officials  in  the  Post-office  obstruct 
and  object  to  every  one  of  these  reforms  !  ” 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  experienced  the 
fate  of  most  reformers,  but  he  is  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  possesses  the  essential  quali¬ 
fication  of  perseverance  in  no  ordinary  degree. 


THE  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  read  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
now  issued  as  a  pamphlet,*  on  the  “  Move¬ 
ment  of  Sewer-Air,”  gives  an  account  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  on  a 
special  length  of  sewer  in  the  Wimbledon 
district,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  and 
extent  of  the  movement  of  air  in  the  sewer  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  under  various 
temperatures  and  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
facts  given  lead  almost  inevitably  to  con¬ 
clusions  at  variance  with  some  theories  about 
“  sewer-gas  ”  which  have  been  for  a  good 
while  accepted.  The  simple  faith  has  been 
largely  held  and  acted  on,  that  sewer-air 
ascends  habitually  to  the  highest  outlet  of  the 
system.  Mr.  Crimp’s  readings  of  anemometers 
placed  in  the  sewer  showed  in  the  first  place 
that  currents  of  sewer-air  were  frequently  too 
feeble  to  cause  an  anemometer  to  work  (as  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  the  case),  so  that 
in  some  cases  only  negative  results  were 
obtained  ;  “  but  on  the  other  hand,”  says  Mr. 
Crimp,  “  the  positive  results  were  such  as  to 
show  beyond  doubt  what  is  the  principal 
agent  causing  movements  of  sewer-air  ”  ;  and 
that  agent,  we  are  told,  is  the  wind.  We 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  paper, 
which  is  worth  the  careful  attention  of  every 
one  who  is  practically  interested  in  the 
subject : — 

“  With  regard  to  the  question  of  temperature  as 
causing  movements  of  sewer-air,  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  movements  were  principally 
duo  to  that  cause.  If  the  assumption  were  a 
correct  one,  the  sewer-air  would  pass  upwards  in 
winter,  and  downwards  in  summer, — that  is,  speak¬ 
ing  generally.  The  movements  would  be  most 
rapid  when  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  that  of  the  sewer-air  was  greatest. 
Now,  in  the  author’s  experiments,  the  greatest 
difference  was  found  to  be  in  October,  when  it 
averaged  8° -4,  yet  during  that  month  the  uphill 
currents  were  too  feeble  to  affect  the  anemometer 
except  upon  three  days.  During  the  same  month 
downhill  currents  were  registered  on  twelve  days. 

In  the  exceedingly  calm  and  foggy  December, 
the  difference  was  7° ’85,  yet  the  results  as  regards 
uphill  currents  were  altogether  of  a  negative 
character,  whilst  downhill  currents  were  registered 
on  nine  days.  February,  again,  shows  a  difference 
of  7° '55.  and  whilst  uphill  currents  were  registered 
on  nineteen  days,  downhill  currents  were  found  to 
prevail  on  every  day ;  moreover,  the  movements 
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were  exceedingly  active  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  months  referred  to. 

The  results  obtained  durirg  February  and  March 
are  in  striking  contrast,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effects  of  temperature  are  weak  compared  with 
those  of  some  other  agent.  The  drag  of  the 
sewage,  if  of  any  appreciable  degree,  would  have 
made  itself  apparent  during  the  calms  of  December 
and  in  other  months.  The  author  would  at  once 
say  that  the  experiments  had  not  long  been  in 
operation  beforo  he  found  that  the  wind  was 
practically  the  only  agent  capable  of  producing 
movements  that  could  be  registered  by  an  anemo¬ 
meter.  Numberless  cases  could  be  quoted  from 
the  mass  of  detkil  accumulated  in  making  these 
experiments,  but  a  few  must  suffice.” 

A  number  of  examples  are  then  given  as 
to  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind  on 
certain  days,  and  the  registered  movement  of 
air  in  the  sewers,  at  the  same  times,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  quote  in  detail,  but  the 
general  result  of  which  is  tlius  summed 
up 

“  During  the  entire  series  of  experiments  the 
actual  volume  of  air  recorded  as  passing  downhill 
exceeded  that  recorded  as  passing  uphill  by  very 
nearly  one-third,  whilst  downhill  currents  were 
recorded  on  273  days  as  against  uphill  currents  on 
ninety-seven  days.  The  cases  given  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  if  desirable,  but  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  experiments  the  same  effects  of  the  wind  wore 
observable  ;  the  direction  of  the  sewer-air  currents 
was  determined  by  that  of  the  wind,  whilst  the  cur¬ 
rents  were  either  strong,  or  weak,  or  imperceptible, 
accordingly  as  the  wind  was  fresh  or  light,  or  calms 
prevailed.”  _ 

IN  response  to  an  invitation,  we  have  visited 
the  workshop  of  the  “  Guild  and  School 
of  Handicraft,”  and  have  examined  the 
objects  produced  there,  some  of  which  the 
Guild  is  sending  to  the  coming  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition.  The  Guild,  w^e  are  told, 
is  an  association  of  workmen  which  was 
founded  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  is 
carried  on  upon  the  co-operative  system,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  who  him¬ 
self  produces  the  designs  for  the  whole  of  the 
work.  The  members  of  the  Guild,  who  work 
in  the  shop  during  the  day,  are  expected  to 
teach  in  the  school  in  the  evening.  The  work 
done  is  of  various  kinds,— wood-carving, 
joinery,  metal-work,  plaster  modelling,  and 
decorative  painting  being  most  prominent; 
but  the  designs  are  all  of  a  class  which  was 
exceedingly  prominent  at  the  exhibition 
in  the  New  Gallery  last  year,  which  appears 
to  be  inspired  by  recollections  of  Blake, 
and  is  familiar  to  readers  of  a  publication 
called  “  The  Hobby  Horse.”  We  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  style  is  a  bad  one ; 
but  it  is  one  that  can  appeal  to  but  a  small 
section  of  the  public,  and  for  which  the 
demand  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  strictly 
limited.  If  the  Guild  desires  to  avoid  failure 
it  will  have  to  watch  the  drift  of  public 
taste  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  be 
prepared  to  put  the  skill  of  its  members  at 
the  service  of  other  styles  if  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  objects  we  saw  at 
the  workshops, — notably  some  yesso  panels  and 
hammered  copper  dishes, — are  admirable  in 
design  and  execution,  and  promise  well  for 
the  success  of  the  institution. 


THE  Times  of  last  Monday  contains  an 
interesting  and  reassuring  account  of 
the  restorations  and  repairs  which  have  been 
so  long  in  progress  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  in  Venice,  and  which  are  now  all  but 
complete.  Twenty  years  seems  a  very  long 
period  to  devote ‘to  the  repairs  of  a  single 
building,  but  when  that  building  is  one  of  the 
oreat  architectural  monuments  of  the  world, 
as  celebrated  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  unique 
character  and  design,  care  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  it  are  of  such  importance  that,  provided 
they  are  lavished  without  stint,  no  one  will 
grumble  at  a  little  delay  in  completing  the 
work.  Whether  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice 
is  worthy  of  quite  all  the  sentiment  that  has 
been  so  freely  expended  upon  it  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  a  monument  in  which  all  the  civilised 
world  takes  a  very  deep  interest,  and  which 
all  the  world  will  be  glad  to  hear  has  been 
treated  with  such  reverential  care.  The  loss 
of  the  original  capitals  of  the  arcades  is  a 
subject  for  great  lamentation,  and  it.  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  extreme  section  of  the  imprac- 
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ticable  anti-restorers  will  try  to  make  their 
removal  a  crime ;  but  it  was  evidently  un¬ 
avoidable,  unless  the  building  was  to  be 
permanently  disfigured  with  heavy  timber 
shoring  until  even  that  should  be  insufficient 
to  keep  it  standing.  Copies  of  the  caps  (pro- 
-vided  they  are  as  good  copies  as  the  time  and 
trouble  expended  upon  them  would  point  to) 
are  probably  the  best  substitutes  for  the  old 
ones  that  could  have  been  found.  Bad 
is  the  best,  of  course ;  no  copy  can  ever 
be  quite  the  same  thing  ns  an  original,  but 
they  at  least  produce  the  nearest  attainable 
effect  to  that  aimed  at  by  the  designer  of  the 
building.  The  copying  of  the  weather-stains 
is,  of  course,  a  piece  of  utter  puerility. 

NYONE  in  search  of  the  picturesque  might 
do  worse  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  once 
"busy  and  wealthy  port,  though  now  the 
sleepy  and  poor  inland  town,  of  Sandwich,  in 
Kent.  The  narrow,  crooked  streets,  bordered 
by  overhanging  and  often  dilapidated  gables  ; 
the  great  market-place,  where  the  grass  grows 
between  the  paving-stones;  the  gateway  oppo¬ 
site  the  little  bridge  over  the  river,  once 
flanked  by  massive  turrets,  but  now  patched 
with  weather-boarding ;  the  bits  of  carved 
oak  door-frames  and  angle  -  posts  of  the 
houses ;  but,  above  all,  the  spacious  but  now 
(at  least  in  two  cases  of  the  three)  ruinous 
churches,  all  tell  a  piteous  tale  of  departed 
glory, but  afforddelightfulmaterialfrom  which 
to  fill  the  pages  of  one’s  sketch-book.  The  most 
interesting  relic  is,  perhaps,  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  old 
town,  with  the  south  aisle  roofless,  all  the 
monuments  in  ruins,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  fabric  only  held  together  by 
frequent  repairs  and  by  rebuilding  little  bits 
as  money  can  be  collected  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  original  structure  nothing  is  left,  but 
there  are  still  fragments  of  Norman  work  and, 
indeed,  of  work  of  all  subsequent  periods.  Some 
of  the  windows  have  been  very  fine  ones,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  one,  which  is  built  up, 
very  little  of  the  old  tracery  remains.  At 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  church  is  a  small 
building  supposed  to  have  been  an  “  anchor¬ 
age,”  with  a  vaulted  crypt  under  it,  origi¬ 
nally  reached  by  a  newel  staircase,  now 
in  ruins.  The  large  Church  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment  has  been  very  thoroughly  restored, 
and  is,  consequently,  less  interesting  than 
that  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town,  which  bears  all  the  traces  of  its  very 
tragic  history  in  its  walls.  To  say  nothing 
of  burning  by  the  Banes  in  almost  pre¬ 
historic  times,  and  other  subsequent  disasters, 
the  tower  of  this  building  fell  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  again  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
on  the  latter  occasion  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  church.  The  south  arcade  was 
never  rebuilt ;  and  one  roof  now  covers  the 
nave  and  south  aisle,  as  well  as  the  chancel 
and  the  adjoining  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  north  arcade  was  rebuilt  in  wood,  and 
the  remains  of  the  tower  piers  razed  to  the 
floor-level.  The  only  bell  is  now  hung  in  a 
wooden  turret  over  the  south  porch.  .Some 
attempt  has  been  made  at  restoration,  but  it 
appears  to  have  consisted,  partly  at  least,  in 
cleaning  the  plaster  off  the  Avails  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  revealing  some  very  rough 
masonry,  among  the  stones  of  which  may  be 
recognised  various  bits  of  moulding  and 
ornaments  from  other  parts  of  the  church, 
-that  have  been  used  up  in  the  rebuilding, — 
probably  after  the  last  fall  of  the  tower. 

SANITAI1IANS  who  went  to  church  last 
Sunday  morning  and  listened  to  the 
well-known  narrative,  in  the  first  lesson  for 
the  day,  of  the  healing  of  Naamanthe  Syrian, 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  suggest  Avliether 
there  Avere  not  a  practical  rather  than  a 
mystical  meaning  in  the  advice  ghen  by  the 
ropliet  to  the  invalid,  to  “  wash  seven  times.” 
t  is  very  possible  that  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman  was  mainly  owing  to  habitual 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  at  least  that  he 
would  never  have  fallen  a  victim  to  it  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  sanitary  habits.  It  is 
true  that  a  special  efficacy  appears  to  have 
been  attributed  to  the  waters  of  Jordan  in 


particular ;  but  this  might  have  been  only  to 
point  the  moral,  that  the  thorough  use  of 
water,  even  that  of  a  humbler  river  than 
Abana  or  Pharpar,  was  the  great  desideratum. 
There  is  a  curious  similarity  between  the 
temper  in  which  Naaman  received  this  homely 
advice,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  religious 
folk  of  Scotland,  a  quarter  of  a  century  back, 
received  Lord  Palmerston’s  reply,  when  they 
sent  to  him  to  ask  why  he  had  not  appointed 
a  national  fast-day  on  account  of  the  cholera, 
and  were  told  that  the  most  important  thing 
Avas  to  keep  themselves  and  their  dwellings 
clean  and  set  their  drainage  right.  Many 
thousands  of  our  population,  suffering  from 
disease  and  discomfort  arising  frompreventible 
dirt,  might  still  find  a  practical  application 
in  the  remonstrance  made  to  the  Syrian  cap¬ 
tain  : — “  My  lord,  if  the  Prophet  had  bid  thee 
do  some  great  thing,  Avouldest  thou  not  have 
done  it  ?  IIow  much  more  then  when  lie 
saith  unto  thee,  ‘  Wash,  and  be  clean  !  ’  ” 


THE  AMINES  PROCESS  OF  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

A  public  demonstration  of  the  application 
of  the  “  Amines  ”  process  of  sewage  treatment 
took  place  at  the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Farm  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  Herr  Hugo  Wollheim, 
the  patentee,  endeavoured  to  utilise  the  disin¬ 
fecting  properties  of  a  mixture  of  trimethyl- 
amine  and  lime  in  the  treatment  of  sewage. 

Trimethylamine  may  be  regarded  as  an  am¬ 
monia  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  three  molecules  of  methyl,  the 
formula  being  N(CH3)3.  This  compound,  the 
use  of  which  is  so  essential  a  feature  of  the  so- 
called  “  Amines  process,”  occurs  ready  formed 
in  herring-pickle  or  brine,  from  which  it  can 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  potash.  The 
smell  of  this  peculiar  compound  is  that  of 
herrings  in  a  state  of  dubious  freshness. 

At  Wimbledon  the  process  adopted  is  of  a 
very  simple  character.  Lime  is  worked  up  in  a 
mill  with  water  to  a  thin  milk,  and  herring- 
brine,  obtained  from  Billingsgate,  is  added  in 
the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  every  seventy 
of  lime, — the  resulting  seventy-three  grains 
being  the  calculated  amount  required  to  disin¬ 
fect  and  precipitate  one  gallon  of  average 
Wimbledon  sewage,  which  is  purely  a  dwelling- 
house  product.  We  presume  the  quantity  would 
have  to  be  varied  for  sewage  containing  manu¬ 
facturing  refuse. 

The  mixture  of  lime  and  herring-brine  is  run 
into  the  crude  sewage,  which  then  passes  into 
settling  tanks,  where  in  the  course  of  half-an- 
hour  the  sewage  settles,  and  a  strongly  alkaline 
effluent  is  produced,  of  clear  yellowish  appear¬ 
ance,  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  possessing  an 
odour  that  has  been  variously  described, — one 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  process  declaring 
that  it  has  all  the  delightful  freshness  of  the 
sea-breeze.  When  we  say  that  to  our  sense  of 
smell  the  odour  was  suggestive  of  that  indefin¬ 
able  one  that  hangs  about  a  fairly  well-flushed 
urinal,  it  will  be  understood  that  in  our  opinion 
the  sea-breeze  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
simile. 

At  Wimbledon  the  effluent  is  utilised  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes,  and  the  sludge  is  sold  for  one 
shilling  per  ton,  which,  considering  the  enor¬ 
mous  proportion  of  lime  that  it  contains,  and 
its  consequently  strongly  alkaline  character, 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 
The  inventor  states  that  the  non-putrescent 
character  of  the  sludge  would  make  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  filling  up  low-lying  lands  without 
previous  pressing  or  drying.  If  an  extended 
experience  sustains  this  claim,  it  will  certainly 
be  a  point  in  favour  of  the  “  Amines  ”  process  ; 
at  present  the  only  experience  to  guide  to  such 
an  opinion  is  the  naturally-imperfect,  because 
limited,  one  gained  by  exposing  a  few  tons  of 
wet  sludge  for  a  few  weeks  at  Wimbledon, 
when  it  was  found  that  its  bulk  fell  from  8  in. 
to  2  in.,  and  a  dry  cake  was  produced,  which 
was  certainly  free  from  offensive  character. 

A  very  serious  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
powerfully  alkaline  character  of  the  effluent, 
due  to  the  somewhat  startling  quantity  of  lime 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  mix  with  the 
herring  brine.  At  Wimbledon  it  is  said  that  no 
bad  effects  upon  the  crops  have  followed  its 
use,  but  the  evidence  here,  again,  is  very  imper¬ 
fect,  for  we  understand  that  the  Amines  process 
has  only  been  worked  intermittently  and  along¬ 
side  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board’s  own  pro¬ 
cess  of  lime  treatment  and  irrigation.  Until 


the  Amines  process  has  been  in  sole  possession* 
for  some  months  it  will  be  obviously  impossible 
to  say  Avhether  the  effect  will  be  deleterious  or 
the  reverse.  But  it  is  contended  that  the- 
effluent  is  so  free  from  offensiveness  that  it 
can  be  run  into  streams  or  water-courses  without 
injury  to  the  fish  or  the  neighbourhood.  No- 
very  valuable  corroborative  data  was  produced1 
in  support  of  this  contention.  It  was  certainly 
contended  that  dilution  with  river- water  would 
prevent  all  evil  results,  but  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  argument  that  is  urged  by  every  one  who- 
wants  to  run  something  of  doubtful  quality 
into  the  neighbouring  river.  The  disinfecting 
quality  of  the  Amines  compound  still  remaining 
in  the  effluent  may  be  great ;  but,  supposing 
a  considerable  town  discharges  all  its  effluent) 
treated  by  the  Amines  process  into  a  sluggishr 
stream  of  moderate  volume,  the  effect  of  the 
Amines  compound  would,  before  it  reached  the 
outfall,  become  exhausted,  while  the  alkalinity 
of  the  effluent  not  being  lessened  very  greatly  by 
dilution  would  destroy  fish  life  and  increase 
the  tendency  to  putrefactive  fermentation.  We 
make  these  remarks  in  no  carping  spirit,  but- 
simply  because  we  consider  that  the  process,  as- 
tried  at  Wimbledon,  has  yet  to  prove  its  value. 
It  has  some  good  points,  but  it  is  handicapped 
by  several  very  doubtful  ones,  and,  while- 
wishing  the  Amines  Syndicate  every  success  in 
their  endeavour  to  solve  an  important  problem, 
we  would  strongly  advise  them  to  test  the 
process  for  a  very  much  longer  time  and  under 
much  more  trying  circumstances  than  obtained’ 
at  Wimbledon,  before  taking  the  step,  which 
we  suppose  they  are  naturally  contemplating  a& 
the  result  of  this  public  exhibition  of  their  ex  ¬ 
periment,  of  inviting  public  support  in  the 
formation  of  a  limited  liability  company. 

A  question  which  was  very  freely  asked,  and 
about  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  very- 
definite  information,  was  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
herring  -  brine  supply.  Suppose  several  large 
towns  adopted  this  process,  and  suppose,  toor 
the  herring  fishery  was  a  failure  for  a  season, 
what  could  take  the  place  of  the  brine  ?' 
Visitors  were  told  on  Wednesday  that  brewers’ 
grains,  waste  liquor  from  the  beet-root  industry,, 
and  other  by-products,  would  serve  the  same 
purpose,  but  no  experiments  were  quoted  or 
authority  given  that  such  would  be  the  case.. 
Herring  brine  evidently  possesses  some  special 
advantage,  as  it  is  used  exclusively  at  Wimble¬ 
don  ;  and  as  one  large  town  might  contract  to 
take  all  the  available  brine,  the  working  of  the- 
process  would  have  to  be  confined  to  that  town, 
the  local  authorities  of  which  would  ever  watch 
with  nervous  anxiety  the  condition  of  the 
herring  fishery. 

A  good  deal  is  made  of  the  sterility  of  the- 
etfluent,  and  considering  that  it  is  vouched  for 
by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Klein,  F.R.S.,. 
the  fact  demands  respectful  consideration.  But,, 
after  all,  as  it  is  not  held  that  any  actual  de¬ 
struction  of  organic  matter  takes  place,  but 
that  the  organic  matter  is  merely  for  a  certain 
time  sterilised,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sterilisa¬ 
tion  is  merely  a  postponement  of  the  inevitable 
fermentation  and  oxidation  of  the  dissolved 
organic  matter.  If  beef-broth  is  boiled  it 
is  sterilised ;  if  ordinary  drinking-water  is- 
forced  through  unglazed  porcelain,  or  air 
is  filtered  through  cotton  -  wool,  all  germs 
can  be  removed ;  but  expose  the  boiled 
broth,  the  water,  or  the  air,  in  unsterilised» 
vessels  of  ordinary  cleanliness,  and  they  will 
shortly  abound  in  germs  once  more.  There  are 
germs  and  germs ;  the  mere  fact  that  the 
effluent  at  a  given  moment  is  free  from  them, 
is  of  no  particular  importance  unless  it  can 
also  be  clearly  shown  that  the  dissolved  matter 
in  the  effluent  is  not  of  a  character  to  nourish- 
and  develope  those  that  it  will  inevitably 
receive  from  the  air,  and  everything,  in  fact,, 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with.  As  the  Amines 
process  provides  an  effluent  admittedly  rich  in¬ 
organic  matter,  very  unequivocal  evidence- 
should  be  produced  that  such  an  effluent  will 
not,  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature, 
air-exposure,  and  dilution,  undergo  putrefactive 
changes. 

Reference  is  made,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
process,  to  the  prolonged  effect  of  the  dissolved 
disinfecting  agent,  whatever  its  exact  nature 
may  be ;  but,  obviously,  this  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  sewage  and  its 
degree  of  dilution.  A  few  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  at  Somerset  House,  or  anywhere  else, 
will  not  settle  this  point;  only  the  proof 
afforded  by  an  extended  experience  derived 
from  a  large  series  of  experiments  on  sewages 
of  widely-differing  kinds,  would  justify  any  local 
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authority  in  allowing  such  an  effluent  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Amines  process  to  pass  into  any 
reasonably  clean  watercourse.  It  is  far  better 
than  crude  sewage,  undoubtedly,  but  more  must 
be  known  of  its  behaviour  under  every  possible 
condition  of  climate  and  dilution  before  it  can 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  it  is  free  from 
danger  and  reasonably  pure. 


HOUSE  AT  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

This  view  represents  a  house  built  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Silsbee  &  Marling,  architects, 
of  Buffalo. 

The  exterior  is  shingled.  The  interior  is 
finished  with  pine,  except  the  stairs,  which  are 
in  cherry  wood. 


ANCIENT  FONTS  IN  COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 

There  is  a  surprising  number  of  fonts  of 
Norman  workmanship  to  be  found  in  country 
churches  in  good  preservation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  antiquity.  These  fonts,  we  must 
remember,  are  the  work  of  masons  who  had 
to  put  out  their  fires  at  eight  o’clock  and 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  dawn  of  day; 
and  who  had  no  surnames ;  and  no  means  of 
going  from  place  to  place  but  on  foot,  or  at 
most  on  horseback.  They  are  large  and  mas¬ 
sive  and  reflect,  so  far,  the  sombreness  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  made  them.  Their  cumber¬ 
someness  made  them  not  so  easy  to  displace  as 
some  of  those  wrought  in  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies,  such  as  we  occasionally  find  disregarded 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  in  gardens,  or  perhaps 
in  farm-yards,  on  account  of  having  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  modern  work.  They  were  also 
richly  carved,  which  may  have  been  another 
reason  why  they  were  preserved  through  the 
successive  reparations  that  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  churches  to  which  they  belong. 
There  was  also  in  many  cases  some  idea  of 
sanctity  attaching  to  a  special  font,  which 
led  to  its  preservation  when  the  whole 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt.  They  are  most 
frequently  of  a  circular  form,  with  four  or 
more  columns,  sometimes  surrounding  the 
stem,  though  occasionally  they  are  square. 
French  antiquaries  can  point  to  another  early 
form,  in  which  the  “  cuve,”  or  bowl, 
is  made  long  and  narrow,  to  permit  an 
infant  to  be  laid  in  it,  as  in  the  font 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  But  in  our  own 
country  these  two  forms  were  in  general  use 
till  the  octagonal  and  hexagonal  treatment  was 
adopted  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  In  most 


instances  these  old  fonts  were  raised  upon  one 
or  two  steps,  though  in  some  of  the  earliest 
examples  the  sturdy  stem  rises  abruptly  from  the 
paved  floor.  When  they  were  furnished  with 
covers  they  were  mere  flat  lids.  It  was  not 
till  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that 
these  covers  became  such  a  special  feature,  and 
were  elaborately  carved  and  painted,  and 
suspended  over  the  fonts  to  which  they  belonged 
by  chains  from  the  roof. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  there 
are  several  Norman  fonts.  Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland  are 
also  especially  rich  in  examples.  At  Belton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  specimen  of  late  Norman 
work,  on  which  the  Norman  mason  rudely 
carved  a  rebus  upon  the  name  of  the  place,  a 
man  ringing  two  bells,  suspended  by  ropes  from 
a  beam  above  him.  In  Rothbury  church,  among 
the  hills  and  moors  of  Northumberland,  where 
the  Coquet  winds  in  fantastic  curves,  there  is  a 
curious  font.  Though  the  bowl  is  dated  1664,  the 
stem  is  covered  with  antique  carvings  repre¬ 
senting  animals,  foliage,  and  the  peculiar  inter¬ 
twining  ropework  identified  as  the  work  of 
Saxon  masons.  This  was  accounted  for  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  in  the  progress  of 
alterations,  portions  of  a  Saxon  cross  were 
found  beneath  the  floor,  which  proved  to 
be  part  of  the  same  cross  of  which  the 
stem  of  the  font  was  made.  Thus  those  who 
made  the  discovery  were  able  to  piece  out  the 
fact  that  in  1664  a  font  was  made  by  using  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  Saxon  cross  for  a  stem 
and  procuring  a  new  bowl  for  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
octagonal  form  was  frequently  adopted.  Like 
other  details  it  was  lighter  than  that  pre¬ 
viously  in  use.  It  also  provided  a  larger  number 
of  panels  for  ornamentation  and  for  heraldic 
purposes.  On  a  small  octagonal  font  in  a  church 
at  Ingram,  near  the  Cheviots,  are  the  Percy 
arms  and  the  date  March  11,  1662,  evidently 
a  record  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gift  from  a 
Percy  to  the  church.  The  Percy  symbols  may 
also  be  seen  on  a  font  at  Alnham,  dated  1664. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  inscriptions  were 
also  added.  There  is  one  on  the  font  in 
Threckingham  Church,  Lincolnshire,  that 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  deciphered,  abbre¬ 
viations  and  obliterations  producing  a  puzzle 
to  which  no  indisputable  key  has  been  found  in 
modern  times.  Eglingham  Church,  Northum¬ 
berland,  which  is  set  in  a  bit  of  picturesque 
scenery,  with  a  lakelet,  a  burn  that  comes 
down  dashing  over  large  rocks,  and  a  cordon 
of  hills,  has  a  font  with  an  inscription.  Like 
the  last-mentioned,  this  puzzles  many  readers. 
It  says  wash  andb  eclen  1663  masson, 
which,  being  properly  divided,  is  Wash  and 


be  clean,  1663.  The  monogram,  doubtless,  is 
that  of  the  unorthographical  mason.  St.  Mary’s, 
Beverley,  has  a  splendid  font,  3  ft.  8  in.  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  10  in.,  which  is  inscribed 
round  the  rim,  Pray  for  the  soules  of  Wyllem 
Feryfaxe  draper  and  his  my  vis  rvhiche  made 
this  font  of  his  pper  costes  the  x  day  of  Marche 
ye  yere  of  our  Lord  mcxxx.  A  Latin  in¬ 
scription  is  spread  over  seven  sides  of  an 
octagonal  font  in  Bourne  Church.  This  reads, 
Sup.  omne  ncnn  I.JET.S.  est  nom  gde. 

In  many  churches  the  ancient  bases  have 
been  retained  beneath  new  fonts.  In  Widdring- 
ton  Church,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
doughty  hero  in  Chevy  Chase,  who  fought  upon 
his  stumps  after  the  loss  of  his  legs,  there  have 
been  three  fonts  on  the  same  circular  raised 
base.  The  two  that  have  been  displaced  are 
still  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some¬ 
times  the  font  of  one  church  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another.  A  late  vicar  of  Norham- 
upon-Tweed  presented  a  new  font  to  Ancroft 
Church,  whereupon  that  formerly  used  there 
was  passed  on  to  Chillingham  Church,  where  we 
may  still  see  it  with  the  initials  of  the  Ancroft 
donor,  R.  M.  W.,  upon  it. 

Here  is  Chillingham  Church.  It  stands 
within  bow-shot  of  Chillingham  Castle  and  of 
Chillingham  Park,  where  the  wild  white  cattle 
still  roam  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  territory  of  their  ancestors.  The  church¬ 
yard  is  green,  and  the  little  church  is  clad  with 
ivy  up  to  its  tiny  belfry  for  one  bell.  Within 
the  porch  is  the  ancient  Norman  entrance  into 
the  sacred  edifice.  There  is  a  south  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  apparently  made  to  receive  a  lordly 
altar  tomb,  which  would  have  otherwise  filled 
up  the  church  too  much.  On  this  large  monu¬ 
ment  lie  two  handsome  effigies,  representing  a 
knight  and  a  lady,  with  two  angels  kneeling  at 
their  feet.  The  font  is  placed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  On  it  is  incised,  besides  the  initials  men¬ 
tioned  above,  “  God  bless  this  church.  An. 
Domi.  1670.” 

Sometimes  the  condition  of  fonts,  and  some¬ 
times  their  absence,  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
visitation  books.  An  entry  relating  to  Alnwick, 
in  1608,  for  instance,  mentions  that  several 
requisites  are  needed,  among  which  is  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  font.  The  fine  old  church  must 
have  been  stripped  bare  about  this  momentous 
time,  for  the  same  entry  records  that  there  was 
no  seat  for  the  minister,  and  that  there  were  no 
cloths  for  the  communion-table,  neither  were 
there  any  tablets  setting  forth  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  degrees  of  affinity.  We  must 
infer,  however,  that  the  font  was  spared,  as  a 
cover  was  wanted  for  it,  though  the  present  one 
is  modern.  In  the  last  century,  when  Alnwick 
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Castle  was  embellished  in  the  taste  of  the  day, 
the  church  was  also  treated  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  the  old  font  may  have  been  then  removed. 


The  Brighton  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Brighton,  has  resigned  that  office,  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  much  more  lucrative  appointment 
(1,200/.  per  annum).  It  is  only  six  or  seven 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood  at  Brighton,  he 
having  for  ten  or  eleven  years  previously  held  a 
similar  appointment  at  Bournemouth. 


THE  BROOKLYN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY’S  OFFICES,  NEW  YORK. 

This  building  had  to  be  erected  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  only  25  ft.  8  in.  frontage,  and  the 
object  was  therefore  to  gain  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  accommodation  required,  and  the 
light,  without  sacrificing  stability.  The  angles 
of  the  front  are  therefore  strongly  accentuated 
both  structurally  and  architecturally. 

The  basement  is  of  granite  ;  the  first  story  of 
Belleville  brown  stone ;  above  this  brick,  with 
decorative  details  in  terra-cotta.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  C.  F.  Merry,  of  New  York. 


Illustrations. 

VIEWS  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 
CtojIIIESE  views  of  the  central  tower  and 
la  all  north-west  angle  of  the  eastern  transept 
gKJgli  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  are  repro¬ 
ductions  from  delicate  pencil  sketches  by  Mr. 

H.  Wilson.  The  central  tower  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  monument  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
this  country,  and  was  admired  even  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  whose  critical  taste,  as  a  rule,  did 
but  scant  justice  to  Gothic  architecture.  It  is 
but  233  ft.  high,  though  it  looks  larger.  The  i 
other  sketch  shows  a  part  of  the  exquisite  work  i 
of  William  of  Sens,  executed  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,— probably  some  of  the  < 
earliest  work  in  the  Pointed  style  in  this 
country.  The  foreign  origin  is  particularly  ; 
noticeable  in  the  square  capitals  and  plain,  | 
heavy  roll-mouldings. 


ST.  PETERS’  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

This  building,  which  is  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
students  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Arch-diocese 
of  Glasgow,  has  just  been  commenced  on  a 
beautiful  site  at  Bearsden,  near  Glasgow.  The 
building  will  accommodate  fifty  students,  each 
to  have  separate  rooms,  and  will  contain  chapel, 
reception-rooms,  library,  lecture-halls,  pro¬ 
fessors’  rooms,  refectory,  kitchen,  and  servants’ 
offices. 

The  College  is  being  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Eyre,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin,  architects,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  John 
Devlin,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
Geggie  the  inspector  of  works. 

Dumfries  stone  is  being  used  for  both  dressings 
and  facing,  the  former  polished,  and  the  latter 
rock-faced.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
green  slates.  _ 

MUSEUM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  PARK, 
BARODA. 

This  elevation,  showing  an  application  of  the 
Hindu  style  to  a  modern  public  building  in 
India,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year,  and  was  commented  on  at  some  length  in 
our  remarks  on  the  architectural  drawings  at 
the  Royal  Academy.*  The  architect  is  Mr.  R. 
F.  Chisholm,  of  Bombay. 


CEILING,  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  been  undergoing  a 
complete  re-decoration  during  the  recess,  this 
part  of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  _M. 
Boekbinder.  The  box-fronts  have  been  re-gilt, 
but  otherwise  they  remain  as  before,  except  that 
of  the  grand  tier,  upon  the  face  of  which  car- 
touches  enclosing  shields  bearing  the  names  of 
famous  composers  and  dramatists  have  been 
placed.  The  entrance- hall,  the  rotunda,  the 
staircases,  the  foyer  or  saloon,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  auditorium  portion  of  the  house, 
has  been  materially  brightened  up  by  the  works 
now  completed,  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  short  space  of  eight  weeks.  The  stained 
glass  in  doors  and  fanlights  of  the  principal 
entrance  are  by  Messrs.  Moore  &  Co. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  the  ceiling,  which  is 
given  in  this  number,  reproduced  from  the 
monochrome  study  of  the  design.  The  general 
tone  of  the  ceiling  is  light,  the  prevailing 
colours  being  cream,  buff,  and  grey,  with  red 
and  blue  sparingly  introduced.  The  mouldings, 
which  are  not  new,  have  been  re-gilt.  The 
“  cameos  ”  in  the  oval  spaces  consist  of  grisaille 
figures  on  a  turquoise-blue  ground.  The  new 
cove  or  frieze  which  runs  round  the  ceiling  has 
a  Prussian-blue  ground,  on  which  are  painted 
groups  of  musical  instruments  and  shields  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  celebrated  actors  who  have 
walked  the  boards  of  “  Old  Drury.”  This  cove 
or  frieze  covers  over  the  trellis-like  pattern 
which  was  until  lately  the  sole  decoration  of 
this  part  of  the  ceiling. 


The  Junior  Engineering  Society.  — 

Professor  John  Perry,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  this  Society  for 
the  ensuing  (ninth)  session,  which  he  will 
inaugurate  by  the  delivery  of  an  address  on 
“  Mechanical  Engineering  in  Electrical  Indus¬ 
tries.” 

See  page  351,  ante. 
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CANTERBURY  TOWER  — From  a  Drawing  bv  Mr.  H.  Wilson. 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
•of  Science  has  just  concluded  its  annual  week 
of  congresses,  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  visits. 
From  the  reports  which  have  been  published  in 
the  daily  press  we  cull  two  or  three  items  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  while  one  or 
two  others  are  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
■“  Notes.” 

Section  G,  Mechanical  Science,  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  M.Inst.C.E., 
•who,  in  his  opening  address,  said  he  proposed 
to  draw  attention  to  a  subject  which  appeared 
to  be  bearing  with  daily  augmenting  force  on 
the  practical  manipulation  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction.  He  alluded  to  the 
molecular  structure  of  matter.  This  branch  of 
-science  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  left 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  the 
physicist,  and  many  engineers  might  think  that 
it  was  by  no  means  desirable  to  change  the 
arrangement ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
progress  of  engineering,  the  more  exact  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  properties  of  materials, 
the  increased  demands  on  their  powers  of 
■endurance,  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  mechanics  should  interest  themselves 
more  deeply  in  their  internal  structures  and  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  laws  by  which  their 
properties  were  defined.  After  referring  to  the 
theories  extant  upon  the  subject,  the  President 
said  that  energy  in  the  form  of  light  operated 
changes  in  the  surface  of  bodies,  causing  colours 
to  fade,  and  giving  to  photography  the  mar¬ 
vellous  power  which  it  possessed  ;  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
•chlorophyl  of  green  leaves,  and  determining 
chemical  combinations,  such  as  chlorine  with 
hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  or  carbonic 
oxide  with  chlorine  to  form  chlorocarbonic  acid. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  these  effects  could 
be  produced  unless  the  undulations  of  light 
•were  competent  to  modify  the  molecular 
motions  already  existing  in  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  bodies  afEected.  Electricity 
•exerted  a  similar  influence.  Generated  by 
the  molecular  movements  caused  by  chemical 
activity,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  primary 
battery,  or  in  the  dynamo,  it  was  competent  to 
increase  the  molecular  movements  in  bodies  so 
as  to  produce  the  effects  of  heat  directly 
applied ;  it  was  capable  of  setting  up  motions 
of  such  intensity  as  to  produce  chemical 
•changes  and  decompositions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  connected  with 
magnetism,  with  induction,  or  the  action 
through  space  and  through  non-conducting 
'bodies,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  radiant  heat 
and  light,  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  an 
interatomic  ether.  Conversely,  changes  of 
molecular  equilibrium,  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  external  forces,  produced  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  electrical  currents;  witness 
AI"  effects  of  heat,  for  example, 


the 


•ductivity  and  the  wondrous  revelations  of  mole¬ 
cular  change  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Professor 
Hughes’s  induction  balance.  The  behaviour  of 
•explosives  illustrated  also,  and  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  effects  of  disturbing  molecular 
equilibrium.  An  explosive  was  a  substance 
•which  contained  in  itself,  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  produce  a 
chemical  change  by  which  it  was  converted  into 
the  gaseous  state.  The  application  of  heat,  of 
pressure,  or  of  impact,  caused,  as  in  Professor 
Spring's  experiments,  chemical  union  to  take 
place,  first  at  the  spot  where  the  equilibrium 
was  disturbed  by  the  application  of  external 
force,  and  afterwards,  with  greater  rapidity, 
throughout  the  mass,  the  disturbance  being  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  the  air  surrounding  the  par¬ 
ticles  or  by  the  luminiferous  ether,  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  light;  the  chemical  reaction  was 
accelerated  by  the  pressure  which  might  arise, 
for  example,  if  the  explosive  be  confined  in  the 
chamber  of  a  gun  or  in  the  bore-hole  of  a  blast.  It 
was  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  product  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  certain  groups  of  substances 
and  their  specific  heats  was  a  constant  quantity 
which,  for  the  greater  number  of  the  elements, 
did  not  differ  much  from  6-5.  This  implied 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  necess  ry  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  atoms  of  any  one  of  the 
groups  to  any  given  extent  was  the  same. 
Hence  these  atoms  would  be  endowed  with  the 
same  amount  of  energy  at  any  given  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  would  be  competent  to  re- 
?lace  each  other  without  disturbing  the  general 
lynamic  equilibrium.  When  it  was  conceded 
that  molecular  motion  pervaded  matter  in  all 


its  forms,  and  that  the  solid  passed,  often 
insensibly,  into  the  fluid,  or  even  direct 
into  the  gaseous,  it  followed,  almost  of 
necessity,  that  there  must  be  a  border¬ 
land,  the  limits  of  which  were  determined 
by  temperature  and  pressure,  in  which 
substances  were  constantly  changing  from  one 
state  to  another.  This  was  observable  in 
fusion,  but  to  a  more  marked  degree  in  evapora¬ 
tion,  where  the  particles  were  being  incessantly 
launched  into  space  as  gas  and  return  as  con 
stantly  to  the  liquid  state.  If  steel  was  looked 
upon  as  a  solution  of  carbon  and  iron,  then  the 
hardening  of  steel  was  explained  by  the  theory 
that  dissociation  had  taken  place  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  it  was  suddenly  cooled,  the 
sudden  cooling  fixing  the  molecular  motion  at 
such  an  amplitude  or  phase  that  it  gave 
characteristic  structure,  one  of  the  properties  of 
which  was  extreme  hardness.  In  tempering, 
the  gradual  communication  of  heat  caused  dis¬ 
sociation  again  to  take  place,  the  molecular 
equilibrium  was  modified  by  the  increased 
energy  imparted  to  the  particles,  and 
when  suddenly  cooled  at  any  point  there 
remained  again  a  distinct  substance,  com¬ 
posed  of  iron  and  carbon,  partly  in  various 
degrees  of  solution  and  partly  free,  and 
again  possessing  special  mechanical  qualities. 
As  far  as  he  knew,  no  pure  element  was  capable 
of  being  hardened  or  tempered,  the  reason 
being  that  no  chemical  change  could  take  place 
when  there  was  only  one  substance  ;  the  effect 
of  heat  or  pressure,  however  suddenly  applied, 
produced  merely  a  change  of  form  which  did 
not  appear  to  carry  with  it  any  corresponding 
alteration  of  mechanical  properties.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  last  thirty 
years  was  the  introduction  of  petroleum,  and 
the  wonderful  development  to  which  the  trade 
in  it  had  attained.  Under  the  generic  name  of 
petroleum  were  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  com¬ 
binations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  each  of 
which  was  distinguished  by  some  special  pro¬ 
perty.  At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pres¬ 
sures  some  were  gaseous,  some  were  liquid, 
and  some  solid,  and  most  were  capable 
of  being  modified  by  suitable  treatment 
under  various  temperatures  and  pressures.  The 
employment  of  petroleum  in  the  arts  was  still 
extending  rapidly.  Used  originally  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes,  it  was  now  employed  as  fuel 
for  heating  furnaces  and  steam-boilers  ;  as  a 
working  agent  in  heat-engines,  valuable  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  had  been  discovered  ;  and  as  a 
lubricant  it  stood  unrivalled.  As  an  illuminant, 
even  in  this  country,  it  was  to  a  large  extent 
superseding  every  other  in  private  houses,  and 
even  in  public  lamps,  because  it  gave  a  cheaper 
and  more  brilliant  light  than  ordinary  gas,  and 
left  the  consumer  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
great  and  privileged  companies.  As  fuel  it  is 
especially  convenient,  cleanly,  and  economical. 
The  President  described  the  oil-bearing  strata 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  concluded  by 
urging  the  want  of  a  standard  horse-power  in 
marine  engineering. 

Sir  William  Thomson  moved  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  to 
which,  he  said,  he  had  listened  with  thrilling 
interest.  The  necessities  of  the  modern  en¬ 
gineer  led  him  to  the  very  deepest  questions  of 
physics ;  and  to  those  whose  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  more  devoted  to  the  physical 
side  of  studies  than  to  the  practical  it  must  be 
very  pleasant  indeed  to  find  that  the  engineers 
were  brought  so  thoroughly  into  harmony  with 
the  work  of  the  physical  engineer.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  dwelt  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  physical  and  engineering  practice— 
that  was,  the  molecular  construction  of  matter. 
The  researches  into  force  in  modern  artillery 
would  contribute  very  largely  indeed  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  Might  they  not 
hope  that  the  time  would  come  when 
explosives  in  guns  would  be  turned  away  from 
their  present  purpose,  and  that  great  guns 
would  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
enormous  pressures  on  the  properties  of  matter 
in  a  purely  scientific  way  ?  Concerning  the 
durability  of  the  petroleum  supply,  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  petroleum  was  understood  to 
be  produced  low  down  in  the  earth,  and  not 
taken  from  organic  matter ;  but  he  could  not 
hold  that  view  with  any  certainty  after  he  had 
heard  Mendeleef’s  theory,  so  beautifully  put 
before  them  by  Mr.  Anderson.  They  were 
very  much  indebted  to  their  President  for 
his  address,  especially  upon  a  subject  of 
such  tremendous  importance  as  the  origin 
and  possible  durability  of  the  petroleum 
supply. 


Sir  George  B.  Bruce  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President,  in  replying,  said  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  petroleum 
supply  of  the  Caucasus  was  becoming  exhausted, 
and  if  this  were  true  it  would  go  far  to  upset 
his  theory  ;  but,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mendeleef,  in  which  he  desired  him  to 
say  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue ;  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in  the  petroleum 
supply ;  and  that  the  rumour  which  had  got 
into  the  papers  was  a  mere  Stock  Exchange 
scheme  to  make  certain  financial  operations. 

Mr.  Killingworth  Hedges,  Mem.  Inst.  Civil 
Engineers,  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  Adopted  where  a  Supply  of 
Electricity  is  furnished  by  means  of  Trans¬ 
formers  ”  : — In  a  paper  entitled  the  “  Fire  Risks 
of  Electric  Lighting,”  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in 
Southport  in  1883,  I  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time  the  necessity  of  electric  light  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  use  of  safety  appliances.  The 
fire  insurance  companies  have  almost  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  that  the  electric  light  can 
only  be  considered  a  safe  illuminant  when  the 
strictest  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  an 
installation ;  and  the  regulations  which  have 
been  published  by  the  principal  companies  and 
by  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  have 
so  far  proved  successful,  that  no  fire  of  magnitude 
can  be  traced  to  the  electric  light.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  transformers  has  led  to  the  increase 
of  the  electro-motive  force  in  the  primary 
mains,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to 
decrease  the  pressure  in  the  secondary,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  an  enormous  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  systems,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  strain  on  the  insulation  of  the  transformer. 
A  transformer  may  be  compared  to  the  reducing- 
valve  which  converts  high-pressure  steam  into 
the  safe  pressure  for  working  heating  coils. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference, — a  trans¬ 
former  never  sticks  like  a  valve,  but  it  some¬ 
times  leaks,  and  the  consequences  are  similar 
to  those  arising  from  a  leaky  reducing-valve. 
Supposing  a  small  leak  to  take  place  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  coils ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  small  current  of  dangerously 
high  potential  might  be  introduced  into  the 
secondary  circuit,  which  would  make  very  little 
difference  to  the  light  from  the  lamps,  but 
might  cause  fatal  results  on  any  one  inad¬ 
vertently  touching  some  unprotected  portion  of 
the  wires  or  fittings  with  one  hand  and  a  gas- 
pipe  with  the  other.  To  produce  this  effect  it 
is  necessary  that  some  earth  should  occur  on 
the  primary  main  or  mains.  With  the  over¬ 
head  wires  which  have  almost  universally 
been  employed,  with  alternating  currents 
of  high  E.M.F.,  any  leakage  to  earth 
may  be  avoided ;  but  with  an  under  - 
ground  system,  and  with  the  increased 
aressure  which  is  about  to  be  introduced,  there 
:  s  sure  to  be  some  earth  connexion ;  in  fact, 
with  the  Ferranti  system,  one  of  the  conductors 
is  to  be  earthed  throughout.  Allowing  that  a 
possible  danger  exists,  the  question  is  to  find  a 
safe  preventive,  and  with  this  object  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  briefly  recapitulate  what  has  been 
done.  Mr.  Kent  inserts  a  metallic  shield  be¬ 
tween  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  the 
transformer ;  this  sheet  of  metal  is  connected 
to  earth.  Now,  if  the  insulation  of  the  primary 
coil  should  fail,  the  leak  before  reaching  the 
secondary  coil  must  pass  through  the  sheet  of 
metal  and  thus  to  earth,  causing  the  primary 
cut-out  to  melt,  and  thus  cutting  out  the  faulty 
transformer.  The  next  plan  is  still  simpler,  and 
is  to  earth  the  secondary  circuit,  so  that  the 
effect  of  a  contact  in  the  transformer  would 
be  to  establish  connexion  through  the  earth 
and  to  blow  out  the  primary  fuse  as  in  the 
previous  method.  It  has  been  stated  by 
several  high  authorities  that  this  arrangement 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  secure  perfect  safety 
against  shock;  but  the  question  of  fire  risks  has 
also  to  be  considered,  and  these  would  be 
greatly  increased,  also  the  insulation  of  the 
wires  in  houses  would  have  to  be  of  the 
most  expensive  character.  Allowing  that  every 
care  had  been  taken  with  the  insulation,  the 
proximity  of  gas  and  water  pipes  in  a  house  to 
the  wires,  which  are  often  laid  under  floors,  might 
open  a  path  for  the  deviation  of  a  leakage  cur¬ 
rent,  say  of  2,000  volts  or  over,  and  an  arc  once 
formed  would  result  in  a  dangerous  fire.  The 
fire  insurance  offices  have  not  sanctioned  this 
plan,  which  does  not  even  appear  to  be  used  in 
those  go-ahead  institutions,  the  electric  light 
companies  of  the  United  States,  who  apparently 
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employ  no  safeguards,  and  trust  to  Providence 
with  regard  to  the  “  burn-out  ”  of  a  transformer, 
having  a  ready  supply  of  duplicate  parts  to  at 
once  replace  the  faulty  instrument.  We  now 
come  to  the  intermittent  earth  device  ;  that  is, 
the  automatic  apparatus  which  only  comes  into 
play  when  the  potential  in  the  secondary  has 
dangerously  increased.  Dr.  Fleming  has 
described  an  instrument  which  consists  of 
a  fine  -  wire  safety  catch  holding  down 
suitable  contact  pieces  in  mercury  cups 
against  the  pressure  of  a  spring.  •  The 
safety-catch  would  be  arranged  to  stand  the 
normal  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
secondary  mains,  but  as  soon  as  that  rose 
beyond  a  certain  amount  the  circuit  would  be 
automatically  broken.  This  plan  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of 
current,  which  would  be,  however,  checked  by 
a  resistance;  but  it  avoids  the  necessity  of 
using  an  earth.  Dr.  Bernstein  advocates  the 
contact-plug,  which  contains  a  substance,  the 
resistance  of  which  can  be  made  enormous  with 
the  normal  current,  but  the  heating  effect  of  an 
increasing  current  causes  the  mixture  in  the 
plug  to  be  decomposed,  and  a  metallic  circuit 
established.  I  am  unaware  whether  this  has 
been  tried  in  a  circuit  from  a  transformer  or  not, 
but  am  afraid  it  would  not  answer  in  practice. 
Major  Cardew,  whose  improved  apparatus  1 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  to-day,  has, 
so  far,  produced  the  most  successful  device. 

It  has  been  called  the  static  mouse-trap,  in  that 
it  goes  off  directly  an  unauthorised  volt  enters 
it.  The  arrangement  which  you  see  on  the 
table  takes  the  form  of  a  box  ;  in  it  there  are 
two  brass  discs,  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  an  insulating  washer  of  ebonite. 
Between  the  two  discs  is  placed  a  small 
strip  of  aluminium  foil,  which  lies  in  ordi¬ 
nary  on  the  lower  disc,  which  is  connected  to 
earth.  The  other  disc  is  in  connexioh  with  the 
secondary  coil  of  the  transformer,  and  should 
any  leakage  take  place  from  the  primary  so  as 
to  raise  the  potential  in  the  secondary  say  by 
50  per  cent.,  that  part  of  the  aluminium  foil 
which  is  under  a  projection  on  the  upper  disc 
will  be  attracted  to  it,  making  an  electrical 
connexion  and  starting  an  arc  which  short- 
circuits  the  secondary  and  causes  the  primary 
fuses  of  the  transformer  to  be  melted.  Working 
quite  distinctly  from  Major  Cardew,  I  have  also 
designed  a  safety  appliance,  which  may  be 
called  a  “  vacuum  cut-out.”  It  is  on  the  lines 
of  those  lightning  protectors  which  are  often 
used  with  telegraph  cables,  but  the  electrodes 
are  fixed  at  each  end,  and  cause  the  current  on 
its  way  to  earth,  after  leaping  across  the  points, 
to  energise  an  electro-magnet  which  releases  a 
short  -  circuiting  device  connected  with  the 
primary  poles  of  the  transformer,  There  is  one 
great  advantage  in  my  vacuum  cut-out,  in  that  it 
is  not  affected  by  dust  or  moisture,  which  might 
impede  the  static  arrangement.  In  practice,  I 
propose  using  old  incandescent  lamps,  with  their 
broken  filaments  sprung,  as  they  often  are,  one- 
sixteenth  apart.  The  perfect  vacuum  must, 
however,  be  destroyed,  or  only  high  potential 
will  pass,  and  the  current  will  preferably  short- 
circuit  across  the  terminals,  instead  of  leaping 
across  the  broken  filament.  A  lamp  of  this 
description  would  cost  very  little,  and  could  be 
fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cardew  cut-out, 
without  any  relay.  Numerous  experiments 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  distance  which  an 
alternating  current  would  leap  across  points  in 
tubes  exhausted  to  a  certain  amount.  The 
results  differed  considerably  from  the  figures 
given  by  De  la  Rue  in  his  experiments  with 
continuous  currents.  In  one  experiment  with 
glass  cylinders  having  conductors  hermetically 
sealed  in  opposite  ends,  and  with  a  pressure  of 
5m/m . ,  less  than  that  equal  to  an  ordinary  vacuum, 
an  alternating  current  of  1,000  volts  invariably 
passed  between  the  ends  of  the  copper  elec¬ 
trodes,  which  were  -3  in.  apart.  The  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  remain  steadily  at  the  ends,  but 
would  first  run  down  one  electrode  to  the  point 
where  it  was  connected  to  the  platinum  wire, 
which  came  through  the  glass,  with  the  result 
of  fusing  it  away.  The  arc  would  at  the  same 
time  extend  almost  to  the  glass,  although  the 
opposite  electrode  was  left  intact.  The  reason 
for  this  phenomenon  with  an  alternating  current 
may  be  perhaps  explained  in  the  discussion.  In 
conclusion,  I  think  that  all  those  who  intend 
using  high  tension  alternating  currents,  for  the 
supply  of  electric  light  and  power,  should  be 
obliged  to  fix  a  safety  device  on  the  secondary 
circuit,  near  the  transformer,  with  the  object  of 
not  only  protecting  their  own  property,  but 
also  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  an  un¬ 


authorised  current  being  inadvertently  led  into 
a  building  so  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
public. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  find  room  for 
abstracts  of  one  or  two  other  papers  next  week. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  New  Free  Library ,  Aberdeen. — Seven 
competitive  designs  for  the  New  Free  Library 
buildings  were  lodged  by  local  architects,  the 
accommodation  required  being  as  described  in 
our  issue  of  July  13  last,  p.  30.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  competition  was  to  the  following 
effect : — “  The  author  of  the  design  placed  first 
in  the  order  of  merit  by  the  Town  Council,  or 
assessor,  will  be  employed  as  architect  for  the 
library,  upon  the  usual  terms  of  professional 
remuneration,  and  the  author  of  the  design 
placed  second  will  receive  a  premium  of  25  gs. 
If,  when  tenders  are  taken,  it  is  found  that  the 
cost  of  the  design  placed  first  exceeds  the  &um 
of  7,500 1.  by  more  than  2\  per  cent.,  the  design 
will  be  set  aside  without  any  compensation  or 
allowance,  and  the  Town  Council  will  fall  back 
on  the  other  designs  according  to  the  order 
of  merit.”  The  Town  Council  has  now 

fixed  on  a  leet  of  three  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  of  merit,  viz. :  —  1.  Design 

marked  “  Light  B  ” ;  2,  “  Light  A  ”  ;  3,  “  Via¬ 
duct.”  The  envelopes  containing  the  names  of 
competitors  having  been  opened,  these  have 
been  found  to  be  respectively  from  (1) 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  architect ;  (2)  Messrs. 
Matthews  &  Mackenzie,  architects ;  and  (3) 
Mr.  Pirie,  of  Messrs.  Pirie  &  Clyne,  archi¬ 
tects  :  all  of  Aberdeen.  The  decision  as  to 
Nos.  1  and  2  having  been  unanimous,  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  professional  arbiter  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Brown  has  adopted  French 
Renaissance  as  the  style  of  architecture,  and 
the  height  of  the  front  elevation  from  the  level 
of  the  Viaduct  to  the  parapet  is  52  ft. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sib, — Mr.  George  L.  Sutcliffe  [see  p.  178 
ante ]  is  entirely  right  in  regarding  as  “  the 
most  important  statement  in  the  whole  essay  ” 
that  passage  of  my  recent  contribution  wherein 
I  remark  “  the  strength  of  slabs  is  inverse  to 
their  breadth  or  diameter,  and  is  as  the  square 
of  their  thickness.” 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that,  before  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s 
letter  appeared,  it  was  my  intention  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  further  article  dealing  expressly  with 
the  theory  of  stress  in  slabs  as  distinguished 
from  beams.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  theory 
has  never  yet  been  published.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  anxious  to  find  some  clear  published 
statement  of  this  theory.  All  I  could  find  was 
Professor  Unwin’s  two  formula;  for  the  greatest 
stress  of  square  and  rectangular  plates ;  the  very 
same  formula;  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe  now  quotes.  A 
formula  is  the  result  of  a  theory ;  but  it  is 
not  always  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the 
theory  on  which  it  rests.  For  some  long  time  I 
continued  to  apply  these  formula;  (which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Unwin  published  for  iron  plates)  to  con¬ 
crete  slabs,  as  well  as  to  iron  plates,  knowing 
that  (to  use  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  expression)  “  the 
rule  will  hold  as  good  for  one  material  as  for 
another.”  I  applied  the  formula;  of  Professor 
Unwin  to  floor  slabs  which  I  had  constructed, 
and  which  I  knew  were  more  than  safe  ;  and,  by 
means  of  this  application,  I  settled  a  constant , 
of  2-3  lb.  dead  load  per  inch  of  slab  surface- 
area,  as  the  safe  constant  applicable  to  these 
formula;.  If  Mr.  Sutcliffe  will  refer  to  page  524 
of  the  Builder  of  April  3,  1886,  he  will  there 
find  a  letter,  in  which  I  gave  the  particulars  on 
which  I  based  this  constant.  I  was  in  doubt  at 
that  time  whether  these  formula;  were  due  to 
Unwin  or  to  Grashof. 

Subsequently,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Professor  Unwin’s  formula;  are  misleading, 
because  inducing  calculators  to  greatly  under¬ 
estimate  the  real  strength  of  slabs  and  plates. 
Professor  Unwin  himself,  in  a  footnote  to  these 
formula;,  makes  the  important  admission  that 
“some  experiments  by  Mr.  R.  Wilson  ( Engineer¬ 
ing ,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  239)  appear  to  show  that  the 
ultimate  resistance  of  flat  plates  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  putting  /=  the 
breaking  stress  in  the  above  formula; ;  ”  and  he 
adds,  by  way  of  apology,  “  These  formula;  are 
strictly  applicable  within  the  elastic  limit  only, 
and  Mr.  Wilson’s  plates  may  have  been 
dangerously  strained  long  before  giving  way. 
They  did  take  a  large  set.” 

Therefore,  having  concluded  them  probably  at 


fault,  I  ceased  to  rely  on  these  formula;,  and 
thought  out  the  stress  question  for  myself  on  the  : 
following  lines.  I  invite  Mr.  Sutcliffe  to  test  my 
theory  for  himself  ;  and  if  he  can  find  any  flaw 
in  it,  I  6hall  be  glad  to  have  it  corrected,  both  i 
for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  : 
is  the  sum  of  those  forces  acting  through  their  : 
common  centre  of  pressure. 

The  supports  which  contribute  to  sustain  any  . 
total  load  divide  that  load  amongst  themselves  : 
according  to  their  number  and  position. 

Thus,  a  total  load  equally  distributed  along  : 
any  beam,  supported  at  the  two  ends  only,  be-  • 
comes  subdivided  into  two  equal  loads,  one  of  I 
which  bears  on  one  support,  and  the  other  od  : 
the  other. 

Thus,  likewise,  atotal  load  equally  distributed  : 
over  any  slab  of  square  shape,  resting  on  four  i 
edges,  becomes  subdivided  into  four  equal  loads,  i 
one  resting  on  each  edge.  If  the  slab  be  rec-  - 
tangular  then  the  total  load  becomes  subdivided  : 
into  two  pairs  of  loads,  whose  relative  magni¬ 
tudes  are  as  the  relative  lengths  of  each  pair  of  I 
edges. 

For  example,  a  100-ton  total  distributed  load  ; 
becomes,  in  the  case  of  a  beam,  50  tons  on  eacb  ' 
end ;  in  the  case  of  a  square  slab,  25  tons  on  r 
each  edge ;  or,  if  the  slab  be  rectangular  (say  ? 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.),  the  100-tons  load  becomes  one  e 
pair  of  30-ton  loads  (on  30-ft.  edges)  and  one  t 
pair  of  20-ton  loads  (on  20  ft.  edges).  In  fact,  t 
just  as  the  total  top  surface-area  of  a  square  or  o 
rectangular  slab  is  subdivided  into  four  trian- 1 
gular  or  trapezoidal  areas  by  diagonals,  &c.  (as  ; 
per  diagram),  so  the  total  distributed  load  is-; 
likewise  apportioned.  We  may  similarly  regard  c 
the  rectangular  top  surface-area  of  a  beam  as, 
expressing  the  load,  divided,  by  a  line  across;; 
middle,  into  a  pair  of  loads. 

While  the  upper  surface-area  of  a  slab  on 
beam,  thus  subdivided,  shows  the  subdivisions] 
of  equally  distributed  total  load,  the  geometric! 
centre  of  each  subdivision  of  area  shows  the; 
true  centre  of  vertical  pressure  of  each  sectiomi 
of  total  load,  as  indicated  by  the  little  crossese 
on  annexed  plans. 

The  resultant  vertical  downward  force,  acting] 
through  each  cross  on  plans,  is  counterbalanced; 
by  the  vertical  upward  pressures  of  the  respec-c 
tive  supporting  edges  of  slabs,  or  ends  of  beamjj 
And,  just  as  the  vertical  downward  pressuresei 
are  equivalent  to  their  sum  acting  through  thei 
crosses  on  plans  ;  so  the  vertical  upward  pres-i 
sures  all  along  the  edges  of  slabs,  or  ends  ofc 
beam,  result  in  each  case  in  a  central  vertical, 
upward  force,  equal  to  the  sum  of  each  set  ofc 
vertical  upward  forces  respectively. 

The  downward  and  upward  resultants  of  eaclri 
subdivision  of  total  load  perfectly  counter-; 
balance  each  other.  But,  as  these  two  resul-i 
tants  do  not  act  in  the  same  vertical  plane* 
they  meet  each  other  by  means  of  horizontal! 
forces  acting  through  the  slab  or  beam.  Each: 
edge  of  slab,  or  end  of  beam,  is  invested  with  a 
distinct  set,  so  to  speak,  of  these  horizontal, 
forces  ;  and  each  set  issues  in  a  resultant  horii 
zontal  force  (equal  to  the  sum  of  each  respec; 
tive  set  of  horizontal  forces)  acting  through  the! 
common  centre  of  each  respective  set  of  hori'i 
zontal  forces,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  on  thd 
diagrams. 

The  horizontal  force  contributes  leverage  t< 
the  vertical  force.  That  is  to  say,  the  horizontal 
force  constitutes  the  “  arm  ”  of  the  “  couple  ”  o 
vertical  forces  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  horizontal 
force,  each  subdivision  of  the  slab  or  beam" 
becomes  a  cantilever.  The  effective  resultant 
length  of  the  leverage  is  the  horizontal  distance) 
between  vertical  downward  and  vertical  upwarei 
resultants.  With  equally  distributed  load,  tkj 
resultant  leverage  of  a  beam  is  equal  to  it; 
quarter  span — and  of  a  square  slab,  is  equal  b 
its  sixth  span  ;  because  (as  the  crosses  on  plan1.; 
show)  the  centres  of  vertical  downward  presij 
sure  occur  at  those  distances  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  rectangular  slabs,  the  mitrii)i 
lines  which  subdivide  the  load  into  its  tw 
pairs,  are  not  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  sla'l 
edges,  but  are  at  an  angle  such  as  makelr 
the  two  triangular  areas  bear  to  the  tw 
trapezoidal  areas  the  same  ratio  as  the  lengtg 
of  the  ends  bears  to  the  length  of  the  sides  c!: 
rectangle.  The  centre  of  trapezoidal  are 
occurs  farther  from  the  supporting  edge  thali; 
the  centre  of  a  triangular  area  of  equal  perpenl; 
dicular  ;  and  thus  the  leverage,  as  well  as  tt 
load,  of  trapezoidal  area  is  greater,  making  tl : 
stress  of  the  trapezoidal  portion  of  rectangulti'i 
slab  more  or  legs  greater  than  that  of  the  triaii 
gular  area  of  same  slab,  as  the  rectangle  depar : 
more  or  less  from  square.  Thus,  when  rectaitb 
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gular  slabs  are  of  length  far  exceeding  breadth, 
they  are  virtually  beams ;  and  thus  the  more 
nearly  square  the  slabs,  the  stronger  they  are. 

To  compare  the  stress-causing  forces  of  slab 
and  of  beam,  take,  for  example,  a  beam  and  a 
slab,  each  having  an  area  of  surface  between 
supports  of,  say,  625  square  feet.  Let  the  span 
of  beam  be  25  ft.,  then  it  will  be  25  ft.  broad. 
We  need  not,  in  this  comparison,  specify  thich- 
ness,  as  that  shall  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  slab  is,  say,  25  ft.  square  between  supports. 
The  distributed  total  load  shall  be,  say,  100  tons 
in  both  cases.  Then  the  attacking  stress- 

causing  force  on  the  beam  will  be  =  ^^tons  x 
OK  2 

;  and  on  the  slab  will  be 


101’r  foot-tons. 


100  ,  25 

=  —  tons  x  —  ft. 

4  6 

Thus  we  see  that,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  square  slab  is  three  times  as  strong  as  a  beam 
to  carry  an  equally  distributed  load  ;  because  it 
subdivides  the  total  load  into  smaller  sections 
than  the  beam  does,  while  at  same  time  it 
shortens  the  arm  of  leverage  to  less  than  that 
of  the  beam. 

Now,  let  the  same  load  of  100  tons  be,  in 
both  cases,  concentrated  on  middle  of  beam  and 
of  square  slab.  Then  the  stress-causing  force  of 
100  tons  „  25  ft. 

2  X  2 

j  .  -  -  «  100  tons  25  ft. 

and  of  square  slab  is 


If  we  would  have  a  slab  of  equal  strength 
throughout  its  entire  area,  we  must  give 
its  soffit  slightly  domical  curvature.  But, 
though  years  ago  I  did  many  slabs  that  way,  I 
eventually  found  it  more  convenient,  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  otherwise  preferable,  in  practice, 
to  form  the  soffit  of  slabs  level  for  ceilings  of 
ordinary  dimensions,  giving  more  than  equal 
strength  to  the  centre,  and  employing  rims  as 
above  stated. 

The  fact  is,  the  curve  of  equal  strength  is  so 
flat  across  the  major  portion  of  a  span,  and 
becomes  quick  and  steep  so  close  up  to  the 
bearings,  that  it  really  is  not  worth  while,  in 
ordinary-sized  squares,  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
curvature,  except  by  forming  rims. 

The  rim  of  a  tea-tray  serves  admirably  to 
show  what  a  rim  can  do  for  a  flat  thin  slab. 

Frank  Caws. 


beam  is  - 


625  foot  tons 


4  2 

312i  foot  tons. 

So,  a  square  slab  is  twice  as  strong  as  a  beam 
to  carry  a  central  load.  And  the  effect  of  a 
central  load  on  the  square  slab  is  three  times  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  same  load  distributed. 

We  must,  however,  not  forget  that,  in  practice, 
with  concrete  floors,  the  weight  of  the  slab  itself 
is  always  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
load ;  and  this  fact  powerfully  contributes  to  the 
practical  superiority  of  the  square  Blab  over  the 
beam. 

The  above  mode  of  reasoning  applies  likewise 
to  slabs  circular  or  oval  on  plan :  and  also  to 
slabs  with  holes  or  openings. 

It  was  my  intention  to  deal  in  this  letter  not 
only  with  the  stress-causing  attaching  forces  of 
slabs,  but  also  with  the  stress-causing  resisting 
forces  of  same.  The  measure  of  the  latter  is 
the  measure  of  counter-leverage  due  to  slab’s 
thickness.  I  also  wished  to  deal  with  the  en- 
castrement  question.  But  I  must  leave  these 
parts  of  the  subject,  at  least  for  the  present, 
as  this  letter  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  I  desired  to  observe.  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Sutcliffe  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  stating  that  the  strength  of  slabs 
is  inverse  to  their  span, — which  was,  as  I 
understand  him,  the  point  he  was  in  doubt 
(about. 

I  ought  not  to  leave  this  subject  without 
a  word  as  to  the  very  greatly  strengthen¬ 
ing  effect  of  a  rim  to  each  slab.  In  my  own 
ater  practice  I  have  adopted  the  expedient  of 
casting  the  cornice-cove  solid  with  the  slab,  and 
making  the  edges  of  the  slab,  where  resting  on 
(walls,  thicker  by  the  depth  of  the  cornice  than 
;he  central  or  main  portion  of  the  slab.  By 
;his  means  I  can  safely  employ  much  larger 
ind  thinner  slabs  than  I  could  prudently  use 
without  rims. 


Sir, — The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Caws  in  yours  of 
the  7th  inst.  to  mine  in  the  previous  issue  is  quite 
a  non-sequitur.  The  fault,  however,  is  all  my 
own.  I  took  too  much  for  granted,  and  left  off 
with  too  little  said ;  but  I  did  not  “  miss  the 
point.” 

Mr.  Caws  writes  with  too  much  perspicuity 
to  leave  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  his  points.  It 
shall  be  my  aim  now,  in  emulation  of  so  good 
a  model,  to  make  my  points  equally  sharp  and 
equally  incisive. 

The  original  articles  of  Mr.  Frank  Caws 
on  “  Concrete  Flooring  ”  arrested  my  attention, 
— his  ideal  concrete  beam-floor  particularly,  be¬ 
cause  foam-strength  in  concrete  pure  and  simple 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  much  of  a  chimera  as  “  per¬ 
petual  motion.”  But  now,  and  right  here,  let  me 
explain.  What  I  mean  by  beam-strength,  in 
the  connexion  I  employ  this  term,  is  an  equi¬ 
poise  of  compressile  and  tensile  forces  in  a 
structure  or  construction,  with  the  tensile  as  a 
factor  of  safety  decidedly  in  excess, — a  condi¬ 
tion  that  no  prudent  constructor  will  overlook, 
especially  where  human  life  is  concerned.  Until 
this  factor  of  safety  was  made  possible  in  cast- 
iron  by  the  labours  of  Hodgkinson  in  1827-30, 
architects  and  engineers  stood  as  much  in  dread 
of  cast-iron  as  an  engineering  and  building 
material  as  they  now  do  (and  rightly,  too,  in 
my  judgment)  of  concrete. 

The  ideal  concrete  beam-construction  which 
Mr.  Caws  in  his  first  articles  so  ingeniously 
pictured  is  an  impossible  construction  with 
concrete,  as  he  insists  on  using  it.  Concrete 
holds  to-day  the  same  relation  to  engineering 
and  architectural  constructions  that  cast-iron 
its  analogue,  held  prior  to  1827-30 ;  and  so  it 
must  remain,  and  will  remain,  until  some  power, 
as  yet  to  mortals  unrevealed,  shall  succeed  in 
packing  away  below  the  neutral  axis  of  a  con¬ 
crete  beam,  six  times  (or  the  necessary  equi¬ 
valent)  as  much  concrete  as  there  is  above  it, 
and  in  a  space  no  larger  than  that  occupied  by 
the  compressional  material. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  of  my  views 
i  “  concrete  ( without )  iron  as  a  building 
material,”  I  may  now  say  that  my  use  of  the 
term  horizontal  cleavage  had  reference,  not  to 
the  “shelliness”  of  badly-mingled  and  badly- 
made  concrete,  but  to  that  horizontal  cleavage 
which  arises  where  two  determining  forces  are 
battling  for  the  mastery  in  a  structure  or  con¬ 
struction  under  bending  stress,  in  which  the 
dominant  tensile  power  forces  on  the  issue  of 


horizontal  cleavage  or  absolute  crush : — a  state- 
of  things  that  never  takes  place  in  any  concrete- 
slab  or  floor  made  in  the  manner  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Caws,  and  to  which  he  appears  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  and  in  conclusion,. 
I  may  be  allowed,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  “  cracks  ”  that  “  are  in¬ 
variably  clean,  square-edged  fractures  ”  in  the. 
contractor’s  “  miles  of  street-pavement  and  rail¬ 
way  platforms  ”  do  not  “  fill  the  bill.” — I  am, 
very  respectfully,  Thaddeus  Hyatt. 

9,  Farringdon-road. 

P.S. — Forty  years  ago  (when  first  struggling 
with  problems  in  architecture,  growing  out  of 
my  Lights  invention  and  its  application  as  a 
new  building  material)  I  constructed  for  my 
own  encouragement  the  motto,  “  Whatever 
ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.”  Under  this,. 
I  concede  the  possibility  of  a  discovery,  some 
day,  of  a  compression-material  (I  don’t  think 
much  ingenuity  required  to  find  [it  now)  so- 
weak  in  resistance  to  compression  as  to  be  the 
fit  complement  to  Portland  cement  concrete  in 
extension.  But  even  then,  the  question  of 
horizontal  cleavage  would  still  come  up,  and  the- 
tensile  weakness  of  the  work  would  still  remain 
the  measure  of  its  maximum  of  strength,  its 
capabilities,  and  its  permanency. 


Sir, — Mr.  Caws,  in  his  letter  of  last  week  [p.  194, 
ante],  says  that  in  mentioning  half-a-crown  a  yard 
as  the  amount  saved  by  omitting  joists  and  one-coat 
ceiling,  I  leave  out  the  cost  of  the  remaining  twa 
coats  of  ceiling  and  of  the  flooring-boards  them¬ 
selves.  Do  I  understand  by  this  that  Mr.  Caws- 
does  not  plaster  his  ceilings  at  all,  or  use  any  floor¬ 
ing-boards  ?  I  Lave  not  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any 
concrete  floors  being  left  in  this  way,  and  I  did  not 
omit  the  two  coats  of  plaster  and  the  flooring-boards 
because  I  presumed  they  would  be  required.  The 
tenants  of  the  upper  rooms  of  cottages  and  small 
houses  like  a  plastered  ceiling  and  boarded  floor,  and- 
I  think  they  would  be  very  poor  indeed  if  they  occu¬ 
pied  such  housesas  Mr.  Caws  describes. 

My  contention  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a 
concrete  floor  would  be  finished  with  boarding,  and 
that  the  ceiling  would  be  plas’ered  ;  therefore,  the- 
only  saving  would  be  in  the  joists,  lathing,  and  one 
coat  of  plaster,  i.e. ,  about  2s.  6d.  per  yard;  and,  as 
the  concrete  and  centering  (without  any  iron)  could 
not  be  done  under  4s.  6d.,  it  must  necessarily  be- 
more  expensive. 

1  have  not  at  any  time  said  that  my  floor  was  a& 
cheap  as  simple  slabs  of  concrete,  but  that  it  was 
(within  very  little)  as  cheap  as  a  concrete  and  iron, 
joist  floor,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  over  the  removable  centering  fully  made  up- 
for  the  slight  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Caws,  perhaps,  does  not  know  that  a  few 
months  ago  I  was  “  a  mere  architect”  myself,  and 
only  became  a  specialist  when  I  was  quite  sure  that 
my  studies  and  experiments  had  resulted  in  some¬ 
thing  being  evolved.  Mark  Fawcett. 

September  17,  1889. 


ARTIFICIAL  VERSUS  NATURAL  STONE* 

Sir, — Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  in  his  letter  in 
the  Builder,  page  194,  rests  upon  a  false  pre¬ 
mise. 

He  complains  that  Yorkshire  flagged  foot- 
pavements  laid  in  London  wear  in  flakes,  alleg¬ 
ing  therefrom  that  artificial  stone  is  prefer¬ 
able.  All  stones  but  granites  and  flints  are 
laminated,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  all  build- 
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ings  should  be  only  of  granite,  flint,  brick,  or 
concrete. 

Yorkshire,  being  a  very  large  county,  yields 
building  and  flag-stones  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  closeness  of  lamination,  or  tendency 
to  flakiness;  it  is  very  misleading  to  class  all 
paving-stones  from  that  county  under  the 
merely  generic  name  of  “  Yorkshire  flags.”  The 
flags  used  for  public  footways  in  towns  are  too 
often  obtained  by  advertisement ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wretched  custom  of  the  present  age, 
the  lowest  tender  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
'Urban  Authority,  quite  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  the  material,  provided  only  that  it  comes 
from  Yorkshire  and  is  cheap  ;  thus,  streets  are 
paved  with  inferior  stuff,  that  flakes  while  being 
squared;  it  is  scarcely  worth  laying,  and,  of 
course,  soon  goes  to  pieces  ;  but  what  matters 
this  to  the  ordinary  member  of  a  Board  who 
was  elected  to  keep  down  the  rates,  and  whose 
own  shop  is  stocked  with  Brummagem  goods  ? 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unfairly  rough  way  in 
which  flags  are  handled  and  moved  during  their 
passage  from  quarry  to  street,  jars  and  separates 
the  laminations  of  even  the  bottom  and  densest 
beds  of  good  quarries. 

If  a  careful  examination  were  made  as  to 
how  the  hardest  and  toughest  beds  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  best  Yorkshire  flag  quarries,  and 
a  sufficient  price  paid  for  squaring  and  laying 
on  a  properly  prepared  bed,  fully  jointed  with 
cement  or  hydraulic  lime,  we  should  not  be 
told  that  a  mixture  of  granite  chips  and  Portland 
cement  would  produce  street  pavement  superior 
to  and  more  homogeneous  than  Nature's  al¬ 
chemy  has  provided. 

It  is  important  that  the  jointing  of  flag 
pavement  should  be  perfectly  water-tight 
throughout,  so  that  rain  may  not  filter  in  or 
freeze,  and  flake  the  slabs  at  their  edges :  but 
this  simple  condition  is  seldom  attended  to. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  town  in  which 
I  reside  was  paved  with  the  best  quality  blue 
hard  Idle  (Leeds)  flags  ;  those  stones  that  were 
honestly  squared  “  full  to  the  square,”  with 
chisels  only,  and  not  mutilated  by  pitching 
tools,  are  without  a  flake  now  ;  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  a  bastard  economy  has  reigned 
supreme,  the  lowest  tender  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  recently-laid  flags  belong 
to  the  contractor’s  favourite  group,  bearing  the 
quarry  name  of  “  yellow  soft,"  many  being  self¬ 
faced,  not  worth  tooling.  Of  course  they  have 
flaked  :  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  Now,  the 
Urban  Authority  is  using  a  concrete  pavement 
of  granite  chips  and  cement.  One  specimen  of 
this  material,  laid  down  as  an  experiment  some 
years  ago,  is  not  now  in  flakes,  but  in  a  series  of 
knobs,  unpleasant  to  walk  upon,  because  cement, 
being  softer,  wears  away  from  the  harder 
granite  ;  the  rough,  uneven  surface  retains  mud 
in  wet  weather,  and  is  nasty. 

The  foregoing  explains  Sir  Robert’s  paradox. 

Town  Surveyor. 

September  16,  1889. 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  there  is  a 
letter  upon  “  Artificial  versus  Natural  Stone,”  which 
I  think  is  so  worded  as  to  rather  mislead  the  reader, 
and  evidently  quite  unintentionally  on  tho  part  of 
the  writer. 

Thus,  after  eulogising  thoroughly  well-made 
artificial  stone  in  lieu  of  a  natural  Hag-stone  (which 
few  doubt)  he  says  : — “  As  a  trial  and  test  for  wear 
betwixt  natural  Portland  stone  and  artificial  Port¬ 
land  cement  stone,  at  a  bank  in  London  there  are 
two  doors.  At  one  there  was  a  natural  stone,  at 
the  other  an  artificial  stone,  and  this  wore  out  three 
of  the  real  stone.” 

The  writer  having  pre  viously  stated  the  suitability 
of  artificial  stone  for  "indeed  a'l  forms  for  which 
stone  is  used,’'  the  reader  may  think  the  two  test 
portions  were  the  jambs,  &c.,  to  the  doorways  (not 
the  doors,  of  course,  as  the  writer  says  !),  but  I  take 
it  he  wishes  to  point  out  the  test  portions  were  the 
steps  to  the  two  entrances,  and  that  the  artificial 
stone  wore  out  three  of  the  natural.  This,  of  course, 
■ono  cannot  disprove,  but  from  many  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  I  claim  that  there  are  as  many  grades  of 
artificial  stone  as  there  are  of  natural  stone  ;  that 
there  have  been  many  more  failures  of  artificial  than 
natural  stone,  particularly  when  compared  with 
Portland  stone,  than  which  a  better  or  an  equal 
has  not  yet  been  found,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
not  a  "  flag”  stone  as  explained  by  the  writer,  but 
a  homogeneous  mass  of  oolite.  In  the  particular 
instance  alluded  to,  stated  as  being  a  test  case,  the 
maker  of  the  artificial  stone  was  no  doubt  most 
assiduous  in  seeing  that  nothing  but  the  most 
suitable  material  was  used,  and  that  the  manufac- 
ture  and  laying  was  of  the  first  order,  whereas  no 
such  knowledge  was  imparted  to  the  stone  mer¬ 
chants,  the  stone  being  evidently  taken  haphazard, 
and  whilst  doubtless  being  in  every  way  suitable  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  excepting  steps,  was 


not  specially  selected,  and  hence  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  named  ;  but  let  the  tests  be  again 
tried,  and  the  stone  merchants  select  and  send  the 
most  suitable  stone  for  the  purpose,  when  I  have 
no  doubt  the  natural  stone  will  hold  its  own  against 
any  artificial  material,  and  that  the  same  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  artificial  stone  had  been 
ns  badly  selected  as  it  is  quite  palpable  the  natural 
one  was  in  the  instance  quoted. 

As  regards  the  earlier  portion  of  the  writer’s 
letter,  by  which  he  would  have  us  believe  artificial 
stone  for  “all  forms  for  which  stone  is  used  .  .  .  . 
is  beyond  all  compare  the  cheapest  and  best,”  I  can 
only  say  that  Portland  stone  is  too  well  known  and 
too  old  established  to  need  any  "  puffing,”  or  to  be 
knocked  aside  by  such  statements  as  these.  When 
such  stone  as  is  used  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
Monument,  the  Home  and  Foreign  Offices,  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  innumerable  other  important, 
besides  the  countless  unimportant,  buildings,  can 
be  pointed  to  as  instancing  the  durability  of 
Portland  stone ;  and  whilst  it  can  be  had  as 
cheaply  as  artificial  stone,  terra  -  cotta,  or  Bath 
stone,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  instances  by 
the  tenders  published  in  your  estimable, paper,  and 
by  facts  which  frequently  come  under’my  notice, 
architects  need  not  fear,  and  will  not  hesitate  or 
fail  to  specify  Portland  stone  as  heretofore. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  not 
long  since,  one  of  the  largest  of  artificial  stone 
manufacturers  was  loud  and  continuous  in  his 
admiration  of  the  Portland  stone  staircase  in  my 
office,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  nothing 
so  nice.  F.  J.  Barnes, 

Portland  Stone  Quarry-owner, 

I.  of  Portland. 


"THE  PICTURESQUE  OF  COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir, — I  regret  to  find  [see  p.  166,  ante ]  that 
offence  has  been  given  by  the  remark  made  in 
the  Preface  to  my  book  on  Old  Cottages  as  to 
the  limits  of  photo-lithography.  It  was  certainly 
not  intended  to  bear  the  meaning  objected  to, 
but  was  meant  as  an  explanation  that  I  found  to 
be  necessary  to  such  of  the  general  public  and 
critics  as  might  have  wondered  why  this  method 
was  adopted  instead  of  etching  or  one  of  the 
new  processes. 

Lithography  is  an  excellent  medium  for  archi¬ 
tectural  illustration,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
fineness  of  line  of  which  it  admits,  and  for 
artistic  purposes  it  cannot,  even  in  the  best 
hands,  compete  with  the  delicacy  and  clearness 
of  the  small  process  blocks  so  often  used  in 
your  own  columns.  This  objection  applies  only 
to  such  very  small  drawings  as  mine,  and  I 
daresay  might,  as  you  suggest,  have  been  evaded 
by  an  abler  artist  even  if  working  under  the 
limitations  as  to  light  and  shade  that  I  imposed 
on  myself. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  but  awkward  in  expressing 
myself,  as  I  certainly  intended  the  paragraph 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to  the 
Builder. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  my 
introduction,  to  show  how  cordially  I  agree  with 
your  remarks  that  some  further  quality  than 
simplicity  is  necessary, — 

“  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken 
as  suggesting  that  any  plain  building  will  look 
well.  On  the  contrary,  well  -  thought  out  and 
planned  proportion  is,  as  in  all  architecture,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  many 
features  illustrated  in  my  drawings,  as  long  as 
the  mistake  is  not  made  of  crowding  them  all 
into  one  building.” 

Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 

Sept.  10,  1889. 


NORFOLK  CIRCULAR  TOWERS. 

Silt,— As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  men¬ 
tion  my  name  in  tho  Builder  of  August  17.  and 
have  suggested  in  a  “  Note  ”  on  p.  119  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  reason  for  many  early  church 
towers  being  built  on  a  circular  plan,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  this  was  done  to 
avoid  stone  quoins  at  the  angles,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  material,  and  that  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  this  in  papers  and  addresses  during  forty 
years  past.  I  was  only  briefly  touching  on  pre- 
Norman  remains  in  my  address  to  the  Section  of 
Antiquities  at  tho  Norwich  meeting,  and  did  not  go 
out  of  my  way  to  mention  such  an  elementary  fact 
to  my  cultivated  audience. 

C.  R.  Manning,  F.S.A. 

***  Mr.  Manning’s  was  the  second  reference 
made  to  the  Norfolk  round  towers  in  the  course  of 
the  congress,  on  both  occasions  without  any  reference 
to  the  practical  reason  for  it.  It  is  the  small  ones 
only  that  are  built  in  this  form,  where  tho  object 
evidently  was  to  provide  a  small  church  with  the 
minimum  of  cost. 


A  QUESTION  IN  HERALDRY. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article 
in  the  Builder  of  the  7th  inst.  on  “  The  Heraldry  of 
the  Crusades,”  especially  that  portion  relating  to 
"  escallop  shells.”  Can  I  trouble  you  to  give  me 
any  help  as  to  the  origin  of  the  following,  which  is 


intended  to  represent  five  escallop  shells  upon  black  ; 
cross,  and  which  are  my  own  arms  ? 

Arthur  Stonham. 

57,  Great  Ormond-street,  W.  C.  ' 

***  The  coat-of-arms  sent  by  our  correspondent  I 
is  evidently  of  Eastern  origin,  and  was  doubtless  con¬ 
ferred  either  on  a  Crusader  or  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  , 
Land.  The  colour  of  the  shield  is  not  mentioned,  ! 
but  we  subjoin  particulars  of  three  examples  from  : 
Pap  worth,  of  which  the  first  may  be  the  one,  viz.,  a  ‘ 
black  cross  on  a  white  shield  charged  with  five  : 
white  escallops.  There  are  many  families  bearing  ; 
this  device,  the  colours  beiog  differenced,  with  other  i 
details  of  minor  importance. 

1.  Argent,  on  a  cross  sable,  five  escallops  of  the  ■ 
first.  Borne  by  Stonham  and  Vastoyle. 

2.  Argent,  on  a  cross  engrailed  sable,  five  escallops  i 
of  the  first.  Borne  by  Bygod  or  Bygot. 

3.  Argent,  on  a  cross  sable,  five  escallops  or  (gold).  ) 
Borne  by  Beauvais,  also  by  Stonam  and  Vastoyle. 


WEEDS  ON  CHALK  ROADS. 

Sir, — We  are  troubled  with  weeds  growing  t 
on  paths  and  roads  of  chalk  bottoms,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  8  in.  chalk,  6  in.  ballast,  on  loamy  clay  j 
soil. 

We  are  anxious  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  trouble,  > 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this  • 
as  a  query  in  your  next  issue,  as  to  the  best  means  u 
of  doing  so.  Geo.  Newman  &  Co. 


HOUSES  AT  SNARESBROOK. 

Sir, — In  the  plan  attached  to  the  view  of  these;' 
houses,  published  in  your  last  issue,  a  slight  omis-s 
sion  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  reader,  viz., . 
that  the  door  between  kitchen  and  scullery  is  not  / 
shown.  Of  course  there  is  one  in  the  building,  and.i 
obviously  the  omission  is  but  a  draughtsman’s  slip,  p 
A.  Hemmings.  , 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  j 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  —  A  Homes 

Counties’  District  meeting  of  this  Association) 
is  to  be  held  at  Wimbledon,  on  Saturday  next,:i 
September  28.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  thei 
Local  Board  Offices,  which  are  close  to  thei 
station.  Mr.  Santo  Crimp  will  read  a  shortr 
paper  on  “  Wimbledon  and  its  Public  Works.”;! 
Subsequently,  the  members  will  walk  to  thei 
sewage  farm,  and  inspect  the  pumping  station, i 
the  settling  tanks,  the  sludge  pressing  plants 
and  the  farm.  A  demonstration,  by  the  Aminesr 
Syndicate,  of  the  new  Amines  Process  for  treaty 
ing  Sewage  (described  and  commented  upon  inii 
another  column  of  this  week’s  Builder')  will  betj 
given,  and  the  process  will,  in  the  absence  old 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  be  described  by  Mr.  Godfrey/ 
The  party  will  then  proceed  through  the  farmi 
to  the  effluent  outfall,  which  is  near  Earlsfield! 
Station  (London  and  South  Western  Railway)/ 
Members  who  have  sufficient  time  at  theiE 
disposal  will  visit  the  sewage  farm  and  worksl 
at  Merton,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chart,  then 
Surveyor. 

Opening  of  the  Dewsbury  Town  Hall) 

—The  new  Town  Hall  at  Dewsbury,  which  has; 
cost  between  40.000Z.  and  50.000Z.,  and  which  if  j 
described  as  being  as  complete  a  building  at; 
any  in  the  North  of  England,  was  opened  on! 
Tuesday  last  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town.  TWI 
new  Town  Hall  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance^ 
style,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  135  ft! 
high.  With  regard  to  the  interior,  there  ili 
accommodation  provided  for  all  the  offices  o:  5 
the  Corporation,  the  School  Board,  and  thtl 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  room  for  Council 
meetings,  borough  court,  and  offices  for  tht| 
police  and  magistrates’  clerk.  There  is 
central  hall  intended  for  public  meetings,  xonc 
certs,  See.,  which  has  sitting  accommodation  fo ; 
1,500  people.  Messrs.  Holtom  Sc  Fox  are  thli 
architects.  We  are  asked  to  say  that  all  tb ! 
doors  are  fitted  with  Kaye's  patent  locks  an;: 
|  bolts. 


Sept.  21,  1889.] 
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®{re  jSiutrmt’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XII. 

FILTRATION. 

ILTRATION  is  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the 
suspended  solids  in  water,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  in  some  measure 
Jalso  the  impurities  chemically  dissolved  in  it. 
In  cases  where  much  suspended  matter  is 
ipresent,  as  often  happens  when  a  river  is  the 
Jsource  of  supply,  the  water  to  be  purified 
|is  first  admitted  to  settling  ponds.  The 
Ijreater  portion  of  the  suspended  matter  is 
i3imply  held  up  in  water  by  the  velocity  of  the 
jurrent, — a  fact  abundantly  testified  by  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sediment  in  the  bends  and  mouths 
of  rivers.  A  river  entering  a  large  lake  parts 
with  nearly  all  its  sediment, — a  familiar  example 
oeing  furnished  by  the  River  Rhone,  which  runs 
-nto  the  Lake  of  Geneva  laden  with  sediment, 
ind  issues  from  it  quite  clear,  the  muddy 
material  having  been  deposited  during  its 
passage  through  the  lake.  In  this  way  the  lake 
s  being  gradually  filled  up.  We  cannot  hope  to 
*0  successfully  imitate  nature  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
;he  suspended  matter,  but  by  allowing  river- 
water  to  rest  in  properly-constructed  settling 
ponds,  a  great  deal  is  accomplished  towards 
;his  end.  If  we  could  only  afford  to  permit  the 
water  to  remain  long  enough,  no  doubt  it  would 
part  with  practically  all  this  foreign  material ; 
is  it  is,  however,  such  enormous  quantities  of 
water  are  required  per  day,  that  the  process 
must,  as  a  rule,  naturally  be  carried  on  too 
•apidly  to  effect  purification  altogether  in  this 
way. 

Settling-ponds  are  usually  assisted  by  filters, 
nade  in  various  ways,  whilst  the  filtering  media 
ire  of  different  kinds.  Filters,  however,  are 
:onsidered  by  many  eminent  engineers  to  be 
innecessary  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
ate  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  was  of  opinion  that 
vhere  water  is  taken  from  rivers,  sometimes 
urbid,  and  always  containing  more  or  less 
oreign  matters,  and  where  it  is  taken  from 
anals  or  reservoirs  supplied  by  water  flowing 
rom  gentle  slopes  of  cultivated  lands,  it  is 
lecessary  to  filter  it ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally 
equisite  to  filter  water  taken  from  shallow 
akes.  But  in  other  cases  he  did  not  adopt  fil¬ 
iation  unless  something  special  called  for  it. 
t  is  well  known  that  in  certain  waterworks 
'hich  were  originally  constructed  with  filter- 
eds,  the  latter  have  been  done  away  with, 
ecause  it  was  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
ater  was  not  at  all  benefited  thereby.  In 
ther  words,  it  was  found  that  by  the 
rstem  of  decanting  and  drawing  from  the 
>p  of  each  reservoir,  and  straining  through 
opper-wire  gauze,  the  water  was  supplied 
3  pure  as  if  it  had  passed  through  the 
md-filter.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
ut  very  few  sources  available  for  large  sup- 
lies  exist  in  this  country  of  sufficient  purity 
)  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  improved  sys- 
ims  of  filtration  would  do  the  water  no  good ; 
hich  opinion,  we  believe,  is  at  the  present 
me  also  shared  by  many  water  engineers, 
nquestionably  filtration  has,  in  the  majority  of 
stances,  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  waters  at 
•esent  supplied  to  the  public,  but  considerable 
fference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  is  the  best 
acticable  material  to  pass  the  water  through 
thoroughly  effect  its  purification,  if  this 
tter  be  possible.  Here,  again,  the  “doctors 
sagree,”  so  we  may  briefly  describe  the  more 
ominent  methods  and  substances  adopted 
filtering  on  a  large  scale,  together  with 
eir  comparative  advantages.  In  doing  so  we 
just  again  divest  ourselves  of  all  bias,  and,  as 
Ir  as  possible,  simply  discuss  the  facts ;  but 
may  be  profitable,  firstly,  to  define  the 
janing  of  the  word  “fact,”  which  in  all  dis- 
ssions  of  this  nature  is  necessarily  of  varying 
lue.  We  take  it  that  a  fact  in  science  apper- 
ns  only  to  a  thing  well  established,  or  which 
jars pritnd  facie  evidence  on  its  face.  Theories 
£d  hypotheses  only  recently  brought  forward, 
yd  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
arching  test  of  time  and  scientific  criticism, 
hough  often  interesting  to  the  specialist, 
;?ht  not  to  find  a  place  in  a  brief  outline  or 
riew  of  the  principal  known  facts  or  well- 
tablished  principles  concerning  a  subject, 

;:n  although,  from  their  familiarity  to  the 
viewer,  he  may  be  sorely  tempted  to  make 
jasion  to  them  in  his  remarks.  But  let  us 
iv  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
icle. 

Filter-beds  have  this  in  common,  that  the 
;er  to  be  filtered  is  passed  through  porous  j 


substances  of  sufficient  fineness  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  minute  suspended  par¬ 
ticles  in  it  from  passing  through.  The  mate¬ 
rial  mostly  used  to  effect  this  purpose  is 
fine  sand.  The  method  of  sand  filtration 
on  a  large  scale  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  year  1828,  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  who  was  engineer  of  the  Chelsea 
Waterworks.  A  Royal  Commission  found  that 
the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
Thames  at  that  time  was  very  objectionable, 
much  suspended  matter  being  clearly  visible  in 
it  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  after  numerous  experiments,  found 
that  it  could  be  cleansed  by  being  made  to  pass 
slowly  through  sand  held  up  by  layers  of  grit 
and  coarse  gravel,  the  dirt  being  left  behind  on 
the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  accumulation  of 
this  dirty  sediment  was  removed,  at  intervals,  by 
scraping  off  a  few  inches  of  sand,  thus  exposing 
a  new  surface  of  clean  sand  to  be  next  acted 
upon.  The  continual  removal  of  the  successive 
surfaces  of  the  sand  necessitated  in  time  the 
re- making  of  the  sand-bed  by  adding  fresh 
layers  of  that  material.  This  process  is  that 
adopted  in  all  its  essential  particulars  in  the 
majority  of  our  large  waterworks  at  the  present 
day. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  supply,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  at  least  four  or  five  filters,  because 
during  the  cleansing  and  replacement  of  the 
sand-bed,  or  through  accident,  it  is  requisite  to 
empty  a  filter,  and  duplicates  must  at  the  same 
time  be  in  working  order  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply.  They  are  often  many  acres  in  extent, 
for  the  purification,  to  be  thorough,  must  admit 
of  the  water  passing  through  the  filters  very 
slowly,  and  large  areas  are  thus  imperative  when 
dealing  with  great  volumes  of  water.  The  rate 
at  which  water  passes  through  the  filters 
depends  on  the  grain  of  the  sand,  but  princi¬ 
pally,  also,  on  the  head  of  water.  This  rate  is 
varied,  at  the  will  of  the  engineer,  in  different 
localities,  depending  on  the  class  of  water  dealt 
with.  In  regard  to  the  filtered  water  supplied 
to  London,  experience  has  shown  that  not  more 
than  2h  gallons  per  hour  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  each  square  foot  of  area.  Thus, 
each  million  gallons  per  diem  requires  about 
16,700  square  feet  of  filter  at  work. 

In  forming  a  filter-bed,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sand  is  not  too  fine,  otherwise,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  filter  becomes  speedily 
choked.  Coarse,  granular,  and  siliceous  sand 
is  the  proper  kind  of  material  to  be  used.  It 
extracts  the  particles  of  matter  suspended  in 
water  quite  as  well  as  the  finest  sand,  and  is 
easy  to  clean,  whilst  fine  sand  is  difficult  to 
purify.  After  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  the 
same  sand  may  be  used  again  and  again  for 
many  years.  At  the  same  time,  where  it  is 
readily  procurable,  fresh  sand  should  be  laid  on 
as  often  as  practicable.  The  section  of  an 
ordinary  waterworks  sand-filter,  in  descending 
order,  exhibits  sand  of  the  above  description, 
grit,  small  and  then  coarse  gravel,  large 
stones  forming  the  foundation.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  materials  gradually  get  coarser 
from  top  to  bottom,  reasonable  care  being  exer¬ 
cised  to  prevent  mixture  of  the  different  strata. 
The  thicknesses  of  the  layers  vary  within  narrow 
limits  in  different  waterworks.  The  layer  of 
washed  sand  forming  the  upper  portion  is 
often  as  much  as  2  ft.  6  in.  or  more  in  thick¬ 
ness;  whilst  the  total  depth  of  the  filter  bed 
may  be  6  ft.  and  upwards.  After  passing 
through  this,  the  water  runs  off  by  means  of 
drains  to  the  pure-water  tank  or  reservoir,  and 
so  into  the  mains. 

The  water  may  be  passed  either  down,  or  up, 
or  sideways  through  the  filter.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  most  common  practice,  the  other 
two  requiring  some  modification  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  filters.  In  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  method,  the  various  kinds  of  filtering 
material  are  usually  placed  in  compartments 
side  by  side. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  sand  filtration  practically  removes 
all  suspended  matter  from  water.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  it  has  not  done  this  quite  as 
efficiently  as  could  be  desired.  For  example, 
Mr.  G.  Higgin,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  referring*  to  some 
experiments  he  carried  out  with  the  water  of 
the  River  Plate,  describes  it  as  containing  a 
large  amount  of  very  finely  -  divided  matter, 
which  was  incapable  of  being  removed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  filtration.  He  had,  therefore,  to  adopt 
another  method,  which  will  presently  be  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  suspended  matter  arrested  by  sand-filters 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  lvii.  (1879),  p.  272. 


in  the  ordinary  way,  is  formed  of  both  organic 
and  inorganic  particles,  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  contamination  is  thus  got 
rid  of.  But  the  filtering  action  is  something 
more  than  mechanical.  Careful  research  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  a  part  of  the  organic 
matter  in  solution  is  also  removed ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  action  is  also  chemical  in  its 
nature.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  kind 
of  oxidising  process  is  encouraged  during  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  sand,  grit,  and 
gravel  of  the  filter.  It  is  certain  that  by  the 
expedient  of  intermitting  the  filtration,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  aeration  of  the  material  composing 
the  filter,  this  effect  may  be  rendered  much  more 
active.*  The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  solu¬ 
tion  thus  removed  is  very  variable,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  water  dealt  with,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  filter,  and  the  method  and  rate 
of  filtration. 

Many  rivers  have  gravel  beds  of  more  or  less 
thickness  on  their  flanks,  in  the  bottom  of 
their  valleys,  or  flats,  which  gravel  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  in  some  cases  derived 
from  the  adjacent  river,  and  in  others,  water 
en  route  to  the  river.  It  may  also  belong  to 
the  gravel  deposit  in  its  character  of  a  water- 
bearer  simply,  in  which  case  it  would  not 
reach  the  river.  In  any  case  it  has  undergone 
a  certain  amount  of  natural  filtration,  and  is 
frequently  intercepted  and  made  use  of  both, 
by  water  companies  and  private  individuals. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,258,  Hinges  for  Folding  Doors.  T. 
Whittaker. 

According  to  this  invention,  two  semi-circular  or 
U-shaped  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  aro  used  ;  a  slot  is 
made  on  the  circular  part  of  each  piece,  and  two 
halves  of  a  cog-wheel  are  rivetted  thereto.  At  each 
end  is  an  iron  or  brass  plate,  which  holds  the  two 
Parts  of  the  hinge  in  position,  and  bringing  the 
circular  parts  together  allows  the  cogs  to  gear,  and 
the  hinge  to  act  both  ways. 

14,482,  Wardrobe,  Cupboard,  and  Door 
Fastenings.  E.  W.  Taylor. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  fastening,  automatic  in 
its  nature,  which  is  obtained  by  an  inclined  plane 
in  combination  with  the  weight  of  the  fastening 
itself.  In  the  centre  of  a  bevelled  plate  is  made  two 
parallel  slots,  which  assume  an  angular  position  on 
the  door-jamb  when  fixed,  and  when  the  door  is 
shut  it  strikes  on  the  bevelled  surface,  which  bv 
reason  of  the  inclined  slots,  is  pushed  angle  wise- 
upward  and  away,  allowing  the  door  to  pass,  when 
the  plate  again  slides  down,  the  slots  securing  it. 
12,251,  Flushing  Cisterns.  S.  Grossmith. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  ensure  that  the 
syphon  in  an  automatic  flusbing-oistern  goes  off 
when  a  mere  dribble  of  water  is  taking  place,  and 
also  to  ensure  greater  certain. ty  of  the  automatic 
action.  A  casing  chamber  fitted  with  an  annular- 
cover  and  a  filling  tank,  and  connected  by  a  lever 
to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  act  by 
the  compression  of  air  within  the  chamber,  turn 
the  tank,  and  periodically  flush  the  closet. 

11,190,  Sliding  Window- Sashes.  T.  P.  Descou-. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  means 
whereby  window-sashes  may  be  left  open,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  without  the  liability  of  their  being 
opened  from  the  outside.  Stops  or  guards  are  used 
which,  after  they  have  been  moved  to  allow  the 
sashc3  to  bo  opened  beyond  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
stops,  automatically  resume  their  position  and 
operation. 

2,434.  Mallets.  H.  Gribble. 

A  hollow  cylinder  is  cast  with  taper  openings,  so- 
that  the  shaft  fits  tight  without  the  use  of  wedges. 
The  bard  wood  head  projects  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  forms  a  neat  and  efficient  mallet. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  2. — 13,791,  J.  Davies  and  W.  Lloyd-Davies 
Ridge  Capping  and  Tiles,  &c.  13,807,  VV.  Cussans," 
Fasteners,  Bolts,  and  Hinges  for  Windows  &c. 

Sept.  3. — 13,847,  J.  &  H.  Wilson,  Ornamenting 
and  Decorating  CeiliDgs  and  Walls.— 13  851,  W. 
Greaves,  Chimney  Top  or  Cowl.— 13,872,  P.  Parsons' 
Moistening,  Heating,  and  Ventilating  Factories.— 
13,880,  M.  Griswold  and  W.  Atterbury,  Sheet  or 
Window  Glass. 

Sept.  4.-13,915,  T.  Kershaw,  Door  Knobs  and' 
Furniture.— 13,942,  L.  Bbhm  and  K.  Rumpf,  Tip- 
Carts.— 13,953,  C.  Crabtree,  Drain-pipes.— 13,961, 

A.  Brooke,  Hunt  Door  Knobs. 

Sept.  5. — 13,972,  J.  Hatton,  Chimney-pots. _ 

13,976,  W.  Farr,  Wood-Block  Flooring.— 13,980, 

R.  Macdonald.  Syphon  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets. — 13,984,  E.  Hoyle,  Double- threaded  Screw 
for  Wood.— 13,997,  A.  Spencer,  Metal  Floors 
Buildings,  &c.— 14,004,  B.  Nieuhaus  and  J.  Gaetcke’ 
Controlling  Apparatus  for  Doors,  &c. —14  009  H. 


*  See  “Theory  and  Practice  of  IIvdro-Mechanius  •> 
1885,  p.  30. 
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Jones,  Chimney  Cowl  or  Hood. — 14,018,  R.  Brown, 
Portable  Rain-water  Pipes. 

Sept.  6.-14,042,  D.  Law  and  others,  Automatic 
Flushing  Cisterns. 

Sept.  7.-14,137.  B.  Malcolm  and  W.  Pennington, 
Holding  Sliding  Windows  in  any  required  position. 
— 14,145,  P.  Hoy  and  J.  Jones,  Drainage.— 14,163, 
J.  Kirk,  Machine  for  Squaring,  Bevelling,  MitreiDg, 
or  Trimming  Wood. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,107,  S.  Cochrane,  Shutter,  Door,  and  Window 
Protectors.— 7,837,  W.  Byatt,  Latches  or  Bolts.— 
8,551,  A.  Sutherland,  Flushing  Apparatus. — 9,331, 
F.  and  J.  Rowson,  Syphon  Flushing  Cistern. — 
10,663,  C.  Winton,  Preventing  Sewer-gas  escaping 
into  houses,  &c.— 11,449,  J.  Moreton,  Imitation  of 
Inlaying.— 11,843,  W.  Wise,  Extension  Ladders. — 
11,901,  E.  Truman,  Sanitary  Arrangements  of 
Buildings,  kc.— 11,904,  E.  Cubbon,  Water-closets. 
— 12,053,  F.  Abbey,  Fire-ranges  or  Grates.— 12,126, 
J.  and  A.  Duckett,  Water-closets. — 12,147,  C. 
Darrah,  Pedestal  Water-closets. — 12,306,  R.  Swales, 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 12,333,  E. 
Kerry,  Heating  Greenhouses  or  other  Buildings. — 
12,4S3,  R.  Thompson,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water- 
closets.— 12,829,  T.  Metham,  Joiner’s  Clamp. — 
12,836,  W.  Gordon,  Water  Cisterns  or  Tanks. — 
12,889,  T.  Smith  and  R.  Wager-Tayler,  Cement  or 
Arti6cial  Stone.— 12,890,  T.  Smith  and  R.  Wager- 
Tayler,  Cement  or  Artificial  Stone.-  13,004,  T. 
Routledge,  Sash-fastener. — 13,007,  H.  Beaumont, 
Bolts  for  Doors,  Gates,  kc. — 13,008,  J.  Wilson, 
Fire-resisting  Flooring,  &c. — 13,009,  J.  Wilson  and 
others,  Fire-resisting  Partitions  and  Walls. — 
13,050,  T.  Hyatt,  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials. 
—13,203,  J.  MacMahon,  Composition  for  Arresting 
Decay  in  Wood. — 13,383,  H.  Perry,  Cornices  for 
Rooms. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Ttco  Months. 

14,158,  D.  Clohesy,  Under-cutting  or  Dovetail¬ 
ing  Wood,  Stone,  &c. — 14,963,  E.  Cox  Walker  and 
A.  Swinton,  Electric  Bells  and  Signals. — 15,136, 
E.  Cain,  Weather  Strips  of  Doors  for  Excluding 
Draughts. — 15,543,  E.  Newton.  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ings.— 16,131,  A.  McKechnie,  Stone-dressing  Tool. 
— 16,323  A.  Bouvier  and  J.  Billorh,  Bricks,  Tiles, 
&c.— 16,408,  J.  Sharpies,  Flushing  Pans  of  Water- 
closets.— 9,726,  F.  Bolus,  Sewer  Gas  Preventive 
Pipe. — 12,457,  W.  Bunting,  jun.,  Water-cloBets. — 
12,501,  J.  Darby,  Joints  for  Pipes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

8bft.  9. — By  Dkbbnham,  Tbwsox,  &  Co.  (at  Lowestoft). 
Lowestoft  —  The  Crown  Meadows,  containing 

10a.  3r.  36p.,  f . £3,500 

7  and  8,  Crown-st.,  c.,  r.  £21.  10s.  p.a . .  250 

Sbpt.  10. — By  Wagstaff  &  Wabman. 
Chelsea— 22  and  23,  8tanford-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8,  r.  £67.  12s.  p.a . . . .  390 

Battersea — 136,  Battersea  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  £11,  r  £12.  18s.  p.a .  195 

Mildmay  Park— 53,  Queen  Margaret’s-grove,  u.t. 

69  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  15s.,  r.  £41.  12s.  p.a .  268 

Sett.  12.— By  Newbon  &  Hauding. 
Holloway— 4,  Tufnell  Park-road,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10.  10s.,  e  r.  £60  p.a .  600 

Islington  47.  Orchard-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £2. 10s., 

r.  £23.  8s  p  a .  160 

29,  Ecclesbourne  -rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

r.  £29  p.a . 270 

Stoke  Newington— 111,  81iakespeare-rd.,  n.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  r.  £46.  16s.  p.a .  205 

Commercial-road  East — F.g.r.  of  £18.  16b.  p.a., 

reversion  in  21  yrs .  306 

By  Gbo.  Nkwman. 

Regent's  Park— 26,  Elsworthy-rd.,  u.t,  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £100  p.a .  900 

[Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  nnexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
eq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &e.J  _ 


MEETINGS. 

8ATUBDAY,  SBI'TBMBBB  21. 

Glasaoto  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Ferguslie 
Park,  Woodside  House,  and  Coats’  Memorial  Church, 
Paisley. 

Tdbsday,  Septembbb  24. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  David  Bar¬ 
clay,  lion.  President,  on  “  Perspective.” 

Wkdnbsday,  Sbptembkb  25. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Directors.  8.30  p.m. 

Satubday,  Sbptf.mbbb  28. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. — Home  Counties’  District  Meeting  at  Wimble¬ 
don.  Mr.  Santo  Crimp  will  read  a  short  paper  on 
“  Wimbldon  and  its  Public  Works,"  after  which  a  visit 
will  be  made  to  the  Sewage  Farm. 


The  German  National  Monument  to  the 
late  Emperor  William. — On  Sept.  4,  the  day 
fixed  for  sending  in  competitive  designs  for  the 
national  monument  of  the  Emperor  William, 
144  works,  including  forty-seven  models,  were 
received  at  Berlin.  An  exhibition  of  the 
designs  will  be  held  after  the  jury  have  made 
their  awards. 


Hltswllamtt. 

School  Board  Contracts. — Brief  reports 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  of 
one  or  two  “  meetings  of  Metropolitan  builders  ” 
to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  London 
School  Board  in  merging  the  jobbing  work  at 
the  Board  schools,  at  present  done  by  143  small 
builders,  into  the  hands  of  six  large  ones. 
According  to  the  Standard,  Mr.  Barnes,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  London  School  Board, 
attended,  and  told  the  meeting  that  there  were 
not  more  than  ten  members  of  the  Board 
responsible  for  the  change.  It  was  done  by  a 
little  side  committee,  sitting  during  the 
vacation ;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  one 
firm  had  been  given  the  work  oE  150  schools  he 
told  the  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  He  believed  in  local¬ 
isation  in  such  matters  rather  than  centralisa¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  big  firms  did  the  work  at  what 
in  some  cases  was  bound  to  be  a  loss,  depend 
upon  it  the  value  would  be  taken  out  in  another 
way.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  the  injustice  of  the 
matter,  that  he  now  offered  to  introduce  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  that  meeting  to  the  School  Board. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Lawrence  Stevens,  L.C.C.) 
said  all  the  small  builders  were  being  paid  what 
was  due  to  them  from  the  School  Board,  which, 
he  supposed,  meant  dismissal ;  but  if  the  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  with  the  large  firms  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  small  builders  might 
agitate  for  the  future.  Mr.  T.  F.  Stonelake,  a 
late  member  of  the  Board,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  School  Board  had  done  that  which  was 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
because  large  builders  at  a  distance  could  not 
do  the  work  so  cheaply  as  the  men  on  the 
spot.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  meeting  individually  should  wait  upon 
their  respective  representatives  at  the  School 
Board  to  lay  the  matter  properly  before  them. 
Thanks  to  the  speakers  closed  the  proceedings, 
about  which  we  should  perhaps  have  been  able 
to  say  more  had  we  been  asked  to  send  a  re¬ 
porter  to  the  meetings.  For  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves,  the  promoters  of  the 
meetings  did  not  extend  this  courtesy  to  us. 

Re-decoration  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre. — 
From  some  particulars  which  have  been  sent  to 
us,  we  learn  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  feeling  that  the  existing  decoration  and 
upholstery  had  become  somewhat  dull  with  the 
effect  of  time,  called  in  Mr.  Romaine-  Walker, 
architect,  to  advise  with  them  and  suggest  a  new 
scheme  of  colour.  It  so  happened  that  some  two 
years  or  so  ago  the  same  architect  had  re-con- 
structed  a  portion  of  the  theatre,  and  adopted  the 
Indian  style.  This  has  now  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  auditorium.  The  present 
scheme  of  colour  is  white,  turquoise-blue,  and 
indigo.  The  greyish-white  ground,  with  foliage 
and  ornament  in  the  two  blues,  are  relieved  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  theatre  with  a  little  gold. 
The  ceiling  is  a  design  of  enclosing  lines  and 
pine  ornament,  the  cove  a  series  of  upright 
Oriental  ornament  connected  with  a  curved  leaf, 
making  a  cusped  fringing  to  ceiling.  The  span¬ 
drels  of  the  arches  are  edged  with  a  border  to 
transform  the  effect  of  the  Gothic  arch  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  Indian,  the  spandrel  being 
filled  with  a  large  Oriental  ornament  in  the  blue 
and  white  colouring.  Feeling  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  which  had 
become  almost  black  with  years,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  many  cleanings,  did  not  fit  in  with  this 
style  of  ornament  or  colouring,  it  has  been 
carefully  covered  over  with  oiled  paper  and 
canvas,  the  latter  beiDg  decorated,  and  can  at 
any  time  be  uncovered  and  the  picture  dis¬ 
closed.  The  private  boxes,  &c.,  are  papered 
with  an  Indian  pattern  paper  in  the  same  colour, 
in g,  which  is  carried  round  the  panels  of 
circles  and  through  the  whole  auditorium- 
The  curtains,  resters,  seating  and  carpet  are 
blues  of  the  various  shades,  and  being  entirely 
new  and  so  arranged  as  to  come  in  with  the 
general  scheme  of  colour.  The  passages,  stair¬ 
cases,  corridors,  &c.,  are  treated  in  an  entirely 
opposite  key  of  colour.  The  walls  are  white, 
the  dados  and  decoration  in  cerise,  carpets, 
draperies,  &c.,  all  being  in  the  same  key.  The 
vestibule  lobby  into  stalls  being  some  time  back 
constructed  in  a  light  Louis  Seize  style,  the 
decoration  is  carried  out  in  the  same  style  with 
salmon  colour  silk  draperies,  kc.  The  decora¬ 
tions,  upholstery,  and  carpets  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  &  Co., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  k  Tanner,  architects.  The  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  remarkably  short 
space  of  fourteen  days. 


The  Rating  of  Machinery. — An  im¬ 
portant  and  largely  attended  meeting  of  manu¬ 
facturers  from  all  parts  of  England  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol  (Mr. 
W.  F.  Fox,  of  Nottingham,  in  the  chair),  to 
consider  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
assess  all  kinds  of  machinery  to  the  local 
rates,  and  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
those  affected.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  a  national  society  for  the  exemption  of 
machinery  from  rating  be  formed  among  the 
machinery  users  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  manufacturers  to  resist  illegal 
and  excessive  assessments.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts 
against  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Somersetshire 
Quarter  Sessions  in  respect  of  the  machinery  in 
the  mills  in  the  Chard  Union,  and  to  promote  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  which  shall  declare  the  law 
and  render  it  free  from  any  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Humphreys  Davies,  F.S.I.,  of  London, 
was  appointed  Secretary,  and  arrangements  ; 
were  made  for  a  thorough  organisation  of  the  : 
affected  interests  throughout  the  country.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  were  paid  or  promised  amounting  to  : 
upwards  of  2,000Z.  The  feeling  of  all  those  : 
present  was  expressed  strongly  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  of  great  national  importance,  and  that  l 
to  rate  machinery  would  be  to  place  our  manu-  ■ 
facturers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competing  : 
with  foreign  countries,  as  it  would  largely  \ 
increase  the  cost  of  production  here,  while  : 
abroad  no  such  imposts  exist. 

Insanitary  Areas  in  Clerkenwell. — It  is  i 

stated  that  Dr.  Griffith,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Clerkenwell,  has  made  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  London  County  Council  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  localities  which,  in  his  opinion,  i 
are  insanitary,  and  should  be  done  away  with,  i 
The  newly-appointed  authority  are  likely  to  t 
have  their  hands  full,  and  it  will  need  some  < 
nice  discrimination  to  distinguish  between  t 
demolition  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  < 
vestries  and  district  boards,  and  for  which,  l 
under  Torrens’  Act,  no  compensation  is  x 
given,  and  the  improvement  of  sanitary  ] 
areas,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  \ 
the  London  County  Council  under  Cross’s  Act  : 
at  considerable  public  expense.  We  trust  the  i 
ratepayers  will  not  begrudge  the  cost  of  the  re-  ? 
moval  of  these  plague-spots  from  London.  It: 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  errors  of  the  past ; 
can  be  undone  without  some  burden  being  cast  51 
upon  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  s 
but  it  behoves  the  Council  to  see  that  we  in  our  n 
time  are  not  guilty  of  mistakes  that  a  future: 
generation  will  have  to  redeem,  for  London  1 
must  have  spent  in  health  improvements: 
already  not  far  short  of  two  millions,  in  addi-  i 
tionto  the  amounts  which  have  been  expended: 
by  private  householders. — Lancet. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English  1 
iron  market  continues  exceedingly  strong,  andu 
there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of  activity.  Therer 
is  a  revival  in  pig-iron  all  round,  consumersr 
coming  forward  more  readily.  The  Glasgow: 
warrant  market  has  been  firmer  this  week  than; 
last,  with  prices  advancing,  and  Scotch  makers:, 
have  again  advanced  their  quotations,  some  o£c 
the  brands  being  as  much  as  3s.  a  ton  dearerti 
than  last  week.  Middlesbrough  pig  has  moved: 
up  3d.  a  ton.  Rates  of  Lancashire  and  Mid-c 
land  pigs  are  stiff  er.  It  is  only  in  north- wests 
hematites  that  a  relapse  has  taken  place,  the: 
price  of  mixed  numbers  having  dropped  from: 
57s.  6d.  to  65s.  3d.  A  considerable  rise  hass 
taken  place  in  old  materials.  Finished  iron: 
continues  in  active  demand,  and  prices  are: 
very  stiff.  The  previous  activity  of  trade  and: 
hardness  of  values  are  maintained  in  steehi 
Shipbuilders  are  still  very  busy  while  bookingl 
fresh  orders.  Engineering  establishments  keep: 
fully  employed. — Iron. 

Proposed  Forth,  and  Clyde  Canal. — j 

Some  of  the  Scottish  newspapers  appear  to  bdi 
alive  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  subject  that  it  is 
worth  while  appearing  to  know  something]! 
about.  The  Scottish  Leader  last  week,  aftet: 
alluding  gracefully  to  the  fact  that  the  Builde'ft 
had  some  time  ago  drawn  attention  to  the’ 
subject,  proceeds  to  annex  a  considerable  pon 
tion  of  one  of  our  former  articles,  word  foil 
word,  as  its  own  :  a  proceeding  complimentary: 
to  us,  no  doubt,  but  not  very  creditable  to  th(t 
Scottish  Leader. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — Under  the  ausi 
pices  of  this  Institute,  a  Health  Exhibition  ana 
Congress  are  to  be  opened  at  Worcester  oi| 
Tuesday  next. 
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Lady  Jones. — The  widow  of  the  late 
City  Architect,  Sir  Horace  Jones,  died  suddenly, 
a  few  days  ago,  at  Dieppe,  where  with  her  little 
daughter  she  was  spending  the  holidays.  Lady 
Jones,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age,  was  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  City  Press'),  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Patch,  an  eminent  conveyancer  of  bygone  days, 
and  was  an  amiable,  unostentatious  lady,  and  her 
death  will  be  deplored  by  many  attached 
friends.  We  learn  that  the  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault,  by  the  side  of  the  late 
Sir  Horace,  at  Norwood  Cemetery  on  the  11th 
inst.  Amongst  those  present  at  the  grave  were 
Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Sir  John 
B.  Monckton,  Town  Clerk  of  London. 

Land  Sale  in  Kent. — We  understand  that 
“  Meopham  Court,”  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Crookes,  has  been  sold  by  Meesrs.Osborn  &Mercer, 
of  London,  with  about  436  acres  of  land,  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Tweddell,  who  has  for  some  time 
past  been  renting  “  Provender,”  near  Faversham. 
The  Meopham  Court  Estate  comprises  about  1,350 
acres,  and  about  170  acres  of  building  land  ad¬ 
joining  or  near  to  the  station  at  Meopham,  are 
going  to  be  offered  by  auction  at  Gravesend,  on 
October  9,  in  small  lots  of  2  acres  and  upwards. 
The  remainder  of  the  estate,  we  are  informed, 
will  be  retained  by  Mr.  Crookes. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Pins? — As  a  sug¬ 
gestive  indication  of  the  number  of  pins 
brought  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  into 
the  City  of  London  and  there  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  we  may  mention  that 
one  wholesale  house  placed  an  order  with  a 
Stroud  firm  this  season  for  six  tons  weight  of 
these  useful  little  articles. —  Warehousemen  and 
Drapers'  Trade  Journal. 

Clown  and  Barlborough  Sewerage.— 
The  Worksop  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
instructed  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of 
Nottingham,  to  prepare  schemes  for  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  Clown  and 
Barlborough. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Laying  Water  Main3  . 

Kosdmaking  and  Paving  Works  . 

Widening  Bridge,  Ac . 

Krection  of  Visitors’  Room,  Ashford  School... 

New  Coastguard  Station,  Deal . 

Superstructure  of  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

Enlargement  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Couladon  ... 
Completion  of  Passages  on  Estates . 

Ep9om  Local  Board . 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Stockport  Couuty  Boro’ 
WestLond.  Sch.  Dist. 

Admiralty . 

London  County  Council 
do. 

Toxteth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 

Sewerage  aud  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Storage  Reservoir,  &c . 

Street-Making  Works . . 

Engine  and  Deep  Well  Pump  . 

Extension  of  Workhouse  Laundry  and  Kitchen 

Commissioners  . 

Bingley  Local  Board  ... 

Yeadon  Water  Co . 

Southend  Local  Board 

Hackney  Union  . 

Chelsea  Guardians  . 

Erection  of  Batb9,  Plumbing  Works,  Ac . 

Broken  Blue  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Stables . . . . . 

Women's  Workroom,  Harrow. rd.  Workhouse 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Purification  Works . 

School  ann  Outbuildings,  Ac.,  Guildford  . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Deighton . 

Ac.,  Local  Board  . 

St.  Helen’s  Corp  'ration 
Romford  Local  Board... 

Southampton  Corp . 

Paddington  Guardians 
Grays  Thurrock  L.  B. 

Kingston  H.  S.  A . 

The  Committee . 

Huddersfield  County 
Boro’  . 

Official  . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

A.  M.  Fowler  . 

Official  . 

do. 

G.  T.  Hine . 

< '.  H.  Howell  . 

John  Price . 

Official  . 

A.  E.  Preston  . 

do. 

P.  Dodd . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  B.  Everard  . 

G.  J.  C.  Broom  .... 

Official  . 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  . 
A.  &  C.  Harston  .... 

Official  . 

W.  H.  Hope . 

R.  8.  Dugdale  . 


Greenheart, 

Teak,  E.I . 

°  oia.U.S.., 
Canada... 


. ton 

. load 

...foot  cube 
. load 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


..fathom 


Kim  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Cauada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow  .. 

Lath,  Dantsic . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac.,.. 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  .etd.100 

,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd . 

K’g*  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

„  2nd  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ao . 

,,  Bpruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

8t.  Domingo,  oargo  average  . . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  „  . . 

Honduras 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Ac.,  Local  Board  . 

River  Cam  Bridges 

Committee . 

Keighley  Corporation... 
Handsworth  Local  Bd. 

Assistant  Clerk,  Borough  Engineer’s  Office... 
Road  Foreman  . 

31.  per  week 

Not  stated  ... 
do. 

21.  per  week 


do. 

Sept.  30th 
Not  stated 


17  10 
10  10 
11  0 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.) 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  additions  to  “TheDargle.” 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Mullen.  Mr.  John  Ladds, 
architect,  4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.  : — 

Caplen  A  Redgrave,  Croydon* . £155  6  0 

*  Accepted. 


Box,  Turkey . 

Rose,  Rio . 

. ton 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

. foot 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  900  ft.  lineal  of  9  in.  stone- 
rare  pipe  sewer,  with  manholes,  Ac.,  in  Magpie  Hall- 
lane,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  8.  Cregeen, 
surveyor : — 

W.  A  J.  Woodhams . £111  0  0 

E.  Peill  A  Sons .  98  0  0 

T.  Lansbury  (accepted) .  76  0  0 


4  0  0  13  0  0 

15  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  6  0  1  0 


Walnut,  Italian  .. 

METALS. 

Ikon— 

Pig,  in  Scotland . ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

,,  „  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Coppbb- 


0  0  0  0  0  0 
6  0  0  6  6  0 


7  0  0  7  10  0 


.  ton 


8heets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Ybli.ow  Mbtax... . 

Lbad- 

Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  , 

8heet,  English  . 

Tis— 

Banra . . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . . . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Bars  . 

Refined . 

Zinc— English  sheet  ..... 


66  0  0  0  0  0 

43  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0  6* 


...ton  93  0  0  0  0  0 

.  92  0  0  0  0  0 


.  95  0  0  0  0  0 

.  96  0  0  0  0  0 

.  97  0  0  0  0  0 

...too  2-1  0  0  24  1  0  0 


CROYDON. — For  painting  at  the  Union  Infirmary, 
Mayday-road,  Croydon,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  F.  West, 
architect,  Coombe-road,  Croydon.  Quantities  not  sup¬ 
plied  : — 

Cox  A  Woolard,  Thornton-heath . £1,270  0  0  ! 

Josolyne  A  Yonng,  Borough,  S.E .  991  0  0 

D.  W.  Barker,  Croydon  .  930  0  0 

A.  Barton,  Sydenham  . 819  0  0 

F.  P.  Marwood  A  Co.,  West  Ken¬ 
sington  . 790  0  0 

Smith  A  Sons.  South  Norwood  .  777  0  (» 

E.  Scase,  Surhiton-hill  ...  .  720  0  0 

Hammond  A  8on,  Greenwich  .  660  0  0 

H.  Fullager,  Kingsland-road  .  614  0  0 

T.  E.  Dartnell,  Croydon  .  603  0  0 

G.  E.  Bryan,  South  Norwood .  697  0  0 

M.  Batchelor,  East  Maidstone .  690  13  0 

F.  J.  Wicks,  Willesden  Park  .  670  0  0 

G.  Withers,  Camberwell  .  567  6  0 

C.  W.  Fox,  Anerley-road .  567  0  0 

W.  J.  Penfold,  Upper  Sydenham  .  669  17  0 

C.  Shaw,  Lavender-hill .  660  0  0 

W.  F.  Hadlord,  Dover  .  649  0  0 

Gardner  A  Llewellyn,  Croydon  . 536  10  0 

Blaekmore,  Craker,  A  Co.,  Croydon  ...  522  14  0 

J.  C.  Hunt,  Southsea .  606  0  0 

W.  G.  Lilly,  Whitcombe-street,  W.C.  479  0  0 

Akers  A  Co.,  8outh  Norwood .  476  0  0 

W.  Beadle,  Penge  .  4-48  0  0 

J.  Hole,  Sutton  .  438  0  0 

Barber  A  Oliver,  Hove,  Sussex  .  399  0  0 

W.  A  P.  Hards,  Croydon  .  390  0  0 

Stewart  A  Co.,  Walworth .  342  0  0 

J.  C.  Fuller,  Lee-road  .  334  0  0  ! 


COLCHE8TER. — For  building  new  billiard-room,  for 
the  Colchester  Conservative  Club.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start, 
architect,  Colchester : — 

J.  Grimes,  Colchester  . £240  0  0 

A.  Baker,  Colchester .  231  5  0 

T.  J.  Ward,  Colchester  (accepted)  ...  220  0  0 

EAST  HAM  (Essex).  — For  the  erection  of  fourteen 
cottages,  for  Mr.  H.  Howard  : — 

Burgess  A  Algar,  Bromley,  E . £2,100  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

EGHAM. — For  two  houses  and  shops,  for  Mr.  J.  Powell. 
W.  Menzies,  architect : — 

Dicks,  Egham  . £547  0  0 

G.  Reavell.  Staines .  625  0  0 

W.  Gray,  Egham .  489  0  0 

LEYTON.— For  paving  with  Victoria  stone  the  follow¬ 
ing  roads,  viz.,  Millais,  Frith,  Calderon,  Ramsay, 

Trumpington.  Thorpe,  Melbourne,  Broxbourne,  Selby, 
Ranelagh,  Chelmsford,  Oakdale,  Queen’s,  Cranbonrne, 
Etchingham,  Nutfield,  Westdown,  Alexandra,  Worsley, 
and  Cary  roads,  for  the  Leyton  Local  Board.  Mr.  Wm. 
Dawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor: — 

Paving ,  Kerbing ,  <j-c. 

W.  Farrar . £8,407  9  9 

Nowell  A  Robson .  7,892  7  6 

Victoria  8tone  Company  .  7,610  2  3 

Wm.  Griffiths  (accepted) .  7,603  18  1 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co .  7,762  2  3 

Jloadmaking. 

J.  8.  Jackson  (accepted)  .  1,760  0  0 

J.  Reeves  .  1,879  10  4 

Eli  Wilson .  1,893  6  1 

Wm.  Griffiths  .  1,820  8  0 

W.  G.  Harris  .  1,889  2  10 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “  Camden  Head,” 
Bethnal  Green-road.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  88, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within: — 

A.  Hood  (accepted)... . £1,769  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  at  ‘‘The  George  and 
Dragon,"  Cleveland-street.  Fitzroy-square.  Mr.  jR.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  :  — 

Jackson  A  Todd  . £574  0  0 

Walker  .  527  0  0 

Hayworth  . .  621  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co .  615  0  0 

Stephenson  . 496  0  0 

Ivory  .  495  0  0 

Davies  (accepted)  .  450  0  0 

Gasjitter, 

Winn  (accepted) . £150  0  0 


THE  BUILDER. 
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LONDON. — Fortlie  erection  of  new  Mission  Church  of 
8t.  Frideswide,  F  dlett-street,  E»st  India  Dock-r  ad,  E., 
for  the  Christ  Cbnrch  Oxford  Mission.  Mr.  It.  Willey, 
architect,  60, I.udgate-hill,  K.C. :  • 

Burmm  S  8ous  . £1.209  0  0 

Woodward  &  Co . 4,111  0  0 

Smith  .  9,976  0  0 

Martin.  Wells,  &  Co .  3,789  0  0 

Holland  (accepted)  .  3,6G0  0  0 


LO  VDON.  ■ —  For  hall,  bill'ard  -  room,  dressing  -  rooms, 
&c.,  for  the  Holborn  Gladstonian  Club,  Devonshire-street, 
Theobald’s-road,  W.C.  Messrs.  Vinter  &  Holland,  archi¬ 
tects,  3.  Little  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  — 


Kellaw.iy . £1,350  0  0 

Banks  .  897  0  0 

Lamg  &  Son  .  ...  .  838  0  n 

Wells  A  Sons .  885  0  0 

Young  &  Lonsdalo  (amended)  ...  80j  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Pitt’s  Head’’ 
public-house,  Goswell-road,  K.C.,  for  Mr.  M.  Levy  — 

Hawkins . £114  0  0 

Wilson  .  110  0  0 

Kcllaway  .  107  0  0 

Burgess  &  Algar,  Bromley,  E.*  .  91  10  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.  For  rebuilding  granary  at  Rotherhithe- 


8'reet.  S  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Kdwi 

Kirk  A  Randell  . 

Lea . . . 

.1,  A  .1.  Greenwood  .... 

A.  White  &  Co . 

Sabey  A  Son,  Islingtoi 


.  A.  R.  Stenuing, 
i  Crockett  -. — 

. £1,207  0  0 

.  1.184  0  0 

.  1,0*1  0 


97* 


0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  St.  Columb's  Parochial  Hall, 
Notting  Hill,  for  the  R«v.  Canon  Trench.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftm  Brock,  F.S.A.,  architect:  — 

Mark  . £18*  O  O 

De«sham  .  4*5  0  O 

Kynoch&Co .  420  0  0 

To/  -r  .  41*  O  0 

Bowden  (accepted) . 350  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  “The  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde,”  Southwick-street.  Paddington.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lew- 
cock,  a-ehitect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  : — 

Spencer  A  Co.  (accepted) .  £950  0  0 

Heath  (accepted) .  114  0  0 

OanJUter. 

Steadman  (accepted) .  45  0  0 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  at  “  The  Prince  of  Wales ” 
tavern,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock, 
architect.  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  : — 

Sp.'ucsr  &  Co.  (accepted) .  £730  0  0 

LONDON  — For  works  at  "  The  Windsor."  427,  Strand. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  88,  B.aliopigate-street, 
Within  :— 

Gusfiltings. 

Winn  (accepted) . £310  0  0 

Pewterivg  and  Counter*. 

Heath  (a:cepted)  .  365  0  0 


LONDON.— For  supplying  and  fixing  wainscoat  oak 
panelling  on  staircase  an  1  hall  at  19.  Green-street,  Park- 
lane,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Malcolm.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sienhouse, 
architect. : — 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £230  0  0 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  supplying  and  laying  osk,  Ac., 
parquet  den  at  Lincoln-circus,  The  Park,  Nottingham, 
for  Mr  T.  Hill.  Mr.  J.  A.  Stenhouie,  architect  :  — 

C.  Hindley  &  8ons  (accepted) . £250  0  0 


RE  ADING.— Forproposed  Mission  Hall  and  class-rooms, 
Oxford-road,  Reading.  Messrs.  Rumble  A  Knight,  archi¬ 
tects,  Town-hall  Chambers.  Reading.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood,  33,  Argyll -street,  London,  W.  :  — 

Castell . £1,409  0  0 

Goodchild  .  1,360  0  0 

Cook  .  1,369  0  0 

Esst .  1,256  0  0 

B ott rill  . 1,240  0  0 


UPTON  PARK  (Essex 
dence,  for  Mr.  .las.  King 

Perry  . 

Burgess  A  Algar  ... 
Butler  (accepted)  .. 


:).  -For  the  erection  of  villa  resi- 


£630  0  0 
610  n  0 
607  0  O 


WILLESDEN. — For  erecting  three  private  houses  at 
Willesden,  for  Mr.  Roscoe  : — 

Cowley  A  Drake  (accepted)  . £1,000  0  0 


WILLESDEN.  — For  new  workshops,  stores,  Ac.,  at 
Willesden,  for  Messrs.  Taylor  A  Tucker.  Mr.  Stokes, 
architect.  Broad-street,  E.C.  :  — 

Cowlev  A  Drake,  Willesden  Green, 

N.W.  (accepted)  .  £1,120  0  0 


WIVENHOE  (Essex). — For  new  schools,  residences, 
board  room,  Ac.,  for  the  Wivenhoe  School  Board.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Colchester:  — 


Mackenzie,  Clacton-on-Sea  ..  . £12,889  0  0 

Runnadcs,  Halstead .  10,762  0  0 

Saint  A  Son,  St.  Ives  .  10,660  0  O 

Diss,  CoHiester .  10,163  0  0 

Coe,  Ipswich  . 10,058  0  0 

Grirnwood  A  Son.  Sudbury  .  9,983  0  0 

Etlwood  A  Son,  Sandy,  Beds .  9,595  0  0 

(Mem.  Colchester  .  9,095  0  0 

Dupont,  Colchester  .  8,593  0  0 

W.  J.  Day,  Clacton-on-Sea .  6,814  0  0 


WOODFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Woodford, 
for  Mr.  H.  Fish.  Mr.  E.  C.  P.  Hodgkinsoo,  architect,  22, 
Wellington-street,  Strand.  Mr.  B.  8 winstead,  surveyor, 
22,  Wellington-street,  Strand  : — 

Boyce  . £2,949  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  2,879  0  0 

Poeock,  Wood-green  (accepted)  .  2,633  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  ihe  Publishing  Oflice,  l»s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "  The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning’ t  pott . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

II.  S  Co.  (amount  should  b«  givon). — T.  .1.  F.  (too  late  for  reply 
this  week.) — C.  11.  B. — W.  B.  (should  send  amounts,  and  should  pre¬ 
pay  the  postage  ot  lists  of  tenders  or  other  items  of  news). — T.  C. — 
H.  J.  3.  &  Co.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  thesenrier.  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Noik.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It'c  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Lettors  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
a  lvertisemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERM8  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  dibkct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
la  any  part  of  ths  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  aunuiu 
Prstaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
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annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
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HOWARDS  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

8olid  J-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  (rom  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  W  ork,  Deors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieceB,  Stoves,  and  Healths. 
Architests’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wronght-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYN0H 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


.  The  stone  from  these  quarries 
I  is  known  as  the  "Weather 
)  BedB,”  and  iB  of  a  very 
j  crystalline  nature,  and  on- 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  mos* 

^  durable  stones  in  England. 
f  Is  of  the  same  crystalline  : 
\  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone,  , 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more  i 
v.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work.  , 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  i 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick  : 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free.  , 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A.  , 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.  , 


CEAIGLEITH  STONE. 

rvii-pi:  '  i  Rn  for  Staircases,  8teps,  and  Landings,  . 
o  p.um.iy  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear.  . 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY.  , 
S'lLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W.  . 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  i 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-  . 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[ADVT.  . 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for  r 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt-  . 


DEI 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK,  ,j 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK.: 

WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and  c 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W.  ' 


HOBBS,  HART, 

&  CO.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 

lor  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse  :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st.,  London,  N.\ 
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Excavations  at  Naukratis.* 

HE  excavations  at 
Naukratis,  so  ably 
begun  by  Mr.  Flin¬ 
ders  Petrie,  have 
added  very  largely 
to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  other 
arts  of  the  early 
Hellenic  race.  Hitherto  we  have  mostly 
been  able  only  to  study  the  richer  and  more 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Greeks,  hut  at 
Naukratis  we  have  the  novel  advantage  of 
being  allowed  to  investigate  the  aspect  and 
•construction  of  those  humbler  types  of  build¬ 
ings,  in  which  stone  and  marble  were  com¬ 
pletely  absent,  the  smaller  and  less  costly 
structures,  which,  during  most  periods,  must 
have  formed  the  bulk  even  of  such  wealthy 
■cities  as  Athens  or  Corinth. 

Naukratis  was  a  purely  commercial  settle¬ 
ment,  inhabited  by  Greek  merchants  and 
craftsmen,  who,  by  an  exceptional  favour  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  were  allowed  to 
live  and  carry  on  their  trade  at  one  of  the 
many  mouths  of  the  Nile  in  the  thickly-popu¬ 
lated  Delta  of  Egypt. 

With  such  a  conservative  race  as  the 
Egyptians,  distrustful  and  scornful  of 
foreigners,  proud  of  their  own  antiquity  of 
culture,  this  permission  for  the  foundation  of 
a  Greek  colony  was  a  quite  exceptional 
favour,  the  very  rarity  of  which  was  the 
essence  of  its  commercial  value,  and  as  such 
was  evidently  prized  and  made  full  use  of  by 
the  many  adventurous  spirits  of  Ionian 
•Greece. 

Traces  have  been  found  of  a  Greek  settle¬ 
ment  at  Naukratis,  dating  from  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.c.; 
and  when,  about  a  century  later  (c.  570  B.c.), 
the  usurper  Aahmes  (or  Amasis  as  Herodotus 
(II.,  178-9)  calls  him)  became  master  of  Egypt, 
he  renewed  and  extended  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Hellenic  merchants  of  this 
valuable  seaport. 

With  the  exception  of  a  period  of  invasion 
and  destruction,  probably  due,  as  Mr.  Gardner 
suggests,  to  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
the  prosperity  of  Naukratis  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  interrupted  down  to  the  second 

*  “Naukratis,”  Part  II.  By  E.  A.  Gardner,  M.A., 
with  an  Appendix  by  F.  LI.  Griffith,  B.A.  Sixth  Memoir 
.of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  (London;  Triibner  & 
Co.  1888.) 


century  A.D.,  when  one  of  its  citizens,  Athe- 
naeus,  wrote  the  famous  book  of  table-talk, 

“  The  Deipnosophists,”  which,  to  the  modern 
student  of  archeology,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  treatises  now  extant. 

This  second  volume  on  the  remains  of 
Naukratis  gives  us  a  very  minute  and  care¬ 
fully-described  account  of  the  excavations 
carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  now  the 
Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archeology 
at  Athens.  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  whose  power 
of  extracting  the  greatest  amount  of  accu¬ 
rate  information  from  even  the  most  scanty 
remains,  makes  him  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  explorers  who  has  ever  laboured  iu  such 
fields  of  research  as  these. 

With  explorations  of  this  kind,  minute, 
and,  above  all,  immediate,  observation  is  spe¬ 
cially  needed.  A  stone  or  marble  building 
will  await  the  leisure  of  successive  visitors ; 
but  the  crude  brick  walls  of  Naukratis  melt 
away  into  their  native  clay  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  after  they  are  exposed  even  to  such 
a  mild  and  almost  rainless  climate  as  that  of 
Egypt.  A  visit  to  the  site  of  Naukratis 
would  now  reveal  little  or  nothing  to  the 
student,  and,  therefore,  such  a  record  as  Mr. 
Gardner’s  becomes  doubly  valuable  when  the 
evidence  it  is  based  upon  has  passed  away. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  archae¬ 
ologists  have  realised  how  very  large  and 
important  a  part  was  played  by  simple  sun- 
dried  bricks  in  the  buildings,  both  secular  and 
religious,  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

As  Dr.  Diirpfeld  has  pointed  out,  even  the 
celebrated  Ileraion  at  Olympia  was  con¬ 
structed  with  walls  of  crude  brick  resting  on 
a  low  stone  plinth ;  originally,  the  columns  of 
its  peristyle  were  of  wood,  but  these  decayed 
one  by  one,  and  were  gradually  replaced  by 
stone  columns,  till  at  the  time  of  Pausanias’ 
visit  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  only  one 
of  the  original  wooden  pillars  remained.  See 
Paus.  V.,  xvi.,  1. 

So,  again,  the  circuit  walls  of  Athens  itself 
were  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
were  of  no  stronger  material  even  at  the  time 
when  Sulla  captured  Athens,  and  levelled  its 
fortification  walls  in  86  B.c. 

The  extraordinary  preservation  of  the  relief 
of  Dexileos  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  other 
fine  sepulchral  stclce  of  the  fourth  century 
b.c.,  is  mainly  due  to  their  having  been 
buried  in  the  fine  smooth  clay  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  bricks  of  the  walls  of  Athens.  The 
pre-historic  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tiryns  is 
another  and  a  very  early  example  of  the  use 


of  wooden  pillars  and  crude  brick  walls  on 
stone  footings,  methods  of  construction 
which,  especially  for  domestic  purposes,  seem 
to  have  survived  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Greece.  The 
real  fact  is  that  sun-dried  bricks  of  Greek 
manufacture  formed  a  very  much  stronger 
and  more  durable  wall  than  one  would 
naturally  suppose.  In  the  first  place,  very 
great  care  was  expended  on  the  making  of 
these  bricks,  as  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  II., 
cap.  iii.  The  clay  was  dug  long  before  it  was 
wanted,  and  it  was  exposed  to  the  frost  and 
rains  of  several  winters  in  order  that  all  the 
particles  might  be  thoroughly  disintegrated, 
and  a  quite  homogeneous  paste  made  by  beat¬ 
ing  and  tempering.  Pounded  pottery,  gravel, 
and  chopped  straw  were  kneaded  up  with  the 
clay  to  increase  its  toughness  ;  and,  after  it 
was  moulded  into  shape,  it  was  allowed  a 
long  time  of  probation,  so  that  each  brick 
might  be  thoroughly  dry  and  sound.  As 
Vitruvius  records,  a  decree  of  the  people  of 
Utica  ordained  that  none  of  these  bricks 
should  he  used  till  they  had  been  kept  for  five 
years  and  had  been  examined  and  passed  by 
“  the  district  surveyor.”  See  Vitr.,  II.,  iii., 
§2. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  nearly  all 
that  Vitruvius  writes  about  bricks,  lateres , 
refers  to  sun-dried  bricks.  As  a  rule,  in  the 
very  few  places  where  he  is  speaking  of  kiln- 
fired  bricks,  he  uses  the  word  testae.  The 
existing  bricks  used  in  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome  are  all  triangular  in  shape ;  and  these 
Vitruvius  never  mentions ;  the  fact  appa¬ 
rently  being  that  till  the  Christian  era  un¬ 
burnt  bricks  were  almost  exclusively  used  in 
Rome  for  walls,  though  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  paving  or  hypocaust  pillars,  kiln-fired 
bricks  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Another  most  vital  point  for  the  durability 
of  buildings  of  crude  brick  was  the  extreme 
excellence  of  the  stucco,  which  was  always 
used  to  protect  the  walls  from  the  weather. 
Examples  of  this  stucco  from  Naukratis  are 
harder  and  more  weatherproof  than  most 
English  freestone.  It  is  a  pure  white  in 
colour,  made  apparently  only  of  lime  and 
coarse  sand,  hut  is  so  hard  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  cut  or  even  scratch 
it  with  a  knife.  We  now  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  mix  our  stucco  or  mortar  with 
plain  water;  hut  in  ancient  times,  and  even 
during  the  Mediaeval  period,  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  large  amount  of  both 
labour  and  money  was  expended  in  making 
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really  good  mortar,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
extraordinary  hardness  of  ancient  examples 
probably  depends  on  some  substance,  such  as 
size,  tree-sap,  or  white  of  egg,  with  which  the 
sand  and  lime  were  tempered. 

Among  the  expenses  of  building  in  Medi- 
*eyal  England  we  often  find  that  eggs  to 
mix  with  the  mortar  are  an  important  item  : 
or  else  malt  to  make  a  “  wort  ”  was  bought 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  not  for  the  workmen  to  drink,  which 
would  now  seem  its  more  natural  use. 

In  some  parts  of  Britain,  especially  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  and  South  Wales,  a  good  many 
cottages  still  exist  which  are  built  of  mere 
blocks  of  sun-dried  clay  mixed  with  rushes  or 
straw.  The  only  protection  to  the  walls  from 
rain  and  frost  is  an  annual  coat  of  lime-white ; 
and  as  long  as  this  is  renewed  the  cottages 
seem  to  last  fairly  well.  We  can  easily 
imagine,  therefore,  how  durable  sun-dried 
brickwork  would  be  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Egypt,  when  protected  by  a  coating  of 
cement,  as  hard  as  one  of  the  best  magnesian 
limestones. 

The  crude  brick  buildings  of  Naukratis 
differ  from  those  of  towns  in  Greece  or  Italy 
in  having  no  plinth  or  footings  of  stone,— 
stone  not  being  obtainable  in  the  Kile  Delta. 
Again,  timber  for  building  purposes  was  very 
scarce  in  Egypt,  the  date  palm,  the  acacia, 
and  the  tamarisk  being  the  only  trees  which, 
now  at  least,  grow  to  any  size.  Thus  we  find 
that  most  of  the  temples  of  Naukratis  are 
built  without  pillars, — mere  cellae,  with  some¬ 
times  an  inner  chamber  or  adytum.  One  of 
these,  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  built,  as 
Mr.  Gardner  judges,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.,  is  peculiar  in  its  plan, 
having  no  front  wall  to  its  cello,  but  an 
open  end,  with  two  free  pillars  in  antis. 
These  pillars  were  rectangular  in  section, 
and  were  built  of  the  usual  sun-dried  bricks. 
No  doubt  an  open  screen  of  bronze  or  wood- 
lattice  shut  in  the  spaces  between  the  pillars 
and  the  antcr.  In  plan  this  little  temple 
closely  resembles  the  shrine  of  Nike  Apteros 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  built  about  the  same  time  as  that  at 
Naukratis.  In  both  cases  there  is  the  same 
peculiar  arrangement  of  free  pillars  or  pilas¬ 
ters  m  place  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the 
statue  of  the  deity  would  always  be  exposed 
to  view.  Another  still  smaller  temple,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Aphrodite,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
fragments  of  inscribed  pottery  which  Mr. 
Gardner  found  within  the  temenus,  is  well 
illustrated  with  plans  and  sections.  It  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  a  cella,  about  23  ft.  by  18  ft 
with  an  inner  sanctuary  about  8  ft.  by  18  ft! 
in  front  of  the  doorway  is  a  large  rectangular 
altar,  formed  by  low  walls  of  unbaked  brick, 
enclosing  an  inner  core  of  ashes.  A  flight  of 
four  steps  of  the  same  brick-work  leads  up  to 
the  front  of  the  altar  from  the  temple  door  : 
and  on  each  side  is  a  projection  on  which 
probably,  the  officiating  priests  stood.  The 
whoie  of  the  altar  and  its  steps  are  coated 
with  the  usual  hard  stucco. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  within  the 
tons  Mr  Gardner  found  two  curious 
wells  about  20  feet  deep,  each  lined  with 
cylinders  of  baked  clay,  about  3  ft.  4  in  in 
diameter  in  which  were  small  openings  to 
give  foot  hold,  and  so  allow  a  man  to  descend 

c1*e^n  °“‘  the,  ^e,  '  These  were’  of  course, 
choked  with  rubbish  i  but  one  of  them,  when 
cleared  out,  afforded  a  good  supply  of  pure 
fresh  water,  which  was  of  great  use  to  the 
excavating  workmen. 

Exactly  similar  cylinders  of  pottery  haye 
been  found  in  Phoenicia  and  in  Italy,  where 
they  were  often  used  to  give  access  to  sub¬ 
terranean  tombs.  The  Capitoline  Museum  in 
Kome  has  some  good  examples  of  these,  with 
loot-holes  precisely  like  those  of  the  Naukratis 


•u A.  Garc,ner  las  shown  in  his  excellent 

huift  „  d™8;,  ‘w  TTpl0  of  Aphrodite  was 
built  and  rebuilt  at  three  different  dates,  the 
cement  pavement  each  time  being  relaid  at 
a  higher  level  than  in  the  preceding  building. 
™d7  7  AttIe  caie  ™  to  secure 

fater  ffoun;lat,™s.  “d  the  walls  of  the  two 
later  temples  stand  partly  on  the  remains  of 


the  walls  of  the  previous  building,  and  partly 
on  the  made  ground,  in  what  seems  a  very 
reckless  manner. 

A  large  and  very  interesting  collection  of 
pottery,  much  of  it  inscribed  with  dedications 
to  various  favourite  deities  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks, — Aphrodite,  Hera,  Apollo,  and  the 
Dioscuri, — was  discovered  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
and  is  well  described  and  illustrated  in  his  book. 
One  richly-decorated  bowl  is  of  very  excep¬ 
tional  interest,  as  having  probably  been  dedi¬ 
cated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  early  Greek  architects  and 
sculptors,  the  celebrated  Rhoecus,  the  son  of 
Phila  of  Samos,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  architect  of  the  great  Temple  of  Hera  in 
Samos,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  being 
the  largest  he  had  ever  seen.  Rhoecus  is  also 
famous  for  his  skill  as  a  sculptor  in  bronze, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
bronze  casting, — meaning  probably  that  he 
was  the  first  to  make  castings  of  great  size. 

Rhcecus  worked  mostly  with  a  partner 
named  Theodorus,  who  was  no  less  famous  as 
having  been  the  architect  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, — probably 
the  second  important  temple  on  the  site. 
The  date  of  Theodorus  and  Rhcecus 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  and  this 
date  would  very  well  suit  the  palteographical 
character  of  the  dedicatory  inscription,  which 
runs  thus,  in  the  usual  form :  —  PoTkoc  y' 
dvt0i]Kt  r[y  ’Atpp^odiry,  “  Rhcecus  dedicated 
me  to  Aphrodite.”  The  general  character  of 
the  pottery,  which  mostly  seems  to  date  from 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  has 
been  described  in  the  previous  volume  on 
Naukratis.  A  large  proportion  of  it  consists 
of  the  local  fabrique,  with  elaborate  patterns 
in  red,  brown,  and  yellow  ochres  painted  on 
a  ground  of  white  “  slip,”  which,  under  the 
action  of  the  kiln  has,  in  many  cases,  become 
slightly  vitrified,  and  thus  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  enamel.  Mr.  Gardner  unfortunately  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  “  white  glaze,” — a  misleading 
term,  as  it  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  therefore 
should  rather  be  called  an  enamel  than  a  glaze. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the  early  mezza- 
maiolica  of  Central  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
pottery,  which  is  happily  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  is  a  flat  dish  or  pinax ,  on  which  is  a 
very  decorative  painting  of  a  winged  sphinx, 
in  red,  brown,  and  yellow  on  a  white  ground, 
of  that  special  fabrique  which  is  usually 
thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  Cyrenaica, 
a  wealthy  Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  The  sphinx  is  painted  with  much  deli¬ 
cacy  and  minute  detail,  with  a  very  limited 
use  of  incised  lines  for  the  inner  markings  of 
the  figure.  As  Mr.  Gardner  suggests,  this  fine 
pinax  probably  gives  a  very  fair  notion  of 
what  the  panel  paintings  of  the  early  Greeks 
were  like.  Though  this  sphinx  is  painted  on 
a  dish,  yet  the  holes  in  its  rim  for  suspension 
show  that  it  was  treated  like  an  easel  picture, 
being  hung  on  a  wall  purely  for  ornament,  a 
method  of  wall  decoration  which  survives  in 
some  of  the  Greek  islands  even  at  the  present 
day.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  nearly  every 
cottage  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  had  suspended 
to  its  walls  some  of  those  fine  dishes  of 
Persian  design  which  are  now  so  much  valued 
in  England  for  their  strongly  decorative  effect. 
Now,  however,  these  Rhodian  plates  can  be 
bought  more  easily  in  London  or  Paris  than 
in  their  native  island. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Cyrenaic  and  Nau- 
kratian  class  of  pottery,  with  painted  decora¬ 
tion  on  a  delicate  and  rather  soft  creamy 
ground,  is  quite  unfit  for  the  wear-and-tear 
of  actual  use,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
specially  intended  for  ornament,  either  in 
private  houses  or  as  votive  offerings  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  Greek  painted  vase  of  any  kind 
which  shows  any  signs  of  wear,  though  it  is 
common  enough  to  see  ancient  pottery  which 
has  been  broken,  and  then  carefully  mended 
with  rivets  of  bronze  or  lead. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  general  plan  of  this  im¬ 
portant  quarter  of  Naukratis  shows  the 
complicated  lines  of  the  narrow  streets,  and 
the  outline  of  each  block  or  insula.  The 


inner  walls  of  the  houses  had  perished! 
too  completely  to  be  distinguishable. 
The  houses  appear  to  have  been  small,, 
wholly  built  of  crude  brick,  with  coatings  of 
similar  stucco  to  that  used  in  the  temples, 
decorated  in  some  very  simple  way  with, 
brilliant  blue  ( smalto )  and  ochre  pigments  of 
different  tints. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  in  point  of  illustrations  is 
superior  to  Part  I.  The  plans  and  sections 
are  ingeniously  devised  so  as  to  show  clearly 
a  variety  of  different  dates  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  photographic  representations  of 
the  pottery  are,  in  most  cases,  very  successful. 


“MASONIC  REPRINTS.” 

BY  WYATT  PAPWORTH. 

HE  first  volume  of  these  has  lately 
been  published.*  It  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  connexion  with  the 
History  of  Freemasonry,  and  rela¬ 
tively  so  with  Architecture,  and  as  such  is 


brought  to  the  notice  of  the  many  readers, 
architects,  and  others,  members  or  not  of  the 
Society.  The  Table  of  Contents  shows  that 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix.  Part  I.  contains  a  facsimile  and  tran¬ 
script  of  the  great  “  Masonic  Poem  ” ;  another 
of  “  Urbanitatis  ” ;  and  portions  from  “  In¬ 
structions  for  a  Parish  Priest  ” ;  the  three 
originals  being  in  the  British  Museum.. 
Part  II.  contains  a  reprint  of  No.  51  of 
“The  Plain  Dealer,”  1724;  “An  Ode  to  the 
Grand  Khaibar,”  1726  (both  of  much  interest 
and  value) ;  “  A  Defence  of  Masonry,”  1738 ; 
and  “  Brother  Euclid’s  Letter  to  the  Author/7 
1738.  Part  III.  contains  “  A  Commentary  ” 
on  these  two  original  poems,  by  Mr.  R.  Fi. 
Gould,  the  present  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  and  the  author  of  the  carefully- 
written  “  History  of  Freemasonry  ”  reviewed 
in  the  Builder  of  1883  and  1885  (xliv., 
266 ;  xlv.,  37,  102 ;  xlviii.,  574,  608). 
The  “  Appendix  ”  contains  three  maps  show¬ 
ing  the  state  of  England  in  a.d.  627,  878, 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  j 
and  a  glossary  of  the  words  used  in  the  three 
facsimiles  supplied  by  the  editor,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Speth,  the  secretary  of  the  Lodge.  Having 
briefly  mentioned  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
it  will  be  well  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  open¬ 
ing  part  of  Mr.  Gould’s  “  Commentary  on  the 
Poem.”  He  begins  by  observing  that  there  are 
some  points  of  analogy  between  the  ancient 
Etruscans  and  the  modem  Freemasons  ;  there 
is  a  mystery  about  both.  The  earliest  Grand 
Lodge, — that  of  England, — was  established 
1717,  and  the  oldest  document  that  can 
any  wav  be  associated  with  the. 
Masonic  teachings  which  predicted  the  era 
of  that  body,  and  survives  at  this  day,  is 
the  first  one,  above  given  in  facsimile.  It 
was  printed  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.S.A.,  in 
1840  and  again  in  1844.  There  is  yet  another 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  on  the  subject, 

“  The  History  and  Articles  of  Masonry,’7 
which  was  published  fairly  in  facsimile 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Cooke  in  1861.  Both 
these  are  now  ascribed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bond  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (there  is  still  an  inclination  to  place 
them  in  the  fourteenth  century),  No.  1  being 
the  older  of  the  two.  They  are  thus  of  high 
antiquity,  and  appear  to  be  rather  histories 
of,  or  disquisitions  upon,  Geometry  (or 
Masonry),  than  as  Constitutions  of  the 
craft.  Besides  these  there  are  the  “  Consti¬ 
tutions,”  published  in  1738,  and  many  others 
in  roll  or  scroll  form,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  of  late  years ;  these  “  Old 
Charges”  are  to  appear  in  Volume  3.  They 
were  used  in  Lodges  at  the  reception  of 
new  members,  &c.,  and  the  earliest  of  these 
the  Grand  Lodge  MS.,”  which  was 
written  or  copied  in  a.d.  1583.  “  We  know 
absolutely  nothing,”  writes  Mr.  Gould,  “of 
either  of  the  two  MSS.,  except  what  can 
be  gathered  from  their  actual  texts,”  and  he 
then  relates  how  these  have  been  “very 

*  By  the  Lodge  Quatuor  Coronati,  No.  2,076,  Londoo. 
Small  folio.  Margate,  1889.  Edited  by  G.  \V.  8petb„. 
P.M.,  Secretary. 
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fancifully  interpretated  by  historians  of  the 
Craft.”  He  considers  that  English  Masonry 
at  the  date  of  the  poems  was  more  of  an 
operative  than  a  speculative  science.  But 
here  I  cannot  help  objecting  to  the  statement 
(p.  4)  that  there  was  a  Guild  of  masons  in 
1355  mentioned  in  the  valuable  Fabric  Rolls 
of  York  Cathedral.  What  is  there  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  workshop  or  lodge  connected  with 
the  building  works  of  the  Minster,  and  should 
not,  I  submit,  be  referred  to  as  a  Guild  of 
masons,  for  it  consisted  of  only  “  the  first  and 
second  masons  who  are  called  masters  of  the  : 
same  ”  (the  second  was,  I  think) ;  the  warden, 
with  craftsmen,  apprentice  and  labourers, 
and  the  carpenters  are  connected  with  them, 
as  in  the  Cologne  records  of  1396,  mentioned 
hereafter.  With  all  his  researches,  and  they 
have  extended  over  many  years  in  quest  of 
facts,  Mr.  Gould  is  still  unable  to  say  whether 
masonry  always  had  its  Speculative  side  in 
1400  or  earlier  ;  if  by  “  speculative  ”  he  means 
that  the  Guilds  had  lay  members,  is  there  now 
any  doubt  but  that  there  were  such  members 
(even  according  to  his  own  showing  later  on)  ? 
He  gives  a  typical  representation  of  the  “  Old 
Charges  ” ;  each  family  and  each  version  of 
which  is  in  its  way  unique, — but  these  are,  as 
above  stated,  to  be  fully  considered  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  volume.  Some  singularities  cannot 
be  here  considered,  nor  more  than  attention 
drawn  to  certain  “  Rules  in  the  Old  Charges,” 
although  they  are  interesting  in  a  trade  view, 
as  they  relate  to  the  conduct,  moral  and 
workmanlike,  of  the  Master,  Fellow,  and 
Mason,  and  are  most  of  them  as  applicable  at 
the  present  day  as  in  1390  or  1450.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  sixty-two  Old  Charges 
now  known  is  given,  whether  Manuscript 
(45),  Printed  (6),  or  missing  versions  (11). 
Mr.  Gould  has  further  added  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  Table  made  by  Dr.  Berg- 
mann,  of  Rostock,  which  place  all  these  Con¬ 
stitutions  into  groups  or  families  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  their  original,  and  their 
descent,  a  sort  of  genealogical  table,  in  fact ; 
treating  them  much  after  the  Custom  of  a  Court 
of  Law.  The  “Grand  Lodge  Family”  of 
manuscripts  has  seven  branches ;  the  “  Sloane 
Family  ”  has  four ;  the  Roberts  Family  is  a 
branch  of  the  Sloane ;  and  the  Spencer 
Family  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Other  subjects  are  here  treated  briefly  by 
Mr.  Gould,  for  they  were  fully  discussed  in 
his  “History  of  Freemasonry.”  They  are 
“  The  Statutes  of  Labourers^”  after  1348 ; 
the  “  Regulations  for  the  Trades  of  Masons 
(London),  a.d.  1356  ” ;  the  “  Statutes  of 
Apprentices,”  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  iv.,  a.d. 
1562 ;  “  Scottish  Charters  and  Regulations,” 
and  “  German  Ordinances,”  ranging  from 
1396,  1459,  1462,  1563,  down  to  1800.  Mr. 
Gould  adds  that  “The  manuscripts  comprised 
in  this  last  series  relate  exclusively  to  the 
steinmetzen  (stonemasons)  of  Germany.”  But 
do  not  all  the  English  ones  to  which  he  has 
referred  equally  relate  to  the  working  stone¬ 
masons  of  England  ?  From  my  researches  it 
appears  to  me  that  too  much  is  assumed  when 
ascribing  the  English  charges  to  some  Masonic 
body,  irrespective  of  the  Working,  or  Opera¬ 
tive  Lodges,  for  so  little  is  known  of  either. 
He  states  that  in  the  “  Cologne  Records,”  1396 
“  the  guild  of  stonemasons  and  carpenters, 
who  are  always  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
one  another— is  repeatedly  called  the  Frater¬ 
nity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,”  And  he  lastly 
treats  of  “  French  Statutes,”  including  the 
codes  of  1260,  regulations  1350,  and  statutes 
1586,  all  minutely  reviewed  in  his  “  History 
of  Freemasonry.”  This  opening  portion  is 
followed  by  the  “  Commentary  on  the  Regius 
MS.,”  as  he  now  terms  this  valuable  early 
poem,  which  has  been  so  well  produced  in 
facsimile  in  the  work  under  review  as  almost 
to  place  the  pages  of  the  little  volume  in  the 
possession  of  each  subscriber  to  the  work. 
The  MS.  has  794  lines ;  he  shows  how  it  can 
be  separated  into  two  great  divisions,  one 
terminating  at  line  496,  and  the  other  going 
on  to  the  end  of  the  poem;  the  compiler,  he 
explains,  has  apparently  transcribed  from 
many  sources,  but  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  attach  any  real  thread  or  union  to  the  tran¬ 
scripts.  Mr.  Gould  carefully  dissects  the  poem, 


showing  that  down  to  line  577,  it  may  consist 
of  portions  of  five  different  legends,  if  that 
be  a  suitable  word  to  use  ;  and  the  last  portion 
is  in  great  part  extracted  from  “  Mirks’  In¬ 
structions  for  Parish  Priests ;  ”  and  its  con¬ 
tinuation  is  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
poem,  “  Urbanitatis,”  the  second  of  the  two 
facsimiles  given  in  these  reprints.  As  the 
learned  compilers  of  this  volume  have  so  far 
been  able  to  trace  the  originals  of  the  later 
part,  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  yet  be  able  to 
trace  the  sources  from  whence  the  earlier  part 
has  been  produced.  He  then  elaborates  sixty 
small  folio  pages  of  small  type,  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  condense,  and  requires 
some  skill  to  follow,  for  he  dives  into  origin, 
manners,  and  customs;  gives  elaborate  his¬ 
tories  of  Kings  Edwin  and  Athelstan  (no  later 
King  of  England  is  referred  to  in  the  legends) ; 
and  the  minstrel  poets  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  of  later  times,  taking  each  reign  seriatim. 
Then  he  takes  his  readers  through  Euclid  and 
Geometry;  refers  to  Athelard  of  Bath, 
1110-20 ;  the  reported  opinions  of  Sir  C. 
Wren,  and  others,  now  exploded ;  the  Jews 
and  their  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Moor 
and  the  Persian  in  the  cultivation  of  learning, 
and  philosophy,  arts,  and  sciences — they  not 
being  persecuted  by  them,  as  was  the  practice 
of  the  Gothic  priests  to  do.  Then  he  briefly 
reverts  to  the  invention  of  printing  and  its 
consequences.  He  points  out  that  both  the 
Regius  and  Cooke  MS.  Constitutions  divide 
the  Regulations  into  “  Articles  and  Points,” 
affecting  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
Lodge  or  Guild,  which  is  not  followed  in  any 
of  the  Old  Charges,  the  former  giving  fifteen 
of  each,  and  the  latter  eight.  He  again  shows 
that  a  A'ery  great  part  of  the  Regius  MS.  was 
transcribed  from  other  documents,  and  asks 
were  “  the  Masonic  fragments  also  derived 
from  a  like  source,  or  from  recitals, — 
were  copied  (or  written  down)  in  prose  or 
rhyme,  by  the  penman  of  the  poem  ?  ” 
And  still  later  (p.  17),  he  adds,  “  each  com¬ 
piler  (of  the  Regius  and  Cooke  MSS.)  must 
have  had  certain  sources  of  information  to 
rely  on, — the  one  an  oral  and  rhythmic,  and 
the  other  a  written  and  prose  channel.”  He 
had  previously  noticed  (p.  14)  that  an  “  old 
book  ”  and  other  writings  are  referred  to  in 
the  poem ;  and  (p.  15,  and  compare  p.  10) 
considers  the  writer  honestly  copied  from 
manuscripts,  or  took  down  the  verses  from 
actual  recitation.  Then  Mr.  Gould  enters 
elaborately  upon  “  the  York  Legend  ”  (p.  18- 
47,  claiming  for  it  a  thread  of  fact  in  the  skein 
of  fable),  through  which  we  cannot  follow 
him,  for  he  includes  Alfred,  Athelstan, 
Edwin,  the  Guilds  of  Craft,  the  Danish  in¬ 
vasion,  Scotland,  and  its  early  lodges  at  Kil¬ 
winning  and  Edinburgh,  and  (p.  42)  quotes 
the  historian  of  Scottish  Masonry  as  observing 
on  the  Kilwinning  version  of  the  “  Old 
Charges”  that  “it  was  a  production  of  the 
sister  kingdom,”  evidently  so  from  the  con¬ 
text.  He  then  reverts  to  “the  first  digression” 
(on  p.  17),  as  to  the  nature  of  the  guilds, 
showing  that  as  early  as  a.d.  1400  persons 
with  occupations  other  than  those  (of  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors)  were  admitted  into  the  Guild, 
for  of  thirty-five  persons  entered  as  confrers , 
not  one  is  a  taylor.  There  are  references  in 
the  poem  to  a  “syster”  and  to  “wommon.” 
Hence  Mr.  Gould  (p.  50)  considerately  suggests 
that  by  “some  readers  the  passages  maybe 
held  to  point  rather  to  the  absorption  of  the 
Craft  Legend  by  a  social  guild,  than  to  a 
gradual  transition  from  operative  to  specula¬ 
tive  or  symbolical  Masonry,  by  a  craft  or 
fraternity  composed,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
members  of  the  Building  Art.”  Many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Trade  Guilds  of  London,  and  at 
least  some  of  the  Lodges  in  Scotland  admitted 
“sisters.”  The  interesting  “Articles  and 
Points”  are  then  printed  and  discussed  in 
detail,  and  he  concludes,  “  if  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  Speculative  Masonry  can  be 
carried  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
evidence  to  support  it  must  be  looked  for  among 
the  Records  and  Fabric  Rolls  of  the  past.” 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  many 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  (or  Masonry)  are  yet  to  be  gathered 
from  these  Fabric  Rolls,  important  documents 


in  the  possession  of  each  Dean  and  Chapter, 
but  which  will  probably  never  see  the  light  in 
print  unless  a  society  can  be  instituted  for 
their  publication,  entailing  great  labour,  but 
not  more  than  has  been  carried  out  by 
societies  for  the  similar  object  of  printing  or 
reprinting  ancient  records.  The  “Surtees 
Society  ”  set  the  example  by  again  printing 
the  most  useful  “Fabrick  Rolls  of  York 
Cathedral  ”  in  1859,  although  Mr.  J.  Browne 
of  York  had  first  printed  them  in  1838-47. 

The  whole  seventy  pages  of  Mr.  Gould’s 
Commentary  and  remarks  are  so  replete  with 
information,  elucidation,  and  speculation, 
with,  moreover,  most  faithful  references  to 
authorities,  that  little  appears  to  be  left  for 
others  to  do,  even  if  another  Mr.  Gould  could 
be  found  to  undertake  such  great  labour. 
The  Masonic  view  of  the  interest  attached  to 
this  first  volume  of  “  Masonic  Reprints  ”  has 
been  well  given  by  Mr.  .T.  Hughan  in  the 
Freemason  for  June,  1889.  I  fully  concur 
with  that  gentleman,  that  the  learned  “  Com¬ 
mentary  ”  should  be  rewritten  to  do  the  sub¬ 
ject  full  justice,  though  I  would  not  vote  for 
the  author  being  banished  from  all  society 
for  the  twelvemonth  it  might  take  him. 


NOTES. 

SCHEME  for  a  bridge  across  the 
Channel  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  to  attract  the  notice  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Times'  correspondent  furnished  a 
long  account  of  the  paper  read  on  the  subject 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
at  Paris.  Of  course  if  there  were  any  chance 
of  the  matter  taking  a  practical  form  it  would’ 
be  of  the  highest  interest,  both  for  those  who 
liked  and  those  who  disliked  the  scheme,  but 
the  practical  statistics  of  MM.  Schneider  and1' 
Hersent  do  not  in  our  view  suffice  to  remove 
it  from  the  region  of  ideal  speculation.  The 
engineers  propose  spans  of  a  maximum  of 
500  metres  and  a  minimum  of  100  metres,, 
with  cylindrical  vertical  steel  columns  erected 
on  platforms,  we  presume  of  concrete,  some- 
of  which  will  have  to  be  built  up  in  a  depth 
of  about  170  ft.  of  water.  The  statement  is 
that  the  road  would  be  carried  by  hori¬ 
zontal  girders,  which  will  preserve  the  head¬ 
way  height  for  the  whole  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  piers,  a  result,  it  is  naively 
remarked,  “  which  has  not  been  attained 
in  the  bridge  over  the  Forth  ” ;  as  if 
the  cantilever  form  had  only  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Forth  Bridge  as  a  kind  of 
amusement  or  for  picturesque  effect,  and 
might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  girders  proposed  are,  in  reality,, 
cantilevers  with  a  curved  tension  member 
above  instead  of  a  curved  compression  member 
below ;  a  form  often  used  as  a  beam  girder, 
but  in  this  case  proposed  to  be  used  as  a 
cantilever  on  a  central  support.  They  look 
workmanlike  enough  in  the  illustration,  but 
they  have  not  the  security  of  base  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  form  of  cantilever.  If 
the  report  of  the  discussion  given  by  the 
Times  correspondent  is  correct,  there  seems  to 
be  an  extraordinary  inaccuracy  of  ideas  among 
English  as  well  as  French  engineers  about  the 
design  of  the  Forth  Bridge ;  for  Mr.  Adamson 
is  reported  as  saying  that  he  approved  the 
deviations  from  the  Forth  Bridge,  as  “nothing 
could  be  more  harassing  than  curved  elliptical 
girders  ” — in  construction,  we  presume.  Quite 
true  ;  and  the  Forth  Bridge  compression  tubes 
are  not  elliptical  curves,  for  that  very  reason. 
They  appear  so  to  the  eye  on  a  distant  view ; 
but  they  are  really  built  in  a  series  of  straight 
sections  forming  tangents  to  an  elliptical 
curve,  in  order  to  facilitate  fitting  and  erec¬ 
tion.  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker  are 
named  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  Channel 
Bridge  scheme,  but  we  should  very  much 
doubt  whether  those  exceedingly  practical 
engineers  have  done  more  than  accept  pro 
formd  a  nominal  official  position  offered  to 
them.  Granting  however  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  is  possible  within  any 
reasonable  or  useful  limit  of  time  and  cosQ 
what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  proposal  to, 
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establish,  in  such  a  highway  of  shipping  as 
the  Channel,  what  would  practically  be  a  line 
of  reefs,  at  distances  varying  from  500 
to  100  yards  ?  We  are  convinced  that 
from  a  sailor’s  point  of  view  it  would 
be  regarded  as  perfect  madness.  The 
engineers  inform  us  that  the  piers  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  navigation  of  steam 
vessels,  “as  the  current”  (we  presume  they 
mean  the  tide),  “which  would  become  a 
little  faster  in  the  centre  of  the  open  spans, 
would  carry  floating  bodies,  even  disabled 
vessels,  towards  that  part  and  prevent  their 
ever  touching  the  bridge.”  W  ould  it  P  If 
MM.  Schneider  &  Ilersent  will  adopt  the 
simple  practical  experiment  of  getting  into  a 
rowing  boat  on  the  Thames  tideway,  and 
rowing,  with  the  tide,  at  one  of  the  piers  of  a 
bridge,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  “  currents  ”  are  not  so  obliging  as 
they  suppose.  And  we  are  told  it  will  be  no 
danger  to  sailing  ships,  because  there  is 
plenty  of  room  between  the  piers  !  We  have 
no  authority  to  speak  for  seamen,  but  we  can 
fancy  pretty  well  what  would  be  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  captain  of  a  sail¬ 
ing  ship  caught  in  a  gale  in  the  Channel  on  a 
dark  night,  with  his  ship  only  half  under  con¬ 
trol  and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  row  of 
concrete  reefs,  extending  all  across  the  Channel, 
were  to  leeward  of  him.  lie  would  wish  at 
all  events  for  the  “  melancholy  satisfaction  ” 
of  having  the  engineers  who  built  them  on 
board  with  him. 


SIR  MICHAEL  IlICKS-BEACH,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  before  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  at  Hull  last  week,  referred  at 
some  length  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  Associated 
Chambers  had  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : — “  The  new  classification  to  be  agreed 
upon  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888,  can  and  should  be  a  working  classi¬ 
fication  as  well  as  a  Parliamentary  classifica¬ 
tion.”  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
considers  that  this  resolution  was  arrived  at 
under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  it  is  unde¬ 
sirable  that  it  should  be  pressed.  His  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  lowering  of  the 
rates  applicable  to  any  class  of  goods  would 
practically  amount  to  the  removal  of  such 
goods  out  of  one  class  into  a  lower.  But 
alterations  in  rates  would  but  seldom  take 
this  form.  They  would,  as  a  rule,  be  effected 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  particular  class  in  which  the  goods 
were  placed,  the  Parliamentary  maximum 
being  the  limit  in  the  upward  direction.  The 
Times,  in  commenting  upon  the  resolution  just 
quoted,  remarks  that  it  appears  to  mean  that 
the  classifications  and  schedules  should  specify 
not  merely  the  maximum  charges,  but  the 
actual  charge  to  be  made  for  each  particular 
class.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  traders  is  by  no  means  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  They  do  not  want  the  scale  of  charges 
to  be  fixed, — as  it  would  be  with  an  unalter¬ 
able  classification  and  schedule, — it  being  the 
classification  only  that  they  desire  to  see 
definitely  fixed  and  used  in  practice,  with  a 
reasonable  maximum  applicable  to  each  re¬ 
spective  class.  This  would  allow  for  contin¬ 
gencies,  without  rendering  the  rates  liable 
to  such  sweeping  alterations  as  would  be 
possible  if  both  class  and  mileage  rate  were 
uncertain  and  variable.  At  the  hearing  of 
objections  before  the  Board  of  Trade  next 
month,  the  position  will  doubtless  be  clearly 
explained.  We  understand  that  Lord  Bal¬ 
four  of  Burleigh  (the  Parliamentary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board)  will  preside  at  the  sittings, 
and  that  the  two  assessors  appointed  by  the 
Board  will  probably  be  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Oakley.  As  the  former 
gentleman  is  the  standing  counsel  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association, 
and  Mr.  Oakley  a  railway  manager  (Great 
Northern  Railway)  and  secretary  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies’  Association,  a  better  selection 
could  hardly  have  been  made.  Sir  Michael 
Hic-ks-Beach  expressed  some  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Clause  24, — dealing  with  rates, — 
should  engross  public  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  equally  important  sections  of 


the  Act.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Act  is  incomplete  until  the  provisions  of 
Clause  24  are  carried  out,  and  the  maximum 
rates  and  charges  legalised ;  and  this  fact  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  interest  of 
both  the  public  and  the  railway  companies 
being  concentrated  upon  this  particular  clause 
for  the  present. 

mi  IE  larger  portion  of  the  last  issue  of  the 
JL  'Etyiifitptg  ApxatoXoyiKri,  —  an  important 
double  number  (1888,  3  and  4), — is  taken  up 
by  the  long-promised  report  of  the  most  re¬ 
cently  discovered  tombs  at  Mycenae.  The 
report  is  by  M.  Tsountas,  and  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  five  plates,  reproducing  the  most 
important  objects  discovered.  It  is  too 
detailed  to  be  even  summarised  here,  but  will 
well  repay  a  careful  reading.  In  the  same 
number,  Dr.  Wolters  publishes  a  remarkable 
terra-cotta,  which  for  some  years  back  has 
excited  the  attention  of  all  professional 
visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  at  Athens.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
plaque,  but  of  such  solid  proportions  that 
Dr.  Wolters  holds  it  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  the  class  of  terra-cotta  of  which 
we  have  so  far  but  few  and  scattered  speci¬ 
mens,  i.e.,  those  which  were  employed,  not  as 
tablets  to  be  suspended  or  nailed  to  a  wall, 
but  as  actual  members  of  an  architectural 
structure.  Since  Dr.  Dbrpfeld’s  paper  on  the 
“  Verwendung  von  Terrakotten  am  Geison 
und  Dache  Griechischen  Bauwerke,”  archaeo¬ 
logists  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  analogous 
instances.  In  the  present  case  there  is 
happily  no  doubt  what  sort  of  building  the 
terra-cotta  belonged  to.  It  formed  a  part  of 
a  frieze  running  round  some  sort  of  tomb. 
A  procession  of  mourners  is  represented, 
eight  men  uplifting  their  hands  in  token  of 
salutation  ;  above,  in  archaic  letters,  aiipa 
roS’toTi  Apeio — this  is  the  monument  of  Areios, 
— no  doubt  part  of  a  metrical  line.  The 
design  is  of  fine  archaic  black-figured  style  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions ,  Paris,  Mr.  Karapanos 
announced  an  important  discovery  at  Corfu. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  terra-cottas  have 
been  discovered,  and  what  makes  the  find  the 
more  important  is  that  they  all,  without 
exception,  represent  one  and  the  same  subject, 
— they  are  statuettes  of  the  goddess  Artemis, 
represented  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  a 
fawn  by  her  side.  In  the  brief  report  of  Mr. 
Karapanos’  address  (in  the  Berliner  Philo- 
logische  Wochenschrift,  Sept.  20),  nothing 
further  is  said  respecting  the  type,  but  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  description,  to  repress 
the  hope  that  we  may  have  in  these  terra¬ 
cottas  further  material  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Artemis  Laphria  which  Dr.  Studniczka 
has  recently,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  Pompeii  statuette,  and  which  we 
hold  to  be,  though  remotely,  echoed  in  the 
Artemis  of  Versailles.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  where  a  thousand  terra-cottas 
repeat  one  type  we  have  votive  offerings 
reproducing  a  great  cultus  statue. 

THE  Bullettino  della  Commissions  Arche- 
ologica  Communale  at  Rome  (July  and 
August,  1889)  publishes  in  coloured  fac-simile 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  wall  painting, 
the  colours  of  which  are  most  vividly  pre¬ 
served.  Specimens  of  wall-painting  preserved 
at  Rome,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  are 
still  sufficiently  rare  to  make  this  acquisition 
of  considerable  importance.  The  subject 
deserves  special  attention.  It  is  not — as  is 
usual  with  mural  decorations — mythological, 
nor  yet  genre ,  but  distinctly,  and  from  the 
inscriptions,  unmistakeably  historical.  The 
design  is  arrayed  in  three  tiers :  on  the  lowest 
a  battle  is  raging  ;  in  the  two  upper  ones  are 
represented  meetings  between  the  generals 
of  the  hostile  armies.  Against  the  head  of 
one  of  these  is  inscribed,  in  archaic  Latin 
letters,  Q.  Fabio,  i.e.,  Quintus  Fabius.  The 
custom  that  prevailed  among  the  Romans  of 
commemorating  a  successful  campaign  by  a 
picture  is  well  known,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  have  here  a  case  in  point. 
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Such  pictures  were  sometimes  carried  in 
triumphal  procession,  as,  for  example,  when 
Marcus  Marcellus  carried  in  triumph,  as  Livy 
relates  (Hist,  xxv.,  20)  a  tabula  cum  simulacro 
capturum  Syracusarum.  Others  formed  per¬ 
manent  mural  decorations. 


THE  death  of  Lady  Holland  separates  the 
name  of  Holland  from  the  historic  house 
at  Kensington.  The  property  now  passes 
to  Lord  Ilchester,  and  it  may  be, — for  such 
rumours  are  abroad, — that  it  will  in  no  long 
time  be  in  the  hands  of  builders.  If  such  an 
event  became  likely,  it  would  behove  the 
inhabitants  of  Kensington  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  preserve  the  grounds  of  Holland 
House  as  an  open  space.  There  is  need  for 
such  a  space,  and  Holland  House  itself  might 
be  kept  intact.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  such  an  effort 
will  not  have  to  be  made  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  open  space  be  not  covered  with 
buildings  through  any  want  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington. 


IT  appears  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  : 

and  his  staff  will  not,  as  was  first  re-  • 
ported,  be  housed  in  the  Paymaster-General’s  i 
offices  at  Whitehall,  since  the  latter  are  still  i 
required  for  some  of  their  former  purposes ;  ; 
the  new  department  is  to  be  accommodated  at  ; 
No.  3,  eastern  side  of  St.  James’s-square,  , 
which  for  some  years  past  has  served  for  the  j 
Land,  and  the  Copyhold,  Inclosure  and  Tithe  ; 
Commission  Offices.  This  is  the  house  that  t 
once  was  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  is  commemorated  in  certain  absurd  lines,  , 
written  by  a  servant  of  the  Duke,  which  Dr.  \ 
Johnson  used  to  repeat : — 

When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 
***** 

She  shall  have  all  that’s  fine  and  fair, 
***** 

And  have  a  house  in  St.  James’s-square. 


THE  foundation-stone  of  a  new  pavilion  i 
for  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  was  s 
laid  at  Lord’s  ground  a  few  days  ago.  This  s 
building  will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  f 
Mr.  Verity,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  readi-  - 
ness  for  next  season.  Thomas  Lord  esta-  - 
blished  his  original  cricket-ground  in  1780  j 
where  Dorset-square  now  stands,  and  that  t 
square  is  said  to  be  named  after  the  Duke  of  i 
Dorset,  an  early  patron  of  the  game.  The  t 
ground  at  St.  John’s  Wood  was  at  first  about  t 
nine  acres  in  extent.  Having  since  been  en-  - 
larged  from  time  to  time,  it  is  now,  we  t] 
believe,  the  property  of  the  M.C.C.,  who,  in  c 
May  last  year,  purchased  for  18,500/.  the  c 
freehold  of  what  had  been  Henderson’s  $ 
nursery-gardens,  abutting  against  Wellington-  ■ 
road,  from  the  authorities  of  the  Clergy  v 
Orphan  Asylum,  whose  girls’  school  is  ; 
close  by.  _ 

WE  subjoin  two  illustrations  of  a  very  y 
cleverly-designed  apparatus  for  auto-  ■■ 
matically  distributing  a  disinfecting  fluid  j 
into  the  cistern  or  pan  of  a  water-closet  at  t 
every  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  cistern  n 
or  pan.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Flanders,  ■ 
but  the  patent-owners  are  the  Jeyes’  Sanitary  y 
Compounds  Company.  The  apparatus  con- . 
sists  of  a  rectangular  metal  box  A,  which  is  ; 
filled  with  the  disinfecting  fluid  through  an  i 
opening  at  B,  the  box  being  held  horizontally  y 
for  that  purpose  with  the  opening  upwards,  • 
and  B  is  then  stopped  with  an  air-tight  screw  \ 
stopper.  The  apparatus  is  then  fixed  upright  It 
against  the  side  of  the  supply  cistern  (if  it  i 
is  intended  to  be  so  applied),  so  that  when  fi 
the  cistern  is  full  to  its  usual  height  the  tS 
ball  is  held  up  as  in  fig.  2.  As  the  | 
supply  cistern  is  emptied  for  the  flush,  the  ball  l| 
descends,  and  in  so  doing  raises  the  hinged  (>; 
block  C  out  of  the  little  pan  D,  which  it  had  <i: 
previously  filled  up  (fig.  1).  Beneath  the  i 
hinge  of  C  is  a  small  round  hole  opening  into 
the  main  container  (not  seen  in  the  illus-  =U 
tration),  and  as  C  rises  the  disinfecting  fluid  ij 
flows  down  into  the  pan,  but  as  the  main  con-  ll 
tainer  is  air-tight,  the  external  pressure  of  the  t 
atmosphere  prevents  the  fluid  rising  higher- 
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than  the  rim  of  D.  There  seems  a  little 
theoretic  flaw  here,  for  one  does  not  quite  see 
how  the  level  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  lowered  at  A  without  leaving  a 
vacuum ;  but  practically  we  presume  suffi¬ 
cient  air  works  its  way  up  through  the  fluid. 
At  any  rate  the  action  takes  place  as  described, 
as  we  have  tested  it  by  repeated  working. 
When  the  supply-cistern  fills,  and  the  ball  is 
raised,  the  block  C  descends  again  and  fills 
D,  forcing  over  its  rim  one  charge  of 
the  fluid,  which  disinfects  the  water  in 


Fig.  2. 


the  cistern  ready  for  the  next  use  of  the 
closet.  The  action  seems  perfectly  certain, 
and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  is  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  If  it  is  preferred  to  have 
the  fluid  discharged  direct  into  the  pan  of  the 
closet  after  the  flush,  the  apparatus  can  be 
connected  with  the  service-pipe  a  little  way 
above  the  closet,  and  the  discharge  actuated 
from  a  ball  in  the  cistern  by  means  of  a 
lever  and  rod  geared  so  as  to  act  the  reverse 
way  of  the  previously-described  method,  so 
that  0  falls  as  the  ball  sinks  and  the  water  is 
discharged  into  the  closet.  Considering  how 
often,  even  where  it  ia  intended  to  disinfect 
the  pan  of  a  closet  at  each  use,  this  is  forgotten 
when  the  fluid  has  to  be  poured  by  hand  from 
a  bottle  each  time,  such  a  simple,  clever,  and 
cheap  apparatus  ought  to  prove  very  useful. 

WE  have  received  specimens  of  a  T-square 
and  set-square  made  according  to  a 
plan  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Mark  J. 


Lansdell,  architect,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  rubbing  of  the  surface  of  the 
instruments  on  the  paper  when  in  use.  As 
every  one  in  the  habit  of  using  drawing  in¬ 
struments  knows,  the  large  flat  under  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  set-square  and  of  the  blade  of  a  T- 
square  tend  to  deface  the  paper  more  or  less 
in  use,  especially  when  used  on  a  drawing  in 
the  “pencM  stage”  of  its  production;  they 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  dust  and  pencil 
particles  from  one  portion  of  the  paper  and 
distribute  it  over  other  portions.  A  frequent 
and  careful  wiping  of  the  implements  them¬ 
selves  will  prevent  a  good  deal  of  this,  but 
will  not  entirely  do  away  with  it.  Mr. 
Lansdell’s  patent  consists  in  hollowing  the 
under  side  of  the  T-square  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  two  outer  rims  resting  on  the  paper ;  and 
he  has  attained  the  same  object  in  a  set  square 
by  forming  the  outer  edges  of  a  vulcanite 
frame  slightly  relieved  above  the  main  surface 
of  the  square.  The  device  is  practical  and 
simple,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  draughts¬ 
men. 


ANCIENT  ALTAR  ON  THE  QUIRINAL, 
ROME. 

During  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  built 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  Quirinal, 
by  order  of  the  Royal  house,  an  area  has  been 
discovered,  paved  with  large  travertine  blocks. 
In  the  middle  of  this  area  is  an  altar  ( ara )  also 
of  travertine,  raised  upon  two  steps  that  go  all 
round  it  (see  sketch).  The  altar  was  originally 
covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  as  we  can  see  by 
the  holes  of  the  nails.  Access  was  gained  to  this 
area  from  the  old  Roman  road  called  Alta 
Seniita,  which  still  exists  under  the  modem 
via  del  Quirinale,  by  means  of  three  steps, 
0  30  metres  high  and  0-50  wide.  Near  the  third 
and  last  step  are  some  pilasters  also  of  traver¬ 
tine  stone,  which  originally  supported  iron  or 
bronze  bars.  The  altar  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  measures  3  metres  in  front  and  6-30 
on  one  side,  and  is  1-20  metres  high.  We  learn 
the  nature  and  destination  of  this  monument 
by  two  inscriptions,  discovered  in  this  same 
spot,  one  in  the  fifteenth  the  other  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  inscriptions  say,  that 
terrified  by  the  fearful  con Ilagration,  which  took 
place  under  Nero,  the  inhabitants  solemnly 
vowed  to  offer  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  away 
fires.  These  sacrifices  were  apparently  cele¬ 
brated  upon  altars  especially  raised  for  that 
purpose,  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  One  of 
these  altars  is  the  one  which  has  been  recently 
discovered,  and  which  (in  accordance  with  the 
above  mentioned  inscriptions)  was  again  erected 
by  Domitianus,  about  twenty  years  after  Nero’s 
conflagration. 

The  monument,  by  express  order  of  H.M.  the 
King,  will  be  preserved,  and  will  be  visible  in  j 
the  subterranean  portion  of  the  new  building.  ! 

L.  B.  ! 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  AT  WORCESTER. 

The  Health  Exhibition  which  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  at  Worcester,  in  connexion  with  the 
Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
while  it  is  a  very  good  representative  display 
of  sanitary  apparatus,  materials,  and  appliances, 
and  “  articles  of  domestic  use  and  economy  ” 
(to  quote  the  title-page  of  the  catalogue),  hardly 
comes  up  to  the  standard  which  we  had  antici¬ 
pated,  seeing  that  it  is  two  years  since  the 
Sanitary  Institute  held  a  similar  exhibition  at 
Bolton.*  The  Worcester  Exhibition  is  neither 
so  large  nor  so  varied  as  some  others  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  it  does 
not  contain  much  that  will  be  novel  to  sani¬ 
tarians.  Several  of  the  leading  firms  are 
absent  from  the  list  of  exhibitors,  although  one 
or  two  of  them  are  partially  represented  on  the 
stands  of  local  exhibitors.  Nevertheless,  the 
Exhibition  is  a  good  typical  show,  and  the 
study  of  its  contents  by  the  citizens  of  Wor¬ 
cester  will  reveal  much  that  will  be  new  and 
important  to  them.  Regarded  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  aspect,  such  peripatetic  exhibitions  as 
this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  if  dili¬ 
gently  and  intelligently  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  papers,  lectures,  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Congress.  The  Exhibition,— thanks 
partly  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
Curator  (Mr.  E.  L.  Box),  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that,  as  the  judges’  awards  are  announced  at 
the  opening  ceremony,  the  exhibits  must 

necessarily  be  in  place  before  the  opening, _ 

presented  the  too-rare  phenomenon  of  being 
ready  by  the  time  announced,  and  even  earlier, 
for  the  opening  proceedings  commenced  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  late. 

The  exhibits  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz., 
I.,  Building  Materials,  Construction,  and  Ma¬ 
chinery ;  II.,  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage;  III., 
Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating;  IV.,  Per¬ 
sonal  Hygiene,  Foods,  Filters,  and  Disin¬ 
fectants  ;  V.,  Miscellaneous.  Of  some  of  the 
exhibits  under  these  heads  we  will  now  proceed 
to  speak  briefly. 

In  Class  I.  Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  &  Co. 
(Limited),  Carlisle,  occupy  Stand  No.  1  with 
samples  of  “  Robinson’s  fireproof  cement  ”  and 
specimens  of  work  executed  in  it,  very  hard, 
clean,  and  sharp  in  line.  Stand  No.  3  is  tenanted 
by  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.,  builders,  Queen’s- 
road,  Battersea,  who  show  their  patent  system 
for  constructing  fireproof  floors  with  blocks  or 
slabs  of  concrete,  locked  or  keyed  together  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  splays  on  the  edges 
of  the  blocks,  without  the  aid  of  ties  or  fasten¬ 
ings  of  any  kind.  The  same  system  of  jointing, 
with  certain  modifications,  is  employed  for 
walls,  ceilings,  and  wood-block  and  parquet 
floors.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of  visitors. 


*  The  present  exhibition  at  Worcester  is  described  on 
the  title-page  of  the  catalogue  as  the  “eleventh  annual” 
Health  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  The  Institute  held 
neither  congress  nor  exhibition  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  its  energies  being  concentrated  on  the  work  required 
to  be  done  in  connexion  with  its  amalgamation  with  the 
Parkes  Museum  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute. 
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At  Stand  No.  4  Mr.  James  Gregson,  of  Bolton, 
exhibits  some  improved  forms  of  his  “  Per¬ 
fection  ”  rain  -  water  down-pipes,  which  we 
described  two  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
exhibition  at  Bolton.  By  the  use  of  these 
down-pipes,  with  their  special  sockets,  hangers, 
and  clips,  it  is  possible  to  at  once  remove 
or  renew  any  length  of  a  down-pipe  without 
disturbing  the  contiguous  lengths.  Mr. 
Gregson  has  also  introduced  a  new  bracket, 
to  which  the  ears  or  lugs  cast  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  makes  of  down-pipes  can  be  bolted. 
Specially  adapted  for  use  in  cottage  property  is 
Gregson's  “Short  Socket”  down-pipe,  which 
possesses  many  advantages  as  compared  with 
the  common  stack-pipes,  at  a  very  slight  increase 
in  first  cost.  At  Stand  No.  6  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Crouch,  of  Hardington,  Evesham,  exhibit  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  effective  and  durable 
draught-excluder  for  doors  or  windows.  As 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  door,  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  very  stout  indiarubber 
tubing,  forming  rollers  mounted  on  bearings  so 
arranged  that  any  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
the  floor  will  neither  cause  the  door  to  drag  nor 
admit  a  draught.  This  is  managed  by  means 
of  self-adjusting  spring  bearings  placed  at  the 
ends  and  intermediately. 

Mr.  George  Beck,  architect  and  civil  engineer, 
Worcester,  exhibits  at  Stand  7  a  large  model  of 
his  newly-patented  “  safety  adjustable  portable 
scaffolding  ”  for  builders  and  decorators,  which 
appears  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
good  scaffolding.  It  is  strong,  rigid,  adaptable 
to  all  uses,  external  and  internal,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  light  and  portable.  Mr.  Beck 
uses  squared  timber  for  his  “  standards  ”  and 
“  ledgers,”  and  scaffold-cord  and  wedges  are  not 
required.  The  scaffold  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  erection  of  stone-faced  buildings,  as  no 
“  putlog ’’-holes  are  required.  All  the  parts  are 
interchangeable,  and  altogether  Mr.  Beck’s 
system  of  scaffolding  well  merits  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  building  trade.  We  see  that  Mr. 
Beck  is  announced  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  his  invention  before  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Congress.  The  substance  of 
this  paper  we  hope  to  print  next  week.  The 
“  New  Wire-Wove  Roofing  Company,  of  London, 
show,  at  Stand  15,  their  material  called  “  Duro- 
line,”  which  is  a  light,  flexible,  and  unbreakable 
substitute  for  glass  for  roofing  purposes,  very 
well  adapted  for  use  in  temporary  buildings. 

At  Stand  No.  16  Mr.  John  Fottrell,  of  Dublin, 
exhibits  specimens  of  what  he  calls  his  “patent 
hygienic  or  sanitary  cement  concretion,”  as  laid 
down  to  form  a  foot-pavement  in  front  of  the 
Holborn  Town-hall,  inClerkenwell-road,  in  1885. 
It  is  apparently  a  very  durable  material,  for  after 
three  years  of  use  in  so  busy  a  thoroughfare,  a 
piece  of  it  was  taken  up  for  examination,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  M.P.,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Holborn  District  Board  of  Works,  testifies  that 
it  shows  no  perceptible  diminution  in  thickness. 
It  has  worn  evenly  all  over  the  surface,  and 
altogether  it  seems  to  afford  corroboration  of 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson’s  views  as  to  the  very  great 
durability  of  good  artificial  stone  for  street 
paving*  Of  the  “  hygienic  or  sanitary ”  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Fottrell’s  concrete  we  must 
speak  with  some  reserve.  It  is  claimed 
that  inasmuch  as  carbolic  acid  or  some  other 
powerful  disinfectant  is  incorporated  with  the 
material,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the  floor¬ 
ing  and  wall-linings  of  basements  where  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  or  possibility 
of  contaminated  soil.  Of  course  concrete, 
being  more  or  less  porous,  will  permit,  to  some 
extent,  the  passage  of  air  through  it,  and  the 
theory  of  the  patentee  appears  to  be  that  any 
ground-air  which  may  find  its  way  through  the 
concrete  will  be  filtered  through,  and  rendered 
innocuous  by,  the  disinfectant  which  is  contained 
in  the  concrete.  Granting  that  this  might  be 
so  at  first,  is  there  any  well-founded  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  concrete  will  not  sooner 
or  later  (and,  perhaps,  sooner  rather  than  later) 
lose  its  virtue  as  a  disinfecting  medium  or 
filter  ?  Until  well  assured  on  this  head  it  will 
be  well  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
material  in  this  particular  phase  of  its  use.  The 
sanitary  advantages  of  a  good  layer  of  well- 
made  concrete  in  the  basements  of  houses  are 
beyond  question,  and  the  incorporation  of  a 
disinfectant  with  the  concrete  may  do  no  harm, 
provided  that  the  thickness  of  the  layer  be  not 
diminished  on  the  mere  assumption  that  a 
comparatively  thin  layer  of  concrete  containing 
a  disinfecting  material  will  be  as  permanently 
efficacious  as  a  thicker  layer  without  it.  On  this 


*  £ee  his  letter  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  II,  p.  194. 


question,  however,  we  hope  to  learn  more  from 
a  paper  which  is  to  be  read  on  the  subject  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  C.  Tichborne,  F.I.C.,  on 
Friday,  and  to  which  we  shall  look  forward 
with  much  interest. 

Millar’s  patent  reversible  window,  shown  at 
Stand  18,  by  the  company  which  has  been 
formed  to  work  the  invention,  possesses  many 
advantages.  It  is  readily  adaptable  to  sash 
windows  ;  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  being 
pivoted  and  self-balanced,  they  can  be  turned 
outside-in  for  cleaning,  painting,  &c.,  and  they 
can  both  be  opened  louvre-fashion,  at  any  desired 
angle,  for  ventilation.  There  are  no  compli¬ 
cated  parts  or  fastenings  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  the  window  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
extensively  used. 

Owing  to  want  of  space  we  must  defer  our 
remarks  upon  many  other  exhibits  which  de¬ 
serve  notice  until  next  week.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  give  hereafter  the  award  of  the  judges, 
and  we  may  also  add  that  the  Exhibition  will 
remain  open  until  Saturday  evening,  October  19. 

The  following  are  among  the  awards  made  by 
the  judges : — 

Medals. 

Joseph  Cliff  &  Sons,  Leeds,  for  “Cecil”  Slop-sink. 
Henry  Dean,  London,  for  Nicholl’s  “Eclipse”  Soot 
and  Salt  Closet. 

Guest  k  Chrimes,  Rotherham,  for  Excellence  in 
Manufacture  of  Water-fittings. 

Man  love,  Alliott,  &  Co.,  Limited,  Nottingham,  for 
Washington  Lyon’s  Steam  Disinfector  ;  another 
medal  to  the  same  exhibitors  for  Fryer's  De¬ 
structor  with  Jones’s  Cremator. 

J.  Ward  k  Sons,  Worcester,  for  “Grahtryx”  Fan¬ 
light  Opener. 

Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Company,  Worcester, 
for  exhibit  of  Flooring  and  Wall  Tiles. 

The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company,  Limited, 
Worcester,  for  their  exhibit  of  Art  Porcelain. 

Certificates. 

A.  T.  Angell,  London,  for  Improved  Air-tight 
Manhole  Cover. 

William  Bennett  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  Airtight 
Soil  Pail  ;  another  certificate  to  the  same  exhi¬ 
bitor  for  Thomasson’s  Inlet  Ventilator. 

Joseph  Cliff  k  Sons,  Leeds,  for  Enamelled  Fire-clay 
Hospital  Sink  ;  another  certificate  for  the  Bean- 
cliffe  Disconnecting  Trap  ;  another  for  the  Bean- 
eliffe  Urinal  Base  ;  another  for  Yorkshire  Salt 
Glazed  Sink. 

Henry  Dean,  London,  for  Dean's  Silt  Trap  ;  another 
certificate  for  a  Hygienic  Dust  Bin. 

James  Gregson,  Bolton,  for  Removable  Rain-water 
Pipes,  Heads,  Clips,  and  Hangers. 

Guest  k  Chrimes,  Rotherham,  for  Self-acting  Air 
Valves. 

Hermann  Heim,  London,  for  Enamelled  Iron  Plates 
for  Decorative  Purposes. 

Holloway  Bros. ,  London,  for  Solid  Wood-block  Floor- 
Paving. 

McNaught  k  Co.,  Worcester,  for  Arrangement  for 
Releasing  Horses  from  Vehicles  in  Cases  of  Acci¬ 
dent. 

Millar’s  Patent  Reversible  Window  Company,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  Reversible  Windows. 

Joseph  Robinson  k  Co.,  Limited,  Carlisle,  for 
Robinson’s  Cement  for  Plastering. 

The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Association,  Glou¬ 
cester,  for  Trew’s  Manhole  Cover. 

R.  W.  Tomlinson,  Worcester,  for  Black’s  Signalling 
Speaking  -  Tube ;  another  certificate  for  the 
“Burton"  Water-closet;  another  for  the  House¬ 
hold  Water-closet ;  another  for  Shanks’  Tubal 
Wash-out  Closet;  another  for  the  “Tornado” 
Water- waste  Preventer. 

H.  Trott,  London,  for  Removable  Valves  for  Hot 
and  Cold  Water  Cocks. 

D.  W.  Wall,  London,  for  Sanitary  Hat  Linings. 

J.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester,  for  “  Herald”  Kitchen 
Range ;  another  certificate  for  the  “  Marl¬ 
borough  ”  Grate ;  another  for  Shanks’  Reliable 
Water-waste  Preventer. 

Winser  k  Co.,  London,  for  Air-tight  Manhole 
Cover ;  another  certificate  for  Enamelled  Drain- 
Channels  ;  another  for  Stokes’  Gully  -  trap  ; 
another  for  “  Winser  ”  After-flush  Cistern. 
Worcester  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Company, 
Worcester,  for  Badger’s  Kitchener ;  another 
certificate  for  Lloyd’s  “Winchester”  Grate. 

Three  silver  cups  are  offered  by  the  Worcester 
Gas  Company  for  the  best  Gas  Stoves  exhibited 
under  the  following  classes: — 1.  For  the  best 
Gas  Stove  or  Gas  Apparatus  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  for  families,  including  a  sufficient  supply 
of  hot-water.  2.  For  the  best  Gas  Cooking 
Stove  for  an  artisan’s  family.  3.  For  the  best 
and  most  economical  Open  Gas  Fire.  The 
following  exhibitors  competed  for  these  Special 
Awards  : — William  Bennett  k  Co.,  Worcester  ; 
H.  &  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  London  ;  Freeman,  Emery, 
&  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  Geoffrey  Harrison,  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  Siddaway  &  Sons,  West  Bromwich ; 
William  Unsworth,  Warrington ;  J.  Ward  k 
Sons,  Worcester ;  Charles  Wilson  &  Son,  Leeds ; 
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and  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ita 
reference  to  these  exhibits,  it  was  announced 
that  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  the 
awards  would  necessarily  involve  a  considerable 
number  of  tests,  the  result  of  the  competition 
could  not  yet  be  announced. 

With  regard  to  certain  other  exhibits,  the 
judges  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  without  a  more  elaborate  trial  than 
can  be  given  at  the  Exhibition,  and  the  following 
amongst  others  have  been  selected  for  further 
practical  trial  in  London  : — 

Bland,  Sinclair,  Tweedie,  k  Co.,  London,  Chemical! 
Firo  Extincteur. 

Clemens  Abell  k  Co.,  Worcester :  Horse-Power 
Squeegee  ;  Improved  Scavengers’  Cart ;  Improved 
Street  Watering  Van  ;  Reversible  Squeegee,  or 
Footpath  Cleaner  ;  Road  Scrapers  for  Horse- 
Power  and  Snow  Plough  Combined ;  Street' 
Sweeping  Machine  ;  and  Watling’s  Tip  Wagon. 
Joseph  Cliff  k  Sons,  Leeds :  Nursery  Bath, 
Enamelled  inside  and  outside  ;  and  Roman  Bath.. 
Henry  Dean,  London,  Durrans’s  Metallic  Jointed 
Air-tight  Cover. 

John  Fottrell,  Dublin,  Hygienic  Cement  Con¬ 
cretion. 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Rotherham:  Caink’s  Automatic - 
Gas  Governor  ;  and  Pressure  Reducing  Valve. 

The  Haslam  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  Bolton, 
Chemical  Fire  Extincteur. 

Hermann  Heim,  London  :  “  Helios  ”  Stove  ;  and* 
“  Hestia  ”  Stove. 

C.  Kite  &  Co.,  London  :  New  under-roof  Ventilator 
and  Simplex  Water- jet  Air  Propeller. 

Manlove,  Alliott,  k  Co.,  Limited,  Nottingham : 
Alliott  &  Paton’s  Filter  Press,  with  pneumatic 
attachment  for  opening  and  closing ;  Firman’s- 
Dryer;  Fryer’s  Carboniser  ;  and  Johnstone’s 
Dryer. 

New  Wire  Wove  Roofing  Company,  London,  Wire 
Wove  Roofing. 

Peters,  Bartsch,  k  Co.,  Derby  :  Antioxide  ;  and: 
Carbolineum  Avenarius. 

The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Association,  Limited, 
Gloucester  :  Bond’s  Euthermic  V entilating  Stove 
and  Bond’s  Regulating  Filter. 

Scott  k  Company,  London,  Archer  Pipe  Joint. 

Stott  k  Co.,  London,  Stott-Thorp  Reflex  Sunlight. 
James  Stott,  Manchester  and  London,  Stott’s  Gas- 
Governor. 

R.  W.  Tomlinson,  Worcester,  Rufford’s  Porcelain 
Bath. 

J.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester  :  Cheavin’s  Filter 
Fletcher’s  Gas  Instantaneous  Water  Heater  - 
Fouraess  Regenerative  Gas  Lamp  ;  and  Rufford’s- 
Porcelain  Bath. 

The  “  Dececo  ”  Water-closet,  being  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  an  invention  of  one  of  the  judges,, 
has  been  excluded  from  competition. 

The  report  of  the  judges  is  signed  by  Messrs. 
Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chairman  ? 
Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. ;  W.  H.  Corfield, 
M.A.,  M.D. ;  Baldwin  Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.  j. 
Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. ;  Louis- 
Parkes,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ;  J.  Wallace  Peggs,. 
A. M.Inst.C.E. ;  J.  C.  Steele,  M.D. ;  and  Ernest- 
Turner,  F.R.I.B.A. 


OLD  DOORWAY,  BOSTON,  U.S. 

This  is  one  of  the  examples  of  old  Queen- 
architecture  transplanted  to  the  United  States 
“  in  good  old  colony  times  ”  (to  quote  Motley’s 
favourite  song),  of  which  we  have  given  some 
other  illustrations  already.  The  doorway  is 
that  of  a  house  in  Bulfinch-street,  Boston. 


Tlie  City  and  Guilds’  Technical  College, 
Finsbury. — The  evening  classes  of  the  City 
and  Guilds’  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  will 
re-open  on  Monday,  Sept.  30.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  Applied  Art  Department  in  tech¬ 
nical  painting,  modelling,  and  designing,  art 
metal  work,  furniture  design,  and  cabinet¬ 
making.  Special  courses  are  given  for  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  metal-plate- 
workers,  and  the  building  trades  generally. 
Classes  are  also  held  for  those  engaged  irn 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  industries. 
In  connexion  with  all  the  courses  of  lectures 
there  is  a  corresponding  course  of  practical- 
instruction  in  laboratory,  workshop,  or  drawing- 
office.  The  main  object  of  the  College  is  to- 
impart  sound  instruction  to  prepare  students 
more  for  industrial  purposes  than  for  examina¬ 
tions.  Apprentices  under  twenty  are  admitted- 
at  half-fees. 

The  Leicester  Borough  Surveyorship. — 

The  Standard  reports  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Leicester  Town  Council,  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  Highway  Committee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  of  York,  to- 
the  vacant  Borough  Surveyorship.  The  salary 
to  commence  with  is  700Z.  a  year. 


Residence ,  Buffalo. —  Air.  J.  L.  Silsbcc,  Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS. 

The  last  of  this  year’s  series  of  Vacation 
Visits  was  made  on  Saturday  last  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  the  old 
Elizabethan  manor  houses  of  Maple  Durham 
and  Hardwick,  which  lie  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Pangbourne. 
Maple  Durham,  the  first  house  visited,  was 
built  in  1583  by  Sir  Richard  Blount,  and  has 
remained  ever  since  in  the  possession  of  the 
Blount  family.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  for¬ 
tified  by  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Governor  of  Reading, 
on  behalf  of  King  Charles,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Parliamentarians. 

The  house,  on  plan,  consists  of  a  long,  narrow 
block,  one  room  deep,  with  projecting  wings  at 
the  ends.  The  entrance  front  faces  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  avenue  of  elms  nearly  a  mile  long,  has  a 
projecting  porch  at  present  of  much  later  date 
than  the  house,  and  two  bay  windows  forming  a 
fairly  regular  facade.  Several  of  the  windows 
have  been  “  improved  ”  by  the  substitution  of 
single-transomed  lights  instead  of  the  older 
double-transomed  arrangement.  The  width  of 
the  lights  in  each  instance  being  similar,  the 
contrast  in  the  proportions  is  striking,  and  the 
“  improvement  ”  met  with  little  sympathy 
from  the  visitors.  The  rear  windows  have  in 
many  cases  been  blocked  up,  thus  depriving 
the  rooms  of  their  distinctive,  if  somewhat  un¬ 
comfortable,  feature  of  windows  on  both  sides. 

The  exterior  owes  much  of  its  present  charm 
to  the  play  of  colour  resulting  from  the  mel¬ 
lowed  tints  of  the  old  red  brick  and  black 
diapers.  Internally  there  is  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
teresting  detail  in  woodwork,  stone  chimney- 
pieces,  and  plaster  ceilings.  The  principal 
staircase  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  sound¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness  of  construction,  as  well 
as  for  its  beauty  of  design,  both  in  general 
treatment  and  in  detail.  There  are  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  interest  and  value  in  the  house,  though 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  preponderance  of  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Judith  and  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias.  There  is  a  domestic  chapel,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  S.  Michael,  attached  to  the  rear  wall 
of  the  house,  but  having  been  erected  in  the 
year  1800,  it  is  of  slight  interest,  and  is,  we 
hear,  shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  modern 
structure. 

The  older  manor  house,  a  half-timbered 
building,  still  stands  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Elizabethan  house,  and  was  inspected  by  the 
members. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  a  late  Perpendicular  building,  re¬ 
stored  in  1863  under  Mr.  Butterfield.  The 
south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  church,  and 
forms  the  private  chapel  of  the  Blounts,  many 
of  whose  memorials  are  here,  as  well  as  a  fine 
brass  of  Sir  Robert  Bardolf,  date  1385. 

The  picturesque  almshouses,  or  Lyster's  hos¬ 
pital,  were  also  visited,  after  which  the  members 
proceeded  to  Hardwick  House. 

Hardwick  House  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  by  the  Hardwicks,  and  part  of  the 
existing  cellars  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  original  house. 

The  property  was  subsequently  sold  to  the 
Lybbes,  who  held  it  till  1730,  when  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  family  of  the  present  owner. 
Like  their  neighbours  at  Maple  Durham,  the 
Lybbes  were  staunch  adherents  of  the  Royalist 
cause,  and  the  house,  consequently,  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
repaired,  and  has  subsequently  been  more  or 
less  modernised,  but  still  contains  much  that  is 
interesting,  some  of  the  ceilings  and  mantel¬ 
pieces  being  exceptionally  good. 


Jlkstrations. 


TWO  HOUSES,  CADOGAN-GARDENS,  S.W. 


iprjjHESE  houses,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
Cadogan  improvements,  are  in  course  of 
OH  erection,  the  material  being  of  red  brick, 
with  Corsham  Down  dressings.  They  are  being 
built  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Knight.  The  original  drawing 
from  which  the  illustration  was  taken  was  in 
the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


ST.  PAUL’S,  BEDFORD. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul, 
Bedford,  is  being  now  completed  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Ingelow,  having  for 
some  years  remained  unfinished  after  partial 
reconstruction  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  plans. 
It  was  formerly  the  chancel  of  the  monastic 
and  parochial  church,  founded  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  “  without  the  old  city  walls  ” ;  and  it  then 
bad  a  large  cemetery  attached,  in  which  the 
body  of  King  Offa  was  laid  [796]  in  “  royal 
fashion.”  There  is  no  part  of  the  present  church 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  for  the 
Norman  church  had  been  destroyed  by  King 
John’s  orders.  The  side  windows  of  the  sacra- 
rium  are,  however,  of  this  date,  but  the  modern 
work  is  planned  in  harmony  with  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
of  this  period,  and  it  was  raised  to  its  present 
height  under  Mr.  Scott’s  directions,  as  it  cut 
across  the  heightened  arches  of  the  tower. 

There  still  exist  the  ancient  stalls  and  desks 
of  this  fifteenth-century  period  belonging  to  the 
prebendal  college,  which  succeeded  the  earlier 
foundation  some  years  after  its  reconstitution 
at  Newenham  ty  Simon  de  Beauchamp  and  his 
mother.  These  stalls  are  to  be  added  to  and 
replaced,  with  their  return  stalls  and  desks, 
against  new  parclose  screens  and  a  new  rood- 
screen,  in  place  of  the  ancient  one ;  this  ancient 1 
screen  was  removed  some  years  ago  when  the 
central  tower  was  rebuilt  with  wider  and  loftier 
arches,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Street,  and  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Palgrave.  It  does  not,  therefore,  fit 
the  modern  arch,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
carefully  repaired  and  erected  in  the  arch 
between  the  south  transept  and  southern 
chapel.  The  designs  for  the  new  rood-screen 
are  not  yet  carried  out,  but  estimates  have  been 
prepared. 

The  levels  have  been  raised  and  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  ancient  levels  of 
the  sedilia  and  sacristy  doorway,  and  new  steps 
are  fixed  of  Derbyshire  marble,  while  the  floor 
is  of  Minton’s  tiles,  designed  by  the  architects, 
including  in  their  arrangement  some  ancient 
ledgers,  and  others  of  modern  times.  Careful 
search  has  been  made,  without  success,  for  the 
seat  of  Simon  de  Beauchamp,  which  Leland 
describes  as  being  in  front  of  the  high  altar, 
while  a  much  worn  slab,  with  the  matrix  J.  A. 
Cross  and  two  shields,  has  been  laid  within  the 
sacrarium ;  and  a  large  one  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  supposed  to  be  of  “  Muriel  Calt,”  will 
be  laid  in  its  former  position  between  the 
stalls. 

The  altar  is  of  oak  and  walnut,  painted  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell ;  the  re-table  is  of 
alabaster  and  marble,  and  on  it  will  be  placed 
the  reredos  of  painted  wood,  the  central  subject 
of  which  is  the  Transfiguration.  The  modern 
window-cill  is  on  the  level  of  the  ancient  one  of 
the  chancel,  of  lesser  height,  but,  in  carrying 
out  the  new  window,  Mr.  Scott's  original  and 
greatly  superior  design  for  a  window  of  five 
lights  was  not  adopted,  much  to  the  injury  of 
the  whole  internal  effect  of  the  church.  The 
proposed  reredos  will,  however,  rectify  this 
defect.  R.  H.  C. 


Architecture  at  University  College, 
London —The  classes  for  the  study  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Construction,  and  Modern  Practice,  at 
University  College,  London,  will  commence  for 
the  session  in  the  second  week  in  October.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roger  Smith  announces  the  usual  public 
opening  lecture  for  Thursday  evening  next, 
October  3,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  subject  selected  is 
“  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Architecture.” 
In  the  course  of  the  lecture  some  reference  will 
be  made  to  Wren  as  an  architectural  draughts¬ 
man,  and  Frofessor  Smith  will  give  an  account 
of  the  collection  of  Wren’s  drawings  preserved 
at  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  which  he  has 
recently  visited  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
this  lecture. 


FLIXTON  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk  (near  Bungay  on  the 
Waveney),  was  built  by  Sir  John  Tasburgh  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  completely 
gutted  by  fire  in  1847,  the  main  walls  only 
being  left,  and  was  soon  afterwards  restored  by 
the  elder  Salvin,  externally  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Tudor  style,  and  internally  in  a  kind  of 
Elizabethan  peculiar  to  himself. 

Old  engravings  show  pediments  over  the 
windows,  but  these  were  probably  added  later, 
and  were  composed  of  stucco.  They  were  re¬ 
moved  by  Salvin,  who  restored  the  Tudor 
labels. 

The  present  owner,  Sir  Hugh  Adair,  Bart., 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  Lord  Waveney,  has 
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undertaken  extensive  alterations  and  additions. 
The  whole  wing  added  by  Salvin,  containing  the 
servants’  offices,  &c.,  has  been  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  more  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  main  building.  The  accom¬ 
panying  plan  will  explain  other  additions.  The 
two  new  grand  staircases  at  either  end  of  the 
great  hall  are  of  oak,  with  elaborate  balustrades. 
Various  other  internal  works  have  been  under¬ 
taken  or  are  contemplated.  The  clock-tower  is 
entirely  new,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  smaller 
one  by  Salvin  of  somewhat  debased  Elizabethan 
style,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  north  entrance  porch.  As  executed,  the 
tower  is  some  10  ft.  higher  than  it  is  shown  on 
the  drawing. 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  is  the 
contractor.  Fairfax  B.  Wade. 

%*  We  may  add  to  Mr.  Wade’s  notes  that 
the  drawings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  this  year,  being  among  the 
few  geometrical  drawings  in  the  architectural 
collection. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  LADIES. 

This  convalescent  home  was  designed  for  one 
of  the  South  Coast  watering-places,  and  would 
accommodate  about  fifty  patients.  Most  of 
the  patients  would  have  separate  bedrooms,  and 
there  are  detached  rooms  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  been  suffering  from  any  infectious 
disease,  though  this  class  of  patient  is  not 
usually  admitted  into  a  home  of  this  description. 
The  main  idea  of  the  design  is  to  make  the 
premises  look  as  homelike  as  possible,  and  un¬ 
like  the  usual  institution.  A  large  dining  and 
drawing-room  are  provided,  and  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  for  the  matron.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  would  be  about  £8,000.  The  drawing 
was  in  this  year’s  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  WORCESTER. 

The  Sanitary  Institute,  having  last  year  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Parkes  Museum  and  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  has  now  resumed  its 
autumnal  Health  Congresses  and  Exhibitions,  and 
the  Congress  opened  on  Tuesday,  at  Worcester, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  M.P.,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  successful 
one,  both  in  point  of  the  number  of  Members, 
Associates,  and  visitors  attending  it, and  from  the 
interesting  papers  read  in  the  various  sections. 
There  are  three  sections,  viz. : — I.,  “  Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine,”  presided  [ 
over  by  Dr.  George  Wilson;  II.,  “Engineering 
and  Architecture,”  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  ! 
Marten,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  and  III.,  “  Chemistry,  j 
Meteorology,  and  Geology,”  presided  over  by  i 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe,  F.R.Met.Soc. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  (which  . 
is  noticed  in  another  column)  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  . 
gentlemen  attending  the  Congress  visited  the  : 
famous  Worcester  Porcelain  Works,  of  whose  ! 
history  and  achievements  the  President  of  the  ; 
Congress,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  the  chairman  of  :i 
the  directors,  gave  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  il 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.,  the  Art  Director)  a  i( 
succinct  account.  The  specimens,  chronologi-  -i 
cally  arranged  in  the  cases  of  the  Museum  il 
attached  to  the  works,  and  showing  the  jj 
whole  progress  of  Worcester  porcelain  since 
the  establishment  of  the  works  in  1751,  were  2( 
examined  with  much  interest.  Curiously  H 
enough,  the  woiks  were  established  with  a  i 
political  object  by  Dr.  Wall,  a  notable  Worcester  c£ 
physician,  who  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  who  il 
sought,  by  the  establishment  of  some  local  It 
industry,  to  attach  the  people  of  Worcester  to  : 
Whig  principles.  While  this  object  was  in  his  sj 
mind,  he  happened  to  be  travelling  in  Cornwall,  J 
where  he  saw  some  kaolin  or  china  clay,  and  ll 
this  he  determined  to  import  into  Worcester.  • 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  these  world-  .1 
famous  works.  Mr.  Hastings  referred  with  ti 
pardonable  pride  to  what  he  asserted  to  be  a  3 
fact.,  viz.,  that  French  or  other  foreign  artists  fi 
have  never  been  employed  at  Worcester,  the  t; 
productions  of  whose  kilns  are  exclusively  the  (i 
result  of  native  taste  and  technical  skill. 

The  President,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  .i 
delivered  the  opening  address  of  the  Congress  ft 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Guildhall.  Sir  j 
Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  as  Chairman  of  the  <! 
Council,  took  the  chair  at  the  commencement  ,l|i 
of  the  proceedings  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  <t: 
of  the  retiring  President,  Lord  Basing),  and  c 
installed  the  new  President,  remarking  that  it  I 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  so,  on  i 
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■  account  of  the  great  service  which  Mr.  Hastings 
!  had  rendered,  not  only  in  connexion  with  the 
:i  Social  Science  Association,  bat  also  in  his 
i  capacity  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  the 
E  -cause  they  all  had  at  heart.  Mr.  Hastings, 
r  in  commencing  his  address,  said  that  though 
i  be  felt  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a 
(  iearner  than  a  teacher  at  a  gathering  of 
:  that  kind,  yet  he  had  two  qualifications 
C  to  speak  on  sanitary  subjects.  He  had  for 
c  some  years  served  on  the  Police  and  Sani- 
i  tary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
i  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 

work  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  a  prac- 
i  tically  defunct  body,  upon  whose  ruins  the 
.  Sanitary  Institute  had  been  largely  built,  and 
whose  “  Proceedings  ”  were  a  veritable  store¬ 
house  of  valuable  papers  on  sanitary  subjeots. 
I  He  regretted  that  the  father  of  sanitary  science 

■  this  country,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  was 
unable  to  attend.  Sir  Edwin’s  patriarchal  age, 

■  bordering  on  ninety, — which  made  him  un- 
I  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  to  Wor- 
'  cester,  was  the  only  reason  for  his  absence.  In 
i  reviewing  sanitary  questions,  it  struck  him  that 
i  we  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  we 
i  could  know  all  that  was  to  be  known  as 
i  to  the  causes  of  public  health.  They  would 
i  have  to  go  more  fully,  for  instance,  into  geolo- 
'  gical  questions.  He  had  been  told  that  day 
[  that  in  Salisbury  the  effect  of  subsoil  drainage 

had  been  to  reduce  the  mortality  from  tubercu- 
:  losis  by  one-half.  But  when  one  talked  about 
I  drainage  the  question  arose,  Where  was  the 
I  product,  the  sewage,  to  be  discharged?  At 
I  first,  the  nearest  stream  was  considered  the 
'  best  and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  it 
!  off ;  but  they  had  learned  better  things 
than  that,  and  were  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  very  last  place  into  which  they 
should  turn  their  sewage  was  that  which  was 
intended  by  Providence  to  provide  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  to  the  population,  and 
to  afford  delight  to  those  who  looked  upon 
it.  The  Local  Government  Act  had  given 
greater  facilities  for  preventing  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  rivers  and  streams,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Councils  extensive  powers, 
and  it  depended  upon  those  councils  to  decide 
in  what  way  those  powers  were  to  be  used.  If 
those  powers  were  used  firmly  and  efficiently  he 
could  not  doubt  that  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  would  take  place  throughout  the  country. 
In  Worcestershire  they  had  two  fine  rivers, 
which  Providence  intended  for  the  supply  of 
pure  water  and  for  purposes  of  healthful  re¬ 
creation.  But  neither  the  Severn  nor  the 
Teme  in  its  present  state  was  likely  to 
be  useful  for  these  purposes.  Having  quoted 
.the  lines  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 
Severn  as  the  nymph  Sabrina,  Mr.  Hastings 
remarked  that  if  John  Milton  were  alive 
now,  and  able  to  look  at  some  spots  on 
the  river  where  an  outfall  sewer  was  discharging 
the  sewage  of  a  neighbouring  town,  he  would 
begin  to  think  that  if  the  tresses  of  Sabina 
■dropped  anything  at  all,  it  was  anything  but 
amber.  What  he  said  of  the  Severn  applied  to 
a  very  large  extent  to  the  rivers  throughout  the 
land,  and  it  would  rest  with  the  County  Councils 
to  use  the  powers  Parliament  had  given  them, 
powers  the  enforcement  of  which  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  public  opinion  would  support  if  they 
were  rightly  exercised,  and  if  it  were  determined 
that  this  pollution  should  go  on  no  longer.  The 
Worcestershire  Council  had  already  taken 
the  important  step  of  addressing  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Herefordshire,  Salop,  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  and  other  counties,  asking  them  to 
unite  with  Worcestershire  in  forming  a  joint 
board  for  preserving  the  streams  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Teme  through  their  whole 
length,  from  pollution.  But  he  regretted  to  say 
that  up  to  that  moment  their  negotiations  had 
been  altogether  fruitless.  He  hoped  that  wiser 
thoughts  would  yet  prevail ;  for  it  was  useless, 
■or  next  to  useless,  for  one  county  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  pollution  of  a  stream  within  its 
•own  borders  if  that  stream  were  to  suffer  con¬ 
tamination  in  its  course  through  the  counties 
above.  A  s  a  general  thing,  and  wherever  it 
was  practicable,  undoubtedly  the  best  way 
of  disposing  of  sewage  was  to  allow  it  to 
Bow  in  liquid  form  on  the  land,  through 
which,  its  natural  purifier,  it  could  return 
to  a  neighbouring  stream,  without  detriment 
thereto.  They  had  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  success  of  such  a  system  at  Reading. 
In  connexion  with  the  matter  of  drainage,  too, 
•he  would  dwell  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
employing  skilled  labour  in  the  making  of  all 
internal  fittings,  otherwise  an  excellent  system 


of  drainage  might  exist  without  being  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  particular  building.  In  this  respect 
most  excellent  work  was  beiDg  done  by  the 
Plumbers’ Company  of  London,  in  taking  care 
that  an  efficient  body  of  men  should  be  avail¬ 
able.  Then  it  was  important  that  all  sanitary 
authorities  should  have  good  by-laws.  The 
general  law  could  only  lay  down  princi¬ 
ples  ;  it  was  only  through  good  by  -  laws 
that  all  the  details  of  sanitary  administration 
could  be  properly  carried  out.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  we 
were  all  apt  to  overlook  the  effects  upon  health 
of  different  callings.  In  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  which  some  of  the  members  had  visited 
that  afternoon,  the  directors  had  endeavoured, 
by  providing  sufficient  cubical  space  and  good 
ventilation,  and  in  other  ways,  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  ill-health  ;  but  still  they  were  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  pottery  trade  was  an  un¬ 
healthy  one,  and  this  was  the  case  with  many 
other  occupations.  He  saw  at  Newcastle  the 
other  day  an  invention  for  blowing  glass 
bottles  which  was  likely  to  vastly  diminish 
the  unhealthiness  of  that  trade ;  and  the  in¬ 
ventor  told  him  that  under  the  old  conditions 
of  working  very  few  bottle-blowers  lived  to  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  the  average  age  attained 
being  much  lower.  Very  often,  however,  ap¬ 
pliances  intended  to  diminish  mortality  in  un¬ 
healthy  trades  were  disliked,  and  were  not  availed 
of  by  the  men.  It  should  be  the  business  of 
sanitary  reformers,  therefore,  not  only  to  induce 
employers  to  adopt  various  means  of  removing 
the  causes  which  hasten  death,  but  to  so 
educate  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  sani¬ 
tary  laws  that  they  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  means.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  food  and  drink.  He  would 
not  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration,  but 
would  speak  of  two  matters  on  which  they 
ought  to  exert  themselves.  It  should  be  the 
constant  endeavour  of  every  sanitary  authority 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  water-supply  which 
should  not  only  appear  clear,  but  should  be 
absolutely  pure  and  also  of  good  quality.  Then 
the  importance  of  a  pure  milk-supply  was  very 
great.  Several  municipalities  had  applied  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  which  he  had 
spoken  for  powers  over  the  places  whence  milk 
was  supplied  to  their  populations,  whether 
those  places  were  within  the  boroughs  or  not, 
and  he  thought  a  general  act  ought  to  be  passed 
conferring  similar  powers  upon  all  municipali¬ 
ties.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  last  session  an 
Act  was  passed  which  did  confer  on  all  sanitary 
authorities  powers  which  had  been  exceptionally 
possessed  by  some  of  them.  He  referred  to  the 
measure  providing  for  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases.  A  large  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  such  powers  had  been  passed  by  his 
committee  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  no 
single  instance  had  there  been  any  instance  of 
the  misuse  of  those  powers,  or  of  any  evil 
arising  out  of  them.  This,  he  thought,  was  a 
considerable  proof  that  the  possession  of  those 
powers  had  been  solely  beneficial,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
system  had  been  the  means  of  stopping  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease  at  its  outbreak. 
Infectious  disease  was  very  like  a  fire.  A  bucket 
of  water  might  put  out  a  fire  at  the  beginning ; 
a  fire-engine  might  be  impotent  to  stop  it  if  it 
had  half-an-hour’s  start.  Just  so  with  zymotic 
disease :  deal  with  it  at  the  moment  of  the 
outbreak,  isolate  the  first  case  promptly,  and 
the  deadly  foe  might  be  stifled  ;  leave 
it  unchecked  for  a  few  days,  and  the  result 
might  be  such  an  outbreak  of  scarlet-fever  as 
at  that  moment  was  raging  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  very  nurses  had  been  stricken  down, 
and  the  disease  had  the  whole  population  at  its 
mercy.  He  could  not  help  remembering,  and 
he  hoped  the  people  of  Birmingham  would  re¬ 
member,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  Bill  was 
passed  enlarging  their  municipal  powers,  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  power  of 
making  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
compulsory.  The  proposal  was  made  and  was 
recommended  to  them  by  those  who  knew  the 
subject  well,  that  they  should  have  in  their  Bill 
the  ordinary  clauses  for  the  notification  of  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  but  in  an  evil  hour  they  refused 
to  adopt  the  system.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
the  present  outbreak  would  have  been  impossible 
if  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  when  the  scarlet- 
fever  first  originated  in  the  city,  so  that  he 
might  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  malady.  The  measure  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  and  which  was  to  come  into 
force  on  October  1,  would  be  compulsory  in  the 


metropolis,  but  it  would  be  permissive  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  had  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  paper  to  make  the  Act  compulsory 
everywhere,  but  it  was  found  that  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Irish  members,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Bill,  was  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  defeating  it,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  drop  all  amendments,  lest  the 
chance  of  getting  the  Bill  through  should  be 
lost.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  sanitary  authorities 
all  over  the  country  would  lead  them  to 
bring  the  Act  into  operation  in  their 
localities.  By  a  system  such  as  that, 
thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved  that 
otherwise  unquestionably  would  be  sacrificed. 
To  those  who,  like  the  members  of  that  Insti¬ 
tute,  had  felt  the  pressing  importance  of  all 
those  great  subjects,  the  whole  question  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  this  :  “  Is  it  well  to  do  good 
or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to  kill  it  ?  ”  It  was 
recorded  of  those  to  whom  these  words  were 
first  spoken  that  they  held  their  peace.  They 
were  struck  dumb  by  the  Divine  scorn  of  their 
hard-heartedness,  and  of  their  want  of  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  great  truth  before  them.  He 
was  sure  that  none  present  that  evening  would 
require  to  have  those  words  said  to  them. 
The  very  existence  of  that  Institute  showed 
that  they  desired  to  save  life,  and  not 
to  kill  it.  But  there  were,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  many  in  this  land  who,  through  ignorance — 
and  he  knew  through  ignorance  only  —  were 
willing  rather  to  kill  life  than  to  save  it ;  that 
was  to  say,  they  were  willing  to  indulge  their 
own  appetites,  their  prejudices,  their  opposition 
to  change  and  improvement,  rather  than  to  take 
the  plain  truths  that  were  laid  before  them, 
and  to  follow  the  path  that  was  clearly  pointed 
out  to  them.  But  the  members  of  that  Institute 
would  still  strive  on,  trusting  that  somehow 
“good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.” 

On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor  of  Worcester 
(Mr.  Ernest  Day,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who,  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  naturally  takes  a  very  great  interest  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  has  done  very  much  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  Congress),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  address. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  opening  meeting 
of  Section  I.,  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Guildhall,  when  the  President  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.C.S., 
&c.,  delivered  his  opening  address.  Turning  to 
the  sanitary  aspect  of  his  subject,  as  illustrated 
in  the  domain  of  Public  Hygiene  or  State 
Medicine,  Dr.  Wilson  said  that  it  was  in  this 
direction  that  the  policy  of  prevention  had 
been  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results, 
and  year  by  year  became  fuller  of  hope  and 
promise.  The  policy  of  prevention  in  its  sani¬ 
tary  aspects  might  be  said  to  owe  all  its  success 
to  the  long  series  of  skilled  inquiries  into  the 
distribution  of  disease  throughout  England,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  regulated, 
which  in  the  first  instance  were  more  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  labours  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  and  later  on  with  the  distinguished 
public  services  of  Sir  John  Simon.  “  The 
statistical  returns  of  the  Registrar  -  General 
furnish  the  fullest  proof  that  the  lowering  of 
the  general  death-rate  has  been  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1872,  when  it  may  be  said  the 
administrative  machinery  of  sanitation  was 
first  set  in  motion  throughout  the  country  by 
the  establishment  of  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  and  the  appointment  of  sanitary 
officials.  Thus  the  average  death-rate  of  the 
country  during  the  five  years  ending  1870  was 
22-4  per  1,000  of  the  population  ;  during  the  five 
years  ending  1S75  it  was  20  9  ;  during  the  five 
years  ending  1880  it  was  20  0  ;  during  the  five 
years  ending  1885  it  was  lO'S;  while  the  average 
during  the  last  three  years  has  been  still  further 
reduced  to  18'7  per  1,000.  This  reduction  from 
the  average  of  22 '4  per  1,000  during  the  five 
years  ending  1870  to  the  average  of  18-7  during 
the  past  three  years  represents  an  annual  saving 
of  95,000  lives.  Or  again,  if  we  compare  the 
average  death-rate  from  the  seven  principal 
zymotic  diseases  for  the  same  periods,  I  find  that 
the  reduction  in  round  numbers  represents  an 
annual  saving  of  30,000  lives.  All  this  is  very 
gratifying,  but  it  is  when  comparison  is  made 
between  the  death-audits  of  districts  in  which 
the  Sanitary  Acts  are  intelligently  and  con¬ 
scientiously  carried  out,  and  those  of  districts 
in  which  they  are  still  practically  ignored,  that 
we  can  appreciate  still  more  fully  the  enormous 
saving  of  life  and  prevention  of  human  suffer- 
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ing  which  yet  await  improved  sanitation.  Even 
in  the  healthiest  rural  districts,  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  foul  privy  cess-pits  or  deep  midden  ash¬ 
pits  polluting  the  air  and  endangering  wells  are 
still  far  too  plentiful,  while  leaky  drains  are 
a  constantly-recurring  source  of  nuisance.  And 
these  dangers  to  health  are,  unfortunately,  per¬ 
petuated  in  respect  to  new  dwellings,  because 
the  great  majority  of  rural  districts  possess  no 
urban  powers,  and  have  therefore  no  control 
over  the  structural  details  of  the  dwellings 
themselves  or  of  drains  and  closet-accommo¬ 
dation.  It  is  true  that  the  Public  Health 
(Water)  Act  insists  upon  a  proper  water-supply, 
but  so  long  as  there  are  no  by-laws  to  regulate 
those  other  important  details,  risk  of  nuisance 
and  well-pollution  will  continue.  These  are 
questions  which  sooner  or  later  must  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  newly-con¬ 
stituted  County  Councils,  but  there  are  others 
of  perhaps  greater  moment.  For  though  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  from  my  own 
experience  and  what  I  know  of  other  districts, 
that  in  spite  of  legal  defects  and  local  short¬ 
comings,  sound  sanitary  progress  has  been  made 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
guising  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
small  urban  and  rural  districts  a  do-nothing 
policy  is  still  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged. 
And  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
unfair  incidence  in  rating  naturally  enlists  the 
opposition  of  farmers  and  others  to  any 
village  schemes  of  drainage  or  water-supply 
from  which  they  themselves  derive  no  direct 
benefit.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  great 
stumbling-block  to  sanitary  progress  in  small 
urban  and  rural  districts  to  which  I  would 
allude  with  all  due  deference.  Sanitary  officials 
are  plentiful  enough  ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  country  is  over-officered,  but 
they  are  not  always  well  trained,  and  when 
well  trained  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected 
for  the  full  and  fair  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
are  elected  from  year  to  year,  or  for  short  terms, 
while,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  still  further 
hampered  by  the  conditions  involved  in 
carrying  on  general  medical  practice.  I  know 
I  am  trenching  on  somewhat  delicate  ground  in 
once  more  alluding  to  the  relations  of  the  medical 
profession  to  the  policy  of  prevention,  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  asserting  that  in  small  urban  or  rural 
districts  Medical  Officers  of  Health  who  are  in 
active  general  practice  are  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  If,  as  in  some 
cases,  they  endeavour  to  discharge  them  effi¬ 
ciently  and  without  fear  or  favour,  they  run  the 
risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  some  of  their 
best  patients,  and  in  any  case  they  cannot 
expect  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of 
their  rivals  in  practice.  They  are  generally  paid 
to  do  little,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  feel  bound 
to  exceed  the  limits  laid  down  by  their  salaries. 
This  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  reports  of 
the  special  inspectors  who  were  sent  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  some  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  preparation  of  various  Sanitary 
Authorities  against  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
I  am  proud  to  say  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions,  but  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule; 
and  a  zealous  and  conscientious  officer  always 
runs  the  risk,  when  the  period  of  re-election 
comes  round,  of  being  relegated  back  to  the 
sole  charge  of  his  patients.  On  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  depends  in  very  large  degree 
the  motive  power  of  sanitation,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  should  not  only  be  well-trained,  but 
he  should  be  appointed  over  an  area  large 
enough  to  occupy  his  whole  time,  and  be  de¬ 
barred  from  private  practice.  As  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  system  under  which  the  medical  service  of 
the  country  generally  has  been  hitherto  carried 
out  exhibits  an  unnecessary  waste  of  resources, 
and  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  officials 
properly  organised  would  do  much  larger  and 
more  effective  work,  and,  in  all  probability, 
at  considerably  less  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 
I  have  been  induced  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  these  obstacles  and  difficulties  connected 
with  rural  sanitation,  because  public  health 
progress  in  the  larger  towns,  considering  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced,  has 
made  much  more  rapid  strides  than  in  smaller 
towns  and  scattered  country  villages.  But  in 
towns  and  villages  alike,  though  in  villages  far 
more  than  in  towns,  the  policy  of  prevention 
must  always  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  home  and  its  surround¬ 


ings  ;  and  this  applies  as  much  to  the  mansion 
as  it  does  to  the  humbler  dwelling,  and  often 
more  so.  When  people  move  into  other  houses 
they  are  generally  assured  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  the  sanitary  condition  is  in  every 
respect  most  satisfactory,  but  how  often  does  it 
happen  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
doctor  has  to  be  called  in  for  indefinite  ailments, 
bad  throats,  or  something  worse  ?  Cases  of  this 
description  are  so  notoriously  frequent  that  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  every  tenant 
in  search  of  a  house  should  have  the  sanitary 
condition  carefully  inquired  into  by  some  com¬ 
petent  official,  and  any  defects  removed  before 
he  takes  possession.  In  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  several  other  large  towns,  there  are  Sanitary 
Protection  Associations,  which  undertake  to 
make  such  inspections  ;  but  it  would,  I  think, 
be  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  Sanitary 
Authorities  generally  if  they  themselves  should 
undertake  this  most  necessary  work  by  appoint¬ 
ing  their  surveyors,  or  other  properly-trained 
officials,  at  fixed  salaries,  and  charging  fees  on 
a  fixed  scale,  which  could  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  rateable  value, — the  fees,  of  course,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  Such 
inspection  should  also  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  to  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  and  lodging  houses.’’  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Dr.  Wilson  discussed  the  question  of 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  W.  Strange,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Worcester,  next  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Results 
of  Fifteen  Years’  Sanitation  in  the  City  of 
Worcester.”  He  said  that  Worcester,  like  most 
other  towns  in  England,  did  not  appoint  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  until  the  Act  of  1872 
rendered  such  appointment  imperative.  The 
person  the  Authority  appointed  was  himself, 
consequently  he  had  had  the  work  of  sanitary 
amelioration  in  his  own  hands  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  He  had  had  the  support,  during 
the  whole  tenure  of  his  office,  of  an  active  and 
intelligent  Health  Committee,  and  they  had 
now,  since  the  enlargement  of  the  city  boundary, 
two  Nuisance  Inspectors,  one  of  whom  devoted 
his  time  to  a  regular  house-to-house  inspection, 
whilst  the  other,  the  senior,  supervised  the 
general  work  of  the  office,  attending  to  every 
case  as  it  arose,  and  acting  as  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Health  Committee.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1881  was  33,201,  and  was  now,  with  the 
enlarged  area,  about  43,000.  “  Worcester  is  an 
old  city,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
if  not  earlier.  It  was  a  walled  town,  and, 
therefore,  was  compreised  within  narrow  limits. 
Its  poorer  population  was  crowded  in  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,  behind  the  dwellings  of  the 
more  opulent  classes,  with  little  light  and  fresh 
air,  and  plenty  of  dirt  and  filth  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Although,  of  course,  some  amelioration 
was  made  during  the  centuries  before  this,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  large  parts  of  the  city, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  I  fortunately  possess  a  record  of  its  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1866.  We  were,  at  that  time,  threatened  with 
an  epidemic  of  the  cholera,  not  the  first  by  any 
means  which  had  attacked  this  city.  A  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  real  state  of  the  city,  and  in  a  report  written 
by  myself  and  presented  by  that  Committee  to 
the  Town  Council,  I  find  the  following  items  : — 

‘  The  visitors,  who  made  a  house-to-house  in¬ 
spection,  discovered  and  reported  over  one 
thousand  nuisances  ;  comprising  dwellings  over¬ 
crowded  by  two  or  even  three  families  living  in 
them ;  overflowing  privies  and  cess-pits  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  never  properly  emptied;  houses  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  sewer,  supplied  with  water 
from  surface  wells,  in  most  cases  polluted  with 
sewage  and  drainage ;  courts  unpaved,  un¬ 
lighted,  and  unventilated;  windows  not  made 
to  open,  and  the  interior  of  the  dwellings  filthy 
with  the  absorbed  matters  of  years.  Epidemics 
of  zymotic  disease  are  frequent ;  in  one  quarter 
alone  scarlet  fever  was  said  to  have  carried  off 
300  persons  ;  and  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
epidemics  which  are  intensified,  if  not  caused, 
by  accumulations  of  filth  and  the  use  of  pol¬ 
luted  water,  strike  hard  when  they  visit  this 
city.  That  typhoid  fever  is  endemic  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  is  clearly  caused  by  foul  drains  and 
privies,  and  the  use  of  polluted  well-water.’ 
The  death-rate  at  that  time  ranged  from  26  to 
27  per  1,000,  or  thereabouts.  At  the  time  of 
my  taking  office,  in  1873,  it  was  25'6.  The 
first  proceeding  to  be  taken  was  naturally  that 
of  obtaining  information.  A  house-to-house 
survey  was  made,  by  which  notice  was  taken 
of  the  numbers  living  in  each  house ;  the 
numbers  livipg  in  courts  and  alleys ;  the  con¬ 


dition  of  the  dwellings  as  regards  cleanliness 
and  waterproof ;  of  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  ;  of  the  soil,  paving,  &c.,  of  streets  and 
courts ;  and  other  similar  facts,  such  as  privies, 
water-closets,  and  cess-pits.  As  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  condition  of  the  population  dis¬ 
covered  by  this  survey,  I  may  state  that  the 
number  living  in  courts  was  3,145,  occupying 
only  1,656  sleeping  rooms,  many  of  them  con¬ 
taining  more  than  one  family, — 911  families 
living  in  441  houses.  The  inmates  of  466- 
houses  used  water  from  superficial  wells  situate 
on  these  premises.  1,847  common  privies,  with 
their  immense  and  foul  pits,  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  other  crowded  parts  of 
the  city.  Many  of  these  privies  did  duty 
for  the  inmates  of  three  houses,  or  from 
twenty  to  thirty  individuals  each.  There  was 
no  regular  removal  of  the  contents  of  these 
pits,  which  were  emptied  only  when  they 
became  unbearable,  and  when  the  farmers 
could  find  time  to  send  their  carts  for  their 
contents.  The  streets  were  badly  paved,  and  the 
soil  in  the  lower  and  closer  parts  of  the  town 
was  almost  always  damp  and  polluted  with  foul 
organic  matters.  To  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  must  be  placed  the  recent  supply,  com¬ 
plete  and  constant,  of  good  water  from  the  River 
Severn  —  a  new  system  of  sewers,  which  has 
since  been  extended  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  house-drains  with  the 
sewers  was  being  rapidly  carried  forward. 
There  was  also  one  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 
The  recommendations  which  I  made  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  as  the  outcome  of  this 
inquiry,  were  nine  in  number,  namely  : — 1.  The 
improvement  of  the  courts  and  alleys  (where 
these  could  not  be  abandoned),  and  other 
crowded  places  by  every  practicable  means. 

2.  The  closing  of  such  houses  as  were  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  the  compulsory  repair  of 
others.  3.  The  compulsory  drainage  of 
every  house  into  the  City  sewers.  4. 
The  provision  of  tap  (or  Severn)  water  to 
every  house  at  present  supplied  by  well,  and 
the  closing  of  that  well,  in  case  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  water  in  it  is  impure,  and  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so.  5.  The  regular  and  efficient  supply 
and  care  of  gullies  and  ventilators  in  the  sewers, 
and  the  connexion  of  all  house-drains  with  i 
them.  6.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
overcrowding.  7.  The  improvement  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  privy  accommodation,  both 
as  to  structure  and  number.  8.  The  institution  i 
of  a  system  of  cleansing  all  privies  and  cess¬ 
pits,  so  as  to  insure  the  rapid  and  frequent 
removal  of  theirjcontents  by  the  Sanitary  Autho¬ 
rity  itself,  and  the  encouragement,  especially  in 
new  buildings,  of  the  erection  of  water-closets. 

9.  The  erection  of  a  mortuary  and  post-mortem 
room.  This  report  was  dated  Aug.  19,  1874. 

10.  The  providing  a  suitable  hospital  for  infec¬ 
tious  cases,  by  fitting  up  a  large  house  which 
had  been  previously  used  as  a  small-pox  hos¬ 
pital,  and  which  has  proved  admirably  suited  to 
the  purpose,  was  recommended  by  me,  and 
agreed  to  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
above  report.  If  I  have  wearied  my  audience 
with  these  preliminary  details,  my  excuse  must 
be  that  I  have  wished  to  show  how  easily  all  the 
worst  sanitary  evils  may  be  remedied,  and  an 
unwholesome  and  dirty  town  made  clean,  , 
healthy,  and  pleasant  to  live  in,  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  steadily,  incessantly,  with  tact,  . 
and  in  some  cases,  forbearance,  by  the  autho-  ■ 
rities,  and  by  vigilant  and  active  sanitary  officers.  . 
The  first  necessity  for  health  in  a  population  is  t 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  Our  earlier  \ 
fathers  knew  this  fact  well,  and  never  built  a  il 
house  without  first  securing  good  water.  It  was  i 
the  reckless  and  rapid  building  in  all  manner  rl 
of  places,  careless  of  any  other  condition,  so  > 
that  the  dwellings  were  placed  near  enough  to  > 
the  places  of  work,  which  culminated  about  the 
middle  of  this  century  in  large  towns,  or  parts  ;i 
of  towns,  where  this  and  almost  every  other  r 
sanitary  necessity  were  totally  neglected  and  1 
passed  over.  The  next  necessity  is  proper  and  1 
sufficient  drainage.  With  these  two  prime  ei 
requisites  to  hand,  the  problem  of  converting  21 
Worcester  from  a  malodorous,  dirty,  and  un¬ 
healthy  city,  to  one  sweet,  clean,  and  salubrious,  u 

was  one  to  be  solved  ambulando . . 

With  regard  to  our  water  supply,  it  is  and  has  t 
been  for  many  years  constant  and  abundant  in  i 
quantity.  It  is  filtered,  and  every  house  is,  or  > 
may  be,  supplied  with  it  at  the  very  moderate 
cost  of  5d.  per  1,000  gallons.  Nevertheless,  4 
being  drawn  from  the  river  Severn,  it  is  open  to  i\ 
the  charge  of  being  more  or  less  polluted  by  >; 
the  drainage  of  many  towns,  fields,  and  farm-  J 
yards.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  re- e 
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I  moving  or  neutralising  these  noxious  matters, 
;  opinions,  as  you  are  aware,  differ.  Pending  the 
adjustment  of  scientific  opinion  on  this  point, we 
!  have  lately  cast  about  to  see  if  a  purer  water 
:  could  not  be  obtained  that  that  derived  from 
;  the  Severn.  Amongst  the  Lickey  Hills,  between 
)  here  and  Birmingham,  water  is  obtained  from 
i  artesian  wells  of  the  very  purest  quality,  and  we 
i  have  discussed  the  question  of  substituting  this 
!  water,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  that  of  the  Severn. 
,  .  .  .  Our  main  drainage,  begun  thirty-five  years 
;  ago,  is  now  carried  into  every  street ;  and  every 
1  house-drain,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  is 
j  connected  with  a  sewer.  In  some  places, 
i  owing  to  the  almost  dead  level  on  which  parts 
I  of  the  city  are  built,  there  is  not  sufficient  fall. 
I  This  evil,  however,  time  and  experience  have 
i  taught  us  to  remedy  by  extra  flushing.  Flush- 
:  ing-tanbs  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  nearly 
i  every  sewer,  and  at  many  junctions;  and  others 
i  are  added  at  any  spot  wnich  seems  to  require 

I  them . The  present  condition  of  our  city, 

I  then,  you  will  well  believe,  offers  a  striking 
i  contrast  to  what  it  did  in  the  year  186G,  or  even 
:  in  1872.  We  have  cleansed  and  dried  the  soil 
;  by  paving  the  courts  and  back  yards,  and  the 
I  abolition  of  cess-pits  ;  by  good  house  and  privy 
drainage  ;  by  the  substitution,  almost  universal 
now,  of  water-closets  for  the  old  -  fashioned 
privies  ;  and  by  the  paving  of  most  of 

I  the  streets  with  granolithic  pavement . 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  now  exhausted  the  time 
!  allotted  to  me.  I  am  anxious,  however,  with 
your  kind  indulgence,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
tell  you  what  effect  our  sanitation  has  had 
upon  the  health,  comfort,  and  lives  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  beginning,  in  the  year 
1872,  the  death-rate  was  25  5.  Last  year  it  was 
IS‘74,  or  a  reduction  of  nearly  seven  per  1,000, 
on  a  population  of  43,000,  a  saving  of  three 
hundred  lives  per  annum.  This  year,  up  to 
date,  the  rate  is  only  14,  and  every  year  holds 
out  a  prospect  of  still  further  reduction.  But 
of  more  consequence  than  the  death-rate,  which 
is  still  kept  too  high  by  the  abnormal  deaths  of 
infants,  is  the  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  population. 

Further  proceedings  of  the  Congress  shall 
have  attention  in  our  columns  next  week. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Mark  Fawcett  [p.  211  ante]  errs  in 
regarding  simple  slabs  of  concrete  as  fit  only 
for  the  floors  of  houses  of  the  very  poor. 

For  at  least  six  years  I  have  employed  them 
in  my  own  practice,  not  only  for  warehouses, 
but  for  counting-houses,  offices,  restaurants  and 
dwelling  -  rooms,  in  buildings  of  decidedly 
superior  class.  With  good  linoleum  or  carpet, 
they  are  as  comfortable  or  as  luxurious  as  wood 
floors,  and  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  not  only  fire  and  water  proof,  but  also 
vermin-proof. 

As  to  ceilings,  any  ceiling  of  mere  plaster- 
film  is  as  inferior  to  a  homogeneous  ceiling  done 
by  the  waterproof-centering  method  described 
in  my  papers,  as  veneer  is  inferior  to  solid 
mahogany. 

Mr.  Hyatt,  in  his  kindly  way,  speaks  of  my 
“  ideal  concrete  floors  ”  as  being  “  as  much  of  a 
chimera  as  perpetual  motion.”  How  am  I  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Hyatt’s  view  with  the  fact  that  I 
myself,  and  other  architects  to  my  knowledge, 
have  constructed  considerable  areas  of  such 
flooring ;  and  that  has  gone  on  for  years  bear¬ 
ing  exceptionally  heavy  work  in  some  cases,  and 
in  all  cases  enduring  the  work  required  of  it  ? 

I  content  myself  at  present  with  this 
reminder  to  Mr.  Hyatt,  that  I  am  not  an  idle 
propounder  of  new  theories;  but  a  practical 
architect,  simply  telling  what  I  have  learnt  and 
seen  in  my  actual  work. 

I  should  much  like  to  deal  with  the  theory  of 
the  neutral  axis  to  which  Mr.  Hyatt  refers,  and 
to  point  out  where  (in  this  very  theory)  he 
misses  the  mark ;  but  I  feel  afraid  of  further 
extending  this  correspondence  by  discussing 
abstrusities  at  the  risk  of  wearying  your 
readers. 

Has  Mr.  Hyatt,  while  insisting  on  excess 
of  tension,  forgotten  that  when  we  cover 
spans  with  a  material  strong  compressively  but 
weak  in  tension, — as,  for  example,  brick  or 
stone, — we  keep  that  material,  as  in  arches, 
vaults,  or  domes,  clean  above  the  neutral  axis, 
with  the  compressile  force  so  “  decidedly  in 
excess  ”  as  to  leave  the  tensile  force  nowhere  ? 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deal 
with  material,— as,  for  example,  wire,— strong 
against  tension,  and  weak  compressively,  we 
stretch  it  across  spans,  as  between  telegraph 


pole  and  pole,  clean  below  the  neutral  axis,  so 
leaving  the  whole  wire  in  tension.  A  concrete 
floor-slab,  with  slightly-curved  soffit,  is  in  the 
same  condition  of  stress,  not  as  a  telegraph 
wire,  but  as  the  crown  of  a  vast  dome  or  vault. 

Certainly,  horizontal  cleavage  does  occur,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hyatt,  when  vertical  struc¬ 
tures,  such  as  columns,  pillars,  or  walls  collapse 
by  bending  rather  than  by  direct  crushing.  But 
when  horizontal  structures,  such  as  beams, 
break  by  bending,  their  cleavage  is  vertical. 
And  this  is  true,  not  only  of  concrete,  but  also 
of  all  building  materials.  Cleavage  is  always, 
necessarily,  transverse  to  the  stress  which  causes 
it.  Frank  Caws. 

*#*  We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Mr 
Sutcliffe  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week. — Ed. 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  August  10  I  see  a 
letter  on  concrete  flooring.  1  agree  with  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Hyatt  that  concrete  beams  should 
always  be  made  in  one  operation  of  a  simple 
mass  of  the  plastic  material.  It  is  frequently 
specified  that  the  material  is  to  be  put  in  layers 
of  not  less  than  C  in.  or  9  in.,  and  thoroughly 
rammed ;  the  surface  to  be  picked  up  before  the 
next  layer  is  put  in.  I  was  at  one  time  of  opinion 
that  this  was  the  proper  course  to  follow.  But 
experience  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 

I  have  found  in  many  instances  that,  no 
matter  what  care  has  been  taken  in  breaking 
up  the  surface  of  the  completed  layer,  the 
second  one  will  not  form  with  it  a  homogeneous 
mass. 

I  have  had  a  considerable  experience  in  the 
construction  of  the  Imperial  offices  at  Simla, 
which  were  constructed  of  iron  and  concrete.  I 
had  to  break  down  some  of  the  walls  owing  to 
their  surface  having  been  injured  by  frost  before 
the  material  had  sufficiently  set  to  resist  its 
action  ;  and  I  found  that  each  layer  could  be 
removed  from  the  one  below  it,  leaving  a  dis¬ 
tinct  surface  corresponding  with  the  finished 
surface  of  the  lower  layer,  though  each  layer 
would  break  off  in  a  solid  mass. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  building  walls  in 
layers  or  courses,  but  all  arches  or  beams  over 
openings  should  be  made  in  one  operation.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  do  this  than  to  secure 
solidity  by  ramming  over  rammiDg;  for  ramming 
continued  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  material,  as  it  disturbs  it  in  the 
process  of  setting. 

In  forming  arches  over  openings  (which  by 
the  way  are  not  arches  in  reality,  but  corbelled 
beams),  it  is  preferable  to  put  in  the  whole  of 
the  required  material  at  one  operation,  as  if 
laid  in  layers.  Horizontal  joints  will  be  the 
result,  weakening  the  corbel  (at  A  and  B,  see 
sketch),  and  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  portion 


of  the  arch,  which  is  really  a  beam,  must  be 
weakened  if  in  two  layers  as  at  C. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  all  the  material 
at  once  the  joints  should  be  made  to  radiate  as 
at  A  D  and  B  E,  which  can  be  done  by  taking 
a  little  trouble,  thus  forming  an  arch  proper, — 
but  at  best  this  is  only  a  make-shift.  I  have 
found  this  plan  answer,  however. 

As  little  water  as  will  suffice  to  mix  the 
material  thoroughly  should  only  be  used,  as  its 
bulk  when  dried  up  leaves  vacancies,  also  excess 
of  water  tends  to  separate  the  lime  and  other 
materials,  particularly  at  the  surface  of  walls 
and  on  the  underside  of  flooring,  as  well  as  at 
the  springing  of  arches.  In  working  with 
hydraulic  mortar  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
work  damp  for  a  considerable  period  after 
completion. 

Henry  Irwin,  C.I.E.,  M.I.C.E., 

Late  Superintendent  of  Works, 
Imperial  Circle,  Simla. 

Mount  Abu,  Rajputana, 

September  1,  1889. 


The  Architectural  Association's  opening 
Conversazione  for  Session  1889-90  will  be 
held  on  Friday  evening  next.,  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Town-hall. 


ARTIFICIAL  VERSUS  NATURAL  STONE. 

Sir, — May  I  supplement  my  letter  in  the 
Builder,  p.  211  ? 

Really  good,  sound,  hard,  flag-stones,  forming 
foot-pavements  in  town  streets,  when  required 
to  be  cut  for  closures  to  break  bond,  at  either 
end  of  a  course,  or  for  radiating  joints  in  cir¬ 
cular  work,  should  be  sawn  with  sand  and 
water,  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  the  stones  to 
be  readily  snapped  ;  this,  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  damaging  the  mate¬ 
rial  ;  good  stone  is  worth  taking  care  of,  and 
many  years  are  added  to  its  life  in  consequence. 
We  do  not  shoot  a  load  of  facing-bricks  out  of 
a  cart,  as  though  they  were  macadam.  But  in 
the  case  of  flagstones,  a  constant  custom  is  ta 
mark  a  line  across  a  stone,  to  score  and  indent 
the  line  with  punch  and  chisel,  then  to  pound 
away  at  the  back  of  the  stone  with  a  heavy 
hammer  until  the  stone  fall  in  two  ;  it  will  be 
found  upon  examination  that  all  the  lamina¬ 
tions  have  started  in  their  beds,  and  the  stone- 
is  permanently  injured,  and  made  ready  for 
destruction  by  frost. 

At  the  principal  Yorkshire  towns  the  Town- 
Surveyor  goes  to  the  quarries  and  selects  only 
those  stones  that  have  been  lifted  from  the 
hardest  beds,  and  are  sound :  he  sees  with 
surprise  hundreds  of  tons  of  inferior  and 
damaged  stones,  such  as  every  Yorkshire  archi¬ 
tect  would  reject,  leaving  the  quarry  for  London 
and  southern  towns,  because,  in  quarry 
language,  “  they  are  good  enough  to  send 
away.” 

As  a  building  material,  Portland  stone  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  is  unsurpassed.  But  it  is 
not  the  best  stone  in  Great  Britain  for  steps 
subject  to  the  incessant  traffic  of  London,  even 
if  the  hardest  beds  be  selected,  which  they 
seldom  are.  I  require,  in  my  work,  a  quarry- 
owner  or  stone  merchant  to  send  me  a  precise 
copy  of  the  order  for  stone  that  he  receives  from 
the  contractor ;  I  often  find  some  inferior  stone 
substituted  for  that  specified,  such  as  Robin 
Hood  (a  soft  stone)  for  blue  hard  Idle,  the 
colour  being  similar  ;  or  the  contractor’s  order 
has  written  in  the  corner,  “  Let  it  be  soft.” 

If  steps  be  made  from  carefully-selected 
stone  of  a  kind  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,, 
such  as  Craigleith,  the  hardest  Yorkshire, 
Ancaster  rag,  Weldon  rag  (both  these  rags 
will  polish),  or  the  bottom  beds  of  Pennant, 
they  will  be  preferred  to  artificial  stone.  For 
steps,  Doulton’s  hard  terra-cotta  is  superior  to 
cement  concrete.  Town  Surveyor. 

September  23,  1889. 

***  We  have  found  what  is  called  “  Eureka 
concrete  ”  very  durable  for  steps  which  are  in 
constant  use. — Ed. 

Sir, — Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  letter  in  your  last, 
issue,  September  21, 1889,  says  that  Portland  stone 
can  be  had  as  cheap  as  Bath  stone.  This  assertion 
on  the  part  of  a  quarry-owner  will  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  already  too  low  prices  of  masonry. 
Portland  stonework  should  command  20  per  cent, 
more  than  the  ordinary  Corsham  Bath  stone,  if  it 
is  honestly  executed.  Many  architects  specify 
“hard,  brown  Portland,”  not  the  soft,  white  stone 
that  is  often  put  in  by  some  unprincipled  traders. 
That  is  not  the  stone  used  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  other  old  buildings.  If  the  buildings  of  the 
present  day  are  to  stand  the  test  with  these,  archi¬ 
tects  must  insist  upon  having  the  hard,  brown- 
Portland  stone,  and  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it  when  they  see  it.  Then  I  will 
dely  any  man  to  say  Portland  stone  can  be  wrought- 
at  the  same  cheap  rate  as  Bath  stone. 

I  have  challenged  Mr.  Barnes’s  remarks  as  I  think 
it  may  mislead  several  of  your  readers. 

J.  WORNELL, 

Foreman  mason. 

The  remark  escaped  our  notice  in  th& 
original  letter,  or  we  should  hardly  have  printed  it 
without  comment. — Ed. 


PORTLAND  AND  BATH  STONE. 

Sir,— In  Mr.  Barnes’s  letter,  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  21st  inst.,  he  states  that  Portland  stone 
“can  be  had  as  cheaply  as  artificial  stone,  terra 
cotta,  or  Bath  stone.”  Most  people  will  regard 
this  statement  as  extraordinary,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
Bath  stone  is  concerned, — a  slip  of  the  pen,  pro¬ 
bably.  The  price  of  Bath  stone  delivered  on  rail  is 
lid.  per  cubic  foot,  while  Portland  is  Is.  4d.,  being 
45  per  cent.  more.  Besides  this,  every  practical 
man  knows  that  the  cost  of  labour  on  Portland  stone 
is  very  much  more  than  on  Bath  stone. 

What  sort  of  Portland  it  is  that  can  be  had  as 
cheap  as  Bath  stone  I  do  not  know,— certainly  not 
Portland  stone  similar  to  that  used  in  the  buildings 
named  in  Mr.  Barnes’s  letter. 

George  Hancock, 

Manager  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms. 
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[Sept.  28,  1889. 


AN  APPEAL. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  give  a  little  help 
towards  a  building  now  in  progress  that  is  being 
erected  in  the  very  remote  parish  of  Coombe,  Oxon  ; 
population  541  ;  all  agricultural  labourers  and  no 
one  near  to  help.  When  finished  it  will  be  a  read¬ 
ing-room  and  coffee-house,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  Moore,  architect,  of  Oxford.  To  carry 
out  the  plans  in  their  entirety  money  is  wanted  for 
the  verandah,  skittle-alley,  and  interior  fittings  of 
the  house. 

The  smallest  contributions  would  be  most  thank¬ 
fully  received,  and  can  be  sene  either  to  Messrs. 
Child  &  Co.,  Bankers,  1,  Fleet-street,  Temple  Bar, 
'London,  E.C.,  for  “  Miss  A.  Brooke’s  Reading-room 
Fund,  at  Coombe,  Oxon"  ;  to  Mrs.  Pinckard, 
<Combe-court,  Witley,  Surrey ;  or  to  Miss  Adela 
Brooke,  Coombe  House,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon. 

Adela  Brooke. 


®{r*  Sfutrmfs  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XIII. 

Filtration  ( continued ). 

AVING,  in  the  last  article,  touched  on 
the  general  results  obtained  by  sand  in 
filtering  on  a  large  scale,  we  will  re¬ 
serve  our  remarks  on  its  comparative  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  otherwise,  over  other  filtering  media, 
until  the  more  prominent  of  these  latter  have 
also  been  briefly  described.  For  many  years  it 
•has  been  recognised  that  charcoal  is  an  effective 
filtering  substance,  and  engineers  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  urged  to  adopt  it  in  lieu  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  sand  for  waterworks  filter  beds.  A 
sharp  distinction  has  always  been  made  between 
animal  and  vegetable  charcoal,  for  the  majority 
of  authorities  showed  by  experiment  that  the 
former  was  a  powerful  purifier  in  removing 
•organic  matter  dissolved  in  water;  whilst  it  was 
agreed  that  the  latter  was  incapable  of  doing 
much  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  the  purifying 
effects  of  animal,  over  vegetable  charcoal,  was 
so  completely  demonstrated  that  the  latter,  for 
many  years,  was  barely  alluded  to  as  a  filtering 
medium,  certainly  never  on  a  large  scale. 
'Experiments  in  recent  years,  however,  have 
shown  that  its  value  has  been  very  much  under¬ 
rated.  So  far  as  the  removal  of  organic  matter 
in  solution  is  concerned,  it  is  true  its  position 
is  not  substantially  altered  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  but  as  we  have  shown  in  our 
•observations  on  the  quality  of  water,  chemistry 
is  not  wholly  capable  of  determining  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  water  for  drinking  purposes.  Let  us, 
■therefore,  consider  vegetable-charcoal  as  a  fil¬ 
tering  medium. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  solution,  removed  by  animal 
and  vegetable  charcoal  respectively,  has  often 
formed  the  subject  of  direct  experiment.  Many 
results  could  be  quoted,  but,  for  the  sake  of  an 
example,  we  may  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them  in  respect  of  vegetable 
charcoal,  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Edward  Byrne, 
M.Inst.C.E.  He  showed*  that  in  one  case, 
where  he  passed  5  gallons  of  water  through  a 
wood  -  charcoal  filter,  the  filtering  medium 
acted  on  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  its  natural  amount  both  of  organic 
and  inorganic  matter.  This  action  ceased  as 
regards  the  inorganic  matter  at  the  third 
gallon,  after  which  the  wood-charcoal  com¬ 
menced  to  have  a  removing  effect,  but  not  until 
the  fifth  gallon  did  it  cease  to  increase  the 
natural  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  water. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that,  at  first,  wood- 
charcoal  has  an  injurious  effect,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  increase 
of  foreign  matter  is  due  to  vegetable,  and  how 
much  to  animal,  organic  carbon,  and  whether 
the  addition  of  either,  or  both,  is  in  any  way 
deleterious  to  health.  From  the  nature  of  the 
filter  we  should  think  it  was  not  injurious  in 
this  case.  The  hardness  of  the  water  was  only 
■slightly  affected.  Mr.  Byrne  was  of  opinion, 
however,  that  had  the  experiments  been  carried 
further,  most  likely  it  would  have  been  found 
that  both  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
-would  be  removed,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
by  animal-charcoal,  for  the  5  gallons  of  water 
passed  through  the  wood-charcoal  seemed  to 
•have  been  just  sufficient  to  wash  out  those  sub¬ 
stances  that  were  imparted  to  the  water,  and 
which  interfered  with  its  removing  power. 
Precisely  the  same  results  were  obtained  from 
.peat-charcoal. 

■Other  observers  have  also  agreed  that  wood- 
charcoal  gives  only  negative  results.  Some, 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inat.  C.E.,  vol.  xxri.  (1807),  p.  652. 


indeed,  have  stated  that  it  is  absolutely  inert  in 
its  action  on  organic  matter  in  solution  in  water. 
From  a  general  review  of  the  scientific  results, 
we  may  admit,  perhaps,  that  a  vegetable-char¬ 
coal  filter  does,  very  slightly,  remove  this  matter 
after  the  first  few  hours’  use,  but  it  adds  to  it 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  Of  course, 
when  in  good  condition,  like  other  fine  filters  it 
keeps  back  a  certain  proportion  of  both  organic 
and  inorganic  matter  which  was  in  suspension 
in  the  water. 

But  vegetable  carbon,  either  in  the  form  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  is  a  powerful  remover  of  micro¬ 
organisms  from  water,  far  more  so  than  is 
animal-charcoal.  This  has  been  very  ably  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Dr.  Percy  Frankland.  From  his 
remarks  *  we  may  construct  the  following 
table : — 
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“It  is  thus  seen,”  he  observes,  “that  the 
efficiency  of  the  fine  wood-charcoal  at  the  end 
of  one  month  is  less  than  that  of  the  coke  with 
the  slow  rate  of  filtration,  but  greater  than  that 
of  the  more  rapid  coke  filters  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  the  rate  of  filtration  in  the  case  of 
the  charcoal  being  markedly  less  than  in  any  of 
thecoke experiments.”  When  the  rateof  filtration 
through  wood-charcoal  approaches  that  through 
coke,  the  improvement  in  the  water  is,  biolo¬ 
gically,  much  less  ;  alchough  coke  removes  even 
a  more  minute  quantity  of  dissolved  organic 
matter  in  it  than  does  vegetable-charcoal. 

The  result  of  his  experiments  led  Dr.  Percy 
Frankland  to  conclude  that,  as  biological  filters, 
wood-charcoal  and  coke  held  a  much  higher 
position  than  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  that  they  were  destined  to  be  of  great 
service  in  the  purification  of  water.  The  stu¬ 
dent  will,  however,  remember,  what  we  have 
said  about  “  bacteria  colonies."  Although  vege¬ 
table  carbon  removes  a  great  proportion  of 
micro-organisms  from  water,  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  whole¬ 
someness.  Dr.  Frankland  admits  this.f  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  best  filtering  materials, 
frequent  renewal  is  necessary. 

Pounded  cinders  have  proved  a  good  medium 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  very  finely-divided 
particles  in  water.  Mr,  G.  Higgin,  referring^ 
to  the  River  Plate,  says  that  the  water  contains 
such  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  suspended 
matter,  that  after  allowing  twenty-four  hours 
rest,  only  the  grosser  of  them  subsided,  and  the 
remainder  imparted  a  yellowish  appearance  to 
the  water,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  rid  of.  Repose  even  for  three  or  four 
months  scarcely  made  any  appreciable  change 
in  its  condition  ;  and  passing  it  through  three 
folds  of  fine  filter-paper  had  no  effect  upon  it ; 
whilst  filtration  through  3  feet  of  fine  sand,  at 
a  rate  so  slow  as  a  gallon  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  effected  no  material  improvement.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  he  introduced  a  thin  layer  of  pounded 
cinders  in  the  sand,  and  this  completely  re¬ 
moved  the  yellowish  opalescent  matter  of  the 
water,  rendering  it  brilliant  and  pellucid.  This 
result  was  obtained  with  the  filter  running  at 
the  rate  of  5  gallons  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

With  regard  to  animal  -  charcoal,  without 
going  much  into  detail,  we  may  say  that 
authorities  are  not  in  accord  with  each  other  as 
to  the  benefit  derived  from  this  substance  in 
filtering  impure  water.  All  are  agreed  that 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  lxxxv.  (1886),  pp.  202-4. 
t  Id.,  p.  214. 

t  Id.,  vol.  lvii.  (1879),  p.  272. 


when  first  used  it  is  a  very  powerful  eliminator 
of  organic  matter  in  solution,  but,  whilst  some 
believe  that  this  action  is  continued  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  the  organic  impurities 
being  largely  removed  from  the  water  by  a 
chemical  process,  others  deny  this,  saying  that 
after  the  filter  has  been  at  work  a  short  time, 
it  not  only  does  not  purify  the  water,  but 
assists  in  further  contaminating  it.  The  first- 
mentioned  authorities  argue  that  the  organic 
matter  extracted  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
filter;  whilst  their  opponents  say  that  it  is 
largely  absorbed  by  the  animal-charcoal,  which, 
after  being  impregnated,  commences  to  part 
with  it  to  the  water  passing  through,  thus 
making  the  water  worse  in  quality  than  before 
it  was  put  into  the  filter. 

The  latter  view,  with  certain  modifications, 
has  of  recent  years  been  gaining  ground,  and, 
from  a  general  examination  of  the  results  of 
experiments,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
animal-charcoal  filters  do  remove  a  considerable 
quantity  of  organic  matter  from  water,  but, 
like  the  vegetable-charcoal,  this  action  is  much 
more  effective  when  the  filters  are  nearly  new 
than  when  they  have  been  in  constant  use  for  a 
short  period.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  time,  animal-charcoal  often  favours 
the  development  and  growth  of  certain  low 
forms  of  life,  for  experimentalists  have  shown 
that  the  water  issuing  from  filters  made  of  this 
substance  is  then  frequently  found  to  be 
charged  with  minute  annelids,  &c.,  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye. 

To  further  emphasise  this,  we  may  mention 
that  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  in  the  same  series  of 
experiments  above  referred  to,  shows  that  water, 
after  having  passed  through  an  animal-charcoal 
filter,  instead  of  making  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  micro-organisms,  actually,  after  one 
month’s  action,  gave  an  increase  of  447  per  cent. 
There  is  very  little  doubt,  however,  that  many 
of  these  are  innocuous,  and  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  the  complete  elimination  (if  this 
were  possible)  of  all  micro-organisms  would 
produce  the  best  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
Some  of  them  may,  indeed,  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  system  of  filtration  could  be  found  which 
would  remove  only  the  disease-producing  kinds, 
but  this  ideal  state  of  things  will  probably  never 
be  reached,  and  in  the  meantime  the  innocent 
have  to  suffer  with  the  guilty. 


DddIss. 

Bibliographic  (ler  Klas&i&chen  Alterthums -  i 
wissenschaft.  Qrundriss  zu  Vorlesumgen  \ 
iiber  die  OescliicMe  und  Bncyklopddie  der  \ 
Klassischeii  Philologie.  Von  E.  Hubneb,  i 
Zweite  Vermehrte  Aufiage.  Berlin:  Hertz.  ,j 
1889. 

E  gladly  welcome  a  second  revised  . 
edition  of  this  invaluable  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  book  is  as  handy  and  . 
convenient  as  its  title  is  cumbersome.  The  : 
first  edition  appeared  in  1876,  and,  had  its  i 
value  been  adequately  appreciated  outside  ; 
Germany,  we  should  scarcely  have  had  to  wait  t 
twelve  years  for  a  second.  Of  its  use  to  literary  r 
scholars  and  philologists  this  is  not  the  place  to  ){ 
speak,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  enormous  ;i 
strides  made  by  classical  archaeology  in  the  last  tc 
ten  years  made  a  second  edition  imperative 
for  that  department  of  the  subject.  The  i 
student  may  still  bemoan  the  vast  and  widely-  -j 
scattered  field  which  he  is  expected  to  survey,  'j 
but  he  can  no  longer  complain  that  he  does  not  t 
know  where  to  look  for  his  material.  Under  the  d 
comprehensive  heading,  “  Die  Bildende  Kiinste,” 
he  will  find  a  bibliography  of  the  books  that  H 
have  appeared  in  all  European  languages,  not 
only  on  general  questions  of  ancient  art  history  > 
and  esthetics,  and  the  more  important  and  c 
conspicuous  branches, — architecture,  sculpture,  ei 
painting,  and  numismatics, — but  also  the  spe-  j 
cialist  works  that  have  appeared  on  minor  arts, —  h 
bronzes,  terra-cottas,  ivory  work,  vases,  mosaics,  9 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  books  C 
noted  in  chronological  and  geographical  order,  r 
but  all  important  reviews  that  have  appeared  on  > 
them,  and,  most  valuable  of  all  to  archaeologists,  t, 
all  the  scattered  articles,  monographs,  & c.,  that  ? 
appear  in  the  various  foreign  periodicals.  A  full  i. 
list  of  these  periodicals  is  also  given.  The  vast  * 
material  of  the  book  is  rendered  easily  accessible  ill 
by  two  excellent  indexes,  one  for  names  of  < 
authors,  the  other  for  subjects, — indexes  which  t 
already,  in  the  few  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  i 
the  book  appeared,  we  have  had  abundant  j. 
occasion  to  test. 


Sept.  28,  1889.] 
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'  The  Strength  of  Beams  and,  Columns.  By 
Robert  H.  Cousins,  of  Texas.  London  and 
New  York:  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon. 

:  This  little  treatise,  as  might  be  supposed  when 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  civil  engineer  who 
formerly  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
i  Tute,  Lexington,  partakes  of  a  decidedly 
mathematical  character.  In  it,  the  ultimate 
!  and  the  elastic  limit  strength  of  beams  and  of 
i  columns  is  computed  from  the  ultimate  and 
the  elastic  compressive  and  tensile  unit  strength 
of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with.  The  results 
of  these  considerations  are  of  the  highest  im- 
i  portance  to  the  designer,  as  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  strains  of  compression  and  of 
tension  in  the  fibres  of  a  beam  are  directly 
1  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  neutral 
j  surface,  but  the  author  attaches  too  much  value  to 
the  comparatively  new  theory,  when  he  supposes 
his  results  to  be  other  than  approximate,  as  this 
j  condition  would  require  the  quality  of  the 
I  material  to  be  invariable.  By  deducing  general 
formulie,  for  the  moments  of  the  tensile  and  the 
•  compressive  fibre  strains  in  a  transverse  section 
of  a  given  shape,  and  equating  them  to  one 
another,  the  relative  distance  of  the  neutral 
plane  in  which  the  so-called  “  neutral  axis  ’’lies 
can  be  arrived  at  by  calculation.  From  this 
we  can  determine  the  areas  in  which  the  com- 
ipressive  and  the  tensile  elastic  fibre  strain 
[limits  act,  and  thus  learn  whether  the  area 
upon  one  side  of  the  neutral  plain  is  being  un¬ 
duly  strained  while  the  area  upon  the  other 
side  is  approaching  its  maximum  elastic  limit 
load,  or  whether  destruction  would  ensue  by 
means  of  continued  extension  or  compression, 
The  general  conditions  of  the  failure  of  struts, 
and  the  effect  of  lateral  deflection  on  their 
strength,  are  carefully  investigated  by  the 
author.  Combined  beams  and  columns,  and 
the  place  they  take  in  roofs  and  other  struc¬ 
tures,  are  also  discussed,  but  the  author  ex¬ 
presses  his  regret  that  chapters  upon  “  the 
strength  of  arches,”  “  the  deflexion  of  beams,” 
and  of  “beams  of  maximum  strength  with 
minimum  material,”  are  unavoidably  omitted, 
because  he  was  not  fully  protected  by  letters 
patent  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  We  also 
regret  that  the  illustrations  in  this  treatise  are 
not  so  well  produced  by  the  publishers  as  the 
letter-press,  and  many  readers  will  regret  that 
the  unit  stresses  employed  by  the  author  are 
throughout  the  book,  expressed  in  pounds 
instead  of  in  hundredweights  or  in  tons  per 
iquare  inch. 


Solutions  to  the  Questions  set  at  the  May 
Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  1881  to  1886.  London :  Chapman 
Hall;  1889. 

Fiiese  are  six  small  grey-covered  books  con- 
aining  the  questions  and  answers  on  “  Building 
instruction,”  by  Professor  Henry  Adams 
1  Hygiene,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Brock  ;  “  Magnet- 
3m  and  Electricity,”  by  Mr.  W.  Hibbert 
Principles  of  Agriculture,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Vebb  ;  “  Animal  Physiology  ”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E. 
trock ;  and  “  Elementary  Physiographic  As- 
ronomy  ”  by  Mr.  John  Mills.  These  are  most 
seful  little  books,  putting  questions  and 
nswers  on  the  subjects  treated  in  such  : 
'ay  as  to  make  the  student  think  for  himself 
od  containing,  in  this  form,  a  great  amount  of 
ractical  information  compressed  into  a  small 
sace.  The  special  object  of  the  publication  of 
lese  questions  and  answers  of  past  years’ 
taminations  is,  we  presume  to  afford  a  guide 
ad  a  degree  of  mental  training  to  students 
[tending  to  go  in  for  future  examinations, 
here  they  will  not  indeed  meet  with  the  same 
lestions,  but  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
1  the  system  of  examination  employed  and  of 
le  kind  of  study  required  to  prepare  for  it. 
Professor  Adams’s  “  Building  Construction 
)ok  consists  mainly  of  questions  which  are 
iswered  by  reference  to  a  separate  sheet  of 
agrams  given  in  a  cover  at  the  end  of  the 
iok.  The  student  is  to  make  the  explanatory 
agram  himself  (or  had  better  do  so),  and  then 
mpare  it  with  the  diagram  given  in  the 
swers.  The  questions  and  answers  in  Mr. 
ock’s  “  Hygiene  ”  book  seem  also  exceedingly 
actical  and  true. 


■rliton  :  Thirty-two  years  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  By  Rowley  C.  Richardson,  late 
Chairman  of  the  Surbiton  Improvement 
Commissioners.  With  illustrations.  Surbi¬ 
ton  :  Bull  &  Son. 

is  handsomely  got-up  quarto  volume  does 
b  pretend  to  being  anything  more  than  a 


history  of  the  facts  attending  the  development 
of  what  is  now  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  best- 
ordered  residential  neighbourhoods  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  London.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  result  is  what  is  called  interesting 
reading,  but  it  is  a  register  of  the  principal  facts 
in  connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  district, 
its  architecture,  drainage,  water-supply  &c.,  and 
we  may  presume  that  the  author,  from  his 
official  position,  had  every  means  of  obtaining 
correct  information. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  the  drainage  of 
Surbiton,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  is  a  fact  to  be 
remembered  to  jthe  credit  of  the  Surbiton  Im¬ 
provement  Commissioners,  that  when  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  in  1864  recommended 
that  sewerage  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  “to 
what  until  then  appeared  to  be  the  natural  source 
of  disposal,”  the  Commissioners  did  not  wait  for 
the  passing  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  in 
1867,  but  took  voluntary  action  on  their  own 
part  three  years  before  this,  with  the  object  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage  otherwise  than  in  the 
river. 

A  number  of  photographs  of  the  principal 
modern  buildings  (mostly  churches  and  chapels) 
are  given,  with  particulars  as  to  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  cost.  None  of  these,  to  say  truth,  are 
of  very  much  architectural  value ;  but  these 
illustrations  will  be  of  interest  to  residents  in 
Surbiton,  to  whom  the  volume  ought  to  be 
welcome  as  a  history  of  their  district. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,286,  Artificial  Stone.  J.  W.  Ransome. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  it  is  usual 
to  mix  the  materials — say  Portland  cement  and 
sand — with  water,  and  then  to  introduce  the  wetted 
materials  into  a  mould  or  shape,  to  produce  the 
block.  In  this  invention  the  materials  are  intro- 
duced  in  a  dry  state,  exposed  to  pressure,  and 
water  is  admitted  preferably  from  below.  The 
materials  then  absorb  only  tho  necessary  water, 
and  set  into  a  solid  block,  after  which  the  mould  is 
removed. 

14,853,  Brick,  Tile,  or  Slab.  G.  Pankhurst. 

In  the  improved  form  of  these  bricks,  &c.,  they 
are  constructed  with  ribs  or  projections  which, 
forming  a  cavity,  obviate  the  use  of  wall  battenings, 
lathing,  &c.,  and  provide  a  perfectly  dry  water¬ 
proof  and  fire-proof  wall. 

15,152,  Brick  Machines.  J.  Denham. 

The  improvements  in  this  invention  are  princi¬ 
pally  designed  to  automatically  count  and  register 
the  number  of  bricks  made,  and  suitable  me¬ 
chanism  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

15,176,  Fireplaces.  L.  H.  Teale. 

According  to  this  patent,  the  chimney  is  pro¬ 
longed  downwards  behind  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
and  an  opening  or  door  is  provided  by  which  the 
falling  soot  may  be  removed.  Under  the  bars  is 
au  ash  tray  or  drawer  and  as  much  firebrick  as 
can  be  conveniently  used  in  the  construction  i3 
employed. 

15,203,  Drains,  &c.  I.  Shone. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  are  principally  designed  to  ventilate  the 
sewer  by  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  admitting  a 
regulated  quantity  of  fresh-air  by  suitable  inlets  to 
the  trap  or  sewer. 

16,214,  Eaves  Gutters.  J.  Phelps. 

In  this  invention,  in  order  to  make  the  gutters 
lighter  and  to  prevent  their  blocking  by  snow  or 
other  accumulation,  sheet  iron,  so  bent  as  to  form  a 
roof  for  tho  gutter  and  a  gutter  itself,  is  used. 
Here  and  there  holes  are  made  so  that  some  water 
may  drain  into  the  ordinary  gutter,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  surface  snow  or  water  is  carried  off  by  the 
improved  eaves  gutter  which  is  so  made  as  to  offer 
no  obstruction  to  the  slipping  off  of  masses  of 
snow. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  9. — 14,175,  J.  Beattie,  Ventilators. — 14,177, 
Pring,  Sliding  and  Reversible  Casement  Window. 
14,182,  J.  Forsyth  and  R.  Blackett,  Sash-stay 
and  Fastener. — 14,201,  J.  Reid,  Drawing-boards 
and  T-squares. 

Sept.  10. — 14,237,  W.  Thompson,  Flushing  Appa¬ 
ratus. — 14,249,  J.  Girdlestone  and  S.  Tatham. 
Ceiling  Fixings  for  Electric  Lights,  &c.— 14,252, 

C.  Rogers,  Screws. — 14,282,  H.  Leach,  Door-bell 
Mechanism. 

Sept.  11.  —  14,310,  J.  Newnham,  Registering 
Mortice  Lock.  — 14,320,  J.  McRobbie,  Window 
Sashes. — 14,343,  W.  Dixon,  Preparation  of  Wood 
Pavements  for  streets. — 14,355,  J.  Tall,  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Doors  and  Wainscots  by  the  Combination  of 
Wood  Frames  and  Metal  Panelling. 

Sept.  12.-14,396,  C.  Cavill  and  S.  Laurence, 
Window  Fastener. 

Sept.\Z. — 14,419,  T.  Widdowson,  Raising  and  Sup¬ 
porting  Sashes,  Shutters,  &c.  —14,433,  G.  Deacon, 
Glazing  Roofs  and  Horticultural  Buildings. — 14,471, 
r'  Baldwin  and  H.  Varley,  Door  Knockers. — 
476,  A.  Robertson,  Draught  Excluder  for  Doors. 


Sept.  14.— 14.488,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,  Waste  Water- 
closets. — 14,493,  B.  Meriam,  Drain  Tester. — 14,499, 
R.  Hannan,  Protecting  Windows  and  Doorways. — 
14,512,  J.  Donkin,  Combination  Saw.— 14,515, 
A.  Paris,  Fireproof  Plaster  Cloths  ior  Ceilings, 
Walls,  &c.  e  * 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,841,  F.  Clare,  Terra  Cotta  Knobs  and  Handles. 

11,492,  R.  Stone,  Construction  of  Buildings. — 
12,526,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  &c. — 
12,559,  J.  Bristow,  Repairing  Slated  Roofs.— 13,028, 
H.  Darby,  Stoves  for  Warming  and  Heating  Build¬ 
ings,  &c.— 13,105.  De  Pennefather  k  M.  Walker 
Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls,  &c.— 13,118* 
A.  Clark,  Moulding  Planes.— 13,160,  W.  Cruwys! 
Preventing  Down  Draughts  in  Chimneys,  &c.— 
13,671,  T.  Fawcett,  Brick-making  and  Prossing 
Machine.  —13,764,  J.  Tall,  Sash-frames,  Sashes. 
&c. — 13,765,  J.  Tab,  Doors,  Shutters,  Sashes,  and 
Sash-frames.  — 13,872,  P.  Parsons,  Moistening, 
Heating,  and  Ventilating  Factories. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

O-jen  to  Opposition  for  Tu>o  Months. 

15,601,  C.  Harcourt,  Electric  Bell  Push  Fittings. 

-16,185,  A.  Smith,  Dressing  White  Lead,  &c. — 
16,197,  M.  Bowring,  Moulding  Bricks,  &c.— 16,234, 
J.  James,  Calcining  Cement  Materials,  kc. — 10,646 
E.  Calone  k  F.  Chapman,  Stoves  and  Ranges.— 

11,620,  T.  Charteris,  Wood  Block  Flooring. _ 

12,803,  D.  Hoey,  Trapping  Soil  Pipes,  Drains,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sbpt.  16. — By  T.  Woods. 

Bromley -by-Bow— 10],  103,  and  105,  Marner-st..  f.. 

r.  £46.  16a.  p.a .  £3i0i 

Bbft.  17.— By  Bradshaw  Bbown. 

Bethnal  Green -119, 121, 123,  and  125,  Coventry-at., 

f.,  r.  £57.  4a  p.a .  709. 

Stepney— 82  and  84,  Wellealey-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs”  e.r 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £45.  10s.  p.a .  315, 

By  Eastman  Brothers. 

Sydenham,  Weat  Hill- The  residence  called  “Fair- 

light,"  u.t.  69  yra.,  g.r.  £2  p.a .  1  340 

Bow— 38,  Cardigau-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £36.  8a.  p.a .  450 

By  Obgill,  8wann,  &  Obgill. 

Banstead,  Surrey— “The  Victoria  Inn,”  f .  3,100 

rr  ,,  Sbpt.  18.— By  Glovbb  &  Habrison. 
Holloway— 11,  Arthur. rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs..  er 

£6.  3a.  4d.,  e.r.  £45  p.a .  320 

Hendon,  Milton-rd.— A  plot  of  land,  f . 60 

By  J.  Dawb. 

Holborn,  Fetter-lane— A  profit  rental  of  £150  p.a. 

u.t.  14  yra . .  1,303 

By  Douglas  Young. 

Clapham — 31,  33,  and  48,  Solon  New-rd.,  u.t.  90 

yra.,  g.r.  £18. 13a.,  e.r.  £96  p.a .  690 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co.  (at  Worthing). 

Worthing— 9  to  23  (odd)  London-st.,  and  1  and  3, 

Anglesea-at.,  f.,  r.  £166  p.a .  1,625- 

8bpt.  19. — By  F.  J.  Bislby. 

Rotherhithe— 90  to  98  (even)  8ilwood-at.,  u.t.  88 

yra.,  g.r.  £21.  5a.,  r.  £110.  4a.  p.a .  800 

By  J.  Fbbybbbg. 

Chelsea— 64,  Beaufort-at.,  u.t.  26  yra..  g  r.  £4  e  r 

£30  p.a . . 250 

Sbpt.  20.— By  King  &  Chasbmobb. 

Pulborough,  8u9aer — “  Streete  and  Tanners" 

Farms,  containing  118a.  3r.  13p.,  f .  2  210 

[ Contractions  used  in  this  list.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
pround-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
:mproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  • 
for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.’ 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  nnexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ■  yra.  for  years ;  at.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  Octobbr  1. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  Deptford  Station 
Works  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  and 
the  Deptford  Foreign  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  J.  Joass. 
jun.,  on  “The  Perpendicular  Style  of  English  Gothic." 

Wbdnbsday,  Octobbb  2. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8’30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  The  President  (Mr. 
H.  II.  West)  will  deliver  his  Inaugural  Address.  8  p.m. 

Eoyal  Historical  and  Archeological  Association  of 
Ireland. — Quarterly  General  Meeting,  when  nine  papere- 
will  be  read,  4  p.m. 

Thursday,  Octobbb  3. 

University  College. — Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  will 
deliver  his  OpeniDg  Lecture,  the  subject  being  “  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  his  Architecture."  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  Octobbb  4. 

Architectural  Association. — Conversazione,  to  be  held  at 
the  Westminster  Town-hall.  8  p.m. 


Stourbridge. — Additions  are  about  to  be 
made  to  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  including  a  new- 
semi-circular  apsidal  projection  to  the  chancel,  a 
new  staircase  wing  to  the  north  gallery,  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  entrances,  vestries,  and  seating, 
with  other  minor  improvements.  , ‘Messrs.  Cotton 
&  Bidlake,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  architects. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Queen  Anne  type  of  English  architecture,  and 
the  new  additions  are  designed  to  strictly  har¬ 
monise  with  it. 
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gltsallanta. 


-Another  “  meet- 


School  Board  Contracts. 

ing  of  metropolitan  builders,”  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  proposed  action  of 
the  London  School  Board  in  placing  the  repair¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Board  schools,  now  performed 
by  143  so-called  small  builders,  into  the  hands 
of  six  larger  ones,  was  held  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
when  a  large  number  of  builders  were  present. 
An  invitation  circular  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  members  of  the  School  Board,  several 
of  whom  attended,  including  the  Rev.  H. 
Curtis,  Mr.  B.  Lucraft,  Mr.  E.  Barnes,  Mr.  R. 
Bourke,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Cook.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Stevens,  L.C.C. — Mr. 
Barnes  gave  a  summary  of  the  system  of 
tendering  in  vogue  at  the  Board,  and  in  con¬ 
cluding  said  that  the  large  contractors  had  been 
appointed  to  do  work  under  a  schedule  of  prices, 
and  according  to  that  schedule  the  charge  for 
the  repair  of  a  lock  was  tenpence.  He  asked  a 
contractor  who  had  been  appointed  to  do  work 
under  these  prices  how  the  repair  of  a  lock 
could  be  done  for  tenpence?  “Oh,  it’s 
the  other  things,  you  know  !  ”  was  the  reply.— 
Mr.  Bourke  said  he  strongly  objected  to  such 
an  alteration  being  made  without  the  matter 
coming  before  the  whole  Board.  When  the 
proposed  change  passed  the  Works  Committee, 
Mr.  Helby  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  came 
nnrl  said.  “  We  have  done  it  1”  “Done 


to  him  and  said,  “  We  have  done  it !  ”  “  Done 
what?”  “Why,  the  open  tender  system  is 
doomed  ! "  He  (Mr.  Bourke)  said  such  a  matter 
ought  not  to  have  passed  without  discussion, 
but  Mr.  Helby  replied  that  it  was  open  to  the 
meeting  to  have  voted  against  it.  A  certain 
firm  in  Finsbury  had  the  work  of  two  divisions 
t0  (jo — both  Finsbury  and  Hackney — and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  the  work  should  not  be 
split  up?  It.  was  said  that  the  list  of  con¬ 
tractors  could  not  be  increased,  but  the 
meeting  knew  very  well  that  this  was  not 
so.  — Mr.  Hart  said  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  action  of  the  Committee.  He 
deprecated  the  old  system  of  allowing  every¬ 
body  to  tender  who  chose,  for  some  of  the 
tenders  were  of  such  low  amounts  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  good  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  such  prices ;  but  he  did  believe  in 
good  local  men  having  local  work.— Mr.  Lucraft 
said  that  the  matter  was  a  ratepayers'  question 
quite  as  much  as  a  builders'  question,  and  he 
felt  thankful  to  them  for  the  action  they  were  new 
taking ;  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
stopping  a  very  gross  job.  A  few  members 
of  the  Board  were  gradually  getting  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  they  were  doing 
it  by  vilifying  those  who  had  done  their 
work  faithfully  for  years  past.  This  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  scheme,  for  if  the 
question  was  successfully  carried,  it  was 
intended  to  give  the  building  of  all  their 
schools  to  half-a-dozen  builders.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Works  Committee,  and  at  its 
meeting,  when  the  question  was  brought  for¬ 
ward,  he  asked  that  it  should  be  put  to  the 
vote  so  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
voting  against  it.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
Board  would  never  consent  to  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  but  he  advised  all  at  the  next  election  to 
put  practical  working  men  on  the  Board  to  see 
that  the  work  was  properly  done  by  skilful  and 
fairly-paid  men. — Mr.  Cook,  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  said  he  did  not  like  such  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  never  contemplated  that  such  a 
scheme  would  be  brought  forward  to  exclude 
the  builders  of  London,  and  he  would  localise 
all  work  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
fraud.— Several  builders  having  addressed  the 
meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Barnes  be  requested  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  School  Board. 

Shaw’s  Sewer  Air  Disinfector.— In  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  notice  of  this  on  page  193  ante,  the 
patentee  writes  : — “  The  purified  air  as  it  passes 
out  is  so  little  tainted  with  the  smell  of  paraffin 
that  several  who  were  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  I  use  failed  to  detect  it.” 

Exhibition  in  Vienna. — The  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  notifies  that  a  forest  culture  and 
agricultural  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
in  the  Prater  Rotunda,  next  year,  between 
May  15  and  October  15. 


International  Exhibition  in  Cologne. — 

An  international  military  exhibition,  including 
models  of  garrisons,  barracks,  bridges,  hygiene, 
&c.,  is  to  be  held  next  year  in  Cologne. 


Ham  House,  Surrey. — According  to  the 
Surrey  Comet,  Ham  House,  so  rich  in  historic 
memories,  is  at  the  present  moment  undergoing 
thorough  restoration.  It  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Vavasour,  and  was  completed  in  1610. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  as  a  residence 
for  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  elder  brother  of 
the  ill-fated  King  Charles,  but  owing  to  his 
early  death  it  was  never  occupied  by  him.  On 
May  22,  1651,  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
Lionel  Tollemache,  whose  wife  was  made 
Countess  of  Dysart  in  her  own  right.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  time  it  has  remained 
in  the  Dysart  family.  The  mansion  is  built 
of  red  brick,  and  has  two  fronts.  The  north 
front  is  approached  from  Ham  Common  by 
a  magnificent  avenue  about  a  mile  in 
length  ;  but  the  massive  gates  which  bar  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  have  never  been  opened 
since  the  deposed  King  James  II.  drove  through 
them  in  making  his  escape  from  Ham  House ;  and, 
although  the  fine  trees  remain,  what  was  once 
the  carriage-way  is  all  overgrown  with  grass. 
The  south  front  is  the  principal  one,  and  faces 
the  Thames,  and  a  very  singular  feature  which 
at  once  strikes  the  visitor  is  a  range  of  busts, 
cast  in  lead  but  painted  stone-colour,  which  are 
placed  within  oval  niches  in  the  brickwork 
between  the  basement  and  the  first  story, 
and  also  in  the  side  walls  bounding  the 
lawn.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
lawn  a  colossal  statue  of  Father  Thames, 
who  is  depicted  leaning  on  a  large  urn. 
So  carefully  have  the  family  abstained  from 
interfering  with  the  old  house,  that  to  com¬ 
petent  persons  it  appears  nothing  short  of 
marvellous  that  the  whole  place  has  not 
collapsed.  The  interior  had  not  been  touched 
for  150  years,  and  the  exterior  is  said  to  have 
received  its  last  coat  of  paint  seventy  years  ago. 
On  August  14,  1887,  however,  owing  to  pieces  of 
plaster  falling  from  the  fine  old  ceiling  in  the 
hall,  workmen  were  sent  to  restore  it,  and  such 
serious  defects  were  continually  brought  to 
light  that,  after  due  consideration,  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  whole  building  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  Many  of  the  ceilings  in  the  house 
were  painted  by  Verrio.  In  the  restoration 
of  these  ceilings  the  greatest  care  has  had 
to  be  taken,  nearly  all  the  woodwork 
above  them  having  to  be  renewed,  iron 
joists  fixed,  and  new  floors  laid.  Where 
the  ceilings  are  not  painted  the  original 
plaster  has  also  been  carefully  preserved. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  in  fifteen 
new  iron  girders,  each  weighing  26  cwt., 
besides  a  great  many  smaller  ones,  in  order  to 
support  the  new  floors.  The  roof  was  entirely 
stripped,  firred  up,  re-boarded,  and  felted,  the 
old  slates  being  then  replaced  ;  and  over  80  tons 
of  lead  have  been  placed  upon  the  roof,  the 
inside  of  which  has  been  re-tiled.  Every  room 
in  the  house  has  been  carefully  overhauled,  and 
the  defects  made  good,  the  original  work  being 
retained  wherever  practicable,  and  the  new  work 
hidden.  During  the  work  several  magnificent  old 
carved  stone  chimney-pieces  have  been  brought 
to  light,  which  were  bricked  up  150  years  ago. 
A  thorough  system  of  drainage  has  also  been 
introduced,  and  the  house  has  been  fitted  with 
the  electric  light,— the  same  engines  that  pump 
the  sewage  serving  to  generate  the  electricity. 
There  have  been  as  many  as  130  men  employed 
on  the  work,  and  at  the  present  time  114  are 
engaged  upon  it,  but  it  will  probably  not  be 
completed  before  the  middle  of  next  year,  and 
it  will  cost  quite  30,000?.  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner  are  the  architects  for  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Franklin,  of  Deddington, 
Oxon,  is  the  builder ;  the  resident  foreman 
being  Mr.  R.  D.  Goodbody. 

York  Board  Schools  Competition. — At 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Low 
Ousegate,  where  the  designs  of  the  competing 
architects  were  displayed,  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  architect  of  the  Nottingham 
School  Board,  was  introduced,  and  reported  on 
each  design.  He  considered  that  all  were 
more  or  less  meritorious,  but  in  five  of  the 
seven  the  playgrounds  were  cut  up  too 
much,  and  in  one  point  or  another  did  not 
give  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  designs, 
“  Light  and  Air,”  and  “  Economy  I.”  He  un¬ 
hesitatingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  design 
“Light  and  Air.”  Mr.  Tennant  moved:— 
“That  the  Board  approve  of  the  plan  named 
‘  Light  and  Air.’  ”  Mr.  Wragge  seconded,  and 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
envelope  marked  with  that  motto  having  been 
opened,  the  authors  were  found  to  be  Messrs. 
Demaine  and  Brierley. 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — A  strong  up¬ 
ward  tone  characterises  the  English  iron 
market,  while  a  full  current  of  business  is  being 
transacted.  In  pig-iron  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  hold  back,  but  this  has  not  in  the  least 
checked  the  steady  upward  movement.  Middles¬ 
brough  pig  is  quite  Gd.  a  ton  dearer  this  week, 
while  in  Scotland  makers’  iron,  in  which  further 
advances,  ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  ton  are 
announced,  is  giving  an  impetus  to  the  warrant 
market.  Bessemer  pig  in  the  North-west  has 
recovered  Is.  3d.  on  the  week.  Lancashire  pig- 
iron  shows  a  rise  of  Is.  a  ton,  while  Midland 
brands  are  quoted  higher.  In  the  finished  iron 
trade,  which  shows  more  animation,  the  general 
tendency  is  towards  a  further  advance  at  the 
forthcoming  quarterly  meetings.  In  the  North 
of  England,  manufacturers  quote  2s.  Gd.  a  ton 
more.  The  steel  market  is  active  and  stiffer. 
Steel  rails  have  been  put  up  2s.  Gd.  a  ton  in  the 
North-west.  The  rise  in  building  materials 
somewhat  retards  orders  being  placed  for  ships. 
Engineers  continue  very  briskly  employed. — 
Iron. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER.  £.  s.  d 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  i 

Teak,  E.I . load  12  0  i 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  I 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  10  ' 

Birch  ,,  3  10  1 

Elm  „  4  0  ' 

Fir,  Dantaic,  Ac .  2  0  1 

Oak  „  2  10 

Canada . 6  10 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  3  0 

,,  yellow .  3  10 

Lath,  Dantaic . fathom  4  10 

St.  Petersburg .  6  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log  2  15 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st... std, 100  9  0 

,.  ,,  4th  and  3rd .  7  0 

Riga  .  7  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .  11  0 

„  2nd  .  10  0 

„  white  . .  7  0 

Swedish  . 8  0 

White  8ea  .  9  0 

Canada,  Pine,  lBt  .  10  0 


£.  b.  d. 

7  15  0 


..foot 


„  „  3rd,  Ac .  8  0 

„  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0 

,,  „  3rd  and  2nd .  7  0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac .  6  10 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0 

Flooring  Boards,  Bq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11 

Second  .  0  8 

Other  qnalities  .  0  5 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0 

Honduras,  Ac .  0  0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  .  0  0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  .  0  0 

Mexican  ,,  0  0 

Tobasco  ,,  0  0 

Honduras  ,,  0  0 

Box,  Turkey . ton  4  0 

Rose,  Rio .  15  0 

Bahia  .  14  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scotland . t 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  „  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London 
COPPBR — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  t 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Ybllow  Mbt4A . 

Lk  <l  n — Pig,  Spanish  . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

8heet,  English  . 

Tin—  Banca  . . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Bars  . 

Refined . 

Zino — English  sheet  ... 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapesoed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined  .... 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


«4  \ 
64  1 
64 


,.  ton  93 


90  0  0  0  0  0  1 


ton  24  0 
£.  s.  d 
.ton  21  15 
.  27  10 


0  0  ( 

24  10  0  'I 
£.  s.  d.  1 


31  15 
30  10 
26  10 


0  0  40  0  0  ' 


0  0  12  0  0 


.barrel  1  5  6  0  0  0 


0  16  9  0  10  9 


TENDERS. 


q  under  this  heading  mnsti 
n  Thursdays.'] 


HRONDE8BUUY.  —  For  erecting  bank  premises  at 
Brondesbury,  for  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank, 
Limited.  Mr.  George  Truefltt,  architect : — 

Cross  A  Son  . . £1,330  0  0  I 

Lown  A  Son  .  1,226  0  0 

Hunt  .  1,170  0  0 

Oldrey  .  1,145  0  0 

Prior  .  1,125  0  0  ll 

Tenant  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  1,120  0  0  I 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
defivered. 

Page. 

Board  School  . 

Burnley  School  Board 

Not  stated  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

8troet-Making  Works . 

Southend  Local  Board 

P.  Dodd . 

X. 

Engine  and  Deep  Well  Pump  . 

Hackney  Union  . 

Official  . 

Lewis  H.  Isaacs  . 

Official  . 

O,  Claude  Robson  . 

W.  Powell . 

do. 

do. 

Post-Office,  Birmingham . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Road  Repairs  . . 

Drain  Pipes,  Stores,  Ac . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Willesden  Local  Board 
Croydon  Corporation  .. 
do. 

St.  Giles  (Camberwell) 

Oct.  8th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

ii. 

do. 

Oct.  12th 

School  and  Outbuildings,  Ac.,  Guildford  . 

T" 

Local  Board  . 

Oct.  loth 

Oct.  23rd 
Not  stated 

Police  Station  and  Magistrates’  Courts  . 

Bootle  -  cum  -  Linacre 

Four  Brick-built  Huts,  Ac.,  Shomcliffe  . 

War  Department . 

Official  . 

B. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

New  Streets  Surveyor’s  Assistants  (2)  . 

Fulham  Vestry . 

21.  each  per  week... 

Oct.  10th 

xvii. 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  Ac.,to  the  “Latchmere” 
Tavern,  Battersea  -  park  -  road,  Battersea,  S.W.,  for 
Messrs.  Brown  Brothers.  Mr.  II.  I.  Newton,  architect, 
49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton  . £2,081  0  0 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  .  2,021  0  0 

H.  Barman  A  Sons,  Kennington- 

wPTrkV-i; . . .  2,596  0  0 

W.  L.  Keliaway,  Clerkenwell .  2,241  0  0 

8.  Godden,  Bryanston-square .  2  220  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Wandsworth*  ...  1*980  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  covered  way,  retiring-rooms,  and  gal¬ 
leries  m  connexion  with  covered  lawn-tennis  courts,  for  the 
Queen  s  Club,  Limited,  West  Kensington.  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne,  architect,  4,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Pam : — 


H.  &  K.  Lea . 

Williams  A  Son . 

Leslie  &  Co . 

T.  Boyce . 

Longmire  &  Co . . 

W.  Downs . ' 

l’erry  A  Co . ...... 

Barrett  &  Power  . 

8.  Bartram  . 

Bywaters  &  Co . 

l’eto  Bros . 

Sttmpson  A  Co.  (accepted)  ! 


£1,987  0 
.  1,910  0 
.  1,930  0 
.  1,889  0 
.  1,869  0 

..  1,849  0 
.  1,825  0 
.  1,783  0 
.  1,760  0 
.  1,760  0 
.  1,768  0 
.  1,713  0 


CARDIFF.— For  new  church  parlour.  Charles-street 
Congregational  Church.  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Siddall,  architect, 
Penarth  : — 

E.  Turner . £668  0  0 

L.  Purnell  .  608  6  9 

S.  Shepton  A  Son  .  585  0  0 

Bowers  &  Co.* . 495  10  0 

8.  Evans .  485  10  0 

C.  C.  Dunn  (revised  and  accepted)  ...  370  0  0 

*  Of  Hereford,  the  rest  of  Cardiff. 

CARDIFF. — For  erecting  new  stable  and  alteration  of 
ooach-house,  at  46,  Park-place,  for  Mr.  .J.  G.  Marychurch. 
Mr.  J.  Wilson  Siddall,  architect,  Penarth  : — 

C.  C.  Dunn,  Cardiff  . £390  0  0 

J.  Thomas,  Cardiff  .  350  0  0 

Bowers  &  Co.,  Hereford  .  250  0  0 


CHUDLEIGH  (Devon). — For  rebuilding  the  “  Globe 
Hotel,  Chudleigh,  for  Messrs.  Pinsent  &  Sons,  Newtou 
Abbot.  Mr.  S.  8egar,  architect,  Newton  Abbot : — 

Lewis  Bourne,  Newton  Abbot . £1,111  10  0 

[No  competition.] 

CODFORD  ST.  MARY  (Wilts). — For  the  extension  of 
'schools  at  Codford  St.  Mary,  Wilts.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  architect  :  — 

Webb  &  Co.,  Salisbury . £350  0  0 

Ford,  Codford  St.  Peter  .  227  17  0 

Doughty,  Codford  8t.  Mary  .  216  9  3 

Ponton,  Warminster  (accepted) .  182  16  3 

COLCHESTER.— For  extension  of  Osborn-street  Depot, 
for  the  Colchester  Urban  Authority.  Mr.  H.  Goodyear, 
Surveyor : — 

Dobson  . £1,047  0  0 

Everett  &  Son  .  947  0  0 

Farrau  . 930  0  0 

Ward  .  912  0  0 

Orfeur .  887  0  0 

Dupont  .,.  .  863  0  0 

Diss  accepted) .  800  0  0 

DARTFORD. — For  the  building  of  the  new  West-hill 
Schools  for  690  children  :■ 

Burroughs,  Maidstone  . £8,607  0  0 

Slade,  Maidstone . .  8,127  O  0 

King  Bros .  7,980  0  0 

Knight . . 7,329  0  0 

Multm .  6,340  0  0 

Lobb  &  Olver,  New  Southgate .  0,200  0  0 

Wallis,  Gravesend  .  6,190  0  0 


EALING.— For  additional  works  at  30,  High-street, 
Ealing,  for  Mr.  8.  Dyer.  Mr.  G.  Ashby  Lean,  architect 
and  surveyor,  41.  Broadway,  Ealing,  W.  : — 

H.  &  A.  J.  Jones,  Ealing . £160  0  0 

A.  Bailey,  Ealing  .  148  0  0 

W.  Loving,  Baling  (accepted) .  102  10  0 


EAST  DEREHAM. — For  309  tons  of  broken  granite, 
for  the  East  Dereham  Local  Board  : — 

s.  d. 

Shackleton  &  Son,  Goole .  16  0  per  ton. 

Paton  &  Sons,  London  .  15  8  „ 

Ellis  &  Everard,  Bardon  Hill .  13  0  „ 

Charnwood  Granite  Company .  12  8  „ 

Skelton  &  Co.,  London . .  12  0  ,, 

Grimley  &  Son,  Sutton  Bridge, 
for  Mount  Sorrel  (accepted)  ...  11  8  ,, 

Judkins,  Nuneaton  .  II  6  ,, 


— For  erecting  the  new  Municipal 
Buildings.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  It.  Griggs 

John  Reed,  Plymouth  . .  £22,810  0  0 

Thomas  Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton-on- 

TrTren‘ .  21,600  0  C 

Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton .  21,450  0  0 

William  Gibson,  Exeter  .  21,260  0  0 

Edmund  Gabbutt,  Liverpool  .  20*924  0  0 

Alfred  King,  Gloucester .  20,788  0  0 

D.  C.  Jones  A  Co.,  Gloucester .  20  775  0  0 

William  Bissett  &  Sons,  Birming- 

.  20,600  0  0 

Stephens,  Bastow.  &  Co.,  Bristol ...  20,499  0  0 

Henry  A.  Forse,  Bristol .  19,999  0  0 

William  Jones,  Gloucester .  19,762  0  0 

G.  F.  Smith  &  Sons,  Leamington  ...  19,620  0  0 
William  Bowers  &  Co.,  Hereford*  19,300  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


LEAMINGTON.— For  the  erection  of  a  complete  block 
of  school  buildings  in  Clapham-terrace,  to  accommodate 

1.000  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  for  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  F.  Foster,  architect,  Leamington.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  architect : — 

C.  Gray  Hill,  Coventry . £8,100  0  0 

Parnell  &  Sons,  Rugby .  7,631  0  0 

Claridge  &  Bloxham,  Banbury .  7,432  0  0 

Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton-on-Trent  .  7,300  0  0 

T.  &  H.  Herbert,  Leicester  .  7,220  0  0 

R.  Bowod,  Leamington .  7,050  0  0 

G.  F.  Smith  A  Sons,  Leamington  ...  6,990  0  0 

J.  Fill,  Leamington  (accepted)  .  6,900  0  0 

Jenkins  &  Sons,  Leamington  .  6,650  0  0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £6,850.] 


LEEDS. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises  for  Messrs. 
Thorne  &  Co.,  Lady-laoe.  Mr.  William  Bakewell,  archi¬ 
tect,  Leeds  :— 

Craven  &  Umpleby  (accepted) . £4,301  0  0 


LLANELLY. — For  the  extension  of  Lakefield  Schools 
Llanelly,  South  Wales.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker* 
architect : —  ' 

E.  Giles,  Hereford . £230  0  0 

G.  Davies,  Llanelly  .  220  0  o 

D.  Davies,  Llanolly  .  208  0  0 

J.  Davies,  Llanelly  .  183  0  0 

D.  Edwards,  Llanelly  .  177  0  0 

T.  Hughes,  Llanelly  (accepted) .  172  0  0 


EAST  HAM.  —For  about  30,000  ft.  run  of  granite  kerb 
for  the  East  Ham  Local  Board  : — 

8x12  12x6 

8helton  &  Company  for  Gunnis- 

lako  granite  .  ls.  5£d.  Is.  4$d. 

G.  G.  Rutty,  for  Norwegian 

granite  (accepted)  .  13}  11} 

per  foot  run. 


EAST  OGWELL  (Devon).— For  building  a  stable  at 
Porre  Farm,  East  Ogwell,  for  Mr.  Daniel  Robert 
Jcratton.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  architect,  Newton  Abbot 

WiBiams  &  Webber,  Denbory . ,...£131  17  9 

F.  Barrow,  Newton  Abbot  . .  129  0  0 

Parker  Bros.,  Newton  Abbot* .  129  0  0 

Hugh  Mills,  Newton  Abbot  .  123  15  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  erecting  stabling,  &c.,  Ac.,  atHanover- 
street,  Peckham,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Clapp  :— 

Hiliier,  Croydon  . £2,246  15  3 

Watts  A  Co.,  East  Dulwich .  2,113  0  0 

Millward  &  Co.,  Waltham-green .  1,840  0  0 

Soper,  St.  John’s .  1,834  0  0 

Gale,  Old  Kent-road  .  1,821  0  0 

George  Lusk,  Mile  End .  1,760  0  0 

Jenvey,  Camberwell  .  1,700  0  0 

J.  Edwards,  Cambridge  Heath  .  1,695  0  0 

Pinuack,  Peckham  .  1,675  0  0 

Picbersgill  A  Co.,  Loughboro’ June.  1,616  0  0 

Ansel!,  Lambeth  .  1,666  0  0 

Whitehead  A  Co.,  Clapham .  1,615  0  0 

Garner,  Peckham . 1,479  0  0 

Josoloyne  A  Co.,  Southwark .  1,410  0  0 

Prout,  Southgate .  1,050  0  0 


LONDON  —For  the  completion  of  five  shops,  Free- 
rnason  s  road  Custom  House  Estate,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Roe. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect :  — 

Noakes  . 

Mattock . . 

Bucket  t . 

Batchelor  . 

Mears . 

Keen  . 

Horelh  . 

Constable  . 


.  £1,355  0  0  ! 
.  1,366  0  0 
.  1,350  0  0 
.  1,239  0  0 
.  1,187  0  0 


776  0  0! 


.,  ?"9NP0N;— For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling  for 
thirty-three  horses,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Pateison,  A  Co. 
.Limited,  at  their  Dep6t,  ^Deptford.  Mr.  Wm,  Eves’, 


architect,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street.  K.C.  •  — 

Downs . 

Borman  A  Son . "... 

Dabbs . 


Holliday  A  Greenwood  . 

Harris  A  Wardrop  . .  .... 

Johnson  . 

Holland . 

Higgs . ....".V.V.V.V.V.’.'.’.'".'.’.*.'." 

Godfrey  A  8ons,  Kvering  Works 
Clapton,  N.E.  (accepted) . 


£1,077  0  0 
1,076  0  0 
1,067  0  0 
1,060  0  0 
1,055  0  0 
1,044  0  0 
1,014  0  0 
997  0  0 
991  0  0 

990  0  0 


LONDOIU— For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  43  horses- 
for  Messrs.  Carter  Paterson,  A  Co.,  Limited,  at  Camber, 
well,  8.K.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect,  10,  Union-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C. * 

Johnson . £1,233  0  0 

.  1.230  0  0 

Chessum  .  1,190  0  () 

Harris  A  Wardrop  .  j  174  0  0 

Godfrey  .  '  "  j|166  0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood  .  1  117  0  0 

.  1,098  0  0 

Herman  .  ]  079  0  0 

Dabbs,  l'ortland-uvenue,  Stamford-  ’ 
hill,  N.  (accepted)  .  1,068  0  0 

LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  to  the  “Pitt’s 
Head”  tavern,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.,  for  Mr  Wood- 
2?' 


Mattock  Bro» . £j  231 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  .  1*263 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  r._ _ „ _ 

9^oartfida-ro.d,  S.W  for  Mr.  K.  W.  H.oburj-VS.P" 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Gritton,  surveyor,  London  and 


v  drainage  and  plumbing  works  at 
r  r—  ’*■-  B.  W.  ~  • 


Brighton 

Aldin  A  Plater,  Queen's  Gate-gardens, 

S.W.  (accepted)  . £128 


^LONDON.-For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises 

Northern pton-street,  Essex-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Hughes _ 

T.  Hooke . 


£130  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at 
Exeter  Hall,  8trand,  W.C.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect, 
6,  Bloom8bury-square,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rookwood 


Wall  Bros . 

Peto  Bros. . 

Grover  A  Sou . 

Gentry . 

Simpson  A  Son . 

Putman  A  Co . 

Newton  A  Co . 

Colls  A  Sons  . 

Hayward  A  Sou . 

Lathey  Bros . . 

Killby  A  Gayford . 

Higgs  A  Hill . 

Faikner  (accepted)  . 


2,834 

2,794 


2,626  0 
2,620  0 
2,019  0 
2,672  0 
2,562  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  offices  and  premises  in 
Hamngton-road,  South  Kensington.  Mr  Alfred  J 
Beesley,  architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities'supplied ’ 

WilHama  . £1,589 

Brass  A  Son  . 

Garlick  A  Horton  . 

Kearley  . 

A.  White  A  Co . 

Parks  . 

Heath . ’• 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  No.  4, 
dens,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury 

Charles  Wall,  Chelsea  . £275 

[No  other  tenders.] 


1,675  0  0 
1,617  0  0 
1,446  5  0 
1,437  0  0 
1,397  0  0 
1,370  0  0 

Ennismore-gar- 


LONDON.— For  sundry  repairs  to  houses  in  Bath- 
street,  Mitchell-street,  and  Richmond-street,  City-road 
St.  Luke's,  for  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr  F  Odell* 


C.  Dearing  A  Son,  Islington  . £171 

B.  Cook,  Stonecutter-street .  j  23 

8.  Hayworth  A  Sons,  Kingsland .  121 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  (accepted)  .  96 


0  0 
0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No  18 
Berners-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Stretton.  Mr.  Alfred 

J.  Hopkins,  architect,  27,  Mortimer-street,  W. : _ 

Ashwell  (accepted) . £357  0  0 

LONDON.— For  skating-rink  for  the  Queen’s  Club 
Limited,  West  Kensington.  Mr.  Alexander  Pavne’ 
architect : —  J  * 

W.  Downs . .  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  certain  works  in  rebuilding  five  ware¬ 
houses,  Lauderdale-buildings,  Aldersgate-street.  Mr. 
Deliasa  Joseph,  architect,  17  and  18,  Bnsinghall-street  : — 
Cast  and  Rolled  Ironwork  and  Steel  Girders. 

Moreland  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £911  0  0 

Rath  and  Portland  Stone. 

G.  Herridge  (accepted) . £145  0  0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  stores,  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
for  Mr.  E.  Talf :— 

J.  Hooke .  £283  0  0 


for 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  Bigh- 
reet,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Wm. 
ve,  architect,  10.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 
Harris  &  Wardrop,  Wallwood-street,  Limehouse,  E.* 
Accepted  at  5p>r  cent,  advance  on  schedule  of  prices 
similar  shops  built  by  them. 


NEW  BARNET.— For  erection  of  business  premises 
ami  dwelling-house  on  The  Triangle,  New  Barnet,  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Warren.  Mr.  E.  Fergusson 
'lav b>r.  surveyor,  55,  Chancery  lane,  W.C.  — 

Miller  . £1,150  0  0 

Mears&Co . 1,004  0  0 

Voller .  877  0  ® 

Daniels  (accepted)  .  858  0  0 

Baughen  (withdrawn)  730  0  0 


NEW  SOUTHGATE.— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
"  Glenthorne,”  Holly-park,  for  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr. 
D.  Tavlor,  architect  and  surveyor,  Queen's-road,  Bowes- 


Parkilro'wn  &  Sweetland,  Holly-park*  . £264  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  house  and  stabling.  East 
Park,  Northampton.  For  Mr.  F.  W.  Wheeler  :— 

T.  Reynolds,  Northampton  . £2,200  0  0 

Clayson  Bros.,  Cogenhoe,  near  Nor¬ 
thampton  .  2,018  0  0 

J.  Dunckeley.  Northampton .  1,9*8  0  0 

J.  Robinson,  Northampton  .  1,998  0  0 

H.  Martin.  Northampton  .  1,911  0  0 

J.  T.  Wingrove.  Noitbampton .  1,997  0  0 

Green  Bros  ,  Northampton  .  .  1,808  0  0 

W.  Heap,  Northampton .  1,814  0  0 

J.  Fisher.  Northampton  .  1,9W  0  0 

W.  Beardsmore,  Northampton*  ...  .  1,836  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH.  —  For  the  extension  of  Kingston 
Cemetery,  roads,  oaths,  drainage  lodge,  gates,  boundary, 
wall,  &c.‘  Messrs.  Rake  &  Cogswell,  architects.  Portsra  .— 

Perkins,  Lymington  . £7,670  0  0 

Clarke  &  Son,  Portsmouth  .  .....  6,950  0  0 

l/earmouth,  Portsmouth .  6.K00  0  0 

Ward,  Portsmouth  .  6,800  0  0 

Bramble,  Portsmouth .  6,327  0  0 

Corke,  Porttmonth .  6,030  0  0 

Quick,  Portsmouth .  6,990  0  0 

Lewis,  Portsmouth  .  6,409  0  0 


RAMSEY  (Hunts).— For  the  erection  of  a  new  viHa 
residence.  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon  : — 

.1.  Fishbolt*.  Ketton  . £1,985  0  0 

J.  Brown,  Warboys  .  1,939  0  0 

Lyon  &  Rouse,  Stamford  .  1,830  0  0 

Saint  A  8<*ns,  St.  Ives  .  1,793  0  0 

Will  mot  t  <fc  8ons.  Cambridge  .  1 ,790  0  0 

A.  .1.  Bateman,  Ramsey  .  1,747  0  0 

Thoday  &  Son,  Cambridge  .  1,745  0  0 

W.  Wade.  St.  Neots .  1.710  0  0 

J.  Bridgefoot,  Wcodstono  .  1,702  0  0 

JUlwood  &  Sons,  Sandy  .  1,700  0  0 

W.  Howard,  Huntingdon .  1,678  0  0 

M.  Allen,  Brampton  .  1,674  0  0 

T.  Kidd.  Woodstone  .  1,669  0  0 

F.  Giddings,  St.  Ives .  1,820  0  0 

J.  Leafe.  Boston  .  1,600  0  0 

W.  Hawkins,  Fletton  .  ...  1.600  0  0 

J.T.  Machin,  Peterborough  .  1,695  0  0 

A.  Bunt'ne,  Fenstanton  .  1,594  0  O 

Coates  &  Son,  Thrapstone .  1,590  0  0 

8.  Hipwell  &  8on,  Wisbeach  .  1,689  0  0 

G.  Page,  Buckden  . 1,540  0  0 

Gray  Bros  ,  Peterborough .  1,616  0  O 

Thai  kray  &  Bon,  Huntingdon  .  1,499  0  0 

Guttridge,  J.,  Petei borough  .  1,360  0  0 


UXBRIDGE.— For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop  in 
the  Cowley-road,  Uxbridge.  Messrs.  George  and  W. 
Eves,  architects,  Uxbridge: — 

Brown  &  Sons,  Harefield . £625  0  0 

Kearley,  Uxbridge  .  666  0  0 

Fas-nidge  &  Sons.  Uxbridge  .  615  0  0 

A.  &  B.  Hanson,  Southall .  489  0  0 


ST.  PETER'S  (Isle  of  Thanet). — For  the  erection  of 
•rllegia'e  buddiot’s,  8t.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet.  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Pito,  architect,  6,  Blootnsbury-^rjnare,  W.C.  :  — 

Wilson.  Canterbury . £1,90*  0  0 

Home,  Ramsgate . 4,890  0  0 

Forwalk,  bamsgate .  4,826  O  0 

Port,  8t.  T  awrence .  4,776  0  0 

Wise,  Deal  .  4,761  0  0 

Bowman.  Ramsgate .  4,710  0  0 

Paratnor.  Margate  .  1.660  0  0 

Jarman,  Ramsgate  .  4,49.' 

Denne,  Deal  .  1,481 

Cozens,  Canterbury .  4,377 

Brown,  Margate  .  4,245 

Martin,  Ramsgate  (accepted)  .  4,200  0 


0  0 


W.ARORAVK  'Berks).  — For  additions  and  alterations 
to  “The  Shanty."  at  Wnrgrave,  for  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
M.D.  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron,  architect,  6,  Poultry,  E.C.  : — 
Silver  &  Sons,  Maidenhead  (accepted;  £612  10  0 


8UB8CR1BERS  in  LONDON  and  the  BUBUBB8,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
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In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
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>  48.  Oatherlne-street.  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHODSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 


22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  j 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 


COMBE  DOWN. 
STOKE  GROUND. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 

SThe  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  known  as  the  "Weather 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  natur^  and 


ui/DtamuD  uaiuic,  .uu  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mosi 
durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  C  I®  tlie  crystalline 

BBAMBLEDITOH 

STONE.  (.  suitable  for  flue  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 

application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
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for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 
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Roman  and  Mediccval  London. 


OME  interesting  ex¬ 
cavations  are  pro¬ 
gressing  at  London- 
wall,  and  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  they 
will  contribute 
some  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of 
the  aspects  and 
condition  of  this 
locality  in  early  times,  inasmuch  as  the  site 
■has  long  afforded  materials  for  the  theories 
and  speculations  of  London  antiquaries,  al¬ 
though  up  to  the  present  time  no  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  accurate  investigation.* 
The  works  are  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
•city,  and  face  the  line  taken  by  the  Roman 


wall  in  its  course  to  Moorgate  and  Cripple- 
gate.  The  land  excavated  will  disclose  the 
■character  of  the  soil  which  at  this  spot  repre¬ 
sented  the  Pomerium — the  space  reserved 
when  laying  out  a  city  by  the  Roman  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls,  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  build¬ 
ings  now  in  course  of  demolition  are  those 
situated  in  Leathersellers’-buildings,  Little 
Bell-alley,  Crosskey-court,  and  near  to  the 
■Coleman-street  Ward  Schools,  with  other  tor¬ 
tuous  ways  and  passages,  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  densely  -  populated  district,  with 
numerous  squalid  and  dirty  though  pictu¬ 
resque  old  buildings,  illustrating  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
portion  of  the  last  and  present  centuries. 
The  greater  part  of  these  houses  are  now  being 
•removed,  and  a  new  street  constructed,  with 
substantial  offices  and  warehouses  on  either 
•side,  which  will  form  a  leading  thoroughfare 
running  from  London-wall  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  properties  imme¬ 
diately  under  consideration  are  owned  by  the 
Leathersellers’  Company,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  so  needed  and  advantageous 
■a  public  improvement  has  been  undertaken 
by  so  influential  a  Corporation.  It  is  well- 
known  that  in  ancient  times  the  dealers  and 
workers  in  leather  were  principally  located  at 
the  northern  edge  of  the  city,  and  within  the 
walls.  The  curriers  established  themselves 


*  For  detailed  description  of  discoveries  made  in 
former  years  in  the  various  districts  mentioned,  reference 
may  be  made  to  “  Roman  Antiquities,  Mansion  House,” 
toy  John  E.  Prioe,  F.S.A.  “The  Roman  Pavement  in 
Bucklersbury,”  by  the  same  author;  and  to  the  “  Transac¬ 
tions  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Boeiety.”  To 
the  Council  of  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of 
aueh  woodcuts  as  may  appear  in  this  or  succeeding  papers. 


in  Cripplegate  Ward ;  the  tanners,  tawyers, 
and  leathersellers  were  grouped  together 
near  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Walbrook, 
where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  The  western,  or  principal 
estate  at  London-wall  possessed  by  the 
Leathersellers’  Company,  was  purchased  by 
them  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  land 
now  under  excavation,  and  was  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  hall  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  craft.  This  is  not  alone  a 
matter  of  tradition,  but  is  borne  out  by  divers 
entries  in  the  “  City  Records.”  It  appears 
that  by  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  passed  in 
the  year  1475,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Masters, 
Wardens  of  the  Misteries  of  the  city,  should 
“  assemble  the  good  men  of  the  Misteries  in 
their  halls ,  or  in  other  convenient  places  ”  to 
proceed  in  their  liveries  to  the  Guildhall  at 
the  election  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,*  and 
the  Leathersellers’  ordinances  of  the  year  1509 
require  that  they  should  meet  in  their  own 
“  Common  Hall.” 

As  early  as  the  year  1477  the  Company 
certainly  possessed  a  hall  in  this  locality,  for 
it  appears,  from  the  earliest  inventories  and 
rentals,  that  there  was  “  a  house  under  the 
hall”  from  which  the  Company  derived  a 
rent,  and  that  in  1531  there  was  a  Jcyttchen 
as  well  as  a  parler  occupied  by  the  Company. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  buildings  along  the  frontage  of  the 
Company’s  western  and  present  estate,  at 
London-wall,  constituted  the  Hall.  This 
must  have  been  the  place  of  “assembling” 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Founders’ 
Company,  in  1516,  thus;  “Item,  payd  at 
Leddyrsellars  Hall,  at  the  fyrste  setnblyny, 
iiijrf.”  Also  again  in  1519.t  That  Company 
had  previously  met  at  the  Brewers’  Hall,  and 
at  Armorers’  Hall,  in  1497-8;  again  at  the 
latter,  in  1529,  and  at  other  times,  before  its 
own  hall  was  built  in  1531. 

In  1543  the  Leathersellers  acquired  the 
St.  Helen’s  estate,  and  occupied  the  buildings 
of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Benedictine  Nuns 
as  their  own  hall  and  offices.  Thenceforward 
all  the  Company’s  houses  and  land  at  London- 
wall  were  let  to  various  tenants.  In  1560 
“  the  olde  Halle  ”  was  let  on  lease,  with  a 
bond  ;  and  in  a  rental  made  in  1563  it  is  said, 
“  of  Master  Peningtone,  for  his  houses  at 
London-wall,  sometime  named  the  Lether- 


*  Corporation  Records,  September  13,  15  Edward  IV., 
Book  V.,  fol.  113. 

t  Williams’s  “Worshipful  Company  of  Founder?,” 
pp.  17,  52. 


sellers'  Hall,  yearly  rent  9/.”  In  a  list  of 
leases,  made  about  the  year  1594,  the  first 
entry  is  as  follows : — 

“  A  lease  of  Ik'olde  Hall  at  London-wall  for  the 
term  of  xxxj''  years  beginning  at  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  Anno  1588,  ix1'  yearly 
rent,  and  ix11  yearly  fine,  at  two  several  payments, 
within  fifty  and  six  days  ;  after  upon  forfeiture  and 
a  covenant  for  reparations  within  six  months  after 
warning  given.  And  a  covenant  for  lit.' emplements 
to  be  praysed  at  th'end  of  the  lease  as  they  shall  be 
found  to  be  worth." 

Accordingly,  in  the  Company’s  rental  of 
1596  it  is  thus  mentioned: — “Imprimis,  the 
house  of  Widow  Rawlyns,  called  th'olde 
Lethersellers  Hall,  yearly  rent  9/.”  “  Item 

the  same  house,  yearly  fine  9/.”  After  the 
expiration  of  that  demise  it  was  resolved,  by 
the  Court,  that  “The  Old  Hall”  should  be 
altered,  and  divided  into  “  reasonable  dwel¬ 
ling-houses,”  June  29,  1613;  after  which 
time  its  individual  existence  is  not  clearly 
traced.  For,  in  a  ground-plan  drawn  by 
Robert  Treswell,  senior,  in  1614,  the  frontage 
of  the  Company’s  western  estate,  being  94  ft., 
was  divided  off  (beginning  from  the  east)  into 
two  shops, — a  passage  leading  to  the  gardens, 
a  kitchen,  a  chamber,  shop,  and  yard,  and 
another  shop ;  behind  all  these  were  three 
gardens  bounded  by  the  “  Common  Sewer  ”  of 
Wall-brook,  which  sloped  off  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction. 

Adjoining  this  early  building,  of  which 
some  few  indications  have  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  ran  the  old  watercourse,  and  many 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  line  it 
took  in  the  form  of  numerous  wooden  piles 
which  once  formed  its  banks,  and  the  black,  • 
moist  character  of  the  soil.  Its  line  has  been 
identified  in  many  places,  and  as  the  excava¬ 
tions  proceed,  the  line  of  the  new  street  will 
in  many  cases  follow  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
river,  which,  now  degenerated  into  a  sewer 
and  lost  to  sight,  once  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  earlier  Roman  London.  It 
did  not  in  Roman  days  flow  precisely  in  a 
line  with  the  present  thoroughfare,  but  took 
a  route  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
street.  It  rose  in  the  fields  near  Iloxton, 
ran  through  the  wards  of  Coleman-street, 
Bread-street,  Cheap,  Walbrook,  Vintry,  and 
Dowgate,  and  thus  to  the  Thames.  It  is 
probable,— and,  indeed,  modern  excavations 
illustrate  the  notion, — that  more  than  one 
brook  supplied  the  river.  The  western  arm 
commenced  to  the  north-west  of  Finsbury- 
square,  then  ran  in  the  direction  of  Wilson- 
street.  The  eastern  branch  rose  near  to  the 
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south  end  of  the  present  New  North-road,  in  the 
direction  of  Pitfield-street,  Hoxton,  then  by 
Willow-walk  across  the  Curtain-road  by  King 
John’s-court  to  Holywell-lane,  and  thence 
east  of  Long-alley ;  then  by  the  old  burial- 
ground  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  along  Blom- 
field-street  to  the  west  of  the  churchyard  of 
Allhallows-on-the-Wall.  Here  it  fell  into  the 
City  ditch  of  the  City  Wall. 

There  were  many  other  little  brooks  or 
rivulets  which  became  absorbed  in  the  City 
ditch  ;  indeed  the  present  excavations  fully 
bear  out  the  descriptions  given  by  Stow  and 
by  the  chronicler  Howes,  in  the  edition  of 
his  work  printed  in  the  year  1631.  The 
field,  he  says,  speaking  of  Moorfields,  was 
until  the  year  of  King  James,  1606-7,  “  a 
most  noysome  one  and  offensive  place,  being 
a  general  laystall,  a  rotten  morish  ground, 
whereof  it  first  took  its  name.  This  field  for 
many  years  was  burrowed  and  crossed  with 
deep  stinking  ditches  and  noysome  common 
shewers,  and  was  in  former  times  held  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  reformed.” 

In  certain  seasons  much  inconvenience  was 
felt  by  the  water  being  penned  or  kept  back, 
and  among  the  civic  records  of  the  year  1415, 
it  appears  that  “  by  reason  thereof,  as  well 
many  cellars  and  dwelling-houses  were  over¬ 
flowed  in  divers  streets  and  lanes  to  the  said 
moor  near  and  adjoining,”  and  provision 
was  then  made  for  the  efficient  escape  of  the 
accumulation  of  water,  “  as  easement  to  the 
dwelling-houses  and  cellars  aforesaid — by 
reason  of  the  immunity  which  they  so  greatly 
stood  in  need  of  from  the  overflow  of  the 


abounds  in  bones  of  animals,  among  them 
relics  .of  the  ox,  Bos  longifrons,  the  horse, 
sheep,  goats,  dogs,  &c.,  together  with  a 
skull  of  an  ancient  pig  or  boar,  with 
both  tusks  complete  and  in  sound  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  locality  probably  marked  the  site 
of  the  slaughter-houses  and  shambles  of  Old 
London, for  some  curious  specimens  of  butchers’ 
knives  of  the  Homan  age  have  been  exhumed, 
among  them  one  well  known  as  a  cutter,  larger 
than  is  usually  found  in  City  diggings,  and 
with  a  wooden  handle  in  fair  condition.  These 
for  the  present  are  preserved  at  the  Company’s 
Hall  in  St.  Helen’s-place. 

The  practice  of  constructing  such  massive 
masonry  upon  wooden  piles  is  well  known 
and  is  of  great  antiquity.  With  the  Romans 
great  care  was  invariably  exercised.  As  a 
rule,  their  builders  excavated  until  they 
arrived,  as  in  the  present  case,  on  solid 
ground,  and  as  deep  as  necessary.  Vitruvius 
records  how,  if  the  land  was  soft  or  marshy, 
they  strengthened  the  work  by  introducing 
piles  of  alder,  olive,  oak,  or  other  timber,  a 
little  singed  by  fire,  frequently  filling  the  in¬ 
tervening  spaces  with  charcoal.  The  same 
practice  continued  with  Saxons  and  Normans 
alike,  the  foundations  of  many  of  their 
structures  in  this  country  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  like  manner, — for  example,  the  old 
London  Bridge  erected  in  the  year  1176;  the 
foundations  of  the  stone  bridge  over  the  River 
Grant ;  and,  to  refer  to  a  still  earlier  period, 
the  Church  of  Croyland  Abbey,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  erected  as  early  as  the  year  716. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  preserves  a 


watercourse  before  mentioned.”  It  is  known 
that  Walbrook  passed  beneath  the  City  Wall 
near  to  old  Bethlehem  Hospital  to  the  east 
of  the  modern  Moorgate-street,  and  a  little 
westward  of  the  end  of  Little  Bell -alley 
in  London -wall,  the  site  of  the  present 
excavations,  and  which  in  these  results  have 
revealed  what  has  been  conjectured,  viz.,  that 
it  was  at  this  point  the  “  sluys  ’’  or  “  speye  ” 
must  have  been  placed,  for  the  river  ran,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  of  wooden  piles  now 
discovered,  very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the 
alley,  possibly  ut  its  northern  end,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  along  its  western  side.  It  was  at  this 
point,  adjoining  the  Swan’s  Nest  Tavern,  a 
quaint  old  building  which  yet  stands,  that,  in 
the  year  1835,  an  interesting  discovery  of 
Roman  remains  was  made.  A  pit  or  well  was 
disclosed  which  had  been  carefully  planked 
with  boards,  and  which  was  found  to  contain 
a  store  of  earthenware  vessels  of  divers  patterns 
and  capacities,  together  with  a  coin  of  Allectus. 
Some  interesting  indications  of  a  red  brick 
arch  for  the  transit  of  water  have  been 
observed,  but  are  now  entirely  gone.  This 
structure  was  in  Bell-alley,  and  will, doubtless, 
be  observed  in  other  places.  In  height  it 
measured  nearly  6  ft.,  and  4  ft  in  width.  It 
was  supported  on  either  side  by  massive  piles 
of  elm,  between  which  the  river  ran.  These 
were  firmly  driven  into  the  natural  soil,  and 
were  6  ft.  long,  the  total  depth  of  the 
structure  being  nearly  18  ft.  from  the  level 
of  the  street.  Some  of  the  stakes  have  been 
preserved  as  relics,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  external  wear,  the  timber  is  as 
sound  as  when  first  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
The  black  soil  which  marks  the  river  bed 


good  illustration  of  the  Roman  practice. 
It  represents  what  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1869,  at  the  finding  of  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  Bucklersbury.  These  two 
walls  of  tilework  had  to  be  removed,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  they  were  supported 
by  wooden  piling.  Blocks  of  chalk  had 
been  placed  upon  the  timber  -  work,  and 
upon  these  the  tiles  were  laid.  It  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  custom  ;  and  the 
close  joints,  with  so  little  mortar  intervening, 
are  proofs  of  a  very  early  method  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Similar  work  was  noticed  a  few  years 
since,  when  a  vast  number  of  Roman  walls 
and  foundations  were  removed  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  new  City  Market  at  Leadenhall. 
One  large  pile  of  this  early  work  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  such  interest  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Corporation  for  its 
preservation  on  the  site. 

Opposite  to  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
London-wall  is  a  narrow  court  or  alley, 
known  as  Cross-key-court,  and  adjoining  the 
Ward  schools;  here,  at  a  depth  of  about 
twenty  feet  the  maiden  soil  is  reached,  and  a 
good  gravelly  foundation  is  at  hand  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  buildings.  It  was  in  re¬ 
moving  the  buildings  at  this  spot  that  two 
interesting  pieces  of  worked  stone  were 
exhumed.  They  had  in  past  days  been  utilised 
as  building  materials.  The  one  is  the  upper 
portion  of  a  carved  mantelpiece  of  Tudor 
design,  and  may  represent  an  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean  relic.  On  the  spandrils  are  carved 
ornaments,  and  a  shield  in  the  centre,  upon 
which  has  been  carved  some  heraldic  device, 
now  decayed  ;  it  shows  evidence  of  having 
been  decorated  both  in  gold  and  colours.  The 


other,  a  marble  fragment,  fluted  on  each  sider 
and  measuring  18  in.  long,  by  4\  in.  in  width- 
Upon  one  of  its  squared  edges  are  the  letters 
— “rise  agayn  and  live.”  Whether  it  is 
to  be  associated  with  a  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  or  a  portion  of  a  running  inscription 
connected  with  the  ancient  hall,  is  at  present 
difficult  to  determine. 

There  have  been  foimd,  in  addition,  various 
knives  of  divers  form,  but  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Age  ;  Durobrivian  and  Upchurch  ware, 
of  the  latter  two  perfect  urns,  decorated  with 
the  familiar  dotted  ornament,  and  coated 
with  metallic  glaze ;  figured  Samian  ware, 
and  fragments  bearing  potters’  names ; 
specimens  of  Roman  glass,  together  with 
Norman  and  Mediaeval  pottery. 

There  are  other  associations  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  this  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  later  date.  In  Coleman-street  the 
five  members  accused  of  treason  by  Charles  I.. 
contrived  to  conceal  themselves ;  and  at  a  tavern, 
known  as  the  “  Star,”  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  comrades  were  wont  to  meet.  In  Swan- 
alley,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  thoroughfare, 
one'  Venner,  a  wine  cooper  and  Millenarian, 
preached  and  advocated  the  opinions  of  his 
followers  “to  the  soldiers  of  King  Jesus.’* 
An  insurrection  ensued,  resulting  in  Yenner 
being  hanged  and  quartered  in  Coleman-street, 
Jan.  19,  1660-1.  It  was  John  Goodwin, 
Minister  of  Coleman-street,  who  waited  on 
Charles  I.  the  day  before  his  execution  and 
tendered  his  religious  ministrations.  The- 
King  expressed  his  thanks,  but  remarked  that 
he  had  selected  Dr.  .Tuxon,  whom  he  knew. 
Bloomfield,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
“  Farmer’s  Boy,”  followed  his  calling  of  a 
shoemaker  at  14,  Great  Bell-yard, — the  poet  s 
card  described  him,  “  Bloomfield,  ladies’  shoe 
maker,  14,  Great  Bell-yard,  Coleman-street, 
the  best  real  Spanish  leather  at  _  reason¬ 
able  prices.”  Adjoining  the  “  Swan’s  Nest  ’ 
tavern  is  a  charming  oasis,  in  what  at  present 
is  a  city  desert.  In  a  small,  well-paved,  and 
carefully-kept  square,  are  six  almshouses, 
founded  in  the  year  1617  by  Christopher 
Eyre,  who  gave  240 1.  for  their  building  and 
400/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  They- 
were  erected  for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor 
couples.  There  is  also  a  house  containing  six 
rooms,  to  be  occupied  by  six  unmarried' 
women.  Formerly  there  was  a  small  square, 
known  as  Printing  Ilouse-square,  which 
abutted  upon  the  building;  this  was  removed, 
and  its  boundary  wall  pulled  down  for  the- 
erection  of  Moorgate-street-buildings.  During 
the  recent  summer  months  these  houses  have- 
had  a  charming  and  attractive  appearance, 
for  their  occupants  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  promoting  window  gardens,  and  the  fes¬ 
toons  of  creepers,  geraniums,  and  other  floral 
decorations  have  presented  a  scene  probably 
but  little  known  to  the  citizens  save  to  casual 
passers-by. 

As  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  further 
results  may  be  anticipated.  The  works  are 
daily  visited  by  Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
and  notes  and  memoranda  taken.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  every  facility  is  given 
by  the  Company  for  investigation,  consider¬ 
able  interest  having  been  taken  in  the  matter 
by  its  members  through  the  present  Master, 
C.  D.  E.  Ardley,  Esq.,  who  is  desirous  that 
all  information  that  it  is  possible  to  gather 
should  be  obtained.  The  objects,  as  found, 
are  for  the  present  conveyed  from  time  to- 
time  to  the  Ilall  in  St.  Helen’s-place,  Bishops- 
gate. 


Resignation  of  the  City  Surveyor  of 
York.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  York  City 
Council,  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  J.  Agar) 
who  presided,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Bi 
Mawbey,  the  City  Surveyor,  stating  that  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester,  having  unanimously 
elected  him  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  he 
desired  respectfully  to  tender  his  resignation. 
The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Council, 
by  resolution,  recorded  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  ability,  energy,  and  courtesy  which  had 
characterised  Mr.  Mawbey’s  tenure  of  office  as 
City  Surveyor.  It  was  resolved  to  advertise  for 
a  successor,  at  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum. 
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ONE  LESSON  FROM  THE  RECENT 
STRIKE. 

jX?ij3ST  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  dock 
I  ErD  labourers’  strike  will  not  pass  into 

NgSJ  oblivion  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
most  events  of  the  present  day. 
Though  primarily  a  strike  of  dock  labourers, 
|  its  occurrence  is  a  matter  for  the  serious  con¬ 
i'  sideration  of  all  engaged  in  building  or  con- 
I  tracting  business,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for 
|  practical  and  thoughtful  men  to  let  the  event 
pass  without  thought  for  the  future.  We 
will  shortly  state  a  few  considerations  which 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  first  place,  the  late  strike  was  one  of 
i  unskilled  labour.  It  therefore  differed  vitally 
i  from  most  of  the  northern  strikes,  which 
i  have  been  strikes  of  skilled  labour.  It  has 
;  shown  the  power  of  masses  of  men  whom, 
as  workmen,  the  ordinary  skilled  artisan 
i  would  regard  with  contempt,  to  disorganise 
,  the  whole  trade  of  the  metropolis ;  it  may 
j  even  be  said  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  many 
i  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  Among  those 
I  who  have  to  carry  on  business  for  their  liveli- 
!  hood,  builders  and  contractors  are  peculiarly 
I  dependent  on  unskilled  labour.  The  plasterer 
i  and  the  bricklayer  eacli  have  their  labourer. 

I  In  fact,  as  there  was  a  knight  and  a  squire  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  now  there  is  the  skilled 
workman  and  the  labourer.  The  labourers  all 
over  the  kingdom  have  by  this  strike  been 
enabled  to  obtain  an  idea,  if  not  of  their 
power,  at  any  rate  of  their  capacity  to  cause 
inconvenience,  and  it  is  hardly  likely,  in 
these  days  of  wide  knowledge  of  events, 
and  of  energetic  Socialist  leaders,  that  the 
success  of  the  dock  strike  should  not  cause 
labour  movements  more  or  less  formidable 
and  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  arise  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
fact  that  at  the  head  of  the  late  movement 
were  pronounced  Socialists  is  a  pretty  certain 
augury  that  similar  movements  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  whenever  and  wherever  practicable 
in  carrying  on  the  war  of  labour  against 
capital.  It  behoves  all  practical  business  men, 
therefore,  carefully  to  review  their  position ; 
to  consider  their  relations  with  their  work¬ 
men,  and  the  form  and  substance  of 
their  contracts  with  third  parties.  For 
example,  if  there  are  employers  who  are 
aware  that  their  labourers  are  underpaid, 
it  is  most  shortsighted  not,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things. 
It  is  equally  foolish  not,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
safeguard  themselves  against  strikes  by  having 
in  their  employ  permanent  workmen,  whose 
interest  is  thus  bound  up  with  theirown.  Again, 
the  late  strike  ought  certainly  to  give  an 
impetus  to  all  labour-saving  apparatus.  There 
are  many  farmers, — to  take  an  instance  from  a 
different  business, — who  employ  a  reaping 
and  binding  machine, — i.e.,  a  machine  which 
cuts  the  corn,  binds  it,  and  lays  it  in  sheafs  on 
the  ground,— not  because  they  prefer  it  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  renders  them 
independent  of  manual  labour.  It  is  the 
province  of  science,  and  it  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  men  of  business,  to  make  machinery 
take  the  place  of  unskilled  labour.  These 
are,  shortly  stated,  some  of  the  general  con¬ 
siderations  which  should  for  a  long  time  to 
come  occupy  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
is  a  builder  or  a  contractor, — or,  indeed,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  constructive  work  which  requires 
much  manual  labour. 

A  more  particular  matter  for  consideration 
is  one  which  relates  to  the  Dock  Companies 
of  London.  By  a  strike  between  the  Dock 
Companies  and  their  labourers,  shipowners, 
consignors,  and  consignees  of  cargo,  and  con¬ 
sumers,  have  been  inconvenienced  and  pro¬ 
bably,  in  some  instances,  ruined.  Builders 
and  contractors  have  a  vital  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  in  safeguarding  themselves  against  a 
similar  event  in  the  future.  Placed  at  the 
East-end  of  London,  amidst  the  most  Socialis¬ 
tic  elements  of  the  metropolis,  the  workmen  at 
the  Docks  are  quite  likely  to  be  again  aroused 
into  a  strike.  It  behoves  members  of  the 
building  trade,  therefore,  to  assist  shipowners, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  rendering  themselves  less 
dependent  on  the  Dock  Companies,  so  that 


goods  and  raw  material  from  abroad  may  be 
less  likely  to  be  again  delayed  in  transit.  The 
particular  subject  of  contention  in  the  strike 
itself  was  outside  of  our  special  province,  and  we 
forbore  to  meddle  with  it.  We  only  wish  to 
point  out  the  lesson  it  has  left  for  other  large 
employers  of  unskilled  labour,  many  of  whom 
are  connected  with  building  trades  and  build¬ 
ing  operations. 


NOTES. 


E  congratulate  the  London  County 
Council  on  their  decisive  and 
sensible  action,  recorded  in  our 
brief  note  of  their  proceedings 
in  another  column,  in  regard  to  the 
Strand  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Mary ’8.  In  spite  of  some  opposi¬ 

tion  from  timid  members,  the  Council  has 
taken  the  right  and  the  spirited  course  of 
resolving  at  once  to  apply  for  powers  to  pull 
down  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Holy- 
well-street,  by  way  of  opening  up  the  road¬ 
way  to  the  north  of  the  two  churches.  This 
is  the  course  which  we  have  repeatedly  advo¬ 
cated  as  the  only  rational  one  to  pursue.  We 
may  now,  we  believe,  consider  St.  Mary’s  safe, 
for  the  dullest  person  will  see,  when  the  houses 
are  once  down,  how  fine  a  treatment  of  the  site, 
both  practically  and  architecturally,  can  be 
secured  by  taking  the  Strand  road- way  round 
on  each  side  of  the  two  churches.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Council  is  a  gratifying  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  more  enlightened 
body  in  regard  to  architectural  matters  than 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


IT  appears  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  a 
memorial  is  being  got  up  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Albans  to  protest  against  the  havoc  Lord 
Grimtliorpe  has  been  allowed  to  make  with 
the  Abbey.  The  memorialists  say  that  he  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  north  and  south  tran¬ 
septs  instead  of  restoring  and  repairing  them, 
and  that  they  consider  the  fate  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  the  church  to  be  “  a  national  misfortune 
and  disgrace.”  “National  misfortune”  is 
perhaps  rather  too  solemn  an  expression,  but 
the  other  words  are  warranted,  for  it  is  no 
less  than  a  “  national  disgrace  ”  that  the 
general  public  and  the  press  in  this  country 
should  be  so  ignorant  and  indifferent  about 
architecture  as  to  think  that  any  blunderer 
should  have  the  right  to  pull  about  and  deface 
a  great  architectural  monument  for  his  own 
amusement,  because  he  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  believe  such 
a  thing  would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  But  why  did  not  the 
memorialists  say  all  this  long  ago  ?  The 
mischief  is  nearly  all  done  now. 

IN  I? Architecture  for  September  28,  M. 

Fevrier  makes  a  protest  against  the  in¬ 
justice  to  French  architects  arising  from  the 
responsibility  put  upon  them  by  the  law  in 
regard  to  practical  failures  in  their  buildings  : 
injustice  which  he  maintains  would  be  far 
greater  even  than  it  is  if  the  law  were  actually 
applied  in  its  rigour.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  French  architects  are  frequently  pro¬ 
testing,  though  they  always  end  by  declining 
to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  law  which 
visits  them  with  the  pecuniary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  any  failure  in  their  buildings. 
They  have  generally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effect  of  the  law  is  practically 
to  render  the  profession  in  France  more 
respected  than  they  would  be  without  it:  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  right.  M. 
Fevrier,  though  he  writes  rather  bitterly  on  the 
subject,  does  not  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  but  he  enlarges  on  the  peculiar  hardship 
with  which  it  presses  or  may  press  on  the  pro¬ 
vincial  architect  in  a  country  practice,  who  is 
obliged  to  oversee  buildings  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  as  well  as  look  after  his  office 
and  receive  his  clients,  and  is  at  the  mercv 
of  a  contractor  who  can  only  be  looked 
after  personally  at  long  intervals.  M. 
Fevrier’s  proposition  to  ameliorate  the  case 
amounts  merely  to  the  compulsory  appoint¬ 
ment  of  what  we  should  call  a  clerk  of 
works,  one  of  whose  special  duties  should  be 


to  enter  in  a  book  whatever  order  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  given  to  the  contractor,  with  the 
date,  &c. ;  and  that,  on  this  written  proof  that 
such  an  order  was  given,  the  onus  for  bad 
work  should  fall  on  the  contractor  and  not  on 
the  architect.  This  seems  a  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  suggestion,  which  would  relieve  the  archi¬ 
tect  from  anxiety  without  taking  proper 
responsibility  off  his  shoulders,  and  would 
probably,  as  M.  Fevrier  says,  have  a  vei y 
beneficial  effect  on  the  way  in  which  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  work  is  carried  out. 


T^E  have  received  from  the  Ameridan 
*  *  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  New  Nota¬ 
tion  of  Time,  with  the  opinions  of  railway 
managers  and  others  in  favour  of  the  24-hour 
system.  From  the  report  we  learn  that 
the  24-hour  system  of  reckoning  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  two  or  three  years 
on  3,657  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States, 
“  that  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  introducing  the  change,  that  it  has 
been  readily  accepted  by  the  public  without  a 
single  objection  being  heard,  that  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  the  impossibility  of  errors 
resulting  from  its  use  facilitates  the  move¬ 
ments  of  trains  and  promotes  the  public 
safety.  The  new  system  having  thus  proved 
so  satisfactory  in  every  way,  it  has  now  been 
determined  to  employ  it  on  3,053  additional 
contiguous  miles,  which  will  make  a  total 
length  of  6,710  miles  of  railway  shortly  to  be 
operated  under  the  new  notation.”  We  readily 
accept  the  testimony  here  given  to  the  in¬ 
creased  convenience  of  the  24-hour  system  of 
reckoning,  the  universal  introduction  of  which 
we  believe  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
of  a  comparatively  short  time. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  which 
has  done  good  work  in  preserving  and  ac¬ 
quiring  open  spaces  for  London,  is  desirous 
to  co-operate  with  all  who  are  interested  in 
“  saving  Holland  Park  from  the  hands  of  the 
builder,”  and  preserving  it  as  a  public  open 
space.  Their  proposition  is  that  an  offer 
for  the  Park  for  some  definite  period  should 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  give  time  for  raising 
the  requisite  amount  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Our  own  generation  has  already  seen 
a  considerable  curtailment,  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  of  the  demesne  attaching  to  what 
represents  the  Manor-house  of  Kensington. 
Yet  the  fields  remain,  to  the  south,  wherein 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox, — “  the  lass  o’  Richmond- 
hill,” — used  to  coquet  at  hay-making  as  the- 
young  King  George  III.  rode  along  the  road 
to  "Windsor.  That  lady,  afterwards  mother 
to  the  three  Napiers, — Charles,  George,  and 
William, — was  daughter  to  Charles,  second 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Her  eldest  sister, 
Georgians,  married  Henry,  son  to  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  who  in  1763  was  created  Baron  Holland 
of  Foxley,  coimty  Wilts.  In  or  about  1762' 
Lord  Holland  had  bought  this  property, — at 
one  time  held  by  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of 
Oxford,  —  of  William  Edwardes  (created 
Baron  Kensington  in  1776),  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  estates  of  the  Rich  family,  upon 
the  demise,  s.p.  in  1721,  of  his  kinsman 
Edward,  seventh  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that 
house.  In  1607  John  Thorpe  built  the  central! 
portion  and  the  turrets  of  Holland  House  (his 
drawings  may  be  seen  in  the  Soane  Museum)* 
for  Sir  Walter  Cope.  Cope’s  daughter  and 
co  -  heir,  Isabella,  brought  the  estate  after 
marriage  to  Henry  Rich,  afterwards  Lord 
Kensington  and  Earl  of  Holland,  the  Royalist 
who,  together  with  Arthur,  Lord  Capeli,  and 
James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  beheaded  in 
front  of  Westminster  Hall  on  March  9,  1649. 
This  Lord  Holland  added  the  wings  and 
arcade  on  to  Thorpe’s  building.  The  eastern 
stone  gateway,  with  its  steps,  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  was  fashioned  by  Nicholas  Stone ; 
the  lodges  and  gates  on  the  Kensington  high¬ 
road  were  added  fifty  years  ago.  Of  the 
various  residents  whose  names  are  less  com¬ 
monly  remembered  in  connexion  with  this 
house,  may  be  mentioned  the  Lord-General 
Fairfax,  and  his  wife, — the  “  starry  Vere  ” 
of  Marvell’s  lines;  Sir  John  Chardin,  the 
c 


*  A  selection  from  the  list  of  awards  will  be  found 
another  column. 
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traveller ;  Katharine  Darnley,  Duchess  of 
Buckingham~hire,  a  daughter  of  James  II.; 
Bishop  Atterbury,  William  Penn,  and  the 
honest  Jacobite,  the  “  downright  Shippen”  of 
Pope.  _ 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  that 
he  has  “  recently  visited  four  new 
country  houses  in  a  picturesque  district 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  and  in  each 
case  the  stables  have  been  placed  close  up  to 
the  house.”  Even  if  a  building  owner  desires 
to  have  stables  close  to  the  house,  the  archi¬ 
tect  should  do  his  best  to  have  this  plan 
changed.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake, 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  space  on  which  to 
build,  to  put  the  stables  very  close  to  the 
house.  In  the  first  place,  the  space  near  the 
house  is  much  better  utilised  as  a  part  of  the 
garden  ;  in  the  next,  the  stables,  being  usually 
of  inferior  design  to  the  house,  take  away 
from  its  effect.  Again,  however  well  managed 
stables  may  be,  there  are  often  smells  from 
them,  noise  of  horses  stamping,  and  washing 
of  carriages.  When  very  close  to  the  house, 
idleness  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  servants 
is  encouraged  ;  the  coachman  runs  in  to  have 
a  word  with  the  cook,  and  the  housemaid  to 
have  one  with  the  groom.  In  fact,  stables 
ought  to  be  several  hundred  yards  from  a 
house. 


THE  Australian  Builders'  and  Contractors' 
News,  referring  to  an  extensive  fire 
that  took  place  at  Melbourne  on  Aug.  10,  re¬ 
marks  on  some  of  the  special  difficulties  expe¬ 
rienced  in  this  case  in  contending  with  fires 
“  in  the  very  lofty  buildings  with  which  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  disfigure  Melbourne.” 
The  fire-escapes,  it  is  observed,  were  of  no  use 
at  all,  as  they  got  entangled  in  the  network 
of  overhead  telegraph  wires.  This  suggests 
a  new  danger  in  connexion  with  overhead 
telegraph  wires,  especially  in  cities  where 
there  is,  as  there  certainly  is  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Melbourne,  a  growing  ambition  to 
build  Towers  of  Babel  in  the  shape  of  resi¬ 
dential  chambers. 


receptacles  are  vaults  ;  the  urinal  discharges,  it 
seems,  directly  into  the  roadway  ;  and  the  pump, 
from  which  the  children  obtain  water  while  at 
school,  is  not  ten  yards  from  the  privy  vault.” 

A  pleasant  outlook  for  the  physical  well¬ 
being  and  moral  decency  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion. 


THE  Art  Journal  for  October  contains  the 
second  part  of  a  suggestive  and  thought¬ 
ful  article  by  Mr.  Aldam  Heaton  on  “  Beauty 
in  Colour  and  Form ;  and  where  to  seek 
them,"  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Heaton 
gives  one  of  the  best  brief  definitions  or  illus¬ 
trations  we  have  met  with  of  the  process  by 
which  the  painting  of  natural  objects  pic- 
torially  is  reduced  down  to  their  decorative 
treatment,  by  elimination  and  simplification. 
Mr.  Heaton  takes  the  treatment  of  a  rose  in 
art  as  an  example,  and  shows  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  suit  the  original  flower  for  appearing 
as  wall  decoration  or  painting  on  china, — and 
why  it  is  necessary.  One  remark  in  the  article, 
as  to  form, may  however  mislead  some  readers: 
the  writer  says  that  “  Nature  is  always  making 
severe  and  delicate  curves,  and  we  are 
always  making  exaggerated  and  wobbly 
ones,”  and  that  a  drawing  of  a  holly  leaf, 
without  direct  reference  to  the  original,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  curves. 
This  is  quite  true,  and  the  delicacy  of  curves 
in  Nature  cannot  be  better  appreciated  than 
by  practice  in  drawing  carefully  from  flowers 
and  foliage.  But  in  such  matters  as  the 
ramification  of  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
Nature  is  always  making  angles  and  elbows 
which  we  are  obliged,  in  decorative  treat¬ 
ment,  to  change  into  curves  for  our  purpose  ; 
a  necessity  which  has  been  felt  even  by 
many  who  cannot  analyse  the  reason  for  it. 


IN  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  it  is  announced  that 
Bath  House,  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
Bolton-street,  Piccadilly,  will  be  offered  for 
sale  by  auction  on  December  6th  next.  This 
mansion,  conspicuous  for  its  sumptuous 
fittings,  and  a  central  hall  which  rises  to  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  a  former  Bath  House, — belonging 
to  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath, — by 
Alexander  Baring,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  was 
elevated  Baron  Ashburton,  of  Ashburton, 
county  Devon,  on  April  10,  1835.  Here  Lord 
Ashburton  formed  a  well-known  gallery  of 
works  of  art,  comprising  several  examples  of 
the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  schools, 
together  with  paintings  by  Velasquez  and 
Murillo ;  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures 
being  from  the  Talleyrand  collection.  This 
house  is  famous  for  the  parties  which  used  to 
be  attended  by  Tom  Moore,  Rogers,  Croker, 
Chantrey,  Wilkie,  Sydney  Smith,  and  other 
celebrities.  The  property  is  held  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years  unexpired,  at  a  ground-rent  of 
50/.  per  annum. 


IN  the  Portfolio  for  this  month  Mr.  Ilamer- 
ton  publishes  a  short  article  on  “  A 
Tendency  in  Contemporary  Painting  ”  which 
is  worth  the  attention  of  artists.  The  “  ten¬ 
dency  ”  is  the  too  obvious  one  at  present  to  be 
content  with  the  most  commonplace  and 
vulgar  subjects.  “  There  are  French  land¬ 
scape-painters,”  he  observes,  “who  will  take 
any  bit  of  ugly  field,  any  turn  of  a  common 
highway,  and  paint  them  as  seriously  as  if  the 
object  presented  some  kind  of  interest,  when 
in  fact  the  only  interest  is  that  of  manual  skill. 
....  In  figure-painting  the  same  tendency 
shows  itself  very  strongly  by  the  increasing 
habit  of  representing  the  most  commonplace 
personages  in  the  most  ordinary  attitudes  and 
occupations,  with  vulgar  though  appropriate 
surroundings.”  If  it  be  answered  that  the 
great  Dutch  painters  did  the  same  and  got 
fame  for  their  works,  Mr.  Hamerton  replies 
that  though  they  chose  vulgar  subjects 
they  did  not  make  them  into  vulgar  pictures. 
They  gave  refined  thought  and  perception  to 
composition  and  light  and  shade,  and  the 
execution  of  detail ;  matters  which  too  many 
of  the  modern  school  referred  to  regard  as 
beneath  them.  The  painters  of  this  school 


As  announced  in  our  last  letter,  Dalou's 
monument  to  the  Republic  was  solemnly  inau¬ 
gurated  on  the  Place  de  la  Nation  on  Saturday,  i 
t  he  21st  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
however  only  a  plaster  model,  bronzed,  that 
carried  off  the  honours  of  the  day,  for  the 
actual  permanent  work,  which  the  founder 
Bingen  is  now  reproducing  by  the  cire perdue  ■ 
process,  will  not  be  ready  for  six  months.  The  i 
model,  the  size  of  the  original,  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  within  a  few  weeks  with  extraordinary  ’ 
rapidity,  and  gives  an  absolutely  realistic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  actual  work.  The  design,  of  I 
which  the  Builder  gave  an  illustration  some  : 
years  ago,  has  undergone  little  modification.  , 
The  figure  of  the  Republic  has  been  a  little  dis-  • 
engaged  from  its  draperies,  so  as  to  define  the  ! 
figure  more ;  otherwise  the  design  remains  as  ; 
before  illustrated. 

The  group,  of  which  the  figures  are  about  : 
four  metres  in  height,  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  l 
in  three  stages,  from  which  the  water  flows  in  i 
cascades  into  a  basin  surrounded  by  lawns  s 
flower-beds  and  plantations.  Subsequently,  , 
when  the  real  work  has  been  substituted  for  the  ; 
temporary  model,  the  basin  will  be  altered  by  r 
elongating  its  axis,  and  the  Muncipal  Admini-  - 
stration  intends  to  commission  from  M.  Dalou  l 
figures  of  Nereids  and  Tritons  which  will  com-  - 
bine  their  jets  d'eau  with  the  cascades  of  the  e 
central  monument. 

The  inauguration  ceremony  was  the  occasion  3 
of  a  triumph  for  the  distinguished  artist,  on  3 
whom  the  President,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  e 
spectators,  conferred  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  o 
of  Honour. 

The  monument  to  Eugftne  Delacroix,  also  the  i 
work  of  M.  Dalou,  is  to  be  shortly  erected  in  c 
the  Luxembourg  Garden,  near  the  new  v 
museum.  The  marble  pedestal  is  already  in  c 
position,  and  only  awaits  the  sculptural  portion,  i; 
and  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  fountain  is  .i 
nearly  completed. 

The  distribution  of  awards  in  connexion  with  1 
the  Exhibition  took  place  on  Sept.  29  at  the  c 
Palais  d’lndustrie.*  Without  going  into  a  de- 
tailed  description  of  the  ceremonial,  one  may 
well  spare  a  word  of  special  commendation  for 
the  fine  decorations  painted  there  by  MM.  1 
Lavastre  and  Carpezat  for  a  recent  fete,  the  only  I 
fault  of  which  was  that  the  architectural  details  1 
in  connexion  with  them  seemed  a  little  too 
heavy  for  a  building  of  which  the  main  construe-  c 
tion  is  iron. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  month  of  the  i 
existence  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  While  the  i 
attendance  still  numbers  about  200,000  daily  1 
the  question  of  closing  is  being  discussed,  andu 
various  reports  are  circulated  in  reference  to  it.  it 
The  general  impression,  however,  is  that  Oct.  31  ii 
will  be  adhered  to,  unless  exceptionally  fine  . I 
weather  and  a  continued  large  attendance  should  1 1 
possibly  prolong  the  days  of  the  Exhibition  for  c 
a  fortnight. 

The  “  Comit6  de  la  Presse  ”  met  last  week  to 1 1 
award  the  prize  offered  by  M.  Osiris  for  the  i 
most  useful  work  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibi-  >i| 
tion.  Rendering  all  appreciation  to  the  Palaces  el 
“  des  Beaux  Arts”  and  “des  Arts  Liberaux”:i 
of  M.  Formig6,  and  the  central  dome  of  M.  ! 
Bouvard,  it  was  finally  decided  to  award  the  i 
prize  for  the  Galerie  des  Machines.  Accord- a 
ingly  M.  Dutert,  who  made  the  general  design,  i 
will  receive  20,000  fr.  ;  M.  Contamin,  the  i! 
engineer-in-chief  for  the  ironwork,  15,000  ;  MM. '[ 
Charton  and  Pierron,  the  engineers,  as  well  as  :■ 
the  architects  Deglane,  Blavette,  and  Hfenard,  i 
3,000  each.  The  other  50,000  fr.  will  be  divided  ;l 
among  the  workmen  who  took  part  in  the  con- 1 
struction. 

In  a  few  days  will  take  place  the  inaugura- 
tion  of  the  new  Bourse.  The  works,  com- i! 
menced  in  1888,  have  been  carried  on  with  t 
great  rapidity  by  the  architect,  M.  Blondel,  ei 
who,  by  the  terms  of  his  engagement  with  t 


THE  report  made  by  Dr.  Gresswell  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Buckingham  Rural 
Sanitary  District  gives  a  melancholy  account 
of  dilapidated,  damp,  and  unventilated  houses, 
and  drinking-water  drawn  from  ground  pol¬ 
luted  with  perennial  filth.  In  regard  to 
water  supply  we  may  quote  the  following : — 
“  At  Steeple  Claydon  there  is  a  public  pump-well 
at  the  top  of  the  village  ;  a  sewage  swamp  lies  some 
eight  yards  to  one  side  of  it.  Ten  or  twelve  cot¬ 
tagers  get  their  water  from  a  pump -well  in  a 
garden  ;  a  sink  catch-pit  is  close  by  the  well  and 
vault  privies  and  slop-holes  are  round  about  it. 

At  Thornborough  the  water  for  about  thirty  cot¬ 
tages  is  taken  from  one  or  other  of  two  dip-wells  on 
the  village  common  ;  one  of  these  wells  is  about 
twenty  yards  below  the  burial-ground,  and  about 
ten  yards  below  the  school  privy,  which  has 
evidently  been  overflowing  on  all  sides.  Six  cot¬ 
tagers  take  their  water  from  a  roadside  dip  trough, 
the  supply  to  which  quickly  fails  in  dry  seasons  ; 
two  others  depend  upon  a  well,  about  which  lies  a 
large  sewage  swamp  ;  three  others  upon  a  well  close 
by  an  outdoor  sink,  an  open  drain  and  cesspool :  and 
so  on. 

Tingewick  is  supplied  in  the  main  from  dip-wells, 
sunk,  in  soil  which  must  be  permeated  with  filth  from 
slop-holes,  privy  vaults,  and  cesspools. 

AtTwyford,  where  there  are  about  sixty  cottages, 
water  has  to  be  fetched  from  the  church  well  at  the 
very  lower  end  of  the  village  ;  this  well  is  sunk  10  ft. 
deep  in  loose  drift  about  eleven  yards  from  and 
below  the  cemetery  ;  some  of  the  villagers  have  to 
go  close  upon  a  mile  for  this  water.” 

Imagine  the  chances  for  common  cleanliness 
under  those  circumstances  !  But  what 
follows  about  the  schools  is  worse  : — 


“The  sani'ary  circumstances  of  the  schools 
deserve  special  mention.  At  Thornborough  the 
school,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  eighty- 
six  children  of  both  sexes,  is  supplied  with  but  a 
single  privy  (!),  and  the  receptacle  (a  vault)  has 
evidently  been  overflowing  on  all  sides.  At  Twyford 
the  privy  for  the  school-girls  is  so  placed  that 
emanatious  from  it  must  needs  enter  the  school¬ 
room.  The  privy  receptp.cles  at  this  school  dis¬ 
charge  into  a  closed  cesspit,  the  overflow  from 
which  is  carried  off  by  piping  into  a  ditch.  The 
gases  formed  in  the  cesspit,  which  has  not  leer, 
clear  el  out  for  jour  years,  can  escape  only  by  way 
of  the  privies.  At  the  Padbury  school  the  privy 


will  be  very  much  scandalised  at  finding  their 
work  classified  by  Mr.  Hamerton  as  “  good 
manual  work  ”  (is  it  always  that  ?)  with  no 
intellectual  quality  in  it.  For  some  reason, 
we  observe  that  the  painters  of  these  pictures 
with  no  subject  seem  to  regard  themselves  as 
on  a  higher  intellectual  level  than  their  com¬ 
peers.  Mr.  Iiamerton’s  note  of  interrogation 
on  the  subject  is  much  to  the  point  at  present. 
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i  the  Municipal  Administration,  will  remain  for 
i  seventy-five  years  “  proprietaire  ”  of  the  works, 
1  which  will  then  revert  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

This  building,  which  replaces  the  old  Halle 
j  aux  B16s,  itself  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hotel  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XVI.,  built  in  white  stone  and  occupying 
an  area  of  2,500  square  metres.  In  the  interior 
:  is  an  immense  circular  hall  of  1,200  metres  in 
area,  the  walls  pierced  with  doors  and  windows 
1  separated  by  an  order  of  columns.  This  hall  is 
'  covered  by  an  iron  domed  roof  constructed  by 
!  Creusot,  and  decorated  with  paintings  “  marou- 
I  tflGes  ”  on  zinc,  and  which  represent  Commerce 
;  and  the  principal  products  of  the  old  and  new 
;  world.  The  arrangement  of  these  decorations 
i  had  been  already  indicated  by  the  groups  in 
I  grisaille  on  the  entablature,  the  last  work  of 
the  lamented  artist,  Mazerolles.  Between  each 
;  of  these  groups  are  the  following  compositions : 

■  “  Le  Nord,”  a  heavy  and  laboured  piece  of  work 
i  by  M.  D.  Laugee;  "Europe,”  by  M.  Lucas,  a 
fine  piece  of  colour  ;  "  l’Orient,”  by  M.  Clairin, 
which  exhibits  the  “  loud  ”  colouring  and  glitter 
always  characteristic  of  that  artist's  work ;  and 
;  “  America  ”  by  M.  Luminais,  a  cold  and  charac- 
i  terless  composition,  very  inferior  to  some  other 
!  works  by  the  same  painter.  Externally  the 
j  pediment  of  the  main  entrance  is  decorated 
i  with  a  group  in  stone  executed  by  M.  Croisy, 
and  representing  the  City  of  Paris,  surrounded 
by  figures  representing  Commerce,  Industry, 

*  Arts,  and  Agriculture.  The  attic  of  the  facade 
is  to  be  decorated  with  a  series  of  figures  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  various  well-known 
artists. 

The  building  of  the  Bourse  de  Commerce  has 
had  the  effect,  as  a  concomitant  result,  of 
•changing  completely  the  aspect  of  one  of  the 
J  oldest  quarters  of  Paris.  M.  Blondel  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  scheme  by  building  a  series  of  fine 
blocks  of  oflices,  the  facades  of  which  form  an 
i  effective  group  in  relation  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Hall. 

We  may  mention  the  recent  inauguration,  in 
the  Cour  d’Honneur  of  the  Alfort.  Veterinary 
School,  of  a  memorial  statue  to  Henri  Bouley, 
a  former  president  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences, 
who  was  for  many  years  the  director  of  the 
Alfort  establishment.  The  statue,  in  white 
i  marble  on  a  pedestal  of  grey  Jura  granite,  is 
j  the  work  of  M.  Allouard,  the  plan  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  having  been  designed  by  the  architect 
,  M.  Montzauze. 

I  During  the  holiday  time  of  the  year  artistic 
■doings  and  news  are  scarce,  or  one  would 
hardly  mention  the  exhibition  (the  fifth)  of  the 
“  Artistes  Ind^pendants,”  three  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  dozen  statues;  more  interesting  to 
their  authors,  probably,  than  to  any  one  else. 

A  new  series  of  mural  pamtings  has  been 
uncovered  at  the  Pantheon,  on  the  wall  in  the 
north  transept  facing  that  on  which  Caban  el 
has  illustrated  the  life  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Government  had  originally  entrusted  this  work 
to  Baudry,  who  was  to  illustrate  some  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  On  (he  death  of 
Baudry,  M.  Lenepveu  was  chosen  to  replace  him. 
He  has  executed  four  large  compositions  repre¬ 
senting  the  initiation  at  Domremy,  the  fight  at 
Orleans,  the  glorification  at  Reims,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Jeanne  at  Rouen. 

Speaking  of  the  Pantheon  leads  us  to 
mention  that  M.  Larroumet,  the  Directeur  des 
Beaux  Arts,  has  addressed  a  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  regard  to  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  building,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  in  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Government.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
report,  the  projected  decoration  will  include 
placing  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  nave  a 
monument  to  the  Republic,  which  will  have  for 
its  principal  motif  the  figure  of  France  sur¬ 
rounded  by  figures  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  four 
i  reliefs  on  the  piers  which  carry  the  dome. 

,  These  bas-reliefs  will  consist  each  of  three  or 
|  four  figures  surrounded  by  architectural 
i  canopies,  recording  or  suggesting  the  epoch  to 
which  the  principal  monument  refers.  All  the 
;  architectural  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
■executed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Deschault, 
Government  architect. 

The  Mediaeval  group,  of  which  the  architec¬ 
tural  encadrevient  will  be  Gothic,  will  represent 
Religious  Faith  and  its  influence  on  various 
manifestations  of  human  thought  and  action 
(in  Art,  Poetry,  and  Military  heroism).  The 
Renaissance  group  will  represent  the  Art  and 
Literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  indi¬ 
cating  Art  in  its  three  forms,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the  most 


remarkable  manifestation  of  that  epoch  in 
France.  The  group  of  the  seventeenth  century 
will  represent  Literature  (Moral  Philosophy, 
Dramatic  Poetry,  Oratory),  which  was  the  chief 
glory  of  France  in  that  century.  The  group  of 
the  eighteenth  century  will  represent  Philo¬ 
sophy,  or  the  French  school  of  thought  of  that 
century,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  new 
social  movement.  This  ensemble  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  statues  of  Descartes,  VoItaireB 
Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  Carnot,  Hoche,  Kleber, 
and  Victor  Hugo. 

Of  course  such  a  scheme  as  this,  which  com¬ 
prises  about  eighty  figures  altogether,  will  de¬ 
mand  considerable  time  for  its  realisation  ;  but 
the  Ministry  has  decided  on  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  monuments  to  Mirabeau  and 
Victor  Hugo,  which  will  each  cost  75,000  fr. 
M.  Injalbert  is  commissioned  to  execute  the 
statue  of  Mirabeau,  to  represent  him  as  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  Tribune.  M.  Rodin,  who  is  to 
execute  the  statue  of  Hugo,  will  represent  the 
poet  seated  on  a  rock,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
Guernsey  coast,  and  attended  by  the  Muses'  of 
“  J eunesse,”  “  Age  Mur,”  and  “  Vieillesse.”  We 
shall  probably  have  occasion  more  than  once  to 
revert  to  the  subject  of  this  great  decorative 
scheme,  which  will  entirely  change  the  character 
of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  Rue  Soufflot  will  in  a  short  time  undergo 
considerable  alterations.  It  is  at  this  point,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Medicis  and  the  Boule 
vard  St.  Michel,  that  the  Orleans  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  are  to  place  their  station  for  the  railway 
trom  Paris  to  Sceaux  and  Limours,  which  is 
now  situated  in  the  Place  Denfert-Rocherau. 
The  work  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme  will 
occupy  about  two  years.  The  railway  will  be 
an  underground  one  wjth  the  station  between 
the  Luxembourg  and  the  existing  terminus. 
This  change  will  place  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rive  Gauche  in  direct  communication  with 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Chevreuse,  now 
neglected  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access,  but 
which  will  probably  be  a  popular  holiday  resort 
when  rendered  more  accesible. 

The  Louvre  is  to  be  enriched  with  two  of  the 
best  pictures  of  Millet,  the  “  Glaneuses  ”  and 
the  “  Meules  de  Paille.”  The  first  of  these, 
which  was  in  the  Saloii  of  1857,  was  bought  by 
Madame  Pomery,  of  Reims,  in  order  to  present 
it  to  the  National  collection.  The  second,  which 
is  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  has  been  offered  by  Madame  Sanson- 
Davilliers,  who  lately  presented  also  to  the 
Louvre  the  “  Printemps  ”  of  the  same  artist. 

The  noble  example  set  by  these  generous 
ladies  appears  to  be  contagious,  for  it  is  now 
said  that  Madame  Maurice  Cottier,  widow  of  a 
rich  amateur  well  known  in  the  Parisian  world, 
has  left  or  intends  to  leave  to  the  Louvre  her 
collection  of  modern  pictures,  and  that  Madame 
Rmderer  intends  to  present  to  the  State  a 
pastel  by  Millet  of  the  “  Angelas, ”  a  replica  of 
the  celebrated  painting,  which  is  considered 
by  some  to  be,  if  anything,  superior  to  the 
original. 

Now  that  the  cupola  of  the  Pavilion  Daru  at 
the  Louvre  is  completely  finished,  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  staircase 
which  it  covers.  M.  Guillaume,  the  architect, 
has  prepared  the  necessary  designs,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  will 
now  ask  for  the  necessary  vote  for  the  work. 
The  staircase  in  question,  which  has  remained 
unfinished  since  the  construction  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Louvre,  consists  of  125  steps  sepa¬ 
rated  by  eleven  landings.  In  its  actual  state, 
with  its  bare  stone  walls  of  little  better  than 
rough  masonry,  it  contrasts  pitiably  with  the 
fine  mosaics  of  the  cupola.  The  cost  of  the 
work,  including  marble  facing  to  the  walls, 
would  be  about  a  million  francs.  It  is  a  large 
sum,  no  doubt,  and  possibly  Parliament  may 
hesitate  to  vote  it  this  winter. 

At  the  £cole  des  Beaux -Arts,  where  the 
“  Grande  Medaille  d’lSmulation  ”  has  been 
awarded  this  year  to  M.  Breffendille,  pupil  of 
M.  Guadet,  a  certain  number  of  competitions 
have  also  been  adjudicated  on,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  that  in  landscape  for  the 
Troyon  prize.  The  subject  given  was  “  Spring." 
Thirty-nine  competitors  submitted  pictures,  and 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  M.  Albert  G.  Rigolot, 
pupil  of  M.  Pelouze.  The  jury  have  also  given 
their  awards  in  the  Abel  Blouet  competition 
(Architecture)  and  the  Jay  competition  (Con¬ 
struction).  In  the  first  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  M.  Eustache,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain ;  in  the 
second,  to  M.  Du  Bois  d’Auberville,  pupil  of 
M,  Pascal. 


Two  recent  inaugurations  may  be  noted  :  that 
of  the  monument  executed  by  M.  Rodin  to  the 
memory  of  Bastien- Lepage,  and  that  of  the 
new  Lyc6e  Buffon.  The  Bastien-Lepage  monu¬ 
ment,  unveiled  on  September  29,  stands  in  the 
painter’s  native  town,  Damvillers.  The  Lycee 
Buffon,  of  which  M.  Vaudremer  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  is  a  very  large  Secondary  Education  esta¬ 
blishment,  of  a  very  plain  and  austere  style  of 
architecture.  It  will  accommodate  450  "ex- 
terns  ”  and  350  day  boarders.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  May  1885,  and  the  building 
altogether  has  cost  6,400,000  francs. 

We  have  to  mention  the  death  of  two  artists, 
M.  Albert  Claris,  an  architect,  and  M.  Camille 
Saglio,  a  painter.  _  M.  Claris  was  a  pupil  of 
Questel,  and  obtained  a  troisi&me  m6daille  in 
the  (Salon  of  1879.  M.  Saglio,  who  was  bom  at 
Strasburg,  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Jolivard  and 
in  that  of  Camille  Roqueplan,  and  obtained  a, 
deuxieme  medaille  in  the  Salon  of  1846.  He 
was  a  landscape  painter  of  talent  who  for  a 
long  time  exhibited,  in  every  annual  Salon , 
paintings  of  scenes  in  Normandy  and  Italy.  He 
had  latterly  fallen  rather  into  oblivion,  though 
he  had  his  days  of  celebrity. 


WREN  AS  A  DESIGNER  AND 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

The  following  is  the  latter  portion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roger  Smith’s  opening  lecture  on 
Thursday  last  to  the  architectural  students  at 
University  College,  the  subject  of  which  was 
“  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Architecture.” 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  lecture,  was  a  resume 
of  the  well-known  facts  as  to  Wren  and  his 
work. 

"Turning  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  instinctively  does,  to  the  plans,  one  is  struck 
at  the  outset  by  the  immense  variety  which 
they  exhibit,  and  the  great  skill  shown  in  pro¬ 
ducing  effect  by  the  simplest  means;  and  a 
further  examination  reveals  the  wonderful  pic¬ 
turesqueness  attained  in  a  style  to  which  most 
architects  would  say  the  picturesque  is  foreign, 
while  the  formal  and  the  symmetrical  are  its 
natural  expression.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  churches  not  only  occupy  old  sites, 
but  stand  with  their  walls,  and  even  their 
columns  in  some  cases,)  on  old  foundations, 
so  that  the  ruins  which  had  to  be  dealt  with 
limited  the  architect  to  a  great  extent.  To  an 
ordinary  designer  these  limits  would  have  been 
fetters  ;  to  the  man  of  genius  they  were  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  though  we  can  never  have  the  means 
of  knowing  precisely  how  much  of  all  this  clever 
planning  is  entirely  original,  and  how  much 
grew  partly  out  of  the  condition  of  each  building- 
site,  there  is  none  the  less  credit  due  to  Wren 
for  this  remarkable  series  of  church  plans,  and 
his  perfect  and  entirely  novel  adaptation  of  the 
style  in  which  be  worked  to  those  plans.  In 
not  a  few  instances  the  site  was  nearly  square, 
but  as  often  as  not  it  failed  to  be  truly  rec¬ 
tangular,  and  we  have  to  admire  many  clever 
devices  for  masking  the  irregularity,  and  others 
for  making  an  interesting  interior  out  of  a  mere 
square  room.  In  not  a  few  instances  there  is 
an  aisle  at  one  side  only ;  in  some  there  is  no 
aisle,  but  columns,  of  which  the  entablatures  are 
60  disposed  as  to  break  up  the  interior  in  some 
way.  Of  the  churches  of  moderate  size,  that  of 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  famous.  Here  the  whole  effect 
of  the  inteiior  is  due  to  the  skilful  employment 
of  columns  and  to  the  domical  ceiling  which 
they  carry,  so  that  within  the  limits  of  four 
plain  walls  the  architect  has  known  how 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  nave,  choir,  and 
transept,  with  a  dome  over  the  intersection. 
The  ground-plan  of  St.  Stephen’s  is  that  of  a 
rectangular  room,  measuring  82'7  by  60  0,  with 
a  projection,  consisting  of  the  tower  and  porch, 
at  the  west  end.  This  is  transformed  into 
what  I  have  described  by  means  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  on 
pedestals,  and  carrying  a  compressed  entabla¬ 
ture,  above  which  rise  arches.  Eight  of  these 
columns  are  so  placed  as  to  carry  the  pen- 
dentives  under  a  flattish  dome  of  about  43  0 
diameter,  lighted  by  a  lantern ;  and  the 
columns  are  so  disposed  that  by  the  simple 
device  of  returning  the  entablature  back 
against  the  side  and  end  walls,  all  the  effect 
of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  is  produced, 
The  lighting  is  well  disposed,  all  the  win¬ 
dows  being  high  up,  and  as  usual  the  fine 
oak  panelled  dado  forms  a  dark  and  vigorous 
base  for  the  architectural  features  to  rest 
upon.  I  have  searched  on  Mr.  Clayton’s 
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drawings  for  some  of  those  geometrical 
relations  between  the  main  dimensions 
which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Wren’s 
designs,  and  I  believe  always  exist  there — dis¬ 
covered  or  not ;  and  I  have  found  that  the 
radius  of  the  opening  of  the  dome  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  dominant  dimension. 
This  radius  is  exactly  one-third  of  the  width  of 
the  interior  ;  the  height  of  the  dome  from  the 
cornice  upward  exactly  equals  that  radius,  and 
the  height  from  the  floor  to  that  cornice  is  very 
slightly  more  than  twice  the  same  dimension  ; 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  opening  through 
which  the  dome  is  seen  is  two-thirds  the  width 
of  the  building,  and  is  (within  about  6  in.) 
equal  to  its  own  height  from  the  floor ;  and 
as  there  may  be  some  slight  inaccuracies,  I 
fully  believe  this  was  intended  to  be  exactly 
so.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  such 
geometrical  relations  of  one  part  to  another 
as  these  lies  no  small  part  of  the  subtle 
charm  of  Wren’s  best  interiors.  Attached 
to  this  church  is  an  extremely  plain 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  comparatively  small  but 
very  graceful  stone  terminal,  which  forms  a  very 
good  example  of  Wren’s  treatment,  both  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  such  spires.  The 
tower  finishes  with  a  balustrade.  Within  this, 
on  a  stilted  pedestal,  rises  a  smaller  square 
structure,  with  three  engaged  shafts  at  each 
angle,  and  pilasters  within  them  again.  These 
carry  an  entablature,  and  above  that  comes  a 
second  story,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  attic,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  gradually-diminishing  finial.  The 
whole  outline  above  the  top  of  the  first  order  is 
carefully  kept  within  a  pair  of  raking  lines  which 
(having  seen  how  Wren  uses  them  in  his  design 
at  Oxford  for  a  somewhat  similar  but  richer 
spire)  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying.  The 
construction  appears  to  depend  upon  a  device 
which  is  met  with  frequently, — a  truncated  dome 
springing  from  the  walls  of  the  tower,  and 
carrying  the  weight  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
spire.  Of  churches  of  the  largest  type  the  two 
best  are  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly.  In  each  of  these  we  have  an 
arrangement  very  nearly  like  that  of  a  Roman 
basilica,  the  church  having  a  regular  nave  and 
aisles,  and  deep  galleries  filling  the  upper  part 
of  the  aisles  and  the  western  end  of  the  church. 
The  exterior  of  these  churches  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  did  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  much 
elaboration.  Contrary  to  a  good  deal  of 
modern  church-building  practice,  Wren  seems 
to  have  considered  a  church  as  an  interior  first. 
He  adapted  it  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  who  were  to  make  use  of  it.  He 
lavished  upon  the  interior  the  best  resources  of 
his  art,  and,  as  a  rule,  probably  devoted  the  chief 
part  of  such  outlay  as  he  could  dispose  of  for 
purposes  of  architectural  effect  to  making  that 
part  sightly  and  seemly,  and  he  appears  to 
have  cared  but  little  for  the  effect  which  the 
exterior  was  to  produce.  To  this,  however, 
there  is  in  its  practice  one  notable  exception, — 
his  treatment  of  the  steeple.  Probably  most 
of  the  Mediaeval  churches  of  London  which 
perished  in  the  Fire  had  each  a  tower,— and  in 
many  cases  a  spire  or  lantern ;  however  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  an  all  but  universal  rule 
with  Wren  to  provide  a  tower,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  crown  it  with  an  ornamental  structure, 
and  on  this  part  of  the  exterior  of  a  church  he 
customarily  bestowed  the  greatest  pains, — 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  designs  of  his  towers  and 
spires  that  Wren’s  originality  is  most  shown. 
It  was  a  remark  of  that  acute  critic,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cockerell,  that  in  the  design  of  a  tower 
and  spire  for  a  town  church,  the  entrance, 
if  the  lowest  story  served  as  a  porch, 
should  receive  architectural  enrichment;  all 
passed  it,  all  could  see  it,  its  treatment  ap¬ 
pealed  to  every  person  entering  the  building. 
The  upper  part  again,  raised  high  above  the  roof, 
is  the  token  that  here  is  a  church,  and  is  the 
appropriate  ornament  of  such  a  building  seen 
against  the  sky-line,  and  as  such  should  be  rich 
and  of  effective  outline.  Between  these  extremes 
the  main  wall  of  the  tower  is  of  little  use  save 
to  lift  its  crowning  feature  well  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  among  which  it  stands,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  it  to  be 
other  than  plain.  Almost  every  one  of  Wren’s 
church  towers  conform  to  these  maxims :  take 
Bow  Church  as  an  example.  The  entrance  is 
rich  and  noble.  The  crowning  feature  is 
characteristic  and  highly  worked  up.  The 
intermediate  mass, — that  is  to  say,  the  upper 
stories  of  the  tower, — cannot  be  termed  anything 
else  than  plain.  In  not  a  few  of  the  churches 
that  had  perished ,  the  tower  had  been  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  in  others  by  a  lantern,  and  I  think  I 


am  correct  in  saying  that  no  Renaissance  build¬ 
ing  which  Wren  could  have  seen  would  furnish 
the  smallest  suggestion  as  to  how  to  make  out  of 
Classical  materials  a  spire  appropriate  to  the 
tower  of  a  parish  church,  though  in  Jacobean 
buildings  there  were  examples  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  lantern.  Something  like  Wren’s 
solution  of  the  problem  appears  in  views  of  some 
Spanish  buildings ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  such  examples  were  known  to 
Wren,  even  if  they  were  in  existence  in  his 
day.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  supposing  the 
dates  in  Mr.  Elmes’s  life  of  Wren  to  be  correct, 
the  earliest  London  church  to  be  completed  was 
one  of  which  the  spire  is  inferior  to  none  in 
beauty,  elaboration,  effectiveness,  and  appro¬ 
priateness.  I  refer  to  Bow  Church,  which, 
according  to  the  above  authority,  was  finished  as 
early  as  1677.  Of  this  steeple  there  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  description  in  Fergusson’s  modern 
volume,  and  it  was  excellently  illustrated  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Christopher  some  years  ago.  Simpler  than 
this,  but  extremely  graceful,  is  the  spire  of  St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  with  its  three  arcaded 
stories  alike  in  design,  but  each  smaller  and 
lower  than  the  one  below.  Above  these  comes  a 
fourth  story,  somewhat  simpler,  crowned  with  a 
little  spire.  The  outline  of  this  composition 
adheres  more  closely  to  the  straight  line  of  an 
ordinary  spire  than  any  other,  and  a  great  charm 
is  produced  by  comparatively  simple  means.  In 
the  sections  nothing  strikes  the  eye  more  than 
the  constant  appearance  of  a  finely-designed 
dado  of  oak  panelling,  beautifully  proportioned, 
which  forms  a  base  to  the  internal  walling,  and 
usually  clothes  the  pedestals  on  which  the 
internal  columns  stand.  Much  bold  carpentry 
must  exist  in  the  roofs,  of  which,  in  some  few 
cases,  we  can  obtain  indications,  and  which 
appear,  as  a  rule,  to  have  stood  well.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  carpentry  was 
executed  at  a  time  when  oak  was  the  timber 
habitually  used, — a  timber  of  great  strength,  and 
capable  of  remaining  unmoved  at  the  joints  when 
framed  together.  Now  we  employ  fir  timber, 
which  is  weaker,  and  in  which,  unfortunately, 
the  joints  cannot  be  trusted  to  resist  much 
strain,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  this  wood. 
The  most  famous,  and  probably  the  most  inge¬ 
nious,  of  Wren’s  timber  roofs  contrived  to  sup¬ 
port  a  plaster  ceiling  of  elaborate  design  is  that 
over  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly ;  but  though 
that  church  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Wren's  good  sense  and  skill  as  a  constructor,  its 
exterior  is  painfully  inferior  to  its  interior  in 
design.  Here,  somewhat  unwillingly,  I  must 
stop  in  my  examination  of  Wren’s  buildings.  I 
will  content  myself  with  naming  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Sbeldonian 
Theatre,  Oxford,  and  the  additions  to  Hampton 
Court  as  specimens  of  his  important  secular 
works. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  say 
anything  that  would  have  any  value  as  criticism 
about  these  works  which  Wren  carried  out,  unless 
I  were  to  omit  all  mention  of  Wren’s  drawings, 
which,  on  various  accounts,  I  am  unwilling  to  do 
It  appears  to  me  that  they  form  a  part  of 
the  subject  of  much  interest  to  us  who  are 
mostly  ourselves  engaged  in  making  architec¬ 
tural  drawings.  There  exist  at  St.  Paul’s  two 
large  volumes  of  working  drawings  which  were 
used  on  the  building,  and  these,  by  the  great 
kindness  of  Mr.  Penrose,  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  a  few  days  ago.  Many  of  them  are 
clearly  from  Wren’s  own  hand,  and  in  the  case 
of  others,  which  appear  to  be  draughtsman’s 
work,  one  frequently  finds  along  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  the  original  draft  by  the  master.  Few  of 
these  are  large  drawings,  though  some  of  them 
are  to  a  large  scale  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  each  draw¬ 
ing  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  building,  and 
does  so  very  thoroughly.  The  great  bulk  of 
what  I  examined  are  masonry  drawings.  The 
drawing  is  clear,  definite,  and  unhesitating ;  a 
very  clear  line  is  used,  and  the  profiles  of  mould¬ 
ings  are  drawn  with  such  precision  that  some  of 
the  \  in.  scale  masons’  elevations, — for  example, 
those  showing  the  entablature  of  the  order  used, 
— might  almost  have  been  worked  from  without 
profiles  being  furnished.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  drawings  is  a  plan  of  part  of 
the  piers  supporting  the  dome,  with  superposed 
over  it  a  plan  of  the  structure  at  a  higher  level 
showing  exactly  how  much  of  the  drum  rested 
directly  over  the  great  piers,  and  how  much  on 
the  great  arches  that  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
An  extremely  interesting  drawing,  in  part,  I 
think,  by  Wren,  and  one  among  the  few  that 
could  be  called  general  drawings,  is  a  careful 
elevation  of  the  entire  west  front  in  outline,  the 
treatment  up  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  being 


what  we  see ;  but  the  upper  part  showing  the 
dome  and  western  towers  before  the  last  re¬ 
vision.  A  remarkable  detail  drawing,  full  of 
energy  and  vigour,  and  yet  precision,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  autograph,  and  necessarily  executed 
when  Wren  was  an  old  man,  shows  the  ball  and 
cross  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern,  with  the- 
whole  of  the  rather  elaborate  system  of  ties  and 
bolts  by  which  they  are  held  down,  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  are  formed.  It  is 
remarkable  to  note  how  thoroughly  the  author 
of  all  these  working  drawings  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  just  what  guidance  the  mason  or 
other  workman  required ;  and  carefully,  defi>- 
nitely,  and  unmistakably  that  guidance  was 
given.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  a  draughtsman 
may  perhaps,  however,  be  best  understood  by  a 
study  of  the  large  but  miscellaneous  collection 
of  his  drawings  in  the  library  of  All  Souls 
College,  as  there  studies,  general  drawings,  first 
sketches,  and  finished  plans  are  all  to  be 
seen.  These,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  I  have  very  recently  inspected  and 
examined  for  the  purposes  of  this  lecture. 

In  four  large  folio  volumes  are  stored  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  great  architect’s  port¬ 
folios  ;  fortunately  that  part  includes  a  good1 
many  drawings  belonging  to  the  series  made 
for  St.  Paul’s,  along  with  many  connected  with- 
his  other  works.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  can 
here  trace  the  way  in  which  he  worked,  and 
though  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  some  draw¬ 
ings,  whether  they  are  his  own  handiwork  or  nor 
and  a  certainty  about  others  that  they  are  the- 
work  of  an  assistant,  there  remains  a  large  body 
of  work  about  which  no  one  accustomed  to  ar¬ 
chitectural  design  can  entertain  any  hesitation 
as  to  their  being  the  manuscript  work  of  the 
master  just  as  he  left  it.  Curiously  enough,  there 
is  extremely  little  writing  on  these  drawings, 
though  I  note  with  some  interest,  as  falling  in 
with  a  strong  prejudice  of  my  own,  that  there 
is  a  scale  on  not  a  few.  The  autograph  draw¬ 
ings  were  evidently  for  the  most  part  rapidly- 
produced,  yet  with  a  strong  leaning  towards 
precision  and  exactitude.  Nearly  all  of  therm  1 
are  in  ink,  and  brown  ink  is  usually  employed, 
and  the  elevations  are  often  washed  a  little  in- 
Indian  ink,  while  plans  and  sectional  parts  are 
sometimes  left  uncoloured,  sometimes  coloured 
red,  and  not  unfrequently  etched.  There  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  plans,  and  the  geomet¬ 
rician  shines  out  in  all  of  them.  In  not  ar 
few  cases  the  centre  lines  and  setting  -  out 
marks  remain  in  pencil,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  constantly  Wren  worked  from 
centres  and  centre  lines.  In  his  sketch  of 
the  approved  plan  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  example, 
a  centre  line  in  pencil  runs  up  the  nave  and 
choir,  and  a  similar  line  up  each  aisle  from- 
end  to  end  of  the  plan ;  but  it  is  in  his- 
sketch  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  earlier  design, 
which  we  may  call  the  model  design,  that  these 
centres  and  centre  lines  are  most  visible  and 
most  interesting.  It  is  possible  on  this  drawing 
to  learn  the  whole  process  adopted  in  setting  out 
that  intricate  and  remarkable  plan.  An  eleva¬ 
tion,  clearly  and  firmly  drawn,  and  vigorously 
shaded  in  lines,  accompanies  this  plan,  and  there 
is  also  a  section  washed.  These  drawings  strike?  I 
one  as  perhaps  the  most  masterly  in  the  series, 
and  are,  without  doubt,  autographs.  I  have- 
already  alluded  to  Wren’s  autograph  drawing, — 
for  it  is  clearer  than  a  sketch, — for  the  approved1 
plan.  There  is  also  a  sketch  by  him  of  the- 
singularly  weak  elevation  which  accompanied  it. 

The  finished  drawings  submitted  to  the  king  are- 
here.  They  may  or  may  not  be  his  handiwork, — 
probably  not.  A  very  interesting  drawing  in¬ 
connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  is  a  pencil  study  in 
perspective  of  the  interior  of  the  present  cathe¬ 
dral,  hasty  in  execution,  but  true.  There  are- 
other  studies  in  perspective  in  the  series,  bear¬ 
ing  out  an  injunction  of  the  master’s  in  one  of 
his  essays  on  architecture.  “  The  architect- 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  well  skilled  in- 
perspective,  for  everything  that  appears  well  in< 
the  orthography  may  not  be  good  in  the  model, 
especially  where  there  are  many  angles  and1 
perspectives;  and  everything  that  is  good  in 
model  may  not  be  so  when  built,  because  a 
model  is  seen  from  other  stations  and  distances 
than  the  eye  6ees  the  building.  But  this  will  be- 
universally  true,  that  whatever  is  good  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  will  hold  so  in  all  the  principal 
views,  whether  direct  or  oblique,  will  be 
as  good  in  great  (i.<?.,  in  execution )  if 
this  only  caution  be  observed,  —  that  re¬ 
gard  be  had  to  the  distance  of  the 
eye  in  the  principal  station.”  Not  the 
least  instructive  piece  is  a  very  small 
perspective  study  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  in- 
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i  tending  apparently  to  show  him  how  the  two 
domes  would  look.  Another  drawing  of  St. 

i  haul's,  which,  though  probably  an  assistant’s 
:  work,  possesses  historical  value,  is  a  careful 
:  south  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  corresponding 

to  the  outline  west  elevation  already  named  by 

ii  me.  Up  to  the  parapet,  this  drawing,  which  is 
,  carefully  tinted  and  shaded,  shows  the  building 
!  very  nearly  as  erected  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
|l  note  that  the  design  of  the  upper  part,  both  of 
ii  the  dome  and  the  west  tower  as  it  stood  at  that 
l!  time,  was  not  what  was  ultimately  carried  out, 

and  not  anything  like  so  good.  Where  the  drum 
I  surrounds  the  building  there  was  then  prepared 
a  series  of  buttresses,  each  one  ending  in  an 
;  engaged  column.  This  feature — of  which,  by 
the  bye,  a  plan  exists  in  the  St.  Paul's  collec¬ 
tion  carefully  elaborated — has  now  given  place 
to  a  smaller  number  of  large  piers  with  columns 
i  between.  There  are  some  other  differences  in 
the  dome,  and  especially  in  the  lantern ;  but  the 
change  in  the  west  towers  is  even  more  marked. 
At  the  time  when  the  drawing  was  made  it  was 
l  intended  that  a  small  dome  should  surmount 
each  western  tower,  and  the  extremely  elegant 
;  composition  in  which  these  towers  actually 
i  finish  is  not  figured  on  the  drawing.  Perhaps  in 

i  oothing  did  Wren  make  a  greater  improvement 
than  in  the  design  of  these  campanili.  In  con- 

ii  nexion  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  I  may  name 
an  extremely  careful  study  (which  I  entertain 
little  doubt  is  an  autograph)  of  the  two  great 

i  domes  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  Sta  Maria  dei 
I  Fiori  at  Florence.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
is  a  quarter  plan  of  the  one  and  a  quarter  plan  of 
the  other,  and  set  up  over  each  is  drawn  carefully 
a  half-section,  a  centre  line  separating  the  two  ; 

!  while  on  a  separate  part  of  the  sheet  is  a  portion 
:l  of  the  plan  of  each  dome  at  a  higher  level. 

This  drawing  is  carefully  and  broadly  exe- 
i  cuted.  As  usual,  it  is  in  brown  ink  ;  it 
is  slightly  shaded  in  sepia  and  the  sec- 
i.  tional  parts  are  tinted  in  a  colour  something 
I  like  Venetian  red.  The  baldacchino,  and  other 
:i  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s,  are 
.!  most  beautifully  drawn  ;  but  the  human  heads, 
i(  &c.,  are  not  well  done,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
!|  that  wherever  the  figure  is  introduced  into  the 
i  undoubtedly  autograph  drawings  the  draughts¬ 
manship  is  imperfect.  Nothing  could  be  better 
as  a  study  of  great  domes  than  this  drawing, 

3  and  the  pains  taken  with  the  work,  and  the 
j  precision  and  care  of  the  execution,  are  most 
l  instructive,  as  showing  the  trouble  which 
a  great  man  considered  he  ought  to 
take  in  order  that  he  might  master  the 
two  most  famous  domes  in  Europe,  which 
he  studied  as  examples  of  work  similar  to 
what  he  was  himself  charged  with.  In  a 
•different  way  one  of  several  carefully-finished 
drawings  for  Bow  Church  is  interesting.  I  have 
it  from  Mr.  Christopher  that  there  is  a  tradition 
that,  when  Bow  Church  was  first  designed,  Wren 
.proppsed  a  lantern  on  the  tower  ;  but  the  parish, 
being  wealthy  and  influential,  desired  to  have 
something  more  ambitious.  Accordingly  Wren 
•redesigned  the  spire,  adopting  something  of  the 
same  outline,  but  vastly  expanding  it.  Being, 
however,  pleased  with  his  lantern,  he  employed 
it  for  the  tower  of  another  church,  St.  Magnus, 
■London  Bridge.  Accordingly  here  is  an  elevation 
of  Bow  Church,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
as  built,  but  the  upper  part  quite  different,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  picturesque 
lantern  so  conspicuous  an  object  to  those  who 
■daily  cross  London  Bridge,  which  crowns  the 
above  -  named  church.  A  drawing  which  is 
•extremely  instructive,  as  showing  how  Wren 
■worked,  is  an  unfinished  pencil  study  of  the 
campanile  of  a  building  (No.  85,  in  the  4th 
•volume).  This  was  to  have  been  in  four 
i  stories  of  unequal  height,  and  it  bears  so 
|  .great  a  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  St. 

I  Bride’s  spire  that  I  take  it  to  be  an  early 
study  for  that  design.  Half  the  drawing  was 
to  have  been  a  section  on  half  his  eleva¬ 
tion.  How  the  proportion  between  the  heights 
■of  the  stories  was  arrived  at  the  drawing 
•does  not  show;  but  their  projection  was 
•regulated  by  drawing  a  sloping  line  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  (exclusive  of  a  cornice)  to 
■some  point  (out  of  the  paper)  on  the  centre 
line,  and  the  projection,  and  consequently  the 
height,  of  each  cornice,  was  regulated  by  a 
second  similar  line  from  the  edge  of  the  lowest 
cornice.  I  had  long  been  aware  that  the  section 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  conforms  to  a  similar 
iine,  and  it  was,  therefore,  extremely  instructive 
■to  fiud  another  composition  in  course  of  being 
worked  out  by  the  aid  of  such  a  line,  and  to  find 
the  whole  machinery  of  working  left  visible. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  of  this  unfinished 


design  is  that  Wren  had  apparently  intended,  as 
his  manner  was,  to  carry  the  highest  story  of  this 
construction  by  means  of  a  kind  of  internal 
tower  resting  on  a  stone  vault,  or  else  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  stone  stair  resting  on  a  masonry 
arch ;  and  in  this  section  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  not  only  to  show  the  outline  of  the 
vault  or  arch,  but  to  indicate  every  voussoir,  and 
to  show  how  he  proposed  to  work  the  extrados 
of  each  stone  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  step.  A 
staircase  in  exactly  this  position  is  shown  in 
Clayton’s  drawing  of  St.  Bride’s  church  spire. 
Another  instructive  pencil  drawing  in  this 
series  is  one  identified  by  Mr.  Penrose  aB 
a  plan  of  the  north-west  tower  of  St.  Paul’s. 
This  exhibits  the  construction  of  the  tower 
at  four  levels.  It  was  rapidly  done,  and, 
contrary  to  custom,  no  attempt  to  ink 
it  in  has  been  made  ;  but  it  shows  what 
it  is  meant  to  show  sufficiently  to  enable 
a  working  drawing  to  be  made  from  it,  pos¬ 
sibly  sufficient  to  guide  a  good  mason,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Wren's  work,  without  further  details 
in  setting  out  the  masonry  and  building  it.  A 
set  of  six  very  careful  drawings,  which  Elmes 
refers  to  the  year  1665,  embodying  the  design  of 
a  library  for  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
deserve  a  notice  as  an  early  work,  and  as  being 
accompanied  by  a  report  which  exists  in  Wren’s 
handwriting,  and  is  printed  in  Elmes’s  life. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  no  such  thing  as 
keeping  copies  or  duplicates  was  in  use  in  Wren’s 
time,  as  he  asks  that,  when  enough  has  been  taken 
off  from  these  drawings  to  permit  a  start  to  be 
made,  the  originals  may  be  returned  to  him  in 
order  that  he  might  give  details  for  the  mould¬ 
ings.  With  these  drawings  there  is  a  very 
spirited  sketch  in  perspective,  doubtless  from 
Wren’s  own  hand,  of  a  reading-table  and  desk, 
such  a  drawing  as  would  be  a  sufficient  guide  to 
a  good  workman.  The  collection  includes  a 
series  of  large  and  highly-finished  drawings  for 
Greenwich  Hospital,  probably  prepared  to  show 
to  the  king,  and  entirely  draughtsman’s  work. 
There  are  plans  of  alterations,  surveys,  and 
miscellaneous  traces  of  a  large  pracfce,  and  of 
the  various  calls  which  it  makes  on  time  and 
trouble.  One  considerable  plan  is  noteworthy 
for  being  sketched  on  paper  previously  divided 
up  with  pencil  lines  into  squares,  just  like  what 
is  called  “section  paper”  by  engineers  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  a  good  many  sketches 
of  plan,  mostly  in  ink,  drawn  to  a  small  scale, 
and  apparently  without  the  use  of  a  ruler,  Buch 
as  lead  one  to  surmise  that  Wren  possessed  the 
faculty  which  is,  from  time  to  time,  met  with  in 
architects,  of  being  able  to  sketch  the  plan  of 
an  existing  building  or  locality  approximately 
true  to  scale,  with  but  few  dimensions 
to  guide  him.  I  ought  not  to  omit  that 
a  few  pencil  sketches, — mostly  of  scenes  in¬ 
cluding  some  building, — usually  some  man¬ 
sion,  but  in  some  cases  of  picturesque  spots 
interesting  to  a  passing  traveller — are  preserved. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  are  all 
Wren’s.  They  are  boldly  and  roughly  drawn 
in  pencil,  trees  are  indicated  by  an  impatient 
scribble,  and  the  buildings  are  hurriedly  drawn, 
but  sufficiently  well  to  show  what  they  were,  and 
the  perspective  is  always  good.  These  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  studies ;  they  are  a  traveller’s 
jottings.  The  shape  of  them  is  curious;  they  are 
almost  all  long  and  narrow,  and  with  a  crease  in 
the  middle,  as  though  a  sheet  of  paper  had  been 
cut  into  long  strips,  and  then  each  one  doubled 
and  shut  into  a  book  or  folio  till  wanted.  The 
sum  of  these  rather  desultory  observations  may 
perhaps  be  this.  The  drawings  show  Wren  to 
have  been  a  rapid,  free,  but  very  accurate  geo¬ 
metrical  draughtsman.  Geometry  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  his  methods  as  the  inspiring  motive 
of  his  work,  as  one  might  indeed  expect  to  find 
it,  when  one  reads  in  one  of  his  fragmentary 
essays  the  following  words  : — “  It  Beems  very 
unaccountable  that  the  generality  of  our  late 
architects  dwell  so  much  upon  the  ornamental 
and  so  lightly  pass  over  the  geometrical,  which 
is  the  most  essential  part  of  architecture.” 
The  contents  of  these  folios  testify  to  a  fer¬ 
tile  invention  ;  but,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not 
a  fastidious  taste.  Wren  seems,  probably  from 
having  a  great  pressure  of  work  to  encounter,  to 
have  been  apt  to  content  himself  with  the  first 
idea,  and  that  not  always  a  good  one  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  execution  he  generally 
revised  and  refined  where,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul’s,  his  constant  supervision  of  the  work  gave 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  It  appears  pretty 
clearly  also  that  structure  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind.  Not  only  were  his  designs 
things  that  could  be  built,  but  from  the  first 
the  question  of  how  to  build  them  was  con¬ 


sidered  at  the  same  time  as  the  question  of 
what  shape  to  give  them,  and  long  before  the 
question  of  what  ornament  to  bestow.  The  two 
or  three  professional  reports  and  estimates  pre¬ 
served  at  Oxford  concur  with  the  various  papers 
given  in  the  “  Parentalia,"  to  produce  the 
impression  upon  us  of  a  most  trustworthy, 
methodical,  sagacious,  energetic  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  almost  as  interesting  to  turn  over 
these  fragments  of  his  writing  and  calculating 
as  to  scan  his  drawings.  The  whole  thing  brings 
the  man  himself  very  near  to  one  ;  you  trace  the 
lines  be  drew,  note  the  very  holes  left  by  the 
point  of  his  compasses, you  try  to  infer  his  modes 
of  thinking  and  working  from  the  traces  here 
left,  and  you  come  away  feeling  as  if  you  had 
had  a  glimpse  into  his  very  mind,  and  had  seen 
him  alive  and  at  work  ;  a  feeling  to  which  the 
cast  of  his  features  taken  after  death,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library,  gives  a  pathetic  tinge,  for 
so  startlingly  real  is  it  that  the  sight  of  it  is 
much  as  though  one  had  seen  the  old  artist  in 
his  coffin.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  leave 
the  subject,  and  if,  in  addition  to  giving  you 
some  information,  I  have  succeeded  in  to  any 
extent  awakening  your  interest,  and  possibly 
have  caused  you  to  reflect  that  some  lessons  for 
the  guidance  of  a  nineteenth-century  student 
of  architecture  may  be  gathered  from  the 
example  of  this  keen  investigator  and  strenuous 
worker  of  the  seventeenth,  my  object  in  asking 
you  to  meet  me  to-night  will  have  been  fully 
attained.” 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  WORCESTER.* 
Continuing  our  notes  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute’s  Autumnal  Congress  at  Worcester,  we 
may  first  of  all  make  brief  mention  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  on  “  The 
Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  Pottery  Manufacture.” 
In  it  the  author  noticed  the  sources  of  danger 
to  health  in  the  materials  employed,— in  the 
clay,  flint,  lead,  and  colouring  matters ;  in  some 
of  the  processes  as  carried  out ;  in  the  high 
temperatures  so  often  involved ;  and  in  the 
modes  of  working.  Over  and  above  all  such 
intrinsic  conditions,  he  briefly  called  attention 
also  to  collateral  or  extrinsic  circumstances 
affecting  the  well-being  of  pottery  artisans.  But 
of  all  the  causes  of  illness  to  be  discovered,  dust 
from  the  clay  stands  pre-eminent,  and  happily  it 
is  one  that  can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  those  means  of  ventilation  and  of  extraction 
modern  mechanical  science  has  brought  to  so 
great  perfection.  He  concluded  by  adding  that 
there  have  been  vast  changes  for  the  better 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards  that 
the  factory  laws  have  been  enforced.  Child 
labour  has  been  greatly  curtailed,  work  rendered 
much  more  regular,  and  that  at  night  practically 
almost  abolished  ;  numerous  new  factories,  well 
built  and  roomy,  have  taken  the  place  of  dila¬ 
pidated,  damp,  and  confined  structures ;  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  introduced,  reducing  materially 
the  number  of  unskilled  hands  employed, 
facilitating  work  and  giving  it  greater  develop¬ 
ment  ;  means  of  ventilation  by  fans  and  other 
contrivances  have  been  adopted  in  most 
factories  where  there  is  steam  power,  with  a 
consequent  enormous  reduction  of  the  most 
active  cause  of  illness,  the  inhalation  of  dust ; 
and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  improvements  in 
the  mechanical  and  general  sanitary  conditions 
of  their  labour  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
perceptible  material  and  moral  advancement  of 
the  employed.  There  is,  nevertheless,  ample 
scope  for  more ;  and  ever  onward  progress  may 
surely  be  looked  for  in  proportion  as  more  cor¬ 
rect  notions  of  sanitation  extend  themselves 
among  all  classes ;  as  the  ingenuity  of  mecha¬ 
nicians  improves  the  appliances  of  labour  and 
invents  means  for  lessening  evils  attaching  to 
it,  and  as  education  spreads  and  succeeds,  in¬ 
structing  artisans  in  their  true  interests,  both  in 
respect  to  morals  and  to  health.  __ 

The  Section  devoted  to  “  Engineering  and 
Architecture,”  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  when  the  President  of 
the  Section,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Marten,  MJnst.C.E., 
delivered  his  opening  address.  In  the  course 
of  it,  he  took  a  retrospect  of  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  during  the  last  forty  years  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  fen  drainage,  town  and  village 
sewerage,  house  drainage  and  domestic  sanita¬ 
tion,  water  supply  and  fittings,  smoke  consump¬ 
tion,  and  other  matters.  On  the  subject  of 
town  drainage,  he  said : — 

“  I  remember  the  early  reports  of  the  Sani- 
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tary  Inspectors  of  what  was  then  termed  the 
Board  of  Health,  as  to  the  state  of  things  forty 
years  since,  with  regard  to  these  subjects.  The 
reports  disclosed,  as  then  almost  universally 
existing,  a  most  horrible  state  of  affairs,  which 
is  now,  happily,  only  exceptional.  Open  and  al¬ 
most  stagnant  sewersin  close  proximity  either  to 
the  front  or  back  doors  of  rows  of  houses,  and, 
whilst  festering  there,  giving  off  large  volumes 
of  poisonous  gases.  Leaky  dumb-wells,  sunk 
in  porous  ground,  receiving  the  sewage  from 
large  numbers  of  houses,  with  the  pumps  for 
the  supply  of  the  said  houses  drawing  their 
water  from  shallow  wells  6unk  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  those  dumb-wells.  Drains,  where  they 
did  exist,  untrapped,  and  through  which  at 
night,  when  all  the  doors  and  windows  in  the 
house  were  closed,  the  only  supply  of  air  for 
the  inmates  could  be  obtained.  Sewers,  properly 
described  as  only  ‘  elongated  cesspols,’  much  too 
large  for  the  work  to  be  performed,  constructed 
in  many  cases  of  porous  materials,  of  very  unscien¬ 
tific  section,  and  with  but  little  regard  togradient. 

No  one  whose  memory  does  not  carry  him 
back  to  that  period  can  now  conceive  of  the 
amount  of  ignorant  and  selfish  opposition  which 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Edwin)  Chadwick  encountered, 
when,  acting  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  that  period,  it  became  his  duty  to 
call  public  attention  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
to  suggest  the  remedies  for  them. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick  had  to  contend  was  the  then 
existing  idea  that  every  sewer  must  be  a 
4  Cloaca  Maxima.’ 

Classical  gentlemen  when  visiting  Home  were 
shown,  amongst  the  other  antiquities  of  the 
place,  the  mouth  of  that  sewer,  and  being  in 
the  humour  to  fall  down  and  worship  any  work 
of  the  imperial  and  practical  Romans,  they,  of 
course,  fell  down  and  worshipped  that  particular 
work,  which  was  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but 
which  was  not  adapted  for  universal  and  in¬ 
discriminate  application.  If  this  worship  had 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  *  silent  cult  ’  it  would 
probably  have  done  very  little  harm,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  worshippers  were  zealous  to 
make  proselytes,  and  everywhere  preached  the 
doctrine  of  large  sewers— ‘  nothing  smaller  than 
such  as  a  full-grown  man  could  walk  upright 
in,’ — and,  in  fact,  everywhere  and  for  all  sewage 
purposes,  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima,  Cloaca  Maxima,’  was 

the  cry . Shortly  after  the  advent  of  Sir 

Edwin  Chadwick,  however,  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima  ’ 
worship  received  more  of  that  gentleman’s  atten¬ 
tion  than  its  worshippers  altogether  appreciated ; 
and  after  being  severely  wounded  in  several  vul¬ 
nerable  points  by  that  veteran  sanitarian,  this 
form  of  worship  was,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
finally  and  ignominiously  done  to  death  in,  I 
believe,  a  backyard  in  Westminster. 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  Some  practical  but 
scientific  sceptics  one  day  took  a  peep  into  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  metropolitan  1  Cloacte 
Maximse.’  To  their  astonishment  they  found 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  sectional  area  of 
our  ‘Cloaca  Maxima’  filled  with  putrid  mud, 
over  the  top  of  which  a  little  stream  of  gas- 
bubbling  sewage  was  dribbling  along ;  that  is, 
they  found  the  boasted  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima  ’  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  putrid  mud  trough  with  a 
trickle  of  sewage  passing  through  it. 

Having  digested  this  fact,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  trying  what  would  happen  if  this 
trickle  of  sewage  were  passed  through  a  small 
glazed  earthenware  pipe. 

Pursuing  this  inquiry  in  a  methodical  and 
practical  manner,  a  length  of  such  small  earthen¬ 
ware  pipe  was  laid  down,  and  the  ‘Maxima 
Cloaca '  quantity  of  the  sewage  was  poured 
down  its  throat,  and  to  everybody’s  astonish¬ 
ment  the  little  4  pot-pipe  ’  accomplished  not  only 
all  that  ‘Cloaca  Maxima’  did,  but  even  more, 
for  it  not  only  freely  discharged  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  passed  into  it,  but  left  no  festering 
sediment  behind  in  the  pipe. 

Here  was  a  great  fact  established, — namely, 
that  a  small  glazed  earthenware  pipe,  laid  at 
the  same  gradient  as  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima,’  could 
not  only  discharge  all  the  sewage  usually  passed 
by  its  big  brother,  but  was,  in  addition,  ‘  self- 
cleaning,’— -that  is  to  say,  it  not  only  left  no 
sedimentitious  matter  in  it,  but  removed  any 
extraneous  matter  purposely  placed  therein. 

Now  began  the  battle  between  the  ‘  Cloaca 
Maxima  ’  principle  and  what  in  derision  was 
termed  the  ‘  pot-drain,’  and  a  right  royal  battle 
it  was.  Architects,  engineers,  and  builders 
were  at  first  almost  universally  on  the  side  of 
‘  Cloaca  Maxima,’  whilst  ‘  pot  drain  ’  was 
supported  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  backed 
only  by  stubborn  facts.  However,  after  a 


hard  struggle  little  ‘  pot  drain  ’  gained  so 
complete  a  victory  over  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima  ’  that 
even  its  greatest  devotees  were  eventually 
obliged  to  discard  it  as  a  species  of  antiquated 
demon  worship.  This  is  the  early  history  of 
our  present  system  of  sewage  removal  by  water 
carriage,  and  so  complete  has  been  the  revolt 
from  the  ‘  Cloaca  Maxima  ’  principle,  that  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  its  discomfiture  I 
have  for  several  years  past,  without  stoppage 
or  inconvenience,  been  passing  by  gravitation, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
of  Dudley,  a  town  in  this  county,  containing 
nearly  30,000  inhabitants,  through  a  pipe  five 
miles  in  length  and  only  13  in.  internal 
diameter.” 

Among  the  papers  read  in  this  section  was 
one  by  Prof.  Henry  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on 
“  Sewage  Disposal,”  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed 
new  processes  and  proposals.  His  concluding 
remarks  were  as  follow : — “  The  regulations 
which  are  enforced  in  this  country  to  diminish 
death-rate  by  proper  sewerage  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  works  should  be  applied  abroad,  wherever 
our  influence  can  be  exerted  to  mitigate  sanitary 
evils  which  abound  in  many  great  centres  of 
population  in  the  British  Empire.  At  the  recent 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  in  Paris,  the 
insanitary  condition  of  Alexandria  was  referred 
to,  and  its  state  was  denounced  as  a  danger  to  all 
Europe.  The  necessity  for  properly  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  Calcutta  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nised,  and  it  is  understood  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  that  prevails  there,  Mr.  James 
Ivimber,  C.E.,  being  now  engaged  in  advising 
the  Commissioners  of  that  place  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Numerous  similar  large  centres  of 
population  under  our  influence  could  be  quoted 
where  much-needed  sanitary  reforms  are  de¬ 
manded.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  public 
money  throughout  the  country  in  regard  to 
sewage  disposal.  Many  towns  are  continuing 
the  employ  nent  of  systems  which  have  long 
since  been  superseded,  and  I  consider  that  a 
time  has  ;■  rived  when  an  investigation  by  an 
impartial  uud  qualified  Commission  into  the 
question  of  sewage  disposal  would  lead  to  most 
valuable  and  useful  results  to  the  community, 
both  from  a  sanitary  and  economic  point  of 
view.” 

Mr.  Robert  Godfrey,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E  ,  also 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Amines  Process  of 
Sewage  Treatment,”  a  process  which  we 
described  and  commented  upon  in  the  Builder 
for  September  21  (p.  206). 

Mr.  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  A  Method  of  Regulating  the  Maximum 
Discharge  of  Sewers,”  and  Mr.  Harry  R. 
Newton,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  followed  with  one 
“  On  the  Errors  of  Exposing  Sewage  to  Light 
and  Air,  and  on  the  Remedy  for  such  Evils.” 
Mr.  B.  H.  Reeves  also  read  a  paper  “On  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Sewer  Ventilation,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Public  Health.”  To  these  three 
papers  we  may  return. 

Professor  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  F.I.C.,  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Interception  of  Miasmatic 
Emanations  from  the  Subsoil  of  Dwellings.” 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said  : — “  Centuries  ago  the 
Romans  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  good  dwelling-house,  which 
puts  us  in  the  year  1889  to  the  blush.  Vitruvius 
would  smile  at  our  modern  hygiene.  One  of 
the  points  which  received  their  special  care  was 
the  construction  of  their  basement  floors,  the 
barrier  between  miasma  and  their  domiciliary 
supply  of  air  food.  When  a  man  lays  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  to  enjoy  those  precious  eight  or 
nine  hours  of  rest,  does  he,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  breathe  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
district,  wherever  that  may  be  ?  In  my  opinion 
he  does  not.  He  has  simply  placed  himself 
under  an  inverted  bell-jar,  or  a  structure 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  collects,  and 
before  morning  is  filled  with,  the  volatile 
sweatings  of  the  surface  soil.  This  soil  is 
distilling  (I  use  the  term  as  being  strictly 
correct)  into  the  building  all  the  contamina¬ 
tions  which  it  has  received  during  the  day.  But 
the  soil  has  besides  its  special  poisons,  which  it 
generates  in  its  own  laboratory.  The  old  Roman 
mansions  were  protected  by  layers  of  concrete, 
and  one  of  these  upper  layers  consisted  of  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal.  Some  little  attention  has  been 
given,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  the  subject 
of  basement  floors,  but  chiefly  in  isolated  cases, 
where  scientific  men  have  personally  superin¬ 
tended  the  construction  of  their  own  houses. 
Wherever  trouble  has  been  expended  it  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  results.  I  state 
this  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  personal 
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knowledge.  In  approaching  upon  a  scientific  ' 
basis  the  subject  of  the  concreting  of  base¬ 
ment  floors,  the  following  question  at  once 
presents  itself  to  our  minds :  What  is  the 
actual  extent  to  which  cement  will  prevent  the 
passage  of  miasmatic  or  deleterious  vapours. 
Deleterious  vapours  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes :  1st,  the  permanent  gaseous 
poisons,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  2nd, 
organisms  such  as  microbes,  baccilli,  &c. 
Where  the  first  class  ends  and  the  second  com¬ 
mences  it  will  require  the  bacteriologists  of  the 
next  century  to  define,  and  for  our  purposes  it 
will  be  as  well  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
forms  of  matter.  First,  then,  to  consider  the  1 
question  of  porosity,  or  in  other  words,  how  far 
are  these  different  cements  capable  of  passing 
gases.  This  point  is  roughly,  but  efficiently, 
determined  by  the  following  simple  experi¬ 
ments,  or  series  of  experiments  : — 

Thin  tubes  were  taken,  1  ft.  long  and  £  in. 
internal  diameter.  These  were  carefully 
plugged  with  the  cements  to  be  tried,  an  exact 
inch  of  each  cement  being  set  in  the  ends  of 
the  tubes.  Some  of  these  tubes  were  allowed 
to  stand  four  months  before  being  used,  so  as 
to  get  perfectly  set.  The  following  materials 
were  used  as  being  typical  : — No.  l.fine  mortar, 
made  by  adding  one  part  quicklime  to  two  of 
sand;  No.  2,  plaster  of  Paris  or  anhydrous 
gypsum ;  No.  3,  Roman  cement ;  No.  4,  Port¬ 
land  cement ;  No.  5,  hygienic  cement.  This  last 
is  a  cement  with  which  we  have  obtained  some 
very  successful  results  in  Dublin,  and  many  of 
the  tests  given  further  on  prove  that  it  is 
specially  applicable  to  basement  floors.  The 
specimen  experimented  with  contained  about 
five  per  cent,  of  carbolate  of  calcium,  naphtha¬ 
line,  &c.  _  I 

These  different  tubes  were  air-dried ;  each 
tube  was  then  closed  at  the  end  by  an  india- 
rubber  cap,  which  could  be  removed  at  will. 
They  were  then  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted 
in  a  mercurial  trough,  so  that  a  toricellium 
vacuum  was  formed  'in  each  tube.  The  caps 
were  then  removed,  and  by  observing  the  order 
in  the  fall  of  mercury,  the  relative  porosity 
could  be  determined.  It  stood  in  the  following 
order : — 

Relative  amount 
of  Porosity. 

I.  Mortar  . 1*1® 

2  Plaster  of  Puris . 

3.  Roman  cement  .  25 

4.  Portland  cement .  1® 

6.  Hygienic  cement .  1®  or  a 

Their  relative  position  as  regards  porosity 
could  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  but  in  the 
second  column  is  an  endeavour  to  give  the  re¬ 
lative  amount  of  porosity.  This  last  column, 
although  it  conveys  a  very  good  idea,  is  only  a 
rough  approximation.  It  was  arrived  at  by  per¬ 
forming  a  number  of  experiments,  and  noting 
the  respective  times  the  mercury  took  to  fall. 
Even  if  [elaborate  apparatus  had  been  con-  j 
structed  to  arrive  at  these  results  with  great  | 
precision,  such  precise  experiment  would  be  of  ! 
little  use,  as  hardly  two  samples  of  similar  : 
kinds  of  cement  would  agree  to  a  nicety. 

The  fall  of  a  foot  of  mercury,  in  the  case  of 
mortar,  is  called  one  hundred,  because  it  is  the 
most  porous  material, — in  fact,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous,  and  lasts  about  half  a  second.  It 
can  just  be  followed  with  the  eye.  The 
Portland  cement  is  extremely  slow,  the  last 
inch  of  mercury  taking  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  then  performed  I 
with  similar  tubes,  to  determine  the  rate  of  I 
diffusion  of  gas  through  these  different  materials.  j 
These  experiments  are  confirmatory,  but  yet  in  j 
a  degree  are  distinct  from  the  previous  ones  in  i 
their  bearing.  In  such  experiments  we  are  ! 
drawing  important  inferences  as  to  how  layers 
of  these  different  kinds  of  materials  would  in-  i 
fluence  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  “  ground  i 

respiration.”  Any  gas  that  may  pass  through  j 
such  septums  or  layers  of  cement  will  obey 
Graham’s  law  of  diffusion,  viz. : — That  the  rate  l 
of  diffusion  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  square-root  of 
their  gravity.  Hydrogen  was  the  gas  selected  j 
to  try  against  atmospheric  air.  The  tubes  were  f 
again  capped  with  indiarubber,  and  were  filled 
by  displacement  with  hydrogen  gas.  They  were  j 
then  inserted  into  a  trough  of  water,  and  the  i 
caps  were  removed.  A  partial  vacuum  was 
created  in  each  experiment,  which  raised  the 
level  of  the  water  in  each  tube  according  tc  i 
the  respective  rate  oE  the  diffusing  hydrogen, 
which,  as  it  was  the  lighter  gas,  passed  through 
more  rapidly  than  the  atmospheric  air  passed 
in. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  column  of  water. 
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<  above  the  level  in  the  trough,  are  given  acoording 
'  to  the  time  observed. 

Min.  Mins.  Mins.  Mins.  Mins. 


Lime  mortar  .  J 

Plaster  of  Paris...  | 
Roman  cement ...  J 
Portland  cement.  £ 
Hygienic  cement  £ 


u 


It  will  be  observed  that  lime-mortar  is  hardly 
j  worthy  of  being  called  a  septum,  and  is  practi- 
!  cally  without  any  controlling  action  upon  gases 
•  — in  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should 
ii  be  viewed  merely  as  a  coarse  sieve.  It  could 
n  not  exert  any  control  over  ground  respiration. 
ii  In  the  case  of  the  cements  it  is  very  perfect, 
but  necessarily  slow.  The  practical  reading  to 
my  mind  is  that  any  ground  gas  would  pass 
i:  through  such  materials  as  the  hygienic  cement 
n  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  because  the  atmosphere 
I'  being  of  a  lighter  density  than  such  gas  as 
I  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
:>  downward  diffusion  would  take  place ;  or  we 
ii  may  put  it  that  a  ground  inspiration  would  be 
set  up,  and  that  atmospheric  oxygen  would  be 
,i  carried  into  the  surface  soil.  The  atmospheric 
I  oxygen  would  oxidise  the  noxious  organic 
ii  matter  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  it  de¬ 
ll  stroys  the  pollution  of  rivers — if  we  only  keep 
the  organic  matter  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
;  attenuation. 

So  far,  we  have  merely  treated  the  question 
of  gaseous  diffusion,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
ii  most  important  part  of  the  investigation  is  the 
;  action  of  cements  on  the  germ  contamination, 
i;  Tyndall  has  pointed  out  that  plaster-of-Paris, 
and  even  a  surface  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is 
i;  incapable  of  separating  germs.  In  fact,  the 
only  filter  which  he  found  successful  was  cotton 
'  wool.  This  observation  has  been  thoroughly 
indorsed  and  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
P  workers  in  bacteriology.  Now,  to  determine 
i  the  action  of  cements  in  separating  germs,  a 
I  series  of  Pasteur’s  retorts,  or  flasks,  were  filled 
I  with  sterilised  hay-infusion,  and  were  then 
plugged  with  different  cements.  The  retorts, 
i'  contents,  and  plugs  were  all  sterilised  at  a 
il  temperature  of  212  for  some  days.  On  being 
:i  closed  they  were  placed  in  an  incubator.  In  a 
i  short  time  all  of  these  solutions  went  with  the 
i'  exception  of  the  hygienic  cement — one  which 
is  perfect  still.*  It  is  also  interesting  to 
!  observe  that  the  next  best  flask  is  the  plain 
n  Portland  cement.  There  is  only  one  conclusion 
^°.ari?ve  a^’ — the  air,  in  passing  through 
(this  inch  of  hygienic  cement,  was  perfectly 
[sterilised. 

i  Asphalte  acts  as  a  perfect  plug,  but  I  should 
(say  that  it  is  objectionable,  because,  if  we  have 
'every  large  area  cemented  by  this  material,  the 
[surface  gases  will  be  more  or  less  under  pres¬ 
sure,  and  if  so  will  force  their  way  through  any 
tof  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures,  which  must 
iexist  in  an  ordinary  house  ;  besides  this,  it  will 
(largely  permeate  up  the  walls,  which  we  now  see 
fare  formed  of  very  porous  material. 

I  As  regards  the  permanency  of  the  antiseptic 
action  of  hygienic  cement,  I  may  as  well  give 
here  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of  concrete  made 
with  it  and  laid  down  in  Gray’s  Inn-road  in 
1885. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held  at 
the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Rosebery 
presiding.  Before  the  ordinary  business  was 
proceeded  with,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the 
untimely  death  of  the  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr. 
Firth).  Lord  Hobhouse  moved,  and  Mr.  Fardell 
seconded,  “  That  this  Council  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  sorrow  for  the  severe  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  B. 
Firth,  who,  by  his  industry  and  ability  in 
obtaining  a  perfect  mastery  of  London  affairs, 
and  by  his  courtesy,  patience,  and  devotion  in 
discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  this  Council,  has  rendered  priceless 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.”  The 
resolution  was  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  copy  of  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Firth’s 
widow. 

Strand  Improvements. — The  Improvements 
Committee  having  been  entrusted,  by  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  the  Council  on  April  9  and  May 
7  last,  with  the  consideration  of  “  the  best 
method  of  increasing  the  accommodation  for 
vehicular  traffic  in  the  Strand,  having  regard  at 
the  same  time  to  the  desirability  of  preserving 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,"  now  reported 
that  they  were  not  at  present  prepared  to  report 
upon  the  whole  of  the  questions  embraced  in 
the  above  references,  but  that  they  thought  it 
desirable,  as  time  pressed  with  regard  to  the 
requisite  Parliamentary  Notices,  to  report  upon 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  reference  to 
the  widening  of  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
Strand  which  lies  between  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  goes  on  to  state 
that : — 


Reports  from  the  Bridges  and  Building  Act 
Committees  were  brought  forward  and  passed, 
and  soon  after  the  Council  adjourned. 


It  was  taken  up  in  1889,  when  it  gave  on 
analysis : — 

Moisture .  3-00 

Antiseptic  matter  of  an  extractive  nature.  1-96 

Carbolic  acid .  o-14 

Granite  with  cement . 94-90 

100-00 

When  broken  it  smelt  strongly  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  used. 

.  I  believe  that  these  experiments  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  upon  the  question  of  atmospheric 
contamination  from  the  basement  of  houses, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  desirable  to 
place  them  in  a  concise  form  before  the 
Sanitary  Institute.” 


Croydon  Improvements.  —  The  Croydon 
rown  Council  unanimously  resolved  on  Monday 
last  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  compulsion  property  in  High-street, 
Middle-row,  and  Surrey-street,  in  order  to  widen 
ffie  High-street,  and  abolish  a  series  of  rookeries 
behind.  The  scheme  will  cost  at  least  100, 0002. 
md  has  been  before  the  local  authority  nearly 
ihirty  years.  The  Council  have  already  decided 
;o  acquire  the  Central  Croydon  Station  of  the 
Brighton  Company  and  land  adjoining,  and  to 
3rect  a  new  Town  Hall  and  municipal  build- 
ings,  including  a  central  free  library. 

*  September  19,  1889.  Three  weeks  old. 


1  ‘  The  part  where  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
traffic  exists  is  between  Surrey-street  and  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  a  portion  of  which 
measures  only  40  feet  in  width,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  widening  of  this  portion  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  is  a  matter  of  the  most  pressing  necessity. 
Your  committee  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
advising  the  Council  to  apply  for  powers  to  de¬ 
molish  the  block  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Holywell-street,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
if  this  be  done  the  Strand  will  offer  a  favourable 
comparison  with  the  eastern  sections  of  the  line  of 
thoroughfare  of  which  it  forms  part  (Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill,  and  Cheapside). 

No  doubt  the  accumulation  of  vehicles  at  the 
time  of  exit  from  the  theatres  is  considerable,  and 
imposes  serious  difficulties  upon  the  police  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Strand  were 
widened  sufficiently  to  comfortably  accommodate 
this  traffic,  it  would  have  to  be  very  considerably 
wider  than  at  present,  which,  of  course,  is  out  of 
the  question. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Holywell-street,  it  appears  to 
your  Committee  desirable  that  powers  should  be 
obtained  to  deal  with  the  enclosed  land  adjoining 
the  two  churches,  and  also  to  make  better  arrange¬ 
ments  than  those  which  now  exist  with  regard  to 
the  places  of  convenience  in  the  locality  of  the 
two  churches.  The  recommendation  which  your 
Committee  have  now  to  submit  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  That  the  Council  do  apply  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  to  remove  the  block  of 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Holywell-street,  and 
to  deal  with  the  enclosed  spaces,  together  with  the 
public  conveniences  adjoining  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes.’  ” 

This  report  called  forth  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
being  supported,  amongst  others,  by  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris,  who  said  that  while  many  im¬ 
provements  had  recently  been  effected  in  every 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  Strand.  The  smallest  contribution  would 
be  thankfully  received,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  not  prevent  some  portion  of  the 
proposed  improvement  being  considered.  Colonel 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Harben  objected  to  their  going 
to  Parliament  at  present,  before  they  knew 
what  the  cost  of  the  improvement  would  be. 

An  amendment  was  moved  to  the  effect  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  back,  but  was 
lost,  as  also  was  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Beachcroft,  to  apply  for  power  during  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  Strand  between  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  improvements 
were  postponed  until  next  year,  that  would  be  the 
last  year  of  their  existence.  He  thought  that  they 
ought  not  to  reject  a  partial  improvement,  pro¬ 
vided  it  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  a 
larger  scheme.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  ultimately  approved,  the  voting 
being — for  the  recommendation,  60  ;  against,  36. 


FURTHER  NOTES  OF  THE  SANITARY 
EXHIBITION  AT  WORCESTER* 

The  “  Archer  ”  air  and  water  tight  sewer- 
pipe  joint,  which  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  for  July  14,  1888,  and  was 
again  referred  to  in  our  columns  on  Jan.  12, 
1889,  is  exhibited  under  rather  trying  con¬ 
ditions.  Two  lengths  of  stoneware  pipe  with 
Archer's  patent  joint  are  placed  girderwise  on 
bearings  as  far  apart  as  the  two  lengths  of 
pipe  will  allow,  with  the  joint  in  the  centre 
of  the  span.  This  improvised  beam  or  girder 
is  then  loaded  with  a  load  of  more  than  one 
hundredweight,  but  it  stands  the  ordeal  well. 
Other  lengths  of  jointed  pipe  are  placed  on  end 
and  used  as  water-reservoirs  (the  bottom  end 
being  plugged  up),  without  any  leakage  being 
apparent  at  the  joints. 

The  Westminster  Patent  Flooring  Company 
exhibit  their  “  Disc-Key  ”  block  flooring,  which 
is  worth  notice. 

The  Worcester  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Com¬ 
pany  exhibit  what  appears  to  be  a  very  good 
warming  and  ventilating  grate,  the  outer  air 
being  warmed  by  passing  through  the  fireclay 
back.  They  also  show  “  Lloyd’s  ”  patent  joint 
for  soil  and  waste-pipes,  which  consists,  briefly 
described,  of  an  annular  socket,  into  which  the 
next  length  of  pipe  fits,  whitelead,  putty,  or 
some  other  cement  or  stopping  being  previously 
placed  in  the  narrow  annular  space.  This  form 
of  joint  may  answer  for  external  pipes,  but  we 
should  be  very  chary  of  using  it  for  internal 
soil-pipes  or  wastes.  Buchan’s  disconnecting 
trap,  Steven’s  range  ventilator  (a  very  desirable 
thing  to  use  with  close  kitcheners),  a  sluice- 
valve  for  flushing  drains  with  their  own  con¬ 
tents,  a  very  good  form  of  slop-pail  with  valve- 
lid,  and  a  sanitary  dust-bin,  are  among  the 
many  useful  items  of  this  stand. 

Moule’s  earth-closets,  Morrell’s  dry-closets 
and  cinder-sifting  dustbin,  and  Nicholls  &  Co.’s 
antiseptic  pail-closets,  may  be  mentioned 
together,  although  they  are  exhibited  on 
different  stands.  They  each  and  all  have 
their  special  merits  for  use  under  particular 
circumstances. 

At  Stall  8,  the  Sanitary  and  Economic  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gloucester  have  a  very  good  display 
of  wash-out  and  other  types  of  closet,  as  well 
as  other  sanitary  appliances,  including  Angell’s 
improved  airtight  man-hole  covers.  Some  in¬ 
structive  diagrams  illustrate  the  dangers  of  bad 
plumbing  work,  and  show  the  methods  of  doing 
the  work  properly.  These  diagrams  are  further 
enforced  by  an  “  object-lesson  ”  in  the  shape 
of  a  number  of  “  horrid  examples  ”  of  bad 
plumbing  work. 

At  Stall  13,  Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch,  &  Co.,  of 
Derby,  exhibit  their  preparation,  known  as 
Carholineum  Avenarius,  lor  the  preservation  of 
wood.  This  was  noticed  in  our  columns  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  judging  from  the  statements 
made  with  regard  to  some  specimens  exhibited 
showing  tests  made  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  there  appears  to  be  some  virtue  in 
the  preparation.  The  same  firm  also  exhibit  a 
preparation  named  “anti-oxide,”  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  iron  from  rust. 

Messrs.  C.  Kite  &  Co.,  of  London,  have,  as 
usual,  a  very  good  display  of  ventilators,  through 
one  of  which,  of  the  water-jet  type,  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  we  are  assured  that  26,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  were  passed  in  an  hour,  with  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  about  25  gallons  of  water. 

Messrs.  H.  &  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  of  London,  make 
a  good  show  of  their  “  Metropolitan  ”  and  other 
gas-stoves. 

At  Stall  20,  Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Com¬ 
pany  make  a  very  good  display  of  encaustic, 
wall,  and  other  tiles,  which,  while  good  in 
design  and  colour,  have  an  obvious  sanitary 
value. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  &  Co.,  of  Wortley,  ex¬ 
hibit  some  admirable  enamelled  fireclay  baths, 
sinks,  &c.  They  also  show  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  new  “Wortley  Faience,”  one 
variety  of  which  is  called  “Malachite  ware.” 
Among  their  other  exhibits  is  a  “  Roman-shape” 
enamelled  fireclay  bath,  with  parallel  sides  ;  a 
hospital  bath,  of  fireclay,  enamelled  both  out¬ 
side  and  inside,  to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  to 
stand  without  any  casing  or  enclosure  ;  a  very 
good  hospital  slop-sink  ;  and  the  “  Cecil  ”  slop- 
sink,  with  a  flushing-rim. 


r  See  p.  221,  ante. 
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Mr.  H.  Trott  has  a  bright  and  showy  stand  of 
cases,  containing  water  fittings  and  valves,  and 
plumbers’  brasswork  generally. 

Messrs.  Croggon  &  Co.  have  on  view  a  number 
of  galvanised  wrought-iron  sanitary  dust-bins 
and  cinder-sifters,  including  Clague’s  patent 
dust-bin  and  cinder-riddle.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  appliances  of  this  sort  are  superseding  the 
old-fashioned,  ill-constructed,  rarely-emptied, 
and  altogether  insanitary  yard  or  area  dust¬ 
bin. 

Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer  &  Co.,  of 
Nottingham,  have  a  very  good  display  of 
machinery  and  appliances,  including  Washing¬ 
ton  Lyon’s  admirable  steam  disinfector  for 
laundries  and  public  institutions ;  also  models 
of  Fryer’s  “Destructor,”  with  Jones’s  fume-cre¬ 
mator, — the  latter  a  great  improvement.  It  was 
described  in  the  Builder  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Models  of  sludge-presses  and  filters,  and  of 
“  Johnstone’s  patent  dryer,”  for  drying  offal 
and  other  offensive  town  garbage, — a  very  inge¬ 
nious  and  quite  inoffensive  apparatus, — are 
shown  by  these  exhibitors,  whose  stand  is  well 
worth  attention  by  Town  Surveyors  and  others. 

Mr.  George  Slater,  of  Sheffield,  exhibits  a 
useful  glass  case  entitled  the  “  Hygiene 
Cabinet,”  which  contains  specimens,  apparatus, 
and  models  of  sanitary  appliances.  The  cabinet 
is  intended  for  use  in  teaching  the  general 
principles  and  practically  demonstrating  lectures 
on  hygiene  and  sanitary  science.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  well  carried  out. 

Jeye’s  Sanitary  Compounds  Company  (Limi¬ 
ted)  exhibit  not  only  their  compounds,  but  the 
ingenious  “automatic  disinfectant  distributor,” 
which  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  last  week  (p.  221). 

Mr.  Dean  (Stall  92),  of  Guilford-street,  London, 
exhibits  his  well-known  “  stench-traps  ”  in  an 
improved  form,  and  a  very  good  grease -trap, 
with  the  inlet  from  the  sink  discharging  below 
the  water  line  of  the  trap,  so  that  all  new  accre¬ 
tions  of  fat  after  the  initial  layer  pass  into  the 
water  below  that  layer  and  adhere  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  fat  is  collected  within  a  wooden  float 
fitted  with  a  metal  rim,  by  the  use  of  which  it 
is  claimed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  fat  passing 
into  the  trap  is  removed  at  one  operation.  These 
and  other  stoneware  goods  shown  at  this  stand 
are  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  Ruabon 
potteries.  At  the  same  stand  and  from  the  same 
potteries  is  shown  Messrs.  R.  Norman  Shaw’s 
and  T.  L.  Watson's  “  Channel  Drain-pipe,”  of 
which  we  spoke  in  a  “  Note  ”  in  the  Builder  for 
July  20  last.  We  are  still  unable  to  regard  it  as 
an  ideal  form  of  drain-pipe. 

Messrs.  Winser  &  Co.,  of  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  London,  exhibit  their  intercepting  sewer- 
trap  ;  their  admirable  channel-pipes  and  bends 
for  manholes  and  inspection-chambers  (favour¬ 
ably  noticed  by  us  three  years  ago  when  shown 
at  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  at  York) ;  the 
“  Dececo”  and  “  Buckingham”  closets  ;  Stokes’s 
gully -trap,  specially  adapted  for  giving  access 
to  the  drain-pipe  on  the  sewer  side  ;  and  their 
new  air-tight  manhole  cover  with  asbestos 
packing. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Tomlinson,  of  Leicester,  has  a 
useful  stand,  including  an  enamelled  fireclay 
bath  without  casing,  though  the  exterior  is  very 
absurdly  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of 
oak  and  walnut  panelling.  The  actual  wooden 
boxing  or  casing  has  here  evidently  been  given 
up  with  a  pang,  and  consolation  has  been  sought 
in  the  semblance  of  the  thing  that  was. 

There  are,  perhaps,  other  exhibits  which 
would  call  for  notice  did  space  permit,  but  we 
have  only  aimed  at  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
Exhibition,  which,  we  may  repeat,  will  remain 
open  until  Saturday,  October  19. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Holloway.— The  death  took  place 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  of  Mr.  James  Holloway,  the 
well-known  builder,  which  occurred  at  his 
residence,  “  Normanhurst,”  South  Side,  Clap- 
ham-common.  Mr.  Holloway,  who  has  assisted 
in  carrying  out  several  important  local  works, 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  The 
remains  were  interred  at  Norwood  Cemetery  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  the  funeral  being  weil 
attended. 


Registration  of  Plumbers. — A  mass  meet- 
ing  of  pi  ambers  in  the  Western  District  of 
London  is  announced  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  10,  at  5.30,  at  the  Town-hall,  High- 
street,  Kensington,  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  registration  of  plumbers  promoted  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers. 


Illustrations. 

REREDOS,  ELVETHAM  CHURCH,  HANTS. 

HE  whole  of  the  work  of  this  reredos 
is  made  of  wood,  all  painted  and  gilded, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  and 
side  panels,  which  are  alabaster.  These  repre¬ 
sent  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Annunciation. 

The  woodwork  and  some  painting  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
alabaster  figures  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley. 
The  rest  of  the  painting  was  done  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
B.  Smith,  of  Lewisham,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Skipworth. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
this  year.  _ 

THE  HALL,  BLACKHEATH,  FRISTON, 
SUFFOLK. 

Tiie  illustration  shows  the  grand  hall  at 
Blackbeath,  the  Suffolk  seat  of  Mr.  T.  F.  C.  V. 
and  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth. 

The  house,  which  is  entirely  new,  takes  the 
place  of  a  smaller  edifice,  originally  on  the  site, 
of  no  particular  architectural  pretensions,  and 
which  was  pulled  down. 

The  site  is  a  wild  and  beautiful  spot,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Aid,  well  known  to  fre¬ 
quenters  of  Aldeburgh,  and  distant  therefrom 
about  three  miles.  The  house  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  pines — fine,  well-grown  trees, 
which  afford  splendid  protection  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  are  the  home  of  herons  and  other 
wild  birds,  and  whose  dark  foliage  is  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  red  brickwork  of 
the  house. 

The  mansion  occupied  over  two  years  in 
building,  and  was  completed  and  furnished  last 
year. 

Thin  red  bricks,  made  on  the  estate,  are  used 
for  the  facings,  with  cornices,  string-courses, 
and  other  embellishments  in  Ancaster  stone,  and 
Broseley  tile  roofs. 

The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  tower 
65  ft.  high,  placed  on  the  west  side.  This  leads 
into  the  vestibule,  20  ft.  square,  and  through 
wide  swing  doors  into  the  hall.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  hall  is  60  ft.  by  a  width  of  32  ft., 
and  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  lantern  is  35  ft. 
The  woodwork  is  in  the  finest  wainscot  and 
pollard  oak,  with  oak  parquet  floors,  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  damask.  The  heating  is  by 
open  fire-places  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  this 
system  is  generally  applied  throughout  the 
mansion.  Around  this  hall  all  the  principal 
rooms  are  grouped,  the  drawing-room  to  the 
south,  the  dining-room  to  the  west,  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  boudoir  and  other  private  rooms  to  the 
east,  with  gun,  smoking,  and  business  rooms 
and  sportsmen’s  entrance  to  the  north. 

The  dining-room  is  panelled  in  wainscot,  11  ft. 
high,  with  deep  plaster  frieze  and  cornice  above, 
the  dimensions  being,  30  ft.  long,  27  ft.  greatest 
width,  and  13  ft.  6  in.  high. 

The  chimneypiece,  likewise  in  oak,  is  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling,  whilst  in  the  frieze  of  the 
wainscoting  are  sixty-five  shields,  with  various 
quarterings  of  the  Wentworth  family.  Similar 
quarterings  are  also  inserted  in  the  windows 
of  the  porch  and  vestibule,  and  are  all  painted 
in  the  proper  colours. 

The  drawing-room  is  56  ft.  by  27  ft.  greatest 
length  and  width,  and  the  woodwork  is  of 
Havanna  cedar,  a  three-centred  open  archway 
dividing  the  room  into  two  parts. 

The  carvings  throughout  are  of  an  elaborate 
and  varied  character,  with  the  various  crests 
and  quarterings  of  the  family  freely  introduced 
therein.  They  were  all  executed  by  Messrs. 
John  Groom  &  Son.  of  Ipswich. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Brown,  of  Braintree,  were  the 
general  contractors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  of 
Saxmundham,  executing  the  bricklaying  and 
plastering,  Mr.  Alfred  Wrinch,  of  Ipswich,  fitted 
up  the  kitchen  ranges,  See.,  and  Mr.  Barker,  of 
Aldeburgh,  did  the  electric  bell  hanging. 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  from 
my  designs  and  full-size  details,  and  under  my 
supervision.  E.  F.  Bisshopp. 


BINGHAM’S,  MELCOMBE. 

This  is  an  old  house  in  the  centre  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  about  four  miles  from  Puddletown.  The 
plan  much  resembles  Athelhampton,  and  has  a 
gateway  facing  the  entrance-porch  shown  in 
the  sketch.  Not  far  off  is  Melcombe  Horsey, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Horsey  family. 
The  work  at  Melcombe  Bingham  should  be 
compared  with  the  porch  at  Montacute.  This 


and  the  next  -  named  illustration  are  from 
sketches  made  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  during  a 
“  Pugin  Scholarship  ”  tour. 


ENTRANCE  GATEWAY,  FORD  ABBEY. 

The  gateway  entrance-porch  at  Ford  forms 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  Abbot  Chard’s 
work,  1521-44.  To  the  left  is  the  hall,  and  to 
the  right  the  cloisters, — all  the  work  of  the  same 
man.  The  cloisters  are,  however,  now  divided 
from  the  porch  by  a  building  added  by  Inigo 
Jones.  There  are  two  floors  over  the  entrance 
(one  only  is  shown  in  the  sketch),  and  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  has  been  cut  away  in 
later  times,  and  altered  to  suit  the  adjoining 
Renaissance  work.  The  shields  in  panels  of 
bay  window  contain  the  arms  of  Courtenay, 
De  Redvers,  and  Baldwin  de  Brioniis.  Over  the 
entrance  is  a  later  shield  with  arms  of  Prideaux 
impaling  Ivery. 


OLD  COTTAGES,  &c.,  ABOUT  THE  GOLDEN 
VALLEY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

These  examples  are  taken  from  Chalford,  a 
large  village  that  hangs  on  the  steep  side  of  the 
hills,  and  is  conspicuous  from  the  railway  ap¬ 
proaching  Brimscombe.  The  village  is  full  of 
good  “  bits.” 

All  the  old  buildings  here  are  roofed  with  a 
local  brown  stone  slate,  which,  though  lacking 
in  colour,  gives  a  solid  look  to  the  work.  In  one 
instance  this  stone  roof  was,  during  my  stay, 
supplanted  by  one  of  slate,  with  the  result 
that  the  building  was  rendered  comparatively 
common-place.  The  ridges  and  hips  are  made 
of  freestone,  and  in  many  cases  finials  similar 
to  those  on  No.  2  are  used.  The  usual  finish  is, 
however,  the  little  triple  gablet.  A  marked 
feature  is  the  use  of  string-courses,  extending 
over  two  or  more  windows,  and  in  some  cases 
round  one  side  of  a  house.  No.  3  stands  on  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  climbs  the 
valley  here  at  the  rate  of  a  lock  and  a  mill  to 
every  few  hundred  yards.  The  red  brick  bridges, 
being  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  are  often  very 
picturesque. 


Bagpath  House  has  a  very  characteristic 
tower-like  ending,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  3 
feature  of  this  country. 

The  house  at  Brimscombe  has  the  date  1648  ?l 
on  the  chimney.  The  way  the  coping  is  worked  j| 
into  the  chimney  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Ralph  Neyill.  . 


New  church  -  in  -  Rossendale  Board  cl 
Schools. — These  schools  were  formally  opened  c 
on  Saturday  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Freeland,  B.A ,  her  s 
Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools  for  North-east  ;i 
Lancashire.  The  building  is  one  story  only  in  i| 
height,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  300  < 
children.  The  schools  are  designed  on  the  class-  31 
room  principle,  the  larger  rooms  being  sub-  )i 
divided  by  means  of  revolving  screens.  The  i 
whole  of  the  external  walls  are  faced  with  local  a 
parpoints,  the  heating  being  by  means  of  hot-  t 
water  pipes.  Boyle’s  exhaust  cowls  are  used  to  t| 
assist  the  ventilation.  The  building  was  de-  c 
signed  and  carried  out  under  ihe  superintend-  i1 
ence  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  architect,  of  c 
Birkenhead,  whose  plans  were  selected  from  i 
139  submitted  in  public  competition.  Mr.  A.  E.  Ei 
Emmett  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  the  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Architectural  Association  for 
the  Session  1889-90,  so  far  as  at  present  com- 
i  pleted : — 

Oct.  4,  1889. — Opening  Conversazione. 

Oct.  18. — Annual  General  Meeting.  Address  by 
the  President  (Mr.  Leonard  Stokes). 

Nov.  1. — “  The  Treatment  of  Angles  and 
:  Enclosing  Lines,”  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay. 

Nov.  15. — “The  Paris  Exhibition,”  by  Mr. 
i  Banister  F.  Fletcher  (Cates’  Student). 

Nov.  29.— “The  Decoration  of  Churches,”  by 
I  Mr.  E.  Pridham  Warren. 

I  Dec.  13. — “Drawing,”  by  Mr.  Reginald  T. 

I  Blomfield,  M.A. 

I  Jan.  3,  1890. — “Spires,  Towers,  and  Domes,”  by 
r  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Beale. 

Jan.  17. — Discussion  on  the  Progressive  Exami- 
I  nations  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur 
i  Cates. 

Jan.  31. — “Free  Libraries,”  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
i  Mountford. 

Feb.  14. — “An  Account  of  some  Typical  Greek 
'  Buildings,"  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith. 

Feb.  28. — “  Architecture  in  Oxfordshire,”  by  Mr. 
i  W.  A.  Pite. 

Mar.  14. — “  Modernism  in  Art,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
I  Holiday. 

Mar.  28.  —  “  Hospitals,”  by  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young. 
April  18. — Members’  Soiree.  Assemble  at  8  p.m. 
May  2. — Lecture  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A. 

:  (Subject  to  be  announced)  :  Nomination  of 
I  Officers. 

May  16. — “The  Travelling-Student’s  Notes,”  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bartlett ;  Election  of  Officers. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

The  following  list  of  awaxds  to  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  is  a  selection  from  the 
general  list,  including,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  all  the  awards  for  excellence 
in  those  departments  of  work  in  which  our 
readers  are  specially  interested. 

The  capital  letters  denote  the  degrees  of 
distinction,  as  follows: — 

G.  P.  =  Grand  Prize. 

G.  =  Gold  Medal. 

S.  =  Silver  Medal. 

B.  =  Bronze  Medal. 

H.  M.  =  Honourable  Mention. 


We  give  the  awards  in  the  Fine  Arts  Section 


in  their  entirety : — 

Awards. 

Alma-Tadema,  L„  R.A.,  R.W.S... 

Oil  Painting 

G.P. 

Aumonier,  J.,  R  I . 

B. 

Allan,  R.W.,  A.R.W.S . 

Water-colour 

s. 

Alma-Tadema,  Miss  A . 

” 

S. 

Armstrong,  Miss  E.  A . 

B. 

Aumonier,  J.,  R.I . 

G. 

Anderson,  R.  R.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Architecture 

S. 

.Bartlett,  W.  H . 

Oil  Painting 

S. 

Beadle,  J.  P . 

B. 

Burgess,  J.  B..  R.A.  . 

” 

H.  31. 

Burne-Jones,  K.,  A.R.A . 

G. 

Brewtnall,  E.  F.,  R.W.8 . 

Water-colour 

B. 

Brock,  T.,  A.R.A . 

Sculpture 

B. 

Browning,  R.  B . 

B. 

Birch,  G.  H.,  F.8.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Architecture 

B. 

Blanc,  H.  J . 

B. 

Burnett,  J.,  Son,  A  Campbell, 

F.R.I.B.A . 

B. 

Calderon,  F.  H..B.A . 

Oil  Painting 

B. 

Carter,  W . 

II.  31 

Charles,  J . 

” 

8. 

Charlton,  J . 

” 

B. 

Clausen,  G . 

” 

s. 

Cole,  Vicat,  A.R.A.  . 

” 

B. 

Corbett,  M.  R. 

B. 

Crofts,  E.,  A.R.A. . 

” 

B. 

Clausen  G . 

Water-colour 

S. 

Collier,  T.,  R.I . 

s. 

Cotman,  F.  G..  R.I . 

s. 

Crane,  W.,  R  I . 

Drawing 

s. 

Campbell,  Douglas,  A  Sellars 

Architecture 

B. 

Collcutt,  T.  E.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

G.  P. 

Douglas  A  Fordham  . 

** 

G. 

East,  Alfred,  R.I . 

Oil  PaintiDg 

11.31. 

East,  Alfred,  R  I . 

Water-oolour 

G. 

Emslie,  A.  E.,  A.R.W.8 . 

B. 

Emerson,  W.,  F.R.I.B.A . 

Architecture 

S. 

Fildes,  Luke,  R.A . 

Oil  Painting 

S. 

Fisher,  Murk,  R.I . 

B. 

Forbes,  Stanhope  A.  . 

FuUeylove,  J.,  R.I . 

” 

G. 

Water-colour 

B. 

Ford,  E.  Onslow,  A.R.A . 

Sculpture 

S. 

Goodall,  F.,  R.A . 

Oil  Painting 

” 

B. 

Goodall,  T.  F . 

H.  31. 

Gow,  A.  C.,  A.R.A.,  R.I . 

S. 

Gregory,  E.  J.,  A.R.A.,  R.I. 

” 

S. 

Gregory,  E.  J..  A.R.A.,  R.I. 

Water-colour 

G. 

Gilbert,  A.,  A.R.A. . 

Sculpture 

G.  P. 

Greenaway,  Miss  K.  . 

Drawing 

B. 

Goddard,  J.,  A  Paget,  A.  H.. 

F.R.I.B.A . . 

Architecture 

8. 

Hacker,  A . 

Oil  Painting 

B. 

Hallswelle,  K.,  R.I.,  A.R.S.A.  ... 

H.  31. 

Hemy,  C.  Napier,  R.I . 

n 

II.  31. 

Herkomer,  H.,  B.A..  R.I. 

G. 

Hook,  J.  C.,  R.A . 

G. 

Hunter,  Colin,  A.R.A.,  R.I.  ... 

” 

8. 

Hague,  Anderson,  R.I . 

Water-colour 

S. 

Hartley,  A.  . 

B. 

Hino,  H.  G.,  R.I . 

B. 

Holloway,  C.  E.,  R.I . 

s. 

Hdbert,  P.  ...  . 

Sculpture 

B. 

Haden.  F.  Seymour,  P.  of 

R.8.P.E .  . 

Johnson,  C.  E  ,  R.I.  . 

Jeffreys,  Miss  Edith  Gwyn 

Kennington,  T.  B....  . 

Knight,  Joseph,  R.I . 

Knigbt,  J.  Buxton . 

Kiog,  Yeend.  R.I . 

Keene,  Charles  . 

Lavery,  J .  . 

Leader,  B.  W.,  A.R.A . 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart., 

P.R.A . 

Leslie,  G.  D.,  R.A . 

Langley,  Walter,  R.I. 

Linton,  Sir  James  D.,  P.R.I.  ... 

Lee,  T.  Stirling  . 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.. 

P.R.A .  ...  .’ 

Lowenstam,  L . 

Maeb-th,  R.  W.,  A.R.A.,  R.I. 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Anna  Lea . 

Millet,  F.  D  ... 

Montalba.  Miss  Clara,  A.R.W.S... 
Moore,  Henry,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.  ... 
Morris,  P.R.,  A.R.A. 

Murray,  D.,  A.R.W.8 . 

Marshall,  Herbert,  R.W.S. 

Mottram,  C.  S . 

Maclean,  T.  Nelson . 

Mullins,  E.  Roaooe . 

Macbeth,  R,  W.,  A.R.A.,  R.I.  ... 

North,  J.  W.,  R.W.S . 

Orcbardson,  W.  Q.,  R.A . 

Parsons,  Alfred,  R.I . 

Parton,  E . 

Prinsep,  V.  C.,  A.R.A . 

Parson*,  Alfred,  R.I.  . 

Pyne,  Thos.,  R.I . 

Pegram,  H . 

Rae,  Miss  Henrietta  . 

Rattray,  Well  wood . 

Reid,  J.  R . 

Riviere,  Briton,  R.A . 

Sant,  James,  R.A . 

Shannon,  J.  J.  . 

Smythe,  Lionel  P.,R.I . 

Solomon,  8.  J.  . 

Starr,  Sidney . 

Stokes,  Adrian  . 

8tone,  Marcus,  R.A.  . 

Swan,  J.  M.  ...  . 

Severn,  Arthur,  R.I.  . 

Smythe,  Lionel  P.,  R.I . 

Sambourne,  Linley . 

Short,  Frank...  ,  . 

8trang,  W . 

Scott,  J.  O.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.... 

Shaw,  R  N..  R  A . 

Stokes,  L.,  A. It  I  B.A . 

Waterhouse,  J.  W.,  A.R.A  ,  R.I. 

Whistler,  J.  McNeil  . 

Woods,  H.,  A  R.A . 

Wyllie,  Chas.  W . 

Waite,  R.  Thorne,  R.W.8 . 

Wfedon,  A.  W..R.I . 

Wimperis,  E.  M.,  R.I . 

Wollen,  W.  B.,  R.I . 

Wyllie,  C.  W . 

Wyllie,  W.  L.,  A.R.A.,  R.I.  ... 
Wyllie,  W.  L„  A.R.A.,  R.I. 

Webb,  A.,  &  Bell,  J.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Young,  W . 


Awards. 
Etching  G.  P. 

Oil  Painting  B. 
Sculpture  H.  31. 
Oil  Painting  B. 

„  -B- 

„  B. 

Water-colour  B. 
Drawing  G. 

Oil  Painting  B. 


„  G. 

„  B. 

Water-colour  G. 
»  s- 

Sculpture  B. 


Etching 
Oil  Painting 


Water-colour 

Sculpture 

Etching 
Water-colour 
Oil  Painting 


Water-colour 

Sculpture 
Oil  Painting 


Water-colour 

Drawing 

Engraving 

Etching 

Architecture 


Oil  Painting 


Water-colour 


Etching 

Architecture 


G.  P. 
S. 

B. 

II.  31. 

S. 

H.  31. 

G.  P. 
B. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

H.  31. 

S. 

G. 

S. 

G. 

S. 

R.M. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

B. 

II.  If. 

R.  31. 

G. 

B. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

S. 

s. 

H.  31. 
S.  M. 
B. 

G. 

S. 

B. 

G.  P. 
S. 

S. 

G. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

S. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

S. 


The  remainder  of  the  list  is  selected  from  the 
awards  in  a  number  of  various  sections ;  the 
number  placed  before  the  capital  letter  refers  to 
the  section.  The  following  are  the  definitions 
of  the  sections  we  have  selected  from  : — 

6.  Education  of  Children.  Primary  Instruction.  In¬ 
struction  of  Adults. 

15.  Instruments  of  Precision. 

17.  Cheap  and  High-class  Furniture. 

18.  Upholsterers’ and  Decorators’  Work. 

19.  Crystal,  Glass,  and  Stained  Glass. 

20.  Pottery. 

21.  Carpets,  Tapestry,  and  other  Stuffs  for  Furniture. 

22.  Paperhangings. 

25.  Bronzes,  various  Art-castings,  Iron-work,  and  Re- 
pousstS-work. 

27.  Apparatus  and  Processes  for  Heating;  Apparatus  and 
Processes  for  Lighting  other  than  Electiic. 

41.  Products  oi  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

42.  Products  of  the  Cultivation  of  Forests  and  of  the 

Trades  appertaining  thereto. 

49.  Appara'usand  Processes  of  the  Arts  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

49.  Implements  and  Processes  used  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Fields  and  Forests. 

52.  Machines  and  Apparatus  in  general. 

63.  Machine  Tools. 

57.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Furniture  and  Objects  for  Dwellings. 

69.  Machines,  Instruments,  and  Processes  used  in  various 
Works. 

61.  Railway  Apparatus. 

62.  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Processes. 

63  Apparatus  and  Processes  of  Civil  Engineering,  Public 
Works,  and  Architecture. 

64.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

65.  Apparatus  for  Navigation  and  Life-saving. 

The  following  are  the  principal  awards  in  the 
above-named  classes :  — 


Acme  Electric  Works  . 

Adderley  &  Co.,  W.  A . 

Addis  A  Sons,  James  B . 

Alldays  &  Onions,  Limited 

Allen  &  Co.,  N.B . 

Alliance  Aluminium  Company,  Limited 

Aluminium  Company  . 

Anaglypta  Company  . 

Anderson  &  Son,  Limited,  D . 

Angb -American  Tin  Stamping  Co.,  Ld. 

Augus  &  Co.,  George,  Ld.  . 

Appleby  Brothers,  La . 

Armitage,  George  Faulkner 


62 

20 

41 

48 

41 

63 

41 

41 

22 

63 

41 

62 

63 

17 


Armstrong,  Mitchell,  A  Co.,  Ld.,  Sir 

W.  G . 

Automatic  Electrical  Corporation,  Ld.  . 

Aveling  &  Porter . 

Avery,  W.  &  T . 

Aylmer,  R.”  ...  "i  *" 

Banner  Sanitation  Co . 

Bannister  &  Annett  . 

Barford  &  Perkins  . 

Barnardo,  T.  J . 

Barry,  Ostlere,  A  Co.,  John  . 

Bartleet  &  Sons,  Win . 

Blackman  Ventilating  Co.,  Ld. . 

Bodley,  Edwin  J.  D.  . 

Bradford  &  Co.,  Thomas  ...  . 

British  Stone  and  Marble  Co . 

Brooke  &  Sons,  Edward . 

Brownfield  &  Sons,  William  . 

Biown-Westhead,  Moore,  &  Co.,  T.  C... 

Bury*  &  Co.,  Lim. . 

Cantrell  A  Cochrane  . 

Cauty,  Miss  Lottie .  . 

Chubb  &  Sons’  Lock  and  Safe  Co.,  Lim. 


52  B. 

63  B. 

64  B. 

61  B. 

49  H.  31. 
64  G. 

21  S. 

41  G. 

52  B. 

20  B. 

51  S. 

64  G. 

63  B. 

51  B. 


Clarir,  Muirhead  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Latimer  . 

Clarke,  Samuel  . 

Clarkson,  Alexander  . 

Clayton  (John  R.)  &  BeU  (Alfred)  ... 

Cocker  Bros.,  Lim....  . 

Consett  Iron  Co.,  Lim . 

Continental  Diamond  Rock  Boring  Co., 

Lim . . 

Continental  Oxygen  Co.,  Lim . 

Cooke  Brothers  . 

Copeland  &  Sons,  W.  T . 

Corticine  Floor  Covering  Co.,  Lim. 
Credenda  Seamless  Steel  Tube  Co. 

Crompton  A  Co.,  Lim . 

Crossley  Brothers,  Lim . 

Crossley  A  Sons,  Lim.,  John  . 

Daniell  A  Sons,  A.  B . 

Davey,  Paxman  A  Co . 

Davis  A  Timmins,  Lim . 

Doulton  A  Co . 


DucLer  Portable  House  Co.,  Lim. 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Lim . 

Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  and  Coal  Co.  ... 

Edgington,  Lim.,  Benjamin  . . 

Edwards  A  Roberts .  ... 

Electrical  Powor  Storage  Co.,  Lim. 

Elliott  Brothers  . 

Elliott  Samuel  . 

Farmer  A  Brindley . 

Farmiloe  A  Sons,  George . 

Farnloy  Iron  Co.,  Lim . 

Fielding  A  Platt  . 

Fisher's  Patent  Wall  Hanging  Syndicate, 

Lim . 

Fletcher  A  Co.,  Thomas  ...  . 

Forester  A  Sons,  Thomas . 

Fowler  A  Co.,  Lim.,  John  . 

Francis  A  Co.,  Lim.  . 

Francis,  Son,  A  Co.,  C.  ...  . 

Gale  A  Sons,  George  ...  . 

Galloway  A  Sons,  Lim.,  W.  A  J.  _  ... 

Gandy  Belt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lim.  .. 

Gardner  A  Co.,  Starkie . 

Garrard  A  Son,  W.  H . 

Gilchrist.  Percy  C . 

Giles  A  Co.,  Frank . 

Gjers,  Mills,  A  Co . 

Glamorgan  Coal  Co.,  Lim.  . 

Glanrafon  Slate  Quarry  Co . 

Glanvill  A  Co.,  George  ...  ..; 

Glenboig  Union  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Lim.  ... 

Globe  Electrical  and  Engineering  Co.  ... 

Goode  A  Co.,  Thomas  . 

Graham  A  Biddle  ...  . 

Greenwood  A  Batley,  Lim.  . 

Griffiths  Bros.  A  Co.  . 

Grover  A  Co.,  Lim.  . 

Gueret,  L.  A  H .  •••  — 

Gwaun  Cae  Gurwen  Colliery  Co.,  Lim.. 

Hadley  A  Co.,  Lim.,  Felix  . 

Hamblet,  Joseph  ...  . . 

Hardy  Patent  Pick  Co.,  Lim . 

Haslarn  Fire  extinguisher  Co . 

Haynes  A  Co.,  George  . 

Heiliwell,  T.  . . 

Helme  A  Co.,  James  .  ••• 

Henley’s  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Lim., 

W.  . . 

Herring  Bros.  . 

Hindley,  E.  S.  . 

Hinks  A  Sons,  Lim.,  James  . 

Hollyer,  Frederick . . 

House  Sanitation  Co . 

Howatson  A  Co.,  A.  . 

Hulse  A  Co . 

Humphreys,  James  Charlton  ... 
Hunter  A  English . 


Huntsman,  . . 

Huxham  A  Brown .  ••• 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Co,,  Lim. 

Incandescent  dfas-Light  Co.,  Lim. 
Indian  Collective  Exhibit  of  Pottery  . 

Indian  Pavilion  . 

Isler  A  Co . 

Jackson  A  Sons,  George . 

Jeffrey  A  Co.  . 

Jennings,  George . 

Jessop  A  Sons,  Lim.,  William . 

Jeyea5  Sanitary  Compounds  Co.,  Lim... 

Johnson,  Matihey,  A  Co . 

Johnson  A  Oo.,  John  . . 


G. 

20  G.  P. 
41  G. 

64  B. 

18  H.  M. 
41  S. 

62  B. 

63  G. 

65  B. 

62  G. 

27  B. 

15  S. 

19  G. 

41  G. 

41  G.  P. 

41  II.  31. 

64  II.  31. 
41  B. 

20  G.  P. 

21  S. 

41  S. 

62  G. 

21  G.  P. 
20  S. 

48  G. 

41  B. 

62  B. 

20  G.  P. 
27  B. 

63  G. 

64  G. 

63  B. 

62  G. 

41  '  G. 

39  S. 

17  S. 

62  S. 

62  G.  P. 

63  S. 

63  S. 

63  S. 

41  G. 

63  G. 

63  S. 

22  H.  M. 
27  G. 

20  B. 

62  G. 

63  G. 

63  S. 

17  B. 

62  G.  P. 

62  S. 

26  8. 

63  II.  31. 
48  G.  P. 
17  S. 

41  5. 

48  G. 

41  G. 

63  S. 

21  B. 

41  G. 

63  G. 

62  II.  31. 

20  S. 

17  G. 

63  G. 

45  B. 

61  11.  31. 
41  G. 

41  G. 

41  B. 

63  S. 

48  G. 

65  II.  31. 
27  S. 

63  B. 

21  B. 


41  B. 

63  B. 

62  II .  31. 
27  S. 

12  S. 

64  11.  31. 

63  B. 

63  S. 

63  G. 

62  B. 

63  -S. 

65  iS. 

41  N. 

51  B. 

62  G. 

63  G. 

27  S. 

20  II.  31. 

63  G. 

48  B. 

18  G. 

18  B. 

22  G. 

17  8. 

64  G. 

41  G. 

45  H.  31. 
41  G.P. 
41  II.  31. 
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Kenrick  &  Sons,  Archibald  . 

Kent  &  Sods,  G.  B.  . 

Kirkaldy,  Lim.,  John  . 

Knap  &Co.,  Conrad  . 

Laycock,  W.  8 . 

Lenhortier,  Barbe,  &  Co . 

Leeds  Force  Co.,  Lim . 

Leeds  L.  W.  Patent  Floor  Warming 

8tove  Co.,  Lim . 

Lewis  &  Lewis  . 

London  and  North-Western  Railway 

Co.,  Lim . 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail¬ 
way  Co . 


Awards. 
41  3. 

29  G. 


62  S. 

61  H.  M. 
10  B. 

41  G. 


61  G.  P. 


London,  Chatham,  &  Dover  Railway  Co. 
London  Water  Meter  Co.,  Lim . 


Londonderry,  Marquis  of 
Lowood  &  Co,,  J.  Graysc 


Lucigen  Light  Co . 

Macintyre  A  Co.,  James . 

McNeil  &  Co.  . 

Macniven  &  Cameron  . 

Maignen's  Filtre  Rapide  and  Anti-Cal- 

caire  Co.,  Lim . 

Massey,  B.  &  8 . 

Maw  &  Cc.,  Lim . 

Midland  Railway  Co . 

Mills,  J anies  (Executors  of)  . 

Milward  &  Sons,  Henry . 

Mitcham  Linoleum  and  Floor  Cloth  Co., 

Lim.  . 

Model  &  Co . 

Moncrietf,  John  . 

Morgan  Gold-mining  Co.,  Lim . 

Musgrave  &  Co.,  Lim . 

Nairn  &  Co.,  Michael  . 

Neilson  &  Co.  . 

Neilson,  Shaw,  &  Macgregor  . 

Nicholson,  J.  O . 

North  London  Railway  Co.  . 

Oakeley  Slate  Quarries  Co.,  Lim. 


61  G. 

63  S. 

66  3. 

62  B. 

63  3. 

41  G. 

41  G. 

43  5. 

63  G. 

27  -S'. 

20  II.  AT. 
63  B. 

10  a. 


62 


I.  M. 


20  G. 

61  G.  P. 
63  II.  M. 
41  G. 


O'Brien  &  Co.  . 

Openshaw  &  Co . 

Oriental  Leather  &  Leatherette  Co., Lim. 
Palmer's  Shipbuilding  &  Iron  Co.,  Lim. 
Paris  Earthenware,  Crystal,  and  Hard- 


21  B. 

17  II.  M. 
19  -S'. 

41  S. 

27  G. 

21  S. 

61  G. 

21  H.M. 

21  B. 

61  II.  M. 
41  G. 

63  G. 

6  4  H.  M. 
41  B. 

22  B. 

41  G. 


b  Co  Lim 


Parkinson,  Joseph . 

Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Co.,  Lim. . 


Paterson  &  Cooper . 

Penyr  Orsedd  Slate  Quarry  Co.,  Lim.!!.’ 


27  S. 

63  B. 

64  iZ .31. 
63  B. 

41  G. 

61  S. 


62  -S'. 


Peyton  &  Peyton  . 

Pillischer,  J.  . 

Powell,  Bishop,  &  Stonier 
Procter  &  Co.  . 


Quirk,  Barton  &  Co. 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  F.  W. 


Ridsdale’s  Railway  Lamp  and  Lighting 

Co.,  Lim . 

Robins,  E.  C.  . ! 

Robinson  &  Son,  Lim,,  Thomas  ...  !" 

Rose  &  Dobson  .  ! 

Rylands  &  Sons,  Lim . ” 

School  Board  for  Birmingham . 

School  Board  for  London... 

Selig,  Sonnenthal,  &  Co.  ... 


41  B. 
63  S. 
17  S. 

16  G. 
20  S. 

17  B. 
25  B. 
63  S. 
49  3. 
67  B. 


Simplex  RaU’wayPatents"(F)  Syndicate 


Skelsey,  George  H. 
Society  “  Sunbeam  ” 
South  Derwent  Colliery 
Sporton  &  Co.,  Henry 


South-Eastern  Railway  Co. 

Storey  Brothers  &  Co. 

Stothert  &  Pitt,  Lim. 

Sugg  &  Co.,  Lim.,  William  ”! 
Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Co. 


Thomas  &  Sons,  8 . 

Thwaites  Brothers .  "t 

Timmis.  Illius  A.  ...  . 

Tooth  &  Co . 

Treloar  &  Sons  ...  !" 

Tubular  Lock  Syndicate,  i!im.  ... 

Turner  &  Sons,  R . . 

Unbreakable  Pulley  Co.  ... 

United  Asbestos  Co.,  Lim.  ..!  ! 

Unwin,  Fisher  . 

Vacuum  Brake  Co....  ...  ", 

Votty  &  Bowydd  Slate  Quarries  Co" 
Limited  . 


61  B. 

6  G. 

67  G. 

19  B. 

21  B. 

6  G. 

6  G.  P. 
63  S. 

66  II.  M. 

61  H.  M. 
63  3. 

62  S. 

41  -S’. 

62  II.  M. 

63  B. 

61  G. 

21  S. 

63  G. 

27  G. 

41  G.  P. 
48  G.P. 
41  H.  If. 
48  B. 

61  S. 

20  H.  M. 

21  II.  M. 
63  G. 

41  S. 

62  II.  M. 


B. 


9  B. 
G. 


61 


Vufcan  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lim. 
Waddell  &  Sods,  John 
Wadsworth  &  Son,  Henry 
Watts,  Ward,  &  Co. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Lim.,  Thomas 


Westinghouse  Brake  Co.,  Lim. 
Wiggin  &  Co.,  Henry 
Wilson  &  Sons,  Charles  ... 

Wilson,  Lawrence . 

Woodfield  &  Sons,  W. 

Woollams  &  Co.,  Wm. 

Wright  &  Sons,  Peter  !!.  !" 

Wylie  &  Lochhead,  Lim . 

Tates,  Haywood,  &  Co.  ...  ... 


41  S. 

63  3. 

61  B. 

41  B. 

63  S. 

41  G. 

19  G.  P. 
27  S. 

61  G. 

41  S. 

27  S. 

17  B. 

41  3. 

22  G. 

53  B. 

22  -S’. 

27  S. 


SOCIAL  BCONOMY  SECTION. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London... 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.  (Sir  8 
Waterlow) 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board!!! 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 

Beople  s  Palace . 

School  Board  for  London’  !" 

Stockport  Technical  8chool . . 

Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  ’’’ 


G. 

G.P. 

-S'. 

G.  P. 
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THE  AMINES  PROCESS  OF  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT  AT  WIMBLEDON. 


Sib, — In  reference  to  the  article  in  your  issue 
of  the  21st  ult.,*  we  note  your  acknowledgment 
that  the  Amines  process  has  good  points,  and, 
in  reference  to  those  points  which  you  consider 
doubtful,  we  submit  the  following  statements  of 
fact,  which  we  think  meet  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  : — 

1.  We  do  not  claim  to  “utilise  the  dis¬ 
infectant  properties  of  a  mixture  of  trimethyla- 
mine  and  lime,”  but  that  by  the  action  of  the 
latter  on  the  former  a  disinfectant  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  is  evolved. 

2.  Seventy  grains  of  lime  and  three  of  brine 
is  not  the  amount  required  for  every  gallon  of 
sewage.  These  quantities  are  the  maxima  used 
in  a  first  treatment.  By  using  the  first  sludge 
as  precipitant  (with  a  slight  addition  of  fresh 
reagent),  and  by  making  a  third  and  a  fourth 
repetition  treatment  in  this  way,  the  average 
quantities  actually  required  at  Wimbledon  were 
found  to  be  about  forty-seven  grains  of  lime  and 
three  of  brine.  The  variation  of  quantities  for 
sewage  containing  manufacturing  refuse  would 
be  inconsiderable,  as  experiments  elsewhere 
have  shown. 

3.  As  to  the  odour  of  the  effluent,  Dr.  Bell 
(of  Somerset  House)  called  it  “  briny,”  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  Smith  “  saltish,”  and  no  analyst  has  ever 
yet  compared  it  to  anything  offensive. 

4.  The  tests  to  which  the  sludge  were  sub¬ 
jected,  so  far  from  being  imperfect  because 
limited,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  conclusive, 
because  the  severest  possible.  A  thousand  tons 
would  not  act  differently  from  ten  tons,  and  the 
conditions  of  temperature  could  not  be  more 
favourable  to  putrefaction  for  the  next  six 
months  than  they  were  between  August  7  and 
September  18  (the  period  of  the  test). 

5.  The  alkalinity  of  the  effluent  (as  shown  by 
analysis)  is  actually  below  that  allowed  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Bill  (1885).  This  disposes  of 
the  apprehensions  as  to  its  effect  on  fish  life. 
As  for  crops,  we  claim  beneficial  effects,  and 
the  present  operations  at  Wimbledon  will,  we 
are  confident,  settle  that  point  very  shortly. 

6.  The  brine  supply  can  be  shown  to  be 
abundant  for  all  practical  purposes,  unless, 
indeed,  all  the  500  sewered  towns  of  England 
should  adopt  the  process  before  the  next  fishing 
season— a  contingency  our  past  experience 
hardly  warrants  us  in  expecting.  Nor  can 
trimetbylamine  be  obtained  from  herring-brine 
only,  as  a  look  at  Watts’s  dictionary  will  show. 

7.  No  other  effluent  contains  an  appreciably 
less  proportion  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
than  the  Amines,  and  other  effluents  are  not 
sterile. 

8.  The  effluent  has  proved  itself  safe  under 
prolonged  air-exposure  and  varying  tempera¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  the  severest  laboratory  tests, 
made  with  sewages  of  widely  different  kind3, 
but  by  prolonged  exposure  in  the  tanks.  The 
very  dilution  of  a  sterile  effluent  renders  it  an 
unfertile  soil  for  organisms  from  the  river  ;  but, 
besides  being  sterile,  the  Amines  effluent  enters 
the  river  charged  with  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
which  is  only  diluted  pari  passu  with  the 
organic  matter. 

E.  H.  Ellice  Clark, 
Hugo  Wollheim. 

101,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C., 

September  30,  1889. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sis, — I  am,  I  fear,  as  far  as  ever  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  truth  of  Mr.  Caws’s  formula 
that  “  the  strength  of  slabs  is  inverse  to  their 
breadth  or  diameter,  and  is  as  the  square  of 
their  thickness.”  I  still  maintain  that  the  rule 
ought  to  be  “  the  strength  of  square  slabs  per 
square  foot  is  as  the  square  of  their  thickness, 
and  inversely  as  their  areal'  Mr.  Caws  does 
not  in  any  way  attempt  to  disprove  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Professor  Unwin’s  rule,  but  merely 
argues  that  it  errs  on  the  side  of  too  much 
strength,  if  it  be  applied  to  iron  structures. 
This  can  easily  be  remedied  by  employing  a 
greater  factor  of  safety,  or  a  suitable  constant 
based  on  actual  experiment,  as,  in  fact,  was  done 
by  Mr.  Caws  when  he  applied  the  formula  to 
concrete  slahs.  If,  by  using  this  constant,  he 
found  that  the  strength  of  slabs  was  under¬ 
estimated,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
constant  that  ought  to  have  been  altered,  and 
not  the  rule.  I  notice  that  he  is  somewhat  loth 
to  declare  the  absolute  inaccuracy  of  the  rule, 


but  considers  it  to  be  “  probably  at  fault.” 
What  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Caws  to  show  is,  that 
the  formula  gives  unequal  results,  that  it  allows 
too  much  strength  to  small  slabs  and  too  little 
to  large  ones,  or  vice-versa.  This,  however,  he 
does  not  attempt. 

In  my  letter,  published  on  the  7th  instant,  I 
showed  that  the  two  examples  adopted  by  Mr. 
Caws  as  of  equal  strength,  are,  according  to 
Professor  Unwin,  unequal ;  but  as  Mr.  Caws 
declines  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  Professor,  I  must 
try  to  prove  my  contention  some  other  way. 
Let  us  take  again  the  same  examples,  and  test 
them  by  a  method  derived  from  the  last  letter 
of  Mr.  Caws  (the  first  paragraph  on  page  211), 
namely,  “  the  attacking  stress-causing  force  ”  on 
a  square  slab  is  (I  merely  substitute  general 
terms  for  the  particular  example  there  given) 
weight  +  length  .  Given,  then,  the  two  slabs 

4  6 

as  before  (1)  1ft.  by  lft.  carrying  4001b.,  and 
(2)  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  carrying  40  lb.  per  square  foot, 
— that  is,  a  total  load  of  4,000  lb.  In  (1)  “  the 
attacking  stress-causing  force  ”  is 


400 


400 


24 


=  16-6  lb. 


In  (2)  it  is 


4,000 


40,000 


=  1,666'G  lb. 


Here  I  must  anticipate  something,  of  which  I 
hope  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  In  (1)  the 
force  of  166  lb.  acts  on  the  side  of  a  square  1  ft. 
in  length,  and  is,  therefore,  16'6  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 
of  support ;  in  (2)  the  force  acts  on  the  side  of 
a  square  10  ft.  in  length,  and  is,  therefore, 
1GG5  G  _  jgg.011^  per  lineal  ft.  of  support.  If 


10 


you  take  a  slab  100  ft.  square,  the  strain  per 
lineal  ft.  of  support  will  appear  to  be  1666'6  lb. ; 
and  so  on,  iu  increasing  error.  And  yet  Mr. 
Caws  maintains  that  all  these  slabs  are  equally 
safe. 

Now  test  by  this  method  also  the  rule  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct  one, — that  the 
strength  of  slabs  is  inversely  as  their  area,  &c. 
We  found  (p.  178)  from  this  rule  that  “all 
square  slabs,  of  whatever  area,  if  of  the  same 
thickness,  will  carry  the  same  distributed  load.” 
We  have,  then,  two  examples :  (A)  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 
carrying  400  lbs.,  and  (B)  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  carrying 
4  lbs.  per  square  foot, — that  is,  a  total  load  like¬ 
wise  of  400  lbs. 

In  (A)  “  the  attacking  stress-causing  force  ”  is 
400xl  =  400t=16.6. 

4  G  24 

In  (B)  it  is  4°2  x  12=1229=  166-6. 

'  4  6  24 

Then  in  (A)  the  strain  per  lineal  foot  of  sup¬ 
port  is  16-6  lbs.,  and  in  (B)  U^!6-16'6.  A  slab 


10 


*  Page  206,  ante. 


100  ft.  square,  carrying  400  lbs.,  will  give  the 
same  result.  And  so  on,  the  strain  on  the  slab 
being  in  all  cases  equal. 

To  me  this  is  a  convincing  proof,  founded, 
too,  on  Mr.  Caws’s  own  statements,  that  his 
original  formula  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
Professor  is,  after  all,  quite  right. 

Mr.  Caws  invites  me  (p.  210)  to  test  his 
theory  of  slabs  for  myself,  and  if  I  find  any  flaw 
in  it,  to  correct  him.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I 
must  again  declare  myself  at  issue  with  him. 
This  time  it  is  on  the  question  of  the  strength 
of  square  and  rectangular  slabs.  This  reason¬ 
ing  leads  him  to  his  startling  conclusion — 
made  more  conspicuous  by  the  italics  in  which 
he  prints  it — “  the  more  nearly  square  the  slabs, 
the  stronger  they  are."  This  is  said,  of  course, 
of  slabs  of  the  same  area.  One  sees  at  a  glance 
that  the  statement  is  wrong,  but  intuition  is 
not  enough ;  we  must  have  proof. 

Take  a  square  slab  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  a 
rectangular  slab  20  ft.  by  5  ft.,  each,  therefore, 
containing  100  square  feet.  According  to  Mr. 
Caws  the  former  ought  to  be  considerably  stronger 
than  the  latter.  We  differ.  To  find  the  “  stress- 
causing  ”  force  on  the  square  slab,  Mr.  Caws 
would  divide  the  square  by  diagonals  into  four 
equal  triangles,  compound  the  forces  on  each 
into  one  resultant  force,  acting  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  multiply  this  by  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  support;  the 
product  would  be  the  actual  strain  on  the  edge 
of  the  slab.  Here  we  become  cognisant  of  an 
omission,  which  Mr.  Caws  perhaps  thought 
unimportant  in  the  consideration  of  square 
slabs,  but  which,  omitted  in  considering  rect¬ 
angular  slabs,  is  one  chief  reason  of  his  arrival 
at  the  startling  conclusion  quoted  above.  He 
has  compounded  the  vertical  downward  forces 
into  one  resultant ;  he  forgets  to  resolve  the 
product  of  the  resultant  and  leverage  into  the 
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resisting  forces  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
supported  edges. 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  look  at  the 
QtfM  *"  "  slightly  different  light.  In  fig.  1 * * * 5 


matter  in  ; 


FIG.  I  . 

through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  four 
triangles  describe  a  square,  E  F  G  H.  Instead 
of  considering  the  weight  as  compounded  into 
forces  acting  through  the  four  centres  of 
gravity,  consider  it  as  acting  with  equal  force 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  lines  forming  this 
inner  square.  We  do  not  then  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  slab  bears  a  dis¬ 
tributed  load  and  is  equally  supported  around 
its  whole  margin.  Multiply  the  total  weight  by 
the  length  of  leverage,  I  K,  and  divide  by  the 
length  of  support,  and  the  result  is  the  strain 
per  unit  of  length.  Thus  we  shall  have 
400  lbs.  x  l^ft. 

- -  =  lo  b  lbs.  strain  per  lineal  ft. 

This,  however,  is  merely  another  way 
looking  at  the  same  thing  and  obtaining  the 
same  result. 
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I  I  Let  us  pass  on  now  to  the  rectangular  slab 
(Fig.  2),  of  which,  for  our  present  purpose,  I 
will  treat  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr. 
Caws.  According  to  him,  this  slab  will  not  be 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  square  slab  of  the  same 
a  area.  The  latter  is  safe  to  carry  400  lbs.  Sup¬ 
s' pose  that  we  consider  the  load  on  the  rect- 
a  angular  slab  to  be  the  same.  Then  each  end 
I  will  have  to  carry  40  lbs.,  and  each  side  160  lbs., 
B  and  the  load  on  one  end  will  be  represented  by 
tithe  triangle  ACB,  having  a  perpendicular  4  ft. 
[i long,  and  the  load  on  one  side  by  the  trapesium 
sACDE.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  ACB  will  be 

at  the  point  F,  1-3  ft.  from  the  end  AB,  and 
ithat  of  ACDE  will  be  at  the  point  G,  1T5  ft. 
Plfrom  the  side  AE.  “  The  attacking  stress-causing 
Iforce  ”  on  AB  will  be  40xl-3=53'3  lbs.,  and 

on  AE  160x1  15=184  lbs.  But  AB  is  5  ft. 
Hong,  and  the  strain  on  the  end  of  the  slab  per 

.•ilineal  foot  will  therefore  be  — ^  =  10-6 lbs.;  and 

5 

AE  is  20  ft.  long,  and  the  strain  per  lineal  foot 
’will  be  ^1=9'2  lbs.  We  found,  however,  that 

the  strain  on  the  edges  of  the  square  slab  was 
:L6'6  lbs.  per  lineal  foot, — considerably  more,  in 
fact,  than  the  strain  on  either  the  side  or  end 
i  bf  the  rectangular  one,  the  weight  on  each  slab 
being  the  same.  It  follows  that  the  oblong 
dab  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and,  instead  of 
Its  being  true  that  “  the  more  nearly  square  the 
olabs,  the  stronger  they  are,”  the  direct  opposite 
s  the  truth,  namely,  “  the  more  nearly  square 
he  slabs  the  mealier  they  are." 

Mr.  Caws’s  haste  has  evidently  led  him  into 


two  errors — the  first,  as  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained,  being  his  omission  to  divide  the  total 
strain  by  the  length  of  the  side  upon  which  it 
is  exerted  (it  will  be  wise  here  to  remember 
that  of  all  rectangular  figures  of  the  same  area 
the  square  has  the  shortest  enclosing  lines) ;  and 
the  second  error  is  that  he  forgets  that  the 
longer  the  rectangle  in  proportion  to  its  breadth 
the  narrower  becomes  the  trapezium,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  shorter  the  arm,  or  leverage,  by 
which  the  load  is  transmitted  to  its  support. 

The  last  paragraph  on  page  210  shows  clearly 
the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Caws  descended  to  his 
erroneous  conclusion.  “The  centre  of  the 
trapezoidal  area  occurs  farther  from  the  sup¬ 
porting  edge  than  the  centre  of  a  triangular 
area  of  equal  perpendicular"  That  is  perfectly 
correct,  but  the  truth  of  it  rests  on  the  three 
last  words,  which  I  have  italicised.  And  yet  in 
the  very  next  sentence  Mr.  Caws  forgets  this, 
and,  applying  the  statement  to  a  trapezium  and 
a  triangle  of  unequal  perpendiculars,  says  : — 
“  And  thus  the  leverage,  as  well  as  the  load  of 
trapezoidal  area,  is  greater,  making  the  stress  of 
the  trapezoidal  portion  of  rectangular  slab  more 
or  less  greater  than  that  of  the  triangular  area 
of  same  slab,  as  the  rectangle  departs  more  or 
less  from  square.”  If  he  had  carefully  examined 
his  own  figure  (the  middle  one  on  page  211)  he 
would  have  seen  his  mistake.  The  triangle 
there  has  a  perpendicular  of  12  ft.,  its  centre 
of  gravity  being,  therefore,  4  ft.  from  the  sup¬ 
port,  whereas  the  trapezium  has  a  perpendicular 
of  only  10  ft.,  with  a  distance  from  centre  to 
support  of  3  ft.  7  in.  In  my  diagram  (fig.  2) 
the  difference  is  proportionally  greater,  the 
measurements  being — for  the  triangle,  4  ft.  and 
13  ft. ;  and  for  the  trapezium,  2  ft.  6  in.  and 
T15  ft.  only. 

I  thank  Mr.  Caws  very  much  for  his  answer 
to  my  question  about  central  and  distributed 
loads,  and  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  letter  in  the 
Builder  of  April  3,  1886. 

George  L.  Sutcliffe. 

Sept.  23,  1889. 


Sir, — In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Irwin’s  state¬ 
ment  (p.  229  ante )  I  may  mention  that  a  few 
years  ago,  I  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  a  con¬ 
crete  retaining  wall,  whose  base  was  of 
insufficient  width  to  resist  the  back  pressure 
which  overthrew  it. 

The  wall,  when  standing,  was  of  the  section 
shown  by  dotted  lines  on  accompanying  sketch, 
and  was  cast  in  the  successive  courses  indicated 
by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  When  overthrown 
the  respective  courses  occupied,  approximately, 
the  positions  shown  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  on  sketch. 


If  the  wall  had  had  to  sustain  simply  vertical 
pressure,  the  fact  of  its  being  bedded  in  five 
courses  would  not  have  reduced  its  strength  or 
stability.  But  when  horizontal  back  pressure 
(due  to  water  lodged  behind  wall)  came  into 
play,  the  level  beds  facilitated  the  disintegration 
en  bloc  which  occurred. 

Concrete  floors  and  beams  have  to  sustain 
vertical  loads  ;  and,  therefore,  horizontal  lamina¬ 
tion  does  not  diminish  their  strength. 

The  analogue  of  the  level  bed  in  wall  subject 
to  horizontal  pressure  is  not  a  level  bed,  but  a 
vertical  joint,  in  slabs  or  beams  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  vertical  pressure.  This  fact  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  practical  bearing: — 

Workmen  are  liable  to  leave  the  casting  of  a 
large  slab  unfinished  overnight,  and  to  make  a 
continuation  with  a  vertical  or  oblique  joint 
next  day.  This  is  a  bad  practice,  though  such 
is  the  enormous  excess  of  strength  in  most 
slabs,  that  no  ill  results  have  followed  instances 
of  this  bad  practice  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

Nearly  all  natural  stones  are  horizontally 
laminated  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  set  on  their 
natural  bed,  their  strength  is  not  lessened  by 
the  lamination. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  advocate  “  single  dump,” 
but  you  cannot  make  it  answer  practically  for 


floors,  any  more  than  for  walls.  Specify  “  single 
dump  ”  if  you  like,  but  no  sensible  contractor 
will  obey  you,  or,  if  he  does,  he  will  6poil  your 
floors. 

You  may,  if  you  are  silly  enough,  order  your 
heavy  plate  girders  with  top  and  bottom  flanges 
2  in.  thick  in  “  single  dump  ”  of  irons,  but  your 
iron-merchant  or  girder-builder  will  not,  if  he 
can  help  it,  supply  you  with  such  an  article. 

Mr.  Irwin  speaks  of  malls  in  which — as  he 
and  we  all  know — “  single  dump  ”  is  impractic¬ 
able  :  there  must  be  courses ;  but  he  makes  no 
reference  to  floors,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  special  experience.  I  have  tried  the 
“  single  dump  ”  principle,  and  found  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  get  a  decent  surface  by  it.  You 
cannot  finish  a  “  single  dump  ”  floor  without 
lumps,  bumps,  and  roughnesses. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  if  you 
want  a  good  floor  you  must  coat  your  centres 
with  plaster ;  then  grout  with  pure  cement  over 
the  plaster;  then  cast  and  ram  (moderately) 
five-sixths  (or  thereabouts)  of  your  floor  thick¬ 
ness  in  single  dump  ;  and  finally— as  soon  after 
as  convenient — finish  with  one-sixth  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  fine  stufE  top  layer. 

I  have  not  the  least  interest  in  recommending 
one  way  more  than  another.  But  I  say  this  is 
most  decidedly  the  best  method  of  all  I  have 
tried,  and  if  you  strain  too  hard  at  the  gnat  of 
“  single-dump,”  you  mu6t  swallow  the  camel  of 
a  humpy  bad  surface. 

Mr.  Irwin's  idea  that  a  corbel  needs  thickness 
at  its  outer  extremity  is  very  crude,  and  very 
misleading.  It  will  not  bear  scientific  analysis  ; 
as  probably  the  author  himself,  on  further 
reflection,  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  :  for  the 
ideal  cantilever,  or  corbel,  of  equal  strength 
throughout,  has  no  depth  at  its  outer  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Mr.  Irwin  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that 
too  much  pummelling  damages  the  concrete. 
He  is  also  right  in  recommending  casting  large 
lintels  with  voussoir  joints,  if  they  cannot  be 
cast  in  one  span.  I  am  actually  engaged  at  the 
present  time  in  casting  a  large  semi-vault  or 
cove ;  and  I  am  casting  it  sectionally  with 
voussoir  joint  simply  because  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  do  such  an  enormous  mass  all  at  one 
go.  The  earth’s  crust,  the  floor  on  which  we 
all  in  common  tread,  is  largely  built  in  hori¬ 
zontal  laminations,  of  slabs  infinitely  thin  and 
numerous.  This  great  floor  bears  us  all  fairly 
well* ;  and  I  shall  go  on,  as  I  have  begun,  bearing 
this  great  pattern  in  mind. 

Frank  Caws. 


Sm, — I  am  grateful  for  the  correspondence  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  subject  which  has  appeared  iu  the 
Builder  for  the  last  lew  weeks.  More  would  have 
been  welcome,  but,  as  I  foreshadowed  in  the 
number  for  Aug.  24,  this  information  is  not  very 
readily  parted  with.  Mr.  Caws’  experience  differs 
from  mine  in  several  points.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  concrete  when  not  overloaded  with  water 
for  mixing  purposes  parting  with  that  portion  not 
wanted  for  hydration,  Mr.  Caws  says  : — “  In  passing 
to  and  fro  under  centering  dripping  from  the  con¬ 
crete  being  cast  above,  I  have  enjoyed  (?)  too  much 
experience  in  the  shape  of  damage  to  hats  and  coats 
to  accept  without  reserve  the  ‘  perfectly  colourless  ’ 
theory  of  Mr.  Potter,”  &c.,  &c.  My  reply  to  this  is 
that,  whether  Mr.  Caws  accepts  my  statement  (of 
fact,  not  of  theory)  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
and  common  knowledge  to  workers  in  concrete.  I 
well  remember .  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspector  examining  some  new  buildings  in 
progress,  and  standing  in  the  basement  beneath  a. 
concrete  floor  which  had  just  then  been  completed, 
noticing  water  dripping  perfectly  colourless  on  a 
clean-planed  board,  and  expressing  his  surprise, 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  water  passed  so 
freely  away  from  cement. 

If  too  much  water  has  been  used  in  making  the 
concrete,  it  carries  away  with  it  sufficient  cement 
to  cause  discolouration,  and  this  possibly  has  been 
Mr.  Caws’  experience. 

Then,  as  to  a  floor  100  ft.  in  length  not  expand¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  disturb  the  mortar  joints  of  the 
brick  walls  upon  which  it  rested,  Mr.  Caws  remarks 
that  this  is  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
which  brick  walls  possess ;  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  for  120  ft.  in  length  where  the  walls 
were  built  of  concrete,  and  in  which  the  slightest 
cracks  would  have  been  visible,  but  where  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  occurred.  Mr.  Caws  instances  a 
case  where  the  expansion  of  a  concrete  floor  dislo¬ 
cated  the  joints  of  a  heavy  stone  cornice,  subse¬ 
quently  contracting  again  ;  this  is  just  what  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  unseasoned  cement, 
and  has  beon  my  own  experience,  teaching  me  a 
lesson  in  the  use  of  that  material. 


We  presume  our  correspondent  lms  satisfied  himself 
that  there  is  nothing  but  empty  space  under  the  earth’s 
crust ;  otherwise  the  comparison  is  hardly  to  the  point. — 
En, 
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Mr.  Caws  says  that,  to  prove  Portland  cement 
expands,  some  should  be  put  in  a  bottle,  when  it 
will  be  found,  on  settinef,  to  break  it.  My  reply 
to  this  is  that,  so  far  from  that  being  tho  case, 
Portland  cement  alone  will  not  do  so, — and  I  speak 
advisedly, — if  of  the  proper  fineness  and  proper 
age  for  use ;  and,  obviously,  there  is  far  more 
reason  to  fear  the  result  when  the  bottle  is  entirely 
filled  with  the  material  said  to  produce  expansion 
than  with  a  fixed  proportion  only  mixed  with  a  non- 
expansive  material  ;  the  qualification  that  the 
cement  must  be  hot  is  an  unfair  one,  because,  as  is 
well  known,  cement  will  expand  when  in  that  state, 
and  is  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Dealing  with  the  three-layer  system  of  making 
concrete  floors,  Mr.  Caws  said  that  my  assertion 
that  the  top  and  bottom  layers  would  have  but 
little  connexion  or  bond  to  the  middle  layer  is 
wrong,  as  they  are  practically  homogeneous  ;  but 
no  correspondent  who  has  followed  him  has  en¬ 
dorsed  this  theory,  while  Mr.  Irwin,  in  the  Builder 
for  Sept.  28,  in  giving  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  concrete,  says  : — “  I  have  found  in  maBy  in¬ 
stances  that,  no  matter  what  care  has  been  taken  in 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  complete  layer,  the 
second  one  will  not  form  with  it  a  homogeneous 
mass.”  The  gentle  impingement  admitted  to  be 
necessary  after  depositing  a  layer  of  concrete  pro¬ 
duces  a  comparatively  smooth  surface,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  bond  can,  therefore,  take  place  between 
the  materials  forming  the  aggregate,  and  no  homo¬ 
geneity,  as  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
can  ensue..  Mr.  Caws  admits  this  when  he  says  the 
homogeneity  results  “by  virtue  of  the  great 
tenacity  of  the  cement”  ( Builder ,  Sept.  7),  and 
which  I  read  as  meaning  the  strength  of  the 
cement  as  a  jointing  material  between  the  smooth 
under  bed  and  the  coarse  upper  bed  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  layer.  If  a  concrete  wall  has  to  be  pulled 
down,  workmen  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
material  will  drive  iron  wedges  in  where  tho  layers 
have  been  roughly  levelled  off  to  the  top  of  the 
encasing  panels,  for  they  learn  that  it  is  easier  to 
part  it  there  than  in  the  actual  monolithic  portions. 

I  am  in  accord  with  Mr.  Caws  in  regard  to  con¬ 
crete  floors  being  constructed  with  far  less  iron  in 
combination  than  is  usually  the  case.  Lieut.-Col. 
Seddon  proved  this  years  ago  when  cement  was 
only  about  one-half  the  strength  it  can  be  obtained 
now  ;  a  slab  of  concrete  14  ft.  6  in.  bv  13  ft.  6  in. 
and  6  in.  thick  clear  of  all  supports,  and  with  18  in. 
bearing  on  all  four  sides,  was  tested  twenty-one  days 
after  being  made  ;  tho  slab  was  composed  of  one 
art  of  cement  and  four  parts  of  broken  brick 
allast,  screened  or  gauged  to  1  in.  mesh,  well 
beaten  when  deposited  in  place,  and  ultimately 
covered  with  water.  Eighty  men  marched  on  to  it, 
marked  time  at  quick  and  double,  then  jumped;  it 
was  afterwards  loaded  with  bricks  piled  over  its 
unsupported  area. 

There  was  no  result  from  the  jumping,  but  it 
broke  suddenly  and  without  auy  warning  when  10.J 
tons  weight  had  been  evenly  distributed  over  the 
unsupported  area.  Another  experiment  upon  a 
similar  slab  was  to  drop  a  weight  of  4  cwt.  from  a 
height  of  4  ft.  over  the  centre,  the  result  being  that 
the  weight  broke  a  hole  clean  through  the  floor, 
without  making  any  radiating  cracks.  Not  only  do 
these  experiments  go  to  provo  that  but  little  or  no 
iron  is  needed  for  floors  of  ordinary  dimensions,  but 
that  they  are  able  to  withstand  sudden  impact,  a 
qualification  which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  states,  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  credited  with.  I  made  an  upper 
floor  of  a  cottage  of  concrete  about  eight  years 
since  of  a  slab  of  concrete  4  in.  thick  and  12  ft. 
each  way  between  bearings,  which  were  only  on 
three  sides,  no  iron  being  employed.  The  tenant 
complained  for  a  year  or  two  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
when  sitting  in  his  room  below,  but  he  eventually 
got  resigned  to  the  situation. 

Mr-  Fawcett,  in  the  Builder  for  August  17,  says 
that  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  slabs  of  con- 
crete  subjected  to  a  severe  fire  was  that  they  broke 
with  very  slight  impact,  and  that  “no  concrete 
having  Portland  cement  as  a  matrix  would  retain 
its  strength  after  a  severe  fire.”  Mr.  Hyatt  in  his 
book,  page  20,  states  that  a  slab  6  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
wide  and  7$  in.  thick,  with  iron  embedded  therein, 
and  loaded  with  300  lb.  per  square  foot,  resisted  an 
intense  heat  for  ten  hours,  and  remained  sound  and 
strong  after  water  had  been  pumped  upon  it.  My 
object  in  bringing  forward  these  statements  of  the 
opposite  results  of  experiments  and  of  actual 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  very  same  material,  is  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  exhaustive  trials  being 
made  of  cement  concrete  as  a  floor  material  in  a 
common  way,  and  which,  if  successful,  could  be 
accepted  as  reliable  data  for  the  construction  of 
fire-proof  floors  for  ordinary  dwellings,  as  well  a3 
more  pretentious  buildings.  The  R.I.B.A.,  or 
some  other  Society,  might,— as  I  pointed  out  years 
ago,  on  the  scores  of  heabhfolness  and  of  the 
diminution  of  danger  from  fire  which  would  result 
therefrom,— -take  up  the  subject  and  confer  an  im¬ 
mense  public  benefit.  My  remarks  in  the  Builder 
•of  August  24  with  regard  to  patentees  and 
specialists  were  not  intended  as  a  reproach  ;  indeed, 
just  the  reverse,  for  with  subjects  like  concrete 
,e'Pror,f  construction  the  reward  is  often  quite 
inadequate  to  the  money  and  time  spent  in  experi¬ 
menting  thereon,  and  bringing  an  invention  well 
before  the  public.  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles 


onoe  told  mo  he  had  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in 
concrete  experiments,  extending  over  many  years, 
and  that  by  the  time  his  patents  would  expire  he 
should  probably  be  just  commencing  to  reap  the 
benefit  therefrom,  but  the  lapse  of  his  patent-rights 
would  let  in  other  people  to  make  use  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  by  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time 
and  money,  to  their  gain  and  his  loss. 

Thomas  Potter. 


Sir, — Mr.  Frank  Caws  (p.  229,  ante)  again  mis¬ 
takes  me  in  saying  that  I  regard  “simple  slabs  of 
concrete  as  fit  only  for  the  houses  of  the  very  poor.” 
I  do  not  regard  them  as  fit  until  the  concrete  is 
finished  on  the  top  in  some  way  (preferably  with 
wood  blocks)  and  the  ceiling  at  least  set.  “Good 
linoleum  or  carpet”  is  not  often  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  very  poor,  especially  in  London  ;  the  boards 
are  generally  bare  and  very  often  walked  upon  with 
hare  feet,  and  a  wood  floor  is  preferred  and  used 
more  on  account  of  its  warmth  than  anything  else. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Caws  is  not  a  practising 
architect  in  London,  otherwise  he  would  know  that 
in  buildings  of  a  “  superior  class  ’’  here  a  wood  floor 
is  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  living-rooms 
for  warmth  and  comfort.  I  cannot  say  that  I  em¬ 
ployed  my  own  floor  myself  during  the  short  time  I 
was  in  practise,  but  I  can  say  that  my  floor  has  been 
adopted  by  many  well-known  architects  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  them,  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  of  far 
more  importance,  as  it  tends  to  clearly  show  that 
the  profession  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  want  some¬ 
thing  better  than  an  ordinary  ooncrete  slab,  or  con¬ 
crete  and  iron  joist  floor. 

I  should  have  had  a  word  to  say  about  Mr.  Caws’ 
theory  as  to  the  strength  of  concrete  slabs,  but  I 
notice  that  others  have  taken  it  up  already. 

Oct.  2,  1889.  Mark  Fawcett. 
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WATER-SUPPLY.— XIV. 

Filtration  {continued). 

HE  purifying  properties  possessed  by 
certain  forms  of  iron  have  been  known 
and  taken  advantage  of  for  many  years 
by  that  mineral  being  extensively  employed, 
not  only  in  domestic,  but  in  water-works  filters 
on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  success  attending 
the  different  processes  involved,  are  of  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  warrant  our  entering 
into  the  subject  in  some  detail. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Medlock,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Quick,  M.Inst.C.E., 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  Thames-water  by  metallic  iron.  The 
water  of  the  river  at  Battersea  was  left  in 
contact  with  iron  wire  and  plates,  in  a  large 
tank,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  was  very  marked.  The  process 
was  also  tried  experimentally  at  other  places, 
and  its  beneficial  results  fully  recognised.  Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  F.R.S.,  had  also  at  this  period 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  iron 
for  purifying  purposes. 

Spencer’s  magnetic  carbide  of  iron  has  long 
been  known  as  a  powerful  filtering  medium. 
It  has  been  employed  on  a  large  scale,  notably 
at  Wakefield.  This  town  has  for  many  years 
been  supplied  from  the  river  Calder,  the  im¬ 
purity  in  which  was  so  great  that  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  to  emphasise  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  published  a  letter  written  with  it. 
Yet  this  water  was  rendered  wholesome  by 
filtering  it  through  Spencer’s  material,  and  the 
death-rate  of  the  place,  from  zymotic  and 
general  causes,  compares  very  favourably  with 
many  large  towns  in  its  vicinity. 

Of  recent  years  Professor  Bischof’s  spongy- 
iron  has  claimed  much  attention.  This  material 
is  extensively  employed  for  domestic  filters, 
and  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  only  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  the  hardness  of  water,  but 
is  a  powerful  destroyer  of  organic  matter  in 
solution  and  micro-organisms.  Its  use  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  small  filters.  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  his  description  of 
the  Antwerp  Waterworks,*  has  shown  how  it 
may  be  applied  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  supply  Antwerp  from  the  river  Nethe, 
eleven  miles  from  that  city,  but  the  quality 
of  the  water  was  such,  that  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  utilise  it  before  compelling  it  to  un¬ 
dergo  extensive  purification.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out,  with  a  view  of  finding 
the  best  method  of  doing  this,  and  eventually 
it  was  agreed  to  use  Bischof’s  spongy-iron.  It 
was  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  twelve  hours’  subsidence  of  the  river 
water,  to  allow  the  grosser  particles  of  sus- 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  toI.  lxxii.  (1883),  p.  24. 


pended  matter  to  settle;  next,  the  water  was 
to  be  decanted  from  the  surface  on  to  a 
layer  of  ordinary  filter  -  sand,  underneath 
which  would  be  a  bed  of  spongy-iron  and 
gravel,  mixed.  The  water  was  then  to  be 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  in 
order  to  oxidise  any  iron  it  might  have  dis¬ 
solved  ;  and  finally,  it  was  to  be  passed  through 
an  ordinary  sand-filter,  in  which  the  red  iron 
oxide  would  be  separated.  This  method  of  fil¬ 
tration  having  proved  satisfactory,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  constructed  the  filter-beds  accqrdingly,  the 
spongy-iron  filters  being  filled  in  the  following 
manner: — “On  the  top  is  a  depth  of  2ft.  of 
Meuse  sand,  then  a  layer  3  in.  thick  of  fine 
gravel,  and,  finally,  3  ft.  of  spongy-iron  and 
gravel  mixed  ...  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  iron  by  measure  to  three  parts  of  gravel.  The 
filtering  material  rests  on  a  close  layer  of  brick 
on  flat  covering  channels  of  brick  on  edge,  all 
laid  dry.”  This  was  believed  to  be  capable  of 
filtering  at  the  rate  of  about  140  gallons  per 
square  foot  per  day.  The  sand-filters  showed  in 
descending  order  a  2  ft.  6  in.  layer  of  Meuse 
sand,  3  in.  of  fine  gravel,  and,  finally,  a  bed  of 
coarse  gravel  1  ft.  in  thickness.  This  was 
thought  to  be  able  to  filter  at  the  rate  of  117 
gallons  per  square  foot  per  day. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  other 
details  of  the  construction  of  these  filter-beds, 
nor  of  the  various  additional  methods  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  water,  before  it  is  finally 
delivered  to  the  public.  The  question  we  have 
before  us,  is  whether  spongy-iron  has  any 
advantage  over  other  filtering  media,  in  regard 
to  its  rendering  water  purer  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view ;  and  if  so,  whether  its  practical 
use  on  a  large  scale  is  successful.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  will  have  been  observed  in  our 
remarks  on  the  quality  of  water,  that  the 
material  is  capable  of  producing  wonderful 
results,  in  removing  both  organic  and  organised 
matter  from  water.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
Dr.  Percy  Frankland’s  experiments  show  that 
after  one  month’s  action,  the  water  passing 
through  an  iron-sponge  filter,  at  the  rate  of 
0'45  gallon  per  square  foot  per  hour,  produced  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  organisms  present 
after  filtration,  of  99  8  per  cent,  less  than  before 
filtration.  The  capability  of  spongy-iron  in 
removing  organic  matter  in  solution  from  water 
is  said  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  animal- 
charcoal,  but  that  it  differs  from  this  latter 
substance  in  its  action,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
much  more  effectual  in  destroying  micro¬ 
organisms.  The  purification  by  spongy-iron  is 
probably  brought  about  almost  entirely  by 
chemical  agency. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  filtration 
through  this  substance  materially  diminishes 
the  hardness  of  water,  and  we  have  seen  that 
that  hardness  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  so  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that,  by  their  elimina¬ 
tion,  in  softening,  the  filters  in  time  would  be 
clogged  up  by  the  accumulation  of  these  and 
other  products  ;  and  such  has  proved  to  be  the 
case,  but  the  filters  may  be  brought  into  working 
order  again  by  breaking  up  the  crust  formed. 

In  order  to  answer  the  second  part  of  the 
question  before  us,  namely,  whether  the  use  of 
spongy-iron  on  a  large  scale  is  successful,  let  us 
now  return  to  the  results  obtained  at  Antwerp. 
In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Anderson  says*  that 
“  the  operation  of  the  process  as  far  as  the 
effect  upon  the  water  was  concerned,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired :  uninterrupted  work  for  nearly 
four  years,  did  not  appear  to  have  materially 
enfeebled  the  power  of  the  filtering  medium, 
nor  to  have  sensibly  diminished  its  quantity.” 
The  waters  of  the  Nethe  proved  to  be  so  im¬ 
pure,  however,  that  the  filters  were  notable  to  deal 
with  morethanhalf  the  quantity  expected ;  whilst 
the  upper  part  of  the  gravel  and  spongy-iron  bed, 
became  hard  (largely  due  to  the  softening  pro¬ 
cess)  and  filled  up  with  slimy  matter.  It  was 
necessary  therefore,  periodically,  to  remove  the 
layers  of  sand  and  grit  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
filters,  to  breaK  up  the  crust  and  wash  away 
the  matter  that  bad  accumulated.  Increasing 
demand  for  the  water  in  Antwerp  then  caused 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ogston,  Assoc. Inst.  C.E.,to  set  to  work  to  devise 
some  other  means  of  utilising  the  properties  of 
iron,  whereby  the  supply  could  be  kept  up  at 
less  sacrifice  of  capital  and  .space.  Eventually, 
acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel, 
the  problem  was  solved.  It  consisted  in  simply 
agitating  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
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THE  BUILDER. 


iron  with  the  water  to  be  treated,  by  passing  which  is  to  support  the  bristles  or  fibres  and  give 
the  latter  through  slowly  revolving  cylinders,  protection  thereto. 


i  which  were  famished,  interiorly,  with  curved 

I  ledges,  for  scooping  up  the  particles  of  iron  and 
showering  them  down  through  the  water,  in 
turning.  By  continually  rubbing  against  each 
other  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinders, 
and  by  falling  through  the  water,  the  surfaces 
of  the  pieces  of  iron  were  kept  clean  and  in 
active  condition.  It  was  found  that  iron  in 
almost  any  divided  form  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  but  that  some  kinds  were  more  rapid 
in  purifying  than  others.  Cast-iron  borings  and 
turnings  were  preferred,  being  found  to  be  the 
most  active,  then,  in  order  of  merit,  spongy-iron, 
granulated  cast-iron,  and  wrought-iron  and  steel 
turnings. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  whole  process,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  by  means  of  these  “  re¬ 
volvers,”  subsequent  aeration,  sand-filtration, 
and  minor  contrivances,  the  water  was  very 
i  rapidly  and  effectively  purified.  Contrasting 
:  the  original  spongy-iron  filters  at  Antwerp  with 
the  effects  produced  by  the  more  recent  method, 

I  M.  Ad.  Kemna,  a  well-known  Belgian  authority, 
says,*  “  Qae  l’eau  de  la  N&the  est  pen  chargee 
de  calcaire  ;  aprds  6puration  elle  marque  9  deg  r 6s 
:  hydrotim6triques.  II  a  6t6  remarqu6  qu'avec 
l’ancien  filtre  it  fer  proprement  dit,  la  durete 
diminuait  en  proportion  considerable;  mais 
l’action  des  revolvers  ne  semble  pas  avoir  beau- 
!  coup  d’effet  sur  l’abaissement  du  degr6  hydro- 
tim6trique.” 

Antwerp  is  not  the  only  place  where  spongy- 
iron  has  been  employed  in  purification.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  Stamford  Waterworks  and 
i  elsewhere,  but  we  thought  it  useful  to  take  a 
:  single  instance  of  its  employment,  and  to  follow 
i  out  and  briefly  chronicle  the  main  practical 
results  obtained. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  the 
i  purification  on  a  large  scale,  we  think  it  may 
i  be  admitted  that  when  the  water  is  of  fairly 
;  good  quality  it  may  usually  be  rendered  per- 
i  fectly  wholesome  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
sand  filtration,  or  sufficiently  so,  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  all  but  the  most  fastidious 
i  persons ;  but  when  inferior  water  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be 
more  effectually  purified  by  the  additional  em¬ 
ployment  of  spongy-iron,  or  some  such  method 
as  Mr.  Anderson’s  Revolving  Iron  Purifier. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,167,  Bakers’  Ovens.  W.  Jago. 

By  means  of  this  invention,  in  order  to  equalise 
the  heat  of  the  ovens,  air-chambers  are  arranged, 
and  suitable  flues  and  dampers  are  used.  A 
"travelliDg-plate,”  a  device  known  to  bakers,  but 
covered  with  tdes,  is  used,  and  also  a  small  sliding 
door,  to  be  put  into  use  when  only  the  peel  is  used 
for  filling  the  oven.  On  the  tiles  of  the  travelling- 
plate  are  suitable  marks  which  make  impressions  on 
the  bread. 

16,610,  Fastenings  for  Doors.  J.  Turner. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved  combina¬ 
tion  of  door-bolt,  and  bar  and  door-chain.  The 
chain  is  attached  to  a  loop,  or  ear,  in  a  staple  fixed 
to  the  door-post,  the  length  of  the  chain  being  just 
sufficient  to  allow  the  sliding-piece  to  be  withdrawn 
from  its  bearings  when  the  door  is  shut  close.  When 
the  chain  and  bolt  are  not  in  use  the  bolt  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  supplementary  loop,  which  is  a  more 
sightly  and  compact  position. 

15,664,  Paint  for  Ships’  Bottoms.  J.  Baynes 
and  others. 

By  means  of  this  invention  paints,  in  which  car- 
bolate  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients,  are  rolled  and  mixed  by  special  mills  ;  and 
the  paint  is  designed  to  be  used  over  a  priming 
composition,  to  prevent  actual  contact  between  the 
iron  of  the  ship’s  hull  and  the  copper  in  the  paint. 

15,613,  Water  Waste-preventing  Cisterns- 
T.  Panario. 

According  to  this  patent  the  cisterns  are  fitted 
with  appliances  so  that  the  bends  of  the  syphons 
with  which  they  are  generally  fitted,  and  by  which 
they  are  emptied,  may  always  be  above  the  upper 
edges  of  the  sides  of  the  cisterns,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  any  waste  of  water  can  be  created 
by  a  continuous  flow  through  the  syphons. 

10,518,  Whitewash  Brushes.  C.  H.  Hobbs. 

According  to  this  invention,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  separating  or  “forking”  of  the  bristles  or 
fibres,  a  small  piece  is  inserted  so  that  the  bunches 
of  bristles  or  fibres  have  a  smaller  thickness  at  the 
onds  than  they  have  in  the  central  part,  and  the 
root-ends  of  the  bristles  are  covered  by  a  band, 
which  is  firmly  nailed  to  this  piece,  the  object  of 
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11,668,  Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings. 
Bastucchi. 

According  to  this  patent,  a  pasty  mass  of  cement 
and  magnesite,  with  which  the  desired  colouring 
has  been  mixed,  is  plastered  on  to  the  walls  or 
ceiling  with  an  ordinary  plastering-trowel  ;  it  is 
then  faced-up,  smoothed,  and  decorated,  and  glazed 
or  polished  with  a  hot  iron.  A  marblod  appearance 
can  be  obtained  by  a  clouded  colouring  of  the  mass. 
The  advantages  of  using  the  hot  iron  are  many  :  a 
higher  glaze  is  produced,  greater  durability,  and 
the  surface  may  be  washed  over  with  wator.  The 
walls  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease  germs, 
and  the  plastering  is  especially  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  and  hospitals. 

NBW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  16. — 14,567,  C.  Thomerson,  Fixing  Head  and 
other  Pipes  against  Walls,  &c.— 14,590,  H.  Groves 
and  J.  Stewart,  Electric  Bells. 

Sept.  17. — 14,643,  H.  Torrance,  jun.,  Portland 
Cement. —  14,648,  G.  Bailey,  Bakers’  Ovens.  — 
14,653,  A.  Clay,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles. — 14,664, 
A.  Rockwell,  Door-bell  Mechanism. 

Sept.  18. — 14,687,  H.  Sanderson  and  C.  Ehlers, 
Reversible  Windows.  —  14,702,  J.  Bradshaw, 
Chimney-pot  or  Top.— 14,706,  J.  Morris,  Venti¬ 
lator. — 14,723,  F.  Fehse,  Decorative  Tiles,  &c. — 
14,733,  D.  Nicoll,  Waterproof  Slabs  and  Blocks. — 
14,739,  J.  Sim,  Fittings  for  Doors  and  Windows. 

Sept.  19. — 14,766,  W.  Snelgrove  and  W.  Avery, 
Door-checking  Brackets  and  Fittings.— W.  Snel¬ 
grove  and  W.  Avery,  Fastenings  and  Guards  for 
Doors. — 14,778,  J.  Macmeikan,  Coping  Bricks. — 
14,772,  A.  Haughton,  Gates,  Doors,  &c.— 14,787, 
A.  Mitchell,  Joint  for  Drain-pipes,  &c.— 14,808,  A. 
Black,  Lead  Water-pipes.  — 14,797,  R.  Barton, 
Paints,  &c. 

Sept.  20. — 14,883,  A.  Tattersall,  Jointed  Brace 
for  BoriDg  Holes  in  Corners.— 14.853,  A.  Dunbar, 
Splitting,  Dressing,  or  Planing  Wood.— 14,863,  A. 
Planner  and  L.  Hakeman,  Distemper  Colouring. — 
14,877,  H.  James,  Girders  for  Bridges. 

Sept.  21. — 14,889,  A.  French  and  J.  Gordon, 
White  Lead. —14,899,  A.  Morrison  and  M.  Ingram, 
Water-closet. — 14,915,  T.  Harris,  Stoves  or  Fire¬ 
places. — 14,936,  S.  AiDge,  Carpenter's  Cramp. 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,266,  A.  Brown  and  H.  Bruce,  Pivots  and 
Fittings  for  Swing  Windows  or  Sashes.— 9,662,  J. 
Morrell,  House  Sinks  and  Drains.  — 12,942,  J. 
Howie,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns.  — 12^949,  J. 
Armstrong,  Cisterns.  &c.— 13,046,  W.  Bramwell, 
Chimney-tops.— 13,153,  F.  Barnett,  Ventilating 
and  Purifying  Sewers,  Drains,  &c.— 13,380,  G. 
Zaehmann,  Door-lock.— 13.767,  F.  Lane,  Horizontal 
Sawing  Machinery.— 13,915,  T.  Kershaw,  Door¬ 
knobs  or  Door  Furniture.— 13,961,  A.  Brooko- 
Hunt,  Door  knobs. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Oven  to  Oppoiition  for  Two  Motif  he, 

15,223,  S.  Russell,  Window-fastening.— 15,469, 
G.  Beck  and  E.  Hancock,  Scaffolding,  &c. — 15,668, 
W.  Smith,  Wood  Planing-machines.— 15,722,  w! 
Taylor,  Step-ladders.— 16,846,  C.  Allen  and  Others^ 
Glazing. — 17,257,  W.  Cussans,  Imitation  Garble 
Mosaics.— 2,827,  W.  Williams,  Wood  Paving.— 
5,942,  J.  Oldroyd,  Window-fasteners.— 5,959,  R. 
Home,  Fastening  for  Sash-windows.— 11,970,  A. 
Martin,  Machines  for  Moulding  or  Impressing 
Wood,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

8bi>t.  23. — By  Humbbrt,  8on,  &  Flint. 

Bushev,  Herts. — Enclosure  off.  building  land,  con¬ 
taining  9a  3r.  ....  ..  . £] ,710 

r.  villa  residence  in  Park-rd .  350 

A  plot  of  f.  building  land  .  J57 

Sbpt.  24.— By  Ruilby,  Son,  A  Vinb.  ’ 
8omers-town— 12,  8tibbington-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs  e  r 

£15,  r.  £72.  16s.  p.a . ’ 

Holloway— 6,  Quecn's-sq.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  4« 

r.  £24.  Is.  p.a.  .  150 

Bv  Fa*  nk  Jolly  &  Co. 

Forest-gate— 63,  Dames-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  £7 

r.  £28  p.a . *  250 

Upton  Park,  Boleyn-rd.— Two  plots  of  f.  building 

land .  ”  6Q 

Wapping— 1  to  10,  Mary's-pl.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £06, 

r.  £153.  8s.  p.a .  375 

By  J.  Bakee  A  Sons. 

Ealing— 5,  Craven-gdns.,  u.t.  8b  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  6s., 

7.  £60  p.a .  725 

By  J.  Jacobs  &  Sons. 

Brompton— 22.  Michaels-grove,  u.t.  38  yr\,  g.r. 

.£1»0Ar:  *10°  P-" .  1,000 

27,  Michaels-grove,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r.  £100 
13,  Montpelier- sq.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  £15,  r.  £90  1,0j° 


*nd  45,  Beauehamp-pb,  u.t.  341  yrs  c  r 

£17. 12s.,  r.  £123  p.a.  ...! . 

Knightsbridga— The  “  Paxton  Head,”  u.t.  6i  yrs' 

"  *■  £100,  r.  £200  p.a .  409 

By  E.  Kbttlby  &  Co. 

Leytonstone— 6  to  10,  Arthur-ter.,  u.t.  75  yrs.  tr  r 

£11.  I2s.,  r.  £98  p.a .  ........... 

8bi>t.  26. — By  Nbwbon  4  Habding. 

Clerkenwell— 12,  Albemarle-st.,  f.,  r.  £45  p  a . 

Canonbury — 12  and  13,  Northampton. grove,  f.  r. 

£56  o.a . 

Stoke  Newington— 160  &  162,  Albion-rd.,  f ,,r  £80 

P-a . 

Hackoey—  f  g  r.  of  £14  p.a.,  reversion  in  71  yrs. ... 

Balls  Pond— 90,  Balls  Pond-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs’  p  r 

£8.  8s.,  r.  £45  p.a . 

Highbury — No.  84,  Highbury  New-pk.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g  r  £15,  e.r.  £150  p.a . 

New  Southgate— 7,  Southgate-villas,  f.,  r.  £5o  p.a’.! 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Kennington— 3  to  21  (odd),  Thonms-st.,  u.t.  76 yrs. 

g.r.  £56,  r.  £351  p  a . .  2,100 

Kent-road— l  to  4.  Hvndman-st..  u.t.  65  vrs. 

(J.r.  £16. 

11  to  19,  Aldred-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £30.  15s  . 

r.  £163.  16s.  p.a .  499 

29,  Now  Cross-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs,,  g.r.  £8.  ibs.,  e.r. 

£50  p.a . .  429 

Forest  Hill— 43  to  51  (odd),  8tanstead-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£130  p.a .  j  220 

Strand— 16  &  17,  Maiden-lane,  and  8,‘  Builin-ct."  ’ 
u.t.  7\  yrs.,  g.r.  £170.  r.  £271  p.a.... 

By  E.  Holswobth. 

8tratford — 37  and  39,  Norfolk-ter.,  u.t  92  yrs  s  r 

£7,  r.  £16.  16s.  p  a . ’ . 190 

61  and  63,  Norfolk-ter.,  u.t.  92  yrs..  g.r,  £7  r 

£16. 16s.  p.a . _  .  *  240 

By  Fabrbbothkb,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 
Southgate— 4  to  8,  Broomfield-villas,  f.,  r.  £140  p.a.  3 ,830 
10,  11,  and  12,  Broomfield-villas,  f.,  r.  £102  p.a...  1,350 

4,  Fairyiew-ter.,  f.,  r.  £22  p.a .  300 

Sstt.  27.— By  Pkothbbok  A  Morris. 

St.  John's  Wood — 33,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs..  g  r 

£12-  . 850 

By  C.  4  H.  White. 

Bermondsey— 83.  St.  James's-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.  g.r. 

£3,  r.  £33.  16s . . . * .  320 

[Contraction*  used  in  this  list.  — F.g! r.'  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent :  r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r! 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ac.] 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Octobbb  7. 

Society  of  Engineers.  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham  oa 
Pin-connected  r.  Rivetted  Bridges.”  7-30  p.m. 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Opening  Address  bv 
the  President  (Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade).  }  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  (Carpenters’  Hall).— 
Monthly  Meeting.  8  p.m.  ' 

Friday,  Octobbb  11. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Society  (Westminster  Palace 
•-e»);_?r0-feB?°LJobn  *erry>  F.R.S.  (President  Elect). 
Mechanical  Engineering  in  Electrical  Industries 


lisctllanta. 


p.a. 


8,  Alfred. st.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r.  £70  p.a. 

12,  Montpelier-at.,  u.t.  16J  yrs.,  g.r.  £21.  6s.,  r. 

£10J  p.a .  .  35Q 

6  and  7,  Norih-tcr.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  £18.  ibs.', 

r.  £180  p.a .  91o 

Sbpt.  25. — By  Baxtbr,  Paynb,  A  Lbpphb. 

Bickley,  Kent— “  8outh  Lawn  ”  and  2a.,  f . 4  000 

Bromley,  London-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land . 2’"30 

“Westfield  Cottage,"  f.,  e.r.  £75  p.a . aio 

By  C.  R.  Cross. 

North  Kensington,  8winbrook-rd. — A  rental  of  £30 

p.a  ,  u.t.  77  yrs .  079 


Guildhall  Improvements.— At  a  cost  ap¬ 
proaching  2,0001.,  improvements  of  a  structural 
character  are  now  being  effected  at  the  Guild- 
ball,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  A.  M.  Peebles.  The  object  of  the 
alterations  is. chiefly  to  make  a  worthy  approach 
to  the  magnificent  council  chamber  designed 
by  the  late  City  Architect,  Sir  Horace  Jones. 
When  the  works  are  completed,  members  will 
no  longer  be  compelled  to  elbow  their  way 
sideways  up  some  narrow  side  steps,  with  the 
300  prospect  of  a  complete  block  at  the  other  end 
The  brass  entrance-gates,  with  their  griffins  and" 
other  ornamental  designs,  will  no  longer  be 
obscured  from  view.  There  will  be  a  wide 
lobby,  through  which  members  will  pass  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  Court  of  Common 
Council,  and  the  latter  will  be  approached  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps.  The  additional  space 
needed  in  consequence  of  these  desirable  im¬ 
provements  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
certain  offices  that  have  hitherto  immediately 
faced  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.—  City 
Press .  y 

Ihe  Canal  between  the  Rivers  Obi  and 
Janisey. — According  to  advice  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  works  on  tbe  canal  system  for  connect¬ 
ing  the  Obi  and  the  Janisey  are  being  vigorously- 
prosecuted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be 
completed  by  next  spring.  This  canal  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  Southern  Siberia.  The 
Government  has  decided  upon  constructing  a 
railway,— 280  versts  in  length,— uniting  the  Obi 
and  the  Volga,  and  has  further  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  plan  for  its  ultimate  extension  to  the 
River  Kama,  a  distance  of  75  versts. 
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The  New  York  Streets.— The  report  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  Street  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  for  the  years  1887  and  1888,  which  has 
just  been  published,  contains  some  interesting 
items  of  information,  and  perhaps  none  more  so 
than  the  following,  which  shows  how  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  city  suffer  from  continual  dis¬ 
turbance.  During  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  98  miles  of  gas-mains  were  laid,  28-58 
miles  of  trench  opened  for  subways,  37 '9  miles 
of  salt-water  pipes  laid,  10,500  lineal  feet  of 
double  tramway  track  laid,  17,973  excavations 
made  for  house- connexions,  15  42  miles  of 
water-pipe  laid,  and  712  miles  of  sewers  con¬ 
structed,  while  the  excavations  for  repairs  to 
sewers  and  water-pipes  were  almost  innumer¬ 
able.  Some  interesting  figures  are  also 
given  in  the  report  as  to  the  cost  of 
street  -  cleaning.  Comparing  1888  with  1882, 
the  increase  of  population  was  320,000,  or 
26  per  cent. ;  that  in  miles  of  streets  swept 
17,818,  and  in  loads  of  material  collected 
420,546.  The  cost  of  cleaning  the  streets  per 
mile  has  been  reduced  since  1882  from  40  dols. 
33  cents  to  29  dols.  33  cents,  and  per  load  of 
material  collected  from  90  dols.  24  cents,  to 
81  dols.  67  cents.  This  shows  a  decrease  since 
1882  of  11  dols.  per  mile,  or  27  per  cent.,  in 
street  cleaning,  and  per  load  of  material  col¬ 
lected  a  decrease  of  8  dols.  57  cents,  or  9i  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  sweeping  by  day-work  above 
Fourteenth-street  was  1  dol.  8  cents  per  load, 
or  11  dols.  18  cents  per  mile  in  1882.  In  1888, 
it  was  87  cents  per  load,  or  8  dols.  64  cents  per 
mile.  To  collect  and  remove  a  cartload  of  snow 
in  1882  cost  93  cents,  and  in  1888  95  cents. 
The  cost  of  final  disposal  of  ashes,  garbage, 
and  sweepings,  not  including  supervision,  waB 
21  cents  per  cartload  in  1882  and  18  cents  in 
1888.  In  1888,  1,259,459  dols.  was  granted  for 
cleaning  the  streets  of  New  York,  while  the 
actual  amount  expended  was  1,255,880  dols. 

Chapel  at  Ruthin.— The  memorial  stone 
of  the  new  Welsh  Presbyterian  Chapel  and 
Schoolroom,  Ruthin,  North  Wales,  was  laid 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  building  will  occupy 
a  site  in  Well-street.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
The  chapel  is  to  seat  450  persons,  and 
the  sittings  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  circular 
theatre  form,  with  an  isacouatic  curve  from 
the  pulpit,  with  stepped  aisles  leading  to 
the  body.  The  seats  and  other  fittings  are  to 
be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  together  with  the 
pulpit  and  deacons’  pew.  The  schoolroom, 
41  ft.  6  in.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  is  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  chapel,  with  a  minister’s  vestry, 
14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  also  a  lavatory,  book-closet,  and 
other  conveniences,  all  in  easy  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  communicating  with  the  chapel  by 
means  of  a  passage.  Below  is  the  cellar,  con¬ 
taining  boiling-room,  heating  cellar  and  coals, 
provided  with  sinks,  boiler,  cooking-range,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is 
to  be  in  one  6pan  of  54  ft.  (inside  measurement), 
supported  by  stained  pitch-pine  hammer-beam 
principals.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  of  local 
stone,  with  limestone  dressings, and  are  plastered 
internally,  having  the  jambs  and  archeB  of  win¬ 
dow  openings  blocked  in  ashlar  courses.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Williams,  of  Liverpool, 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  is  now  being 
carried  out,  and  whose  plans  and  specifications 
were  accepted  in  competition.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  builder,  of  Corwen.  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  land,  will  not  exceed  2,000Z. 

Cardiff. — On  September  24  the  old  church  of 
St.  John’s  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  a 
commemoration-service  being  held  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  Dean  of  Llandaff  preached. 
The  galleries  have  been  cleared  away,  and  two 
new  aisles  added,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side.  The  roof  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired.  The  old  plastering  in  the 
panels  has  been  taken  away  and  wood  substi¬ 
tuted,  but  nearly  all  the  old  oak  principal 
rafters  have  been  made  use  of  again,  as  well  as 
the  ribs  which  show  in  the  nave  and  old  aisle 
roofs.  The  tower-arch  has  been  opened  out. 
The  two  new  aisles  will  accommodate  about 
550.  Messrs.  Shepton  &  Sons  were  the  builders. 
The  tile  floors  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Godwin 
&  Sons,  Withington.  Messrs.  Kempson  & 
Fowler,  of  Llandaff,  are  the  architects. 

Seizure  of  an  Obelisk  for  Debt.— A 
curious  case  of  seizing  an  obelisk  for  debt  has 
occurred  in  Austria,  a  firm  of  carriers  at  Bozen 
having  seized  the  cases  containing  the  obelisk 
which  was  to  be  erected  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Ortler  mountain,  3,900  metres  in  height,  on 
the  frontier  between  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  upon 
a  claim  for  transport. 


Plumbers’  Company.— At  the  Quarterly 
Court,  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Monday  last, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop  was  re-elected  Master,  Mr. 
Chas.  Hudson  was  re-elected  Warden,  and  Mr. 
Philip  Wilkinson,  architect,  was  elected  Renter 
Warden,  for  the  current  year.  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  Ainslie 
Common,  F.R.S.,  were  elected  Stewards.  A 
requisition,  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  Principal  of 
the  University  College  for  South  Wales  and 
Monmouth,  and  a  large  number  of  architects 
and  leading  citizens,  was  presented,  desiring 
that  Cardiff  should  be  created  a  centre  for  the 
examination  and  registration  of  plumbers,  in 
accordance  with  the  Company’s  general  system. 
The  Court  resolved  to  comply  with  the  requisi¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  resolved  to  award  prizes  to 
successful  students  in  the  plumbing  classes  in 
thirteen  provincial  towns.  Communications 
were  reported  from  fifty-five  boards  of  guardians 
and  sanitary  authorities  expressing  approval  of 
the  registration  system,  and  stating  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  had 
resolved  to  employ  registered  plumbers  in  the 
buildings  under  their  control. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — While  business 
in  the  English  iron  market  has  been  somewhat 
checked  by  the  high  prices,  and  the  practice  of 
withholding  important  contracts  immediately 
before  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  values  continues.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Scotch  maker's  irons,  which  have 
gone  up  again  this  week,  to  the  extent  of  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  accompanied  by  a 
further  rise  in  the  warrant  market.  Middles¬ 
brough  pig  has  advanced  6d.  a  ton,  and  west 
coast  Bessemer  iron,  Is.  Late  rates  are  fully 
maintained  in  Lancashire  and  the  Midland  dis¬ 
tricts.  Manufactured  iron  remains  fairly 
active,  and  stiff  in  price.  Another  2s.  6d. 
advance  is  reported  from  the  north,  and  Welsh 
bars  have  been  put  up  5s.  a  ton.  Tinplates  are 
more  animated,  and  3d.  per  box  dearer.  Trade 
in  steel  is  slightly  more  limited  than  it  has 
recently  been,  but  prices  are  hardening  not¬ 
withstanding,  which,  seeing  the  advancing  ten¬ 
dency  in  pig-iron,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A 
fairly  large  amount  of  new  work  is  offering  to 
shipbuilders.  Engineers  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  and  go  on  working  briskly. — Iron. 

A  Water-Logged  Country. — It  is  a  some¬ 
what  startling  proposition  to  put  forward  that 
the  network  of  railway  embankments  and  roads 
which  British  enterprise  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  India  has  conduced  in  some  measure  to 
spread  disease  and  death  among  the  native 
population.  There  can  be  doubt,  however,  that 
if  the  matter  be  thoroughly  investigated,  the 
fact  will  be  found  to  be  as  stated.  The  question 
has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  front  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
for  Bengal,  Dr.  Gregg,  who,  struck  by  the 
terrible  mortality  from  malarial  fever  in  his 
province,  and  by  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  deaths  from  this  cause  year  by  year,  sought 
to  grapple  with  the  problem.  His  conclusion 
practically  amounts  to  this,  that  the  roads, 
bunds,  and  embankments  that  form  a  network 
over  Be.igal,  are  simply  water-logging  an  already 
imperfectly  drained  country.  The  point  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  of  those  responsible  for  railway 
construction  in  India. — Indian  Engineer. 

Amsterdam. — The  Municipality  of  Amster¬ 
dam  appears  to  be  actively  engaged  in  com¬ 
peting  with  its  rival  ports,  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp.  The  works  on  the  new  canal  that  is 
to  connect  this  port  with  the  Rhine  are  being 
pushed  actively  forward,  and  they  are  to  be 
completed  seven  years  earlier  than  calculated. 
Work  is  also  carried  on  with  the  locks  at  the 
end  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  at  Ymuiden,  the 
completion  of  which  would  no  doubt  greatly 
improve  Dutch  trade. 

Salters’  Hall. — The  principal  rooms  of  the 
Hall  belonging  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Salters,  in  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  E.C.,  including  the 
large  banqueting  -  hall,  are  now  undergoing 
entire  redecoration.  The  work  is  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Norman,  &  Co.,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  Surveyor  to  the 
Company. 

New  Railway  Station  at  Kiel. — A  new 

large  railway  station  is  to  be  built  at  Kiel, 
the  traffic  having  increased  in  the  old  station 
very  heavily  of  late  years.  However,  the  final 
plans  have  not  yet  been  adopted.  Most  pro¬ 
bably  the  building  will  be  raised  upon  the  old 
site. 


A  Canal  through  Italy.  —  The  Italian 

engineer,  Signor  Vittorio  Bocca,  has  submitted 
a  plan  to  the  Italian  Government  for  a  canal 
through  Italy,  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  canal  is  to  start  from  Montalto  di 
Castro,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  passing  through 
the  peninsula  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
ending  on  the  east  coast  at  Fano.  The  canal  is 
to  have  a  length  of  200  kilometres,  a  breadth  of 
80  metres,  and  a  depth  of  12  metres,  so  that 
it  would  be  passable  by  the  largest  ships. 
By  this  canal  the  great  important  provinces 
of  Rome,  Grosseto,  Siena,  Arezzo,  Perugia, 
Pesaro,  and  Ancona  will  become  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  swampy 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  canal 
runs  are  to  be  laid  dry  and  even  for  agriculture, 
including  the  lakes  Bolsena,  Chiusi,  and  Monte- 
pulciana,  whereby  an  area  of  450  square  miles 
of  land  are  to  be  reclaimed.  The  time  for 
carrying  out  this  project  is  estimated  at  six 
years,  and  the  cost  at  25,000,000Z. 

Projected  Canal  in  Sweden. — A  project 
is  under  consideration  in  Sweden  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  the  large  lake 
Veneru,  in  Central  Sweden,  to  the  Cattegat. 
The  canal  would  connect  the  two  towns  of 
Uddevalla  and  Wenersborg,  and  be  important  to 
the  wood  and  iron  export  trade  in  Central 
Sweden.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  25  kilo¬ 
metres,  with  8  kilometres  of  lakes.  The  depth 
is  to  be  7  metres,  allowing  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  of  3,000  tons.  There  are  to  be  locks 
116  metres  in  length  and  15  in  width. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 
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toot  oub« 
. load 


..fathom 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . 

Teak,  K.l . 

Seauoia,  U.S . 

Ash,  Cauada . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Kim  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Cauada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsic . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . 

Deala,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst..,8td.l00 

,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd . 

K'Sft  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  ... 

„  2nd . 

„  white 

Bwedish  . . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . . . 

,,  ,,  2nd . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ao . 

„  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Batteus,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.,  1  in., 

pared.  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

HonJuras,  Ac . 

Mahogany t  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  „  . . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey . ton 

Rose.  Rio. . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 
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0  0  16  0  0 


0  0  17  0  0 


26  0 
17  10 
10  10 


00  11  0  0 


6  10  0  8  10  0 


0  0  18  0  0 


foot  0  0  4i  0  0  5 


4* 

o  6* 
■  64 


0  0  4i  0  0  64 


0  0  64  0  0 


4  0  0  13  0  0 


16  0  0  20  0  0 


14  0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  6  0  1  0 


0  0  4*  0  0  64 


METALS. 

Iboit— Pig,  in  Scotland . ton  0  0  i 

Bar,  Welsh,  iH  London .  6  O  ( 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  6  10  ( 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  7  0  i 

Coprsa— 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton  47  10  i 

Best  selected  .  46  10  I 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0  i 

Chili,  bars  .  43  0  I 

Ybllow  Metal . lb.  0  0 

Lbaii  Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  11 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  12  i 

Sheet,  English  .  14  0  ( 

Tin— Straits  .  69  6  i 

Australian  .  90  10  ' 

English  Ingots .  91  0 

Rars  .  95  0  1 

Refined .  96  0 

Zino— English  sheet  . ton  24  0  i 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  21  12 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 27  10 

Ceylon  .  24  0  i 

Palm,  Lagos  .  28  0  I 

Hapeseed,  English  pale  .  31  10  i 

,,  browu  . .  30  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 26  10 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0 

Lubricating,  D.8 .  6  0 

,,  refined  .  7  0 

TiB— Stockholm . barrel  1  5 

Archangel  .  0  16 
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CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Brick  and  Pipe  8ewers,  Ac . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

New  Sewers  and  Street  Works . 

Additional  W.C.’s,  Ac  ,  Homerton  Infirmary 

Main  Wator.pipes,  Hydrants,  Ac . 

New  Cemetery  .  . 

Small  Cottato  . 

Billiard  Room,  Ac.,  Worthing  . 

Fire  Ma<ns  and  Hydrants  . 

Brokon  Granite  and  Gravel . 

Sewerage  Works  . 

Padded  Rooms  at  Infirmary  . 

Broken  Granite  . ’  . 

York  Paving  Stone  . . 

Branch  Library  ....  . 

Building  Works . 

Bakehouse  and  Oven . 

Purchase  and  Pulling-down  Building  Materials 

Main  Drainage  Extension  . 

Railway  Footbridges . 

Belief  Lino,  Bristol . 

Foundations,  A<  ,  Adtuirsltv  Buildings  .. 

Broken  Granite . 

New  Offices . 

Buildings  at  Chatham,  Eastbourne,  Ac. 

Four  Brick-built  Huts,  Ac.,  Sbornoliffe 


By  whom  Required. 


St.  Mary  Abbott’s  (Kt 
Kington)  Vestry  .. 
Willesden  Local  Board 

Mile  End  Vestry . 

Hackney  Union  . 

Chippenham  R.S.A. 
Lymington  Burial  Bd. 
Hornsey  Local  Board  ... 


Chelmsford  Union  . 

East  Barnet  Valley 
Local  Board  ..... 

East  Ham  Local  Board 
Lambeth  Guardians  .. 
Enfield  Local  Board  ... 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Battersea  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  Commissioners  ... 
St.  Mary  (Islington) 
Guardians 


do. 


School  Bd.  for  London 
West  Ham  Council  ... 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Gravesend  U.P.  A . 

Gloucester  Gaslight  Co.  I  W.  B.  Wood . 

Salvation  Army  .  J.  W.  Dunford... 

War  Department .  I  Official  . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

O.  Claude  Robson  .... 

J.  M.  Knight . 

W.  Barnett  . 

C.  Doswell . 

J.  Lemon  . 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade  . 

A.  Broad  . 

F.  Chancellor  . 


G.  W.  Brumell . 

W.  n.  Savage  . 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  . 
Official 


do. 


Wm.  Smith  .. 
do. 


Official  . 

Lewis  Angell... 

Official  . 

do. 
do. 


Oct.  12th 
Oct.  14th 
do. 


Oct.  16th 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  17th 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  21st 
Oct.  22nd 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  23rd 
Oct.  21th 
Nov.  5th 
Not  stated 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertii 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  i 


under  this  heading  must 
Thuredayt.'] 


BECKENHAM. — For  the  formation  of  new  roads  at 
South  Beckenham  — estimate  A.  for  Mr.  W.  8.  Forster, 
and  estimate  B,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Price.  Messrs.  Beeston  & 
Burmester,  architects  and  surveyors,  30,  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  61,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn-fields,  W.C. 

_  ,  ,  Estimate  A.  Estimate  B. 

Collingback . £1,700  0  0  £700  0  0 

Jones  &  Arnvtstead .  1,300  0  0  .  600  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson  .  1,219  0  0  ...  592  0  0 

A.  Marshall .  1,222  0  0  696  13  2 

W .  A  J .  Woodham  .  1,173  7  4  696  10  6 

Thos.  Lanbury  .  1,131  15  0  632  17  0 

R.  Maxwell .  1,084  0  0  655  0  0 

Peill  &  8ons .  900  0  0  460  0  0 

Mid  Kent  BuildiDg  Works*  930  0  0  .  425  0 

Wm.  Nicholls  (received  too 

late)  .  1,203  0  0  563  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  shopand  offices  in  Bell* 
alley,  London- wall,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  John  Morgan  & 
s’'"°  Mr.  E.  Bennstt,  architect,  1,  Lawrence-lane, 


E°c!' 

Drew  &  Cadtnsn  ... 

Q-  Payne  . 

Dove  Bros . 

J.  Chappell 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood 

Lascnlles  A  Co . 

Brass  Bros . 

Harris  &  Wardrop 
Ashby  Bros. . 

K.  Lawrence  &  Sons 


£2,019  0  0 
1,675  0  0 
1,615  0  0 
1,697  0  0 
1,690  0  0 
1,653  0  0 
1,497  0  0 
1,480  0  0 
1,472 
1,472 


DOVERCOURT. — For  building  a  house  on  the  Lee- 
road  for  Mr.  T.  B  Daniell.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect, 
Cups-chambcr,  Colchester : — 

Grimwood  &  Son,  Sudbury . £489  0  0 

Saunders  A  8on,  Dedham .  390  0  0 

Mead  A  VVillsher,  Dovercourt  .  376  0  0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  .  347  0  0 

F.  Dupont  (accepted) .  317  o  0 


FENNY  STRATFORD.  —  For  the  erection  of  new 
schools  for  the  School  Board  for  Fenny  Stratford.  Mr. 
W.  Hull,  architect,  St.  Giles’a-street,  Northampton: — 

Marriott.  High  Barnet  . £4,246  0  0 

Rollaston,  Eastbourne  .  3  497  0  0 

Orchard  A  Son,  Baubnry  .  3  ants  n  n 

Yerril,  Leighton  Buzzurd . 

Grist,  Bierton  . 

J.  S.  Kimberly,  Banbury . 

Hicbinbotham,  Northampton  .. 

Heath,  Towcester .  . 

Claridgo  A  Bloxbam,  Banbury 
J.  T.  Wingrove,  Northampton 
II.  W.  Welsh,  Fenny  Stratford 

Ellwood  &  8oa,  Sandy  . 

Will  •  <>tt  A  Son,  Cambridge . 

8.  Hipwell,  Wisbech  . 

R.  Finnigan,  Northampton . 

H.  Martin,  Northampton  . 


3,379  0 
3,376  0 
3,317  0 
3.300  0 
3,200  0 
3,147  0 
3,143  0 
3,075  0 
2,994  0  ' 
2,987  0 
2,979  0  ' 


''  GRAVESEND.— For  the  orection  of  new  offices  and 
|  paving  cellars,  at  the  Wellington  Brewery,  for  Mrs.  E. 

Walker.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  Laurence 
'  Pountney-hill,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
“  Alexander  H.  Kinder,  31,  Clements-laue,  E.C.  .— 

..£879  0  0 


Patman  A  Fotberingham  (accepted)  1,439  0  0 
Scott  .  1,327  0  0 

LONDON. — .For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Salva- 
tion  Army  “  Citadel  ”  buildings,  for  General  Booth,  in 
V\ood-green.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

8immonds,  Reading  . £1,552  0  0 

Brown  A  Swatland.  New  Southgate..  1,497  0  0 

Martin  A|Barclay,  Battersea .  1,470  0  0 

Brown  A  Harris,  Bloomsbnry .  1,445  0  0 

Bardie,  Glengall-road,  S.E .  1,428  0  0 

Whitehead  A  Co.,  Clapbam-road .  1,395  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonetone  .  1,393  0  0 

Robson,  Lewisham .  1,331  0  0 

Donbleday,  Kingsland  .  1,350  0  0 

Lobb  A  Oliver,  New  Southgate  .  1,299  0  0 

Bacon,  Croydon  .  1,220  0  0 

Jarvis,  Banbury  .  1,150  0  n 

Ellwood  A  8on,  Sandy  (accepted)  ...  1,150  0 


LONDON. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  three 
warehouses  in  Beech-street,  Barbican,  for  Mr.  C.  B. 
Ingram.  Messrs.  Beeston  A  Burmester.  architects,  30, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  J 
Brown,  61,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C  — 

. a,ai  - 

T.  L.  Green  .  5499 

Colls  A  Son  ’ 


Patman  A  Fotherii 

Mark  Gentry  ..  . 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . 

Simpson  A  Son . 

Brass  A  Son  . 

J.  Anley  (accepted)  . 


6,380  0 
5,350  0 
6,323  0 
6,184  0 
6,100  0 
6,073  0 


..£3,618 
3,678  0  O 
3,662  O  0 
3,647  0  O 


LONDON,  -lor  pulling  down  ami  rebnildingthe"  Eagle” 
tavern,  Farnngdon-road,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  J.  Saddington. 
Messrs  Wylson  A  Long,  architects,  15,  King  William- 
street,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Argent  A  Wood¬ 
ward.  7,  Duke-street,  Adelphi : — 

Patman  A  Fotheringhaui 

Oldrey . 

Leslie  A  Co . 

T.  L.  Green  . 

J.  T.  Chappell  . B,  v  v, 

C.  F.  Kearley  (accepted)  3, ’245  0  0 

LONDON  .—For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “  Manor 
House  '  public. house,  Westbourne-terrace  North,  W.,  for 
C',  .  l8leU  Hr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  17  and  18. 

Basingball  street,  E.C. ;  — 

F.  O  Jelly .  . £1 ,641  0  0 

*  - . .  1.376  0  0 

A.  K.  Nightingale  .  1,268  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co  .  1,180  0  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  .  1  139  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  (accepted)  . ’988  0  0 

Gatfittinge. 


W.  Heath  . 

W.  Winn  . 

Vaughan  A  Brown  . 

•r-  biggs  . 

Buckley  A  Beach  . 


123  10  0 
120  3  3 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the"  Pitts  Head  ’’publio- 
house.  Go.weU-toiid  E.C. ,  for  Mr.  J.  Jouej.  Mr.  Joseph 
, .  Powerscroft-road,  Lower 


architect, 


Needham, 

Clapton  : — 

?•  Brings . £114  0  0 

W.  J.  KeUaway  .  107  0  0 

Burgess  A  Algar  (accepted) .  97  10  0 

Ga’Jiittings . 

Ungar  A  Co . .  30  0  0 

»0N’v7r  F0r  aUerationa  to  the  “Marquis  of 
W  puN'c-h°use,  51  and  52,  Chandos- street.  Mr. 

W.  Beckham  Witherington,  architect,  79,  Mark-lane,  E.C.  • 

, .  839  0  0 

Patuiau  A  Fotheringham  .  773  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  ]7 
Pennant-mews,  Cromwell.'road,  8.W.,  for  Mr.  R.  Smith! 
Messrs  Beeston  A  Burmester,  architects,  30,  Lincoln’s 
lnn-helds,  W.C.  : — 

Kinninmont  A  Sons  . £550  0  0 

T-  L.  Green  . . .  435  q  q 

Macfarlane  Bros,  (accepted)  .  420  0  0 

xj-n^NI)P^'— derations  and  fittings  to  No.  4. 
Billiter-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Partridge  A  Co.  Messrs. 


LONDON.— For  new  stables,  (Ac.,  Sydenham,  for  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  Mr.  A.  11.  Uennell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Vining: — 

Black  A  Son  . £1,098  0  0 

Faulkner .  945  0  0 

Kilby  A  Gayford  .  931  0  0 

8-  Scott  .  898  0  0 

Waddington  A  Co .  7Q5  0  0 


Molton  A  Wallis,  Gravesend 

J.  Wallis  A  80ns,  Maidstone  .  867  0  0 

Rayfield,  N'orthfleet  .  845  0  0 

Gates,  Frindsbury  .  84-4  10  0 

Archer.  Oravesend . 833  0  0 

E.  A  W.  Wallis,  Gravesend  (accepted)  825  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  No.  2,  Chitty-street 
Charlotte-street,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  Howlett.  Mr.  Walter  j! 
Ebbetts,  architect,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C. 

C.  F.  Kearley  . £313  0’ 

W.  D.  Way  .  223  0 

H-  Baylis  .  154  15 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  workshop  and  general 
repairs  to  No.  80.  Greenfield-street,  E.,  for  Mr.  M. 

en.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman! 
street,  E. : — 

Pritchard  . 

Calnsti  A  Co . 

Coulsell  Bros . 

Gladding  . 


228  0  0 


I  LISKEARD  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  and  eom- 
I  pletion  of  .Salvation  Armv  “Fortress,’’  for  General  Booth, 
in  Liskeard.  Mr.  -T.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101, 
1  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Reed,  Plymouth . £674  0  0 

Treheme,  Liskeard .  635  0  0 

Lethbridge  A  Son,  Plymouth .  619  0  0 

Rosekilly,  Gunnislake  .  607  7  7 

Madams,  Liskeard .  649  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  premises  in  Cable-street. 
Shadwpll,  E.,  for  Dr.  F.  E.  Turner.  Mr.  H.  Dow  White 
surveyor,  15,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 

Patman  A  Fotberingham  . £3,173  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  . 2,666  0  0 

Mayo  .  2.449  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co . . .  2,  H8  0  0 

Porter .  2,425  0  0 

Hood  .  2,395  0  0 

Mollctt  (accepted)  .  2,376  0  0 

Hey  wood .  2,184  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  Norland  Chapel, 
Uxbridge-road,  in  order  to  convert  the  same  into  a  8alvation 
Army  “  Fortress.”  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Mannering,  Adam-street,  W.C . £844  10  0 

Donbleday,  Kingsland  .  740  10  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  .  700  10  0 

Martin  A  Barclay,  Battersea* .  450  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  shops  at 
Clapham  Junction,  for  Messrs.  Arding  A  Hobbs.  Messrs. 
Tolley  A  Son.  Architects  : — 

C.  J ewell  . £376  10  0 

Waddington  A  Co.,  Limited .  365  0  0 

Capel  .  308  13  6 

Marriage  (accepted)  .  295  0  0 

LONDON.— For  new  shops  and  premises  at  390  and  392 
Holloway-road,  for  Messrs.  Sheffield  A  Powell.  Mr.  R.’ 
Bennett,  architect,  1,  Lawrence-lane,  E.C. : — 

G.  Parker  . £1,750  0  0 


LONDON.— For  new  shop  and  premises  at  87,  Newing 
ton-causeway,  for  Mr.  William  Shotter.  Mr.  R.  Bennett 
architect,  1,  Lawrence-lane,  E.C. : — 

Messrs.  F.  Sage  A  Co . .  £915  0  0 


T.  L.  Green . 

C.  Horton  (accepted) 


F^r  repaVr,a  t0  No-  3-  Argyle-road,  Ealing, 

3"  “S inn iSd^wIc!*"- *  BUmeater*  arChiteCtS’ 

T-  N^Macc^pted)':::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;; £}%$  ^  °0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  4,  Ennismore-gardens 
Kensington,  exclusive  of  decorations,  for  Lord  Halsbury! 
street  E  C8  •-  ^  arclutect’  3-  8altera’  Hall-court,  Cannon- 
Chas.  Wall,  Chelsea  (no  other  tender)  £275  0  0 

LONDON.-For  alterations.  Ac.,  at  the  “Sols  Arms.” 
Hampitcad-road,  for  Mr  McCarthy.  Messrs.  Furniss  A 
Itiorpe,  architects,  Kentish-town - 

An!e7  . ! . £2.269  0  0 

®cnrener  .  2.263  n  n 

Tomes  . 

Gould  A  Brand  . 

Voller  (accepted) . . 


2,184  0 
2,174  0 
2,159  0 


LONDON.— For  building  two  warehouses 
street.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect 

Anley . 

[No  competition.] 


1  Worship- 
£2,800  0  0 


nrLC^N  n°iP'~ building  warehouse  in  the  City-road. 
Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect :—  1 

Anl0L . . £1,050  0  0 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Golden  Eagle” 
public  -  house,  Marylebone  -  lane.  Messrs.  Furness  A 
Thorpe,  architects :— 

Armitage  A  Hodgon  . 

Patman  A  Fotheringtou 

Voller .  .......... 

8crivener  A  Co . 

Toms  . 


,.  £1,569 
,.  1,451 

.  1,248 
.  1,239 
.  1,211 
.  1,180 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  1 
lock-road,  City-road  :  — 

Downs  . 

Bellington . . 


Brewery  Tap,”  1 


LONDON. —  For  additions  and  alterations  at  the 
Queens  Head”  tavern,  Theobald’s  -  road.  Messrs 
Gibson,  architects,  40,  Great  James-' 


Alexander 

Beal . . . 

Mattock  Br09. 
Anley . . 


. £1,990 

....  1,880 
....  1,840 
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r-  LONDON. — For  new  Vestry  Hall  and  Offices  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  at  St.  Martin’a-place. 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect,  33,  King-street,  W.  C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Woodward  &  Pollard  : — 


R  Hockley  &  Son  . 

S.  &  W.  Pattinson. 

T.  L.  Green . 

Brass  &  Sou . 

G.  Stephenson . 

T.  Klbington  . 

Garli'k  .k  Horton  . 
Kirk  A  Randall  ... 

Allen  A  Boos  . 

Stephens  A  Bastow. 
B.  E.  Nightingale  . 
Lawrence  A  Son  .... 

E.  Toms  . 

J.  T.  Chappell  .... 

I).  Charteris  . 

Peto  Bros . 

Lobb  A  Olver . 

Mowiem  A  Co . 


£28,200  0  0 
27,971  0  0 
27,623  0  0 
27,553  0  0 
27,292  0  0 
27,250  0  0 
26,990  0  0 
26,729  0  0 
25,619  0  0 
25,675  0  0 
25,560  0  0 
25,613  0  0 
25,436  0  0 
25,390  0  0 
25,242  0  0 
26,187  0  0 
23,538  0  0 
23,206  0  0 


NORBITON.— For  roads  and  sewers,  Ac.,  on  the 
Norbiton  Estate 

Richard  Mayo,  Limited,  Brixton- 

Alfred  B'ine,  Battersea-park-road  ...  £1,160  0  0 

/ .  0.  Qn...  wn.ciiAii  i  n  n 


C.  Oldridge  A  Sous,  Norbiton  .  1,126  0  0 

road,  8.W .  1,100  0  0 

G.  Neal  A  Co.  (Limited),  Wands¬ 
worth  (accepted) .  1,029  0  0 


PORTSMOUTH.  —  For  additions  to  the  “Derby” 
Tavern,  St^mnliaw,  Portsmouth,  for  Mr.  William  Gibb. 
Messrs.  Rake  A  Cogswell,  architects,  Portsea 

D.  W.  Lewis . £660  0  0 

J.  H.  Cork-  . 620  0  0 

Harding  A  Burnett .  612  10  0 

•las.  Croi  kerell .  665  0  0 

T.  P  Hall  .  550  0  0 

F.  White  .  660  0  0 

George  Hoc  h  482  6  4 

8cammell  A  Dowdell  (accepted)  .  460  0  0 


SAFFRON  WALDEN.— For  altering  and  re-seating  in 
>itch-piue  the  Congregational  Chanel,  Abbey  -  lane, 
tfr.  Frederic  H.  Johnson,  Saffron  Walaen,  architect: — 


G.  Whiffin  A  8on . £1,037  0  0 

B.  Dix  .  999  0  0 

Wm.  Bell  A  Sons . 967  0  0 


A.  Rogers 


For  Painting,  Plumbing,  Afc. 

. £271  13  0 


SHEFFIELD. — For  alterations  nnd  additions  to  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  8onth-street,  Sheffield. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall,  architect,  Market-street,  Nottingham. 
Quantities  by  tbo  architect :  — 

George  Longden  &  Son,  Sheffield  ...  £2,010  0 

Thos.  Astling,  Sheffield. .  1,862  13 

John  Cooper,  Nottingham .  1  .*52  0 

John  Chambers  A  Son,  Sheffield .  l.S  O  0 

K.  A  W.  Oxlev,  Sheffield  .  1,8  W  0 

W.  Crooks  A  Son,  Sheffield  .  1,895  0 

A.  Smith,  Sheffield .  1,769  0 

Wheat,  Sheffield  .  1,710  0 

Dutton  A  Evans,  Sheffield  ..  .  1,677  0 

Thos.  Cuthber,  Nottingham*  .  1,650  0 

•  Accepted. 


SOUTHSEA. —  For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  “Fort”  at  Sonthsea.  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  architect,  1  1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Polton,  Portsmouth  . £328  5  0 

Cockerell,  Landport  . 32!  0  0 

Elsey,  Portsea  .  320  0  0 

Biggs,  Southsea  .  318  0  0 

Hall,  Sonthsea .  302  0  0 

Pittis,  Southsea  .  285  0  0 

Learmouth,  Portsmouth  (accepted)  ...  270  0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SYDENHAM. — For  fitting  up  bar  at  the  “Fox  and 
Hounds  '’  public-house,  High  street,  Sydenham,  for  Mr. 
E.  W.  Whde.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  arcnitect,  17  and  18, 


Basinghall-street,  E.C.  :— 

J.  A  W.  Taylor  . £373  0  0 

S.  Williamson  .  308  0  0 

Sanders  A  Son  .  269  0  0 

Buckley  A  Beach  (accepted)  .  250  0  0 

Gaefittingt,  ifc. 

McPherson,  jon .  113  7  0 

J.  Biggs  .  107  3  6 

W.  Winn  . 102  0  0 

BuckUy  A  Beach  .  93  0  0 

W.  Heath  .  92  0  0 

Vaughan  A  Brown  (accepted) .  89  15  0 


VANGE  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a  cottage,  and 
repairs  to  farm-buildings  at  Gonlding's  Farm,  Vange, 
Essex,  for  the  Trustees  of  Mashiter's  Trust.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E. : — 

W.  GladdiDg  (accepted)  . £290  0  0 


WALTHAM  CROSS. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
shop  at  Waltham  Cross,  on  the  Colvin  Estate.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E. : — 

J.  Bentley  (accepted)  . £660  0  0 


WINGHAM  (Kent). — For  the  erection  and  completion 
of  Salvation  Army  “Fort,"  for  General  Booth,  in  Wing- 
ham,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dnnford,  architect,  101, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 


8argent  A  Son,  Canterbury .  £265  0  0 

Lovell,  Wingham .  227  16  0 

Fetherstone,  Littlebourne  .  216  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4e.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensnre  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 

by  Friday  Morning’ >  poit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  A.  (thanks  :  but  of  no  use  to  u»). — R.  W.  (wo  cannot  continue 
the  correspondence  ;  we  have  inserted  a  correction  of  a  statement 
that  was  unwarrantable,  and  backed  the  correction  with  our  own 
expression  of  opinion  :  and  that  must  suffice)  —  K.  J.  B.  (ditto). — 
H.  M.  (impossible  to  find  space). — C.  C.  (question  too  vague  ;  name 
the  particular  pavement  you  refer  to).— J.  N.  &  Co.— A.  O.  H.  (wo 
prefer  to  notice  works  of  that  kind  after  they  are  complete,  not 
when  they  are  in  contemplation). — H.  B.  &  Co.  (sent  toe  late). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Ife  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication I. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyoud  mere  uewB-ltems)  which  have 
been  duplicated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  Dimer  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parta  of  Rurope,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  J6e.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  A.  80s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  48.  Oatherlne-street,  W.C. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  88.  „ 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  le.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10b.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  (straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  J-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  sqnare. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  toot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Deors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  8tovee,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND-. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


THE 

BBAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  qnarriee 
l  ia  known  as  the  “Weather 
J  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
J  crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 
/  donbtedly  one  of  the  mos 
v  durable  stones  in  England. 
r  Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
1  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
V  auitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


London  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Qnarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Pnblio  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AQENT8  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CHEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk, 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-Iane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


DEY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

Ac. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 

WILLIAMlLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W. 


BBS,  HART 


&  CO.  LIMITED, 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 


For  all  Purposes. 


STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (nsed  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharneliffe  Works,  Ariington-st,  London,  N . 


Cb  iBitiJkr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” — Design  for  Decoration  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday  . 

Mew  Church,  Sloane-street :  Bay  of  Nave  Arcade.— Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  Architect . 

Design  for  an  Academy  of  Arts.— By  Mr.  Richard  Willock  . 

Blocks  in  Text. 

Proposed  Street  Improvements  in  Connexion  with  the  Strand  and  Holhorn.— By  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 

Diagram  Illustrating  Mr.  C.  Clement  Walker's  Paper  on  “  Baths  for  the  People  ”  . 

Railway  Station,  Montreal.— Mr.  Bruce  Price,  Architect  . 


Eiira  Size  Long-Vage  Ink -Photo. 

.  Double. Page  Ink-Photo. 

.  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 

IIE  second  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society, 
opened  this  week 
at  the  New  Gal¬ 
lery  in  Regent- 
street,  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  the 
first  one,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  greater 
variety  of  work.  We  should  be  glad  in 

■future  exhibitions  to  see  the  element  of 
furniture  design  more  developed  and  rather 
better  illustrated  than  it  can  be  said  to  be 
here,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  very  good 
examples;  furniture  being  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  craft  to  which 
artistic  fancy  and  invention  can  be  applied) 
seeing  how  large  a  place  the  objects  coming 
under  this  category  necessarily  fill  in  the 
urroundings  of  our  daily  lives,  how  much 
scope  they  offer  for  variety  and  novelty  of 
treatment,  and  what  an  interesting  link  they 
form  between  architecture  and  many  minor 
forms  of  decorative  work.  Furniture,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  minor  and  lighter  form  of 
architecture,  equally  dependent  on  con¬ 
structive  soundness  of  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  governed  by  much  the  same 
principles  as  architectural  design.  In  it,  as  in 
architecture,  decoration  must  be  subordinated 
to  construction  ;  and,  as  in  architecture,  simple 
and  harmonious  lines  of  composition  are  more 
effective  and  satisfactory  to  the  judgment 
than  a  scrambling  outline  and  a  superfluity 
and  bustle  of  decoration.  Excrescences  and 
iccentricities  are  equally  out  of  place  in 
both  forms  of  art.  There  are  two  or  three 
pieces  of  furniture  we  will  name  in  passing, 
which  admirably  illustrate  these  require¬ 
ments  ;  but  furniture  is  inadequately  illus- 
;rated,  and  on  another  occasion  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  extend  this  branch  of 
die  exhibition  by  devoting  one  room  specially 
md  solely  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  decora- 
ive  sculpture,  or  rather  modelling,  is  more 
argely  illustrated  than  last  year ;  we  have 
Iso  the  addition  of  lace,  which  we  do  not 
•emember  in  last  year’s  show,  and  of  some 
xperiments  in  new  methods  of  decoration; 

.nd  the  display  of  textile  work  is  very  good  in 
uality,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  last 
ear. 

There  seems  here  and  there  to  he  some  un- 
ertainty  as  to  the  precise  line  which  should 
eparate  the  work  for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  J  have  some  relation. 


Exhibition  from  that  shown  in  a  fine-art  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Some 
of  the  figure  designs  exhibited  here  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  being  merely  rather  badly 
painted  pictures,  and  illustrate  the  remark 
once  made  by  an  eminent  painter,  that  what 
was  called  decorative  painting  appeared 
to  him  to  mean  pictures  by  people  who 
could  not  paint.  The  real  distinction  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that  decorative  painting  or 
sculpture  is  that  which  is  necessarily  reduced 
to  a  simpler  form  than  exists  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  detail  of  nature,  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
execution  in  a  special  material  or  to  harmonise 
it  with  an  architectural  design.  It  is  a  foible 
of  decorative  artists,  unfortunately,  to  think 
that  this  is  a  higher  form  of  art  than  picture¬ 
painting.  It  is  better  for  a  given  material 
and  position  than  pictorial  work,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  better  in  the  abstract. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  in  one  of  the  essays 
prefaced  to  the  catalogue  (and  which  are 
mostly  very  good  reading),  makes  it  a  charge 
against  Turner  that,  in  his  illustration  to 
Rogers’  “  Italy  ”  he  showed  no  modification  of 
his  habitual  practice  in  painting,  and  that  it 
never  entered  into  Turner’s  head  that  “  the 
method  which  was  admirable  in  a  picture, 
aided  by  all  the  resources  of  colour 
was  beside  the  mark  when  applied  to  the 
printed  page  with  all  the  limitations  of 
black  and  white  and  the  simple  line.”  No ; 
Turner  was  far  too  great  a  poet  in  landscape¬ 
painting  to  be  harnessed  in  any  such  shackles. 
He  wanted  to  make  the  best  picture  he  could. 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  essay  illustrates  the  notion 
very  prevalent  nowadays,  that  the  primary 
duty  of  a  book  illustration  is  to  harmonize 
with  the  page  and  the  printing,  to  combine  to 
produce  a  decorative  effect.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  this,  of  course  ;  it  is  a  new 
kind  of  interest  in  art ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
done  without  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
picture.  No  better  model  could  be  followed, 
we  are  told,  than  Diirer  s  woodcuts.  They 
are  magnificent  in  their  way ;  but  to  imitate 
their  style  now,  as  some  young  architectural 
draughtsmen  like  to  do,  is  only  a  kind  of 
archeeological  affectation,  like  the  fashion 
for  gavottes  and  other  antique  forms  in 
contemporary  musical  composition.  As  we 
have  referred  to  Mr.  Blomfield’s  essay,  we 
may  add  that  where  a  general  decorative 
effect  of  the  page  is  to  be  aimed  at,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  point  in  his  remark  that  the 
type  of  the  book  “  establishes'a  kind  of  scale 
of  its  own  ”  to  which  a  line-drawing  should 
Nevertheless,  we  are 


rather  disposed  to  think  that  this  view  of 
the  decorative  function  of  type  is  being  some¬ 
what  exaggerated.  After  all,  we  do  not  want 
to  look  at  the  type  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  ideas  of  which  the  words  are  the  symbols. 
But  drawings  are  not  symbols,  and  their 
interest  for  the  eye  is  of  quite  a  different 
order. 

There  could  not  he  a  better  example  of 
decorative  design  in  the  true  sense  than  the 
enrtoon  for  Mr.  Holiday’s  large  circular 
window  for  the  Theological  College  of  New 
Jersey,  which  hangs  in  the  North  Gallery 
(43),  and  which  we  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
for  September  14th;  and  the  same  artist’s 
design  in  illustration  of  the  verse  “  Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven”  (44),  which  is  in 
fact  a  drawing  adapted  from  a  design  for 
stained-glass  windows  for  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  New  York;  that  is  to  say,  the 
special  details  and  treatment  peculiar  to 
stained  glass  are  omitted,  and  the  design 
transformed  into  one  for  wall  decoration. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  published  in 
the  present  number  (see  lithograph).  Both 
these  designs  are  purely  decorative,  in 
idea  as  well  as  in  drawing ;  they  are 
not  only  on  one  plane  in  drawing,  but 
on  one  plane  in  conception,  if  one  mav 
use  the  phrase.  The  whole  is  ideal;  the 
figures  are  abstractions,  expressing  ideals, 
not  concrete  characters.  Turn  from  this  to 
Mr.  Ileywood  Sumner’s  large  sgraffito  design 
at  the  top  of  the  room  (66),  “  The  sure 
revolving  test  of  Time,”  and  we  see  what 
pitfalls  artists  fall  into  when  they  forget  to 
keep  their  ideas  in  one  plane,  and  mingle  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  Here  is  a  group  of  real¬ 
istic  cart-horse9,  —  conventionalised  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  execution  in  sgraffito ,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  that  is  to  say  they  are  drawn  in  bold 
simple  outline,  with  the  manes  finely  treated 
in  sweeping  black  lines,  and  with  only  just  so 
much  indication  of  texture  and  detail  as  the 
method  of  sgraffito  allows  of :  ull  this  is  very 
well ;  they  walk  round  in  a  circle  turning  a 
grinding-machine,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  the 
ideal  figure  of  Time  directing  them,  and 
behind  is  a  “  decorative  treatment  ”  of  a 
timber  barn.  The  combination  is  quite  absurd ; 
it  only  needed  to  put  a  cart-whip  into  the 
hand  of  “  Time  ”  to  make  it  complete.  Last 
year  the  same  artist  produced  some  sgraffito 
designs  in  which  angels  and  imaginary  beings 
figured  with  very  fine  and  suitable  effect. 
But  this  design  is  an  intellectual  absurdity, 
however  dever  in  drawing. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  three  panels  in  low 
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relief,  “Thought  Reading,”  “The  Dance,”  and 
“  Tete-it-tete  ”  (86,  5)0,  92),  gesso  work  on 
fibrous  plaster  panels,  are  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  introduction  of  figures  in  modern 
evening  dress  into  decoration.  In  “  The 
Dance”  women  only  are  engaged,  three  figures; 
in  the  other  two  one  of  the  figures  is  a  man, 
whose  black  suit  is  just  indicated  by  a  grey 
lacquer  tint.  These  are  very  clever  experi¬ 
ments  ;  whether  anyone  would  ever  be  brought 
to  regard  them  seriously  as  decoration  may  be 
doubted.  Other  bas-reliefs  from  the  same 
artist,  exhibited  along  with  these,  are  charm¬ 
ing  ;  still  more  so  the  two  designs  for  stained 
glass  panels  for  doors  leading  into  a  picture 
gallery  ;  “  Speculum  Natural  ”  and  “  Sphtera 
Imaginatio  ”  (84,  95).  In  these  the  graceful 
undulating  lines  of  the  draped  figures  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  square  lines  and  style  of 
the  borders  in  which  they  are  half  framed. 

There  are  many  minor  exhibits  in  the  North 
Gallery  of  much  beauty  and  interest.  Mr. 
Gobden  Sanderson’s  case  of  book-bindings  is 
pre-eminent  among  these.  There  is  really  a 
poetry  of  its  kind,  besides  beautiful  execu¬ 
tion,  in  such  bindings  as  the  copies  of  “  Parsi¬ 
fal,”  “  In  Memoriam,”  and  “  De  Imitations,” 
besides  a  practical  suggestion  in  binding. 
This  is,  that  the  backs  are  made  concave  in¬ 
stead  of  convex,  so  that  when  the  book  is 
opened,  the  leaves  radiate  naturally  from  the 
curve  of  the  back.  Every  one  knows  how 
often,  in  opening  a  book  with  the  usual 
round  back,  there  is  a  gap  left  between  the 
actual  sewn  back  of  the  leaves  and  the  convex 
back  of  the  cover,  and  it  seems  odd  that  it  has 
not  occurred  to  any  one  else  that  it  was  a 
fault  of  construction  to  make  an  outwardly 
convex  back  for  leaves  the  inner  edges  of 
which  must  necessarily  tend  to  assume  a  con¬ 
cave  form  when  the  book  is  opened.  Mr. 
Sanderson  works  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist 
and  craftsman,  considering  design  and  con¬ 
struction  from  an  unconventional  point  of 
view.  The  various  printed  cretonnes  designed 
by  Mr.  Day,  aud  the  working  drawings  for 
them,  in  this  room,  are  many  of  them  perfect 
examples  of  work  of  their  kind,  rich  in  general 
effect  and  admirably  drawn  in  detail.  Another 
set  of  exhibits  that  should  be  noticed  are  the 
repousse  brass  and  copper  plates  executed  by 
members  of  the  Guild  and  .School  of  Handi¬ 
craft,  especially  the  fish  design  one  of  the 
couple  numbered  64,  by  Mr.  John  Pearson, 
and  the  same  contributors  two  plates  numbered 
45.  Mr.  Pollen’s  design  of  the  painted  roof 
in  Kilkenny  Castle  (32),  with  the  pretty  fairy¬ 
like  figures  appearing  one  after  another  on 
the  line  of  curved  braces  seen  in  per¬ 
spective,  is  charming  in  its  way,  but 
the  design  seems  rather  to  ignore  the 
form  and  structural  conditions  of  the 
roof.  Mr.  Walter  Lonsdale  exhibits  two  very 
pretty  little  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
clearstory  windows  of  the  Great  Hall  at  Bute 
House,  in  which  coloured  representations  of 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  career  through  a  field 
of  irregularly-leaded  blue  glass:  the  design 
entirely  ignores  the  window’s,  and  is  as  if 
seen  through  them  in  the  sky ;  a  fanciful 
pretence  which  is  pleasing  in  its  way,  if  not 
quite  reasonable.  Miss  Hooper’s  design  in 
water-colour  for  wall-paper  (18)  is  a  fine  bit 
of  conventional  foliage  ;  and  very  fine  is  the 
design  for  the  frieze  to  the  “Peacock  Garden  ’ 
wall-paper  (6),  made  by  Mr.  Crane  for  Messrs. 
.Jeffery  &  Co.  Among  the  absurdities  of  the 
room  are  the  frieze  in  water-colours  called 
“  Fowlers  ”  (5)  with  the  wild  geese  appa¬ 
rently  strung  on  telegraph  wires  (decorative 
horizontal  lines) ;  the  piece  of  brass  with  a 
rude  figure  of  Christ  punched  on  the  middle 
of  it  (16),  and  the  design  of  the  artist  who 
regards  the  “  Holy  Grail  ”  as  a  kind  of  Sevres 
vase  (26),  which  may  be  paired  off  -with  the 
decorative  figure  (3)  of  a  saint  with  a  blue 
china  plate  behind  her  head  as  a  nimbus. 

Mr.  Crane’s  settle  and  Mr.  Lethaby’s  altar- 
table  in  this  room  are  effective  in  colour- 
treatment,  but  both  are  poor  in  constructive 
design.  _  In  this  respect  the  best  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  in  the  Exhibition  is  the  sideboard  in 
mahogany  and  gun-metal  (174)  in  the  West 
Gallery,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  and 
xecuted  by  Mr.  John  Finch.  This  is  a 


thoroughly  good  piece  of  work,  with  little  of 
mere  ornament,  but  good  in  its  lines  and  very 
solid  in  style  and  execution;  and  although  the 
general  appearance  is  plain  and  unpretending, 
a  considerable  amount  of  thought  has  gone  to 
the  working  out  of  the  details.  The  maho¬ 
gany  cabinet  designed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence, 
which  is  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  is  an  instructive  com¬ 
parison  with  this  ;  there  is  a  too  perceptible 
effort  to  do  something  out  of  the  way  in  the 
matter  of  detail,  and  the  brass  panels  with 
their  raised  and  curled  edges  look  out  of 
place  and  would  be  always  catching  in  some¬ 
thing.  There  is  a  good  and  rather  un¬ 
usual  bit  of  work  in  the  semi-oriental- 
looking  hanging  cabinet  in  Italian  walnut, 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  Jack  (437),  as  also  in 
Mr.  Benson’s  “  Music  Cabinet,”  decorated 
with  incised  work  (282) ;  and  a  chimney- 
piece  and  grate  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Jack  for 
Messrs.  Longden  &  Co.  deserves  notice  for  its 
simplicity  of  design  and  the  broad  style  of  the 
brass  repoussd  ornament  in  the  angles  of  the 
fire-place.  The  finest  things  in  the  West 
Gallery,  however,  are  the  small  inlaid  drawer 
fronts  of  rosewood  and  ivory,  designed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Webb  (274,  5,  6).  This  is  work  that 
could  only  bo  introduced  into  a  cabinet  tie 
luxe,  but  it  is  of  exquisite  design  and  work¬ 
manship  ;  the  designs  consist  of  delicate  con¬ 
ventional  foliage  with  little  silhouette  figures 
introduced  among  the  foliage  ;  274,  where  the 
figures  represent  children  swinging,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  is  a  piece 
of  work  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
for  grace  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution  ; 
the  workmanship  is  by  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

There  is  some  brass-work  to  be  seen  in  this 
room,  among  which  a  large  lectern  in 
wrought  brass,  for  St.  George’s  Church,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (226)  deserves  mention ;  a 
very  sumptuous  specimen  of  brass  furniture 
treated  in  the  thin  hammered-out  manner 
which  is  regarded  now  by  many  as  the  ortho¬ 
dox  artistic  treatment  of  all  metal ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  laminated  treat¬ 
ment,  specially  suitable  no  doubt  to  work  in 
the  precious  metals  (gold  especially)  on  a  small 
scale,  may  not  be  carried  too  far  in  metal¬ 
work  on  a  large  scale,  and  whether  this 
bush,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  bristly  brass  curls 
and  leaves  and  tendrils,  clustered  under  the 
desk  of  the  lectern,  is  altogether  what  one 
desires  to  find  in  that  position.  The  more 
solid  and  sober  candle -^standard  in  brass, 
designed  by  Mr.  Sedding  for  Messrs.  Longden 
&  Co.  (256),  though  it  looks  a  little  more 
commonplace  at  first  sight,  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  more  suitable  style  of  work  for  heavy 
and  massive  brass  furniture.  Miss  Laura 
Bray  is  to  be  complimented  on  her  small  bits 
of  repousse  brass-work,  especially  the  four 
flat  candlesticks  (193)  with  sockets  formed  of 
a  spiral  twist  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

Among  the  surface  decoration  and  textiles 
in  this  room  are  particularly  to  be  mentioned 
the  “  Corinthian  Scroll  ”  wall-paper  (157) 
designed  by  Mr.  Day,  and  printed  in 
“  blended  flocks  ” ;  a  very  fine  bold  piece  of 
decorative  foliage  design;  and  the  panel  of 
embroidery  in  wool  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Jack 
and  worked  by  Mrs.  Jack  (129),  a  very  fine 
bit  of  design  and  workmanship.  Mrs.  Gerald 
Davies’  bedcover  in  imitation  of  an  old 
English  design  (123),  Mrs.  Staniland’s  panel 
of  embroidered  muslin  (125),  and  Miss 
Jenkins’s  Portiere  with  a  design  adapted 
from  a  plaque  in  a  mosque  in  Cairo  (128)  and 
carried  out  on  a  very  bold  and  grand  scale, 
are  all  fine  examples  of  their  class  of  artistic 
workmanship.  Among  some  small  things  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  are  some  decorative 
panels  by  Mr.  J.  Smetham  Allen,  described 
as  “  panel  in  brass  with  copper  ground  ”  ;  the 
figures  and  other  details  of  the  design  are 
in  bright  brass  perfectly  flat,  but  with  a  slight 
etching  on  them,  and  a  roughened  ground 
between.  If  this  is  the  copper  ground,  we 
presume  the  designs  must  be  cut  from  a  thin 
film  of  brass  and  affixed  to  the  ground. 
The  effect  is  novel,  but  there  is  rather 
a  tawdry  air  about  it  as  a  method  of  deco¬ 
ration.  Another  still  more  novel  and  still 
more  tawdry  piece  of  work  is  Miss  Anstruther 


Thompson’s  “  Wall  decoration  in  appliqu 
stuffs,  high  relief,”  and  representing  “  a  fib 
of  Moors  led  by  a  fanatic/’  a  subject  as  od( 
as  the  method  of  execution.  “  Moors”  wen 
probably  chosen  in  order  to  give  an  excuse  fo 
brightly-coloured  costumes ;  and  the  figure 
look  like  so  many  stuffed  dolls  treated  ii 
bas-relief ;  they  are  done  with  great  spiri 
and  the  whole  shows  undoubted  talent,  bu 
we  hope  the  author  will  not  do  it  again :  shi 
might  certainly  employ  her  talent  to  bette: 
purpose.  Near  this  hangs  an  architectura 
drawing  which  certainly  seems  in  place  in  ai 
exhibition  representing  the  combination  o: 
arts  and  crafts  :  it  represents  one  bay  of  tin 
new  church  in  Sloane-street  designed  by  Mr 
Sedding,  and  the  general  design  is  his,  bin 
the  frieze  is  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones  ;  the  figure! 
of  prophets  in  the  spandrils  by  Mr.  Armstead 
the  figures  of  the  Apostles  on  the  piers  by  Mr 
Thornycroft  ;  and  the  stained  glass  in  th< 
window  by  Mr.  Whall.  We  give  an  illustratioi 
of  the  drawing  in  the  present  number  (set 
lithograph). 

The  small  room  (South  Gallery)  contains 
pottery,  some  designs  for  sculptural  decora¬ 
tion,  and  a  little  stained  glass  shown  in  a  darl 
room  partitioned  off,  and  of  which  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  The  only  three  bits  worth 
mention  are  the  small  panel  with  a  drapec 
head  and  bust  and  some  fruit  (618)  by  Mr 
J.  R.  Spence,  which  is  a  really  good  bit  of 
colour ;  Mr.  W  hall’s  little  panels  with  children 
called  “Welcome”  and  “Farewell,”  for  c 
hall  door  (621,  622)  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W, 
Guthrie’s  leaded  shield  design,  which  is  a 
good  piece  of  work  of  a  simple  kind.  Among 
the  examples  of  decorative  modelling  is  a 
good  piece  of  Anaglypta  wall  decoration  de¬ 
signed  by,  Mr.  Voysey,  consisting  of  oak-leaf 
and  acorn  in  very  low  relief.  Mr.  Mark 
Rogers’s  model  of  a  salver  illustrating 
“  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,”  is  a 
good  and  original  design ;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  class  of  work  we  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten  to^  notice,  in  the  North  Gallery, 
Miss  France's  model  for  a  rose-water  vase 
and  bottle,  to  be  executed  in  repousse  silver. 
An  interesting  exhibit,  though  too  small  and 
too  rough  for  the  design  to  be  appreciated  from 
it,  is  the  sketch  model  for  a  frieze  to  go  over 
Heath’s  hat  shop  in  Oxford-street,  represent¬ 
ing  the  history  and  manufacture  of  hats  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  We  had  looked 
with  some  curiosity  at  the  long  blank  space 
which  has  remained  for  some  months  over 
the  ground-floor  shop  windows  of  Heath’s, 
which  was  evidently  to  be  filled  up  with 
something  in  time  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
firm  that  they  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  add  this  bit  of  sculpturesque  expression  to 
the  architecture  of  their  front.  The  sculptor 
is  Mr.  Benjamin  Creswick.  Messrs.  Maw  N  Co* 
make  a  noble  display  in  this  room  with  a 
kind  of  screen  or  erection  of  lustred  tile- 
ware,  with  figure  panels  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  and  a  foliage  border  by  Mr.  Day? 
figures  and  foliage,  in  a  warm  red  tone  on  a 
lighter  ground,  are  admirably  designed,  and 
the  whole  represents  the  most  artistic  use  of 
tiles  as  a  wall-covering.  Some  decorative 
panels  in  gesso  on  wood,  that  are  exhibited  in 
this  room,  do  not  go  to  bear  out  all  that  is  said 
touching  gesso  in  one  of  the  introductory  essays-, 
to  the  catalog'ue ;  there  is  something  rather 
“putty-ish”  about  it,  though  the  general: 
effect  at  a  distance  is  pretty.  The  wood-: 
carving,  like  the  stained  glass,  is  not  much;.: 
but  there  are  some  very  good  bits  of  pottery;, 
among  others  are  some  plates  and  cups 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thackeray: 
Turner,  which  are  so  good  that  they  tempt  | 
us  to  forgive  him  a  good  many  of  his  official : 
sins  as  secretary  of  the  “Society  for  the  l'ro-i 
tection  of  Ancient  Buildings.” 

We  have  only  space  to  specify,  among  the 
exhibits  in  the  entrance-hall,  a  model  of  the 
chimneypiece  executed  at  Ashridge  for  Earl 
Brownlow,  by  Mr.  Mark  Rogers, — a  piece  of 
work  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  Stevens,  i 
with  two  finely-designed  Telamon  figures ; : 
and  a  chimneypiece  called  “  a  Tangerine  i 
fireplace  ”  designed  by  Madame  Cassavetti,  in 
which  we  presume  the  Tangerine  element  is 
represented  only  in  the  architectural  details ; : 
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the  sculpturesque  portion  of  the  design  con¬ 

sists  of  a  figure  in  very  low  relief  on  each  pier 
of  the  fireplace,  and  a  group  of  figures  (appa¬ 
rently  seated  round  a  fire)  in  equally  low  relief 
on  the  lintel ;  this  portion  of  the  work  is  very 
refined  in  execution,  and  the  whole  thing  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  originality. 

Among  the  essays  prefixed  to  the  catalogue, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  one  of  the 
best  is  the  concluding  one  by  Mr.  Day  on 
“Working  Drawings,”  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  difference  between  drawings  made  by 
a  designer  simply  to  express  his  meaning  as 
fully  as  is  necessary,  and  the  kind  of  show 
drawing  which  is  made  for  competition  or  for 
exhibition.  The  essay  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  public,  who  are  mostly  under  great 
misapprehension  on  this  score,  and  very  prone 
to  mistake  drawing  for  design. 


NOTES. 

|E  are  officially  informed  that  the 

*  plans  of  the  new  street  from 
Southampton-row  to  the  Strand, 

- - proposed  by  the  London  County 

Council,  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  advanced 
stage  to  be  made  public ;  but  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  them  in  the  report  presented  at 
Tuesday ’8  meeting  of  the  Council  we  are,  so 
far,  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  are  right 
in  their  preference  of  the  more  western  route 
from  Southampton-row  to  Catherine-street, 
with  a  spur  street  eastward  to  St.  Clement 
Danes  (as  described  in  our  report  in  another 
column).  It  is  a  great  deal  better  that  the  main 
new  route  from  north  to  south  should  fall  into 
the  Strand  near  Wellington-street.,  as  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  than  that  it  should 
be  brought  in  behind  or  close  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  latter  route  is  not  the  most 
direct,  and  would  still  leave  excuse  for  those 
who  want  to  pull  the  church  down.  We 
publish  a  plan  this  week  by  Mr.  Nevill,  show¬ 
ing  a  scheme  of  his  for  a  street  debouching 
into  the  Strand  at  that  point ;  but  we  cannot 
recommend  it  unless  on  financial  grounds, 
ff  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  County 
Council  Committee  is  adopted,  it  is  proposed 
'.hat  all  the  property  remaining  in  the  triangle 
between  the  new  main  street,  the  spur  street 
md  the  Strand,  should  be  acquired  for  rebuild¬ 
ing-  There  would  in  that  case  be  an  opportunity 
or  arranging  the  laying-out  of  the  ground  so 
is  to  make  the  most  effective  architectural 
lse  of  the  two  churches,  without  their  ob 
itructing  traffic  in  any  way. 


builders  (twelve  for  new  buildings  and  seven 
for  repairs).  They  urge  that 

“Many  of  your  memorialists  have  been  for 
a  number  of  years  working  for  your  Board  (they 
were  recommended  by  honourable  members)  to 
carry  out  at  the  schools  work  that  could  not  be 
tendered  for  ;  and  being  without  knowledge  of 
complaint  as  to  their  efficiency,  consider  that  after 
so  many  years'  connexion  with  your  Board  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  completion  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  now  so  publicly  excluded 
by  you  implies  a  stigma  upon  their  characters.” 

If  it  be  the  case  that  some  of  the  memo¬ 
rialists  have  been  employed  and  are  now  ex¬ 
cluded,  this  complaint  is  not  made  without 
reason.  But  the  statement  in  another  para¬ 
graph,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Board  “  is 
inimical  to  their  (the  memorialists’)  interests 
as  ratepayers  and  tradesmen,”  though  doubt¬ 
less  true  in  fact,  is  hardly  to  the  point.  They 
are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  question  for  the  Board  is  what  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers. 
W'e  presume  the  course  of  the  Board  has 
been  dictated  by  the  belief  that  it  will  save 
risk  as  to  employing  inferior  builders,  or 
that  it  will  save  time  and  trouble  in  making 
inquiries  as  to  builders  who  may  gain  a  com¬ 
petition  contract,  but  of  whose  work  and 
status  little  is  known.  This  is  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  there  is  no  doubt,  and  means  a  saving 
of  public  time  (which  is  public  money) ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  loss  of  the  widest  market,  and 
the  tendency  among  favoured  competitors  to 
tender  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 
We  should  say  the  question  requires  con¬ 
sideration,  but  it  must  be  considered  on  public 
grounds,  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  a 
section  of  the  ratepayers  who  happen  to  be 
prejudicially  affected  by  it. 


That  such  a  life  is  a  happier  and  healthier  one 
for  the  artisan  than  working  in  a  crowded 
factory  is  unquestionable,  and  the  idea  is 
perhaps  one  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
breaking  through  the  increasing  pressure  and 
crowding  of  working  men  into  towns  to  be 
near  their  work :  but  we  fail  to  see  how  it 
can  be  cheaper  to  get  work  done  in  this  way, 
unless  the  labourer  foregoes  more  than  10  per 
cent,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  carnage  of  material  involved.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying,  in  the  various  reports,  to  read  of  the 
courtesy  and  good  feeling  with  which  the 
delegates  were  everywhere  received  by  their 
French  brethren  in  the  crafts. 


|"N  reference  to  this  question  of  the  new  street 
scheme,  we  observe  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Wednesday,  in  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ved  ings  of  the  Council,  appends  a  plan, 
vith  the  remark,  “  the  following  plan  will 
xplain  the  new  scheme,”  the  reader  being 
pparently  intended  to  infer  that  this  is 
he  County  Council  plan,  which  has  been 
lommunicated  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
The  plan  is  a  reduction  of  one  by  Mr. 
'Arete r  Hayward,  which  first  appeared  as 
.  lithographic  illustration  in  the  Builder 
or  November  18,  1882.  It  differs  materially 
rom  the  County  Council  route  as  described, 
s  any  attentive  reader  would  see  at  once,  as  the 
main  route  comes  into  the  Strand  east  of  St. 
dary  s,  whereas  the  County  Council  route  is 
o  come  in  at  Catherine-street.  But  that  is 
11  one  to  an  “  enterprising  journal  ”  nowa- 
iays  ;  they  have  given  their  readers  a  plan, 
nd  if  the  reader  is  stupid  enough  to  be  taken 
;ra  by  the  stratagem,  it  is  his  own  fault,  of 
lourse. 

\  NUMBER  of  builders  and  contractors 
(about  seventy,  we  are  informed)  have 
formulated,  through  a  Committee  of  which 
Ir.  Lawrence  Stevens  is  the  Chairman,  a 
pemorial  to  the  London  School  Board,  setting 
iorth  that  they,  “  as  ratepayers  and  tradesmen 
among  on  their  respective  businesses  in 
[London,’  object  to  the  action  of  the  School 
i*oard  in  restricting  tenders  for  new  schools 
tnd  for  repairs  to  a  limited  number  of  selected 


rnHE  architects  of  Departments  in  France 
have  for  some  years  been  making 
attempts  at  a  professional  organisation  ;  the 
numbers  of  the  departmental  and  “  regional  ” 
architects  have  considerably  increased  of  late, 
and  a  conference  is  now  announced  to  be  held' 
at  Bourges  on  Sunday,  organised  by  M. 
Chevallier  of  Nice,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  cor¬ 
porate  action  among  the  provincial  architects 
of  France.  Bourges  was  selected  as  being 
about  the  most  central  town  in  France.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  and  fifteen  pro¬ 
vincial  societies  of  architects  have  inscribed 
themselves  in  the  provisional  list  of  those 
who  desire  to  join  the  movement.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  professional  societies  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Paris  (the  “  Socidtd 
Centrale,”  “  Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle,”  &c.) 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  Conference. 


TlfE  cannot  say  that  the  report  of  the 
T  *  ^  deputation  from  the  London  Working 
Men’s  Association,  sent  to  inspect  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that 
any  specially  valuable  or  practical  result  is  to 
be  obtained  by  sending  working  men  to  report 
on  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  We  have  failed 
to  find  anything  of  special  interest  in  the 
report,  in  which,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
among  other  things,  the  most  absurd  rhodo- 
montade  of  French  writers  about  the  Eiffel 
Tower  accepted  apparently  in  perfect  good 
faith  by  the  practical  working  man  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  information  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  the  marble  -  working 
trade  is  carried  on,  if  correct,  is  of  interest : 

it  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ct.  Mitchell : _ 

“  The  machinery  for  working  marble  is  superior 
to  any  in  England,  which  is  a  great  saving  in  labour. 
Another  system  is  very  largely  adopted  ;  this  is  — 
many  live  out  of  town  or  away  from  centres  as  much 
as  from  six  to  ten  miles,— the  materials  are  cut  to 
size,  and  taken  round  to  the  various  homes  at 
various  times  to  suit  all ;  by  this  means  the  masters 
get  it  done  10  per  cent,  cheaper.  When  work  is 
slack,  these  people  are  the  first  to  suffer  ;  but  to 
make  up  for  this,  they  have  a  few  acres  of  Sand  on 
which  to  go,  so  that  they  produce  what  they  want 
to  eat  and  to  spare.  This  makes  them  better  off 
than  the  constant  hands  in  the  towns.  This  also 
prevents  overcrowding  in  their  large  centres  of 
industry.  This  system  contributes  largely  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  to  the  absence  of  that 
squalid  poverty  so  often  witnessed  in  Great 
Bn  tam . 


T>  AGINTON  HALL,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W. 
-L* *  Bromley-Davenport,  M.P.,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  its  contents,  save  the  valuable 
library  and  pictures,  and  some  furniture,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  last  Monday  morning-, 
stands  upon  high  ground  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Coventry.  It  is  situated  in  a 
parish  of  that  name,  the  Badechitone  of 
Domesday  Survey,  and  since  known  as  Bath- 
kinton,  m  Knightlow  Hundred,  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sowe,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon. 
This  mansion,  whose  walls  alone  now  remain, 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  hall,  that 
was  burnt  in  1706,  being-  the  property  ef 
Speaker  Bromley,  whose  loss  was  made  good, 
in  part,  by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  Eight 
years  later  Queen  Anne  planted  a  cedar  tree 
there.  The  original  residence,  Baginton 
Castle,  had  been  built  by  Sir  William  Bagot, 
circa  1380,  whose  monument  (1400)  is  in 
the  parish  church,  once  a  chapel  of  Kenil¬ 
worth  Priory.  It  was  in  the  castle  that 
“Harry  of  llereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby,” 
lodged  on  the  eve  of  the  day  he  met  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  lists  at 
Coventry,  before  King  Richard  II.  In  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  the  manor  belonged 
to  William  Bromley,  ancestor  of  Secretary 
Bromley,  from  whom  it  has  passed  to  its 
present  possessor.  The  castle  ruins,  consist¬ 
ing  only  of  mounds  covered  with  turf,  are 
situated  in  the  park,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  hall.  They  were  visited  last 
year  by  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
during  their  Congress  at  Leamington,  as  we 
reported  in  our  columns  on  August  25,  1888. 


THE  organ  at  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  which 
has  just  been  rebuilt  and  largely  added 
to,  is  arranged  on  a  system  patented  by  Mr. 
Casson,  which  is  worth  the  notice  of  organ- 
players  and  organ-builders.  The  first  and 
more  obvious  feature  of  Mr.  Casson’s  system 
consists  in  a  method  of  grouping  the  stops  so 
that  the  pedal  stops  necessary  to  go  with 
each  manual  are  grouped  with  the  stops  of 
that  manual,  a  system  which  is  certainly 
more  logical  and  (in  a  large  organ)  more  easy 
to  “read”  and  manipulate  than  that  of  placing 
all  the  pedal  stops  apart  as  a  separate  groun ; 
but  the  important  point,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  patent,  is  a  system  of  planning  the 
wind-conduits  in  the  interior,  so  that  the 
wind  can  be  cut  off  from  or  admitted  to 
various  groups  of  stops  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  a  button,  without  any  mechanical  move¬ 
ment  of  the  slides  or  draw-stops.  The  best 
point,  and  which  is  a  really  beautiful  piece  of 
arrangement,  is  that  whatever  combination  of 
stops  is  drawn  on  either  of  the  manuals,  the 
pressure  on  a  button  puts  in  gear  a  suitable 
selection  of  pedal  stops  for  that  combination. 
Another  contrivance  is,  that  whatever  are  the 
stops  actually  drawn  on  the  three  manuals  at 
any  moment,  a  pressure  on.  a  single  pedal 
will  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  under  the  control  of  the  player,  the  wind 
being  admitted  to  the  pipes  another  way 
round,  so  to  speak,  without  any  movement  of 
the  visible  draw-stops.  It  is  of  course  some¬ 
what  the  same  as  the  old  “ventil”  system 
only  very  highly  elaborated  and  treated  in  a 
new  manner.  The  one  drawback  to  all  systems 
of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  that  the  position  of 
the  draw-stops  does  not  show  what  stops  are 
actually  “out”  or  “in,”  and  the  player 
requires  to  have  a  clear  head  and  to  know ‘his 
instrument  very  well ;  but  the  gain  in  quiet- 
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ness  and  rapidity  in  making  changes  is  very 
great,  and  the  system  is  far  less  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  than  any  system  for  the  mecha¬ 
nical  movement  of  slides,  draw-stops,  and 
levers,  which  even  the  best  mechanism  will 
hardly  achieve  with  the  perfect  freedom  from 
noise  which  is  desirable  in  organ  mechanism. 


TTrE  may  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
T  V  to  the  series  of  lectures  which  Professor 

Stuart  Poole  intends  to  give  at  University 

College  this  season,  on  Mediaeval  Archaeology; 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  subjects 

and  dates  of  the  lectures : — 

Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  5  p.m. — Inaugural  Lecture, 
“The  Middle  Ages  ”  ;  the  Professor. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  5  p.m. — “The  West  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ”  ;  the  Professor. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24,  11.30  a. rn.— Demonstration  at 
the  British  Museum. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  5  p.m. --“The  East  in  the 
Middlo  Ages  "  ;  the  Professor. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  5  p.m.— “The  East  in  the 
Middlo  Ages”  (continued). 

Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  5  p.m. — “The  Mosque"  ;  the 
Professor. 

Thursday,  Nov.  14,  5  p.m, — Demonstration  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Professor’s  House. 

Saturday,  Nov.  16,  7  p.m. — Demonstration  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Wednesday.  Nov.  20,  5  p.m. — “  The  Cairene 
House”;  the  Professor. 

Thursday,  Nov.  21,  5  p.m. — Demonstration  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Professor’s  House. 

Saturday,  Nov.  23,  7  p.m. — Demonstration  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Wednesday,  November  27,  5  p.m. — “  Persian  Art,” 
Mr.  Cecil  Harcourt  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum . 

Thursday,  Nov.  28,  5  p.m. — Demonstration  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Professor's  House. 

Saturday,  Nov.  30,  7  p.m. — Demonstration  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  5  p.m. — “Oriental  Ceramic 
Art  under  the  Mohammadan  Dominion  irom 
the  Seventh  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  5  p.m. — “The  Ceramic  Art  of 
Spain  under  Mohammadan  Rule,  and  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  tho  so-called  Arab  Art  on  European 
Ceramic  Art  up  to  the  Renaissance,”  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis. 

Saturday,  Dec.  14,  11.30  a.m. — Demonstration  at 
the  British  Museum. 


WE  learned  the  other  day,  on  paying  a 
passing  visit  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  cele¬ 
brated  museum  of  art  conferred  on  an 
(apparently)  rather  ungrateful  Sheffield,  that 
the  museum  is  to  be  removed  from  its  present 
site  to  one  within  the  town,  experience 
having  proved  that  the  woi'king  population 
will  not  walk  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town, 
mostly  up  steep  hills,  to  look  at  a  collection 
of  objects  of  ancient  art.  The  whole  story 
is  an  amusing  comment  on  the  want  of 
practical  common  sense  ■which  has  vitiated 
so  many  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  efforts  to  artistically 
evangelise  the  masses.  This  museum  (why 
bestowed  on  Sheffield  in  particular  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover)  was,  it  was 
supposed,  specially  iutended  to  extend  and 
embellish  the  perceptions  and  lives  of  the 
men  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  Sheffield 
factories.  But  as  Mr.  Ruskin  could  never  do 
anything  like  ordinary  people,  and  in  a  simple 
and  unuffected  manner,  the  collection  was 
planted  not  among  the  class  of  people  who 
were  to  profit  by  and  enjoy  it,  but  on  a 
site  which  is  a  half-crown  cab  drive  from 
the  Midland  Station,  the  neighbourhood  most 
inhabited  by  factory  population.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that,  as  the  custodian  frankly 
admitted,  the  working  classes  never  come 
near  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  collection 
that  is  not  worth  looking  at,  though  it  is 
a  curiously  odd  and  illogical  assortment  of 
things  having  no  relation  to  one  another  ;  but 
there  is  a  melancholy  deserted  look  about  the 
small  room  and  its  valuable  but  incoherent 
collection,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
transference  to  a  more  central  position  may 
bring  a  little  more  life  to  it.  The  catalogue 
to  the  museum,  compiled  by  the  hand  of 
u  The  Master,”  is  a  characteristic  curiosity  in 
its  way  ;  it  is  full  of  excellent  moral  reflec¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  the 
information  you  want  in  it,  the  arrangement 
being  as  devoid  of  system  as  the  collection 
itself. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Architectural  Association  commenced 
another  session  of  its  active  and  energetic 
existence  with  the  customary  conversazione  on 
Friday  evening  last.  The  entertainment  takes 
place  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  it  used  to  do, 
a  change  having  been  made  a  few  years  ago  in 
order  that  the  session,  at  its  close,  might 
encroach  less  upon  the  summer  months,  when 
the  attraction  of  outdoor  amusements  is  found 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  work  of  the 
classes.  The  meeting  was  held,  as  it  usually 
has  been  of  late,  in  the  Westminster  Town-hall, 
and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  evening  there  was  a  partial 
return  to  old  custom  by  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  names  of 
the  prize-winners,  to  such  of  whom  as  were 
present  he  presented  mysterious  envelopes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  question  had  the  bad  taste  to 
absent  themselves,  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  their 
fellow  members  which  might  well  be  held  to 
justify  the  withdrawal  of  their  prizes.  Two  or 
three  had  written  to  say  they  were  unavoidably 
prevented  from  presenting  themselves,  and  one, 
it  was  announced,  had  gone  to  Australia.  Such 
cases  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  it  is  only 
due  to  the  giver  of  a  prize,  whether  an  individual 
or  a  society,  that  the  recipient  should  take  some 
trouble  to  appear  at  the  proper  time  to  receive 
it;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  present  in  person,  he 
can  at  least  write  an  apology,  or,  better  still, 
nominate  a  representative  to  appear  for  him. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was 
the  concert,  during  the  performance  of  which 
the  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing  by  an 
attentive  audience  that  fully  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  Elwin,  Miss  Ethel  Winn, 
and  the  other  performers  to  entertain  them. 
Another  centre  of  attraction  was  one  of 
Mr.  Edison’s  new  phonographs,  which  occupied 
the  end  of  the  large  committee-room,  and  was 
the  subject  of  frequent  experiments  during  the 
evening. 

The  exhibition  of  drawings  and  sketches 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  absence  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Architectural  Union  Company’s 
prize  for  measured  drawings  of  old  work.  The 
ground  formerly  covered  by  this  competition 
has  been  invaded  by  two  new  ones  for  prizes  of 
greater  value,  and  which  are  awarded  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  period  of  the  session  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  only  one  competitor  this 
year,  whose  drawings,  being  unfinished,  made 
no  great  show.  The  design  for  a  town  church, 
which  was  awarded  the  Association  Medal, 
was,  however,  a  first-rate  one,  and  worked  out 
with  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of  Gothic 
detail.  The  sketches  made  by  the  travelling 
student  during  liis  tour  were  laid  upon  tables, 
and  received  an  amount  of  attention  which  they 
fully  deserve  on  account  of  their  excellence,  as 
well  as  of  the  large  quantity  of  work  done.  A  few 
sketches  done  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  style  by  a  former 
travelling  student,  Mr.  D.  J.  Blow,  and  hung 
among  the  miscellaneous  contributions,  call  for 
special  notice  on  account  of  their  delicate 
handling  and  true  rendering  of  effect.  Among 
the  work  of  the  classes,  that  exhibited  by  the 
elementary  colour  decoration  class  was  again 
conspicuous  for  the  painstaking  and  conscien¬ 
tious  nature  of  the  work,  small  natural  objects, 
such  as  butterflies,  feathers  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  simple  decorative  motives,  such  as  the  orna¬ 
ment  on  Greek  vases,  having  been  copied  with 
a  care  and  appreciation  which  must  lead,  by  a 
sure  road,  to  some  knowledge  of  colour 
harmonies  and  graceful  forms.  The  work  of 
the  three  water-colour  classes,  so  energetically 
organised  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  made  a  much 
better  show  than  usual,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
'he  classes  are  now  established  on  a  firm  basis ; 
no  better  instructors  could  be  found  than  Mr. 
Millard  for  the  elementary,  and  Mr.  Weedon  for 
the  senior  class,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  point  out  to  students  the  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  derived  from  skill  in  the  art ;  to  put  it 
upon  the  lowest  ground,  it  is  a  very  marketable 
accomplishment,  and  one,  too,  which  has 
certainly  helped  some  prominent  architects  to 
attain  their  present  high  position  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 


Tlie  Upsala  Cathedral — The  new  tower 
and  spire  on  the  old  Upsala  Cathedral  have 
now  been  completed  to  their  full  height,  viz , 
120  metres,  60  metres  being  masonry  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  iron.  All  the  ironwork  has  been  made 
at  Motala. 


SANITATION:  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

The  following  is  the  principal  portion  of  the 
address  delivered  on  Wednesday  by  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  at  the  opening  sessional  meeting  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  : — 

“  The  Mosaic  ordinances  for  the  instruction  of 
the  priest,  who  was  then  the  only  health-officer, 
as  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leprous  house,  which 
ordinances  mark  the  house  and  its  condition  as 
a  source  of  disease,  have  their  analogy  for  the 
condition  of  unwholesome  houses  in  modern 
times.  The  measure  which  we  provided,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  got  passed,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  common  lodging-house,  might  be  taken 
to  be  a  measure  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leprous 
house  in  these  times,  by  dealing,  as  in  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  with  foul  walls,  by  means  of  white¬ 
washing,  by  ventilation,  water-supply,  and  other 
sanitary  particulars,  which,  when  properly 
executed,  were  completely  successful.  The 
commentators  on  the  Mosaic  provision  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  leprous  house  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53)  have 
departed  from  it,  and  gone  into  the  theory  of 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the  person 
instead  of  from  the  house. 

One  leprous  condition  is  the  dampness  of 
walls  ;  and  in  England  now,  the  common  bricks 
absorb  as  much  as  a  pint  or  pound  of  water. 
Supposing  the  external  walls  of  an  ordinary 
cottage  be  one  brick  thick,  and  to  consist  of 
12,000  bricks,  they  will  be  capable  when 
saturated  of  holding  1,500  gallons,  or  6^  tons, 
of  water.  An  instance  occurred  to  me,  whilst 
living  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  of  the  effect  of 
dampness  alone  in  the  production  of  disease. 
On  expressing  to  the  local  Registrar  my  surprise 
at  the  death-rate  in  that  locality  as  being  24  in 
1,000,  the  then  rate  in  the  interior  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  itself,  he  stated  that  this  excessive  death- 
rate  was  in  a  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
erection  of  blocks  of  buildings  for  middle-class 
dwellings  ;  and  that  every  new  block  brought  in 
the  first  instance  an  addition  to  the  death-rate. 
The  fact  was  that  the  houses  were  let  imme¬ 
diately,  before  they  were  dried,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  observation  that,  within  a  month 
after  they  were  occupied,  we  saw  the  doctor’s 
carriage  at  the  door.  The  houses  of  the  wage- 
classes  are  often  left  unoccupied,  and  they  are 
left  filthy  as  well  as  damp,  and  the  effect  of 
those  conditions  may  be  taken  as  conditions  of 
the  leprous  house.  For  the  prevention  of  those 
evils,  I  proposed  the  hollow- brick  construction, 
which  ought  to  be  of  pot,  burned  so  hard  as  to 
be  entirely  non-absorbent.  The  Prince  Consort 
adopted  the  principle,  together  with  another 
point,  that  the  ends  of  the  hollow-brick  should 
be  glazed  and  the  walls  made  washable.  The 
construction  of  the  damp  wall  in  houses  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  wage-classes,  in  single  rooms 
especially,  or  of  the  leprous  house,  still  continues 
without  notice. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  work  ‘  Diseases  of 
Modern  Life,’  gives  evidence  bearing  on  the 
evils  of  damp  in  our  own  time,  in  spite  of  all 
our  sanitary  labours.  He  says  : — ‘  Diseases  of 
the  most  serious  character,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption  and  rheumatism,  are  induced  by 
air  rendered  impure  by  damp  ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  persistent  saturation  of  air  with  water  in  a 
state  of  vapour.  For  this  reason,  the  act  of 
living  in  new  houses  that  have  not  been  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and  the  walls  of  which  fail  to 
hold  the  paper  which  is  hnng  upon  them,  is 
often  attended  with  the  most  terrible  results. 

I  visited  a  new  and  pretty  row  of  houses 
in  a  London  suburb  four  years  ago,  to  attend 
a  young  lady  who  was  suffering  from  the 
early  stage  of  tubercular  consumption.  She 
had  been  recently  married,  and  her  house, 
newly  furnished,  and  exhibiting  in  the 
drawing-rooms  bridal  presents,  still  in  their 
original  beauty,  looked  the  very  picture  of  pretti¬ 
ness  and  comfort.  But  its  walls  were  reeking 
from  moisture,  and  the  mirrors  were  obscured 
with  condensed  vapour.  I  pointed  out  the 
danger,  and  suggested  the  removal  of  the 
patient  from  the  house.  The  suggestion,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be,  was  carried  out,  but  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail,  for  the  young  lady  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  malady  with  which  she  was 
stricken,  and  her  husband,  who  had  also  be¬ 
come  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  from  the 
same  cause,  quickly  followed  her.  On  inquiry, 

I  found  that  in  the  same  row  of  pretty  houses, 
twenty  in  number,  there  occurred,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  occupation,  six  other  in¬ 
stances  of  consumption,  and  fourteen  instances 
of  acute  rheumatic  fever.’ 

It  is  not  invariably  the  new  house  that  is  ren¬ 
dered  dangerous  by  being  damp.  There  are  in 
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i  this  country  many  old  houses,  picturesquely 
situated,  which  are  not  less  dangerous.  The 
stranger  passing  one  of  these  residences  is 
struck  by  its  beauty.  There  is  the  ancient  moat 
around  it,  or  the  lake  in  front,  with  the  sailing- 
boat  and  swans,  the  summer-house  and  splendid 
trees  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  stranger 
may  well  enough  be  fascinated  by  the  view,  but 
let  him  inquire,  and  he  will  too  often  find  a 
truly  ghostly  history  of  the  place.  He  will 
be  told,  probably  with  some  exaggeration  of 
the  truth,  that  the  house  is  unlucky,  that  no 
one  who  has  lived  in  it  has  reared  a 
healthy  child,  and  that  a  traditional  maledic¬ 
tion  taints  the  place.  If  he  enter  the  house, 
he  finds  a  basement  steaming  with  water 
vapour ;  walls  constantly  bedewed  with  mois¬ 
ture,  cellars  coated  with  fungus  and  mould ; 
drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  always,  except 
in  the  very  heat  of  summer,  oppressive  from 
moisture  ;  bedrooms,  the  windows  of  which  are, 
in  winter,  often  so  frosted  on  their  inner  sur¬ 
face  from  condensation  of  the  water  in  the  air 
of  the  room  that  all  day  they  are  coated  with 
ice.  The  malediction  on  the  young  nurtured  in 
that  mansion  may  not  be  so  deep  as  is  rumoured, 
and  it  is  much  less  obscure  than  is  imagined, 
but  it  is  there,  and  its  name  is  ‘  damp.’  .  .  . 

I  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Mosaic  ordinance 
that  every  man  was  to  come  clean  within  the 
camp,  and  that  he  should  ‘  wash  himself  with 
water,’  would  accomplish  the  great  factor  for 
che  prevention  of  disease  and  economy  of  force 
by  the  provision,  which  may  now  be  introduced, 
)f  washing  with  tepid  water,  and  also  for  ven- 
■ilation  with  pure  and  ozone-charged  air.  It 
may  be  contended  as  a  Scriptural  ordinance  for 
prevention,  that  baptism  was  literal  and  not 
figurative.  The  early  Christians  had  baptistries 
in  their  houses,  that  is  to  say,  baths,  and  not 
merely  places  to  dip  the  finger  in,  as  lazy  and 
wicked  heretics  have  pretended.  I  was  once 
asked  by  an  English  prelate  to  write  some 
sanitary  expositions,  which  I  was  promised 
should  be  read  from  the  cathedral  pulpit,  but  I 
did  not  feel  myself  fitted  for  that  task,  and  was 
otherwise  fully  occupied. 

I  may  mention,  in  the  way  of  sanitary  pro¬ 
gress,  that  the  High  Order  of  the  Bath,  which 
her  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me,  is,  in  fact,  an  order  of  the 
washed.  In  early  times,  some  of  the  Knights 
took  to  washing  themselves,  and  then  kept 
themselves  apart  from  those  nasty,  stinking 
Knights — the  unwashed.  Some  others,  having 
washed  themselves,  were  admitted  as  Com- 

I panions.  The  purification  led  to  its  being 
made  a  religious  Order  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
As  late  as  George  I.,  vigils  were  kept,  and 
the  Knights  met  together  in  baths.  The 
tconditions  of  insanitation  prevalent  after 
<the  Conquest  may  be  seen  by  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  castles  which  they  provided 
as  strongholds.  They  surrounded  them  with 
jjstagnant  moats,  the  atmosphere  from  which 
riwould  of  itself  aggravate  the  death-rate  of  the 
linmates.  Then  their  rooms  were  small  and  ill- 
Iventilated.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  means 
lof  bringing  in  fresh  water  to  every  room,  and  no 
jlmeans  of  removing  the  fouled  water.  Their  in- 
jsamtary  condition  must  have  been  like  that  of 
Lia  slum,  and  they  must  have  had  a  double  death¬ 
-rate  equal  to  that  of  the  worst  of  slums,  and 
Ithat  double  death-rate  must,  in  most  of  these 
tcastles,  have  cleared  away  the  castellans  more 
^than  the  arrows  of  the  Saxons.  Our  new  power 
of  washing  with  tepid  water  for  a  tenth  of  a 
qpenny,  soap  included,  and  of  adding  one-fifth 
.(more  of  flesh  to  the  children  with  the  same 
^amount  of  food  that  may  now  be  given,  is  a 
£  sanitary  advance  for  which  blessings  may  surely 
ijbe  invoked. 

It  appears  in  our  own  history,  that  when 
jpopulation  was  exceedingly  thin  and  un- 
anassed,  life  even  in  the  very  highest  condition 
of  society  was  short,  even  compared  with  the 
ipresent  defective  conditions.  The  mean  age  of 
{death  of  our  kings  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
iwho  died  by  accident,  down  to  Henry  VIII., 
with  all  the  advantages  of  their  high  position, 
iWas  fifty-five,  excluding  seven  monarchs  who 
iwere  slain.  From  that  time  to  the  time  of 
iQueen  Anne,  the  mean  age  was  not  more 
ithan  fifty.  Edward  VI.  died  at  sixteen, 
iwhich  lowered  the  average.  Time-honoured 
Lancaster,  marked  as  at  an  extreme  age,  was 
fifty-five  when  he  died.  Coming  down  later, 
,the  mean  age  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Cabinet, 
ithat  is,  of  the  then  directing  experiences  of 
the  Government,  was  sixty  years.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  three  other  young  members  reduce  the 
mean  age  of  the  present  Cabinet  to  fifty-seven. 


It  appears  that  the  ages  of  the  kings  have  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  mean  age  of  the  Cabinets  have 
advanced  to  about  sixty,  excepting  the  present 
Cabinet,  whose  mean  age  is  lowered  by  three 
younger  members. 

At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  under  two  millions. 
At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Book,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Sussex  could  not  have  been  more  than 
ten  thousand,  or  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Hastings  at  the  present  time.  As  population 
has  advanced,  production  has  advanced.  Judging 
from  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  was  not  above  two  millions,  according  to 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  the  average  yield  of  the 
estates  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  not  more 
than  eight  bushels  an  acre.  With  the  advance  in 
population,  production  increased.  In  the  time 
of  Tull,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  it  had  reached 
to  fifteen  bushels  an  acre  and  five-fold,  which 
is  just  what  it  is  now  in  all  France.  In  the 
time  of  Arthur  Young  (1741-1820)  it  had 
increased  to  twenty  bushels.  The  farmer’s 
returns  are  not  reliable,  and  Mark-lane  has  sent 
out  to  the  corn-growing  counties  people  to  test 
the  crops,  and  they  found  that  the  crops 
averaged  in  England  thirty-two  bushels, 
whilst  in  Scotland  they  average  forty 
bushels,  and  with  liquified-manure  culture 
fifty  bushels  ;  and  it  is  now  stated  on 
the  experience  in  Essex,  of  the  Scotch  farmers 
who  have  taken  up  the  farms  abandoned 
by  the  old  English  farmers,  that  the  production 
of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  more  than 
doubled.  The  commencement  of  the  sanitary 
advance  of  population  as  well  as  of  animals  is 
by  land- drainage,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  by  which  it  is  proved  that,  where 
the  subsoil  drainage  of  the  sites  of  towns  has 
been  effected,  phthisis  has  been  reduced  by  one 
half,  and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  diseases  of  animals.  The  rate  of 
wages  within  the  last  forty  years  was  three 
shillings  a  day;  it  has  now  advanced  to  six, 
whilst  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  largely 
reduced.  The  experiences  of  land-drainage 
which  I  have  recited  are  of  vast  importance  for 
colonisation,  for  it  is  proved  that,  where  the 
emigrants  are  located  upon  undrained  land,  full 
half  their  children  are  in  their  graves,  from 
the  insanitary  conditions,  soon  after  their  fifth 
year.  Sanitation,  then,  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  resident  population  as  well  as  of 
the  immigrants.  It  may  be  taken  that  emigration 
is  only  at  its  commencement.  In  an  article  on 
Colonisation  by  M.  Jules  Duval,  in  M.  Maurice 
Block’s  ‘  Dictionnaire  de  la  Politique,’  the 
writer  states  that  of  the  cultivable  and  habit¬ 
able  portion  of  the  globe,  there  is  in  fact  only 
one-sixth  in  a  state  of  normal  colonisation  and 
occupation.  The  remaining  part  is  but  thinly 
inhabited  by  tribes  which  will  have  to  dis¬ 
appear  before  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  European  races.  The  effect  of 
insanitation  in  depopulating  instead  of 
populating  was  stated  to  me  by  Sir 
Francis  Head  as  the  result  of  his  observation 
while  he  was  Governor  of  Canada.  He  said 
the  best  means  of  protection  of  the  Indians  was 
in  being  at  war  with  them,  because  there  were 
only  thin  hostile  lines  and  the  Indians  were 
very  much  kept  to  themselves,  with  very  little 
loss ;  the  most  destructive  thing,  however,  was 
beiog  at  peace  with  them,  because  that  brought 
them  within  the  range  of  liquor  sellers,  so  that 
they  bought  rum  or  other  spirits,  and  that  was 
far  more  destructive  to  them  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  war ;  but  the  most  destructive 
measure  of  all  was  to  allow  missionaries 
to  go  amongst  them,  un  -  informed  as  to 
the  protective  power  of  sanitation.  These 
missionaries  went  far  into  their  lines,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Indians  to  have  regular  habitations 
and  to  mass  themselves  within  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell  ;  but  the  missionaries,  being 
generally  ignorant  of  sanitary  science,  or  even 
of  the  Mosaic  principles  of  it,  these  insanitary 
conditions  introduced  the  zymotic  diseases — 
small-pox  especially— as  well  as  others,  which 
were  most  destructive  of  the  filthy  population 
thus  massed  together.  .  .  . 

Now  let  me  recount  the  results  of  examined 
experiences  which  appear  to  me  to  open  up  a 
future,  especially  for  the  wage  classes  of  the 
population.  In  the  first  place,  every  family 
may,  in  the  future,  be  taken  to  be  provided 
with  a  good  sanitary  dwelling  of  at  least  three 
rooms,  on  a  well-drained  site,  the  house  well 
warmed,  ventilated,  and  perhaps  lighted,  with 
non-absorbent  walls  supplied  with  gas  apparatus 
for  cooking,  maintained  by  a  public  authority 
for  a  rental,  and  with  means  of  washing  with 


tepid  water  for  a  man  and  his  family;  fresh, 
soft  water  carried  into  every  room,  and  the 
fouled  water  of  all  kinds — kitchen-sinks,  as 
well  as  others— carried  away  through  self¬ 
cleansing  house  -  drains  into  self  -  cleansing 
sewers, and  placed  on  the  soil, notin  mechanical 
suspension,  but  in  chemical  combination,  before 
putrefaction  can  commence. 

An  artisan  may  now  have  personal  property 
in  security.  He  may  have  a  watch ;  such 
watches  are  now  made  in  America  for  half-a- 
guinea,  keeping  time  to  a  minute  a  month.  He 
has  the  services  of  a  police  for  the  protection 
of  himself  and  his  family,  at  a  cost  of  a  half¬ 
penny  per  head  per  week, — the  cost  of  the  old 
nightly  watch  which  I  contributed  to  get 
abolished,  and,  in  provincial  districts,  the  cost 
of  unpaid  parish  constables.  He  may  have  his 
penny  or  his  halfpenny  newspaper,  which  brings 
to  his  knowledge  the  state  of  labour  and  the 
demand  for  it  all  over  the  world.  Plato 
objects  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  perplexing 
pursuit  of  a  man’s  own  health,  but  now  a  few 
men — highly  qualified  sanitary  officers — save 
him  that  time,  certainly  as  respects  the  great 
pestilential  diseases;  and  administration  will 
save  him  life  and  health  and  ensure  his  work¬ 
ing  ability  by  sanitary  agency  under  improved 
local,  as  well  as  general  administration.  When 
I  speak  of  sanitary  administration  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  aid  to  every  person,  I  recall  how  much 
has  been  done  in  this  way  in  times  of  great 
peril  from  epidemic  diseases.  For  example, 
at  a  time  when  Asiatic  cholera  was  raging  in 
this  country,  we  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  provided  for  house-to-house  visitation  of 
the  population,  and  for  the  detection  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease. 
The  results  of  attention  to  the  general  prescrip¬ 
tions  provided,  were  marked  by  the  rise  or  the 
fall  in  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths.  On 
comparing  the  results  with  those  in  which  no 
such  precautions  were  taken,  it  appeared  that  at 
least  50,000  lives  were  saved  by  them  in  Great 
Britain.  At  St.  Petersburg,  20,000  lives  were 
lost  by  each  attack  of  cholera,  until  at  last  they 
adopted  our  system  of  house-to-house  inquiry, 
and  dealing  with  the  premonitory  symptoms 
when  the  attacks  and  deaths  were  reduced  to 
three  or  four  in  a  thousand.  The  children  of  the 
artisan  class  may  all  be  protected,  as  they  are 
now  protected  in  the  district  half-time  schools, 
from  all  the  children’s  diseases, — from  small-pox, 
from  measles,  from  typhus,  from  diphtheria,  and 
may  receive  exercises  and  drill,  which  enable 
them  early  to  obtain  earnings,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  economical  means  of  the  family.  They 
may  enjoy  a  life-rate  threefold  greater  than  they 
now  obtain,  and  aptitude  for  industrial  work, 
and  wages  amounting  to  the  former  earnings 
of  adults  in  modern  times.  Their  life-rate,  and 
those  of  the  whole  of  the  family  may  be,  as  we 
have  experience  that  they  have  been  under  good 
sanitary  administration,  increased  by  nine  or 
ten  years,  giving  them  the  means  of  the  attain¬ 
ment,  at  a  small  proportion  of  cost,  of  the 
products  of  modern  high  sanitary  power.  At 
sixty  the  expectation  of  life  is  13^  by  the 
English  table  (Dr.  Farr)  ;  that  is,  bringing  the 
average  up  to  73^,  which  is  rather  old,  and 
beyond  the  range  of  the  army  for  retirement. 
At  fifty-five  the  expectation  is  16  68. 

As  I  recast  my  eye  over  the  discourse  T  have 
delivered,  I  feel  that,  important  as  the  topics 
discussed  may  be,  they  have  assumed  a  rather 
too  discursive  form.  Let  me,  therefore,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  endeavour  to  correct  this  possible  error 
by  a  short  summing  up,  which  shall  be  more 
likely  to  leave  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind. 

1st.  In  the  first  place  I  have  desired  to  show 
that  sanitation  possesses  a  history  as  old  as  the 
oldest  of  old  religions,  and  may  be  looked  upon, 
in  itself,  as  a  form  originally  of  religious  obser¬ 
vance.  The  lesson  I  derive  from  this  fact  is 
that  you  may  look  upon  it  also  in  this  light, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that'  teachers  of  religion 
will  in  time  be  obliged  to  look  upon  it  in  the 
same  light  and  become  co-workers  and  com¬ 
panions  with  you  in  your  work. 

2nd.  In  the  second  place,  turning  from  the 
first  days  of  sanitation  to  one  or  two  of  the 
modern  essentials  of  the  art,  I  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  dampness  of  air  as  a 
cause  of  disease.  I  might  perhaps  here  have 
entered  into  a  very  wide  field.  I  might  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  damp 
affects  the  human  body.  Whether  it  acts  as  the 
bearer  of  morbific  particles,  living  or  dead,  or 
whether  it  exerts  its  influence  in  a  more  direct 
manner  by  simple  interference  with  vital  activities 
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essential  to  health.  I  must  be  content  to  state 
the  main  factor,  damp,  as  the  grand  traitor, 
leaving  it  to  other  teachers,  in  these  walls,  to 
find  out  and  expound  all  the  details.  They 
will,  doubtless,  instruct  you  most  efficiently  on 
these  matters,  and  I  should  like  to  sit  with  you 
as  a  learner.  But  after  all  they  will  not  be  able 
to  convey  !to  you  more  than  the  one  practical 
lesson  that  if  damp  be  kept  out  disease  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  land,  the  town,  and  the  dwelling- 
house. 

3rd.  In  the  third  place  I  have  striven  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  instant,  continuous,  and 
automatic  self-cleansing  of  every  house,  town, 
and  city.  I  explained  that,  in  primitive  times, 
and  amongst  nomadic  people,  the  old  Mosaic 
method  was  a  good  one,  and  I  left  it  open  that, 
under  some  conditions,  this  method,  somewhat 
modified,  was  still,  to  a  limited  extent,  appli¬ 
cable.  The  great  principle,  however,  which  1 
wish  emphatically  to  fix  in  your  minds,  is  that 
of  circulation  versus  stagnation  :  the  only  true 
and  vital  sanitary  plan  of  drawing  away  at 
every  moment,  by  an  unceasing  mechanical 
central  engine  power,  all  the  dead  human  and 
other  animal  excreta  of  communities,  and  casting 
such  excreta  upon  the  lands  undecomposed,  so 
that  they  may,  through  the  intermediate  work 
of  plants,  break  out  into  life  again,  and  give 
sustenance  to  man  and  animal.  Let  nothing 
move  you  from  this  lesson  of  sanitation.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  the  best  sanitary  work,  by 
the  side  of  which  all  else  of  the  kind  is  a  mere 
compromise,  and  often  nothing  less  than  an 
aggravation  of  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be 
rectified. 

4th.  In  the  fourth  place,  passing  from  the 
community  to  the  individual,  I  tried  to  incul¬ 
cate  on  modern  scientific  principles  the  force  of 
the  old  motto,  *  wash  and  be '  clean.’  It  was  my 
special  desire  in  enforcing  this  lesson  to  make 
it  applicable  to  the  young,  so  that  personal 
cleanliness  may  not  only  become  a  habit  of  life, 
but  a  habit  that  is  felt  as  a  necessity.  In  his 
address  delivered  before  this  Institute  at  New¬ 
castle,  our  colleague,  Dr.  Richardson,  said,  ‘  If 
by  some  magic  spell  England  could  wake  up  to¬ 
morrow  clean,  she  would  wake  up  pure  also  in 
spirit  and  godly  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
goodness.  Cleanliness  covers  the  whole  field  of 
sanitary  labour.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  Practised  in  its  entirety  it  would  banish 
all  disease  from  the  world.’  With  that  view  I 
entirely  agree. 

5th.  Lastly,  it  was  my  wish  to  convey  hope 
and  confidence  for  the  future  by  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  past ;  and  particularly  to  open 
up  a  vista  of  a  new  future  for  the  wage  classes 
of  the  population.  I  held  out  the  modest  ex¬ 
pectation  that,  under  sanitation,  every  family 
may,  in  a  happier  day,  be  provided  with  a 
dwelling  well  drained,  well  warmed,  well  venti¬ 
lated,  well  lighted,  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  well  supplied  with  all  comforts  for  pre¬ 
paration  of  food,  and  for  wholesome  repose.  I 
might  have  suggested  more  had  I  gone  in  for 
luxury,  but  my  long  experience  has  shown  to 
me  so  much  cross  danger  from  luxury,  that  I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  the  recommendation 
I  have  offered  where  it  is,  convinced  that 
luxury  will  of  itself  follow  comfort  fast  enough 
to  be  compatible  with  safety,  without  any 
urgent  pressure  from  you  or  from  me.” 


Registration  of  Plumbers. — At  a  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  movement  for  the  National 
Registration  of  Plumbers,  Dr.  Littlejohn, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City,  moved  a 
resolution  commending  the  movement  for  the 
technical  education  and  national  registration  of 
qualified  plumbers  as  worthy  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  public.  Speaking  of  the 
attention  which  had  been  given  to  the  subject 
during  late  years,  he  said  he  was  proud  to 
think  that  bad  plumbing  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  get  in  Edinburgh  now-a-days. 
Plumbers  must,  however,  by  careful  education 
in  the  technicalities  of  their  trade,  and  by 
registration,  fully  vindicate  and  assert  them¬ 
selves.  Professor  Crum  Brown,  in  moving  a 
resolution,  said  that  while  the  workshop  was 
the  place  in  which  the  actual  training  of  the 
craftsmen  was  to  be  obtained,  it  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  classes  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  work  would  be  fully  explained,  and  the 
reasons  defined  for  the  various  modes  of  work. 
Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Coles,  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Plumbers,  London,  stated  that  there  were 
now  5,000  members  enrolled  in  the  Society,  and 
he  had  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies 
for  duly  qualified  and  registered  workmen. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

THE  DRURY-LANE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Last  April  you  published  a  scheme  of  mine 
for  opening  Drury-lane  into  the  Strand.*  For 
fear  of  complicating  the  question,  I  then 
abstained  from  more  than  hinting  at  the 
further  point  of  providing  a  due-north  road  to 
Holborn,  and  from  considering  the  larger  and 
governing  question  of  providing  improved  access 
to  the  northern  railway  stations.  With  your 
permission,  I  propose  now  to  offer  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

The  Drury-lane  route  would  be  perfect  as  a 
north-westerly  connexion,  and  would  supply  a 
northerly  route  in  conjunction  with  Great 
Queen-street,  but  this  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  altogether  sufficient.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  proposed  a  scheme  for  a 
street  in  continuation  of  Little  Queen-street 
along  the  back  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  This 
might  advantageously  have  been  done  at  the 
time,  but  the  erection  of  the  large  Electric 
Light  Station,  and  of  the  new  Casual  Ward  on 
the  site  of  Bear-yard,  effectually  stops  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  a  road  through 
the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  is  so  simple 
as  to  appear  inevitable. 

If  the  tenants  can  stand  the  Electric  Light 
Works  at  the  back  they  can  surely  stand  the 
noise  of  traffic  in  front,  kept  off  from  them  as 
it  would  be  by  their  ample  front  yards,  and 
softened  by  passing  over  asphalte.  As  there 
are  boards  “To  Let”  in  front  of  nearly  every 
house  they  might  be  benefited  by  the  change. 

In  my  former  letter  I  pointed  out  the  easy 
gradient  from  Newcastle-street  into  the  Strand 
provided  by  my  plan.  A  great  part  of  the 
traffic  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Strand  directly,  would  come  along  it  and 
pass  up  Newcastle-street  at  a  very  wide  part. 
On  account  of  this  difference  of  level  I  assume 
that  this  Newcastle-street  entrance  is  the  only 
suitable  entry  for  a  good  thoroughfare.  Passing 
along  Houghton-street,  the  south  of  which  con¬ 
tains  good  buildings,  the  route  would  pass  over 
the  empty  site  of  Clare-market  into  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields,  the  trumpery  buildings  at  the  corner 
being  cleared  away. 

By  taking  a  little  of  the  yard  of  Powys 
House,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Fields,  a 
road  could  be  taken  into  Holborn  without 
touching  any  very  valuable  property. 

This  part  is  so  simple  that  it  requires  little 
advocacy.  The  difficult  problem  remains,  to 
show  how  this  route  can  be  utilised  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  an  approach  to  the  railway  stations. 

With  regard  to  this,  there  are  certain 
general  principles  worth  stating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  traffic  to  the  three  large  stations 
should,  if  possible,  be  encouraged  to  take  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  Secondly,  where  a  strong  line  of 
traffic  crosses  an  important  thoroughfare,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  not  go  straight  across,  but 
pass  a  little  way  along  the  main  thoroughfare 
before  resuming  its  direction  ;  at  the  points  of 
junction  some  extra  width  should,  if  possible, 
be  given  to  the  main  road. 

Any  new  road  work  undertaken  should,  if 
possible,  pass  through  poor  property,  so  as  to 
involve  as  little  purchase  as  possible,  and  open 
up  and  improve  the  district. 

It  has  sometimes  been  put  forward  that  the 
opening  of  the  gates  at  Woburn- place  would 
provide  the  necessary  access  to  the  railway 
stations.  This  is  true  of  Euston,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  through  the  Squares.  We 
may,  therefore,  dismiss  it  from  consideration, 
merely  noting  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage 
that  its  traffic  should  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern.  A 
reference  to  the  map  and  to  the  facts  of 
traffic  will  show  at  once  that  the  natural 
route  to  these  latter  is  not  down  Woburn- 
place,  but  down  Hunter-street  and  Judd-street. 

It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  also 
that  the  creation  of  a  road  through  “the 
Squares”  would  involve  considerable  expense 
in  the  way  of  compensation  to  start  with,  and 
serious  depreciation  in  ratable  value  to  follow. 
The  widening  of  Little  Queen-street  and  of 
the  upper  part  of  Southampton-row  are  also 
involved  without  any  chance  of  recoupment  or 
improved  rating  or  accommodation. 

Now,  to  the  east  of  Southampton-row  lies  what 
may  be  called  a  depreciated  property,  most  of 
which  is  ripe  for  reconstruction.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  a  way  can  be  found  for  a  new  tho¬ 
roughfare  through  this,  it  is  a  line  that  would 
offer  great  advantages. 

*  Street  Improvements  in  connexion  with  the  Strand 
(with  plan) ;  Builder,  April  20,  1839. 


To  get  through  to  what  I  may  call  the  Judd- 
street  line  there  are  three  ways,  two  of  which,  I 
fear,  present  insuperable  difficulties.  I  will, 
therefore,  only  briefly  mention  them  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground. 

The  difficulties  occur  in  getting  into  Guild- 
ford-street.  The  first  route  would  pass  down  an 
enlarged  Devonshire-street,  along  the  east  side 
of  Queen-square. 

What  I  may  call  the  grand  scheme  would  be 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  blocks  of  buildings 
between  the  “  crosses  ”  on  my  plan,  and  open  a 
boulevard  to  St.  Pancras.  This  may  seem  start¬ 
ling,  and  could  certainly  only  be  done  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  landowner,  at  a  time  when  the 
leases  fell  in ;  in  fact,  the  area  of  two  roads 
would  be  given  up  in  exchange  for  the  area  of 
the  buildings.  The  question  would  be,  how  far 
the  diminished  frontage  would  be  balanced  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  new  line  and  the 
greater  space  for  building. 

The  buildings  taken  down  would  be  for  the 
most  part  of  little  value,  and  would  probably  in 
any  case  be  swept  away  on  the  granting  of 
new  leases.  The  part  about  Marchmont-street 
is  certainly  anything  but  an  improving  pro¬ 
perty.  Such  a  scheme  would  probably  be  at 
once  carried  out  on  the  Cadogan  or  Westminster 
estates,  and  I  mention  it  here  that  an  eye  may 
be  kept  on  any  rebuilding  that  may  prejudice 
its  ultimate  adoption. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  well  to  seek  another 
solution  of  the  existing  block, 

In  studying  the  neighbourhood,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  the  immense  difficulty  caused 
by  recent  erections.  Thus  the  natural  route 
from  my  street  debouching  into  Holborn  would 
have  been  across  the  west  side  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  but  a  large  new  block  of  buildings  at 
the  north-west  corner  effectually  stops  egress 
this  way. 

For  a  reason  I  have  mentioned  above,  it 
would,  however,  be  better  that  a  turn  should  be 
made  in  Holborn,  and  the  line  resumed  at  a 
widened  Dean-street.  The  breadth  of  Holborn 
at  this  point  is  a  great  advantage.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  that  Day  &  Martin’s  factory  is  now 
for  sale,  and  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  continued  in  it3  present  form,  it 
might  be  feasible  and  profitable  to  open  a  road 
through,  as  shown  on  my  plan.  Dean-street 
has  no  buildings  of  value.  The  road  must  now 
be  taken  across  the  middle  of  Red  Lion-square, 
down  the  North -streets,  which  might  profitably 
be  reconstructed.  The  direct  line  would  then 
pass  through  Ormond-mews,  the  “  Home  of  the 
Hansom.”  Arrived  in  Ormond-street,  it  has 
but  to  pass  down  Powys-place,  and  break 
through  to  join  Hunter-street.  Alas  l  the 
newly-erected  Children’s  Hospital  stops  the  way 
completely.  Imperative  reasons  of  sentiment, 
as  well  as  expense,  forbid  the  idea  of  interfering 
with  this,  and  I  will  only  say  that  if,  by  chance, 
the  authorities  could  arrange  to  allow  the  road 
to  pass  here,  the  public  would  not  grudge  to  so 
excellent  a  charity  any  amount  of  compensation 
that  would  reconcile  them  to  the  interference, 
and  enable  them  to  extend  their  usefulness.  I 
suppose,  if  the  hospital  liked  to  be  bought  out 
at  a  good  price,  the  buildings  might  be  utilised 
for  some  other  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  to  this  that 
will  probably  prove  more  possible.  This  is, 
to  take  a  road  at  a  sweep  through  the  mews, 
and,  missing  the  three  fine  old  houses  in 
Ormond-street,  through  more  mews  to  Lands- 
down-place. 

It  is  as  well  to  note  that  Little  Ormond-yard 
has  ceased  to  exist  and  been  replaced  by  Orde 
Hall-street,  whose  sordid  vulgarity  is  a  standing 
damage  to  the  district  and  shame  to  those 
responsible  for  its  erection. 

Landsdown  -  place  might  be  widened  by 
placing  one  footpath  among  the  trees  in  the 
strip  along  the  Foundling  wall.  The  detow 
round  Bruns  wick-square  into  Hunter-street  is 
not  very  serious,  but  a  better,  if  a  more  serious, 
plan  would  be  to  continue  the  road  along  the 
east  side  of  Brunswick- square  into  Wakefield- 
street.  The  abstraction  of  much  noisy  traffic 
from  under  their  windows  should  partly  re¬ 
concile  the  inhabitants  to  the  loss  of  a  fringe  of 
their  square.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  that 
the  main  part  of  the  compensation  along  the 
road  would  go  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Bedford  Grammar  School.  The  old  grave¬ 
yard  of  St.  George,  that  would  be  opened  to 
view,  is  probably  by  far  the  prettiest  spot  of 
the  kind  in  London,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Wakefield-street  itself  need  not  be  widened  till 
the  leases  fell  in.  A  cut  in  continuation  of 
this  street  would  be  very  welcome  to  a  curiously 
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blocked  neighbourhood;  a  slight  bend  would 
be  required  to  avoid  a  new  church.  The  district 
here  is  very  squalid  and  poor,  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  part  rendered  by 
tramways  so  suited  for  working  men’s  homes, 
should  long  remain  in  such  a  state. 

A  continuation  of  the  road  down  Tunbridge- 
street  would  destroy  nothing  but  worthless 
buildings,  and  make  room  for  large  blocks  of 
workmen’s  dwellings. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  continue  Leigh-street 
into  the  new  road,  as  the  King’s  Cross  traffic 
would  then  be  diverted  from  Judd-street,  which 
is  not  wide  enough  for  the  two  stations.  This 
part  of  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  new  road  through  Brunswick  - 
square. 

In  default  of  the  larger  scheme  first  alluded 
to,  a  cut  from  Guildford-street  through  the 
quaint  Colonnade  Mews  and  a  widening  of 
Everett,  Marchmont,  and  Leigh-streets  would 
further  greatly  ease  the  traffic  of  Hunter- 
street. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  my  scheme,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  it  involves  no  serious  out¬ 
lay,  as  it  requires  the  demolition  of  no  valuable 
buildings  ;  and,  as  it  will  bring  some  consider¬ 
ably  increased  value  of  frontage,  it  would  really 
l  be  hardly  more  expensive  than  the  re-construc¬ 
tion  of  Little  Queen-street  and  Southampton- 
row,  and  the  injury  to  the  squares. 

Of  this  scheme  I  may  say,  as  of  the  last,  that 
it  has  been  prepared  after  diligent  study  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  a  map  study  alone  is  valueless 
and  deceptive.  No  buildings  of  any  importance 
are  touched,  but  the  authorities  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  bold  in  this  matter  than  1  have  cared 
to  be. 

I  am  sometimes  told  that  the  ratepayers  will 
!  not  stand  any  schemes  involving  expense.  Of 
|  course,  we  all  grumble  at  having-to  pay  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  rate¬ 
payers  will  be  still  more  indignant  if  some  real 
work  is  not  done  that  can  be  visible  as  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  expectations  raised.  I  cannot 
believe  that  with  proved  financiers,  such  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Harben  to  direct, 
with  such  magnificent  credit,  and,  above  all, 
with  honest  administration,  a  much  better 
financial  result  may  not  be  achieved  from  well- 
considered  schemes. 

Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 

Rolls- chambers,  Chancery -lane. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hertford,  Post  Ojlice. — The  result  of  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  new  Hertford  Post-office  has 
just  been  made  known.  The  first  prize  of  25 1. 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  A.It.I.B  A., 
of  9,  Qaeen  Victoria-street,  London,  and  the 
second  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Clamp, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Woking,  Surrey. 

Broughton. — The  Salford  Council  have  con¬ 
firmed  a  resolution  of  the  Baths  Committee  in 
selecting  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewoods,  of  Brown-street,  Manchester,  for 
the  new  baths  for  Broughton.  Seven  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in,  each  under  a  special 
motto,  and  to  those  marked  “  Leander,”  by 
Messrs.  Mangnall  &;  Littlewoods,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  position,  and  are  to  be  carried 
out.  The  second  premium  of  30Z.  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Darbyshire  &  Smith,  whose  motto  was 
“  Greater  Salford,”  and  the  third  premium  of 
20 1.  goes  to  Messrs.  Booth  &z  Chadwick,  who 
adopted  the  motto  of  “  Simplex.” 

Bcckmham-lane  School. — In  regard  to  the 
Beckenham-lane  School  competition  for  the 
Bromley  School  Board,  in  which  the  Board  set 
aside  the  award  of  Mr.  Robson  under  circum¬ 
stances  previously  referred  to  in  our  pages,  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  has  been  requested  to  adjudicate, 
and  has  selected  the  design  signed  “  Bromley,” 
by  Messrs.  Sydney  Vacher  &  Evelyn  Hellicar. 


Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — This  So¬ 
ciety  held  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session  1889-90,  at  its  rooms,  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  Queen’s-road,  Bristol,  on  Monday 
last.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  President,  Mr.  Henry  Crisp, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  position, 
and  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  the  useful 
work  done  during  the  past  year.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President 
for  his  address.  The  Bristol  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  is  one  of  the  nine  non-metropolitan  archi¬ 
tectural  societies  in  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  DECORATION:  “OF  SDCH 
IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.” 

HIS  drawing,  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  year,  and  we  described 
it  in  commenting  on  the  contents  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Room.  It  at  present  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
referred  to  in  another  column  in  the  present 
number. 


BAY  OF  NAYE  ARCADE  ;  NEW  CHURCH, 
SLOANE-STREET. 

This  drawing,  now  in  the  “  Arts  and  Crafts  ” 
Exhibition,  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  present  year,  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  the  architect  of  the 
church.  The  names  of  the  other  artists  who 
contributed  various  details  are  given  in  the 
title  -  panel  on  the  drawing,  and  also  in  our 
article  on  the  “Arts  and  Crafts”  Exhibition. 
We  commented  on  the  drawing  at  the  time  of 
its  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


DESIGN  FOR  AN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  R.Willock,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  It  represents 
an  effective  and  dignified  composition  compiled 
from  the  stereotyped  materiel  of  Renaissance 
architecture  ;  and  as  a  student's  drawing,  which 
we  believe  it  is,  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
author,  though  we  should  have  preferred  to 
have  seen  it  in  combination  with  a  plan,  a 
matter  too  much  overlooked  in  drawings  made 
for  the  Academy  Architectural  Room. 


NOTES  FROM  ABERDEEN. 

Tenders  have  been  recently  lodged  for 
the  works  in  connexion  with  the  new  prison 
to  replace  the  existing  one  in  Lodjje-walk, 
which  does  not  meet  modern  requirements. 
It  was  expected  that  a  decision  would  be 
given,  and  operations  commenced  soon.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  in  Edinburgh  under 
the  supervision  of  Major  McHardy,  II.M.’s 
Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Scotland.  The  site 
is  on  the  south  or  Kincardineshire  side  of 
the  river  Dee,  on  an  eminence  commencing 
about  300  yards  from  the  Wellington  Suspen¬ 
sion  Bridge,  and  measures  about  520  ft.  in 
length,  parallel  with  the  Stonehaven  road  to 
the  west,  and  has  an  average  width  of  330  ft 
New  streets  will  be  formed  along  the  north  and 
east  boundaries.  The  entrance  will  be  from  the 
north  side,  along  which  a  dwarf  granite  ashlar 
wall,  with  dressed  copestones,  surmounted  by 
an  iron  railing,  will  be  erected.  In  the  outer 
portion  of  the  ground,  adjoining  the  entrance, 
there  will  be  on  the  one  side  the  warders' 
quarters,  and  on  the  other  the  governor’s  house 
and  garden.  The  inner  portion,  or  prison 
proper,  will  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  measuring 
from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high  from  the  ground  level. 
The  principal  features  of  the  prison  are 
briefly  as  follow :  —  There  is  to  be  a  four- 
story  block,  60  ft.  high  to  the  apex, 
for  male  prisoners,  the  number  of  ordinary  cells 
being  eighty,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
cell  being  820  ft.,  or  20  ft.  above  the  regulation 
space.  Connected  by  a  corridor  is  the  block, 
three  stories  in  height,  for  female  prisoners, 
containing  thirty  cells.  The  space  to  the  rear 
will  be  utilised  as  airing-grounds.  The  accom¬ 
modation  includes  a  neat  prison  chapel,  a 
roomy  hospital,  large  prison  kitchen,  reception 
rooms,  examination  rooms,  visitors’  rooms,  gate¬ 
keeper  s  apartments,  chaplain’s  room,  medical 
officers  room,  governor’s  official  room,  clerk's 
office,  matron’s  room,  male  and  female  officers’ 
room,  washhouse,  baths,  lavatories,  and  other 
offices  and  stores.  The  arrangements  for  venti¬ 
lation  and  regulating  the  temperature  have 
received  particular  attention.  The  whole  of 
the  prison  buildings  (except  certain  parts,  such 
as  the  chapel  facings,  &c.,  which  will  be  of 
dressed  stone)  will  be  erected  in  grey  granite  of 
rock-faced  ashlar  work,  the  pattern  to  be 
followed  being  the  facing  on  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Aberdeen,  in  so  far  as  below  the  level  of  Union- 
street.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  price  of 
the  site,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  30,0002. 
to  40,000/.,  and  the  work  was  to  be  entirely 
finished  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  acceptance  of  offers,  and  not  later  than 
March  1,  1891. 

It  has  now  been  found,  however,  that  all  the  j 


estimates  received  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
prison  were  too  high,  and,  consequently,  none 
have  been  accepted.  The  course  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Prison  Commissioners  is  not  known 
definitely,  but  it  is  probable  some  of  the  offerers 
will  lodge  amended  tenders. 

Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson  has  recommended 
the  execution  of  internal  works,  at  a  cost  of 
3,0002.,  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  University-buildings,  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  issued  forthwith.  The 
above  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  an  organ 
to  accompany  the  chapel  services,  for  which 
purpose  4002.,  previously  collected,  is  in  hand. 
A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
restoration  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Old  Aber¬ 
deen,  was  held  on  September  26  in  Marischal 
College  Buildings,  Aberdeen.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  presided.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  and  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Geddes,  Aberdeen  University  ;  Mr.  George 
Reid,  R.S.A. ;  Mr.  William  Henderson,  Lord 
Provost  of  Aberdeen ;  and  Professor  Alexander 
Stewart,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  commending  the  scheme  to 
public  support,  and  appointing  a  committee  to 
proceed  with  the  work  according  to  the  plans 
prepared  by  Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  was  intimated  that  of  the  sum  of 
3,0002.  required  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
1602.  had  already  been  subscribed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  held  its  usual 
weekly  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday, 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

The  Appointment  of  a  Valuer. — The  report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  was  brought  up,  which 
stated  that  on  July  9  the  Council  resolved  to 
appoint  a  Valuer  at  a  salary  of  1,0002.  a  year. 
Advertisements  were  issued  accordingly,  and 
twenty-one  applications  had  been  received. 
Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Saunders  had  given 
notice :  “  That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of 
July  9  as  refers  to  the  appointment  of  a  Valuer 
at  a  salary  of  1,0002.  a  year  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  rescinded.  That  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  be 
appointed  Valuer  to  the  County  Council,  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Improvements,  Compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Estate  Branch  of  the  Architect’s  De¬ 
partment,  at  a  salary  of  5002.  per  annum,  sub¬ 
ject  in  other  respects  to  the  conditions  specified 
in  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
approved  by  the  Council  on  July  9, 1889.”  This 
gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion,  but  ultimately 
Mr.  Saunders  asked  leave  to  withdraw,  and  the 
Committee's  recommendation  that  Mr.  Harper’s 
candidature  be  considered  on  the  same  lines 
with  those  of  other  applicants  for  the  post  was 
adopted. 

Strand  Improvements. — The  Improvements 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  May  7,  which 
bad  reference  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand.  The 
Committee  had  given  minute  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  subject  comprised  in  the  refe¬ 
rence,  and  they  had  unanimously  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  want  did  exist  for  a  good 
thoroughfare  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand, 
west  of  Temple  Bar.  Having  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  they  had  considered  as  to  the  best 
lioe  to  adopt  for  the  new  street.  They  had 
examined  numerous  plans  and  suggestions,  and 
had  received  reports  from  the  officers  on  the 
subject,  with  the  result  that  there  remained 
but  two  schemes  which  commended  themselves 
to  their  favourable  consideration.  The  first 
was  to  form  the  new  street  from  South- 
ampton-row  to  Lincoln’s  -  ion  -  fields,  utilis¬ 
ing  the  west  side  of  the  Fields,  ar.d 
cutting  through  Clement's  -  inn  -  gardens 
to  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  in  the  Strand. 
The  second  was  a  more  westerly  scheme,  for  a 
road  running  from  Southampton-row  (which 
formed  the  southern  end  of  a  long  line  of  street 
extending  to  the  Euston-road,  and  giving  access 
to  the  three  northern  railway  stations)  in  almost 
a  direct  line  to  Catherine-street  and  the  Strand. 
At  a  point  about  500  ft.  from  the  Strand  a  spur 
street  would  leave  the  new  street  and  run  east¬ 
ward  to  St.  Clement  Danes  Church,  thus  meeting 
the  demands  of  traffic  going  both  across 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  eastwards  to  the  City. 
Waterloo  Bridge  approach  would  also  have  to 
be  improved  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  both  corners  of  the  junction  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  with  the  Strand.  Such  was  the  second 
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scheme,  and  it  was  that  which  the  Committee 
had  felt  bound  to  adopt,  seeing  that  it  woulc 
afford  excellent  communication  north  and  south 
just  at  the  points  where  most  needed.  This 
scheme,  too,  would  cut  through  and  destroy  s 
considerable  area  of  poor  and  dilapidated  pro¬ 
perty,  and  would  not  in  any  way  prejudice,  but: 
on  the  contrary,  would  facilitate,  the  construe-, 
tion  of  any  future  projected  street  running 
parallel  with  the  Strand.  The  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  new  street  should  be  90  ft! 
wide  throughout,  and  that  provision  should  be! 
made  for  the  planting  of  trees  on  each  sidet 
of  it.  They  were  also  strongly  of  opinion  thata 
in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being  adopted,  thd 
whole  of  the  property  within  the  triangle,  which 
would  be  bounded  on  the  south  by  Holywell! 
street  and  the  Strand,  on  the  north-east  bjt 
the  new  street,  and  on  the  west  by  Newcastle! 
street,  should  be  acquired  by  the  Council: 
The  Committee,  therefore,  having  carefully  con: 
sidered  the  whole  subject,  being  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  increased  com-t 
munication  north  and  south,  and  for  better* 
accommodation  for  the  enormous  and  increasing 
traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Strand  warranted 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
bad  to  submit  the  following  recommendal 
tions : — 

That  the  Council  do  apply  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament  for  the  following  powers  : — 

(a)  To  construct  a  new  street  from  Holborn  t>  i 
the  Strand,  as  shown  on  the  plan  submitted 
with  the  report. 

(2»)  To  construct  a  spur  street  from  a  point  o 
the  new  street  near  Drury-lane  to  Stf 
Clement  Danes  Church. 

(c)  To  form  such  new  streets  90  ft.  in  width.  , 

(d)  To  widen  the  approach  to  Waterloo-bridgl. 
on  both  sides  of  its  junction  with  thi 
Strand. 

( e )  To  purchase  the  whole  of  the  property 
comprised  in  Block  A. 

(/)  To  construct  a  subway  under  the  neu 
streets. 

With  reference  to  this  report,  the  Chairman 
said  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  that  proposal 
of  such  vast  importance  should  be  decided  ii 
twenty-four  hours,  and  he  thought  the  mattet 
ought  to  be  adjourned  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Henry  Clarke  (the  Chairman  of  the  Comi 
mittee)  said  that  the  estimate  for  the  construe: 
tion  of  the  various  roads  was  59,0002.  Th.' 
architect’s  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  thi 
property,  after  deducting  recoupments,  war 
1,414,0002.,  the  two  together  making  1,473,000^ 
This  included,  however,  a  considerable  sum  fof 
the  improvement  of  the  approaches  to  Waterlol 
Bridge,  which  had  not  been  originally  contemi 
plated,  and  which  would  cost  about  a  quarter  o 
a  million  of  money.  They  had  not  originalll 
contemplated  such  a  large  expenditure  for  thif 
particular  improvement,  but  he  thought  th: 
work  might  be  undertaken  for  less  than  thi 
sum  quoted.  There  would  be  a  large  area  upon 
which  to  build  dwellings  capable  of  accommm 
dating  1,000  persons.  There  would  also  tol 
good  opportunities  for  the  local  authorities  ti 
erect  baths  and  washhouses. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  members  of  thd 
Council,  Mr.  Clarke  said  the  cost  of  the  pror 
posed  new  spur  street  would  be  345,0002.,  ami 
the  cost  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  thd 
Strand  would  be  806,0002.  What  was  called  thd 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  scheme  would,  withorn 
doubt,  be  the  least  costly,  but  it  would  be  quibi 
impossible  to  make  a  good  street  in  that  direc? 
tion. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  report  was  deferred  until  the  nex: 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Cost  of  Past  Improvements. — The  following 
motion  by  Mr.  Westacot-t  was  agreed  to :  — 

‘‘That  a  return  be  prepared  and  sent  to  eacl 
member  of  the  Council,  showing  in  detail  th: 
amounts  expended  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Boarc 
of  Works  on  metropolitan  improvements,  including 
the  Thames ombankments  and  improvement  schemei 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts! 
and  that  such  return  do  specify  the  parishes  anu 
districts.” 


Tlie  New  Municipal  Buildings  a. 
Glasgow. — Sir  James  King,  the  Lord  l’rovos: 
of  Glasgow,  formally  opened  the  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Glasgow  on  Monday  last.  Th/I 
foundation-stone  was  laid  six  years  ago  n 
George-square.  Mr.  William  Young,  of  London: 
was  the  architect  selected  from  125  competitors) 
The  building  has  cost  540,0002.  We  illustrated 
Mr.  Young’s  design  in  the  Puilder  for  Nov.  11! 
1882. 
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BATHS  FOB  THE  PEOPLE* 

'Great  and  praiseworthy  as  the  progress  has 
been  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the 
means  of  cleanliness  by  baths  of  various  kinds, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  labouring  classes  are  still  without  these 
advantages.  The  term,  “The  Great  Unwashed,” 
though  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree,  may 
still  be  the  description  of  the  labouring  classes, 
not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  that  of  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  populous  towns,  public 
baths  (consisting  as  they  do  of  the  Turkish 
bath,  the  various  descriptions  of  shower,  needle, 
douche,  and  other  kinds)  are  for  those  parts  of 
the  community  who  are  not  what  is  termed 
“  the  labouring  class.” 

The  ordinary  warm  bath  and  the  public 
swimming  bath  are  usually  within  the  scope  of 
the  artisan,  the  youth,  and  the  unmarried  men 
of  the  labouring  class  ;  but  it  will  be  found  on 
investigation  that  the  married  labourers  and 
their  families  make  little  use  of  them  ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  price  charged,  though  so 
low,  is  too  much  for  their  means.  The  2d.  or 
less  for  the  swimming-bath  is  still  too  much, 
and  this  bath  has  the  disadvantage  of  only 
being  used  in  summer,  whereas,  for  sanitary 
purposes,  people  must  be  cleansed  as  perfectly 
in  winter  as  in  summer. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  labouring  class,  we  find  that  while  they  are 
children  the  mother  can  wash  them  at  home, 
but  as  they  grow  up  to  young  men  and  women 
this  is  not  possible  to  be  continued  by  them¬ 
selves,  on  account  of  decency ;  so  that  except 
the  young  men  get  a  bath  in  a  canal,  stream,  or 
other  piece  of  water,  they  generally  go  un¬ 
cleansed  from  year  to  year,  until  cold  water 
over  their  bodies  is  a  repulsion. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  lower  the  prices 
ordinarily  charged  for  the  warm  bath  and  the 
swimming-bath  without  considerable  loss.  It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  public  baths  often 
do  not  pay  their  expenses.  What  with  the 
interest  on  cost  of  construction  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  maintaining  them,  they  seldom 
“  pay-”  In  Birmingham,  for  example,  the 
interest  on  cost  of  construction  and  expenses 
in  working  amount  over  receipts  to  about  a  -id. 
in  the  pound  on  the  rates  ;  and  in  many  other 
large  towns  a  similar  condition  of  things  exists. 
Valuable  as  are  the  results  for  this  addition  to 
the  rates,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rate¬ 
payers  will  bear  a  further  increase,  to  make  up 
the  loss  from  a  further  lowering  of  prices  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  labouring  class. 

Now,  while  this  is  the  case  with  our  large  and 
populous  towns  and  cities,  it  is  much  worse  in 
smaller  towns  and  semi-populous  districts  all 
over  the  land,  which  form  a  much  larger  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  aggregate  than  those  towns  and 
cities.  The  cost  in  the  first  instance  of  build¬ 
ing  baths  is  so  great  that  it  can  rarely  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  if  done  by  private  munificence,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  over  the  receipts  is  so 
much,  that  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
it  prevents  the  establishment  of  public  baths 
for  any  class  whatever,  so  that  unless  a  much 
cheaper  construction  of  baths  and  less  expense 
of  maintenance  be  found,  it  seems  quite  un¬ 
likely  that  such  populations  will  ever  have  the 
conveniences  of  larger  towns. 

The  writer  often  had  these  thoughts  weigh  on 
his  mind  while  being  associated  with  some¬ 
what  large  ironworks  in  a  semi-populous  district 
at  Donnington,  near  Newport,  Shropshire  ;  but 
saw  no  chance  of  mending  matters  until  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer,  when  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  provide  baths  for  his  work¬ 
people,  upon  the  plan  now  before  the  section. 
But  as  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  baths  in 
the  winter,  the  construction  was  deferred  to 
the  spring  of  this  year,  and  they  were  ready  by 
June  1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  warm,  or  slipper  bath,  however  good,  is 
not  the  mode  of  cleansing  that  the  labouring 
classes  best  understand,  or  will  be  persuaded  to 
generally  use ;  and  if  periodical  cleansing  is  to  be 
aimed  at,  the  warm  bath  is  not  the  most  suitable. 

Without  further  preface,  the  baths  before  the 
section  will  now  be  described.  A  special  point 
was  made  that  everything  should  be  done  in 
the  most  complete  and  comfortable  manner, 
with  a  minimum  cost,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  limited  populations,  without  rates  to  draw 
an,  can  have  palatial  buildings.  What  was 
limed  at  was  completeness  and  efficiency,  with 
strict  economy  in  construction  and  working. 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Clement  Walker, 
F.R.A.S.,  at  the  recent  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
it  Worcester. 
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The  annexed  figure  shows  the  plan, 
space  of  ground  most  suitable  was  of 
irregular  form — hence  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  plan  of  the  building.  This  is  only 
apparent  on  the  drawing,  for  to  the  ordinary 
eye  it  is  neither  seen  outside  or  inside.  It 
is  25  ft.  long,  the  width  being  18  ft.  6  in.  at 
one  end,  13  ft.  at  the  other,  10  ft.  3  in.  high  to 
the  wall-plate,  and  17  ft.  9  in.  to  the  ridge.  The 
roof  is  of  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  ceiled  with 
deal,  painted  blueish  white,  lined  with  hair  felt 
The  space  is  amply  sufficient  for  six  ordinary 
baths,  as  they  will  be  styled  in  this  paper,  one 
warm  bath,  a  drying-closet  of  seven  horses  for 
towels,  a  washing-machine,  and  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  working  the  baths,  and  has  a  very 
clean,  neat,  and  comfortable  appearance.  The 


six  ordinary  baths,  A,  are  arranged  on  one 
side  in  compartments,  with  doors  in  front. 
The  warm  bath  is  at  B,  the  drying-closet 
is  at  C.  The  washing-machine  is  kept  at  D, 
and  when  in  use  is  drawn  out  to  the  area 
E.  A  seat,  E,  is  placed  for  persons  waiting  for 
baths,  and  has  a  board  on  the  floor  to  place 
their  feet  on  in  case  they  wish  to  finish  their 
dressing  outside  after  the  bath,  to  save  time. 
There  is  a  porch  G,  with  door  to  prevent  draught ; 
and  as  many  workmen  and  labourers  come  in 
dirty  from  their  work,  it  was  found  that  their 
dirty  hands  soiled  all  they  touched,  so  an  addi¬ 
tion  has  since  been  made  to  the  porch,  with  a 
washing  vessel  and  towels  to  wash  their  hands 
before  entering  the  bathhouse ;  and  as  their 
boots  are  often  loaded  with  dirt,  an  iron  grating 
is  placed  outside,  level  with  the  ground,  to  rub 
their  boots  on  as  they  walk,  and  this,  with  mats 
inside,  keeps  all  clean. 

Each  bath  chamber  is  8  ft.  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  which  gives  ample  room. 
The  partitions  are  galvanised,  corrugated  iron, 
stiffened  at  the  bottom  with  angle  iron,  the  hollow 
spaces  of  corrugations  between  which  are  filled 
with  cement  to  prevent  accumulations  of  soapy 
dirt.  The  ceiling  is  of  varnished  deal,  and 
forms  the  floor  above,  on  which  the  tanks  and 
pipes  are  placed  that  work  the  baths ;  and  as 
this  has  a  considerable  weight  to  support,  sub¬ 
stantial  wood  posts  are  fixed,  each  with  an  iron 
shoe  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  decay ;  and  as  decay 
is  so  common  in  bathhouses,  no  wood  is  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  quarried  floor 
which  is  flushed  with  a  hose  daily,  the  floor 
having  a  slight  inclination  to  the  channel-drain 
at  the  side,  and  soon  dries. 

Each  ordinary  bath  is  of  cast-iron,  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter  by  8J  in.  deep  ;  the  top  is  rounded 
off  smooth,  so  that  it  can  be  sat  upon ;  and  they 
are  set  5  in.  above  the  floor,  being  found  more 
convenient  for  either  sitting  in,  or  for  cleaning 
the  feet  while  sitting  on  the  stool.  There  is  a 
wood  grating  on  the  floor  for  the  bare  feet. 
These  baths  have  twelve  coats  of  white  paint 
on  the  inside.  Enamelled  iron  would  have, been 
preferred,  but  it  was  found  too  expensive.  Each 
compartment  has  hooks  for  clothes ;  and  to 
prevent  the  common  custom  of  throwing  the 
towels  on  the  floor,  a  hook  is  placed  for  them 
marked  “  Towels.”  And  that  the  floor  may  not 
be  made  dirty  by  the  boots  being  thrown  any¬ 
where,  a  place  in  a  corner  is  marked  “  Boots.” 
There  is  a  dish  for  soap,  and  a  box  with  two 
flesh-brushes  and  flannel.  Each  bath  door 
is  numbered.  There  is  a  rough  glass  light  at 
the  end,  with  sliding  pane  for  ventilation, 
and  a  gas  jet.  Over  the  centre  of  each  bath  is 
a  rose  above,  with  two  chains,  marked  “Warm” 
and  “  Cold,”  for  the  spray.  This  rose  has  fine 
holes,  not  so  large  as  is  used  for  showers,  for  as 
we  have  to  accustom  the  labouring  class  to  the 
use  of  cold  water,  a  shower  from  a  large-holed 
rose  is  absolute  horror,  they  cannot  bear  it. 
But  with  the  fine  spray  it  is  absolute  enjoyment, 
and  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  how  they 
like  it.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  teach  the 
labouring  class  to  love  cold  water.  Each  bath 
has  two  cocks  with  handles  from  the  hot  and 
cold  water  mains,  being  severally  marked 
“  Hot  ”  and  “  Cold.”  As  the  bathers  supply 
themselves  with  water,  a  black  line  is  painted 


on  the  side  of  the  bath  3§  in.  from  the  bottom, 
to  show  the  height  to  fill  the  water.  This  is 
found  to  be  quite  enough,  as  the  water  from 
the  spray  falls  into  the  bath.  Proper  directions 
are  in  the  bath-room  how  to  use  the  bath. 

As  white  glazed  bricks  are  so  expensive,  the 
walls  have  three  coats  of  white  paint  to  prevent 
absorption. 

The  bottom  of  the  bath  has  a  plug  of  2  in. 
diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  recess  in  which 
it  fits,  a  grating  is  fixed  to  prevent  pieces  of 
soap  getting  into  the  4-in.  iron  main  drain-pipe 
to  which  it  is  bolted,  all  joints  being  “  faced.” 
This  pipe  goes  through  the  building,  and  is 
sealed  outside ;  there  is  no  smell  whatever 
from  it. 

The  warm  or  slipper  bath  is  full-sized,  of  the 
usual  kind,  of  enamelled  tinned  iron  with 
Shanks’s  best  fittings.  The  room  has  a  chair, 
with  wood  grating  and  carpet.  It  has  also  a 
warm  and  cold  spray. 

On  the  floor  over  the  baths  is  a  hot  cistern, 
4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  by  3  ft.  deep,  with  tubes 
through  it  heated  by  steam ;  it  is  covered 
with  wood.  This  cistern  supplies  hot  water  to 
the  baths,  the  cold-water  supply  being  from  the 
main.  The  warm  spray  is  supplied  from  a  cistern, 
4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  by  2  ft.  deep,  and  covered  with 
wood.  Both  these  cisterns  are  encased  in  wood 
lined  with  dry  hair  felt  ^in.  thick,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  do  not  lose  more  than  four  or 
five  degrees  of  heat  during  the  day.  The  cold- 
spray  cistern  is  3  ft.  3  in.  by  2  ft.  2  in.,  by  2  ft. 
deep,  and  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  from  the  main 
with  a  ball-cock.  All  the  warm  water  pipes  for 
the  spray  are  covered  with  felt.  As  there  is  a 
w.c.  in  an  adjoining  building,  there  has  been  no 
necessity  to  provide  one.  The  total  cost  of  the 
whole  complete  has  been  220Z. 

The  steam  used  to  heat  the  water  for  the  baths 
is  the  waste  steam  from  the  works  adjoining, 
which,  after  having  heated  the  boiler  and  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  the  workmen’s  dining-hall  for 
400  men,  and  heating  the  hall,  makes  the  water 
180  deg.  This  is  in  use  for  about  eight  months 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  height  of  summer 
the  waste  steam  is  turned  off,  as  it  makes  the 
buildings  too  warm,  and  the  steam  direct  from 
the  boilers  is  then  used.  For  these  eight  months 
the  cost  of  heating  the  water  is*  nothing,  and 
for  the  remaining  four  months  the  cost  of  the 
fresh  steam  is  but  small.  If  the  baths  did  not 
have  this  steam  to  draw  upon,  a  separate  boiler 
would  be  required  ;  but  so  small  a  boiler  would 
be  sufficient,  that  an  addition  of  15 1.  would 
cover  the  expense.  Two  hundred  large  bath 
towels  are  necessary  for  these  baths,  and  a 
stock  of  flesh  brushes,  flannels,  and  sundries 
will  cost  10Z.  So  that  a  bath  establishment, 
complete  in  itself,  of  this  size,  with  washing  and 
drying  apparatus,  costs  245Z.  to  250Z. 

I  have  tried  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  popu¬ 
lation  such  baths  would  be  sufficient  for.  These 
six  are  capable,  without  difficulty,  of  furnishing 
eighteen  ordinary  baths  per  hour.  They  have 
supplied  twenty-four  baths  per  hour,  but  this 
was  found  to  give  pressure.  It  will  probably 
be  found  in  a  town,  that  an  extra  warm  bath 
would  be  desirable,  each  bath  supplying  two  per 
hour  in  addition  to  the  above  eighteen.  I  think 
such  a  bathing  establishment  would  supply  the 
needs  of  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  with 
ease.  As  all  the  apparatus  is  ample  size,  if 
more  ordinary  baths  were  wanted  the  addition 
of  a  few  more  baths  of  this  character  would 
be  a  moderate  expense,  as  their  cost  is  less  than 
half  of  the  warm  or  slipper  bath. 

After  the  baths  were  used  for  a  month  by  the 
persons  engaged  at  the  works  adjoining,  and 
being  found  to  be  so  much  appreciated  and  en¬ 
joyed,  the  public  were  admitted  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — 

Ordinary  bath  with  one  large  bath 
towel,  use  of  flannel  and  two 
flesh  brushes  .  Id. 

Warm  bath  and  two  towels .  4d. 

Extra  towel .  £d. 

Soap  tablets  . Id. 


It  was  thought  better  for  each  person  either 
to  bring  his  own  soap,  or  buy  it. 

The  experience  in  the  working  of  the  baths 
is  that  five  ordinary  baths  are  used  for  one 
warm  bath.  The  time  that  the  ordinary  bath 
takes  is  found  to  be  twenty  minutes,  while  half 
an  hour  is  necessary  for  the  warm  bath.  The 
next  important  fact  is  that  on  an  average  the 
ordinary  bath  consumes  eight  to  nine  gallons 
of  water,  while  about  forty  gallons  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  warm  bath.  So  thoroughly  are  the 
bathers  cleansed  in  the  ordinary  bath,  that 
although  they  come  very  dirty  from  their  work,. 
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the  towels  used  for  drying  themselves  are  re- 
;  turned  scarcely  soiled. 

The  directions  given  for  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
:  nary  bath  are  that  the  bather  is  to  fill  his  bath 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  to  his  own  liking,  to 
the  line  painted  on  the  side  of  the  bath,  and  if 
he  likes  to  wash  his  feet  first,  he  can  sit  on  the 
stool  with  his  feet  in  the  bath.  After  which  he 
is  to  stand  upright,  pull  the  warm  spray  to  wet 
his  body  all  over,  and  use  plenty  of  soap  with 
the  flannel,  rubbing  himself  well,  particularly 
the  head  and  feet.  Then  use  the  flesh  brushes 
well,  back  and  front,  washing  all  off  with  the 
warm  spray,  repeating  it  if  he  likes.  Then 
when  finally  cleaned  all  over,  to  pull  the  warm 
spray  and  wash  all  the  soap  off,  and  always 
ending  with  the  cold  spray,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
good  reaction,  after  which  he  dries  himself  with 
the  towel,  washing  the  flannel  and  brushes,  and 
pulls  the  plug  in  the  bath,  rinsing  it  out  clean 
for  the  next  comer  while  dressing.  Thus  the 
baths  work  themselves.  It  is  found  that  every¬ 
one  uses  the  cold  spray,  and  speak  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  in  the  highest  praise. 

Expenses  of  Working. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  carefully  con- 
i  eidered.  If  these  baths  are  in  a  large  town,  it 
l  will  be  found  economical  to  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  them,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  employ  a  man  constantly,  or  what  is  better, 
a  man  and  wife  as  bath-keepers,  the  wife  doing 
the  washing  and  attending  to  the  women’s 
baths.  But  for  a  town  of  say  12,000  in¬ 
habitants  or  less,  it  should  be  arranged  that  the 
bath-keeper  have  some  other  occupation,  which 
is  his  main  dependence,  and  be  paid  for  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  baths.  The  set  of  baths  now 
described  are  kept  by  a  labouring  man,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  the  charge  of  the  workmen’s 
dining-hall  referred  to  ;  and  in  the  time  he  has 
to  spare  in  the  morning,  he  fills  the  cisterns  and 
beats  them,  which  keep  their  heat  the  whole 
day.  This  does  not  take  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  He  then  washes  the  towels ;  he  gives 
out  the  tickets  for  the  money  received  for  baths 
as  required ;  and  prepares  a  warm  bath  when 
asked  for.  It  is  found  that  so  few  come  after 
<5.30  p.m.  in  the  semi-populous  district  where  they 
are  situated,  that  the  baths  are  then  closed, 
when  the  attendant  flushes  out  the  whole 
place  with  a  hose,  and  cleans  up  for  the  next 
day,  which  occupies  him  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
For  this  he  is  paid  4s.  per  week.  This  sum, 
with  the  soap  required  for  washing  towels,  the 
cost  of  heating  the  water,  wear  and  tear  of 
towels  and  brushes,  is  the  cost  of  working  the 
baths.  There  is  a  profit  on  the  soap  sold  and 
extra  towels.  So  moderate  is  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  expense  of  working,  that  if  a 
person  brought  his  own  towel  and  soap,  one 
halfpenny  may  be  charged  for  the  bath.  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  baths  should  not  return  a 
moderate  interest  on  their  cost,  instead  of  being 
a  loss,  as  public  baths  generally  are.  They  have 
now  been  in  operation  nearly  four  months 
without  the  least  hitch.  Everything  is  so  sub¬ 
stantial  and  well  made  that  very  little  repairs 
will  be  required.  Once  a  year  the  ordinary 
baths  will  want  two  or  three  coats  of  enamel 
paint,  and  these  are  all  the  current  expenses. 

At  present  the  baths  are  used  only  by  men 
and  boys.  If  women  are  admitted,  it  must  be 
at  set  times  when  a  woman  will  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  ;  but  for  this  size  establishment  it  will 
not  pay  to  have  a  separate  set  of  baths  for 
women. 


RAILWAY-STATION,  MONTREAL. 

The  railway-station  front,  of  which  a  view 
is  given  in  this  number,  was  completed  last 
year  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bruce  Price, 
architect,  of  New  York. 

The  main  building  is  described  as  of  “  Scotch 
rubble  ”  facing,  with  “  rock-face  belt-courses.” 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished  with 
Vancouver  cedar.  The  floors  are  all  of  a  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 

The  train-shed,  of  which  a  part  is  seen  in  the 
drawing,  is  about  500  ft.  in  length. 


New  Workhouse  at  Hastings. — The  Board 
of  Guardians,  at  their  last  meeting,  adopted  the 
report  of  the  Building  Committee,  together  with 
the  plans  prepared  by  their  architect,  Mr.  Philip 
H.  Tree,  for  the  building  of  a  new  workhouse, 
at  a  cost  of  about  40.000Z.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  plans  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  approval,  and  permission 
asked  to  borrow  a  loan  of  25,000 1.  to  commence 
the  work 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

SEPARATE  TENEMENTS. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cherry,  L.S.A.,  of  120,  Plumstead- 
road,  appeared  at  the  Woolwich  Police-court  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.,  to  au  adjourned  summons 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Batterbury,  the  District 
Surveyor  of  Plumstead  and  Eltham,  for  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  at  120, 
Plumstead-road,  under  section  27,  sub. -sec.  3,  which 
enacts  that,  “If  any  building  in  one  occupation  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  tenements,  each  having  a 
separate  entrance  and  staircase,  or  a  separate 
entrance  from  without,  every  such  tenement  shall 
bo  deemed  to  be  a  separate  building  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.”  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  magistrate, 
made  an  order  for  the  requisitions  of  the  District 
Surveyor  to  be  complied  with  within  twenty-eight 
days,  by  building  a  party-wall  between  the  tene¬ 
ments  and  carrying  out  other  sundry  works.  The 
defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  costs  of  summons  and 
the  District  Surveyor’s  fee  for  attending. 

A  QUESTION  OP  FEES. 

This  was  a  case  heard  before  Mr.  Bridge,  at  Bow- 
street  Police-court,  on  October  4,  in  which  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyor  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  Blooms¬ 
bury  sued  Messrs.  Sandon  Brothers  for  recovery  of 
fees  under  Section  xxvii.,  Rules  2  and  3.  Mr. 
Morten  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendants  had  erected 
residential  chambers  and  shops  on  the  site  of  five 
houses  in  Hart-street  and  Museum- street,  consisting 
of  four  shops  with  separato  entrances  fronting  in 
Hart-street,  and  a  set  of  chambers  with  entry  in 
Museum-street,  and  a  similar  set  of  chambers  next 
St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury.  The  chambers 
of  main  building  consist  of  ten  separate  sets  of 
chambers  entered  from  Hart-street,  with  one  stair¬ 
case  to  the  different  floors,  and  the  area  of  the 
building  exceeded  3,600  ft.  The  fees  claimed  were 
on  each  separate  set  of  chambers  or  rooms,  amount¬ 
ing  to  561.  5s. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  under  Section  xlix. 
only  one  fee  should  be  charged,  there  being  but  one 
building,  although  divided  by  fireproof  divisions, 
and  one  notice  given  for  the  whole. 

The  magistrate  decided  that  each  separate  set  of 
chambers  and  shops  must  be  deemed  a  separate 
building  under  Section  xxvii..  Rules  2  and  3,  and 
the  charge  of  a  fee  for  each  separately  was  correct. 
He  therefore  ordered  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
claim, — viz.,  5 51.  5s., — should  be  paid  forthwith, 
and  also  costs. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Architects  and  the  general  public  are 
being  now  advised,  through  the  columns  of 
your  journal,*  that  to  make  floors  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  without  metal,  of  great  span, 
and  upon  the  beam  principle,  is  safe  construc¬ 
tion.  The  proof  adduced  to  show  that  such 
structures  are  safe  is  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  still  standing.  The  argument  for  their 
safety,  in  reply  to  cited  cases  where  they  have 
fallen,  is  that  “  steeples  fall ;  but  we  go  on 
building  steeples.”  A  cause  capable  of  being 
propped  up  in  no  better  fashion  than  this,  must 
be  a  very  lame  one  indeed.  Diagrams  and 
algebra  are  superfluities  when  the  point  at 
issue  is  simply  one  of  common  sense.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  steeples  cannot  be  built  in 
any  way  or  out  of  any  materials  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  tendency  to  fall,  it  would  be  silly  to 
go  on  building  them. 

Dismissing  for  the  moment  (as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable)  materials  and  construction,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  principles,  upon  which  I  lay  down  the  pro¬ 
position  that  tensile  strength  is  of  the  very 
essence  and  the  only  final  element  of  safety  in 
beam  structures  made  to  support  weight  and 
carry  loads.  Also  that  any  structure  made  to 
support  weight  and  carry  loads  is  an  unsafe 
structure  (whatever  be  the  material  or  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  howsoever  contrived 
and  made),  the  nature  of  which  is  such  as  to 
make  certain  that  whenever  it  does  give  way 
the  break  and  fall  will  be  sudden  and  without 
warning. 

If  these  propositions  are  sound,  the  ideal  con¬ 
crete  beam-floor  construction  of  Mr.  Caws  is  out 
of  court ;  there  is  no  case  to  be  argued.  What 
is  a  tensile  strength  of  “500,”— the  highest 
claimed  by  Mr.  C.  for  Portland  cement, — com¬ 
pared  to  the  60,000  of  wrought  iron  ?  My 
indictment  as  to  floors  of  concrete  divorced 
from  metal,  made  after  the  fashion  described 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Caws  and  others  of 
your  correspondents,  is,  that  when  they  fall, 


*  Of  course  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Caws  in  his  own  name  :  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  with  him  alone.  We  have  simply  given  him 
space  for  publishing  what  he  considers  to  be  the  results 
of  his  own  rather  extensive  experience  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  with  concrete  floors. — Ed. 


the  fall  will  be  sudden  and  without  warning 
The  “  uneasy  feeling  ”  of  Mr.  Potter’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  ‘  ‘  tenant  ”  was  a  well  grounded  uneasiness  ; 
and  Mr.  P.’s  selection  of  the  word  “  resigned,” 
was  well  chosen.  To  propose  the  making  of 
concrete  floors  without  metal,  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  “arch,”  is  like  pro¬ 
posing  to  construct  suspension  bridges  out  of 
concrete  pure  and  simple.  No  prudent  architect 
or  builder  would  for  a  moment  think  of  con¬ 
structing  such  a  floor.  Thaddeus  Hyatt. 

Sir, — In  the  discussion  lately  carried  on  in  your 
journal,  on  the  above  interesting  subject,  I  have 
observed  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  discrepancy 
relating  to  the  “  safe  load,"  which  tends  to  con¬ 
fusion. 

In  the  second  article  (pp.  75,  76,  ante),  Mr.  Caws 
suggests  as  a  unit  for  base  of  calculation,  a  slab  1  ft. 
square  by  1  io.  thick,  putting  the  safe  load  equally 
distributed  at  400  lbs.  ;  and,  as  part  of  his  demon¬ 
stration,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  the  slab  bo  ten 
times  as  large,  still  keeping  it  1  iD.  thick,  the  safe¬ 
load  will  bo  40  lbs.  per  loot,  i.e.,  as  I  understand  his 
rule,  the  slab  being  ten  times  larger  the  safe-load 
per  foot  will  be  ten  times  less.  Now,  in  the  question 
raised  by  your  correspondent,  “Architect”  (p.  123, 
ante),  and  in  the  example  (2)  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  (p.  178,  ante),  the  second  supposed  slab  is 
put  as  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  which,  being  100  square  feet, 
is  one  hundred  times  larger  than  the  first,  instead 
of  ten  times,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Caws. 

If  the  slab  in  the  said  example  (2)  be  put 
120  by  12,  or,  to  preserve  a  contour  similar  to  that 
in  example  (1),  38  by  38  (disregarding  minute 
fractions),  the  resulting  stresses  would  be  the  same 
in  both  examples,  which  Mr.  Sutcliffe  says  should 
be  the  case.  Ed.  Cooke. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  8,  1889. 

Sir, — In  “Rankine's  Civil  Engineering  Manual” 
(14th  edition,  1883,  p.  544)  there  is  a  table  of 
greatest  bending  moments  of  loads  distributed  and 
collected  in  the  centre  on  a  plate  supported  on  two 
parallel  edges  (as  a  beam)  or  on  all  its  four  edges  (as 
a  slab)  from  which  may  be  made  the  following 
Comparison  op  Greatest  Bending  Moments  op 
Load  on  a  Square  Plate. 

Supported  oa  Firmly  supported 
two  parallel  on  all  tour 

edges.  edges. 

Loadumtorjntrais.  WL  WL 

tnbuted .  M*= -  ...  M= - 

8  16 


Load  collected  in 
centre . 


3WL 

16 


If  the  theory  from  which  this  tabular  statement 
is  deduced  be  even  “approximately  true,”  your 
readers  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  Mr.  Frank  Caws, 
who,  with  a  semblance  of  proof,  says,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  recently  published  by  you  (Builder, 
September  21,  1889),  that  “under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  a  square  slab  is  three  times  as  strong  as  a 
beam  to  carry  an  equally  distributed  load”  .  .  .  .; 
and,  again,  that  ...  “a  square  slab  is  twice  as 
stroog  as  a  beam  to  carry  a  central  load.” 

According  to  Rankine’s  theory,  instead  of  the 
effect  of  the  distributed  load  applied  on  a  beam 
being  three  times  as  great  as  its  effect  upon  a  slab 
of  tbe  same  size  and  shape  supported  all  edges,  it  is 
only  twice  as  great  (2  :  1,  not  3:1);  and  tbe  dif¬ 
ference  due  to  two  or  four  supported  edges  in  the 
case  of  a  central  load  is  as  4  to  3,  not  as  2  to  1 . 

Can  you  determine  the  points  in  dispute,  or 
must  we  choose  betweeu  the  authority  of  Mr.  Caws 
and  that  of  the  late  Professor  Rankine  ? 

September  28,  1889.  H.  C.  S. 

%*  In  the  next  number  Mr.  Caws  will  reply 
in  full  to  the  various  criticisms  in  the  last  two 
or  three  numbers,  and  with  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  must  close  for  the 
present.  We  may  have  our  own  summary  of 
the  subject  to  give  in  the  next  or  a  succeeding 
number. — Ed. 


PROFESSOR  TICHBORNE  ON  THE  INTER¬ 
CEPTION  OF  MIASMATIC  EMANA¬ 
TIONS  FROM  THE  SUBSOIL  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

Sir,— In  connexion  with  this  very  important  sub- 
;  ect,  wo  find  on  p.  243  ante  that  Professor  Tichborne, 
y.I.C.,  recommends  the  use  of  cement  and  con¬ 
demns  asphalte,  because  it  forms  too  tight  a  plug. 
He  backs  up  his  objection  by  stating  that  if  we 
have  every  large  area  cemented  by  this  material, 
the  ‘ ‘  surface  gases  *’  as  he  says,  or  rather  as  1  would 
express  it,  the  gases  below  the  asphalte,  would  then 
be  more  or  less  under  pressure,  and  so  would  force 
their  way  for  escape  at  any  fissure  or  crack,  perhaps 
where  not  wanted. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  whole  interior  ground  bf 
a  building  being  covered  with  asphalte,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  guard  against  the  pressure  Professor 
Tichborne  reiers  to  by  putting  in  two  small  iron  air- 

*  W  denotes  the  load,  L  the  distance  between  sup¬ 
ports,  M  the  greatest  bending  moment. 
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pipes, — one  in  front  of  the  house,  and  one  in  back, 
from  outer  face  of  each  wall  to  below  the  asphalte, 
which  pipes, — say  2  in.  diameter  ones, — would  act 
as  ventilators,  according  to  direction  of  the  wind, 
as  well  as  preventives  of  gas  pressure.  In  his 
objection  to  ashpalte  Professor  Tichborae  seems  to 
me  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  keeping 
down  gases,  we  also  wish  to  keep  down  damp.  For 
this  latter  purpose  asphalte,  forming  a  more  perfect 
barrier  than  cement,  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  many  houses,  villas,  and  mansions,  &c, ,  there 
is  often  a  space  from  2  to  5  ft.  deep  from  the  floor 
people  walk  on  to  the  earth  below.  In  many  cases 
this  is  often  left  as  the  receptacle  for  the  odd  rubbish 
of  the  new  building,*  and  no  covering  from  either 
ground-damp  or  air  being  put  down,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  &c.,  is  dcleteriously  affected.  It  is 
in  cases  such  as  these  that  I  particularly  recommend 
asphalte  in  preference  to  cold  and  mayhap  damp 
cement.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


VENTILATING-PIPES  TO  “GEYSER” 
HEATERS. 

Sir, — We  ask  the  favour  of  your  assistance  in 
warning  tradesmen  against  fixing  geysers  without 
a  ventilating-pipe  to  carry  the  fumes  of  the  gas  out¬ 
side  the  bath-room,  and  also  in  urging  upon  those 
who  have  the  specifying  or  oversight  of  such  work, 
that  they  should  specially  insist  on  this  very  simple 
but  absolutely  necessary  precaution. 

The  recent  accident  at  Brixton  has  called  public 
attention  to  the  risk  of  using  geysers  without  the 
proper  pipe  ;  but  we  know  from  experience  that  the 
panic  is  likely  to  subside  very  shortly,  when  people 
will  act  as  recklessly  as  ever.  Besides,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  alarm  expending  itself  by  being  led 
off  on  a  false  scent.  Someone  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  inquest  that  geysers  should  never  be 
used  at  all,  and  a  gentleman  writing  since  calls 
them  “death-traps.”  Of  course,  such  sweeping 
condemnations  fail  of  their  effect,  now  that  so  many 
thousands  of  geysers  are  in  constant  use  with  every 
satisfaction  to  their  owners. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  public  security,  and  much 
more  likely  to  be  attended  to,  if  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  precaution  of  fixing  a  ventilating-pipe 
is  urgently  insisted  upon. 

We  offer,  wherever  a  geyser  bearing  our  name 
has  been  fixed  otherwise,  to  supply  and  fix  the  pipe 
free  of  charge.  If  other  manufacturers  will  take 
the  same  course,  we  shall  be  spared  the  horror  of 
reading  of  any  more  cases  of  asphyxia. 

Ewart  &  Son. 

346,  Elision-road,  October,  1389. 


ANCIENT  FONTS  IN  COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 

Sir, — The  writor  of  the  interesting  artiole  on 
“Ancient  Fonts  in  Country  Churches,”  in  the 
Builder  of  Sept.  21,  1889,  has  givon  a  description 
of  some  fifteenth)  century  fonts,  with  inscriptions, 
but  has  omitted  mentioning  many  others  of  much 
earlier  date,  which  are  inscribed.  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen,  in  a  paper  of  his  on  the  “Antiquity  of  Fonts 
in  Groat  Britain,”  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Archmological  Association  in  1888,  says:-- 
“No  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  any  font  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  greater  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,”  unless,  perhaps,  the  font  at 
Bingloy,  in  Yorkshire.  This  font  has  on  one  of  its 
four  sides  an  inscription  in  runes,  which  Professor 
George  Stephens  translates  as,  “  Eadbierht,  King 
ordered  to  hew  this  dip-stone  for  us— pray  thou 
for  his  soul.”  Other  readings  have,  however,  been 
given  of  this  inscription. 

At  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  is  another  ancient 
font,  elaborately  carved,  and  bearing  a  Runic  in¬ 
scription,  which  may  be  read,  “  Richard  he  me 
wrought.  And  to  this  mirth  (beauty)  geru  me 
brought  A  full-sized  model  of  this  font  may  be 
seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  Wales 
there  are  three  early  inscribed  fonts,  all  in  Brock- 
nockshire.  One  is  at  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon 
and  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  interlaced 
ribbon  work.  The  inscription,  which  is  much 
defaced,  runs  round  the  rim.  This  font,  and  the 
two  following  ones,  have  boon  figured  and  described 
by  Professor  Westwood,  in  his  “  Lapidarium 
Wallue.  Patnshow  font,  in  Brecknockshire  has 
the  inscription  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  rim  of  the 
bowl  “Menhir  me  fecit  i(n)  te(m)poro  Genillin.” 
ihis  Geniilm,  or  Cynhyllyn,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  third  inscribed  Welsh 
font  is  at  Devynock,  but  the  inscription  is  illegible. 

At  Potterne,  in  Wiltshire,  is  a  very  early  font.  It 
is  of  massive  appearance  and  tub-shaped.  It  bears 
an  inscription  from  the  beginning  of  the  42nd 
I  salm :  — “Sicut  cervus  desiderat  ad  fontes  aquarum 
ita  desiderat  anima  mea  ad  te  D7.  Amen.”  From 

c,“8e  }vifch  m7  own  house  when  I 
'  bUt  I,wb,ned  t0  0CCUP7  it  until,  inter  alia 
™bb'3,h  a\t,"kcn  out-  the  *'arth  levelled,  an 
covered  with  asphalte,  with  a  fall  to  one  comer  in  cu 
,  1  think  tl!°  Iittle  «P°uee  involv 
thia  has  made  the  house, -a  detached  villa,— 20  per 
more  comfortable  and  healthier. —  W.  P.  B.  ^ 


the  style  of  the  lettering  it  is  probably  of  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

An  Early  English  font  at  Iveysoe,  Bedfordshire, 
bears  the  Norman  French  inscription  :  — 

“  +  TRESTVI  :  KCPARDIC  IPASSC  RVI  FVRL6 AL 
NEWARGL  PRteV  :  Ke  DGVPARSA  ORACC VG  RRGY- 
MeRCILIFACG  AM,” 
which  forms  in  modern  French  :  — 

“  Restez  :  qui  par  ici  passerez 
Pour  1’fi.me  de  Ware!  priez 
Qui  Dieu  par  sa  grace. 

or'voir}™”11-1  Amoa." 

A  font  at  Odiham,  Hants,  probably  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  has  an  inscription  in  Gothic  letters 
of  about  6  in.  high  round  the  basin,  “  Auxiliu 
meum  a  dno  qui  fecit  crelu  (et)  tra.”  This  font  is 
further  remarkable  for  having  a  curious  projection 
of  oblong  form  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  basin, 
which  projection  is  hollowed  out  into  a  species  of 
small  trough,  5  in.  in  length  by  3£  in  breadth  aud 
1£  in  depth. 

At  Southrop  Church,  Gloucestershire,  is  a  massive 
circular  font ;  the  upper  half  of  the  basin  is  covered 
with  richly-carved  interlaced  work,  and  the  lower 
with  figures  of  the  Virtues  overcoming  the  Vices, 
their  respective  names  being  inscribed  over  the 
figures.  A  very  similar  font,  both  as  to  ornament 
and  figures,  is  at  Stanton  Fitzwarron.  This  latter 
font  was  figured  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  in  the 
Builder,  vol.  iii.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  is  an 
octagonal-shaped  font,  ornamented  with  angels 
bearing  shields  and  holding  scrolls,  which  have 
been  inscribed,  but  these  inscriptions  are  now 
almost  obliterated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
tho  Rev.  Evelyn  White  reads  as  “  Sal  et  saliva,” 
which  he  considers  as  referring  to  the  giving  of  salt 
and  anointing  the  eyes  with  saliva  as  practised  in 
early  baptismal  ceremonies. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Nottingham,  is  a  font 
bearing  a  Greek  inscription,  which  is  curious  from 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  (approximately)  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

NF'PON  ’ANO’MHMA-  MH’  MO’NA’  O^IN 
“Cleanse  your  sin,  not  your  face  only.”  I  believe 
this  inscription  may  bo  found  on  several  other 
fonts.* 

At  Adderley,  in  Shropshire,  is  a  font  inscribed 
with  letters,  1£  inches  high:  “Hie  male  primus 
homo  fruitur  cum  coDjuge  pomo.”  There  are 
several  inscribed  fonts  in  Cornwall.  One  at  Llan- 
dewidnack,  of,  probably,  tho  thirteenth  century,  is 
inscribed,  “I.H.C.  D.  Ric.  (Doninus  Ricardus) 
Bolham  me  fecit.”  Another,  at  St.  Ives,  has  a 
much-obliterated  inscription,  the  words:  “Otis 
baptizate  gentes”  being  visible.  Two  panels  of  an 
inscribed  font  at  Dunsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  are 
figured  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Archicological  Insti¬ 
tute,”  Vol.  X.,  pp.  75,  173.  They  display  a  very 
singular  combination  of  letters,  which  Sir  F.  Madden 
says  form  the  words,  “In  principio.”  Those  fonts 
are  but  a  few  of  the  great  number  of  pre- Reforma¬ 
tion  inscribed  fonts  still  remaining  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  number  of  thoso  of  later  date  are  still 
more  numerous.  Many  of  these  have  been  styled 
“churchwarden”  fonts  from  their  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  churchwardens  in  office  at  the  timo 
of  their  being  inscribed,  for  there  are  instances  of 
old  fonts  which  have  had  modern  inscriptions  cut 
on  them,  so  that  the  date  of  tho  inscription  does 
not  necessarily  eive  that  of  the  font. 

Walton  Manor,  Oxford,  Emma  Swann. 

Sept.  24,  1889. 


Slukenfs  ©olunm. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XV. 
Reservoirs. 

a  HERE  are  many  kinds  of  reservoirs 
made  in  connexion  with  water-supply 
on  a  large  scale,  the  construction  of 
which  is  not  the  |least  important  matter 
the  waterworks-engineer  has  to  consider.  Their 
actual  nature  and  extent  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  source  and  method  of  supply. 
We  have  the  immense  catchment ,  impounding, 
or  storage  reservoirs  constructed  to  catch  and 
retain  the  water  from  drainage  areas  or  rivu¬ 
lets  ;  subsiding  reservoirs  in  connexion  with 
river  and  other  similar  sources;  and,  finally, 
pure  water  or  service  reservoirs  for  holding  the 
fluid  in  a  state  ready  for  consumption.  Reser¬ 
voirs  of  other  kinds  are  also  made,  but  neither 
these  nor  the  ones  just  mentioned,  are  all  pre¬ 
sent  in  any  one  scheme  of  supply. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  connexion 
between  rainfall  and  reservoirs,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  now.  There 
are  certain  peculiarities  in  respect  of  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  water  in  great  bulk,  whilst  many  diffi¬ 
culties  attend  the  selection  of  sites  for  the 
larger  kinds  of  reservoirs,  and  of  these  we  propose, 

*  It  ia  introduced  on  tho  eighteenth- century  font  in 
Knapton  Church,  Norfolk.— Ed. 


principally,  to  deal  at  the  present  time.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  choice  of  sites  for  impound¬ 
ing,  or  storage  reservoirs,  it  may  at  once  be 
stated  that  the  engineer  must  possess  a  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
position  proposed  to  be  occupied.  There  is  no» 
part  of  the  whole  question  of  water-supply 
demanding  the  assistance  of  this  science  more 
urgently  than  in  the  selection  of  suitable  spots 
for  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  water;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  a  catchment  area  scheme, 
perhaps,  that  causes  the  engineer  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  selection  of  position,  and  the 
making  of  these  immense  reservoirs.  Situated 
as  they  must  often  of  necessity  be  at  the  junc  ¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  small  rivers  or  springs  in  a 
valley,  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  admit  of  the 
supply  being  furnished  by  gravitation,  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  people  living  in  the  towns  ana 
villages  in  the  valley  below  frequently  depend 
on  their  stability  of  construction. 

The  engineer  usually  has  to  erect  a  dam  in- 
such  a  manner,  and  of  such  strength,  from  one 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  as  to  be  capable 
of  safely  holding  back  the  quantity  of  water 
required  by  his  scheme ;  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  certain  amount,  for  compensating  purposes ; 
and  to  admit  of  a  conduit  for  discharging  the 
supply — no  small  matter,  simple  though  it 
appears.  But  the  safety  of  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  largely  depends  on  surrounding  geological’ 
conditions.  The  dam  may  be  constructed  in  a 
perfectly  skilful  manner,  and  be  adequate 
enough  for  its  purpose ;  the  arrangements  for 
compensation  water  may  be  perfect ;  and  the 
culverts  may  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  weaken  the  gigantic  wall  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  yet  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
foundation  and  sides  of  the  reservoir  are 
insecure,  the  whole  thing  may  fail,  causing 
immense  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The 
elements  which  go  to  form  the  stability  of  the 
foundations  of  a  large  reservoir  are  mostly 
different  from  those  of  a  large  building.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  area  to  be  examined  must 
necessarily  be  of  much  greater  extent  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case,  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  great  pressure 
exerted  on  the  dam,  or  embankment,  from 
behind,  not  only  in  ordinary  periods  but  in 
times  of  flood,  as  well  as  the  weakening  of  the 
foundations  so  often  caused  by  leakage.  Reser¬ 
voir  foundations  should,  therefore,  receive 
separate  consideration.  All  things  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  work  of  choosing  sites  and 
erecting  the  structure  must  be  consistent  with 
economy.  There  is  no  credit  due  to  an  engineer 
who,  without  reference  to  expense,  executes 
substantial  works  ;  all  are  agreed  on  this.  The 
credit  which  an  engineer  ought  to  aim  at  is  the 
execution  of  substantial  work  for,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  small  amount  of  money  p 
any  amount  of  substantial  work  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  unlimited  expenditure.  At  the  same 
time,  seeing  the  frightful  consequences  that 
must  ensue  in  case  of  failure,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  gigantic  reservoirs,  it  is  better  to- 
err  in  being  too  substantial,  and  to  be  well 
within  the  mark,  than  to  “  sail  too  close  to 
the  wind.” 

Let  us  endeavour  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  good  and  bad  foundations  for  reser¬ 
voirs.  The  student  will  probably  have  heard, 
and  is  led  to  imagine,  that  a  large  -  scale- 
geological  map  will  be  able  to  nearly  settle  the 
matter  for  him,  but  further  reflection  will  soon 
show  that  maps  are  of  only  secondary  value  in- 
this  respect.  The  information  conveyed  in  an 
ordinary  Geological  Survey  map  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose— it  is  not  intended  to  be.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  such  geological  maps 
are  of  no  assistance  whatever ;  to  an  engineer 
making  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  site,  they 
are  indispensable,  and  the  larger  the  scale- 
obtainable  the  better.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Government  Geological  Survey  maps  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  each  having 
a  distinct  object  in  view.  One  kind  is  termed 
“  solid  ”  maps,  not  that  they  refer  only  to  hard 
materials,  composing  the  earth’s  crust,  as  even 
clays  and  sands  are  comprised  in  them,  but 
they  indicate  the  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
aqueous  masses  of  rocks  forming  the  main 
structure  of  the  country,  no  matter  what  their 
consistency  may  be.  But  it  so  happens  that  in 
comparatively  recent  geological  times,  portions, 
of  these  “  solid  ”  beds  have  been  covered  by 
superficial  deposits,  so  it  will  be  apparent  that 
“  solid  ”  maps  do  not  necessarily  show  the 
actual  beds  or  rock  cropping  out,  or  visible  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  the  main  geological  formations  play  only 
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the  part  of  substructure.  It  is  extremely  use¬ 
ful  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  “  solid  ”  beds 
for  many  water-supply  purposes,  especially 
sinking  wells  for  the  precious  fluid ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  these  maps  do  not  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  superficial  deposits  (except  in  certain 
instances)  they  are  not  so  useful  in  aiding  one 
in  choosing  the  site  for  an  impounding  or 
storage  reservoir,  as  the  other  series,  viz.,  the 
“drift"  maps,  which  do  exhibit  the  positions 
and  extent  of  the  superficial  accumulations. 
Wherever  an  appreciable  thickness  of  these 
latter  exist,  they  are  mapped,  and  thus  one  gets 
a  better  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  ground  at 
and  near  the  surface, — a  very  essential  feature 
in  regard  to  foundations.  Iu  such  districts  as 
are  not  covered  by  these  newer  deposits,  the 
“drift”  maps  show  the  “solid”  geology,  as 
usual.  But  let  us  pause  to  consider  on  what 
lines  the  country  is  geologically  mapped,  for  we 
shall  find  it  useful.  In  a  previous  article  we 
said  something  concerning  it,  but  that  was  in 
relation  to  water-bearing  strata.  We  then 
showed  that  the  geologist  constructed  maps 
from  a  geological  point  of  view,  that  is,  he 
broadly  defined  the  boundary  lines  of  strata 
according  to  the  similarity  of  the  suites  of 
organic  remains  (or  fossils)  found  in  them, 
and  which  might  have  no  reference  to  the 
actual  lithological  character  of  the  deposits.  It 
so  happens  that  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
strata,  such,  for  example,  as  the  gradual  altera¬ 
tion,  when  traced  over  a  wide  area,  of  a  bed  of 
sand  into  a  clay,  or  a  clay  into  a  marl  and  lime¬ 
stone,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fossils, 
even  along  the  same  horizon,  because  in  those 
ancient  times,  as  now,  the  kind  of  sea-bottom 
suitable  for  the  existence  of  one  kind  of 
organisms,  may  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
another,  although  living  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time.  These  changes  of  fauna  in  the 
deposits  may  be  mapped,  and  thus  it  often 
happens  that  a  geological  map  roughly  indicates 
lithological  character  also,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  intentionally.  It  is  hardly  ever  safe  to 
rely  on  this,  however,  in  practice. 

In  constructing  “  drift  ”  maps,  the  geological 
surveyor  has  something  more  to  do.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  indicate  the  approximate  geological 
age  of  the  different  superficial  accumulations, 
but  in  doing  so  he  makes  many  more  sub¬ 
divisions  in  comparison  to  their  thickness. 
He  takes  considerable  notice  of  position  and 
lithological  character,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  fossils,  are  frequently  his  only  guides  in 
classifying  the  different  beds.  The  extent  of 
gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  as  such,  thus  receive 
more  attention  than  in  the  older  solid  maps,  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  “  drift  ”  maps  are 
of  more  practical  value  for  the  purpose 
at  present  under  consideration.  The  engineer 
may,  however,  be  very  much  misled  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  site  of  a  reservoir,  even  from  these, 
— the  most  improved  form  of  British  geological 
maps.  For  example,  we  will  suppose  that  an 
intended  site  is  coloured  on  the  “  drift  ”  map, 
as  “  boulder  clay.”  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  this  might  not  be  considered  a  bad 
one ;  but  if  the  clay  contained  occasional  thin 
seams  of  sand  or  gravel,  it  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  extremely  treacherous  ground.  The 
scale  of  the  maps  is  much  too  small  to  show 
these  local  peculiarities,  whilst  the  latter  might 
not  be  important  enough  to  deserve  a  notice  in 
the  explanatory  memoir  accompanying  the  map, 
unless  it  so  happened  that  a  detailed  sec¬ 
tion  is  given  of  some  artificial  opening  in 
the  area  comprised  in  the  intended  site, 
but  the  memoir  would  not  give  the  extent 
of  such  thin  seams.  Anything  like  a  minutely 
accurate  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  locality 
can  only  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  student 
will  now  understand  why  geological  maps  are 
only  of  secondary  value.  To  make  such  a  survey 
the  engineer  must  be  a  geologist,  or  else  employ 
a  properly-qualified  man.  The  experienced  eye 
of  a  professional  practical  geologist  can  often 
detect,  at  a  glance,  what  would  only  be  found 
out  after  a  most  painstaking  survey  with  trial- 
bores,  fcc.,  by  the  n on-geological  engineer.  The 
relation  of  the  drift  to  the  beds  beneath,  its 
irregularity  of  disposition  and  cohesion,  the  dip 
of  the  strata,  and  many  other  things,  which 
might  cause  undue  settlement  in  the  puddling 
and  embankment,  or  result  in  a  landslip,  when 
the  full  pressure  of  the  water  is  felt  behind  the 
dam,  would  all  be  fully  appreciated  by  a 
properly-trained  geologist.  In  the  absence  of 
much  drift,  the  condition  of  the  solid  rocks  as 
suitable  foundations  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Sometimes  the  foundations  of  the 


embankment  may  be  laid  on  a  solid  rock,  and, 
apparently,  be  quite  safe ;  but  the  rock, 
although  level  at  the  surface,  might  in  reality 
have  a  tolerably  strong  dip  down  the  valley, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  thin  and 
rested  on  clay,  the  safety  of  the  storage  re¬ 
servoir  might  be  seriously  impaired.  In  certain 
cases  the  nature  of  reservoir  foundations  is 
such  that  it  produces  much  leakage,  and  the 
whole  bottom,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  is  almost 
invariably  either  puddled  or  concreted  to  make 
it  sound,  but  this  need  not  always  be  done.  If 
the  bed  causing  the  leakage  is  only  a  few  feet  in 
thickness,  and  rests  on  an  impervious  bed  below, 
it  might  be  possible  to  save  much  expense  by 
simply  constructing  deep  and  substantial  puddle 
trenches  on  the  impervious  bed,  in  suitable 
places.  The  bottom  might  thus  be  water¬ 
logged,  but  it  would  prevent  the  leakage,  and 
keep  the  masonry  from  being  unduly  injured. 
This  more  particularly  applies  to  repairs  than 
original  construction.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  seeing  that  foundations  and  sides  are 
not  too  readily  disintegratable ;  in  making  this 
observation  we  have  in  mind  the  failure  of 
certain  reservoirs  constructed  abroad.  Sites 
have  been  selected  in  hot  climates,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour, 
slight  leakage  through  the  foundation  and  sides 
has  resulted,  which  has  rapidly  led  to  the 
formation  of  wide  cracks,  and  ultimate  failure 
of  the  reservoir,  in  consequence  of  the  material 
being  so  easily  disintegrated. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,131,  Stone- dressing  Tool.  A  McKechnie. 
This  invention  consists  of  a  portable  tool  with 
multiple  cutters.  Iu  a  hollow  handle  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  striking  by  the  mallet  is  a  series  of 
grooves  in  which  the  cutters, — two,  four,  or  six, 
may  be  used  in  a  hand  tool-slide,  governed  by 
springs  also  contained  in  the  hollow  hand-piece. 
Rack  notches  or  teeth  are  formed  on  the  interior 
parts  of  the  haudle  which  engage  the  cutters  so 
that  they  can  be  used  to  their  full  striking  power. 
16,408,  Flushing  Apparatus.  J.  Sharpies. 

By  means  of  this  invention,  the  waste-water, 
slops,  kc.,  which  in  domestic  economy  are  usually 
discharged  in  a  weak  stream  through  a  pipe  of 
limited  area,  are  run  off  into  a  closed  cistern,  and 
from  thence  emptied  by  suitable  mechanism,  form¬ 
ing  a  flushing  stream  of  some  strength. 

4.476,  Impressing  Designs  on  Wood.  A. 
Martin. 

According  to  this  patent,  the  designs  which  are 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  wood  are  put  on  by  means 
of  heated  moulds,  or  by  cold  moulds  while  the  heat 
is  conveyed  to  the  wood  by  means  of  heated 
traversing  tables  ;  and  while  the  designs  are  im¬ 
pressed  the  ordinary  processes  of  veneering  are 
carried  out,  so  that  a  common  wood  may  be  used 
faced  with  wood  capable  of  a  finer  finish.  The 
imbossing  cylinders  which  are  used  are  built  up  of 
teel  in  permutable  rings,  by  which,  by  reason  of 
change,  greater  variety  of  design  can  be  secured. 
9,726,  Discharge-pipe.  F.  Bolus. 

In  this  invention,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rising  of 
sewer  gas,  a  tube  of  galvanised  iron  is  inserted  in 
the  discharge-pipe.  Valves  and  hinged  guards  are 
fitted,  and  when  the  fluid  has  passed  one  valve  it 
closes  before  the  lower  one  opens,  thus  cutting  off 
the  connexion  and  preventing  the  escape  of  gas. 
11.282,  Securing  Tiles  or  Slabs.  H.  Scott. 

By  means  of  this  invention,  metal  carriers  of  H 
or  channel,  section  are  used,  and  the  tiles  or  slabs 
are  slid  into  the  grooves  formed  by  this  shape  of 
carriers.  Cornices  or  mouldings  for  the  edges  are 
jrovided,  and  these  are  held  in  place  by  carrier- 
jars.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  mortar 
or  cement,  the  metallic  fastenings  proving  an  effec¬ 
tive  support. 

12,269,  Window  Fasteners.  J.  Tidhunter. 

This  form  of  fastening,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  patent,  acts  as  a  secret  lock,  and  by  a  method 
of  placing  knob  and  bolt  in  such  a  position  that 
they  can  only  be  opened  in  one  way,  the  secret  is 
practically  known  to  but  lew  persons.  To  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  mechanism  tho  window 
appears  practically  unopenable,  but  the  owner  of 
the  fastener  can  at  once  correct  the  alignment 
withdraw  the  bolt,  and  unlock  the  window. 

12,457,  Closets.  W.  Bunting. 

This  patent  relates  to  improvements  in  “Bostel  ” 
closets,  designed  principally  to  cheapen  their  cost. 
The  inlets  and  spread  of  the  water  are  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically  managed,  and  the  expense 
of  making  two  or  more  connexions  and  metallic 
fittings,  generally  necessary,  is  avoided. 


Lime,  and  Kilns  for  same.— 15,005,  C.  Ribitz, 
Wire-netting  for  Fireproof  Ceilings,  Walls,  kc. 

&ept.  24. — 15,015,  J.  Nall,  Machines  for  Boring 
Long  holes  endwise  or  crosswise  through  or  into 
thin  wood. 

•Sty/'.  25.  15,093,  R.  Wilford,  Screw-fastenings 
for  Windows.— 15,111,  W.  Hassall,  Jointing  of 
btoneware-pipes,  &c.— 15,115,  W.  Joy,  O.ment 
Kilns,  &c.— 15,131,  C.  Cross  and  A.  Ashwell, 
Indicating  Fastening  for  Doors. 

Sept.  20.  15,140,  J.  Kaye,  Releasing  and  Opening 
Doors.— 15,171,  C.  Gabriel,  Syphon  Cisterns  for 
r lushing  Water-closets,  &c.— 15,174,  T.  Mercer 
Automatic  Sash-fastener.  * 

27.  15,194,  E.  Harrison,  Revolving 
Wiudow-shutt-rs. — 15,198,  T.  Walton,  Locks  and 
Latches.— 15,220,  J.  Reynolds,  Preventing  the 
Return  of  Smoke  in  Chimneys,  kc. — 15  250  J 
Bower,  Door-latcbes. 

Sept.  28.-15,270,  R.  Clapperfon  and  ,T.  Kay, 
Fastener  for  Window-sashes,  Fanlights,  kc. 

Sept.  30.-15,336. — J.  k  F.  Howortb,  Ventila¬ 
tion.— 15,355,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges,  Automatic 
Combined  Catch  and  Bolt  for  Double  Doors.— 
15,367,  J.  Kidman,  Bakers’  Ovens. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,550,  M.  DickeDs,  Road-paving. — 12.6S0,  J. 
Judd,  Expanding  and  Contracting  Door,  Window" 
Shop-front  Guards,  &c.—  12,o82,  S.  Lowcock, 
Holders  for  Sliding  Sashes,  &c.— 12,932,  J.  Empsom 
and  J.  Hewitt,  Brackets  for  Cistern-pulls.— 13,036 
A.  Taylor,  Kilns  for  Burning  Enamelled  Bricks  and 
Tiles.— 13,  Oh  I,  J.  Pierce  and  T,  Luther,  Enamelled 

Metallic  Tesselated  Plates  for  Hearths  and  Floors. _ 

13,267,  J.  Hamilton,  Circular  Sawing-machines. _ 

13,749,  Treatment  of  Timber.— 13,851,'  W.  Greaves 
Chimney-top  or  Cowl.-13.972,  J.  Hatton,  Chimney! 
pots.— 13,997,  A.  Spencer,  Metal  Floors,  Buildings 
14,163,  J.  Kirk,  Machine  for  Squaring,  Be^el! 
ling,  and  Mitreing  Wood.— 14,201,  J.  Reid,  Drawing 
Boards  and  T  Squares. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

17,247,  L.  Scott,  Hot-water,  Warming,  and  Heat- 
^oot0y,eS-^T7)425>  Dc  Prescott.  Baud  Sawmills. — 
9,983,  C.  Glanville  and  W.  Williamson,  Fan  for 
Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators.— 11,668  W 
Doehring,  Fire  and  Sound-proof  Plastering.— 
12,417,  C.  Rogers,  Wood  Screws.— 13,329,  C.  White, 
Waterproof  and  Fireproof  Material  for  Roofing, 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  1. — By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 
Hatton-garden,  Charles-sfc.— A  profit  rental  of  £30 

per  annum,  u.t.  10£  yrs .  ^135 

Oct.  2. — By  Eastman-  Bbothbbs. 

Sydenham,  Dacres  -  ru.  —  The  residence  called 

Palermo, '  f .  2,030 

By  G.  Pbarcb  &  Sons. 

Bethnal-green — 21,  22,  23,  and  28,  Quilter-st..  n  t 

33  yrs.,  g  r.  £16.  16s.,  r.  £140  p.a . '  895 

'  id  12,  VVimbolt-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £3. 8s.,  r 


420 


640 

295 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


£72.  16s. 

Oct.  3.— By  Ciibstebton  &  8ons. 

ShephercTa  Bush— 239,  Qoldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.. 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

De  Beauvoir  Town— 15,  Ufton-rd.,  u.t.  29  yra  zr 

£3.  4s.,  r.  £32  p.a . 

29  and  37,  Eugleneld-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  r. 

£77  p.a . . .  . ’  ] 

Hoxton— 2,  Hale-st.,  u  t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4s.  r  £30 

P  » . 

Islington— 1,  Adelaide-ter.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  6s 

r.  £50  p  a . .  4S0 

City-road— 20,  Edward-st.  and  40,  Windsor-st.,  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  £11,  r.  £50  p.a .  . 

Barnsbury — 37,  Upper  Park-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r! 

£5,  e.r.  £45  p.a.  . . ’  _  '  ‘  215 

Canonbury — 1,  Douglas-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £10 

Holloway— 168,  Junction-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs  g  r  £5  ^ 

r.  £42  p.a .  ..7.'..'......’  410 

St.  John’s  Wood — 42,  Circus-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs  z  r 

£5.  15s.,  e.r.  £50  p.a . 300 

East  Dulwich— 14,  Fellb.idge-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs  g  r 

£10,  r.  £55  p.a . 315 

By  Canb  &  Co. 

East  Dulwich— 218  to  230  (even),  Friern-rd.,  u.t.  90 

yrs.,  g.r.  £24.  10s.,  r.  £176  p.a . . .  2,040 

[ Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  gronnd-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  gronnd-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r! 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  uuexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c,J 


Blidworth.  Waterworks. — On  the  3rd  inst. 
the  Blidworth  Waterworks,  Notts,  were  formally 
opened.  The  water  is  obtained  from  a  well 
sunk  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  elevated 
by  means  of  a  small  horizontal  steam-engine 
and  three  throw-pumps,  by  Messrs.  Tangyes,  of 
Birmingham,  to  a  reservoir  200  ft.  above  the 
engine-house.  The  engineer  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  H.  Walker,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Nottingham  ;  the 


Sept.  23.-14,963,  H.  Stanton,  Fire-re3isting  contractor  being  Mr.  J.  F.  Price,  also  of 
Floors  for  Buildings.— 14,997,  A.  Bishop,  Burning  Nottingham.  The  scheme  has  cost  2,000 1. 
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MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  Octobkb  15. 

University  College  (Gower-strert).— Mr.  Hugh  8tannu8 
on  “  The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament,  with 
Reference  to  Surface,  Material,  Construction,  and  Pur¬ 
pose.”  6  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  David  Thom¬ 
son  on  “  Some  Recent  Developments  of  Architectural 
Design.” 

Wbdnksday,  October  IB. 

University  College  {Gower street) . — Professor  R.  S. 
Poole  on  ”  Medircval  Archicology.”  I.  6  p  m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Adjourned  Discussion 
on  Mr.  T.  Morris's  paper  on  ‘‘Some  Causes  of  the  Crys¬ 
tallisation  of  Iron.”  8  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting.  8'30  p.m. 

Friday,  Octobbb18. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  General  Meeting. 
Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  7.30  p.m. 


glrscel(an;cs. 


Bexhill-on-Sea. — We  are  informed  that  a 
new  seaside  resort  is  being  developed  here.  The 
place  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  A  promenade  some 
two  miles  in  length  has  already  been  formed, 
and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  its  further 
extension.  The  land  upon  which  building 
operations  are  chiefly  being  carried  out  at 
present  belongs  to  the  Earl  De  la  Warr  and 
Mr.  J.  Webb  respectively,  but  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  more  inland.  Messrs.  Lucas 
&  Aird  have  laid  out  the  roads  and  drains  on 
the  De  la  Warr  estate,  and  a  large  hotel  is  also 
being  built  by  them  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
18,0002.  To  the  westward  of  this  estate 
is  the  Egerton  Park  Estate,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Webb,  upon  which  the  principal  build¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on,  with  a  hotel. 
Numerous  villa  residences  have  been  erected 
upon  this  estate,  and  further  west  a  site  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Webb  for  a  new  church, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Rev.  Canon 
Clarke  has  given  5,0002.  Here  is  situated  the 
Egerton-park,  comprising  an  area  of  some  fifteen 
acres.  The  park  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Webb,  the  owner,  and  contains  ornamental 
water  for  boating  and  fishiDg,  a  large  stock  of 
fish  having  been  put  in.  There  is  a  cricket- 
ground  and  accommodation  for  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Club.  At  the  south  end,  or  seaside  of  the 
park,  large  swimming-baths  are  being  erected, 
supplied  with  fresh  sea  water. 

New  Market  at  Carlisle.— On  the  2nd 
inst.  the  new  covered  market  at  Carlisle,  which 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Butchers’ 
Shambles  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  cost  of 
between  35,0002.  and  40,0002.,  was  opened  by 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Carlisle.  There  are 
eight  entrances  to  the  market,  which  is  built  of 
red  sandstone  covered  by  an  iron  roof  (designed 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  C.E.),  of  three  bays  of 
elliptical  spans,  about  70  ft.  in  width,  and  50  ft. 
high,  glazed  with  Helliwell’s  patent  glazing. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  body  are  33  ft.  in  height, 
18  in.  thick  on  the  north  side,  the  remainder 
being  2  ft.  thick.  Externally  they  are  rock¬ 
faced,  and  internally  they  are  of  sawn  ashlar 
stone  up  to  about  13  ft.  in  height,  and  finished 
with  a  moulded  string-course.  The  cornice  is 
splayed,  and  there  are  moulded  corbels  under 
the  feet  of  all  the  principals.  Messrs.  R.  H.  & 
H.  Hodgson  were  the  contractors,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Cawston  &c  Graham,  of  London. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  —  The  eighth 
examination  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  11,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  when  twelve  can¬ 
didates  were  entered.  The  written  and  graphic 
examination  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  and 
the  viva  voce  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Saturday.  The  examiners  were  1.  Engineer¬ 
ing  as  applied  to  Municipal  Work,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Laws,  M.I.C.E.,  Past-President,  City  Engineer, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  2.  Building  Construction, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M.I.C.E.,  Member  of  Council, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport ;  3.  Sanitary  Science, 
Mr.  C.  Jones,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Past-President,  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Local  Board,  Ealing ;  4.  Public 
Health  Law,  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Member  of  Council,  Surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board,  Wimbledon. 

The  Archer  Sewer  Joint. — In  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  in  “  Notes  on  the  Sanitary  Exhibi¬ 
tion”  at  Worcester  last  week,  the  phrase 
“  loaded  with  a  load  of  more  than  1  cwt.” 
should  have  read,  “  loaded  with  a  load  of  more 
than  8  cwt.” 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  H.  Adams,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  on  “  Pin- connected  v.  Rivetted 
Bridges.”  The  author  stated  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1884  he  had  made  two  designs 
for  the  superstructure  of  a  bridge  to  carry  a 
railway  across  the  Mary  River  in  Queensland. 
There  were  to  be  three  spans,  the  centre  one 
being  120  ft.  long,  and  those  at  the  sides  each 
80  ft.  in  length.  In  the  one  design  pin-connected 
trusses  having  long  panels,  such  as  are  now 
common  in  America,  were  adopted,  and  in  the 
other  the  trusses  were  of  the  lattice  type,  and 
all  their  joints  were  rivetted.  The  pin-con¬ 
nected  design  was  prepared  as  an  alternative  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  structure  of  that 
kind  would  be  cheaper  than  the  rivetted  one.  On 
carefully  comparing  them,  it  was  found  that 
the  pin-connected  trusses  were  19  per  cent, 
lighter  than  the  rivetted  ones,  and  that  in 
erecting  the  work  in  the  field  5^  rivets  would 
have  to  be  driven  in  the  rivetted  structure  for 
every  one  required  in  the  other.  But  these 
advantages  were  partly  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  weight  of  the  floor  in  the  pin-connected 
bridge,  and  the  rivetted  one  was  selected  and 
built.  He  thought  this  indicated  that  pin- 
connected  bridges  could  be  more  economical 
and  more  easily  erected  than  rivetted  ones,  and 
in  the  States  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
using  long  panels  with  pin  joints.  In  conclud¬ 
ing,  the  author  drew  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  adopting  improvements  in  bridge  build¬ 
ing.  English  engineers  were  fully  alive  to  this, 
and  he  would  merely  suggest  that  progress  was 
more  likely  to  be  made  by  greater  care  in 
designing,  and  more  use  of  machine  tools  in 
constructing  than  by  the  invention  of  new 
types  of  trusses.  He  thought  that  those  who 
tried  to  effect  improvements  on  these  lines 
would  find  their  work  simplified  by  using  long 
panels  and  pin-joints. 

Edinburgh.. — The  Edinburgh  School  Board 
have  acquired  Millerfield  House  and  grounds, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Meadows,  whereon 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  what  will  be  the  most 
completely-equipped  school  yet  erected  by  the 
Board.  The  ground,  including  the  site  of  the 
house,  which  is  to  be  pulled  down,  extends  to 
about  6,200  square  yards,  and  contains  some 
fine  trees,  which  will  be  preserved  as  far  as 
possible.  The  plans,  which  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  the  architect  of  the 
Board,  show  a  building  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  having  an  extreme  length  of  140  ft.  and 
a  width  of  about  100  ft.  A  conspicuous  feature 
will  be  an  ornamental  belfry  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof.  The  class-rooms  and  those  for  the 
staff  are  on  the  ground  and  first-floors,  and  in  an 
upper  story  there  are  rooms  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  practical  cookery,  science,  drawing,  &c. 
In  the  basement  there  is  a  swimming-bath 
50  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a  small  cleansing-bath,  dressing- 
boxes,  and  lavatories ;  and  a  gymnasium  50  ft. 
by  26  ft.  On  this  floor  provision  is  also  made 
for  heating  boilers,  &c.  Accommodation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  1,500  pupils,  and  the  ground  will  be 
laid  out  in  four  separate  playgrounds.  Opera¬ 
tions  have  been  commenced  in  clearing  the 
site,  and  the  erection  of  the  school  will  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  in  due  course. 

Wood-carving.— The  School  of  Art  Wood¬ 
carving,  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Exhibition- 
road,  South  Kensington,  has  been  reopened 
after  the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are 
requested  to  state  that  one  or  two  free  student¬ 
ships  in  both  the  day  and  the  evening  classes 
are  vacant.  These  studentships  are  maintained 
by  means  of  funds  granted  to  the  school  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute.  To  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  school  within  the  reach  of  artisans,  a 
remission  of  half  fees  for  the  evening  class  is 
made  to  artisan  students  connected  with  the 
wood -carving  trade.  Forms  of  application  for 
the  Free  Studentships,  and  any  further  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  the  school,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manager. 

Blackheath  Hall. — In  reference  to  the 
architect’s  description  of  the  work  at  Black- 
heath  Hall,  published  in  connexion  with  the 
illustration  Mr.  Stopher  of  Ipswich  writes 
questioning  Mr.  Bisshopp’s  statement  that  all 
the  carved  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Groom  &  Son  from  the  architect’s  drawings ;  and 
stating  that  he  executed  two  chimney-pieces 
from  the  designs  of  Lady  Wentworth.  We  are 
not  responsible  of  course,  for  the  original  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  probably  this  was  work  unconnected 
with  the  architect’s  commission. 


Exeter  Theatre. — The  new  Exeter  Theatre, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old,  ill-fated  theatre, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago,  was 
opened  on  Monday  last.  The  walls  left  standing 
after  the  fire  have  been  again  used,  and  a  stone 
balcony  has  been  constructed  on  the  North- 
road  front.  The  interior  practically  has  but 
two  floors,  and  no  gallery,  the  circle  being  the 
highest  part  of  the  auditorium,  this  being 
divided  into  two  classes  of  seats.  Resembling 
a  horse-shoe  in  shape,  the  circle  is  constructed 
of  iron  cantilever  girders,  with  boxes  on  either 
side,  brackets  from  the  wall  being  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ends  of  the  circle,  while  at  every  ten 
feet  there  is  an  exit  from  the  circle  by  stairs 
6  ft.  wide.  There  are  five  means  of  egress  from 
the  circle,  opening  direct  into  the  streets. 
Behind  is  the  circle  saloon,  situated  over 
the  foyer ,  and  from  the  saloon  is  a  means 
of  egress  on  to  an  iron  balcony,  the  drop 
from  this  into  the  street  being  but  8  ft.  The 
total  seating  accommodation  of  the  theatre  is 
for  about  900.  Exclusive  of  boxes,  the  circle 
accommodates  250  persons,  while  650  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  seats  on  the  ground-floor.  The  seats 
are  divided  into  an  amphitheatre,  the  back 
taking  the  place  of  the  gallery  ;  a  pit  occupying 
the  middle  position,  and  the  stalls  being  the 
front  seats,  immediately  behind  the  orchestra. 
Two  separate  exits  are  provided  to  each  part  of 
the  house.  The  auditorium  has  a  fireproof 
ceiling,  with  a  dome  measuring  37  ft.  by  25  ft. 
The  auditorium  is  75  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and  the 
stage  35  ft.  by  60  ft.  Every  precaution  against 
fire  has  been  observed  on  the  stage.  The 
flies  have  iron  joists,  with  fireproof  flooring ; 
fireproof  doors  are  used  both  on  and  off  the 
stage,  and  a  fireproof  curtain  has  been  fixed 
on  the  stage  side  of  the  proscenium.  Over  the 
stage  roof  there  is  a  smoke  shaft,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  constructed  of  glass.  Elec¬ 
tricity  provides  the  lighting  of  the  stage  and 
auditorium,  Edison  Swan  lamps  of  sixteen- 
candle  power  being  used.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Dart  &  Son,  of  Crediton,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  of  Manchester. 
The  contract  price  for  the  building,  exclusive  of 
the  fittings,  was  5,0002. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  tendency 
in  the  English  iron  market  is  unchanged. 
Prices  are  still  running  up,  and  business  is 
rather  more  active,  if  anything,  although  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  results  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  are  not  yet  known.  Trade  in  pig-iron 
is  assuming  larger  proportions,  and  there  have 
been  considerable  purchases  of  Scotch  warrants, 
with  rates  bounding  upwards.  Scotch  makers 
have  been  as  eager  in  advancing  their  quota¬ 
tions  as  speculators  in  warrants,  and  from  Is. 
to  4s.  6d.  more  per  ton  is  quoted  by  them  this 
week.  Middlesbrough  pig  is  2s.  3d.  dearer,  and 
Bessemer  iron  has  advanced  2s.  6d.  a  ton. 
Lancashire  and  midland  pig-iron  has  gained 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  in  value.  Finished  iron 
is  little  more  than  nominal  in  price  pending  the 
quarterly  meetings,  but  what  orders  are  taken 
are  booked  at  top  prices.  Welsh  bars  are 
quoted  5s.  a  ton  more.  The  hardening  tendency 
in  steel,  for  which  the  inquiry  continues  very 
brisk,  has  developed  into  an  important  rise, 
from  5s.  up  to  15s.  more  per  ton  being  asked. 
Shipbuilding  continues  active,  and  engineers 
fully  engaged. — Iron. 

New  Museum  in  Vienna. — A  new  museum 
of  natural  history  has  just  been  opened  in 
Vienna,  situated  in  the  Ringstrasse.  It  has 
been  built  with  funds  supplied  privately  by  the 
Emperor,  the  style  being  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  architects  are  the  late  Herr  Semper  and  the 
well-known  Baron  Hasenauer,  of  Vienna.  The 
museum,  which  cost  six  million  florins,  will  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
rich  collections  owned  by  the  Imperial  family 
are  to  be  placed  there.  Alorig  a  balustrade  by 
the  roof,  thirty- four  statues  of  past  and  present 
savants  are  placed,  whilst  above  the  windows  in 
the  second  story  medallion  portraits  of  sixty- 
four  more  have  been  fixed. 

Coxwold  (Yorkshire). — The  ceremony  of 
unveiling  a  stained-glass  window,  erected  by  Sir 
George  Orbey  Wombwell,  Bart.,  to  the  memory 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  late  Mr .  George  Womb- 
well,  was  performed  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  Coxwold.  The  window 
is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Buckley,  &  Co.,  of 
London,  and  is  divided  into  three  lights.  The 
subject  of  the  centre  light  is  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  side  lights  are  occupied  by  figures  of 
St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  stonework 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Cornforth,  of  Cox¬ 
wold. 
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Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  The 

first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street.  After  the 
usual  routine  business  Mr.  Henry  H.  West, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  newly-elected  President, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  referred 
briefly  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  in 
his  munificent  gift  to  Liverpool  University 
College  of  a  fully-equipped  engineering  labora¬ 
tory,  which  would  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  he  also  wished  to  congratulate 
the  members  upon  the  part  they  took  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  American  engineers  on 
their  recent  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Society,  which  now  numbers  six 
honorary  members,  151  ordinary  members,  and 
eighteen  students.  He  urged  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  promote  by  all  means  in  their  power  the 
study  and  practice  of  engineering,  which  he 
thought  was  a  duty  they  had  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  in  joining  the  Society.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  terminated  the  business. 
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Swindon  School  Board 

B  Binyon  . . 

do. 

Oct.  31st 
Not  stated 

X. 

Mortlake  Highway  Bd. 

H.  Richards . 

S. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pag*. 

Assistant  Surveyor  . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 
Yestrv . 

41.  per  week  . I 

Oct.  15  th 
Oct.  25th 
Oct.  31st  1 

rvi. 

All. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  un  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

ADDINGTON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at 
“  Heathtield,”  Addington,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goschen.  Mr.  F.  MacDonald,  architect : — 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted; . £520  0  0 


ALDENHAM  (Herts).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
cottage,  Roundbush,  Aldenham,  Herts,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  May, 
London.  Mr.  J.  H.  May,  architect : —  Without 

scaffolding. 

Turner,  L.,  Watford . £238  . £228* 

Andrews  A  Sons,  Watford  .  226  .  220 

*  Accepted. 


BINFIELD.— For  additions  to  external  portion  of 
Bindeld  Park  House,  for  Mr.  Reginald  Cookson,  Work¬ 
sop  Manor,  Worksop.  Mr.  [G.  W.  Webb,  architect,  14, 
Friar-street,  Reading : — 

Binnie,  Wokingham  . £317  10  0 

G.  Lewis,  Reading . 311  2  0 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  .  297  0  0 

Green,  Binfleld  (accepted)  .  289  1  6  | 


BINFIELD.— For  gardener’s  cottage,  Binfleld  Park 
for  Mr  Reginald  Coo  .son,  Worksop  Manor,  Worksop. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  architect,  14,  Friar-street,  Reading  : 
Binnie,  Wokingham . £312  12  6 

G.  Lewis,  Reacting .  300  12  0 

Green.  Binlield  .  300  0  0 

Bottrill  A  Son,  Reading  (accepted)  ...  276  0  0 

BOLDRE  (HaDts).— For  new  residence  at  Sandy  Down 

Boldre,  near  Lymiugton,  Hants,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnard: _ 

Holloway  Bros . £2,060  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  the  new  administrative 
department  at  the  Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs. 
Crisp  A  Oatley,  architects,  Clare-street,  Bristol : — 

.1  Reed,  Plymouth  . £45,132  0  0 

K.  T.  Hatherly,  Bristol  .  4-1,400  0  O 

H.  A.  Forse,  Bristol .  40,000  0  0 

W.  Church,  Bristol  .  .'19,483  0  0 

W.  Cowlm  A  Son,  Bristol  .  39,4S5  0  0 

C.  A.  Hayes,  Bristol .  39,141  0  0 

A.  Lydford,  Bristol  .  38,9i0  0  0 

Stephens  A  H«9tow,  Bristol  .  36,999  0  0 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol  .  36,914  0  0 

A.  J.  Beaven,  Bristol  (accepted)  ...  36,OCO  0  0 


BROMLEY.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Itoyal  Standard  ”  public. boose,  St.  Lconards-road. 
Bromley,  E.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  architec  t  : 

Atherton  A  I-atta 

Walker,  .1 . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  . 

Mower  A  Sons  . . 

Salt . 

Bnrgess  A  Aigar,  Bromley* . 

*  Accepted. 

GORING-ON-THAME8. — For  additions  to  Battle 
House  jfor  Mr.  F.  W.  Nash.  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  archi- 
teet,  14,  Friar-street,  Reading:— 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  . £416  0  0 

Smallbone,  Streatly  (accepted)  ...  398  0  0 

Higgs,  Goring  . . 397  0  0 

G.  Lewis,  Reading .  375  0 

HENDON.— For  the  erection  of  farmhouse  at  Dollia 
farm,  Hendon.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  L.  Eves,  architects, 
Uxbridge.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Brown  A  Sons,  Howfield . £654  0  0 

Kearley,  Kensington .  607  0  0 

fardy,  Cowley .  689  0  0 

A.  A  B.  Hanson,  Southall  (accepted)  577  0  0 

LONDON.— For  building  the  St.  Peter’s  Institute  and 
Gymnasium,  Buckingham  Palacr-road,  S  W.  Mr  E  F  O 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker  & 
Sons : — 

Holland  A  Hannen .  £n  399  0  0 

*r?‘.lopt £Hon8 . .  11(343  0  0 

Aehby  A  Horner .  11,180  0  0 

Mowlein  A  Sons . .  10,843  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  10,687  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  .  10,434  0  0 

J.  W.  Hobbs  A  Co .  10,300  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringbam .  10  273  0  0 

Wm  Downs . 10*246  0  0 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) .  9.012  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  almshouses,  Edward, 
street,  Blackfnars.  Mr.  E.  H.  Burnell,  architect  :— 

Barley. . .  0  0 

V\  ugstatf  A  Sons  .  3,993  0  O 

Hall,  Bedall.  A  Co .  3.590  0  0 

J.  Smith  A  8un .  3,687  0  0 

W.  AH.  Castle  .  3,489  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  3.357  0  0 

LONDON.- -For  the  erection  of  new  Mission  promises. 
Whitecross-street,  E.C.,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Loysian 
M188T7no  W’  H‘  Boney,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  i£.  8.  Gale: — 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  . £4,670  0  0 

rebuilding  premises  in  Cable-street, 
Shadwell,  E.,  for  Dr.  F.  E.  Turner.  Mr.  H.  Dow  White 
surveyor,  15,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.  :—  s 

Patman  A  Fotheringbam  .  £3  173  0  0 

Grover  A  Son . . .'.  2'  666  0  0 

“8>°  3,449  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co .  2,418  0  0 

*lorter .  2,425  0  0 

f,ralth  ••• .  3.229  0  0 

Hey  wood .  2,184  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
rectory.  All  Saints  Church,  Battersea  Park,  for  the  Rev 
G.  Harcourt.  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Hunt,  architect  :— 

Gregory  A  Co . £1,889  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  1.867  0  0 

\Y.  Hay  lock  .  1,840  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  1939  0  0 

J.  Howard .  1,816  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  1  799  q  q 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  No  13 
St.  John  s-road  Clapham  J unction, 'f or  Messrs.  Babbitts  A 
Sons.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect: — 

Lacelles  &  Sons  . £1,645  0  0 

Ciarke  SBracey  .  1,945  0  0 

Drew  &  Uadman  .  j  9^4  q  q 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  . 1*531  0  0 

enlaiFng  the  ^nndry  and  kitchen  of 
the  Chelsea  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  parish  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  D.  Carmichael,  architect.  2 
Westwick-gardens,  W.  No  quantities  :— 

W.  Bradley,  Limerston-street . £876  10  0  • 

W.  Jones, ■King’ e-road  . 630  0  0 

Edmunds,  Poplar .  920  0  0 

Josaelyn,  Young,  A  Co  ,  Borough .  650  0  fl 

F.  hranhJin,  Cheyne  walk  .  4(55  0  0 

Kent,  Fulham- road  . 429  0  0 

Millward,  North-end,  Fulham . .  398  0  0 

McCarthy,  Oakley.street ....  "  399  n  n 

Wade,  Flood-street  . 399  0  0 

G  Searle,  College-p’ace  . ’’  365  10  0 

11.  G.  Hey  wood,  44,  Bridge-road, 

Hammersmith .  .  ...  337  q  a 

Whitehead  A  Co.,  Portland  Works, 

Clapham  . 


310  0  O’ 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  43,  Portman-square 
for  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Mr.  W.  A.  Coombs,  architect! 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Abbott : — 

Holland  A  Hannen  . £595  0  0 

D.  Chart eris . .  504  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  495  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  472  0  0 


LONDON.— For  new  sanitary  arrangements  at  the 

Century  Club,  12,  Gralton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. : _ 

Holloway  Bros . £469  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  St 
Stephen's  Vicarage,  Battersea.  Mr.  Clement  Dowling’ 
architect: —  ”* 

Holloway  Bros . £250  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

LONDON.— For  decorative  work  to  Hall  Bank  Ken¬ 
sington,  for  Mr.  R.  Granichstaedten.  Mr.  Walter  Graves 
architect,  Winchester  House,  E.C.  : —  * 

A.  Siegmann  (accepted)  . £245  0  0 
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LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  28,  St. 
Leonards-terrace,  Chelsea,  for  Miss  Margesson.  Mr.  T. 
Francis,  surveyor: — 

Biliiugton,  Bennett,  &  Lomas*  . £586  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. —For  counter  and  pewterine  st  the 
“Camden’s  Head.”  Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.lt  A  Lewcock,  architect  : 


Heath  &  Sons  . 

. £185 

0 

0 

11. .od  . 

Williamson  . . . 

Pringle  . 

.  175 

0 

0 

Thompson . 

NOTTINGH  AM. — For  erecting 

u  Hebrew  Synagogue  in 

Chaucer-9»reet,  for  the  trustees 

of  tho  Hehr 

Com- 

mittee.  Mr.  W.  IT.  Radford,  ar 

hitect.  Quantities  by 

the  archiio.  t  — 

J.  Hutchinson  . . 

0 

W  .  \Y  oodsend  . 

—  Cut  liber t  . 

G.  Bell  &  Son  . 

0 

W.  Hatfield  . . 

E.  Hind  . 

0 

0 

H .  V  ickera . 

.  1 ,757 

0 

0 

Harlow  &  \\  hittakor  . 

Hod  son  &  Son  . 

A.  B.  C'arke . 

.  1,700 

0 

J.  Wright  . 

.  1,700 

0 

0 

Evans  &  Woodcock . 

0 

F.  Wartnaby . 

.  1,689 

0 

0 

J.  Oseroft  . 

.  1,680 

0 

0 

W  heatl«-y  &  Maul  * 

.  1,670 

0 

0 

.1.  Cooper  (in  cepted)  . 

.  1.599 

0 

0 

[All  of  Nottiogh 

am.. 

NUNHE4D. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  St. 
Antholin's  Vicarage,  Nunhead,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  for  England.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Holloway  Bros . £651  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

PORTSMOUTH.  —  For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Hnslemere,  for  Dr.  G.  Gordon  Sparrow.  Messrs,  ltake  & 
Cogswell,  architects,  Portsoa  :  — 

Crockerell . 

White .  . 

Jones  . 

Lewis  . 

Hall  . 

Scammell  &  Dowdell . 

Clark  &  Ron  . . 

G.  Beech  (accepted)  . 


.  £510  0 
620  0 
.  600  0 


470  0 
470  O 
417  12  1 


SPALDING  (Lincolnshire) — For  the  erection  of  a 
drill  and  entertainment  ball  for  the  F  Company,  2nd 
Volunteer  8uitalion,  Lincolnshire  Regiment.  Mr.  John 
~R.  Withers,  architect,  Dana  Chambers,  Shrewsbury  :  - 

John  Cook,  8palding . .  ..£2,087  ft  6 

Robert  Dye,  King's  I.ynn  .  1,982  0  O 


E.  Bowman,  Stanford 
C.  H.  Watson,  Spalding  . 

H.  Sherwin,  Boston . 

J.  Fishburi.,  Stamford  ... 
'V.  Greentleld.  Boston 
James  Leafe,  Boston  (acc« 


1,746 
1.725  0  O 
1,5ft!)  0  O 
1,58)  0  0 
1.390  10  n 


STAINES. — For  finishing  a  house  nt  Staines,  for  Mr. 
Layton.  Mr.  S.  M.  Wayborn,  architect,  Windsor.  Quan¬ 


tities  supplied  : — 

W.  Watson,  Ascot . £684  0  0 

Oudes  Bros.,  Egham .  641  0  0 

G.  Reavell,  8taines  .  63)  0  0 

R.  Foreman,  Windsor  (accepted)  .  695  0  0 


UPPER  NORWOOD. — For  the  erection  of  stable  and 
coach-house  at  60,  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Norwood  for 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dawson.  Messrs.  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co.,  sur¬ 
veyors  : — 

H.  Bishop  &  Co.,  Putney  (accepted)  £300  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  ftd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"TUB  BUILD  UR  "  la  supplied  dirkot  from  the  Offloe  to  residents 
•n  any  pert  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  J6e.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  -V  .-(On.  per 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
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I  By  post  (carefully  packedl,  la. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGII-CLASS  JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  ont  with  the 
erreatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


e  _  The  atone  from  these  qnarriea 
l  ia  known  as  the  "Weather 
J  Beds,”  and  ia  of  a  very 
J  crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  moa 
^  durable  stones  in  England. 
r  Ia  of  the  same  crystalline 
)  nature  as  the  Chelynch  8tone, 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
v  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphaite  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-shedB,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 

mSMBLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


p™  /^lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

; j  »  LBVEB,  8CEEW,  &  BARBEL  BOLTS, 

Belf- Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Deeorlptlon 

l|J  36a.  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Prices  Reduced.  ™10™  London,  s.r. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AOT  COPPER  R00FRTG. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONPIDOltT.  ♦  ♦  ILIATIEIE^IFOOIj.  ♦  ♦  GLASGOW. 

352  to  362,  Euston-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-square. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application  Chief  Offices  i—Fitvroy  Works,  ETTSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Vor..  LVir.  No.  2437. 


Saturday  Oct 


C \t  ^inllrer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Cloisters,  Gloucester. — Drown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows  . 

The  Proposed  Channel  Bridge. — Designed  by  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.  and  M.  H.  Hersent . 

Design  for  Stained  Glass.— By  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Jones  . 
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Architecture  from  a  Fireman's  Point  of 
View. 

is  universally  ac- 
knowleged,  theo¬ 
retically  at  all 
events,  that  it  is 
well  for  all  of  us  on 
occasion  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see 
us ;  and  on  this 
principle  it  is  not , 
unreasonable  to 
•consider  how  buildings  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  are  regarded  by  those  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  provide  for  their  protection 
from  fire.  The  recent  issue  of  new  editions  of 
two  small  works  on  this  subject  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,* 
•offers  a  tolerably  complete  presentment  of  the 
■fireman’s  view  of  building.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  study  for  those  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  buildings  in  regard  to  architectural 
•effect  or  to  their  provision  for  comfort  as 
habitations,  or  their  convenience  for  the 
carrying  on  of  business,  to  go  through  a 
•treatise  in  which  buildings  are  regarded 
entirely  in  reference  to  their  possible 
behaviour  if  set  on  fire ;  and  perhaps  the 
architect,  on  his  part,  may  find  something  to 
■criticise  in  the  recommendations  of  the  fire¬ 
man,  over  and  above  the  general  criticism 
that,  after  all,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
buildings  that  are  erected  are  actually 
burned,  or  even  stand  much  chance  of  being 
burned  (theatres  excepted),  and  that  therefore 
the  provision  against  danger  from  fire  cannot 
be  allowed  to  override  too  much  the  imme¬ 
diate  objects  of  architectural  effect  or 
practical  convenience  for  working. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  consideration  of  buildings  wholly  in 
regard  to  their  probable  behaviour  under  fire 
leads  the  author  of  “  Fire  Surveys  ”  to  inci¬ 
dentally  touch  on  some  defects  in  structure 
which  are  equally  defects  apart  from  any 
•contingency  of  conflagration,  but  the  mischief 
of  which  is  specially  illustrated  and  empha¬ 
sised  under  the  action  of  fire.  In  respect  to 
such  points  the  Biblical  phrase,  that  fire 
shall  try  every  man’s  work,  assumes  a  new 
significance.  The  importance  of  having  a 


*  “  Fire  Surveys,  or  a  Summary  of  the  Principles  to  be 
Observed  in  Estimating  the  Risk  of  Buildings."  By 
Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  C.B.,  London  Fire  Brigade.  Third 
Edition.  London:  Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.,  1889. 

“  Fires  in  Theatres.”  By  Eyre  M.  8haw,  London  Fire 
Brigade.  Second  Edition.  London :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
1889. 


solid  foundation  and  basing  a  wall  properly 
upon  it  is  certainly  emphasised  by  the  dictum 
of  a  writer  of  such  long  practical  experience 
in  the  ways  of  buildings  under  fire, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  walls  “  tumbling 
about  ”  in  a  fire,  thereby  additionally  en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  the  firemen  and 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
fire,  is  in  almost  all  cases  traceable  to  the 
want  of  proper  foundation.  And  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  subject  the  author  has  some 
bitter  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  what  he 
calls  the  “  mysterious,  unsatisfactory,  and 
most  expensive  process  known  by  the  vegue 
and  unmeaning  title  ‘  underpinning.’  ’’  The 
word,  for  that  matter,  seems  to  us  to  express 
its  meaning  well  enough,  nor  is  the  process 
by  any  means  necessarily  either  mysterious 
or  unsatisfactory  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  it  is,  in 
Captain  Shaw’s  words,  “nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  trick  or  device  to  hide  what  is  in 
every  case  at  least  a  damage,  and,  as  all 
firemen  of  experience  have  frequently  and 
bitterly  experienced,  in  many  instances  an 
imminent  and  serious  danger.”  The  ordinary 
builder  and  bis  foreman  no  doubt  attach  a 
kind  of  superstitious  reverence  to  what 
they  call  “  underpinning,”  which  with 
them  often  amounts  to  no  more  than 
curing  a  bad  foundation  by  carrying  a  wall 
further  down  into  one  which  is  no  better.  It 
is  like  the  elephant  of  Hindu  mythology 
which  stands  on  the  tortoise,  while  there  still 
remains  the  question,  what  does  the  tortoise 
stand  on  ?  Captain  Shaw’s  fling  at  “  this 
process,  or  trick,  or  device  ”  will  do  good  if 
it  leads  any  building  owners  (or  builders)  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little  more  philosophi¬ 
cally,  and  to  reflect  that  the  supporting  wall 
introduced  below  is  not  necessarily  any  firmer 
basis  unless  it  plants  its  foot  in  turn  on  a  firm 
foundation.  But  if  that  firm  foundation  be 
secured  either  by  coming  down  to  rock  or  other 
firm  natural  bed,  or  by  adequately-executed 
concreting,  there  is  no  reason  why  under¬ 
pinning  should  be  a  delusion.  We  quite 
agree,  however,  that  to  underpin  a  single 
building  of  a  row  or  block  while  the 
rest  “  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  its  natural 
process  of  sinking,”  is  only  likely  to  result 
in  unequal  settlement  of  the  walls  and 
consequent  cracks  and  further  weakening. 
In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  division  of 
immediate  ownership,  safety  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  intervention  of  public  autho¬ 
rity  :  and  when  our  building  legislation  next 
comes  to  be  revised,  it  may  be  desirable  to 


consider  whether  any  future  form  of  Build¬ 
ing  Act  should  not  regulate  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  underpinning  somewhat  more  in 
detail,  instead  of  merely  requiring  a  general 
notice  to  the  District  Surveyor  or  other 
analogous  official.  If  Captain  Shaw’s  repre¬ 
sentations  bring  about  more  careful  attention 
to  this  matter  of  underpinning  and  its  effects 
on  structural  stability  he  will  have  done 
good,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
underpinning  is  as  useless  or  dangerous  as 
firemen  appear  to  suppose. 

We  referred  the  other  day  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  at  a  fire  in  Melbourne  in  dealing 
with  very  lofty  buildings,  and  Captain  Shaw 
urges  the  same  consideration.  The  risk  of  a 
building  is  said  to  be  in  general  terms  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  cubical  capacity  :  so  much 
more  space,  so  much  more  chance  of  something 
getting  on  fire,  so  much  more  space  for  fire  to 
develop,  and  in  general  so  much  more  bulk  of 
material  for  it  to  feed  on.  But  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  height  the  fire  risk  increases  also  with 
the  height,  as  the  fire-extinguishing  and  life¬ 
saving  appliances  now  available  are  inefficient 
or  useless  above  a  certain  height.  This  may 
be  added  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  of 
late  for  taking  some  steps  to  limit  the  alarm¬ 
ing  tendency  of  town  buildings  to  climb 
higher  and  higher.  At  all  events,  we  are  told, 
“  persons  who  erect  high  buildings  should  in¬ 
variably  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
getting  down  externally  to  spots  within  reach 
of  the  ladders  or  other  means  of  escape  avail¬ 
able  from  outside,”  and  this  means  to  a  height 
of  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  beyond 
which  height  life-saving  appliances  cannot  be 
counted  on  at  present. 

In  regard  to  walls  the  fireman  will  be 
found  to  be  dead  against  stone,  as  the  very 
worst  material  that  can  be  used  in  building. 
As  far  as  the  use  of  stone  for  so-called  fire¬ 
proof  staircases  is  concerned,  this  is  now 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  it  is  in 
great  measure  owing  to  Captain  Shaw’s  re¬ 
presentations  that  this  has  been  brought 
about ;  but  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
law  still  recognises  stone  as  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  a  fireproof  material  for  lobbies, 
stairs  &c.,  and  that  incalculable  injury  has 
been  done  by  this  piece  of  legislation,  which 
ought  to  be  reformed  without  delay ;  for 
though  every  competent  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  knows  better  now,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  London  a  stone  staircase  complies  with 
legal  obligations  and  the  surveyor  has  no 
power  to  disallow  it ;  and  though  every  one 
knows  now  (thanks  again  mainly  to  Captain 
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Shaw’s  former  publication  of  his  experiences) 
that  an  oak  staircase  would  resist  fire  far  better 
than  a  stone  one,  and  remain  longer  in  a  safe 
condition  for  use  in  a  fire,  yet  in  any  public 
building  in  progress  we  are  still  liable  to  see 
the  spectacle  of  the  District  Surveyor  solemnly 
condemning  and  ordering  out  a  wooden  stair¬ 
case  and  demanding  the  substitution  of  a  stone 
one,  according  to  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
matters  which  the  County  Council  will  be 
expected  to  look  to  before  long. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  architects 
will  accept  Captain  Shaw’s  dictum  that 
“copings,  balconies, cornices,  or  other  projec¬ 
tions  should  never  be  constructed  of  stone,  as 
this  material  is  certain  to  fall  down  at  an 
early  stage  of  a  fire,  and  is  likely  to  kill  both 
persons  endeavouring  to  escape  and  those 
coming  to  render  aid.”  This  is  the  fireman’s 
view  of  architecture  with  a  vengeance  :  that 
because  a  building  might  some  day  be  burned, 
and  in  that  case  stone  cornice  blocks  or 
corbels  would  fall,  therefore  all  buildings  are 
to  be  shorn  of  whatever  architectural  enrich¬ 
ment  and  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  oversailing 
stone  work.  That  is  an  example  of  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  specialists,  who  can  see 
things  from  no  point  of  view  but  their  own. 
The  caution  that  walls  constructed  of 
stone  alone  are  often  found  to  stand 
better  than  those  of  stone  with  brick 
backing  is  more  to  the  point ;  the  different 
behaviour  of  the  two  materials  under  fire 
may  have  an  even  worse  disintegrating  and 
twisting  effect  than  results  in  a  wall  entirely 
of  stone.  Captain  Shaw’s  opinions  about  the 
bonding  of  walls  are  much  open  to  question. 
In  “  Fires  in  Theatres  ”  he  remarks  (page  6) 
that  “  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  number 
of  internal  walls  merely  touching  the  external 
ones,  and  not  bonded  into  them  or  in  any  way 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  structure.” 

here  has  Captain  Shaw  seen  walls  built 
thus  ?  From  another  passage,  however,  in 
“  Fire  Surveys  ”  we  gather  that  the  fireman’s 
notion  of  bonding  one  wall  into  another  is 
that  “  an  external  wall  should  be  firmly  tied 
to  party  and  return  walls  by  strong  wrought- 
iron  anchors,  of  sufficient  strength  and  number 
to  keep  the  whole  of  the  building  firmly  fixed 
without  the  assistance  of  floors,  roofs,  or  in¬ 
ternal  ties  of  any  kind.”  The  fireman’s  great 
desire  is  that  the  walls  should  be  independent 
of  floors,  so  as  not  to  collapse  when  floors  fall 
in ;  and  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  front 
wall  will  not  part  from  the  cross  walls  during 
fire.  Now  if  we  were  providing  for  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  probably  to  be  burned  in  a 
ypar  or  two,  Captain  Shaw’s  “  anchors  ” 
might  be  accepted  as  an  additional  security 
against  the  parting  of  the  walls  ;  but  as  after 
all  we  construct  buildings  with  the  intention 
that  they  shall  last  many  years  and  not  be 
burned,  we  should  object  to  the  “  anchors  ” 
as  introducing  an  element  of  decay  into  a 
structure  otherwise  of  permanent  materials. 
Captain  Shaw  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  wood 
bond,  but  sees  none  in  hoop  iron  bond  or  in  his 
proposed  “  anchors ;  ”  but  iron  is  always  an 
element  of  decay  in  a  wall ;  and  besides,  if 
the  wall  gets  greatly  heated  in  the  fire,  the 
iron  within  may  itself  get  heated  sufficiently 
to  act  as  a  destructive  agent  in  cracking  and 
twisting  the  wall.  Ordinary  brick  bond  may 
no  doubt  be  insufficient,  from  the  fireman’s 
point  of  view,  between  walls  meeting  at  right 
amrles  I  but  n.  Qf  rnn rraf  tlm..  *1...  


angles;  but  a  stronger  bond  than  the  iron 
anchors,  and  one  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
fire,  might  be  formed  by  employing  long 
tailing-pieces  of  concrete  every  few  courses, 
built  in  cement  into  the  cross  wall  and  with  a 
short  cross-head,  formed  in  the  same  piece 
of  concrete,  bedding  on  the  front  wall,  and 
even  (for  greater  security)  with  square 
joggles  formed  on  the  under  side  to  tooth 
with  the  courses  of  bricks.  The  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  blocks  would  not  support  the 
weight  of  the  outer  wall  if  applied  vertically, 
of  course,  but  it  would  be  ample  to  prevent 
the  wall  settling  out  of  the  perpendicular  and 
away  from  the  cross  walls  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  would  form  a  permanent  element  of 
strength  in  the  wall.  That  is  how  we  should 
provide  against  the  fireman’s  dread  of  the  walls 
parting,  and  he  might  go  safely  on  brick  walls 


thus  bonded.  But  metallic  bond  is  mainly  the 
resource  of  careless  and  cheap  building : 
scamp  the  wall,  and  then  tie  it  up  with  ban¬ 
dages.  No  good  comes  of  that. 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  stability  of 
walls  Captain  Shaw  wonders  why  strength 
in  a  long  wall  is  not  oftener  sought  by  build¬ 
ing  it  on  a  zig-zag  plan.  There  are  many 
cases,  he  thinks,  “  in  which  the  loss  of  space, 
loss  of  material,  expense  of  construction,  and 
inconvenience  of  approach,  would  be  much 
less  with  a  thin  zig-zag  wall  than  with  one  of 
those  massive  costly  walls  so  commonly 
found,  with  enormous  buttresses  blocking  up 
approaches  and  occupying  space.”  Probably 
the  principal  reason  against  it  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  above  quota¬ 
tion,  a  wall  so  built  would  be  regarded 
by  most  people  as  ugly  externally  and 
inconvenient  internally.  We  knew  of  one 
instance  of  this  construction  being  employed 
in  the  side  of  a  large  saloon,  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  “  his  own  architect,”  in  a  building 
which  actually  was  burned,  and  where  Cap¬ 
tain  Shaw  and  his  gallant  band  “  assisted  ”  at 
the  catastrophe ;  but  how  that  wall  behaved 
under  fire  we  did  not  learn.  The  idea  how¬ 
ever  is  one  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for  it  may 
be  convenient  in  some  situations,  and  moreover 
it  has  its  architectural  possibilities.  In  regard 
to  the  relation  between  floors  and  walls,  the 
fireman’s  view  is  that  floors  should  be  quite 
independent  of  walls,  and  he  is  apparently  as 
anxious  that  floors  should  not  be  bonded  into 
front  walls  as  that  cross  walls  should  be.  As 
long  as  the  floors  are  of  materials  inflam¬ 
mable  or  liable  to  be  twisted  or  injured  by 
fire,  this  is  quite  right ;  they  must  come 
down,  and  in  coming  down  they  tend  to  pull 
the  walls  down.  But  with  floors  which  are 
as  fireproof  as  the  walls  (and  floors  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  so  now),  the  building  of  the 
floors  into  the  walls  ought  to  be  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  the  whole  structure  in 
fire.  But  the  whole  matter  of  fireproof  floors 
is  passed  over  in  this  recently-published  new 
edition  of  Captain  Shaw’s  book  with  the 
most  extraordinary  indifference.  There  is 
i  great  deal  said  about  the  various 
tpecies  of  wall  that  stand  fire  best,  but 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  various  im¬ 
portant  forms  of  fire-proof  flooring  which 
have  been  brought  out  of  late  years,  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  fireman  might  be  of  value. 
We  are  urged  to  arrange  buildings  so  as  to 
“  divide  the  risks  ”  as  much  as  possible,  i.e., 
to  divide  the  building  into  separate  compart¬ 
ments  so  that  fire  beginning  in  one  of  these 
cannot  easily  spread  to  another ;  but  all  this 
is  said  apparently  in  relation  to  horizontal 
division  only,  and  the  immensely  important 
aid  in  subdividing  risks  which  may  be  afforded 
by  fireproof  floors  built  into  the  walls  is 
practically  ignored.  This  looks  as  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  edition  of  the  book 
had  been  carried  out  in  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  manner,  and  without  much 
trouble  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  regard  to  the 
present  possibilities  of  fire-resisting  construc¬ 
tion.  The  new  edition  of  “  Fires  in  Theatres  ” 
seems  to  be  similarly  not  brought  up  to  date. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  importance  of  shutting  off  the  stage 
section  from  the  auditorium,  and  about  the 
arrangements  to  be  observed  in  the  stage 
section  for  minimising  fire  risk  ;  but  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  absolutely  new 
construction  of  several  theatres  lately  with 
incombustible  materials  in  the  auditorium  ; 
an  important  move  in  the  direction  of  fire- 
resistance  (whether  best  for  acoustics  is  a 
separate  question)  which  seems  really  to  have 
escaped  Captain  Shaw’s  notice.  At  all  events, 
he  practically  ignores  it. 

It  is  worth  note  that  the  author  states  that, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  fix  iron  doors  to  cut 
off  communication,  light  revolving  iron 
shutters,  which  can  be  drawn  whenever  the 
opening  is  not  in  use,  are  a  considerable 
check  to  the  passage  of  fire,  and  worth  fixing 
with  that  object.  In  reference  to  iron,  it  is 
stated  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience  that 
solid  iron  columns  are  much  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  effect  of  heat  than  hollow  ones, 
a  result  which  we  should  think  by  no  means 


improbable ;  but  which  need  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  affecting  the  usual  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  cast  iron  columns,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  about  would  now 
depend  on  iron  columns  of  any  make 
in  a  building  which  he  wished  to  regard  as 
fire-resisting.  The  at  first  sight  rather  extra¬ 
ordinary  recommendation  that  “  circulation 
of  air  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  in 
any  part  of  a  building  not  exposed  to  view, 
especially  under  floors”  & c.,  means  really,  we 
presume,  that  there  should  be  no  concealed 
spaces ;  an  opinion  we  expressed  not  long 
since  on  sanitary  grounds  ;  and  we  find  that 
Captain  Shaw,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  as 
critical  as  we  were,  for  slightly  different 
reasons,  in  regard  to  the  evil  of  leaving 
between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  “  a  large 
space  to  which  access  is  difficult,  and  which 
may  consequently  conceal  the  elements  of 
danger  until  they  become  serious  ”  ; — a  sen¬ 
tence  as  true  in  regard  to  danger  from 
fire  as  to  danger  from  accumulations  of  un¬ 
healthy  matter.  “It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,’’  Captain  Shaw  sarcastically  adds,  “  the 
principle  on  which  those  persons  act  who,  after 
constructing  and  covering  in  for  themselves  & 
building  of  a  certain  size,  deliberately  deprive 
themselves  of  the  use  of  a  large  portion  of 
it.”  The  principle  on  which  they  act  is  the 
principle  of  the  truss  ;  and  there  are  cases 
where,  while  this  principle  is  constructively 
necessary  for  spanning  the  space,  it  is  not 
convenient,  either  as  regards  warmth  or  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  leave  the  roof  open  to  the  rafters ; 
but  we  entirely  concur,  and  have  already 
expressed  our  strong  opinion,  that  these  roof 
spaces  should  always  be  easily  accessible,  and 
sufficiently  lighted  to  see  what  is  going  on 
there.  In  most  cases  they  could  be  turned  to 
practical  use  with  but  little  extra  expense. 

A  great  portion  of  “  Fires  in  Theatres  ”  is 
historical,  and  in  that  sense  of  considerable 
interest,  though  not  exactly  coming  into  the- 
scope  of  this  article  ;  and  of  course  a  good 
deal  of  the  ground  in  regard  to  fire-resisting 
construction  is  covered  by  the  general  recom¬ 
mendations  in  “  Fire  Surveys.”  In  regard  to 
other  considerations,  two  or  three  points  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  prominent.  One  is  the 
employment  of  firemen  in  theatres,  in  regard 
to  which  Captain  Shaw  rightly  condemns, - 
and  contemns,  the  device  of  merely  dressing 
an  ordinary  workman  in  a  special  costume 
and  calling  him  the  fireman  ;  but  he  is  rather 
inconsistent  in  his  recommendation  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  He  says  he  has 
pointed  out  to  managers  three  courses,  (1)  the 
attendance  of  a  staff  of  public  firemen  at  the 
managers’  cost ;  (2)  the  permanent  hiring  of 
properly-trained  men  to  act  as  firemen;  (3) 
the  appointment  of  skilled  firemen  to  confi¬ 
dential  posts  in  the  theatre, — killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  in  fact.  But  almost  in 
the  same  breath  he  admits  that  the  cost  of' 
the  two  first  systems  is  prohibitive,  and  all  he 
can  say  for  the  third  is  that  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  on  the  part  of  managers  which 
“  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  overcome.”  In 
regard  to  fire-resisting  metal  curtains  be¬ 
tween  the  audience  and  the  stage  the  author 
rightly  says  that  “  in  the  present  state  of 
mechanical  skill  and  knowdedge  it  is  simply 
monstrous  to  say  that  the  thing  is  impos¬ 
sible  ” ;  that  it  is  easy  to  make  and  fix  a 
curtain  that  fire  would  not  get  through  for 
an  hour,  more  than  time  for  saving  the 
audience.  Such  a  curtain  should  in  our 
opinion  be  down  before  the  opening  of  each' 
performance,  so  as  to  ensure  that  it  is  in 
working  order ;  it  need  not  be  used  for  the 
acts ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  lowered  and 
raised  before  each  evening’s  performance.  In 
regard  to  further  means  of  shutting  off  fire, 
the  author  recommends  not  only  the  now 
usual  iron  doors  between  the  stage  section 
and  the  auditorium,  but  iron  doors  between 
the  auditorium  and  the  lobbies,  which  latter,.  I 
with  the  staircases,  should  be  sufficient  to 
contain  all  the  audience  who  can  be  seated 
within  the  house.  He  speaks  of  the  security 
given  by  “  immediate  exit  ”  from  the  audi¬ 
torium  into  the  lobbies,  with  these  doors  closed, 
behind  the  retiring  audience ;  but  then  that 
word  “  immediate  ”  raises  the  question  as  to  the- 
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movements  of  the  audience  themselves.  As 
!  Captain  Shaw  says,  if  one  man  at  the  top  of 
a  theatre  heard  an  alarm  of  fire  he  would  run 
I  down  and  save  himself  easily,  and  “  at  first 
sight  there  appears  no  particular  reason 
why  a  great  many  should  not  be  able  to 
|  do  so  as  well  as  one.”  The  difficulty 
I  is  not  only  in  the  tendency  to  excite¬ 
ment,  which  Captain  Shaw  refers  to,  but 
l  in  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  a  hetero- 

feneous  crowd  are  not  even  or  rhythmical, 
f  they  could,  under  any  word  of  command, 
assume  a  uniform  pace  and  formation,  they 
would  be  out  nearly  as  quickly  as  one  man. 
We  remember  much  admiration  being  excited 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  got  his  men  into  the 
train  one  year  for  the  Easter  Review.  The 
men  were  formed  four  deep  and  halted 
parallel  to  the  train  ;  at  a  word  of  command 
each  alternate  rank  entered  a  carriage  and 
occupied  the  front  seat ;  at  a  second  word 
the  remaining  fours  entered  and  occupied 
the  back  seats.  Two  or  three  hundred 
men  might  be  got  into  a  train  well 
under  a  minute  in  this  way ;  the  same 
l  number  as  an  irregular  crowd  would  be  twenty 
i  minutes  over  it.  However,  we  cannot  apply 
|  discipline  to  a  heterogeneous  crowd  on  the 
instant.  Captain  Shaw’s  proposal  for  break- 
j  ing  up  long  passages  by  barriers,  at  such 
distance  as  would  include  fifty  people  between 
!  each,  is  a  kind  of  step  in  the  direction  of  an 

I  enforced  discipline ;  one  person  only  being 
able  to  pass  at  a  time,  there  could  be  no  great 
and  increasing  pressure  in  any  section.  There 
:|  would  be  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  at  the 
barriers  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
it  may  be  argued  that  in  a  fire  they 
would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  quick 
exit ;  but  the  supposition  is  that  the  theatre 
is  so  constructed  as  to  leave  plenty  of 
time,  and  the  real  danger  then  is  from  a  rush. 
We  commend  to  the  builders  of  theatres 
Captain  Shaw’s  remarks  on  staircases  ;  on  the 
i  use  of  handrails,  in  passages  as  well  as  stair- 
j  cases,  as  affording  a  chance  of  checking  a  rush 
i  and  preventing  falls ;  on  the  value  of  turns 
i  in  staircases,  and  the  danger  of  a  long  straight 
i  staircase,  a  feature  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
;  most  recent  and  advanced  theatres,  and  which 
I  we  have  always  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  theatre  book,  in  spite  of  the  omission 
!  to  take  into  account  the  latest  manner  of  con- 
i  struction,  is  an  admirable  one.  But  we  think 
1  that  “  Fire  Surveys  ”  required  a  good  deal 
more  re-editing  than  it  has  received,  and  that 
before  another  edition  is  called  for  the  author 
might  do  well  to  discuss  some  of  the  matters 
referred  to  with  those  who  have  more  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  construction  than  he  would 
probably  lay  claim  to. 


The  Improvements  in  Naples. — Naples 
seems  at  present  likely  to  be  quite  an  Eldorado 
to  architects,  builders,  and  artisans, — in  fact,  to 
all  concerned  in  building.  Everywhere  de¬ 
molishing,  planning,  and  rebuilding  goes  on. 
As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  the  operations 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  work  of  demoli¬ 
tion  will  extend  over  an  area  of  one  million 
square  metres,  whereby  271  thoroughfares  will 
disappear,  making  room  for  127  new  broad 
ones.  Simultaneously  sixty-two  churches  and 
chapels  are  being  pulled  down  and  7,100  private 
houses.  This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of 
some  87,000  persons  from  their  present  dwell¬ 
ings.  New  and  healthy  dwellings  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  on  the  site,  which  will  cover 
an  area  of  875,000  square  metres,  whilst 
424,000  square  inches  will  be  laid  out  in  streets 
and  open  spaces.  Among  the  new  streets  the 
plans  show  a  very  long  one  running  through 
the  central  part  of  the  new  quarter  crossed  by 
fourteen  others,  besides  open  squares  with 
fountains  and  gardens.  However,  the  most 
sweeping  improvements  are  those  carried  out  in 
the  poor  quarter, — Yicario,  Porto,  and  Mercato, 
— whose  dark,  narrow,  and  unwholesome  alleys 
have  been  a  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  Naples. 
The  whole  of  the  harbour  quarter,  for  instance, 
where  the  dregs  of  the  population  are  found,  is 
being  swept  away,  this  part  having  hitherto 
constituted  a  hot-bed  of  disease.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvements 
referred  to  will  occupy  over  five  years. 


PAVING-STONES  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

NE  of  the  “  Ville  de  Paris  ” 
Pavilions  at  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  amongst  many  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  contains  a  stand 
showing  divers  materials  used  for  paving 
the  French  metropolis.  This  exhibit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  models  of  two  machines, 
close  by,  for  testing  the  resistance  of 
paving-stones  to  abrasure,  have  been  briefly 
described  in  our  columns  on  a  previous  occa- 


Granites  : — 
^  f  Flamanville  ... 
T3  Momjoie 

§  J  Vire  . 

9  1  Ste.  Honorine 
o  La  Varenne  ... 
^  ICerisy 
f  Montour 
Lanhelin 
Louvigne 
Long<5al 
Kersanton 
Laber... 

Pyrie  ... 

St.  Brieuc 
St.  Marc 


L’ile  Grande 


r 

|  St.  Am6 

Staingigoutte 
Hautgrain 
Rain  d’Autrey 
Rain  de  Storyes 
_  Lagraine 

St.  Remy 

Fayet  . 


St.  Raphael,  Var . 

Courzieux,  Loire  . 

Luzy,  Nibvre  . 

Drammen,  Norway . 

Artificial  granite  of  Baron  de  Vaux 
Guernsey,  Channel  Islands 

Aberdeen,  Scotland . 

Mountsorrel,  Leicestershire 
Quenast,  Belgium . 

Sandstones: — 

Woetlinshoffer,  Vosges  . 

Jouvelle,  Haute  Saone  . 

Jeumont,  Nord 

Avesne,  Do.  . 

Tourcoins,  Do.  . 

Heryes  sont  Hayles,  Ardennes  ... 
Vierzon,  Cher  . 


St.  Charon,  Seine  et  Oise  . . . 


Marbchaux . 

May  (quartzite),  Calvados . 

Rouesse  (Do. ),  Mayenne . 

Couptrain  (Do.),  Do.  . 

fDinant  . 

^  J  Evieux  . 

‘5,-j  Ourthe  . 

Anseremme . 

j  Huy . 

(_Fepin  . 

J?  j  Drammen  . 

£  <  Holmestrand . 

^Slemmestad . 

Several  limestones  and  crystalline  rocks, 
other  than  are  alluded  to  in  the  above  table, 
are  also  exhibited,  but,  from  their  minor  im¬ 
portance,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  mention  them. 

Many  of  the  stones  called  granites  are,  as 
usual,  not  true  granites ;  the  more  correct  de¬ 
finition  of  the  whole  would  have  been  (l  ig- 


sion,*  and  these  supplementary  remarks  are 
merely  intended  to  give  some  details  of  the 
general  appearance  and  “coefficient  d’usurc” 
of  each  principal  kind  of  stone.  The  object 
of  the  exhibit,  we  suppose,  is  mainly  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  materials  for  paving  and  macadam¬ 
izing,  as  derived  from  experiment ;  and  the 
following  table  is  constructed  from  informa¬ 
tion  written  on  the  specimens  of  stone  referred 
to  in  it,  except  in  regard  to  colour  and  grain, 
which  were  obtained  from  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  themselves  : — 


...  pink 

coarse  ... 

2-23 

•  grey  . 

fine  ... 

2-36 

medium 

211 

fine . 

2-85 

... 

. 

2*5t> 

...  yellow  . 

,, . 

2-31 

...  grey 

„  ... 

3T2. 

. . .  dark  grey  ... 

„  ... 

3-41 

...  grey 

...  dark  grey  ... 

medium 

2-33 

fine  ... 

3-08 

very  fine 

4  30 

...  pink  . 

coarse 

2-41 

•••  grey  . 

,, 

2-59 

medium 

2-27 

i 

fine . 

3  14 

r  pink  . 

„ . 

409 

L  grey  . 

coarse 

3-27 

f  dark  grey  ... 

medium 

1-78 

fine . 

2-44 

i 

(  light  grey . 

medium 

2-17 

very  fine  . . . 

1-51 

)  „  . 

exceedingly 

1-82 

j  dark  grey  ... 

1 

fine 

1-57 

...  light  grey  ...  ... 

fine . 

1-35 

. . .  dark  greyish  pink 

„  ... 

1-26 

...  light  grey . 

coarse 

1-52 

...  light  pink  ... 

fine . 

1*15 

. . .  dark  grey  ... 

»  . 

1-39* 

grey . 

medium 

174 

...  „ . 

„ 

2-76 

(  bluish  grey 

fine . 

175- 

<  very  dark  grey 

very  tine  ... 

4-08 

l  grey . 

fine  ... 

2-40 

very  fine  . . . 

1-41 

...  brownish  pink 

medium 

1-93 

|  greyish  pink 

,, 

2-35 

fine . 

1-99 

...  light  grey . 

medium 

6-02 

r  black  . 

very  fine  ... 

2-44 

i  dark  grey . 

fine . 

1-60 

...  light  grey  ... 

medium 

1-77 

pink  . 

,, 

1-36 

dark  grey 

” 

072 

f  red  ... 

fine  ... 

103- 

-{  yellow  . 

(.  light  grey . 

,,  ... 

3-54 

. . 

6-54 

r  dark  grey . 

very  fine  ... 

1-18 

,, 

117 

t  „ 

,, 

1-74 

...  light  grey . 

,, 

1-54 

r  brown  . 

a 

1-90 

1  bluish  grey... 

„ 

2  03 

...  light  grey . 

fine . 

0-97 

...  yellow 

,, 

2-65 

/  light  brown 

very  fine  ... 

1-15- 

)  „  . 

fine . 

2-68 

|  „  . 

very  fine  ... 

0-94 

f  light  grey . 

fine . 

1-95 

very  fine  . . . 

0-89 

1  greyish  brown 

,, 

1-68 

r  bluish  pink  \ 

t  red  veins  ...  J 

„ 

0  47 

...  brownish  yellow  ... 

fine . 

0-62 

(  light  grey . 

very  fine  ... 

0-06 

(  brown 

0-69 

. . .  dark  grey  ... 

very  tine  ... 

1-83 

r  greyish  yellow 

„ 

3  34 

1  dark  grey  ... 

,, 

3  TO 

f  greyish  yellow 

,, 

345 

t  g™>y  . 

n 

2-88 

...  dark  grey  ... 

,i 

1-44 

...  pink  . 

,, 

1T7 

...  grey . 

fine . 

1T4 

...  dark  grey  ... 

very  fine  ... 

1-63 

..  greyish  yellow 

, , 

0-94 

. .  dark  grey  ... 

„ 

2-07 

neous  rocks.”  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
regard  to  the  dark  grey  stones  from  Kersanton 
and  St.  Raphael,  which  bear  some  of  the 
highest  coefficients  on  the  list.  We  could 
not,  of  course,  subject  them  to  an  exact 
analysis,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  granites 
at  all;  and  we  may  remark  that,  although  the 
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above  table  is  useful  in  a  certain  sense,  yet, 
like  all  information  of  the  same  class,  it  is 
very  one-sided.  For  paving  in  the  interior  of 
large  buildings,  no  doubt  some  idea  could  be 
gained  from  such  experiments ;  but  it  is  very 
misleading  to  suppose  that  this  can  also  apply 
to  outdoor  work.  The  resistance  of  stones  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  street  traffic  does  not 
altogether  depend  on  the  hardness  and  cohe¬ 
sion  of  their  constituent  minerals.  The  hard¬ 
ness  of  a  mineral  is  not  a  sure  index  of  its 
durability,  neither  does  it  prove  much  in 
regard  to  applicability  for  road-metalling 
and  the  like.  Many  hard  minerals  weather 
with  comparative  ease,  whilst  several,  also, 
are  extremely  brittle.  For  macadam  and 
paving  (especially  the  former)  this  last  pro¬ 
perty  is  very  undesirable.  No  matter  if  a 
stone  be  composed  of  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  minerals,  if  it  has  much  tendency  to 
cleave,  and,  above  all,  if  it  be  brittle,  it  is  no 
good  for  road-metalling;  for  this  last  pur¬ 
pose,  the  stone  must  be  tough,  and  toughness 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  hardness. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  a  rock :  it  is  professed  to  be  done  in 
laboratory  experiments,  but  we  think  these 
are  not,  in  this  case,  the  best  guide.  It  is 
true  the  cohesion  of  minerals,  or  particles,  can 
thus  be  relatively  determined,  and  the  “  crush¬ 
ing  strength  ”  arrived  at,  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  But  the  steady  pressure  of  machinery  is 
very  different  to  the  action  of  traffic,  to  which 
macadam  and  paving  are  subjected.  The 
stones  used  for  these  purposes  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  bear  enormous  weights,  which 
are  withdrawn  as  unexpectedly  as  they  came, 
and  during  the  process  the  pieces  of  rock 
undergo  an  uncertain,  uneven,  grinding  action, 
both  against  the  vehicle  (or  what  not)  passing 
over  them,  and  against  each  other,  so  that  if 
they  are  not  very  tough  they  soon  snap.  One 
of  the  qualities  of  paving-stone  is  that  it 
should  not  wear  “  slippery,"  and  it  would  be 
useful  if  the  experiments  could  have  given  any 
information  on  this  head. 

This  leads  us  to  perceive  that  the  co¬ 
efficients,  or  statistics  derived  from  experi¬ 
ment,  are  of  very  little  practical  value.  We 
do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  only  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  now 
under  discussion ;  all  things  of  the  kind  must 
necessarily  come  under  the  same  category. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the 
pieces  of  stone  on  view  are,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  same  composition  and  structure 
as  those  from  which  the  results  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  have  been  deduced,  and  whether  they 
are  fair  samples,  because  if  so,  nothing  could 
be  more  misleading  or  detrimental  to  the 
more  extended  use,  in  France,  of  the  British 
true  and  hornblendic  granites  exhibited,  than 
the  results  recorded  on  the  stones  from 
Guernsey,  Aberdeen,  and  Mountsorrel.  We 
take  especial  exception  to  the  Aberdeen  stone, 
which,  although  it  certainly  came  from  that 
district,  is  not  at  all  typical  of  the  normal 
material  quarried. 

The  name  of  the  quarry  is  not  appended  to 
every  stone,  as  it  should  be,  to  be  of  any  use 
whatever  for  practical  purposes  ;  and  this, 
again,  is  common  to  nearly  all  exhibits  of  the 
same  character.  Good  and  bad  stones  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  found  in  all  quarrying 
districts,  and,  in  justice  to  the  materials,  it  is 
imperative  to  record  on  them  the  name  of  the 
quarry,  and,  in  the  case  of  sandstones  and 
limestones,  the  level  in  it  also,  from  which 
the  specimens  experimented  upon  were  re¬ 
spectively  taken.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  give  the  name  of  the  district.  For  trade 
purposes  it  is  only  human  to  institute  unfair 
comparisons,  though  we  would  not  attribute 
any  motives  of  this  nature  to  the  exhibitors  of 
the  stand  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  ; 
yet  it  is  strange  that  such  stones  as  those  from 
Quenast,  in  Belgium,  and  most  kinds  from 
Guernsey  and  Mountsorrel,  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  practical  people  to  be  amongst 
the  best  materials  for  paving  and  macadam 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  should  come  out 
at  such  low  coefficients  of  wear  and  tear, 
even  with  laboratory  experiments.  The 
reason  is  partly  explained  if  the  samples 
dealt  with  were  not  representative. 


From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be 
gathered  that  we  believe  the  principal  use  of 
the  table  of  coefficients  will  be  found  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  paving  materials 
for  interiors,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the 
results  on  sandstones  ;  and,  if  they  do  nothing 
else,  the  samples  of  rock  exhibited  by  the 
Municipality  are  sufficient  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  sources,  nature,  and  variety  of 
the  paving  -  stones  used  in  the  French 
metropolis. 


NOTES. 

HE  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into 
the  railway  classifications  was 
opened  at  the  Westminster  Town 
Ilall  on  Tuesday,  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  lias,  therefore,  just  entered  upon  a 
most  important  phase.  The  opposing  forces 
may  now  bo  said  to  have  joined  issue,  after  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  skirmishing.  Lord 
Balfour  presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  mode 
of  procedure.  The  railway  companies  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  eminent 
counsel — including  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Littler,  Q.C.,  who  so  ably  conduct  cases  before 
the  Railway  Commission, — and  these  gentle¬ 
men  and  others  having  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  interest,  and  Mr.  Balfour  Brown 
in  the  name  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
and  other  objectors,  a  “plan  of  campaign  ” 
was  decided  upon.  The  opening  is  to  be  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies, — the 
London  and  North-Western  Co.’s  schedule 
being  first  considered,  and  afterwards  another 
(probably  that  submitted  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.)  selected  by  the  remaining  com¬ 
panies.  Thereafter  the  objectors  will  be 
heard,  the  intention  being  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  adopted  by  Private  Bill  Committees. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  first  subject 
for  discussion  would  be  the  question  of  ter¬ 
minals  ;  but  Lord  Balfour  on  Tuesday  re¬ 
quested  that  the  whole  case  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  outset.  It  is  also  desired  that 
the  objections  shall  be  amalgamated  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  direction  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Only  on  Monday  last  the  agriculturists,  as  a 
body,  appointed  a  Committee  to  act  on  their 
behalf,  twenty-seven  County  Councils  and 
other  bodies  being  represented.  The  Rail¬ 
way  and  Canal  Traders’  Association,  the 
Mansion  House  Committee,  and  other  bodies, 
seem  disposed  to  act  in  concert,  and  many 
individual  objections  will  doubtless  be  merged 
in  those  of  such  organisations.  A  number  of 
trading  and  other  Associations  in  Ireland 
were  also  formed  into  a  central  body  last 
week,  and  such  co-operation  will,  no  doubt, 
facilitate  the  proceedings, — which  are  to  be 
resumed  on  the  29th.  Both  sides  have, 
therefore,  a  little  more  breathing  time,  after 
which  the  sittings  are  to  be  each  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 


rpiIE  scheme  submitted  by  the  Improve- 
-i-  ments  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  long  and  sorely-needed  new 
street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  has  been, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  comfortably  shelved, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  which  appears 
in  another  column.  Urgently  as  some  such 
new  street  is  needed,  we  cannot  altogether 
think  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  whicli  we  reproduce  on  another 
page,  is  as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  and  a  little 
further  delay  and  consideration  will,  we 
hope,  result  in  some  improvements  of 
the  plan  before  the  work  is  entered  upon. 
The  new  street,  as  will  be  seen,  starts 
from  Holborn  mainly  on  the  line  of 
Little  Queen-street,  crossing  Great  Queen- 
street  east  of  the  Freemasons’  Ilall :  but  no 
provision  seems  to  be  made  for  widening 
Southampton -row,  which  would  be  the 
northern  continuation  of  the  proposed  new 
street.  Nor  is  the  way  in  which  the  southern 
end  of  the  street  debouches  upon  the  Strand, 
at  the  eastern  corner  of  Catherine-street,  at 
all  satisfactory, — especially  if  the  proposed 
works  at  the  corner  of  Wellington-street, 


rounding  off  the  approach  from  the  Strand 
to  aterloo  Bridge,  are  to  be  abandoned,  as 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  Improvements  Committee.  The  scheme 
was  shelved  mainly  on  two  grounds, — 
firstly,  on  the  ground  that  due  consideration 
had  not  yet  been  given  to  the  question  of 
housing  the  poor  who  would  be  displaced  by 
the  demolition  of  the  property  required  for 
the  scheme ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the 
feeling  of  a  large  section  of  the  Council  that 
no  such  improvements  should  be  carried  out 
until  the  incidence  of  rating  be  so  altered  that 
the  ground-landlords  or  owners,  as  well  as 
the  occupiers  of  property,  are  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  such  works.  Many  of 
the  Councillors  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
this  view  that  when  it  was  urged,  in  support 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  report, 
that  the  Council  had  already  agreed  to  apply 
for  powers  to  proceed  with  the  widening  of 
the  Strand  by  removing  the  Holywell-street 
block,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  proceed 
with  the  two  improvements  pari  passu, 
strong  disclaimers  were  put  in  by  member 
after  member,  who  explained  that  though 
they  had  voted  for  obtaining  power 
to  widen  the  Strand,  they  certainly 
should  not  vote  for  the  carrying-out  of 
the  works  unless  they  also  had  power  to 
make  property-owners  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  such  improvements.  In  view  of  the  present 
and  prospective  burdens  upon  the  London 
ratepayer,  Mr.  Marks  was  bold  enough  to 
suggest  that  possibly  some  day  the  Imperial 
Government  would  help  with  Imperial  funds 
in  defraying  the  cost  of  London  improve¬ 
ments,  for,  he  urged,  London  was  the  only 
great  capital  in  Europe  which  owed  nothing 
to  its  Imperial  Government  for  the  vast 
improvements  of  the  last  half-century.  This 
suggestion  was  scouted  by  some  subsequent 
speakers  as  “  a  humiliating  proposal,”  and  we 
fear  that  Londoners  will  not  find  a  solution 
of  their  difficulties  in  that  direction. 


rnilE  competition  for  the  National  Monu- 
-L  ment  to  be  erected  at  Berlin  in  memory 
of  the  Emperor  William,  to  which  we  alluded 
lately,  has  resulted  in  the  award  of  six  pre¬ 
miums, — two  first  and  four  second, — to  the 
following  gentlemen 500/.  each  to  Messrs. 
Rettig  &  Pfann  and  Mr.  Bruno  Schmitz,  all 
of  Berlin  ;  and  150/.  each  to  Mr.  Hildebrand, 
of  Florence,  Mr.  Hilgers,  of  Charlottenburg, 
Messrs.  Schafer  &  Ferber,  of  Berlin,  and 
Messrs.  Schilling  &  Grabner,  of  Munich.  The 
drawings  and  models  are  now  on  view,  and 
attract  large  crowds. 


DR.  WALDSTEIN’S  catalogue  of  the 
Cambridge  Museum  of  Casts,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  should  interest 
a  wider  public  than  that  to  which  it  is 
primarily  addressed,  i.e.,  the  undergraduate 
students  of  arclneology.  The  Cambridge  casts 
are  so  admirably  representative  of  the  various 
epochs  of  Greek  art  that  a  catalogue  of  them 
becomes  in  effect  an  excellent  primer  of  the 
subject.  It  places  before  the  student  the 
facts  of  this  study  with  less  intermixture 
of  opinion  than  the  ordinary  hand-book. 
The  Cambridge  catalogue  cannot,  of  course, 
attempt  to  rival  such  a  work  as  the  Bausteine 
of  Friedrichs  and  Wolters,  which,  though  it 
is  ostensibly  merely  the  catalogue  of  the 
Berlin  Cast  Museum,  is  in  effect  the 
most  comprehensive  manual  of  Greek 
sculpture  extant.  Like  this  work,  Dr. 
Waldstein’s  catalogue  gives  abundant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, — a 
literature  very  easily  accessible  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  student,  for  the  Archaeological  Library 
immediately  adjoins  the  Cast  Museum.  The 
catalogue  also  mentions  the  best  illustrations 
of  each  of  the  various  sculptures.  Dr.  Wald¬ 
stein’s  unique  position  as  Reader  in  Archae¬ 
ology  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
one  term  in  each  year  resident  Director  of 
the  American  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  give  him  special  facilities,  of  which 
he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself,  for  that 
touch-and-handle  knowledge  of  originals  so 
essential  to  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Florence  is  the  palace  of 
the  Arte  della  Lana,  a  building  which  was 
i  'Originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Compiobbi, 
|  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  the  age 
■of  civil  discords,  and  was  later  on  given  up  as 
!  «.  residence  to  the  corporation  of  the  Arte  della 
I  Lana .  It  underwent  some  alterations  in  order 
I  to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Arte  ;  for 
;  instance,  all  the  first  floor  was  transformed 
into  one  grand  hall,  in  which  the  audiences 
granted  by  the  provosts  and  the  meetings  of 
the  guilds  took  place.  Fortunately,  this 
|  palace  has  been  declared,  after  a  long  discus¬ 
sion,  a  “  public  monument,”  and  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  comprised  in  the  number  of  buildings 
fated  to  destruction.  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
into  the  north  Avail  of  the  building  some  of 
I  the  remains  of  ancient  doorways  of  buildings 
I  connected  with  the  Arti  of"  Florence ;  the 
•doorway  of  the  Arte  dei  Brigattieri  e 
Linaiuoli,  that  of  the  Arte  degli  Albergatori, 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Arte  dei  Medici  e 
Speziale,  &c.  The  interior  of  the  Arte  della 
"Lana  is  to  be  made  a  museum  of  art  and 
archteology. 

THE  fine  twelfth  -  century  cathedral  of 
Freyburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Forest,  has  of  late  shown  serious  signs  of 
ll  decay,  especially  in  the  tower  and  spire, 
ij  Avhich  together  reach  a  height  of  385  ft.  A 
|  commission,  consisting  of  four  architects, 

|  namely,  Yon  Schmidt,  of  Vienna  ;  Von  Egle, 
■of  Stuttgart ;  Durm,  of  Carlsruhe ;  and 
J  Denzinger,  of  Munich,  having  been  appointed 
!  to  examine  and  report,  these  gentlemen  have 
!  just  published  the  result  of  their  examination 
I  and  the  steps  which  they  advise  should  be 
I  taken  to  prevent  further  mischief.  "We  are 
i  informed  that  amongst  other  items  they 
j  propose  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  spire  by 
!  some  50  ft.,  to  replace  the  heavy,  wooden 
I  frame  for  the  bells  by  a  light  iron  one,  and  to 
I  open  up  the  east  end  of  the  choir  by  the 
i  demolition  of  the  houses  now  built  against  it. 

I  The  cost  of  these  several  measures  is  esti- 
I  mated  at  from  100,000/.  to  150,000/. 


I  fllHE  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Uxbridge 
j  -L  again  emphasises  the  necessity  of  con- 
i  stant  need  of  all  sanitary  precautions  in 
|  ^regard  to  water-supply.  As  there  is  to  be 
!  *an  inquiry  into  the  matter  by  the  Local 
I  ‘Government  Board,  it  is  to  some  extent  an 
l  assumption  that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  is 
’  the  water-supply.  But  it  appears  to  be  the 
i  opinion  of  the  Local  Board  that  therein  is  the 
I  beginning  of  the  present  epidemic.  At  a 
’  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  letter  was 
!  read  from  a  person  who  had  been  clerk  of  the 
!  works  when  the  water-pipes  in  the  district 
were  laid  down  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  it 
j  be  states  that  “  I  only  gave  most  of  the  mate- 
|  rials  to  last  twenty  years  ....  as  most  of 
1  the  service- pipes  were  laid  for  quickness  and 
j  convenience,  some  very  deep,  and  others 
•  shallow ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  one  pipe  did 
i  not  reach  to  another  on  the  level,  it  had  to 
1  'be  bent  or  elbowed  to  the  bottom,  and 
where  the  soil  contained  water  or  soakage 
the  decay  has  taken  place  at  the  bottom,  in 
fact  perished,  and  now,  of  late,  the  water- 
supply  is  so  often  turned  on  with  force,  that 
the  scales  of  iron  fall  off,  and  cause  great 

leakages . Of  this  one  thing  I  am  certain, 

that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  former  works 
requires  renewing.”  We  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  statement  is  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  But  if  so,  it  shows  in  what  a  fool’s 
paradise  the  people  of  what  is  almost  a 
metropolitan  suburb  have  lived,  materials 
only  intended  to  last  twenty  years  being 
still  in  use  for  years  after  that  period,  with 
the  result  that  sickness  and  death  have 
grown  rife.  This  state  of  things  shows  that 
constant  examination  of  the  water  and  sani¬ 
tary  works  of  a  district  is  just  as  necessary  as 
the  proper  supervision  of  the  works  in  ' the 
first  instance. 


TN  Dr.  Greswell’s  report  to  the  Local 
J-  Government  Board  on  the  Sanitary  Con¬ 
dition  of  Cradley,  in  the  Rural  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Stourbridge,  in  reference  to  a  recent 


outbreak  of  enteric  fever  there,  the  following 
conditions  of  drainage  are  noted  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  district  which  “  has  been  long 
known  to  the  Board  for  grave  sanitary  short¬ 
comings  and  filth  diseases  ”  : — 

“  The  Highway  Authorities  have  laid  down  during 
the  last  ten  years  some  three  miles  of  9  in.  and 
12  in.  socketed  pipes,  for  drainage  of  all  the  chief 
roadways  not  previously  drained.  Old  brick-and- 
mortar  culverts,  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  still,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  in  use  in  Cradley  proper  (in  the  Hieh- 
street,  Butcher’s  -  lane,  and  New -street).  The 
socketed  pipes  are  not  cemented  at  the  joints,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  culverts  have  their  inlets 
trapped.  Road  gullies  are  not  provided  with 
catchpits.  For  about  a  half  of  the  dwellings  there 
are  channels  by  which  liquid  refuse  may  hud  its 
way  to  these  conduits,  but  most  of  the  channels  are 
circuitous, — mere  tracks  upon  the  surface,  cut  by 
the  sewage  in  the  loose  soil,  or  bricked  gutters, 
many  or  most  of  them  only  dry-steyned  ;  a  few  are 
covered,  and  these  are  commonly  faulty  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  construction,  trapping,  and  ventila¬ 
tion . 

Half  or  so  of  the  house-sewage,  as  well  as  filth 
from  a  few  water-closets  aud  slaughter-houses, 
passes  into  the  highway  drains,  which  ultimately 
discharge  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  river. 
These  drains  frequently  become  silted  up  in  wet 
weather,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  large  amount  of 
road  detritus  washed  into  them.  This  is  formed  in 
abundance  from  the  slag  of  the  iron-furnaces,  which 
is  used  as  metal  for  the  roads,  and  it  is  carried  off 
into  the  drains,  there  being,  as  already  said,  no 
provision  at  the  gully,  inlets  for  intercepting  solid 
matters  of  this  sort.  Four  of  the  main  highway 
drains  were  blocked  in  this  way  quite  recently, 
three  of  them  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  House- 
drains  also  are  frequently  blocked,  owing  to  a 
similar  cause,  and  then,  as  in  instances  which  came 
under  my  notice,  a  so  wage  swamp  ensues,  and 
extends  over  several  contiguous  premises.  It  should 
be  stated  also  that  there  is  no  public  paving  in  the 
district ;  in  the  chief  places  there  are  kerbing  and 
irregular  channelling,  but  the  footpaths  are  un¬ 
even,  and,  consisting,  as  they  do,  largely  of  ashes 
and  slag,  they  add  their  quota  to  the  sediment 
which  tends  to  block  the  drains. 

In  cases  in  which  liquid  refuse  from  the  house  is 
not  disposed  of  by  way  of  the  drains— and  this 
holds  of,  perhaps,  a  half  of  the  total, — it  is  thrown 
on  to  the  premises  to  soak,  if  it  can,  into  the 
ground,  or  else  to  form  swamps.’’ 

In  regard  to  the  -water  from  the  old  town 
well,  there  is  an  observation  which  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  poorer  classes, 
in  country  districts  especially,  to  act  on 
sanitary  advice  when  it  is  given  them.  The 
polluted  character  of  this  water  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  warnings  from  the 
Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  Vicar  had  told  the  people,  in 
the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  that  those  who 
drank  this  water  “  were  drinking  dead  men’s 
bones  ”  :  but  the  water  continued  in  use. 


IN  Dr.  Parsons’  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  in  the  Sowerby  Bridge  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  some  well-known  old  sins 
in  drainage  appliances  are  credited  with 
part,  at  least,  of  the  mischief.  It  should  be 
mentioned  also  that  in  Sowerby  Bridge 
“back-to-back”  houses  predominate,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  houses  have  no  open 
space  belonging  to  them.  Concerning  the 
drainage,  the  report  gives  the  followiug 
among  other  statistics ;  and  points  out  the 
manner  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  and 
well-recognised  objections  to  back-to-back  to 
houses,  this  method  of  building  increases  the 
difficulty  of  proper  placing  of  pipes  for 
drainage  from  the  interiors : — 

“The  houses  in  Sowerby  Bridge  are  provided 
almost  without  an  exception  with  indoor  slopstones, 
and  the  discharge-pipe  from  the  slopstone,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  is  connected  directly  with 
tbe  drain.  The  attention  of  the  Local  Board  was 
called  to  the  danger  of  this  arrangement  at  my 
visit  to  the  district  in  1886  in  connexion  with  the 
cholera  survey,  and  in  houses  built  since  then  the 
slopstone-pipe  has  been  made  to  discharge  in  the 
open  air,  but  little  has  been  done  towards  getting  a 
similar  plan  adopted  at  houses  built  before  that 
date.  The  slopstone-pipes  are  usually  furnished 
with  an  S-shaped  trapping  bend,  affording  a  water 
seal  between  2  in.  and  3  in.  in  depth  ;  but  some 
were  found  untrapped,  or  provided  only  with  bell- 
traps,  hero  as  elsewhere  usually  broken  or  out  of 
lace,  so  as  to  allow  drain-air  to  come  up  into  the 
ouse.  In  particular  instances  also  where  the  slop- 
stone-pipe  seemed  at  first  sight  efficiently  trapped, 
opportunity  was  found  to  exist  for  the  escape  of 
drain-air  into  the  house  below  the  trap,  from  holes 
in  the  imperfectly-soldered  seam  of  the  leaden  pipe, 


or  from  faulty  connexion  between  the  latter  and  the 
drain. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  back-to-back 
plan  of  building  houses  as  practised  in  Sowerby 
Bridge,  is  the  objectionable  position  in  which  the 
slop-stone  is  often  placed  in  houses  of  this  kind. 
In  Sowerby  Bridge  the  usual  positions  are  : — First, 
in  a  cupboard  next  the  fireplace  ;  here  the  warmth 
promotes  decomposition  of  any  putrescible  matter 
which  may  cling  to  the  slop-stone,  and  effluvia 
therefrom  can  pass  to  the  upper  sholves  of  the  cup¬ 
board,  which  are  used  for  keeping  such  things  as 
plates,  cups,  and  saucers,  and.  sometimes  articles  of 
food.  Second,  in  a  cellar-head  or  stairfoot  at  the 
back  of  the  house  against  the  centre  party- wall : 
these  places  are  dark  and  unventilated ;  the  pipe 
cannot  be  made  to  discharge  in  the  open  air,  and 
any  effluvia  from  the  sink  find  their  way  into  the 
living-rooms  or  bedrooms,  or  into  the  places  where 
food  is  kept.  Third,  in  the  cellar  ;  a  position  more 
or  less  liable  to  similar  objections.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  way  in  which  the  houses  are  built  one  above 
another,  the  waste  pipe  from  the  slop-stone  in  an 
upper  house  is  often  carried  through  a  lower  one.” 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
teacher  of  engineering  science  at  the 
Central  Board  School,  Manchester,  a  very 
useful  set  of  small  sheets  containing  diagrams,* 
notes,  and  formula?  in  reference  to  leading  pro¬ 
blems  of  mechanics  and  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  accompanied  also  by  some  very  ingenious 
cardboard  working  models  of  slide-valves. 
The  sections  of  cylinder,  steam-ports,  and 
valves  are  drawn  and  filled  in  black  in  the 
sectional  parts,  the  valve  portion  being  on  a 
separate  slip  of  card  which  works  backwards 
and  forAvards  in  slots,  Avith  small  metal  clips 
as  guides ;  the  head  of  the  clip  forms  a  small 
button  for  moving  the  slide.  The  student  can 
thus  set  the  valve  in  the  various  positions  for 
steaming,  expanding,  exhausting,  &c.,  and  its 
connexion  Avith  the  cylinder  in  each  position 
is  visibly  shown,  much  more  completely  and 
intelligibly  than  by  a  series  of  diagrams  of 
the  various  positions. 


THE  second  Pastel  Exhibition  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  contains  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  clever  work  and  some  charming 
things,  but  also  a  good  deal  that  is  vulgar 
artistically,  if  not  in  other  senses.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  some  of  the  best  works  there,  too, 
there  seems  to  be  rather  too  much  of  the 
attempt  to  give  to  pastel  the  look  of  a 
finished  picture,  to  imitate  an  oil  painting  in 
short ;  whereas  the  real  power  of  this  method 
is  shown  rather  in  sketches  of  brilliant  colour 
effect.  Mr.  Scholderer’s  portrait  of  “  Miss 
Breul”  (25)  in  walking-dress  is  certainly  a 
success,  though  the  costume  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  part  of  it,  the  texture  of  the  medium 
lending  itself  exceedingly  well  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  textures  of  the  particular 
costume  selected  ;  the  colouring  and  model¬ 
ling  of  the  features  cannot  compare  with  that 
possible  in  finished  oil  or  water-colour  paint¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Hacker’s  portrait  called  “  Mauve 
and  Gold  ”  (40)  is  a  far  better  exemplification 
of  the  real  province  of  pastel, — of  Avhat  it 
can  do  better  than  any  other  medium  ;  but  of 
this  class  of  work  there  is  far  too  little  in  the 
room.  One  attempt  at  a  gorgeously  -  filled 
flower-garden  (236)  has  a  sadly  worsted-work 
effect,  even  at  the  height  at  which  it  has 
prudently  been  hung;  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
head  of  “  Mr.  R  .Martineau  ”  (128)  is  a  still 
sadder  exemplification  of  this  mistake,  and 
looks  painfully  like  a  hair-dresser’s  advertise¬ 
ment.  M.  Emile  Levy’s  “  Jeune  Fille  en 
costume  Japonais  ”  (106)  is  a  good  work ; 
his  study  of  a  little  nude  child  (68)  illustrates 
on  the  other  hand  the  shortcomings  of  the 
method.  Among  the  landscape  sketches  that 
bring  out  the  true  properties  of  pastel  may  be 
named,  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  “The  River  Camel 
— Padstow”  (35),  though  the  water  in  the 
foreground  is  very  wool-worky,  but  the 
middle  distance  is  fine;  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  “  Hay 
Waggon”  (79);  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “Strayed 
Flock  ”  (141),  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk  quarry  ; 
Miss  Lucas’s  “  Loch  Fyne  ”  (187),  &c.  Mr. 
Vigor  lias  made  a  beautifully  refined  portrait 
of  “  Mrs.  Tennant  ”  (155),  but  here  again, 
though  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  admirable, 
the  costume  represents  the  prominent  part  of 

*  Published  by  the  Author  at  27,  Barton-street,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester. 
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the  work.  It  is  characteristic  of  an  English 
exhibition  that  there  is  so  little  attempt  at 
poetic  suggestion  in  slight  studies,  for  which 
this  medium  is  so  suggestive,  or  should  be : 
but  it  is  nearly  all  plain  prose, — sometimes 
very  plain  prose  indeed,  for  some  of  the  large 
portraits  exhibited  are  absolutely  ugly  besides 
being  vulgar  in  sentiment,  and  no  better  can 
be  said  for  them  than  that  the  artist  has 
achieved  a  certain  kind  of  coarse  realism. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Guildhall,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Vice-Chairman,  presiding,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence,  through  indisposition,  of  the  Chairman, 
Lord  Rosebery. 

New  Member . — Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  took  his  seat  on  his  election  for 
Haggerstone,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Firth, 
Deputy-Chairman. 

Ihe  Proposed  Street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand. — The  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Improvements  Committee,  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  new  street  from  Holborn  to 
the  Strand,  on  the  line  shown  by  the  accom 
panying  map,  was  then  resumed.  The  report, 
the  substance  of  which  was  printed  by  us  last 
week,  recommended  the  formation  of  a  street 
90  ft.  wide,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
1 ,473,0002.,  made  up  of  the  following  items 
Engineer’s  estimate  for  the  formation  of  the 
roads,  &c.,  59,0002. ;  Architect’s  estimate  of  net 
cost  of  property  to  be  acquired,  after  deducting 
recoupments,  1,414,0002.  The  Committee  re¬ 
commended  that  the  Council  should  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  following  powers : — 

“  (a)  To  construct  a  new  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand,  as  shown  on  the  plan  submitted 
with  the  report. 

( b )  To  construct  a  spur  street  from  a  point  of 
the  new  street  near  Drury-lane  to  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church. 

(c)  To  form  such  new  streets  90  ft.  in  width. 

( d )  To  widen  the  approach  to  Waterloo 
Bridge  on  both  sides  of  its  junction  with  the 
Strand. 

( e )  To  purchase  the  whole  of  the  property 
comprised  in  Block  A  (see  map). 

(/)  To  construct  a  subway  under  the  new 
streets.” 

The  Committee  further  recommended  : — 

“  (y)  That  in  the  event  of  any  or  all  of  the 
above  recommendations  being  adopted  by  the 
Council,  it  be  referred  to  the  Improvements  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  to  give  effect  to 
the  same. 

(A)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  planting 
of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  streets.” 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee,  said  he  wished  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  approaches  to  Waterloo  Bridge 
from  the  Strand  were  concerned,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  that  part  of  the  scheme 
had  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  at  first  anticipated.  By  omitt¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  the  improvement  for  the 
present,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  would 
be  reduced  by  about  216,0002.  There  was  also, 
he  thought,  a  possibility  that  a  new  railway 
might  be  made  beneath  the  new  street,  and  if 
that  railway  were  made,  the  cost  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  ratepayers  would  be  very  materially 
decreased.  It  was  also  suggested  that  part  of 
the  land  north  of  Holywell-street,  marked  A  on 
the  plan,  would  afford  a  spacious  and  central 
position  for  the  offices  and  Council  Chamber 
which  the  Council  would  have  to  provide  for 
itself  within  the  next  few  years.  In 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, — whether  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  the  church  or  to  retain  it, 
and  if  to  retain  it,  whether  there  would  be  a 
wide  carriage-way  on  the  north  side  ?  How  did 
the  Committee  propose  to  do  that  when  they 
had  not  scheduled  the  property  north  of  the 
church  ?  Mr.  Clarke  replied  that  the  question 
of  the  two  churches  was  one  which  entered  into 
the  report  which  came  up  before  the  Council 
and  was  agreed  to  a  fortnight  ago.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  what  they  proposed  to  do  was  to  take 
the  land  surrounding  both  the  churches  and 
throw  it  into  the  roadway. 

Earl  Compton  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — “  That  the  report  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  with  an  instruction  that  no  steps 
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be  taken  with  regard  to  the  new  street  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand,  until  any  insanitary 
area  affected  by  that  scheme  can  be  dealt  with 
under  Cross’s  Act,  and  until  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  rehousing  the  displaced  working 
classes  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Council.” 
He  supposed  the  Council  would  agree  with  him 
that  if  they  had  a  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  nothing 
would  be  more  important  than  that  they  should 
understand,  when  a  great  improvement  scheme 
was  brought  forward,  what  would  happen  to 
those  displaced  by  that  scheme.  It  was  also 
manifest  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  if 
they  were  going  to  undertake  great  improvement 
schemes  in  London,  that  they  should  carry  them 
out  where  there  were  insanitary  districts,  and 
thereby  save  the  cost  to  a  great  amount.  As  to 
the  insanitary  area  of  that  particular  district, 
his  committee  received  a  report  from  their 
Medical  Officer  the  previous  day  that  there  was 


one  lot  of  houses  through  which  those  streets 
would  go  which  he  would  condemn  as  insani¬ 
tary.  That  lot  would  contain  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  Then  they  were  advised 
by  their  Solicitor  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  buy  this  land  under  Cross’s  Act  in  time 
for  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  That 
was  the  reason  why  he  wished  the  report 
referred  back.  If  they  applied  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  permission  to  acquire  this  land,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  apply  under  Cross’s  Act, 
and  they  would,  therefore,  apply  for  the  land 
under  circumstances  which  would  necessarily 
inflict  on  this  particular  district  and  the  whole 
metropolis  additional  burdens  in  the  way  of 
expense.  They  had  been  told  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  acquire  this  land  under  Cross’s 
Act,  but  that  Act  had  been  applied  in  Birming¬ 
ham  to  insanitary  areas  and  carried  out,  and 
what  had  been  done  in  Birmingham  he  thought 
might  take  place  in  London.  He  contended 
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that  the  Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  had  not  had  time  to  make 
'  inquiries,  and  if  the  Council  carried  out  the 
■  proposed  improvement  scheme  they  would 
be  doing  it  without  sufficient  notice  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  they  were  to  dis¬ 
place.  He  had  made  a  calculation,  and 
rfche  street  itself  as  proposed  would  actually 
•touch  dwellings  which  at  the  present  moment 
i  contained  from  3,000  to  4,000  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  If  they  scheduled  land  to  the 
i  east  or  the  west  of  the  proposed  streets,  he 
i  imagined  that  they  would  really  have  to  face 
1  the  problem  of  housing  6,000  or  7,000  people, 
j  He  appealed  to  the  Council  whether  this  was  a 

I  matter  that  they  ought  to  rush  through.  Before 
any  further  improvements  were  carried  he 

i  hoped  the  Council  would  pause,  so  as  to  show 
|  'the  people  of  London  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  removed 
i  large  masses  of  the  working  classes  in  order  to 
build  the  Law  Courts  without  providing  for  the 
rehousing  of  them,  nor  of  those  who  made 
Shaftesbury-avenue, — in  fact,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  enter  upon  any  improvement  scheme 

II  of  any  kind  whatever  until  they  had  met  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  which  had 

i:  hitherto  been  neglected  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Beachcroft,  in  seconding  the  amendment, 
said  the  improvement  schemes  which  were 
needed  at  the  present  moment  were  schemes 
:  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  and  his  reasons  for  seconding  Lord 
!  'Compton’s  amendment  was  that  the  pre- 
i  sent  scheme  was  one  which  would  in  no 
way  meet  this  want.  The  scheme  of 
;  forming  a  new  boulevard  90  ft.  wide  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  was  a  purely  fancy 
j  one,  and  one  which,  however  desirable, 
would  benefit  the  better  classes  only  and  those 
1  who  could  perfectly  well  afford  to  occupy  a 
few  minutes  more  in  their  journey  from  Euston- 
i  square  to  Waterloo.  One  million  and  a  half 
had  within  the  past  few  years  been  spent  in 
I  this  part  of  London  in  respect  to  Shaftesbury- 
avenue  and  Charing  Cross-road,  and,  with  the 
i  fact  before  them  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
I  ratepayer  had  to  bear,  they  had  no  right  to 
|  spend  another  million  and  a  half  unless  the 
necessity  for  it  was  shown  to  be  urgent.  There 
i  was  no  worse  part  of  London  than  that  south- 
i  west  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  Clare  Market  being 
I  the  centre  of  it.  The  proposed  scheme  would 
I  do  nothing  towards  rehousing  the  people  of  that 
:  long-neglected  district,  and  it  was  because  he 
:  believed  that  if  they  adopted  it  they  should 
i  postpone  the  necessary  rehousing  question,  that 
i  he  trusted  Lord  Compton’s  amendment  would 
|  be  carried. 

j  In  the  course  of  further  discussion.  Colonel 
Hughes  opposed  the  scheme,  which  he  charac- 
1  terised  as  ill-considered  and  immature,  on  the 
j  ground  that  the  present  financial  position  of 
the  Council  would  not  permit  of  so  heavy  an 
!  expenditure  on  one  improvement  just  now; 
i  and  other  speakers  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
;  that  no  improvement  of  the  kind  ought  to  be 
undertaken  until  the  incidence  of  taxation  were 
i  so  altered  that  the  owners  of  the  property  to  be 
!  benefitted  by  improvements  should  pay  their 
'  fair  share  of  the  cost.  Eventually  Earl 
Compton’s  amendment  was  carried. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — The  Sanitary  and 
!  Special  Purposes  Committee  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report :  —  “  Your  Committee  have  to 
:  report  that  they  have  considered  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  June  4  last— that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Sanitary  and  Special  Purposes 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  causes 
of  the  fogs  which  trouble  London  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  increased  death-rate 
during  their  prevalence,  in  order  to  put  in  force 
existing  powers  for  dealing  with  them,  and 
obtaining  increased  powers  if  necessary.  Your 
Committee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  at  present  impossible  for  them  to  propose 
any  practical  suggestion  for  dealing  with  the 
•question  of  London  fogs.  The  discussions  and  in- 
v estigations  on  the  subj ect  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  few  years  have  not  disclosed  any 
method  of  prevention  which  promises  to  effect  any 
material  abatement  of  the  evil.  There  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  gravity 
of  the  injury  caused  in  London  by  fog, and  your 
Committee  would  gladly  consider  any  suggestion 
of  a  practical  nature  which  would  enable  the 
Council  to  take  effective  measures  for  abating 
the  evil.  The  only  existing  legislation  bearing 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Acts,  which  provide  that  the 
furnaces  of  engines  and  furnaces  in  buildings 
used  for  trade,  and  in  vessels  on  the  river 


Thames,  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  burn  their 
own  smoke.  The  police  are  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  these  Acts,  and  the  Council 
have  no  jurisdiction  under  them,  and  cannot 
therefore  put  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  in 
force  as  indicated  in  the  reference."  This  was 
agreed  to  without  discussion. 

Tenders  for  Building  Work  at  Asylums. — 
The  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Asylums 
Committee,  bringing  up  lists  of  tenders  for  im¬ 
portant  works  at  the  Cane  Hill  Asylum,  Coulsdon, 
and  Claybury  Asylum,  Essex,  was  postponed. 
The  lists  of  tenders  will  be  found  in  another 
column  of  this  week’s  Builder. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
POORER  CLASSES. 

We  give  this  week  plans  of  one  of  the  modes 
of  construction  of  improved  dwellings  included 
in  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  Economic 
Science  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at 
Newcastle,  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hoey,  together  with  a 
fuller  summary  of  the  practical  part  of  his 
paper.* 

In  proposing  a  method  of  cure,  Mr.  Hoey  stated 
the  chief  points  of  difficulty,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  cost  of  ground,  rendering  it  inevitable 
that  many  such  houses  should  be  erected  on  a 
limited  space. 

2.  Providing  means,  within  such  limited  space, 
for  due  separation  and  privacy  of  the  sexes, 
together  with 

3.  Thorough  ventilation,  producing  continuous 
renewal  of  the  atmosphere  ;  whilst 

4.  Causing  neither  discomfort  nor  danger  from 
draughts. 

5.  Comfortable  warmth  in  a  fresh  atmosphere ; 
protection  from  cold  in  winter  and  from  wind  or 
storm  ever  entering. 

6.  Adequate  privy  accommodation,  possessing 
the  privacy  the  term  implies,  and  comfortably 
accessible  to  women  and  children. 

A  seventh,  adequate  cubic  space,  had  received 
great  prominence,  and  legal  enactment  had  pre¬ 
scribed  a  minimum  of  300  cubic  feet  per  adult, 
but  this  measure  of  adequacy  he  characterised 
as  a  dangerous  delusion,  stating  the  true  mea¬ 
sure  of  adequacy  to  be  that  of  the  forces  con¬ 
tinuously  at  work  in  the  renewal  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house,  and  that  small  houses  for 
the  poor,  possessing  efficient  ventilation,  will  be 
more  healthful,  quoad  the  cubic  feet  of  air  they 
contain,  than  the  unventilated  banqueting  hall 
or  assembly  room  or  theatre,  crowded  with 
wealth  and  fashion. 

The  first  difficulty,  the  cost  of  ground  and  the 
resulting  multiplication  of  houses  within  a 
restricted  area,  is  disposed  of,  so  far  as  me¬ 
chanical  science  is  concerned,  by  a  system  of 
ventilation.f  which  he  states  can  be  efficiently 
adapted,  in  its  essentials,  to  such  small  houses, 
adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  cost  of  erection. 
It  works  automatically,  acts  most  powerfully 
when  most  required,  as  when  cooking  is  going 
on,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with,  without  great 
trouble  and  ingenuity,  not  likely  to  be  exercised, 
as  it  gives  rise  to  no  draughts  or  felt  discom¬ 
fort. 

It  was  first  applied  in  the  Glasgow  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  last  year,  in  a  long  low 
narrow  bar,  constantly  filled  by  men  standing 
close  together,  smoking,  with  a  cubic  space  to 
each  occupant,  not  one-sixth  part  of  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  these  houses  for  the  poor.  The  severest 
tests  were  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  City 
Analyst,  who  certified  (1)  that  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  system  the  bar  had  a  “  very  im¬ 
pure  and  oppressive  atmosphere,"  and  (2)  that 
the  application  “  more  than  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case,  giving,  continuously,  a 
practically  unvitiated  atmosphere,  without 
gusts  or  draughts.  The  bar  was  densely 
crowded.”  It  can  be  seen  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  smoking/oyer  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Strand,  the  cubic  space  to  each  occupant  in 
which  is  also  only  a  fraction  of  that  provided 
in  these  small  houses,  and  there,  as  tested  in 
the  presence  of  the  architects  for  the  proprietor, 
Messrs.  Romaine- Walker  &  Tanner,  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  renewing  the  entire  atmosphere  three 
times  an  hour,  continuously,  which  can  be  in¬ 
stantaneously  increased  to  six  times  an  hour, 
by  turning  on  a  tap ;  whilst  the  atmosphere, 
although  fresh,  is  absolutely  free  from  draught 
or  sensible  current. 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  what  is  here  given  is  the 
condensed  report  by  Mr.  Hoey  of  his  own  paper  read  at 
the  British  Association :  for  convenience  we  print  it  in 
the  form  furnished  to  us,  but  the  responsibility  of  it  restB 
with  Mr.  Hoey. 

t  For  a  complete  description  of  this  system  see  the 
“Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts”  of  31st  May,  1889. 


By  these  means  the  Nthird  and  fourth  diffi¬ 
culties, — continuous  renewal  of  the  atmosphere 
without  draughts, — are  thus  also  disposed  of. 
The  fifth, — comfortable  warmth,  and  protection 
from  wind  and  storm, — is  secured  by  a  variety 
of  simple  devices,  such  as  air  spaces  in  the 
outer  walls,  forming  an  efficient  non-conductor, 
and  the  entrances  into  the  houses  being  from 
closed  passages,  which  are  themselves  effi¬ 
ciently  ventilated  and  free  from  draughts. 

The  second, — due  separation  and  privacy  for 
the  sexes,  within  such  unavoidably  limited 
space, — is,  in  conjunction  with  efficient  venti¬ 
lation,  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties,  and 
the  accompanying  plans,  of  one  of  the  modes 
of  construction  embraced  in  the  scheme,  show 
the  arrangements  made  under  this  head.  The 
plans  proceed  on  the  principle  of  a  state  cabin 
on  board  ship.  They  were  originally  designed 
by  Mr.  Hoey’s  father,  who  was  an  experienced 
naval  architect,  and  the  principal  additions  or 
alterations  made  by  himself  are  in  connexion 
with  the  application  thereto  of  his  ventilating 
system. 

The  enlarged  section  and  plan  (see  p.  277)  show 
a  single  apartment,  15  ft.  in  length  from  door  to 
window,  1 1  ft.  in  breadth,  13  ft.  in  height,  and  how 
this  bare  and  comfortless  room  may  be  converted 
into  a  well-arranged  and  comfortable  family 
dwelling.  In  the  middle  of  the  11  ft.  end,  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  the  public  corridor,  is  the  entrance 
door,  2  ft.  G  in.  wide,  opening  into  an  internal 
passage,  6  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  on  each 
side  of  which  there  is  a  space,  4  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
6  ft.  long,  and  7  ft.  high.  These  two  spaces, 
enclosed  by  the  partitions  forming  the  passage 
and  the  partitions  between  them  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  room,  are  thus  converted  into 
bed-closets,  or,  in  shipbuilders’  phrase,  state 
cabins,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  high,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  Bingle  beds  or  “  berths,”  along  the 
wall,  6  ft.  long  and  21  in.  wide,  leaving  a  clear 
floor  space,  6  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  in 
front  of  the  berths ;  the  lighting  is  by  corru¬ 
gated  glass  in  the  partition.  At  both  ends  of 
each  there  is  a  seat,  fitted  as  a  locker,  and, 
at  the  end  next  to  the  public  corridor,  a 
cupboard,  the  entire  height  of  7  ft.,  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  locker  in  front  of  it,  at 
the  side  of  which  the  inlet  for  fresh  air  into  the 
cabin  is  shown,  whilst  the  outlet  for  the  vitiated 
air,  at  the  top,  is  indicated  by  an  arrow.  The 
partition,  at  the  6  ft.  length  from  the  door,  is 
continued  up  to  the  13  ft.  ceiling,  across  the 
entire  breadth  occupied  by  the  berths  and  the 
passage  between  them.  A  space  is  thus  en¬ 
closed,  on  the  top  of  these  births  and  passage, 
11  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  6  ft.  high,  which  forms  a 
sleeping  apartment,  with  a  bed  at  one  end  for 
two  persons,  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide,  leaving  a 
floor  space,  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  6  ft.  by  5  ft., 
and  another,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.,  between  the  front  of 
the  bed  and  the  wall  of  the  public  corridor. 
But  the  ceiling  of  this  public  corridor  is  only 

8  ft.  high,  whereas  that  of  the  room  is  13  ft., 
and  this  yields  space,  within  the  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  for  cupboards  or  lockers,  along  the  entire 
11  ft.,  the  bottom  1  ft.  above  the  floor,  the  top 
at  the  ceiling,  with  a  large  cupboard,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  This  dormi¬ 
tory  is  lighted,  in  like  manner,  by  corrugated 
glass  in  the  partition.  The  inlet  for  fresh  air 
is  shown,  and  the  outlet  for  vitiated  air,  at  the 
top,  is  indicated  by  an  arrow. 

After  thus  providing  comfortable  separate 
sleeping  accommodation  and  receptacles  for 
clothing  and  other  personal  belongings  (1)  for 
a  husband  and  wife,  (2)  for  four  of  a  family, 
two  and  two,  and  quite  suitable  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  lying  two  in  a  berth,  there  is  left  a  living- 
room  for  the  family,  with  a  floor-space  11  ft.  by 

9  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high,  not  lumbered  up  by  the 
family  belongings,  because  the  various  members 
have  been  as  well  provided  with  these  in  their 
private  sleeping-rooms,  as  the  families  of  people 
in  a  much  higher  sphere.  The  enlatged  section 
and  plan  show  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  housewife  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  in  the 
sleeping-rooms,  and  the  outlet  to  the  ventilating 
shaft,  for  keeping  the  air  always  pure,  is  also 
shown,  with  the  entering  air  reservoir  for  the 
living-room.  There  is  an  enlarged  plan  of  the 
upper  bed  closet,  with  a  front  plan  showing 
eight  rooms,  a  sketch  cross  section  of  the 
building,  and  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  end 
windows  in  the  corridors,  showing  fresh- 
air  reservoir.  The  roofs  of  the  berths 
are  supported  by  T-iron,  the  corner  supports 
are  of  angle  iron,  giving  strength,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  practically  no  space;  whilst  the  whole 
fittings  are  of  fixed  and  defined  make  and 
dimensions,  capable  of  being  produced  in  any 
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-  Sketch  Plan  eincf  Section  shewing  Six  Rooms,  Eta. - 

“  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poorer  Classes."  By  Mr.  D.  6.  Hoey. 


- U pfer  Bed -Closet  — 


quantity,  at  small  cost,  and  fitted  up,  in  little 
time,  at  trifling  expense.  Tire  stove,  which  does 
the  cooking,  heating,  and  ventilating,  burns 
any  slack,  and  consumes  its  own  refuse  down 
to  powdered  ash  ;  has  a  blower  which  sets  it 
ablaze  in  a  few  seconds,  and  a  damper  which 
keeps  it  smouldering  a  whole  night ;  its  cost  is 
low,  and  any  number  can  be  supplied  quickly 
by  the  makers,  Messrs.  HcDowall,  Steven,  &  Co., 
Milton  Iron  Works,  Glasgow,  the  largest  makers 
of  stoves  in  Scotland.  The  adequate  cubic 
space  of  the  statute  is  300  cubic  feat  per  adult, 
for  a  whole  night.  This  stove  has  been  tested 
and  proved  to  give  twice  that  amount  of  fresh 
air  every  hour  when  burning,  and  that  amount 


every  hour,  after  the  burning  ceased,  by  closing 
the  front  and  keeping  the  chimney  warm.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  chimneys  are  built  in 
stacks,  to  conserve  the  heat  and  keep  the 
ventilation  always  going  efficiently. 

Mr.  Hoey  claims  that  these  houses  can  be 
constructed,  on  sound  commercial  principles,  to 
yield  a  fair  return,  at  rents  of  4 1.  10s.  per 
annum,  with  others,  having  yet  superior 
arrangements,  at  1Z.  more,  and  that  the  sole 
help  needed  from  those  who  possess  the  means, 
is  to  finance  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  advances  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  for  which  reason  the  advances  them¬ 
selves  must  be  made  absolutely  secure.  He 


states  that  he  is  prepared  to  produce  in 
Glasgow  one  hundred  honest  poor,  who  have 
seen  better  days,  and  are  familiar  with  better 
surroundings,  who  will  make  model  tenants  for 
such  model  dwellings,  and  prove  it  by  punctual 
payment  of  the  rents,  and  by  keeping  the 
model  houses  in  model  order  ;  and  that,  so  soon 
as  it  is  thus  proved  that  decent  and  healthful 
homes  for  the  poor  can  be  provided,  and  kept 
and  paid  for,  costing  no  more  than  the  hovels 
to  which  they  are  now  condemned,  legal 
enactments  may  be  resorted  to  to  compel 
others  to  a  mode  of  life  which  is  essential  for 
the  public  health,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
comfort  and  longevity  of  the  entire  communitj 
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LONDON  BUILDERS  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Fob  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  we  have 
given  brief  reports  of  meetings  of  London 
builders  held  to  protest  against  the  contem¬ 
plated  action  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
i  with  regard  to  placing  the  work  of  repairs,  &c., 
tb  their  schools  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  firms  instead  of  leaving  the  work  open  to 
;  public  competition.  Another  meeting  was  held 
i  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Tuesday 
i  evening,  when  it  was  resolved  to  memorialise 
i  the  Board  on  the  subject  and  to  appear  before 
I  them  by  means  of  a  deputation  on  Thursday 


afternoon.  As  this  deputation  would  be  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Board  just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
cannot  announce  the  result  until  next  week, 
but  we  give  the  text  of  the  Works  Committee’s 
report  in  which  the  change  is  proposed  : — 

“  On  the  21st  February,  1889,  the  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

‘  That  tenders  be  obtained  both  for  general  repairs  and 
painting,  based  upon  schedules  of  prices  renewable  at  the 
end  of  each  two  years,  and  that  firms  willing  to  carry  out 
the  work  be  appointed  for  Divisions  or  Group's  of 
Schools.’ 

This  recommendation  had  originally  been 
made  in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Work  of  the  Works  Department,  and 


was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  report,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  on  February  21,  1889.  The  Board 
then  rescinded  their  resolution  of  December  17, 
1885  (requiring  that  all  contracts  should  be 
advertised  and  tenders  invited  by  open  compe¬ 
tition,  so  far  as  it  related  to  this  and  certain 
other  classes  of  work).  On  July  18,  1889,  the 
Committee  in  their  report  to  the  Board  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  about  to  invite 
tenders  for  carrying  out  repairs  to  build¬ 
ings  and  furniture  generally,  and  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  these  tenders 
should  not  be  obtained  by  open  competi¬ 
tion,  but  that  a  selected  list  of  approved  firms 
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should  be  invited  to  tender.  On  August  1, 
1889,  the  committee  further  reported  that  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  in  future  tenders  for  all  works 
should  be  invited  only  from  a  limited  and  se¬ 
lected  list  of  builders.  Acting  under  the  above 
resolutions  of  the  Board,  the  committee  accord¬ 
ingly  selected  twenty-one  of  the  most  reliable 
building  firms  in  London,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  tender  for  the 
repairs  to  the  schools  and  furniture  of  the  Board 
on  a  printed  schedule  of  prices.  Two  of  these 
firms  were  not  prepared  to  tender,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Shillitoe  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Trollope  &  Sons  ; 
and  a  third  firm,  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Bracey,  did  not 
reply  till  after  the  tenders  had  been  received. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remaining  eighteen 
firms  from  whom  tenders  were  received: — 
Atherton  &  Latta,  of  No.  71,  Chrisp-street, 
Poplar,  E.  ;  Belham  &  Co.,  of  No.  155, 
Buckingham  Palace  -  road  ;  Charteris,  D.,  of 
Page-street,  Westminster;  Colls  &  Son,  of 
No.  53,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. ;  Cox,  C.,  of 
St.  George’s  Works,  Mare  -  street ;  Cubitt 
&  Co.,  of  No.  258,  Gray’s-Inn-road ;  Dove 
Brothers,  of  No.  15,  Studd-street,  Islington; 
Downs,  W.,  of  Hampton-street,  Walworth-road  ; 
Grover  &  Son,  of  Wilton  Works,  New  North- 
road  ;  Higgs  &  Hill,  of  Crown  Works,  South 
Lambeth-road  ;  Holloway,  J.,  of  Marmion  Works, 
Lavender-hill ;  Kirk  and  Randall,  of  Warren- 
lane  Works,  Woolwich  ;  Lathey  Brothers,  of  St. 
George’s-road,  Battersea ;  Lawrance  &  Sons,  of 
Nos.  14  to  16,  Wharf-road,  N. ;  Macey  &  Son,  of 
No.  268,  Strand,  W.C. ;  Patman  fc  Fothering- 
ham,  of  Nos.  100  to  102,  Theobald’s-road ; 
Stephens,  Bastow,  &  Co.,  of  No.  195,  Stewart’s- 
road,  S.W. ;  and  Williams  Sc  Son,  of  Richmond- 
street,  N. 

The  above  list  was  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  their  meeting  on  July  29,  when  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  authorised,  as 
a  matter  of  emergency,  to  accept  tenders  during 
the  vacation.  The  tenders  were  received  on 
Aug.  12.  ...  * 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  remaining  divisions  : — 

That  the  tenders  of  the  following  firms  for 
carrying  out  repairs  to  the  schools  and  furniture 
of  the  Board  in  the  divisions  mentioned  below 
on  the  Contract  Schedule  of  Prices,  subject  to 
the  discount  specified,  be  accepted ;  the  con¬ 
tract,  in  each  case,  to  be  determinable  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  by 
three  months’  notice  being  given  on  either 
side : — 

(a)  Schools  in  the  City  Division — The  tender 
of  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  of  No.  258,  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  W.C.  The  Contract  Schedule  of  Prices  to 
be  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent. 

(&)  Schools  in  the  Chelsea  Division— The 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Holloway,  of  Marmion  Works, 
Lavender-hill,  S.W.  The  Contract  Schedule  of 
Prices  to  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  7k  per  cent. 

(c)  Schools  in  the  Greenwich  Division— The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall,  of  Warren- 
lane  Works,  Woolwich,  S.E.  The  Contract 
Schedule  of  Prices  to  be  subject  to  a  discount 
of  10£  per  cent. 

(d)  Schools  in  the  East  Lambeth  Division— 
The  tender  of  Mr.  D.  Charteris,  of  Page-street, 
Westminster.  The  Contract  Schedule  of  Prices 
to  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent. 

00  Schools  in  the  Marylebone  Division— The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  of  No.  258, 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C.  The  Contract  Schedule 
of  Prices  to  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent. 

(/)  Schools  in  the  Southwark  Division — The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Patman  &  Fotheringham,  of 
Nos.  100  to  102,  Theobald's-road,  W.C.  The 
Contract  Schedule  of  Prices  to  be  subject  to  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent. 

(//)  Schools  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division — 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Atherton  &  Latta,  of  No. 
71,  Chrisp-street,  Poplar,  E.  The  Contract 
Schedule  of  Prices  to  be  subject  to  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent. 

(h)  Schools  in  the  Westminster  Division — 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  of  No.  258, 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C.  The  Contract  Schedule 
of  Prices  to  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent.” 

This  report  is  still  awaiting  consideration  by 
the  Board.  It  is  alleged  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  bad  work  has 
been  done  for  the  Board  under  the  open  contract 


We  have  not  space  for  the  whole  list  of  tenders  which 
were  sent  in  by  those  who  olfered  to  do  the  work— some  at 
schedule  prices  others  at  t\,  5,  7\,  and  10  per  cent,  less 
than  schedule  prices. 


system ;  but  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night 
it  was  roundly  asserted  that  all  the  bad  work 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  had  been  done 
under  the  system  of  close  or  select  competition 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  election  of  the 
last  Board  in  November,  1885.  Several  speakers 
at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  severely  criticised 
the  Board’s  printed  schedule  of  prices.  It  was 
declared  that  many  of  the  prices  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Cubitt  and 
other  large  firms  were  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  paid  to  the  small  builders  who  had 
hitherto  done  the  work,  and  that  therefore  the 
schedule  was  unjust  to  the  ratepayers.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  not  free  from  errors,  as  blind-cord 
was  priceed  at  3s.  4d.  per  yard,— evidently  a 
misprint  for  fd.  One  speaker  strongly  con¬ 
tended  for  the  work  in  each  local  division  of  the 
School  Board  being  put  up  to  competition 
amongst  local  men  only,  on  the  ground  that 
economy,  efficiency,  and  promptness  of  execution 
would  be  thereby  ensured. 


(Illustrations. 

THE  GREAT  CLOISTERS,  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

■HIS  plate  is  reproduced  from  a  forcible 
pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows. 
It  represents  the  well-known  “great 
cloister,”  which  was  built  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
on  the  north  side  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  It  was 
completed  in  the  year  1412,  and  the  vault  is  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  quite  the  earliest,  example 
of  fan  tracery.  According  to  Professor  Willis, 
the  Gloucester  district  was  probably  the  nursery 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  this  piece  of 
fan  vaulting  may  have  been  the  prototype  of  all 
others,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  class  of  work.  The  length  of  the 
cloister  from  north  to  south  is  148  ft.  and  from 
east  to  west  144  ft.,  and  its  height  is  16  ft.  6  in. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANNEL 
BRIDGE. 

We  give  this  week  a  view,  copied  from  a 
photograph  which  has  been  exhibited  publicly 
in  Paris,  taken  from  a  drawing  made  for  the 
engineers  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  scheme  and  of  the  appearance  the  bridge 
would  exhibit  if  completed. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  principle  of  construction 
is  the  use  of  a  form  of  cantilever  which  may  be 
described  as  a  gigantic  cross-head  seated  on 
two  piers  sufficiently  far  apart  to  form  a  base 
which  will  give  stability,  while  the  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  cross-heads  is  filled  by 
an  intermediate  girder  carried  between  them. 
As  in  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  girders  are  tapered 
each  way,  horizontally  and  vertically,  from 
the  base  or  bearing-point  of  the  cantilever. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  enor¬ 
mous  scale  of  the  work  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  drawing  by  comparison  with  that  of 
the  objects  grouped  with  it,  the  shipping  and 
the  train,  which  are  correctly  put  in  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scale  of  the  whole.  The  design  of 
the  masonry  piers  is  indeed  entirely  destructive 
of  scale,  the  details  being  those  common  to 
smaller  structures,  much  magnified. 

'  The  security  of  the  form  of  cross-head  canti¬ 
lever  here  employed  appears  to  us  to  be  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  with  which 
it  is  natural  to  compare  it.  It  has  nothing  like 
the  solid  abutment  and  wide  base  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  piers  :  nor  can  the  cantilevers  be 
susceptible  of  being  bolted  down  into  the  con¬ 
crete  pier  in  the  same  way. 

The  main  measurements  are  given  under  the 
drawing.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  masonry 
piers  inside  metal  caissons  kept  in  position  by 
compressed  air.  According  to  the  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme  by  the  engineers,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  Engineer 
for  September  27  and  October  4,  the  roadway 
would  be  floored  throughout  its  length  with 
ribbed  sheet-iron,  with  sufficient  space  outside 
the  railway  for  establishing  refuges,  houses  for 
employes,  signal-boxes,  &c. 

The  greatest  distance  between  the  axes  of 
the  main  girders,  over  the  piles,  is  25  metres, 
which  it  is  considered  will  give  sufficient  lateral 
stability  to  the  construction.  The  engineers 
go  into  many  details  as  to  putting  the  work  in 
position,  but  these  may  certainly  be  regarded 
for  the  present  as  premature. 

Our  own  opinion  as  to  the  probability  and 
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advisability  of  such  a  work  being  carried  out 
we  have  already  stated  (page  219,  ante). 

The  engineers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
scheme  are  MM.  Schneider  &  Co.  and  M.  H. 
Hersent.  The  eminent  English  engineers,  Sir 
John  Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker,  are  named  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineers  for  the  scheme;  but  we  believe 
we  may  say  that  our  previous  conjecture  as  to 
their  real  position  in  the  matter  is  not  far  from 
the  truth. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a 
coloured  drawing  by  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Jones, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 

The  design  shows  a  window,  the  main  portion 
of  which  is  white  glass  (painted  slightly  in 
grisaille)  to  admit  the  necessary  light,  while 
the  band  at  the  top  is  leaded  with  sufficient 
colour  to  act  as  a  sun-blind. 

The  device  of  Cupid’s  bow  and  torch  gives 
the  cue  to  the  detail  throughout  the  whole. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  TOWN  HOUSE. 

This  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Breden,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  The  author  says :  “  The 
materials  intended  are  a  warm-toned  red  brick, 
with  bufE  terra-cotta  dressings,  strings,  &c.,  with 
Broseley  brindled  tiles  for  roofing.  All  the 
carved  brickwork  to  be  executed  in  the  same 
bricks  as  the  plain  work.  The  windows  to  be 
filled  in  with  lead  glazing  as  indicated.” 


ENTRANCE  LODGES,  QUEEN’S  PARK, 
CREWE. 

These  lodges  and  gates  form  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  park  which  was  opened  last 
year  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
presented  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  to  the  Borough  of  Crewe,  as  a 
Jubilee  gift,  and  also  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  railway  at  Crewe,  which,  by  a 
coincidence,  took  place  in  the  same  year  as  the 
accession  of  her  Majesty. 

The  park  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  a 
large  amount  has  been  spent  in  forming  roads, 
boundary  fencing,  ornamental  waters,  and 
planting ;  besides  which  there  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  tea  pavilion,  band-stand,  and  the 
lodges,  &c.,  which  we  illustrate. 

The  clock  tower  shown  in  the  drawing  was 
subscribed  for  and  presented  by  the  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company. 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  the 
chief  engineer  to  the  Company,  to  whom,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  Richard 
Moon,  and  the  other  directors,  Crewe  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
park  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Lodges  are  from  my  design,  the  outside 
walling  being  of  stone,  and  the  timber  framing 
of  picked  English  oak,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  Staffordshire  tiles.  John  Brooke. 


HOUSE  AND  STUDIO,  AVONMORE- 
ROAD,  W. 

This  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  building,  which 
has  lately  been  finished,  contains  a  residence 
on  the  right-hand  side  and  a  sculptor’s  studio 
to  the  left  cn  the  ground  floor.  There  is  also  a 
painter’s  studio  and  suite  of  rooms  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  building, 
having  a  separate  entrance  under  the  porch 
and  approached  by  the  turret  staircase. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  M.  MacLaren. 


New  Prison  at  Aberdeen. — In  order  to 
keep  within  the  authorised  expenditure,  the 
plans  have  been  modified  by  reducing  the  size 
of  certain  buildings,  &c. ;  and  Messrs.  Daniel 
MacAndrew  &  Co.,  builders,  of  Aberdeen,  have 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  works 
to  be  carried  out  meantime,  and  operations  will 
be  commenced  immediately.  After  the  buildings 
are  occupied  it  is  expected  that  extensions  will 
be  made,  as  is  from  time  to  time  found  neces¬ 
sary,  by  convict  labour,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
at  present  being  done  in  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
vict  prison  at  Peterhead  in  connexion  with 
the  harbour  of  refuge  works  there,  so  that 
the  ultimate  cost  will  amount  to  about  the 
sum  stated  in  last  week’s  Builder.  Messrs.  D. 
MacAndrew  &  Co.’s  contract  price  is,  in  round 
figures,  20.000Z. 
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PROPOSED  CHANNEL  BRIDGE 


DESIGNED  BY 

MESS  Tr  SCHNEIDER  §  C?  §  ■  M  H.  HERSENT. 


Total  length  of  The  Bridge.... .  24  Miles 

Number  of  Piers .  120 

g  a  s  /  Main  Spans  . . I640fr.&9£ 

\  Smaller  Spans  . . . .  830ft  & 35 

Height  free  for  Navigation  at  High  Water  .  1 80f 
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CARVED  SETTLE  END. 

Although  not  now  used  for  its  original 
purpose,  the  old  oak  settle  end  here  illustrated 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  class,  examples  of 
which  are  comparatively  rare.  It  was  formerly 
in  an  inn  in  North  Devon,  but  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  position.  It  is  probably  of 


i  -<S 


sixteenth-century  date,  boldly  carved,  but  care¬ 
fully  finished  also,  especially  the  seated  figure 
at  the  top.  The  shield  seems  to  bear  a  fancy 
device,  and  not  an  heraldic  charge.  The  oppo¬ 
site  or  inner  side  is  quite  plain.  It  measures 
5  ft.  9  in.  in  height  at  the  back,  and  its  width 
decreases  from  18  in.  at  the  bottom  to  G  in.  at 
the  top.  _ 


New  R.C.  Church,  at  Leeds. — The  Bishop 
of  Hexham  and  Newcastle  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church, 
on  the  28th  ult.,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  top  of  Quarry-hill,  Leeds.  The  building 
is  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  the 
style  of  architecture  being  Decorated  Gothic. 
The  nave  of  the  church  will  be  118  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  wide.  There  are  to  be  double  aisles  on 
both  north  and  south  sides,  with  two  ranges  of 
arcades,  giving  a  width  of  72  ft.  Along  the 
outer  aisles  are  to  be  chapels  and  confessionals 
alternately.  The  sanctuary  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  will  be  of  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  with  an  apsidal  end  and  an  ambulatory 
round.  On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary 
there  will  be  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  organ-chapel  and  sacristy  for 
clergy  and  choir.  At  the  west  end  there  is  to 
be  a  nine-light  traceried  window.  The  roofs  are 
to  be  of  framed  and  dressed  timber,  with 
moulded  cornices,  principals,  and  purlins,  filled 
in  with  framed  boarding.  The  seats  are  to 
be  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  choir-stalls  of  oak. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Birchall, 
Leeds. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sib,— Formerly  I  held,  not  less  tenaciously 
than  Mr.  Sutcliffe  holds  now,  to  Professor 
Unwin’s  formulae  for  strength  of  flat  plates, 
until  my  faith  was  staggered  by  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  large  sizes. 

I  invite  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  following  example,  as  a  case  in  point : — 
Ex.  One  square  inch  of  in.  iron  plate 
weighs  -052  lb.  Say  the  ultimate  tenacity  is 
20  tons  per  inch  of  sectional  area. 

Set  a  plate  of  in.  iron  over  a  clear  span  of 
10  ft.  square,  with  four  edges  encastre. 

Can  Mr.  Sutcliffe  really  believe  that  a  load  of 
a  trifle  over  one-third  pound  per  square  inch  of 
area  will  actually  rupture  that  iron  plate  ? 

Here  is  the  calculation,  according  to  the 
formula,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  justifies: — 

“  f  =  greatest  stress  per  inch. 
s  =  length  of  side  in  inches. 
t  =  thickness  of  plate  in  inches. 
p  =  load  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  area. 
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f  =  \  =  20  tons  =  44800  lbs. 

From  which  equation  we  learn  that  ^  =  '4375  lb. 
=  breaking  weight  per  inch.  Deducting  the 
plate’s  own  deadweight,  we  have  breaking  load 
per  inch  of  area  =  -4376  —  -052  =  -3855  lb. ;  or, 
as  above  said,  a  trifle  more  than  }  lb. 

My  faith  in  the  formula  is  certainly  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  that  £  lb.  per  inch  load ! 
whatever  the  plate  can  stand. 

I  will  now  name  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe  another  con¬ 
sideration,  which  appeals  very  strongly  to  my 
constructional  instinct  against  his  belief  that 
strength  is  simply  inverse  to  area  of  slab. 

We  know  we  weaken  a  beam  at  same  rate  as 
we  widen  its  span.  Thus,  if  we  make  the  span 
four  times  as  long,  we  make  the  beam  one- 
quarter  as  strong.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  pet  theory,  if  we  increase  the  slab- 
span  to  four  times  we  reduce  the  slab-strength 
to  one-sixteenth  !  I  say  I  feel  instinctively  this 
is  absurd.  But,  apart  from  the  stress  analysis, — 
which  I  will  touch  on  presently, — I  will  offer  a 
practical  reason  for  this  instinct  of  mine. 

The  theory  of  beams’  lengths  varying  inversely 
as  their  strengths  neglects  the  twisting  force , 
due  to  transverse  stress,  which  is  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  beam’s  lateral 
weakness.  In  the  case  of  very  long,  narrow 
beams,  a  material  reduction  of  strength,  below 
the  limit  assigned  by  the  ordinary  theory, 
results  from  this  twisting  force.  But  in  the 
case  of  slabs  no  loss  of  that  kind  occurs ;  for 
each  infinitesimal  unit  of  length  is  stayed  and 
stiffened,  and  rendered  absolutely  proof  against 
twisting  force ;  and  on  that  account  my  reason 
supports  my  instinct,  in  the  faith  that  you  may 
increase  the  span  of  a  slab  with  less  relative 
loss  of  strength  than  actually  attends,  in  point 
of  fact  (though  not  of  ordinary  theory),  the 
increase  of  a  beam’s  length. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
cluding  the  twisting  force,  &c.,  in  slabs  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  beams,  I  remember  at  this 
moment  an  interesting  experiment  of  my  own. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  designed  a 
model  slab,  from  which,  soon  after,  no  less  than 
1,800  tons  of  slab  flooring  were  executed  in  one 
of  my  buildings.  The  minor  span  of  the  rec¬ 
tangular  slabs  was  12}  ft.  I  did  not  realise  at 
first  the  greatness  of  difference  between  slab- 
strength  and  beam-strength.  So,  in  order  to  see 
if  such  slabs  as  I  had  designed  would  be  safe,  I 
caused  to  be  made  a  concrete  beam,  12.}  ft.  span 
and  1  ft.  wide,  of  same  depth  as  proposed  slabs, 
and  of  concrete  of  the  proposed  quality. 

When  this  trial  beam  was  one  month  old,  we 
removed  the  centreing,  and  immediately  the 
beam  fell  asunder  !  simply  from  the  stress  of, its 
own  dead  weight.  This  experiment  disappointed 
me,  and  caused  me  seriously  to  question 
whether  I  had  not  better  alter  my  design.  But 
I  soon  came  to  see  and  feel  strongly  that  an 
enormous  gain  of  strength  must  be  experienced 
by  a  slab  supported  transversely  at  every  plane 
and  point  of  its  substance,  beyond  the  strength 
of  a  mere  beam  liable  to  twist  as  well  as  bend. 
So  I  then  had  a  slab  made  of  exactly  same 
depth  as  beam,  and  of  same  material.  This 
slab  was  about  12}  ft.  square.  When  it  was  a 
month  old,  we  removed  the  centreing.  Why 
did  not  that  slab  break  and  fall  by  its 
own  dead  weight?  Why  did  it  sustain 
the  enormous  load  we  immediately  heaped 
upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  bags  of  cement, 
amounting  to  an  imposed  load  of  2  cwt.  per 


square  foot  of  surface?  Why  has  that  same 
slab  stood  ever  since,  sometimes  with  even  much 
heavier  weights  upon  it  ?  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  these  facts  ;  and  I  think  I  have  above 
stated  what  that  reason  is.  We  all  know  the 
difference  between  a  long  column's  strength  and 
the  strength  of  a  short  column ;  also  between 
the  strength  of  a  wall  with  and  without  but¬ 
tresses.  The  same  principle,  of  lateral  support 
against  transverse  stress,  is  powerfully  active  at 
every  point  of  a  concrete  slab,  and  contributes 
incalculably  (and  probably  much  more  largely 
than  we  imagine)  to  sustain  the  slabs. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  complains  that  I  “  do  not  in  any 
way  attempt  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Unwin’s  rule.”  I  must  ask  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  letter  and  a  treatise.  One 
cannot  prove  and  disprove  everything  in  a 
breath. 

Then  Mr.  Sutcliffe  notices  that  I  am  “  some¬ 
what  loth  to  declare  the  absolute  inaccuracy  of 
the  rule,  but  consider  it  to  be  probably  at 
fault.”  Here  Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  ignored  the 
fact  that  my  letter  at  that  point  is  written  in 
the  past  tense,  descriptive  of  my  state  of  mind 
when  I  began  to  see  that  the  rule  was  wrong. 
I  am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  such  is  my 
respect  for  Professor  Unwin,  that  I  do  now  feel 
exceedingly  loth  to  discover,  and  still  more  loth 
to  declare,  his  formula}  at  fault;  but,  as  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  confronted  me  with  these  formula},  I 
had  no  alternative. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Sutcliffe  should  make 
a  suggestion  so  entirely  unscientific  as  that  a 
mere  change  of  constant  would  suffice  to  correct 
a  rule  essentially  wrong  in  ratios.  But  he  is 
quite  right  in  his  contention  that  I  ought  to 
show  that  the  formula}  give  unreasonable  results 
in  comparing  the  strengths  of  large  and  small 
plates.  It  was  the  inapplicability  of  the  formula} 
to  very  large  plates  which  first  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  flaw.  I  have  given  one  example  at 
the  opening  of  this  letter  which  may  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Sutcliffe,  but  which  is  more  than  enough 
for  my  satisfaction ;  for,  where  facts  and  formula} 
clearly  differ,  I  do  not  expect  the  facts  to  budge. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sutcliffe  accepts, 
without  demur,  my  analysis  of  the  leverage  of 
a  square  slab.  I  did  not  carry  my  analysis 
farther  than  to  determine  the  resultant  leverage. 
I  was  careful  to  explain  that — “  it  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  deal  in  this  letter  not  only  with  the 
stress-causing  attacking  forces  of  slabs,  but  also 
with  the  stress- causing  resisting  forces  of  same ; 
the  measure  of  the  latter  is  the  measure  of 
counter-leverage  due  to  slab’s  thickness.  I  also 
wished  to  deal  with  the  encastrement  question. 
But  I  must  leave  these  parts  of  the  subject,  at 
least  for  the  present,  as  this  letter  has  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  I  desired  to  observe.  I 
trust  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy .  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
strength  of  slabs  is  inverse  to  their  span, — which 
was,  as  I  understand  him,  the  point  he  was  in 
doubt  about.”  Mr.  Sutcliffe  ignores  this  im¬ 
portant  sentence  entirely. 

It  is  not  as  to  my  analysis  of  the  attacking 
stress  that  Mr.  Sutcliffe  finds  fault;  but  it  is  as 
to'  the  slab’s  resistance,  and  the  mode  of  esti¬ 
mating  it, — subjects]  which  I,  in  the  above 
sentence,  expressly  reserved. 

I  thought,  when  writing  the  passage  above 
quoted,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  would  not  dispute  that,  as 
with  beams,  so  with  slabs,  stress  and  strength 
must  vary  inversely  as  leverage,  and  I  trusted 
that,  in  proving  that  the  leverage  of  slabs  varies 
as  their  span,  I  had  proved  enough  for  his 
purpose. 

Moreover,  I  was  well  aware  that,  if  I  took 
one  step  further,  I  should  introduce  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
to  pastures  new,  not  only  new  probably  to  him, 
but  new  also  to  constructional  literature : 
pastures  new  and  trackless,  where  the  blind 
may  lead  the  blind  to  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe,  however,  heedless  of  my 
reticence,  has  himself  crossed  the  frontier 
where  I  stopped  short ;  and,  as  I  will  presently 
show,  has,  at  his  first  stride,  floundered.  He 
takes  from  my  letter  the  product  of  load  on 
quarter  square  x  leverage  of  same,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  resolve  this  product  in  his  own  way  ; 
but  his  way  is  quite  different  from  Nature’s. 

The  product  with  which  I  supplied  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  is  the  primary  product  of  all  the 
attacking  forces  operating  on  the  edge  of  the 
quarter  square. 

If  these  attacking  forces  were  all  not  only 
parallel,  but  also  equal  to  one  another  (which 
they  are  not),  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  method  of  dividing 
this  primary  product  by  the  length  of  edge  of 
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quarter  square  would  be  the  correct  method  of 
arriving  at  the  amount  of  attacking  force 
expended  on  each  unit  of  edge  length. 

But  the  forces  attacking  the  slab  edges  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  any  edge  ; 
and  so  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  method  of  dividing  the 
primary  product  by  the  length  of  edge  does  not 
give  the  greatest  force,  but  gives  the  mean  force 
per  unit  of  edge.  It  is,  however,  the  greatest, 
and  not  the  mean,  stress  which  determines  the 
strength, — and  therefore  it  is  the  greatest  stress 
we  need  to  find,  and  which  Professor  Unwin’s 
formulas  are  supposed  to  give. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  may,  however,  grant  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  yet  contend  that,  in  the  case  of 
square  slabs,  the  greatest  stress  would  bear  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  mean  stress  for  slabs  of  all 
spans ;  so  that,  for  purposes  of  comparing 
strengths  of  small  and  large  spans,  the  mean 
stress  would  be  as  good  a  comparative  standard 
as  any  other  constant  function  of  the  slab. 

But  behind  this  contention,  and  beneath  it, 
lies  a  deeper  truth,  a  truth  which  places  the 
slab  in  a  different  order  of  stress— quite — from 
that  of  a  beam. 

That  truth  is  as  follows : — The  forces  which 
cause  the  rupture  of  a  beam  under  a  load  act  in 
a  direction  coincident  with,  or  parallel  to,  the 
axis  of  the  beam’s  length  ;  and  the  fracture  of 
a  beam,  being  necessarily  normal  to  the  stress 
which  caused  it,  is  parallel  to  the  beam-ends 
and  coincident  with  transverse  axis  of  beam. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  slab  a  different  order  of 
things  obtains. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  simple  experiment,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  distinction  I  seek  to  show  between 
beam  and  slab-stresses,  and  their  modes  of 
action  and  distribution.  The  cover  of  this 
cardboard  box  (fig.  1)  was  as  per  dotted  lines, 
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until  broken  by  overloading.  The  fractures  are 
not  parallel  to  bearing-edges  (as  they  would 
be  in  beams)  but  are  oblique  thereto. 

Thus  Nature  does  not  resolve  my  primary 
product  in  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  academical  fashion ; 
but  by  a  method  of  her  own,  as  yet  unnoticed 
in  schools  and  text-books ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  Of  course,  in  a  slab,  as  in  a 
beam,  or  any  other  structure,  the  fracture  is 
always  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  stress 
which  caused  it. 

Thus  these  diagonal  fractures  plainly  show  that 
the  primary  product  issues  (by  the  transverse 
principle  of  its  radial  stress)  in  two  sets  of  forces 
symmetrically  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  each  set  of  forces  being  normal  to  the 
mitre  line  of  slab  on  which  it  acts.  Thus,  we 
have  (fig.  2)  the  C  0  mitre,  for  example,  torn 


A  B 


asunder  by  a  set  of  parallel  forces  on  the  A  C 
sid®,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  set  on  the  D  0 
side.  Of  the  A  0  set  of  forces,  A  O  is  max.  and 
C  is  (nil)  min. 

Likewise  the  mitre  A  O  is  torn  open  by  one 
set  on  the  A  B  side,  and  an  equal  and  opposite 
set  of  forces  on  the  A  C  side.  Of  the  latter, 
O  O  is  max.  and  A  is  (nil)  min. 

I  have  put  an  arrow-head  at  both  ends  of  each 
component  force,  so  that  you  may  read  the 
force  darting  from  the  mitre  as  the  attacking: 
stress  trying  to  tear  the  mitre  open,  while  at 
same  time  you  may  read  the  same  arrow  press¬ 


ing  back  against  the  mitre  as  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  of  resistance. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  will  not  be  slow  to  see  how 
different  this  resolution  of  the  primary  product 
is  from  his  method.  He  will  see  that  the 
greatest  stress  is  represented  by  A  O,  or  C  O, 
and  thus,  without  more  complication,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  measure  of  greatest 
stress  is  the  diagonal  half-length  ;  while  the 
measure  of  total  stress  is  the  area  of  the  greater 
square,  A  O  C.  To  say,  as  I  have  said  all  along, 
that  the  strength  of  slabs  varies  inversely  as 
their  span,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  saying  the 
greatest  stress  varies  directly  as  the  half¬ 
diagonal. 

The  form  of  resolved  stresses  which  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  proposes  would  be  graphically  ex¬ 
pressed  thus  (fig.  3).  I  have  shown  only  one 
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side  of  square ;  but,  of  course,  all  sides  would 
be  same  way. 

Unless  I  am  deceived  in  the  high  estimate 
I  have  already  formed  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  reason¬ 
ing  powers  and  fairness,  he  will  not  be  slow  to 
see,  and  admit,  the  error  into  which  his  mode 
of  resolving  the  stresses  has  temporarily  be¬ 
trayed  him. 

The  diagonal  fractures  are  Nature's  duly  certi¬ 
ficated  teachers  of  the  principles  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  greatest  stress  of  slabs.  There  is  much 
more  wisdom  to  be  learnt  from  their  parted  lips 
than  can  be  told  in  one  letter. 

Find  a  crack  gape  equal  throughout  its  length, 
and  you  find  a  dumb,  but  sure,  witness  that  the 
force  which  caused  that  crack  was  equal  and 
simultaneous  at  every  unit  of  its  length. 

But  the  diagonal  fractures  of  slabs  which  have 
been  broken  by  uniform  overloading,  with  their 
lips  wide  open  at  the  centre  and  closed  fast  at 
the  corners,  tell,  with  no  less  certitude,  a  very 
different  story  of  their  own  creation.  They  tell 
of  a  force  greatest  where  their  gape  is  widest, 
and  the  area  of  their  fissure  is  a  long  triangle 
proportional  to  the  triangle  of  varying  stresses 
into  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  above  inter¬ 
lacing  figure,  the  primary  product  of  weight  by 
leverage  is  finally  resolved. 

I  may  point  out,  as  a  very  interesting  further 
detail,  that  the  stress  causing  the  crack  was  a 
force  exactly  as  much  in  excess  of  the  force  of 
cohesion  which  resisted  the  stress  as  the  diagonal 
of  slab  plus  the  width  of  crack  is  longer  than  the 
diagonal  per  se. 

1  have  now  replied  to  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Sutcliffe  and  me.  The 
latter  half  of  his  able  letter  is  devoted  to 
demolishing  a  statement  which  I  never  made. 
But  as  he  honestly  believed  I  had  made  it  I 
must  correct  the  misunderstanding. 

I  did  not  say  “  the  more  nearly  square  the 
slabs  the  stronger  they  are  per  unit  of  area.” 

I  said  only  the  words  italicised.  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
by  his  construction  in  effect  added  the  last  four 
words,  which  I  never  dreamed  of.* 

What  I  meant  was,  not  per  unit  of  area,  but 
for  a  given  span.  I  wish  I  had  thought  to  add 
the  words/<>r a  given  span.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  me  I  should  be  so  gravely  misunderstood. 

I  strongly  italicised  the  fact  that  square  slabs 
are  stronger  than  rectangular,  because  I  thought 
an  architect  is  very  likely  to  have  a  number  of 
slabs  of  same  minor  span  and  same  thickness, 
but  not  of  equal  lengths.  Some  will  be  rect¬ 
angular,  possibly  of  very  long  proportions  (for 
example,  I  saw  one  the  other  day  more  than 
100  ft.  long  by  about  15  ft.  wide),  and  some  will 
be  nearly  square.  The  architect  needs  to  be 
warned  to  make  his  calculations  in  such  cases  to 
suit  the  weaker  (i.e.,  the  rectangular)  form. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution  might  involve 
very  serious  practical  consequences.  Hence  I 
put  the  warning  in  italics,  and  regret  I  did  not 
make  my  meaning  plainer. 


*  Wo  must  say  that  we  do  not  see  whnt  other  meaning 
any  reader  could  have  been  expected  to  give  to  the 
sentence  in  question. — Ed. 
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However,  I  hope  Mr.  Sutcliffe  will  understand 
now ,  and  will  see  that  he  has  knocked  away  at 
an  argument  I  never  erected. 

Similarly,  the  other  sentence  of  my  letter  to 
which  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  very  properly,  takes  excep¬ 
tion,  has  been  confused  by  my  writing  too 
elliptically.  By  adding  the  words  hereafter 
italicised,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  will  see  what  I  meant  to- 
convey : — 

“  And  thus  the  leverage,  as  well  as  the  load, 
of  trapezoidal  area  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
triangle  of  equal  perpendicular ,  making  the 
stress  of  the  trapezoidal  portion  of  rectangular 
slab  more  or  less  than  that  of  the  triangular 
area  of  the  same  slab  (notwithstanding  the 
greater  perpendicular  of  the  latter ),  as  the 
triangle  departs  more  or  less  from  square.” 

I  note,  with  pleasure,  that  the  few  small 
points  of  difference  between  Mr.  Potter  and 
myself  are  made  still  smaller  by  his  last  letter, 
which  strikes  me  as  being  even  more  admirable 
than  his  first,  containing,  as  it  does,  excellent 
information  clearly  and  convincingly  stated. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  small  quantity  of 
cement  which  leaks  through  non-waterproof 
centreing  is  of  more  trivial  account  than  the 
fluid  motions  which  discharge  it.  I  think  the 
loss  of  water  more  injurious  or  wasteful  of 
strength,  than  the  loss  of  cement  by  such  leak¬ 
age;  because  this  loss  enables  the  cement  to 
set  more  rapidly,  and  less  strongly,  than  when 
waterproof  centreing  is  used. 

As  to  the  120  ft.  floor  not  expanding  because 
the  concrete  wall  on  which  it  is  built  shows  no 
token,  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Potter  that  the 
concrete  wall  and  concrete  floor  would  naturally 
expand  at  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  equal  rate. 
Moreover,  the  repressed  expansion ,  due  to  the 
enormous  inertia  of  a  mass  of  concrete  120  ft. 
long,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Potter  is  right  in  attributing 
the  dislocation  of  the  stone  cornices,  which  I 
instanced,  to  the  use  of  too  hot  cement.  But 
this  is  a  proof  that,  with  all  one’s  care,  one  does 
get  hot  cement  sometimes;  and  in  view  of 
this  unpleasant,  though  not  dangerous,  con¬ 
tingency,  I  think  I  fairly  specified  hot  cement 
for  the  bottle  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  my  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  do  your  best  to  get  cool  cement ;  but 
calculate  for  hot.  For  this  reason  I  would  rather 
experiment  with  hot  than  with  cool ;  because 
the  hot  exaggerates  the  defects,  and  enables 
the  student  to  understand  them  better  from 
their  exaggeration. 

I  may  mention  here,  there  is  also  a  danger 
(seldom  encountered  in  practice)  of  having 
cement  too  cool. 

Cement  will  not  keep  longer  than  about  three 
to  five  months  in  bags  without  sometimes 
bursting  the  bags,  and  losing  not  only  quantity 
by  leakage,  but  also  quality  of  proper  strength. 

I  met  a  case  of  this  kind  a  few  days  ago.  Of 
course,  when  stored  in  bulk,  it  loses  strength 
less  rapidly. 

I  think  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Irwin’s  letter 
really  cover  the  ground  of  Mr.  Potter’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  lamination  question.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  neither  the  ceiling  grout  nor  the  fine 
stuff  upper  surface  on  my  waterproof  system 
can  ever  lose  their  homogeneity  with  the  main 
dump  under  vertical  loads. 

We  know,  by  sound ,  when  a  china  bowl  or 
plate  is  cracked,  before  the  eye  can  see  any  sign 
of  crack  :  and,  in  the  interesting  experiments  by 
Col.  Seddon,  which  Mr.  Potter  quotes,  I  believe 
the  jumping  did,  or  at  least  initiated,  the  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  the  subsequent  dead  load  revealed 
and  finished  it. 

I  feel  amused  at  Mr.  Fawcett’s  idea  that  my 
being  in  a  north  country,  instead  of  London, 
practice  disqualifies  me  from  judging  whether 
the  temperature  of  concrete  does  or  does  not 
render  it  a  fit  material  for  floorB  of  dwellings. 
The  buildings  I  alluded  to,  as  fireproof  with 
naked  slab  floors,  have  polished  stone  and 
granite,  or  else  best  red  terra-cotta,  fronts,  with 
plate  -  glass  windows  and  mahogany  sashes, 
doors,  and  fixtures.  They  are  large  and  costly 
edifices,  and  even  in  London  would  be  deemed 
superior.  I  wish  Mr.  Fawcett  every  success 
commercially,  and  while  I  claim  for  plain  slabs 
that  they  are  cheaper  and  less  liable  to  harbour 
vermin  than  wood-covered  floors,  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  have  said  one  word  injurious  to 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  business  prospects.  Mr.  Fawcett 
still  seems  not  to  understand  that  the  slab 
ceilings  I  have  described  are  smooth  and  fair  to 
eye  and  touch. 

I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  my  reference  to  the 
laminations  of  terra  -  firma  was  rather  far¬ 
fetched.  But  I  think  it  is  generally  believed 
that  we  are  walking,  all  of  us,  on  an  ice-like 
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I: 

r  crust,  over  a  heart  of  fiery  fluid,  which  the  ages 
s  have  failed  to  cool.  Frank  Caws. 

P.S. — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  three  more 
r*  letters,  raising  further  points,  have  appeared  in 
:  your  last  issue,  to  which  I  will  reply  as  briefly 
r  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hyatt’s  best  course  will  be  to  call  on 
>r.  me,  when  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  him  nearly 

!|  two  hundred  large  slabs  in  floors  of  buildings, 
about  half  of  which  number  were  constructed 
i  seven  years  ago,  and  have  been  doing  heavy 
jl  work  ever  since.  Not  one  of  these  has  failed , 
r  or  is  more  likely  to  fail  than  a  well-built 
steeple.  The  sight  of  these  slabs  is  the  only 
:  specific  I  can  offer  for  the  positive  unbelief 
1  which  still  persists  in  regarding  them  as  mere 
5'  “idealities.” 

Rankine  gives  “  Portland  cement  (from  com- 

!pact  limestone  and  clay),  thirty  to  fifty  days 
i  after  mixture,  1,2001b.  to  1,5501b.  tenacity  per 
I  square  inch.”  I  gave  the  tensional  strength  at 
I  5001b.  per  inch,  desiring  to  keep  within  the 
II  truth  on  the  safe  side;  and  knowing  perfectly 
1  well  that  Rankine  has  given  (probably  by  pure 
t:  oversight)  the  strength  not  of  1  in.  sectional 
li  area,  but  of  the  orthodox  "briquette”  of  l^in. 
j;  section  ;  showing  that  even  Rankine  is  liable  to 
1  err,  like  the  wisest  of  mortals.  Molesworth 
i  (who  has  excellent  notes  on  concrete)  gives 
9.  tenacity  of  Portland  cement  at  4001b.  to  600  lb. 

Mr.  Hyatt’s  “iron  at  60,0001b.  per  inch" 
I  is  such  stuff  as  ordinary  practice  is  not 
p  privileged  to  use.  I  need  use  no  more  “  algebra  ” 
| :  than  I  have  used  yet  in  my  articles  or  letters  (and 
1;  that  is  none  at  all )  to  remind  Mr.  Hyatt  that 

•  —’2  =  over  26£  tons.  Mild  steel  will  stand 

i);  that  stress  per  inch.  Merchant  iron  will  stand 
V  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  only. 

As  to  concrete  floors  “  breaking  suddenly  and 
V  without  warning,"  and  as  to  the  question  of 
(  laminations,  Fairbaim’s  experiments  proved 
i:  that  strong  sandstone  resisted  a  crushing  pres- 
l:  sure,  applied  normally  to  its  layers,  seven  times 
t.  greater  than  the  force  which  crushed  it  when 
1 1  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  laminations, 
l  j  and  also  that  only  the  hardest  stones  crush  with- 
1 :  out '  warning.  Softer  stones  give  more  or  less 
I  ample  notice.  The  softest  stones  crack  at  about 
»!  half  their  crushing  weight.  Grant  proved  by 
l!  experiment  that  Portland  cement  cracks  at 
1  about  five-eighths  its  crushing  weight.  I  can 
Ji  show  Mr.  Hyatt  several  large  slabs  which  were 
i  badly  cracked  right  across  when  new,  owing  to 
■  the  subsiding  of  foundation  of  a  column  on 
v  which  their  weight  rested.  These  slabs  have 
l!  endured  in  their  cracked  state  six  years’  ware- 
)  house  work,  and  are  likely  to  endure  for 
centuries.  I  can  also  show  a  slab  badly  cracked 
Ji  through  its  centering  giving  way  while  the  slab 
•  was  in  process  of  setting,  and  this  cracked  slab, 
:  instead  of  collapsing  suddenly,  has  stood  good 
J  three  years,  and  is  likely  to  remain  good  long 
I  after  the  wooden  floors  in  the  same  structure 
t  have  decayed.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hyatt  I  am  not 
J  the  only  architect  who  has  been  so  “impru- 
1  dent”  as  to  adopt  slab  floors  on  a  large  scale. 
I  know  several  architects  whose  works  bespeak 
their  skill  and  rank,  who  have  used,  and  are 
i  using,  very  large  slabs  in  buildings  of  great 
11  magnitude  and  importance  with  excellent  re- 
::  suits. 

Mr.  Cooke  will  see,  from  what  appears  above 
r  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  that  the  discrepancy  is 
1  not  on  my  side,  and  that  the  explanation  is  not 
I  quite  what  he  so  good-naturedly  suggested. 

“  H.  C.  S.”  hurls  at  my  devoted  head  the 
1 1  authority  of  the  greatest  of  modern  writers  on 
11  engineering  and  applied  mechanics. 

In  challenging  to  the  proof  any  teaching  at 
|;  variance  with  the  pre-eminent  authority  of  the 
1  late  Professor  Rankine,  “  H.  C.  S.”  has  my  entire 
|l  sympathy;  for  I  can  assure  him,  if  it  be  a  case 
I  of  apparent  conflict  between  Rankine  and 
1  Nature,  my  first  impulse  is  to  say,  “  So  much 
'  the  worse  for  Nature  !  ”  for,  so  profound  is  my 
!i  respect  for  the  great  professor,  I  could  fain  dis- 
!i  believe  my  own  eyesight  rather  than  his  theory. 

But  there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  this  child- 
1 1  like  habitude  of  mind  ;  and  I  have  shown  above 
:!  that  even  Rankine  had  not  attained  the  divine 
11  incapacity  for  error. 

No  writer  teaches  more  unmistakably  than 
:!  Rankine  that  the  point,  or  line,  where  load 
divides  is  where  shearing  force,  F,  =  O. 

,  It  may  help  us,  in  the  case  of  slabs,  to  regard 
r  this  line  where  load  divides  as,  so  to  speak,  the 
i'i  mater-shed  of  load. 

If  “  H.  C.  S.”  will  break  by  equally  distri- 
1  buted,  or  concentrated,  loads,  square  slabs  of 
.  cardboard,  glass,  or  any  material  of  equally  dis¬ 


tributed  strength,  he  will  find  that  the  lines  of 
first  fracture  invariably  and  inevitably  coincide 
with  the  diagonals,  as  in  fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 


And  if  “  H.  C.  S.  ”  will  apply  Rankine’s  own 
method  to  this  indisputable  fact,  he  will  find  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  (as  I 
have  stated)  a  square  slab  is  three  times  as 
strong  to  carry  an  equally  distributed,  and  twice 
as  strong  to  carry  a  concentrated,  load,  as  a 
beam  of  equal  surface-area,  thickness,  and 
span. 

As  to  rectangular  slabs,  it  is  true,  as  Rankine 
says,  that  their  tendency  is  to  split  lengthwise 
at  the  middle  of  breadth.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  this  tendency  does  not  exist  within  the 
triangles  formed  at  the  ends  of  rectangles  by 
their  mitre  lines. 

At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  (A,  B,  in  dia¬ 
gram)  the  line  of  greatest  stress  bifurcates, 
and  follows  the  mitres ;  therefore,  any  for¬ 
mula  which,  ignoring  the  bifurcation,  assumes 
the  tendency  to  split'  along  the  loDg  axis  to 
be  in  force  from  one  end  of  the  rectangle  to 
the  other,  from  C  to  D,  must  necessarily  be  at 
fault,  and  cannot,  with  fair  regard  for  truth,  be 
accepted  even  as  “  approximately  true." 

Between  the  square  slab  of  three  times  beam 
strength  and  the  rectangle  (of  infinite  length) 
of  equal  strength  to  beam  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  rectangles  whose  strength  approxi¬ 
mates  to  that  of  beam,  or  of  square  slab,  as  the 
length  increases  or  diminishes. 

I  may  say  I  have  felt  deeply  sensible  of  the 
responsibility  accruing  to  what  I  have  written 
on  this  subject.  Your  readers  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  remember  that  I  waited  for  years  of 
experience  to  teach  me  before  I  took  the  serious 
step  of  publishing  my  conclusions ;  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  one  result,  proved  in  my 
experience,  viz.,  that  dwelling-house  floors  of 
good  cement  concrete  are  quite  safe,  so  long  as 
their  least  thickness  is  not  less  than  the  effec¬ 
tive  mitre-length  of  their  rectangle,  which  can 
be  found  thus : — 

Let  1  =  length,  and  &  =  breadth  of  rectangle, 
then  the  effective  mitre-length  is : — 

A7(-rair“)1.(,Y~ 

'  b 

For  warehouse-floors,  let  least  thickness  be 
not  less  than  ^  mitre-length.  Best  cement  and 
brick  1  to  4 ;  five  weeks  before  removing  water¬ 
proof  centres.  F.  C. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  DRURY- 
LANK  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  explain 
that  my  letter  and  plan,  published  by  you  last 
week,  were  in  type  before  the  appearance  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  In 
view  of  their  scheme,  which  is  more  extensive,  and 
therefore,  probably,  more  desirable,  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  brought  forward  my  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields  proposal.  1  assume  that  the  present  bad 
gradient  of  Catherine- street  is  got  rid  of  in  the  new 
scheme. 

My  suggestion  for  a  new  north  road  still  applies, 
since  it  seems  most  desirable  to  cross  Holborn,  as 
in  my  scheme,  at  its  widest  part  rather  than  at 
Little  Queen-street,  which  is  nearly  the  narrowest 
part,  and  to  cross  it  obliquely  rather  than  at  right- 
angles. 

My  plan  would  obviate  the  necessity,  pointed  out 
in  the’Times,  for  widening  Southampton-row. 

Something  is  said  in  the  report  of  a  new  street 
parallel  to  the  Strand.  Such  a  street  is  rendered  . 
impossible  by  Covent  Garden  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for 
Carey- street  can  never  be  made  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare,  even  if  the  Record  office  did  not  block  the 
way.  Moreover,  no  other  route  into  the  City  could 
ever  compete  with  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Viaduct ;  Long  Acre  also  would  really  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  a  parallel  road,  if  Great  Queen-street 
were  continued  into  Holborn  to  the  point  shown  in 
my  map,  and  Drury-lane  opened  to  the  south-east, 
as  in  my  letter  of  April  20. 

A  perhaps  preferable  alternative  to  part  of  my 
plan  would  be  to  take  the  new  road  through  Day 
&  Martin’s  to  the  east  side  of  Red  Lion-square, 
and  down  Harpur-street  and  Orde  Hall-street  to 
Guildford-street. 

My  new  Tonbridge-street,  by  the  bye,  would 


serve  St.  Pancras  arrival  as  well  as  King’s  Cross, 
leaving  Judd-street  to  serve  St.  Pancras  depar¬ 
ture.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 

Rolls  Chambers,  Chancery-lane,  Oct.  16. 

P.S. — I  venture  to  point  out  that  my  scheme  for 
passing  through  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  would  displace  no  quantity  ot 
dwellers.  The  Clare-market  block  is  tenantless,  or 
almost  so,  and  the  other  alterations  destroy  only 
one  side  of  Houghton -street,  and  the  Holywell- 
Btreet  block  that  must  in  any  case  come  down. 
The  insanitary  blocks  mentioned  by  Earl  Compton 
would  be  separately  dealt  with  at  leisure  under  the 
scheme  lor  widening  Drury-lane. 

My  access  through  Newcastle-street  would  be 
immensely  straightened  and  improved  if  treated  in 
as  bold  a  spirit  as  the  Committee’s  scheme,  and  I 
confess  I  should  then  prefer  my  own  plan  to  that 
published  as  the  Committee’s  in  the  Globe  of  the 
16th  inst.,  though  mine,  of  course,  depends  entirely 
on  the  adoption  of  my  line  of  New  North-road.  In 
any  case,  the  very  wide  part  of  the  Strand  to  the 
west  of  St.  Mary’s  seems  the  proper  place  to  intro¬ 
duce  cross  traffic,  and  such  a  route  would  be  more 
useful  than  the  straight  road  that  looks  so  nice  on 
plan,  but  has  no  corresponding  advantages  in 
practice. 

The  opening  at  the  corner  at  Catherine-street 
must  be  very  expensive,  and  the  buildings  im¬ 
mediately  behind  here  are  mostly  new  and  not  in¬ 
sanitary. — R.  N. 


Sir, — It  is  a  common  saying  that  “  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  I  was  again  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  the 
scheme  formulated  in  Mr.  Ralph  NeviU’s  contribu¬ 
tion  under  the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in 

Sour  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  I  gather  that  Mr. 

fovill,  while  making  a  passing  reference  to  a 
previous  proposal  for  improving  the  Strand,  and 
forming  a  now  thoroughfare  from  thence  to  Holborn, 
which  was  suggested  some  few  years  since  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward,  claims  originality  for  the  scheme 
which  be  now  places  before  your  readers.  In  justice 
to  the  original  author  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  William 
Milford  Teulon,  with  whom  I  was  lor  some  years 
associated  as  a  pupil  and  assistant,  I  trust  you  will 
find  space  for  this  protest. 

It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Teulon 
first  began  to  move  in  this  matter,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  for  widening  the  Strand  between 
the  churches  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  and  the  roadway  on  the  north  side  of  the 
latter  church.  To  this  plan  was  added  a  proposal 
to  form  a  main  thoroughfare  from  the  Strand  to 
Holborn,  and  the  complete  scheme  was  approved 
by  the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  favourably  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr. 
Sb&w-Lefevre)  ;  but,  owing  to  other  large  improve¬ 
ments  being  in  progress,  the  proposal  was  shelved. 
Now  that  the  matter  is  again  attracting  public 
attention,  I  think  it  only  just  that  the  original 
author  of  the  scheme,  who  sacrificed  much  time  te 
its  consideration  and  promotion,  should  receive 
whatever  credit  may  attach  to  its  initiation. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  plan  as  last  amended  by 
Mr.  Teulon  in  1882,  and  your  readers  will  at  once 
see  the  scheme  now  submitted  by  Mr.  Nevill  bears 
a  very  striking  likeness  to  the  original.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  this  is  a  coincidence,  but 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 

Soutksea.  J.  Brookes  Hunt. 

***  The  plan  sent  only  deals  with  the  route 
between  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  which  was  but  a. 
small  portion  of  Mr.  Nevill’s  plan.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  the  two  are  almost  identical. — Ed. 


VENTILATING-PIPES  TO  “GEYSER” 
HEATERS. 

Sir,  —  The  admission  or  recommendation  by 
Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  on  page  264,  that  ventilating- 
pipes  are  necessary  for  all  “geyser”  or  such-like 
gas  water-heaters  is  timely.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  always  either  “  very  simple  ’’  or  easy  to  put 
in  the  necessary  ventilating-pipe  bo  as  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  I  had  a  case  recently  of  a  gentleman  whc 
had  one  of  these  gas-heated  water-heaters  in  his 
bath-room  in  the  top  flat  of  tho  house.  He  first 
had  a  ventilating-pipe  for  it  led  out  through  the 
window.  It  did  not  do.  He  then  carried  the  pipe 
up  to  about  4  ft.  above  the  gutter,  but  still  there 
was  a  down-draught  which  sometimes  blew  the  gas 
out,  and  the  bad  air  back  of  course.  He  then  put 
up  the  pipe  2  ft.  higher  still,  with  a  small  induced- 
current  fixed  ventilator  on  its  top,  and  then,  I 
understand,  he  got  peace.  I  merely  mention  this 
to  show  that,  although  an  intended  outlet  venti¬ 
lating-pipe  is  put  in,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  will  serve  the  purpose  desired,  and  especially 
if  not  put  in  properly.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


THE  RUSKIN  MUSEUM,  SHEFFIELD. 
Sir, — To  your  notice  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Museum  at 
Sheffield,  will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  the  lounder 
had  two  reasons  for  choosing  Walkley  as  the  site  : 
One  to  provide  Sheffield  workmen  with  a  definite 
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object  for  a  country  walk  ;  the  other  to  secure  for 
his  works  of  art  a  better  light  than  any  in  the 
smoke-covered  town.  E.  R.  Robson. 

*#*  What  we  were  told  at  Sheffield,  and  what  we 
believe  we  have  seen  somewhere  in  one  of  Mr. 
Kuskin  s  communications  on  the  subject,  was  that 
the  museum  was  put  at  a  distance  “  because  we 
value  a  thing  more  when  we  have  to  take  a  little 
trouble  to  get  at  it.”  With  the  object  of  promoting 
a  country  walk  we  entirely  sympathise,  and  the  site 
is  a  beautiful  one ;  but  it  seems  the  scheme  is 
thrown  away  on  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. — 
Ed. 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES  IN  CON¬ 
NEXION  WITH  POPULATION. 

Sir, — From  personal  observation  I  can  quite  en¬ 
dorse  what  you  say  in  your  last  issue  as  to  Mr. 
Ruskin  s  curious  little  museum  having  failed  to 
attract  visitors. 

But  if  you  will  allow  mo  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  a  central  position  as  regards  population  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  permanent  attraction.  For 
example,  if  the  official  statements  of  the  National 
Gallery  be  examined  it  will  be  found  that  there  has 
been  a  large  and  persistent  decline  in  the  number 
of  .visitors.  This  curious  process,  too,  has  been 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  well-known  and  successive 
enlargements,  both  of  the  building  and  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  Putting  the  number  of  visitors  for  1877  as 
equal  to  100,  tho  figure  for  1888  would  be  41 '3,  or 
less  than  half. 

In  the  table  below  are  the  figures  similarly  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  series  of  years  : — 


Date. 

Visitors, 

Public  Days.  Date. 

Visitors, 

1877  . 

....  100- 

1883  . 

....  63-7 

1878  . 

....  67-7 

1884  . 

....  51-7 

1879  . 

....  65-4 

1885  . 

....  62-4 

1S80 

....  777 

1886  . 

....  63-2 

1881 

....  71-9 

18S7  . 

....  59-1 

1882  . 

....  67-2 

1888  . 

....  41-3 

Somo  of  your  readers  may  have  noticed  lately  in 
the  Times  a  very  able  article  criticising  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  propose  to 
aid  from  tho  City  funds.  The  subject  of  popula¬ 
tion-movement  in  connexion  with  their  site  was 
referred  to.  Presumably  the  outward  flow  there 
has  been  from  the  central  parts  of  London,— as 
in  Paris  and  Manchester — may  have  some  part 
in  the  process  going  on  at  the  National  Gallery. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  facilities  of  access  have  so 
enormously  increased,  there  is  something  in  tho 
whole  matter  that  rather  puzzles  me. 

Percentage. 


“A  QUESTION  OF  FEES.” 


SIR,— In  your  report  of  this  matter  [p.  263],  in 
which  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  District  Surveyor  of  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  sued  my  clients,  Messrs. 
Sandon  Bros.,  for  fees  for  fifteen  separate  shops 
and  sots  of  rooms  contained  in  one  building 
Tavistock  Chambers,  Museum-street,  you  say  that 
Mr.  Bridge,  the  magistrate,  ordered  that  the  full 
amount  of  tho  claim,  561.  5a.,  should  be  paid  forth¬ 
with,  together  with  costs  ;  but  you  omit  to  say 
that  our  counsel,  Mr.  Morten,  gave  notice  of 
•appeal,  and  that  the  magistrate  at  once  consented 
to  state  a  case. 

Our  contention  is  that  sec.  27  applies  only 
as  to  the  separation  of  buildings  and  limitation  of 
IJLeir  areas,  and  does  not  refer  to  fees,  which  are 
limited  by  sec.  49  to  10A  on  one  building. 

As  this  is  a  question  largely  affecting  builders 
and  speculators,  and  one  upon  which  some  decision 
is  necessary,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  decision  will  help  to  fight  the 
battle,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  acknowledge  any 
subscriptions,  limited  to  a  guinea,  and  to  account 
lor  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  same. 

W.  Seckham  Witherington,  F.R.I.B.A. 

***  We  received  no  information  as  to  the  appeal, 
or  should  of  course  have  given  it. 


^nuitCM-HUlLDING  NEWS. 

Axmouth. — The  ancient  church  at  Axmoi 
which  has  just  been  restored,  was  re-openec 
the  1st  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  1 
church,  the  north  west  doorway  of  which  i 
Norman  work,  dating  probably  about 
1080,  has  received  the  addition  of  new  vei 
and  organ  chambers  on  the  north  side  1< 
Beer  stone  being  used.  The  roofs  of  the  r 
and  chancel  are  entirely  new,  and  extern 
the  roofs  have  been  covered  in  by  blue  W' 
slates  surmounted  by  red  creases  of  Maidenh 
sea*'s  are  °f  dry  wainscot  < 
the  backs  and  fronts  of  which  are  panelled 
enriched  by  carved  tracery.  The  stalls  ar< 
oak,  as  also  is  the  carved  lectern.  The  builc 
is  warmed  by  Porritt’s  system  of  hot  air. 
old  doorway  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  i 
ot  the  nave  has  been  discovered  and  opened 
and  a  double-light  window  in  the  south  wal 


the  chancel  which  has  been  blocked  up  has  been 
reopened  and  fitted  with  coloured  glass.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Hayward,  Son,  and  Tait, 
of  Exeter,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  architect’s  personal  supervision  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

London.  —  On  Sunday,  the  6th  inst.,  the 
church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Paddington- 
street,  which  serves  as  a  mission  church  for  St. 
Marylebone  Parish,  was  reopened  for  divine 
service.  The  roof  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
fabric,  generally,  repaired  and  decorated.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Masters,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Harris,  architect, 
who  rehabilitated  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church,  in  Marylebone-road,  a  few  years  ago. 

Mydrim ,  Carmarthenshire.  —  The  parish 
church  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday,  October  8. 
It  has  been  carefully  repaired  and  reseated,  an 
organ-chamber  and  vestry  added,  a  heating- 
apparatus  provided,  and  a  pulpit  and  lectern 
worked  in  oak,  passages  laid  with  tiles,  and 
other  minor  works,  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Kempson  &  Fowler,  archi¬ 
tects,  LlandafE. 

Nottingham.  —  The  new  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Nottingham,  has  just  been  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,  and 
organ-chamber,  and  clergy-vestry  on  the  south. 
The  plans  make  provision  for  a  choir-vestry  on 
the  north,  and  a  porch  and  narthex  at  the  west 
end,  but  these  will  not  be  added  until  a  later 
period.  Bulwell  stone  is  used  for  the  main 
building,  Bath  stone  being  employed  for  the 
dressings  to  the  windows,  doors,  nave  arcade, 
piers,  and  arches.  The  roof  is  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  heating  is  effected  on  the  low-water 
pressure  system.  The  church  is  built  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fawckner, 
architects,  London  and  Newport,  while  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Son,  Nottingham,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  building. 

Roslin,  N.R. — The  parish  church  of  Roslin, 
which  has  been  closed  five  months  for  repairs, 
has  just  been  re-opened.  The  improvements 
are  mostly  in  connexion  with  the  interior,  but 
some  little  alterations  have  been  made  in  en¬ 
larging  the  porch  and  access  to  the  vestry.  An 
open  timber  roof  has  replaced  the  old  low 
plaster  ceiling,  and  a  choir  gallery  over  the 
inner  porch  and  a  new  pulpit  have  been  added. 
The  windows  also  have  been  renewed  and 
glazed  in  panels  of  cathedral  glass  and  tinted 
borders.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Steven  &  Stoddart,  of  Bonnyrigg,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Hardy  &  Wight,  Edinburgh. 


Slutrmf’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XVI. 
Reservoirs  ( continued ). 

FHjjj'frJl  T  is  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  best  kinds  of 
reaVfil  foundations  for  impounding  or  storage 
reservoirs.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  learnt  by 
engineers  on  this  head  has  been  derived  from 
bitter  experience.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  each  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits; 
but  a  great  deal  may  be  gained  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  failures.  The  bursting  of  the  great 
Brad  field  dam  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield 
waterworks  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
This  failure  resulted  in  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  and  one  of  the  most  competent 
engineers  who  examined  the  site  of  the 
catastrophe,  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
F.R.S.,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
largely  caused  by  a  landslip.  The  dam 
was  constructed  on  one  side  of  the  valley 
on  hard,  firm  rock,  and  on  the  other 
on  treacherous  ground,  which  eventually  formed 
the  landslip.  After  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  the  engineer  finding  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  slip  existing  on  one  side,  turned  this 
end  of  the  dam  higher  up  the  valley  than  was 
originally  intended,  and,  as  he  supposed,  off  the 
treacherous  ground.  But  even  then  beneath 
the  embankment  there  was  a  flaggy  rock,  as 
smooth  as  a  table,  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  4. 
The  puddle-trench  was  sunk  through  the  flag 
rock  to  the  shale  below,  but  when  the  pressure 
came  against  the  puddle,  standing  as  it  did  on 
a  landslip,  and  that  landslip  again  upon  the 
inclined  smooth  flaggy  rock,  the  whole  thing 
gave  way.  This,  therefore,  proved  a  most 
injudicious  site  for  the  reservoir.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  other  authorities  were 
not  altogether  in  accord  with  Mr.  Bateman  as 


to  the  actual  cause  of  failure ;  they  attributed 
it  in  part  to  the  outlet  pipes. 

The  failure  of  the  Holmfirth  reservoir,  which 
burst  in  1852,  was  assigned  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  very  badly  constructed  on  sandstone 
foundations,  being  open  at  the  ends,  and  open 
beneath.  Mr.  Bateman  observes*  that  “The 
water  escaped  through  the  fissures  of  the  rock, 
and  gradually  washed  the  embankment  down  in 
such  a  way  that  the  top  of  the  embankment 
was  lower  than  the  top  of  the  swallow  which 
was  constructed  as  a  waste  weir  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  water  off,  and  not  until  the  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  it  burst,  was  the  reservoir  full. 
The  floods  that  previously  came  were  not  too 
large  to  be  discharged  by  the  leakage  of  the 
reservoir  at  the  ends,  and  below.” 

Clay  foundations  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  true  the  purer  kinds  of  clay  hold  up  water, 
and  when  ground  and  properly-mixed  they 
form  good  puddling  material ;  yet,  from  its 
plasticity,  clay  may  often  be  regarded  as  the 
worst  form  of  foundation,  as  it  is  so  treacherous 
and  uncertain.  Making  the  reservoir  water¬ 
tight  is  important  enough,  but  it  is  not  every¬ 
thing;  the  foundations  of  the  embankment  must 
also  be  secure.  Limestones  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  good  sites  for  impounding  reservoirs.  On 
some  portions  of  oolite  and  mountain  lime¬ 
stones,  the  rocks  are  very  liable  to  be  fissured, 
and  some  of  these  open  cracks  may  not  be  found 
out  until  either  the  work  is  well  in  hand,  or 
finished.  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  millstone  grit  formation. 

Some  valleys  owe  their  origin  in  part  to  the 
existence  of  faults  in  the  strata,  and  these  dis¬ 
locations  are  thus  occasionally  met  with  in 
making  large  reservoirs.  The  Rosebery  reser¬ 
voir  of  the  Edinburgh  waterworks  caused  some 
trouble  in  this  respect.  In  constructing  the  puddle- 
trench,  a  satisfactory  water-tight  foundation 
was  not  reached  until  it  was  taken  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  8  ft.  of 
gravel  and  other  superficial  accumulations,  then 
through  15  ft.  of  hard  limestone,  until  a  bed  of 
impervious  shale  was  reached.  Mr.  A.  Leslie, 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  says  f  with  reference  to  it : — “  The 
stratification  is  almost  horizontal,  and  across 
the  bottom  of  the  embankment  there  is  a  fault 
whereby  the  strata  are  lowered  towards  the 
north,  about  3  ft.  Some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
how  this  fault  was  to  be  dealt  with,  which 
crosses  the  puddle  trench  diagonally,  but  after 
considerable  trouble  a  satisfactory  bottom  was 
obtained.”  In  the  same  reservoir,  the  open 
character  of  the  joints  in  the  limestone  was 
such  that  some  of  the  fissures  were  many  inches 
in  width,  and  in  these  several  water-runs  were 
occasionally  found,  all  which  had  to  be  rendered 
water-tight  as  nearly  as  possible.  From  the 
circumstance  that  faults  are  sometimes  (for 
the  reason  given)  found  in  valleys,  and  that 
the  latter  are  so  frequently  covered  with  drift, 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  even  a  geologist  to 
indicate,  off-hand,  the  presence  of  small  dislo¬ 
cations  in  the  strata,  these  “  solid  ”  rocks  being 
so  thoroughly  masked  by  the  superficial  accu¬ 
mulations. 

The  search  for  a  site  for  the  Edgelaw  reser¬ 
voir,  also  in  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh 
water-supply,  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of 
how  an  engineer  may  be  misled  by  appearances. 
Daring  the  tests  made  by  trial  borings  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  foundations  for  the  puddle-trench, 
what  was  apparently  solid  rock  was  met  with, 
but  which  eventually  turned  out  to  be  merely  a 
large  boulder,  most  probably  transported  to  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found,  by  ice  action  in 
recent  geological  times.  The  boring  tools  soon 
pierced  the  boulder,  and  went  down  to  an 
additional  depth  of  nearly  30  feet  without 
reaching  solid  rock,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  site  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  some 
“  boulder  clays  ”  such  a  large  number  of  these 
immense  loose  blocks  of  hard  rock  occur,  close 
together,  that  an  engineer  might  readily  be 
excused  if  his  trial  borings  led  him  to  believe 
they  were  solid  material  in  situ.  To  a  good 
geologist  there  might  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
the  matter :  in  the  majority  of  instances 
he  would  know  of  the  existence  of  this 

class  of  deposit  in  the  district,  before¬ 

hand,  from  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
would  thus  be  put  on  his  guard.  He  would 
critically  examine  the  pieces  of  boulder 

(assumed  at  first  to  be  solid  rock  in  situ ) 

brought  up  by  the  boring  apparatus,  and 
would  compare  their  structure  with  such  rocks 
as  he  knew  to  be  in  situ  on  the  banks  of  the 
valley  or  watercourse,  and  if  they  were  dis- 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  lix.  (18S0),  p.  66. 

f  Id.  vol.  lxxiv.  (1883),  p.  115. 
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I  similar  in  lithological  character  his  suspicions 
(  would  immediately  be  roused,  unless  he  had 
>  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  change 
^  might  be  expected.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
)i  ever,  the  structure  of  the  boulder  would  be  a 
91  sufficient  guide  to  enable  him  to  positively 
it  assert,  at  once,  that  it  was  not  in  situ,  but  had 
'll  travelled  from  afar,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
31  engineer  was  not  dealing  with  solid  ground. 
('  He  might  even  be  able  to  indicate  the  main 
.11  mass  of  rock,  many  miles  away,  from  which  the 
8:  boulder  had  been  derived. 

7  We  might  give  many  other  cases  in  point,  but 
ol  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  absolute 
3  necessity  of  an  accurate  geological  knowledge 
:  of  the  surroundings  of  a  proposed  storage  or 

Si  impounding  reservoir  site. 

In  excavating  loose  materials  in  forming  the 
I,  banks  of  large  reservoirs,  it  is  important  to 
*  observe  a  proper  angle  of  rest  for  the  slopes 
8i  (as  in  the  case  of  railway  cuttings,  and  the 
til  like),  otherwise  slips  are  sure  to  result.  Certain 
1 1  rules  have  been  framed  to  assist  engineers  in 
g:  regard  to  this  point,  and  although  these  are 
<1  unquestionably  useful  in  some  instances,  many 
11  cases  could  be  quoted  to  the  contrary.  The 
9;  mechanical  admixture  of  a  deposit,  and  as  to 
whether  it  be  pure  clay,  sandy  clay,  marl, 
n  sandy  marl,  or  what  not,  no  doubt  has  a 
J.  great  deal  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
31  the  angle  at  which  such  deposits  may  lie 
:  at  rest,  but  their  dip  or  inclination  from 
;  or  towards  the  inside  of  the  excavation, 

51  together  with  their  power  of  absorbing  and 
1  retaining  water,  and  other  things  of  a  kindred 
bj  nature,  have  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
ill  The  water  can  usually  be  drained  off,  but  certain 
t  strata  have  local  peculiarities  which  cannot  be 
6l  provided  for  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  until 
h  several  slips  and  failures  that  these  can  be  suc- 
ei  cessfully  combatted  against.  It  will  be  useful, 
f •:  however,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
lit  Latham  on  this  subject.  It  has  occurred  to 
3i  him,  he  says,*  that  the  stability  of  a  bank 
[i  might  be  determined  roughly  by  dividing  the 
it:  percentage  of  the  water  it  would  hold  by 
t  weight  by  twelve,  which  would  represent  the 
i',  horizontal  distance  that  should  be  given  to  a 
t  bank  to  one  of  vertical,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  absolutely  stable ;  so  that  a  clay  soil  holding 
I  50  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water  should  have  an 
4  internal  slope  of  one  in  four ;  and  sandy  soils 
11  varying  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-five,  or 
r  twenty,  or  even  less,  the  rate  of  the  slope  of  the 
0  inner  side  exposed  to  the  water  might  be  very 
1  much  less.  Of  course,  the  rule  referred  to  gives 
1  a  scope  within  the  angle  of  repose  of  the 
1  material  itself.  In  constructing  an  impounding 
L  reservoir  in  Oxford  clay  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
In  Latham  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  slope  of 
) :  one  in  five,  before  he  could  get  the  embankment 
l  to  stand. 

In  certain  situations  plastic  clay,  such  as  that 
ji  found  in  our  lower  Tertiary  beds,  requires  even 
a  greater  angle  of  repose  than  1  in  5.  We 
t  remember  seeing  the  slips  of  this  material  in 
I  the  Park  Hill  cutting,  at  Croydon,  during  the 
:t  formation  of  the  line  there,  even  although  such 
a  gentle  slope  as  this  was  allowed.  The  en- 
!  gineer  can  obtain  much  information  on  the 
a  1  angles  of  repose  of  different  kinds  of  strata  by 
r  examining  their  behaviour  in  natural  sections; 
Ji  but  of  course  considerable  allowance  must  be 
made  in  putting  these  observations  into  prac- 
}  tice,  as  the  artificial  treatment  of  the  materials 
by  draining,  making  them  into  suitable  linings 
for  reservoirs,  &c.,  alters  the  natural  conditions 
in  under  which  they  would  remain  stable. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 


C.  J. 


Lifts. — The  new  Hotel  M6tropole  now  being 
> :  erected  opposite  the  W est  Pier  at  Brighton  is  to  be 
» I  fitted  with  a  complete  system  of  elevators,  con¬ 
i'  sisting  of  two  suspended  hydraulic  passenger  lifts, 
[  each  to  raise  eight  persons,  and  running  from 
>  ibasement  to  the  sixth  floor,  a  height  of  96  ft., 
the  cars  being  raised  by  four  steel  wire  ropes 
'and  special  patent  safety  apparatus  and  governor 
1  gear  ;  one  hydraulic  luggage  lift,  five  hydraulic 
'service  lifts,  one  hydraulic  kitchen  lift,  two 
t  direct-acting  basement  lifts,  four  hand-power 
1  dinner  and  service  lifts,  and  one  hydraulic  cellar 
lift  of  special  design,  from  cellar  to  yard  level. 
The  hydraulic  lifts  are  to  be  worked  by  water 
1  from  a  tank  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which 
will  be  delivered  into  the  tanks  by  two  double- 
1  cylinder  direct-acting  steam  pumps,  with  all  the 
:  necessary  pipes  and  connexions.  The  whole  of 
;his  plant  will  be  constructed  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  R.  Waygood  &  Co. 

*  Min.  Proc.  Inat.  C.E.,  vol.  lxxiv.  (1883),  p.  108. 


15,601.  Electric  Bell-push  Fittings. 
Harcourt. 

The  improvement,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
invention,  consists  in  arranging  the  construction  of 
electric  bell-push  fittings  so  that  two  materials  may 
be  used  instead  of  only  one,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  manufacture  and  ornamentation.  The 
frame  which  carries  the  non-conductor  carrying 
metallic  contact  pieces  is  made  of  m6tal,  but  the 
front  portion  is  left  open,  and  kept  in  position  by 
means  of  a  shoulder  or  “set-off,”  made  in  the 
interior  of  the  metallic  frame.  There  is  also  a  ledge 
or  seat,  against  which  may  rest  a  disc  or  other¬ 
shaped  body,  secured  in  its  position  by  the  metal 
surrounding,  it  being  pressed  tightly  around  the  cir¬ 
cumferential  edge.  A  central  hole  is  left  to  receive 
the  ordinary  push-piece. 

16,197,  Moulding  Bricks.  M.  Bowring. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  handling  of  the  bricks,  this 
invention  uses  a  rising  mould  with  automatic 
action,  actuated  by  the  revolving  table,  and  suitable 
gear  used  with  brick-making  machines. 

16,688,  Open  Fireplaces.  G.  C.  Brodie  and 
another. 

By  grooves  and  plates  actuated  from  behind  the 
stove,  the  space  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the 
chimney  is  contracted.  The  plates  also  act  as  draw- 
plates,  and  induce  rapid  combustion.  By  lowering 
the  sliding-plate,  however,  to  nearly  its  full  extent, 
an  amount  of  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  fuel 
only  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  low  or  smouldering 
combustion. 

10,646,  Stoves  and  Ranges.  E.  Calone  and 
others. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  kitcheners  made  under  this 
specification  are  specially  improved  for  broiling 
purposes.  The  smoke,  cinders,  gases,  ashes,  and 
the  odour  of  the  cooked  meats  are  carried  away 
from  the  cook,  while  the  clear  heat  radiates  upon 
the  substances  to  be  cooked,  so  that  they  retain 
their  flavour  free  from  noxious  influences.  This  is 
managed  by  a  special  arrangement  of  flues  with 
dampers  or  doors  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  a 
sliding  top  with  adjustable  lids  or  covers. 

12,484,  Feeding  Apparatus  of  Frame-saw 
Machinery.  J.  Wurster. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  regulating  the 
feeding  of  saw-frames.  The  feeding-rollers  which 
carry  the  log  forward  are  intermittently  rotated 
from  a  friction  or  other  wheel  moved  at  each  »troke 
of  the  frame.  In  order  to  give  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  feed  to  the  logs,  means  are  arranged 
whereby  the  stroke  of  the  eccentric  or  crank  can  be 
easily  altered,  even  while  the  saws  are  at  work. 

12,620,  Wood-block  Flooring.  T.  Charteris. 

In  order  to  make  a  rigid  floor,  the  blocks  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  by  this  invention  dovetailed  and 
•ebated  together.  Tongues  are  used,  and  the  blocks 
are  further  held  by  suitable  cement,  which  enters 
the  cavities  formed  by  the  dovetail  grooves. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  1. — 15,385,  W.  Whitham  and  F.  Dawson, 
Combined  Bolt  and  Door-prop. — 15  411,  D.  Gill, 
Perforating  and  Fixing  Slates.  —15,419,  G.  Waller, 
Air-tight  Cover  for  Drains,  &c. — 15,430,  J.  Brooks, 
Sash-fasteners. 

Oct.  2. — 15,484,  O.  Elphick,  Syphon  Flushing 
Apparatus. 

Oct.  3. — 15,509,  C.  Martin,  Electric  Bells.— 15,510, 
G.  Notton.  Filtering  Cisterns,  &c. — 15.518,  W. 
Sturmoy,  Mortice  Locks  and  Latches. — 15,523,  G. 
Connell,  Ventilators. — 15,524,  F.  Berry,  Electric 
Bells.— 15,538,  E.  Wren,  Screw. 

Oct.  4. — 15,585,  J.  Easby,  Automatic  Apparatus 
for  Waterclosets. — 15,593,  A  Brookes,  Veneers. — 
15,603,  J.  Austin,  Sash-fasteners. 

Oct.  5. — 15,638,  P.  Nicolas,  Stop  for  Doors  and 
and  Windows. — 15,639  and  15,640,  W.  English, 
Warming  Rooms  and  Buildings. — 15,669,  J.  Ersley, 
Artificial  Asphalt. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,386,  F.  Robinson  and  E.  Hodgson,  Hearths, 
Stoves,  Fireplaces,  &c. — 13,228,  J.  Oates,  Painters’ 
Brushes,  &c. — 13,579,  R.  Wilford,  Automatic  and 
Screw  Fastenings  for  Sliding  Windows. — 13,791,  J. 
and  W.  Davis,  Ridge  Capping  and  Tiles. — 13,S47, 
J.  and  H.  Wilson,  Decorating  CeiliDgs  and  Walls.— 
13,984,  E.  Hoyle,  Double-threaded  Screw  for 
Wood. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

14,377,  J.  Kaye,  Fastenings  for  Exit  and  other 
Doors. — 15,461,  D.  Burns  and  J.  Cairns,  Regulating 
and  Fixing  Fanlights,  Ventilators,  &c.— 15,605,  L. 
Barber,  Ladder. — 16,053,  C.  Huelser,  Fireproofing 
Device  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 17,563,  W.  Lindsay, 
Fireproof-floors. — 17,693,  R.  Furstenberg,  Water¬ 
proof,  Fire,  and  Weather  Resisting  Material  for 
Roof  Coverings. — 13,625,  T.  Brindley,  Lifting  and 
other  Latches.  —  13,880,  M.  Griswold  and  W. 
Atterbury,  Sheet  or  Window  Glass. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  7.— By  A.  Thomas,  Pbybb,  &  Milbs. 
Wootton  Bassett— The  Beaufoit  Brewery,  f,  and 

Sixteen  Public-houses  . ’ . £15  250 

By  A.  Chancbllob. 

Petersham— The  Residence  known  as  “  Church 


House  ” 


1,103 


1,525 

1,725 


Oct.  8.— By  Dbbbnham,  Tbwson,  &  Co 

Holloway-rd. — Nos.  718  and  720,  u.t.  79  vrs  p  r 

£42,  r.  £155  . ’ . '  ’*  K  m 

Hampstead-rd.— Nos.  229,  231,  and  233,  "u  t "  19  ’ 

yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r.  £183 .  1>050 

By  Weston  &  Sow. 

Briston— 1  to  6,  St.  Lawrenee-rd.,  n.t.  70  vrs  e  r 

£31.  10s.,  r.  £252 . .’f' 

7  to  13.  8t.  Lawrence-rd.,  n.t.  70  yrs.,  £36  15s 

r.  £294 . . . „ . *’ 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Islington — 63,  Essex-rd.,  c . . 

Bethnal  Green— 11,  Wood-ct.,  f.,  r.  £52  p!a!.'"""" 

By  Ball,  Nobbis  &  Hadlby. 

Forest  Gate— 162,  Osborne-rd.,  u.t.  93  vrs  g  r 
£5.  12s.,  r.  £28  p.a . * 

Lower  Clapton— 27,  Mayola-rd.,  n.t.  89  vrs!"  g  r’ 

£7,  r.  £33  p.a . ’ . ...........  ! 

Stepney— 18,  Cayley-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.' £12,”’r! 

£^tf  p.a.,  79,  Eastfield-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  £6. 
Limehouse— 62, 61,  and  66,  Repton-st.,  and  1  and 
2,  John’s-gdos.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £22.  10s.  Ber¬ 
mondsey— 1,2,  and  3,  Bombay-tt.,  n.t.  8}  yrs. 
g.r.  £28.  Shoreditch— 28,  29,  and  30,  Welling- 

ton-st.,  u.t.  8i  yrs.,  g.r.  £39  p.a . 

Oct.  10.— By  J.  &  R.  Kemp  &  Co. 

Holborn— 49,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.,  r.  £115 p.a . 

“  The  Wheatsheuf  "  public.house,  f.,  r*  £65  p!a. 

By  E.  Richards  &  Co. 

Wandsworth— 125,  127,  and  129,  St.  James’s-rd  f 

r.  £26  . ' . ’ 

85,  101,  103,  and  123,  St.  James's-rd.,  f.,  r.  £160 

P-8 . . . 

17.  Althorpe-rd.,  f.,  r.  £40  p.s . 

Clapham— 15,  Newcomen-rd.,  f.,  r.  £26  p.a.  ......... 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobb. 

Mile  End— 27,  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  n.t.  41  yrs  g  r 
£3.  10s.,  r.  £34 . 

Shad  well.  Twine-court— A  plot  of  copyhold  iand  ”! 

By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Sawbridgeworth— “  The  Hamptons  "  with  grounds, 

By  E.  Stim80N. 

Islington — 105,  Balls  Pond-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.  g  r  £4 
r.  £40 . . . ! 

Brixton— 36  and  36,  Thornton-st.,  u  t.  35  yrs  g  r 

£6,  r.  £52  . .  ’  “’_! 

23  and  25,  Evandale-rd.,u.t.  241  yrs.,  g.r  £5  2s" 

r.  £58 . . 

Old  Kent-rd. — 19  and  23,  Clifton-crescent  f 

e.r.  £48  . . . ’ 

By  Wobsfold  &  Haywabd  (at  Dover). 

Dover— 60,  York-st.,  f.,  r.  £27  p.a . 

River,  near  Dover— 23  to  26,  Kiver-st.,  f.,  1 


2,000 

1,400- 


.  £23 


Freehold  cottage  in  Lower-rd.,  r.  £8  p.a .  120 

Two  plots  of  f.  land .  435 

Ewell— “  Parsons  Farm”  and  meadow,  f  ,  r.  £22 

P-8 .  360 

Four  freehold  cottages  .  455 

K  meadow,  about  4  acres  . 300 

Eythorne— Two  cottages,  and  1  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f .  240 

Oct.  11.— By  R.  W.  Scoukll. 

City  of  London— 12,  Pancras-lane,  f.,  r.  £360  .  6,900 

[ Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  j  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
t.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r! 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.J  _ 


MEETINGS. 

Tobsday,  Octobbb  22. 

University  College  (Gowsr-street). — Mr.  Hugh  8tannue 
n  “The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament  with 
Reference  to  Surface,  Material,  Construction,  and  Pur¬ 
pose.”  II.  6  p.m. 

Wbdwesday,  Octobbb  23. 

University  College  ( Gower-street ). — Professor  R,  S~ 
Poole  on  “  Mediteval  Archaeology.”  II.  6  p.m. 


Tlie  Hygienic  Cement  Syndicate, 
Limited. — Tho  prospectus  of  this  company 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


The  Great  Bridge  Across  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence. — The  work  of  constructing  the  great 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,, 
will  shortly  be  begun.  The  bridge  is  to  be 
built  upon  the  cantilever  principle,  and  will  be 
440  metres  in  length,  and  have  a  height  above 
water  at  high  tide  of  124  metres.  The  main 
span  will  rest  upon  granite  pillars  about  150- 
metres  from  the  shore,  beiDg  brought  down  to  a 
dept  of  12  metres  into  the  river  bed.  The  total 
cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000,0007.,  and  when  finished  there  will  be  no 
break  in  the  track  of  the  Pacific  Railway  from 
the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  Cleck- 
heaton. — A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Sunday 
Schools,  erected  in  Whitcliff e-road,  Cleckheaton, 
at  a  cost  exceeding  6,0007.,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Howorth,  of  Cleckheaton. 
The  chapel  will  seat  850  people;  the  schoolroom, 
which  is  underneath  the  chapel,  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  850  scholars,  exclusive  of  seven 
class-rooms,  library,  and  kitchen. 
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"Registration  of  Plumbers  in  Scotland. 

— Sir  Alexander  Christison,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  presided  over  a  large  public 
meeting,  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  National  System  of  Registration  of 
Plumbers.  Among  those  present  were  General 
Sir  Murdoch  Smith,  Director  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum  ;  Professor  Crum-Brown,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Grant  Ogilvie,  of  the  HeriotWatt  College; 
Dr.  Littlejohn,  City  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ; 
several  members  of  the  Corporation,  medical 
men,  architects,  sanitarians,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  plumbing  trades  (masters  and 
operatives),  and  the  general  public.  Dr.  Little¬ 
john  said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  registration  system  both  deserved  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  support  of  the  public.  A  notable 
feature  in  the  registration  movement  was  that 
it  was  making  plumbers  join  together  in  a 
common  effort  to  improve  their  education 
as  a  body.  Professor  Crum-Brown  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  technical  education 
classes.  He  said  they  were  necessary  to 
the  efficient  training  of  plumbers,  because 
they  enabled  the  men  to  understand  the  reason 
for  doing  the  things  they  were  taught  to  do  in 
the  workshops.  Principal  Grant  Ogilvie  endorsed 
the  views  of  Professor  Crum-Brown,  and  added 
that  it  was  useless  to  set  up  a  standard  of  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  plumbers  if  they  did  not  also 
give  them  the  means  of  qualifying  themselves. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  London, 
said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  organi¬ 
sations  for  carrying  out  the  National  Registra¬ 
tion  System  were  now  widely  established 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  that  already 
about  5,000  plumbers  were  enrolled  on  the 
Company's  Register,  while  in  most  of  the 
districts  classes  were  available  for  the  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  of  plumbers.  On 
Saturday  last  a  meeting  with  the  same  object 
was  held  at  Galashiels. 

Church,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Glas¬ 
gow.  —  A  new  church,  which  has  been 
erected  at  Crosshill  for  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  has  just  been  opened.  It  is  built 
of  dark  red  sandstone,  and  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  Early  English  of  the  lancet  period. 
The  principal  front  to  Queen’s  Drive  has  a 
gable,  about  60  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by  massive 
buttresses,  which  rise  the  full  height,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  panelled  and  moulded  pediments. 
The  entrance-door  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
lower  portion  of  the  front,  and  has  a  richly- 
moulded  archway.  The  doorway  is  flanked  by 
buttresses  with  moulded  niches,  and  at  each 
side  is  a  small  lancet-window,  lighting  the 
vestibule.  Over  the  entrance  three  tall  lancet- 
windows,  recessed  under  a  deeply  -  moulded 
arcade,  and  separated  by  circular  shafts,  occupy 
the  full  breadth  of  the  gable,  the  apex  of 
which  is  enriched  by  cusped  panelling,  and 
terminates  with  a  carved  cross.  Internally  the 
church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  a 
wide  nave  roofed  in  a  single  span,  double 
transepts  on  each  side,  and  a  semi-circular 
apse.  Heavy  moulded  stone  arches,  supported 
on  clustered  stone  piers,  divide  the  transepts 
from  the  nave,  and  the  dividing  arch  at  the 
apse  is  also  of  dressed  stonework.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  oak,  panelled  and  cusped,  is  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  apse.  Besides  the  church,  the 
building  comprises  a  hall,  seating  250  persons, 
vestry,  choir-room,  committee  and  library- 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  kitchen,  stores,  &c.  The 
buildings  were  designed  by  and  erected  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Glasgow. 

Tayport  Sewerage. — The  Commissioners  of 
Tayport,  near  Dundee,  recently  advertised  an 
open  competition,  and  they  finally  selected  a 
scheme  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E., 
of  Nottingham,  as  the  most  suitable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  sewerage  of  their  district.  The 
scheme  consists  of  a  system  of  pipe  sewers, 
gravitating  to  two  sea  outfalls  in  the  Firth  of 
Tay.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural  falls  of 
the  district,  and  the  sewage  can  be  discharged 
at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Ample  inspection, 
ventilation,  and  flushing  arrangements  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Mr.  Radford  will  be  engaged  to  super¬ 
intend  these  works. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution.  —  The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  the 
session  1889-90,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Nov. 
11,  1889,  when  the  President,  M.  E.  P.  Squarey, 
will  open  the  session  with  an  address. 


The  Electric  Telegraph  foreseen  by  a 
Rector  of  Bath  228  years  ago. — The  Rev. 
Canon  Jackson,  of  Leigh  Delamere,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  sends  to  the  Bath  Chronicle  the  following 
interesting  contribution  : — “  Joseph  Glanvill, 
sometimes  called  ‘  Sadducismus  Triumphatus 
Glanvill,’  Rector  of  Bath  from  1666  to  1672, 
was  a  learned  writer  upon  abstruse  and  mystical 
subjects,  but  in  a  style  of  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  catch  the  meaning.  In  one  of  his 
Treatises  called  ‘The Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,’ 
printed  in  1661,  chapter  xxi.,  he  is  speaking  of 
‘  supposed  impossibilities,  which  may  not  be  so.’ 
In  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  following 
passage  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
Electric  Telegraph: — ‘But  yet  to  advance 
another  instance.  That  men  should  confer  at 
very  distant  removes  by  an  extemporary 
intercourse  is  a  reputed  impossibility :  but 
yet  there  are  some  hints  in  natural  opera¬ 
tions  that  give  us  probability  that  ’tis 
feasible,  and  may  be  compassed  without  un¬ 
warrantable  assistance  from  dfcmoniack  corre¬ 
spondence.  That  a  couple  of  needles  equally 
touched  by  the  same  magnet,  being  set  in  two 
dials  exactly  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
circumscribed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
may  effect  this  ‘  magnate  ’  important 

result],  hath  considerable  authorities  to  avouch 
it.  The  manner  of  it  is  thus  represented.  Let 
the  friends  that  would  communicate  take  each 
a  dial :  and  having  appointed  a  time  for  their 
sympathetic  conference ;  let  one  move  his  im¬ 
pregnate  needle  to  any  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
and  its  affected  fellow  will  precisely  respect  the 
same.  So  that  would  I  know  what  my  friend 
would  acquaint  me  with ;  'tis  but  observing  the 
letters  that  are  pointed  at  by  my  needle,  and  in 
their  order  transcribing  them  from  their  sympa¬ 
thised  index  as  its  motion  directs ;  and  I  may  be 
assured  that  my  friend  described  the  same  with 
his  ;  and  that  the  words  on  my  paper  are  of  his 
inditing.  Now  though  there  will  be  some  ill- 
contrivance  in  a  circumstance  of  this  invention, 
in  that  the  thus  impregnate  needles  will  not 
move  to,  but  avert  from,  each  other  (as  ingenious 
Dr.  Browne  hath  observed),  yet  this  cannot  pre¬ 
judice  the  main  design  of  this  way  of  secret 
conveyance  :  since  it  is  but  reading  counter  to 
the  magnetic  informer,  and  noting  the  letter 
which  is  most  distant  in  the  Abecederian  circle, 
from  that  which  the  needle  turns  to,  and  the 
case  is  not  alter'd.  Now,  though  this  desirable 
effect  possibly  may  not  yet  answer  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  inquisitive  experiment,  yet  ’tis  no 
despicable  item,  that  by  some  other  such  way 
of  magnetick  efficiency,  it  may  hereafter  with 
success  be  attempted,  when  magical  history 
shall  be  enlarged  by  riper  inspections ;  and  ’tis 
not  unlikely  but  that  present  discoveries  might 
be  improved  to  the  performance.’  ” 

The  North.  Sea-Baltic  Canal. — Work  on 
the  great  canal  now  being  constructed  across 
Holstein  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  has 
been  actively  carried  on  along  its  whole  length 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  with  some 
6,000  men,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  half 
of  the  work  has  been  done.  A  number  of  large 
steam  excavators  are  employed  in  the  work. 
The  price  of  excavating  and  removing  the  earth 
has  varied  from  8£d.  to  lOd.  per  cubic  mtitre. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections,  the 
administrations  of  which  are  situated  at  Bruns - 
biit tel,  on  the  Elbe,  Burg,  Rendsburg,  and 
Kiel.  At  the  Baltic  end  the  canal,  which 
will  be  at  Holtenau,  near  Kiel,  and  from 
thence  to  Griinthal,  the  highest  point,  the 
work  is  well  forward,  but  less  so  on  the  portion 
Griinthal-Elbe.  At  Griinthal  is  the  watershed 
between  that  river  and  the  Eider,  which  the 
canal  follows  throughout  most  of  its  course,  and 
here  a  great  embankment,  75  ft.  in  height,  is 
being  constructed,  along  which  the  railway  and 
main  road  through  Holstein  will  pass.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal, from  the  latest  surveys, 
will  be  98  kilometres,  the  depth  8  5  metres,  and 
the  surface  width  60  metres.  It  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  engineering  difficulties  are  not 
proving  great,  the  chief  ones  being  the  enormous 
masses  of  boulders  found  in  the  soil,  which  have 
to  be  blasted  to  pieces.  The  canal  is  to  be 
fortified  at  several  points.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  7,800,000^.,  of  which  Prussia  contributes 
2,500,000Z.,  and  the  German  Empire  the 
remainder.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  workmen’s  wages  in  Germany  are  very  low, 
amounting  on  the  canal  only  to  3s.  6d.  per  day 
of  twelve  hours  in  the  summer,  and  less  in 
winter.  Although  undertaken  for  strategical 
reasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  “  Suez  Canal  of 
Northern  Europe"  will  become  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — We  have  had 
another  very  considerable  rise  in  the  English 
iron  market  during  the  past  week,  business 
continuing  most  active.  There  has  been  great 
excitement  in  the  Glasgow  warrant  market, 
prices  having  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  gain  on  the  week  being  2s.  Scotch 
makers’  iron  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a 
ton  higher,  according  to  brand.  Middles¬ 
brough  pig  has  jumped  up  3s.  3d.  a  ton,  and 
Bessemer  pig  2s.  6d.,  while  in  Lancashire  and 
Midland  pigs  the  gain  ranges  between  2s.  6d. 
and  5s.  a  ton.  Notwithstanding  these  advances, 
trade  in  pig  iron  is  animated.  Manufactured 
iron  is  fairly  active  at  the  higher  prices  de¬ 
clared  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  from  the 
North  a  further  advance  is  reported.  Tin¬ 
plates  are  held  firmly,  at  slightly  advanced 
rates.  Steel  works  are  still  booking  large  orders. 
Prices  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  rails,  are 
not  higher,  but  very  stiff,  rails  being  2s.  6d. 
dearer.  Shipbuilders  continue  busy,  but  very 
little  fresh  work  is  being  secured.  Engineers 
are  still  doing  a  good  business. — Iron. 

Sanitary  Earthenware  and  Appliances. 
— From  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Twyford,  of  Cliffe  Yale 
Pottery,  Hanley,  we  have  received  a  very  useful 
and  admirably-got-up  illustrated  catalogue  of 
sanitary  earthenware  and  appliances  manufac¬ 
tured  by  him.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  price  list. 
Many  of  Mr.  Twyford’s  appliances,  such  as  the 
“  Unitas  ”  Wash-out  Closet,  for  instance,  are  so 
well  known  for  excellence  and  efficiency  that 
we  need  say  nothing  here  about  them.  The 
catalogue  and  price-list  will  be  found  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  exceedingly  useful  for  reference  by 
architects  and  builders. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Greenheart,  B.G.  . . ton  7  0  0  7  15  0 


Birch  ,,  . 

3  10  0 

0  0  0 

Kim  . 

4  0  0 

6  0  0 

Fir,  D&nteic,  Ac . 

2  0  0 

3  10  0 

Oak  „  . 

2  10  0 

4  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  . . 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 

„  yellow  . 

3  10  0 

6  5  0 

Lath,  Dustsic . fathom 

4  10  0 

6  10  0 

Wainscot,  Rica,  Ac. . 

■log 

2  15  0 

4  6  0 

Deals.  Finland.  2nd  and  1  st..etd.lOO 

9  0  0 

11  0  0 

,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd . 

7  0  0 

8  16  0 

7  0  0 

9  0  0 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

11  0  0 

15  0  0 

„  2nd  ,, 

10  0  0 

11  0  0 

,,  white 

7  0  0 

10  0  0 

Swedish  . 

8  0  0 

10  0  0 

Wb-.te  Sea  . 

9  0  0 

17  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

10  0  0 

20  0  0 

„  ,,  2nd  . 

11  0  0 

17  10  0 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ac. . 

8  0  0 

10  10  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

9  0  0 

11  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nc 

7  0  0 

9  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

0  10  0 

8  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in., 

pre- 

pared.  First . 

0  14  0 

Honduras,  Ac . 

0  0  4* 

0  0  4* 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

0  0  4J 

0  0  0* 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0  0  4* 

0  0  0* 

Mernan  ,, 

0  0  41 

0  0  6* 

Tobaaco  „ 

0  0  6J 

0  0  0* 

Honduras  ,, 

0  0  Si 

0  0  0* 

Inn 

14  0  0 

18  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Donungo  . 

■  foot 

0  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  0  4* 

0  0  0* 

MKTAL8. 

Iboit — Pig,  in  Scotland . 

0  0  0 

0  o  0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

0  10  0 

7  0  0 

,,  „  at  works  in  WaleB  ... 

0  0  0 

6  10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 

COPPBR  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot . 

.  ton 

47  0  0 

48  0  0 

Sheets,  strong . 

6fi  0  0 

0  0  0 

Chili,  bars  . 

43  0  0 

0  0  0 

Ybllow  Mhtai . 

....lb. 

O  0  61 

0  0  6t 

LuiD— Pig,  Spanish  . 

...ton 

12  8  9 

12  10  0 

English,  com.  brands  . 

13  12  0 

0  0  0 

Tin—  Banca  .  .  . 

..ton 

92  10  0 

0  0  0 

Australian  . 

91  10  0 

0  0  0 

Zinc — English  sheet  . 

...ton 

26  10  0 

20  0  0 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . . 

27  10  0 

0  0  9 

Ceylon  . 

24  0  0 

0  0  0 

Paim,  Lagos  . 

20  10  0 

0  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

30  10  0 

0  0  0 

29  0  0 

0  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

23  0  0 

0  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

21  0  0 

40  0  0 

Lubricating,  C.B . 

6  0  0 

0  0  0 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Viarre 

7  0  0 

1  6  0 

12  0  0 
0  0  0 

i 

3 

0  16  9 

0  10  0 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Nov.  16th 

Local  Board  . 

Not  stated  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Laying  Pa'ent  8tone  Channel  on  Concrete  ... 
New  Buildings  for  Water  Supply . 

Main  Drainage  Extension  . . . 

Supply  of  Flints  s .'(I  Hoggin  . 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes . 

Making  Roads  and  Drams,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Main  Drainage  Works . . 

Mortlake  Highway  Bd. 
Hants  County  Asylum 

Committee  . 

West  H«m  Council . 

Mile  End  Vestry . 

do. 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Council 
Estate  Owner  ... 
Hastings  Corporation  . . 
Broadi-tairs,  Ac.  L.  B. 

West  Ham  CouBeil  _ 

St.  Helen’s  Health  Com. 
Whitechapel  Union . 

H.  Richards  . 

K.  J.  Hildred  . 

l  *  in  "II 

J.  M.  Knight  . 

do. 

J.  W.  Cockrill 

B.  Pomfret  . 

P.  11.  Palmer 

A  H.  Clarke . 

Lewis  Angell...  . 

G.  .1.  C.  Broom 

Brm  e  J.  Capell  . 

Oot.  21st 

Oct.  22nd 
do. 

Oct.  23rd 
do. 

Oct.  24th 

Ocl.  26th 
do. 

Oct.  28th 

Oct.  29th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

xli. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

Main  Drainage  Extension  . 

Main  Intercepting  Sewer  ...  . 

•  Alterations,  Bakor’s-row  Infirmary  . 

•Brick  ami  Concrete  fewer . 

•Alteration  at  Town  Hall . 

Construction  of  Branch  Railway,  Heanor 

New  8chools  . 

Courts  of  Justice,  Police  Offices,  Ac . 

Fire  Alarm  Posts,  Ac . 

Filling  in  the  New  Public  Wharf,  Silvertown 

’Officers’  Quarters,  Shorneeliffe  Camp  . 

Police  Station  and  Strong  Rooms,  Garston... 

G.  N.  R.  Co . 

Barnsley  School  Board 

York  Corporation  . 

8outh  Hornsey  Loc.Bd. 
West  Ham  Council... 

War  Department . 

Lancashire  CountyCoun. 

—  Clarkson  . 

R.  Johnson  . 

Senior  a  Clegg . 

11.  A.  Mutear  . 

Official  . 

Lewis  4ngell  . 

office  . 

G.  Holme  . 

Oct.  30th 
Oct.  31st 
Nov.  11th 
do. 

Nov.  12th 
Not  stated 
do. 
do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  . 

[Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 

Superintendent,  Main  Drainage  Pumping 

Kettering  Local  Board 
Exmouth  U.8.A . 

200L,  Ac . 

140f . 

Oct.  25th 
Oct.  28th 

do. 

’  . 

285 


LONDON. — For  erecting  business  premises  in  the 
Charing-cross-road,  W.C.  Mr.  B.  Fabian  Russell,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

C.  W.  Burge  . . £10,800  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  9,741  0  0 

Wm.  Smith .  9,637  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  9,580  0  0 

Simpson  A  Son  .  9,330  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  .  9,248  0  0 

Patmau  A  Fotberiugham .  9  173  0  0 


LONDON  .  For  the  erection  of  workroom  for  women, 
at  the  Workhouse,  Harrow-road,  for  the  Guardians  of 
Paddington.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  architects,  15, 
*  Quantities  supplied  .  — 

. £2,081  0  0 


Leadenhall-street. 

White  &  Son  . 

W.  Johnson  . 

J.  Martin  . 

R.  Edwards,  Junr . 

Sinimonds  . 

J.  Edmunds  . . 

F.  Dupont  . 

Bhillitoe  A  Sou . 

G.  K.  Todd  . 

G.  Stephenson  . 

Fiew  &,  Co . . 

J.  Hole  . 

Whitehead  &  Co.  . 

J .  O.  Richardson  . 

R.  Cox .  .  '  ' 

Gibbin  A  Son,  Pickormg  place, 
Bayswater  (accepted) . 


1,854  10  0 
1,831  0  0 
1,818  0  0 
1,784  0  0 
1,735  0  0 
1,730  0  0 
1,694  0  0 
1,693  0  0 
1,690  0  0 
1,678  0  0 
1,660  0  0 
1,650  0  0 
1,636  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  South  Tottenham 
sorting  office,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works.  Mr. 
Henry  1  antler,  architect.  •  — 


H.  Faulkner . 

E.  Hughes . 

. £1,677 

Barrett  A  Power  . 

Marriott  A  Co . ' 

Whitehead  A  Co . 

.  1 ,436 

.  1,4.6 

.  1,365 

Godfrey  A  8on . 

ElJwoodASon  . ' 

Brown  A  Sweetlaod . 

J.  O.  Richardson 

.  1,297 

.  1,280 

.  1,230 

Lobb  A  Olver . 

.  ljl87 

Al,tf>ooy .  1  *145 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nob.  62  and  63,  Queen- 
itreet,  E.C.  Messrs.  Bean,  Burnett,  A  Eldridge.  sur¬ 
rey  ors,  14,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C. : — 

Grover  &  Sou  . . £1,469  0  0 

J.  C.  Ramsey  (accepted) .  1,126  0  0 


TENDERS. 

,  [Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
1  reach  u*  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thurtdayt.~\ 

CHERTSEY. — For  new  wing  to  ‘‘Huntington,’’ 
1  Chertsey.  Messrs.  Bean,  Burnett,  A  Eldridge,  surveyors, 
E4,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C. : — 

Nesmyth,  Chertsey  (accepted) . £845  0  0 


CLAYBURY  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  new  Asylum  at  Claybury,  Essex,  for  the 
iLondon  County  Council.  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  architect : — 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  . £377,680  0  0 

G.  W.  Trollope  &  Sons,  Pimlico, 

S.W .  377,600  0  0 

J.  Fell,  Leamington .  368,300  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Embank¬ 
ment,  S.E . 351,481  0  0 

J.  Mowleui  &  Co.,  Westminster, 

S.W .  350,880  0  0 

•7.  Longley  A  Co.,  Crawley,  Sussex  349,666  0  0 

R.  Neill  &  Sons,  Manchester .  346,519  0  0 

Perry  &  Co.,  Bow,  E .  343,627  0  0 

J.T.  Chappell,  Pimlico,  S.W' .  338,333  0  0 

E.  Gabbntt,  Liverpool*  .  337,945  0  0 

W.  Brass  &  800,  47,  Old-street, 

E.C .  337,777  0  0 

8.  &  W.  Pattinson,  Whitehall,  0  0 

8.W .  335,975  0  0 

Belham  &  Co.,  155,  Buckingham 

Palace-road,  S.W.t .  259,000  0  0 

Recommended  by  the  Asylums  Committee  for  accept- 
nee. 

t  Withdrawn,  as  containing  an  error  of  about  £70,000. 


EAST  IIAM.— For  the  construction  of  sewage  outfall 
works,  tanks,  engine-house,  boiler-house,  stores,  chimney 
shaft,  and  cottage  for  the  East  Ham  Local  Board,  Essex 
Messrs.  Charles  Jones  and  W.  H.  Savage,  Engineers  - 


COULSDON  (Surrey). — For  erecting  buildings  to 
■tford  additional  accommodation  at  the  County  Asylum 
or  pauper  lunatics  at  Cane-hill,  Coulsdon,  8urrey,  for  the 
London  CouDty  Council.  Mr.  Howell,  architect : — 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  . £96,000  0  1 

Perry  &  Co.,  Bow, E .  89,947  0 

E.  Gabbutt,  Liverpool .  88,950  0  1 

,T.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster...  88,361  0  ( 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Em¬ 
bankment,  S.E.  . .  83,985  0  ( 

Peto  Bros.,  Pimlico,  S.W .  82,447  0  ( 

John  Fell,  Leamington  .  80,500  0  ( 

S.  &  W.  Pattinson,  Whitehall, 

S.W .  80,319  0  ( 

J.  Longley  A  Co.,  Crawley,  Sussex  79,950  0  ( 

W.  Brass  &  Son,  47,  Old-street, 

E.C.* .  79,763  0  C 

*  Recommended  by  the  Asylums  Committee  for  ae- 
sptance. 

CRICCIETH  — For  extension  of  sea  walls,  Ac.  Mr. 
thouias  Roberts,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer: — 

G.  Williams.  Harlech  . £485 

Williams,  Carnarvon .  4-10 

E.  Williams,  Bangor  (accepted) .  423 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £441.] 

FELIX3TOWB. — For  new  stabling  and  coach-house 
Mr.  C.  Maw,  The  Gables.  Mr.  John  S.  Corder,  archi- 
ict,  Wimbourue  House,  Ipswich:— 

Durrant  . £265  0  0 

Ward  .  183  0  0 

Theobald .  165  0  0 

Orfeur.. .  163  10  0 


J.  W.  A.  J.  Neave  £18,000  0 

L.  Bottoms .  17,185  0 

W.  Gregar  .  16,300  0 

Perry  &  Co .  15,766  0 

G.  Bell .  16,300  0 

T.  Adams .  15,414  0 

J.Jacksont .  14, 808  0 

*  Deduct,  if  part  of  foundations  are  omitted, 
t  Accepted. 


£1,300 

1,548 

1,400 

1,000 

1,052 

1,200 

1,167 


GRAVESEND.— For  the  erection  of  new  tower,  copper- 
house,  cellars,  &c.,  at  the  Wellington  Brewery,  for  Mrs 
E.  Walker.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  Suffolk  House 
Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London  E.c' 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kinder,  34,  Clement’ 
lane,  London,  E.C. : — 

Herbert  Stiff.  Dover  . £3,695  0  0 

W.  A  E.  Wallis,  Gravesend .  3,498  0  0 

G.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Maidstone  .  3,312  0  0 

Wall  Bros.,  London  .  3,219  0  0 

Multon  A  Wallis,  Gravesend  .  3, 045  0  0 

W.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend  (accepted)  3,039  0  0 


1  HAMPSTEAD.  ~ For  erecting  additional  swimming 
baths,  for  the  Commissioners.  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Cross 
architects 1 
J.  Allen  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £8,690  0  0 


HARLESDEN.— For  erecting  Baptist  chapel  in  Acton- 
lane,  N.W.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect .- — 


J.  Allen  &  Sons  (accepted) 


..£5,250  0  0 


HARLINGTON  (Middlesex).  —  For  erecting  new 
police-station,  with  stabling  and  cottages,  for  the  Receiver 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Surveyor  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  :—  ’ 

Lodge . £3,770  0  0 

Garuck  A  Horton .  3,490  0  0 

A  visa  &  Co . 3,400  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  .  3,229  0  0 

Perkins  .  3,200  0  0 

Holland  Si  Uannen  .  3,139  0  0 

Hart  Broe .  3,177  0  0 

Grover  &  Sons .  3,173  0  0 

J.  A  T.  Chappell  .  3,173  0  0 

Scrivener  &  Co .  3,170  0  0 

Ansell .  3,165  0  0 

Lorden  A  Son  .  3,144  0  0 

I.atbey  Bros. .  3,120  0  0 

A.  A  B.  Hanson  .  3,095  0  0 

Fassnidge  A  Son  . 2,832  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Charing 
Cross-road,  for  Messrs.  Elliott  Bros.,  in  extension  of  their 
existing  premises.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Kirk  St  Randall  . £12,964  0  0 

Mowlem  &  Co .  12,600  ()  0 

Bywotors  .  12,272  0  0 

Perry  &  Co.  . 11,988  0  0 


LONDON.— For  additions,  &c.,  to  Clerkenwell  Police- 
court,  King’s  Cross-road,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works.  Mr  John  Taylor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Welch  &  Atkinson  : — 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works, 

Peckham,  S.E.  (accepted) . £1,667  0  0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  padded  rooms.  Ac 
at  the  Infirmary,  Brook-street,  8.E.,  for  the  Lambeth 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinekle,  archi¬ 
Aldridge  A  Pegg  . £1,041  0  0 

Barrett  A  Power  .  1  0GO  0  0 

Blow  A  Blow .  953  j3  3 

>C  j  . .  »27  0  0 

Edwards,  jun .  910  0  0 

“°°Por, .  890  0  0 

£e?nack .  89o  0  0 

Dabbs  .  888  0  0 

Norn*  &  Luke  .  834  q  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  977  0  0 

Staines  A  Son  . .*...  815  0  0 

Whitehead  A  Co .  826  0  0 

Lobl.  A  ODer  .  80<j  0  0 

Mill-  (accepted)  .  79s  0  0 

Veale  .  739  0  0 

LONDON.— For  additions,  Ac.,  to  Worship  .  street 
Police-court,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Welch  A  Atkinson  :— 

.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works, 

Peckham,  S.E.  (accepted) . £1,635  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  Gravel-lane 
ncboois,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  J  T 
Bailey  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs  Ard- 
mg,  Bond,  A  Buzzard  : 

Parker.,.. . £1,250  0  0 

Dong.ey .  1241  0  0 

J""™ .  1,190  0  0 

.  1,141  (I  0 

williams  .  .  j  J22  0  0 

Chartoris  . l!l00  0  0 

?°«  S  v-V .  1.070  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works, 

Peckham  (accepted)  . 1,029  0  0 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  “  8hakespeare  ”  tuvern 
Goswell-road,  for  Mr.  Walter  Knight.  Mr.  J  T* 
Alexander,  architect,  40,  Great  James-street  Bedford- 
row  : — 

Oldrey . £2,080  0  0 

Chappell .  1,921  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road*  1,845  0  0 

*  Accepted. 
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LONDON.— For  works  at  Nos.  6,  7,  and  9,  Bangor- 
street.  Notting-hill.  Mr.  T.  Turner,  surveyor 

Bf waters”. . *l,m  0  0! 

Bird . 876  0  0 

Nash  .  875  0  0 

Tappin .  495  0  0  ! 

LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  131,  Long- 
acre.  No  quantities.  Mr.  H.  S.  Breary,  surveyor  :— 

II  Fearman.  Charles-street,  Hatton- 

garden . ! . £125  17  6 

J.  Freight,  Brixton-hill .  116  10  0 

NORTH  AMl’TON.-For  new  Masonic  Hall  and  Club, 
-n  Princes  street.  Mr.  John  T.  logman,  architect, 
Northampton,  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Shaw 

Cosford  . 

Wiogrove  . 

Reynolds... . . 

Martin . 

Green  Bros.  . 

Hawtin  . 

Beardamore  . 

Woodford  . 

Fisher . . 

Archer  (accepted) 

[  All  of  Northampton.) 


£1,281  0 
3,681  0 
3.690  0 
3,610  0  i 
3,639  0 
3,630  0 
3,620  0 
3,456  0 
3,381  0 

3,311  10 


NORTHAMPTON  —For  new  factory  in  Dunster-street, 
’or  Mr.  James  Collier.  Mr.  John  T.  logman,  architect, 
Northampton.  Quantities  by  W 

Fisher . 

Wingrovo  . 

Green  Bros . 

Martin . 

Sharman  Bros . 

Heap  (accepted)  . 


£1,816 

0 

0 

.  1,604 

0 

0 

)  ,775 

0 

0 

.  1,774 

0 

0 

.  1,700 

0 

0 

1,68) 

0 

0 

metalling 

M. 

Inst. 

...  £400 

0 

0 

...  1)9 

0 

0 

...  420 

0 

....  393 

0 

0 

....  366 

0 

0 

Penlan-street.  Mr.  Thomas 
C.E  ,  engineer  — 

Jones  &  Williams,  Pwllheli . 

Williams,  Carnarvon . 

Jones,  Llanbedrog  . 

Williams,  Bangor  . 

E.  Williams,  Pwllheli  (accepted) 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £413.] 

8EVENOAKS.— For  the  superstructure  of  a  house  at 
Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  William Hemmant.  Messrs.  Salomons 
&  Steinthal,  architects,  London  and  Manchester.  Quanti¬ 
ties  by  Mr  Alfred  Box  all,  6,  John-street.  Adelphi 

Holland  &  llannen . £16,417  0 

Manslield  &  3ons  .  16,190  0 

Kinninmont  &  Sons  .  16,111  0 

Wiltshire .  15,990  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringbam  .  15,663  0 

Baker  (accepted) .  16,637  0 

8HAMLEY  GREEN  (near  Guildford).— For  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  cottage,  for  Captain  Briscoe.  Mr. 
T  C.  Barralet,  architect,  Bridge-chambers,  Richmond  — 

Soole  &  Son  . £4«5  0  0 

Holden  Bros .  H8  0  0 

Brown .  '431  **  ® 

Gades  Bros .  375  0  0 

Carman,  Richmond  (accepted;  . 370  0  0 


80UTHWARK.  —  For  erecting  block  of  industrial 
dwellings,  Mint-street,  Borough.  Mr.  W.  G.  Shoebridge, 
architect,  158,  Strand,  W.C. : — 

W.  &  F.  Croaker  (accepted) . £1,490  0  0 

8TAINES.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  pair 
of  villa  residences  in  Laleham-road,  8taines,  for  Mr.  E.  W. 
Chapman : — 

John  Munday,  Wimbledon  (accepted)  £720  0  0 
[No  competition.] 


8UDBURY.— For  alterations  to  brewery-house  for 
Messrs.  Oliver  Bros.  Mr.  John  8.  Corder,  architect,  Wim- 
bourne  House,  Ipswich  : — 

Wanford  (accepted)  . £300  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning’ t  pout. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'•  THH  BUILDER  ”  1»  supplied  diekot  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
In  sjay  part  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19*.  per  annum 
PaapjLiD.  To  all  porta  of  Europe,  America,  Auatralla,  and  New 
Zealand,  16*.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  NOs.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Oatherlne-etreet,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.E.C.— A.  AC.  H.  (next  week)— “ Doubtful"  (we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  answer  questions  which  amount  to  a  request  from  the 
writer  that  we  should  teach  him  his  own  trade.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  query  wo  should  say  that  actual  cubical  amount  of 
excavation  should  bo  takeD.  and  extra  labour  in  making  slopes 
estimated  per  superficial  yard) — C.  R.  J.  E. 

All  statements  of  facts,  liste  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication s. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 
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be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matter*  should  be 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  8erles  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under) .  2s.  8<1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 
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Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
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PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherlne-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

■REATVrWfJ  HARRS  /  ninepence  each. 
ft  tb  A  L)  1  IN  It  L-AbtbS,  j  By  poBt  (care{ully  packed),  Is. 


HOWARDS  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  (t.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

8olid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dudoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Deors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Btoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  8urvevors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contraots  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYN0H 
STONE. 

THE 

BBAMBLEDIT0H 

STONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  quarrie* 
(  is  known  m  the  “Weather 
J  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
J  oryetalline  nature,  and  un- 
/  doubtedly  one  or  the  moet 
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Concrete  Floors. 


N  the  following 
article  it  is  pro 
posed  to  examine 
the  views  put  for¬ 
ward  in  a  volu¬ 
minous  series  of 
letters  which  have 
recently  appeared 
in  our  pages  on 
the  use  of  thin. 


■  flat  concrete  floors.  Mr.  Frank  Caws  appears 
to  have  demonstrated  in  practical  work  that 
isuch  floors  can  be  constructed  cheaply,  and 
ithat  they  have  proved  safe.  If  this  is  really 
tthe  case,  there  is  no  doubt  the  achievement  is 
ione  of  which  Mr.  Caws  may  well  be  proud. 
We  may  acknowledge  this  frankly,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Caws  for  coming  forward  to  give  an  account 
of  his  work,  without  committing  ourselves 
to  the  peculiar  theoretical  views  which  he 
has  adopted  in  defence  of  his  practice. 

I  Now,  primd  facie  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
t  ithat  flat  concrete  floors  can  be  safely  built 
land  used.  Concrete  is  a  material  now  well 
[understood.  The  engineer  uses  it  in  struc- 

Itures  of  the  largest  and  most  dangerous 
description.  Large  dams,  for  instance,  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  concrete  and  are 
jsupporting  enormous  water-pressure  without 
•any  sign  of  weakness  or  decay.  It  is  true 
ijthat  in  these  cases  concrete  is  in  compression. 
Its  use  in  tension  is  much  rarer.  But  apart 
ifrom  the  possibility  of  cracks  there  is  no 
Ireason  why  its  tenacity  should  not  be  relied 
on  as  fully  as  its  resistance  to  crushing. 
Portland  cement  is  of  extraordinarily  uniform 
■properties,  and  if  the  concrete  is  properly 
made  and  used  in  sufficient  thickness,  we  see 
no  reason  in  the  properties  of  the  material 
! itself,  why  it  should  not  be  used  in  tension  as 
1 1  well  as  in  compression.  Some  difficulty  may 
(arise  in  its  use  from  what  an  engineer  would 
call  its  deficient  toughness,  but  this  may  be 
:  discussed  at  a  later  stage.  The  primary  ques¬ 
tion  to  settle  is,  how  much  concrete  must  be 
1  used  to  secure  adequate  strength,  when  the  con¬ 
crete  is  so  employed  that  it  has  fair  play. 

1  When  we  know  how  much  concrete  is  neces- 
,3ary,  it  is  possible  to  decide  whether  it  is 
cheaper  than  any  other  material,  and  in  what 
leases  it  is  advantageous  or  the  reverse. 

R  No  structure  on  which  the  lives  of  people 
1  depend  ought  to  be  constructed  unless  its  real 
•strength  is  known,  or  unless  it  is  an  exact 
'copy  of  a  similar  structure  known  to  be  safe. 


If  Mr.  Caws  would  publish  a  table  of  the 
floors  he  has  actually  built,  and  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  that  would  enable  us 
to  build  exactly  similar  floors,  which  we 
could  trust  to  be  safe  on  good  though  not 
entirely  satisfactory  grounds  —  grounds  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  margin  of 
safety  would  be  still  unknown.  But  when 
Mr.  Caws  gives  rules  for  the  dimensions  of 
floors  of  any  size,  he  is  going  far  beyond  his 
actual  experience,  and  it  becomes  imperative 
to  examine  whether  his  rules  are  based  on 
any  sound  theory.  They  may  fit  the  cases 
of  his  actual  floors  and  yet  be  entirely  un¬ 
trustworthy  in  other  cases.  No  one  ought 
to  use  such  rules  till  he  is  satisfied  they  are 
scientifically  defensible.  Mr.  Caws  must  not 
complain,  therefore,  if  we  criticise  stringently 
his  theoretical  views. 

The  first  point  to  look  to  is  the  data  on 
which  the  working  stress  of  concrete  in  ten¬ 
sion  is  determined.  Mr.  Caws  states  that 
the  tenacity  of  neat  cement  (in  small  bri¬ 
quettes  made  with  quite  special  skill)  is 
250  to  500  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  strength 
of  the  aggregate  used  in  making  the  concrete 
is  roughly  taken  at  one-fifth  of  the  strength 
of  neat  cement,  no  exact  data  being  given  at 
all.  Lastly,  the  strength  of  concrete  of  one 
cement  to  four  aggregate  is  given  at  two-fifths 
of  the  strength  of  neat  cement,  again  without 
any  exact  data.  Now  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  no  engineer  would  venture  to  build  a 
foot-bridge  without  more  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  his  materials  than  this.  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  starting  from  experiments  on 
the  breaking  of  briquettes  by  direct  tension,  a 
wrong  and  misleading  starting  point  is 
chosen. 

The  breaking  weight  of  a  square  bar,  say  of 
cast  iron,  placed  on  supports  and  loaded  in 
the  middle  is 

w  “  3  *  l 


Composition. 

Tenacity  from 
Tension 

Tenacity 

from 

Transverse 

Cement  A...  1  C-f  0  Sand 

Experiments. 
.  256  ... 

Tests. 

..  939 

1  C  +  3S 

.  185  ... 

..  484 

1  C  +  5S 

.  149  ... 

..  370 

Cement  C...  1  C  +  0S 

.  455  ... 

..1,351 

1  C-f  3  S 

.  213  ... 

..  611 

1  C-f  5  S 

.  185  ... 

..  526 

Cement  R...  1  C-f  0  S 

.  427  ... 

..  1380 

1  C-f  3  S 

.  256  ... 

..  700 

1  0+5  S 

.  199  ... 

..  469 

The  tenacities  are  in 

lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  it 

where  f  is  the  breaking  tenacity  of  the  iron. 
If  we  put  in  this  formula  the  value  off 
derived  from  tension  experiments  on  the  same 
iron,  we  arrive  at  a  totally  erroneous  result. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  value  of  f  from 
transverse  tests  is  double  that  derived  from 
tension  tests.  If  Mr.  Caws  wants  a  value  of 
the  breaking  tenacity  to  use  in  bending 
formulas,  he  must  obtain  it  from  direct 
experiments  on  bending.  We  know  at  the 
moment  no  experiments,  either  by  direct 
tension  or  by  bending,  on  concrete  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Caws.  But  there  are  many 
experiments  on  cement  mortar,  which  may  be 


taken  for  the  present  as  sufficiently  similar  to 
concrete  to  furnish  provisional  values  of  f. 
For  instance,  Gilmore  gives  from  experiments 
on  the  breaking  of  bars  2"  by  2"  on 
supports  4 "  apart,  the  bars  being  320  days 
old,  the  following  values  : — 

Pure  portland  cement  /  =  1152 
1  cement  + 1  sand  „  948 

1  „  +2  „  „  713 

These  are  values  about  double  what  the  same 
cement  carried  in  tension.  The  following 
values  are  from  Bauschinger.  The  bars  for 
transverse  stress  were  4’8"  x  2’4"  on  supports 
10"  apart.  Briquettes  for  tension  were  made 
at  the  same  time.  We  select  a  few  of  the 
results  for  bars  and  briquettes  sixteen  weeks 


old : — 


will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  the  tenacity  in  tension 
experiments  and  that  in  bending  experiments. 
Why  there  is  this  difference  we  need  not  stop 
to  explain.  It  has  long  been  recognised.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  insist  that  the,  value  of 
the  stress  to  use  in  bending  formulae  must  be 
derived  from  bending  tests. 

If  we  take  the  cement  mortar  with  1  C  + 
5  S  as  representing  provisionally  good  con¬ 
crete  of  1  C  +  4  aggregate,  it  would  appear 
that  the  breaking  tenacity  in  bending  experi¬ 
ments  is  above  500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or 
72,000  lbs.  [say  32  tons]  per  square  foot. 
With  a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  the  safe  working 
stress  in  tension  would  be  18,000  lbs.  per 
square  foot.  This  value  will  be  used  pre¬ 
sently.  We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that 
Mr.  Caws’  data  of  400  lbs.  safely  carried  on  a 
1  ft.  square  plate,  1  in.  thick,  gives  a  slightly 
less  value  of  the  working  stress. 

Now  we  come  to  the  formula  connecting 
the  dimensions  of  a  plate  with  its  strength. 
Grashof  obtained  on  perfectly  rational  prin¬ 
ciples  for  a  square  plate,  fixed  at  the  edges, 
uniformly  loaded,  and  not  strained  beyond 
the  elastic  limit,  the  equation, 


P  =  i UL 


For  materials  like  wrought  iron,  which 
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stretch  a  good  deal  before  breaking,  this 
formula  probably  cannot  be  used  at  all  as  a 
breaking  weight  formula.  With  such 
materials  the  plate  becomes  an  inverted  dome 
before  fracture  is  reached,  and  the  conditions 
of  stress  are  altered.  The  structure  is 
strengthened  by  its  change  of  form.  But  for 
materials  like  concrete,  -which  do  not  greatly 
change  form,  the  equation  may  be  used  to  find 
the  breaking  weight,  always  provided  that  f 
is  obtained  from  experiments  on  bending. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  formula  leads  to  this  result  for  a 
square  slab.  The  slab  will  be  exactly  three 
times  as  strong  when  fixed  round  its  four 
edges,  as  it  is  when  supported  at  the  ends  and 
used  as  a  simple  beam. 

This  formula  Mr.  Caws  rejects  on  about 
the  most  singular  ground  ever  urged  in  a 
serious  discussion.  He  thinks  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  ,3^  in.  iron  plate  10  ft. 
square,  and  fixed  round  the  edges,  will  not 
carry  more  than  about  two  tons  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  besides  its  own  weight.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discuss  with  due  gravity  an  objec¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  Rejecting  Grashof’s  rule, 
Mr.  Caws  sets  to  work  to  find  a  rule  of  his 
own.  His  reasoning  is  not  reducible  to  any 
mathematical  form,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
any  one  accustomed  to  discuss  mechanical 
questions  could  possibly  accept.  Still,  as  at 
first  stated,  there  was  a  kind  of  coherence  in 
the  reasoning.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  very  acutely 
fixed  on  Mr.  Caws  some  absurd  results 
logically  deducible  from  his  reasoning.  Then 
Mr.  Caws,  as  we  think,  somewhat  shifted  his 
ground,  and  became  much  less  intelligible 
and  coherent.  When  Mr.  Caws  speaks  of 
arriving  at  “  pastures  new  to  constructional 
literature,  pastures  new  and  trackless,  where 
the  blind  may  lead  the  blind/'  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  that  in  that  region  no 
formulas  can  be  found  which  can  be  trusted 
for  structures  on  which  people’s  lives  depend. 
When  finally,  in  his  last  letter,  Mr.  Caws 
talks  about  the  “  square  slab  of  three  times 
beam  strength,”  he  has  abandoned  his  own 
formula,  and  returned  to  the  previously- 
rejected  Grasliof  formula. 

It  will,  perhaps,  clear  up  matters  a  little  if 
we  examine  to  what  results  the  Grasliof 
formula  leads.  Since  in  a  concrete  floor  the 
weight  of  floor  itself  is  a  large  part  of  the 
load,  it  is  well  to  separate  in  the  formula  the 
dead  weight  and  the  accidental  load.  Let 
the  weight  of  the  concrete  be  w  =  120  lbs. 
per  C.  ft. ;  the  load  on  the  floor  =  p  —  84  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. ;  the  safe  working  tenacity  of  the 
concrete  =/=  18,000 lbs.  per  sq.  ft.;  the 
side  of  square  slab  =  s  feet ;  its  thickness 
=  t  feet.  Then,  by  Grashof’s  formula, 
w  s2 1  +p  ^=4  ft2 
or  putting  in  the  chosen  values 

120  irt  +  84  s- =7  2,0002s 
This  reduces  to 


\/f  + y») } 


in  round  numbers.  From  this  we  have  cal¬ 
culated  the  following  cases : — 


Case  I.  Floor  6  ft.  square 
Case  II.  „  10  „ 

Case  III.  12 
Case  IV.  „  20  „  „ 


t=  2'76  inches 
t=  611  „ 

t=  6-46  „ 

*=12-93  „ 


The  only  examples  Mr.  Caws  gives  of  safe 
floors  are  (see  second  article)  a  floor  of  6  ft. 
slabs  on  the  footway  of  a  bridge  which  were 
3  in.  thick.  This  may  be  compared  with 
Case  I.  Next,  a  floor  10  ft.  square  and  4  in. 
thick,  which  may  be  compared  with  Case  II. 
Lastly,  a  floor  22  ft.  by  12^  ft.  and  13  in. 
thick,  which  may  be  compared  with  Case  III. 
Mr.  Ferguson  mentioned  a  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Vest®  at  Rome,  20  ft.  in  span  and  14  in. 
thick,  which  may  be  compared  with  Case  IV. 
Now  in  all  these  cases  there  is  close  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  thicknesses  arrived  at°by  a 
perfectly  independent  process  which  allows 1 
a  factor  of  safety  of  four,  and  the  thick¬ 
nesses  given  as  used  in  practice,  and  we  have 
taken  all  the  cases  for  which  we  have  data. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  say  at  present 
whether  all  these  floors  are  as  safe  as  they 


should  be.  It  is  possible  the  tenacity  of  the 
concrete  has  been  taken  too  high,  or  the 
factor  of  safety  too  low,  or  the  load  on  the 
floor  too  small.  What  is  clear,  is  that  the 
cases  given  by  Mr.  Caws  afford  no  ground  for 
discarding  Grashof’s  rational  formula. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Caws  has 
very  courteously  sent  particulars  of  the 
largest  floor  he  has  yet  constructed.  This  is 
30  ft.  by  19  ft.  and  7  in.  thick.  The  floor  is 
obviously  thinner  than  would  be  given  by 
Grashof’s  formula  with  the  safe  stress  taken 
at  18,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  which  we  have 
assumed  to  give  a  factor  of  safety  of  four. 
We  shall,  therefore,  deal  with  it  in  a  different 
way.  Taking  the  breaking  tenacity  of  the 
concrete  at  72,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  which 
has  been  assumed  all  through,  and  using 
Grashof’s  formula  for  rectangular  plates,  we 
fiud  that  a  floor  30  ft.  by  19  ft.  by  7  in.  ought 
to  carry  157  lbs.  per  square  foot  before  break¬ 
ing.  Deducting  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
floor,  70  lbs.  per  square  foot,  the  breaking 
load  is  87  lbs.  per  square  foot.  While,  then, 
there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  this  floor  to 
break  with  a  less  load  than  87  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  most 
dangerously  small  factor  of  safety.  A  load 
of  87  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  this  floor  would 
be  nearly  24  tons.  We  should  not  like  to 
have  to  put  24  tons  on  it,  and  still  less  expect 
to  have  24  tons  permanently  carried.  The 
floor  in  question,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Caws 
rightly,  is  only  in  course  of  construction,  and 
has  not  yet  received  the  test  of  time  under 
actual  loading. 

If  concrete  floors  are  to  be  built  safely  they 
must  be  built  by  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  Portland  cement. 
Further,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  must  be 
determined  by  direct  experiment  on  bars  of 
concrete  broken  transversely.  Till  that  is 
done,  no  one  can  tell  the  real  margin  of  safety 
of  any  floor. 

As  to  the  possible  increase  of  strength  from 
making  the  concrete  richer  on  the  soffit,  the 
influence  of  cracks,  the  danger  of  settlement 
of  tbe  walls,  and  many  other  points,  some¬ 
thing  may,  perhaps,  be  said  at  another  time. 
If  we  might  venture  a  suggestion  it  would 
be  to  make  the  lower  layer  of  the  floor  of 
good  cement  mortar,  made  with  clean  washed 
sand,  and  above  that  to  put  ordinary  concrete. 

Broadly  to  repeat  our  view,  it  is  that  the 
breaking  strength  of  a  floor  ought  to  be 
known,  not  guessed  at.  That  a  floor  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  stands  is  not  enough,  for  the 
margin  of  safety  is  unknown.  Lastly,  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  on  the  concrete  used  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Ilyatt  has  made  during  the  course  of 
the  correspondence  various  protests  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  iron  in  combination  with 
concrete  in  order  to  supply  the  tensile  strength 
in  which  concrete  is  deficient.  These  protests 
have  been  made  in  rather  vague  and  general 
terms,  and  only  a  knowledge  of  what  Mr. 
Hyatt  has  published  some  time  since  on 
the  subject  enables  us  to  guess  that  he 
refers  to  a  system  in  which  light  iron 
bars  are  embedded  in  the  lower  portion 
of  a  slab  of  concrete  to  give  it  the  tensional 
resistance  in  which  the  concrete  is  deficient. 
If  that  is  what  is  referred  to,  we  fear  the 
method  is  likely  to  prove  illusory.  We  see 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  iron  and  concrete 
will  act  together  in  resisting  strain  ;  before 
the  iron  comes  into  play  the  concrete  will 
have  failed,  and  the  iron  will  merely  be, 
perhaps,  a  temporary  safeguard  against  an 
immediate  disaster. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  article 
was  written,  we  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  Mr.  Caws  admitting  that  he  was  wrong 
in  various  points  on  which  persons  with 
clearer  heads  have  been  trying  to  convince 
him.  We  cannot  waste  space  in  printing 
further  letters  from  a  correspondent  who  never 
seems  to  be  sure  of  hisown  meaningfortwenty- 
four  hours  together :  it  will  give  our  readers 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  aberra¬ 
tions  if  we  mention  that  Mr.  Caws  now  says, 
referring  to  his  argument  as  to  the  strength 
of  concrete  slabs  on  page  75-76  ante,  that 
when  he  said  increase  the  size  to  “  10  ft.  | 


square  ”  he  should  have  said  “  10  square  feet” ; 
and  upon  this  mis-statement  he  proceeded  to 
build  a  serious  argument  as  to  the  strength  of 
slabs  ! 

Had  Mr.  Caws’s  original  paper  been  a 
merely  speculative  one  we  should  never  have 
published  it  at  all.  When  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  ascertained  by  actual  practice 
that  concrete  slab  floors  could  be  safely  ; 
built  of  much  larger  span  than  was  usually  ■ 
supposed ;  that  he  had  so  built  them  and  they  : 
were  doing  well ;  of  course  that  put  the  matter  : 
in  a  rather  different  light ;  and  we  thought  : 
the  experience  of  an  architect  who  had  done  : 
it  worth  publishing,  and  gave  him  space  to 
give  it  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  re-  ■ 
sponsibility.  His  practical  experience  and  1 
facts  are  still  of  value  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  [ 
in  his  theoretical  reasoning  he  appears  to  : 
have  got  into  hopeless  confusion. 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS’S  GAS-AIDED  J 
DOMESTIC  FIRE. 

By  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 


N  the  present  strong  competition : 
between  gas  and  electric  lighting,  . 
laudable  efforts  are  being  made  to  ; 
extend  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  2 


purposes ;  and  among  these,  its  application  to 
Re  domestic  fireplace  has  been  attempted  on 
1  somewhat  extended  scale.  The  usual  plan  u 
s  to  abolish  the  ordinary  fire-grate  and  to : 
substitute  a  special  apparatus  in  which  jets  of  i 
joal-gas  mixed  with  air  are  allowed  to  play  j 
m  pieces  of  asbestos  or  pumice-stone,  which,  1 
ifter  a  time,  become  heated,  and  so  radiate  off  1 
leat  into  the  room. 

About  1880,  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  s 
svhose  name  is  so  eminent  from  his  wonderful  li 
ieat  inventions,  took  up  the  subject,  as  one  • 
if  great  public  interest,  and  I  am  surprised  c 
shat  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  £ 
valuable  improvements  he  proposed.  These  t 
tvere  first  described  by  him  in  an  article  in  1 
Nature,  Nov.  18, 1880,  having  the  title  of  “  A  \ 
Mew  Cure  for  Smoke.”  In  his  later  years  he 
svas  constantly  urging  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel, 
ind  after  describing  the  advantages  he  had 
realised  with  it  in  manufactures,  he  said : — 

“There  seems  no  h  priori  reason  whyanalo-. 
jous  results  should  not  attend  its  application  1 
m  a  smaller  scale,  even  down  to  the  means  of 
mating  our  apartments,  which,  although  a 
small  application  in  each  individual  instance, 
imounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  largest  of  all 
he  uses  of  mineral  fuel.”  _  n 

He  had,  of  course,  studied  the  “  gas  fires 
ibove  alluded  to,  but  he  remarked  that  they  j 
vere  very  expensive,  both  in  construction  r 
ind  in  gas  consumption ;  gave  insufficient 
varmth  ;  were  cheerless  in  appearance  ;  pro* 
luced  heat  of  an  unpleasant  character ;  and 
>ften  gave  out  disagreeable  smells. 

His  thoroughly  practical  mind  and  great 
experience  lea  him  to  go  upon  a  different 
ack.  He  saw  that  a  far  more  likely  plan  to 
succeed  was  to  retain  the  general  plan  of  the 
irdinary  fireplace  and  fuel,  but  to  bring  in . 
^as  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  and  he  accordingly  1 
ievised  a  plan  for  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  explained  that  at  that  time  the 
:  Smoke  Abatement  ”  movement  was  active,  ej 
nd,  as  the  title  of  his  paper  showed,  he  madelj 
iis  invention  conform  to  that  object.  He  pro-  :•'< 
iosed  to  construct  a  grate  in  which  jets  of 
rdinarv  coal-gas  should  play  among  coke,  theil 
ombustion  of  the  two  going  on  together,  and 4 
ieing  supplied  by  a  peculiar  contrivance  with 
eated  air.  Thus  was  formed  a  smokeless, 
re  of  great  heating  power.  Many  were  made  1 
nder  the  inventor’s  directions  which  answered; 
erfectly,  and  it  is  strange  that  some  enter- 1 
rising  manufacturer  has  not  thought  it  worth 
rhile  to  promote  their  sale. 

My  object,  however,  now  is  to  call  atten- 
ion  to  a  somewhat  simplified  form  of  the. 
ivention.  The  hot-air  provision  requires « 
n  entire  reconstruction  of  the  lower  part  of 
he  firegrate.  This  is  rather  expensive,  and  11 
ood  housewives  object  to  the  mess  andi 
rouble  of  such  changes.  Moreover,  thei 
rrangement  offers  some  obstruction  to  the; 
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ash,  which  with  ordinary  gas-coke  is  some¬ 
times  very  considerable,  and  the  retention  of 
which  impedes  the  combustion  and  spoils  the 
brightness  of  the  fire. 

The  simplified  plan  leaves  the  grate  exactly 
in  its  original  state,  just  as  made  for  an 
ordinary  fire.  Then  all  that  is  to  be  done  is 
to  put  at  the  front  of  the  grate,  between  the 
two  bottom  bars,  a  piece  of  iron  gas-tubing 
pierced  with  a  few  holes  pointing  obliqueh 
upwards,  so  as  to  throw,  when  supplied  wit! 
gas,  jets  of  flame  into  the  body  of  the  fire.* 


This  is  an  exceedingly  simple  thing ;  and  if 
gas  is  already  laid  on  in  the  room,  a  gas-fitter 
may  do  it  in  a  few  hours,  and  for  a  few 
shillings,  without  making  any  mess  or  giving 
any  trouble  whatever.  The  holes  may  be 
about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  about 
I5  in.  apart.  And  there  must,  of  course,  be 
a  cock  placed  in  an  accessible  position  to  turn 
the  gas  on  or  off,  or  to  regulate  it  at  pleasure. 

This  is  “  Siemens’s  gas-aided  domestic  fire,” 
for  it  is  really  in  every  respect  an  ordinary 
fire,  only  with  the  power  of  aiding  it  when 
desired  by  Siemens’s  gas  flames. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  aid  is  worth  : — 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  enables  coke  to  be 
used.  This  is  a  better  fuel  in  many  respects 
than  raw  coal ;  it  makes  a  steadier,  more 
compact,  and  more  enduring  fire,  and  gives 
out  no  smoke  or  soot.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
coke  ^live  in  an  ordinary  grate,  unless  the 
burning  mass  is  large,  and  the  draft  powerful; 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  gas  it  burns  per 
fectly,  in  any  quantity,  and,  in  fact,  as  is  well 
known,  the  gas  resupplies  to  the  coke  the 
hydrocarbons  which  had  been  abstracted  in  the 
gas-works,  and  so  restores  the  original  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fuel,  but  in  an  improved  and 
refined  form. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  it  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  have  a  small  supply  of  coal  to  use  in 
addition  to  the  coke,  by  which  the  use  of  the 
gas  may  be  much  lessened,  and,  indeed,  often 
stopped  altogether;  as  the  mixed  fuel  will 
make  an  excellent,  pleasant,  and  economical 
fire  without  it.  A  little  experience  will  soon 
give  instruction  on  this  point.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  coal  when  burnt  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  coke  and  the  gas,  makes  much 
less  smoke  than  when  alone.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  cause  of  the  production 
of  so  much  smoke  from  the  coal  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  grate  is  the  low  temperature  at  which 
its  decomposition  is  effected ;  here  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  coal  are  enveloped  in  hotter  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  combustion  is  more  com¬ 
plete. 

2.  The  reduction  of  smoke  from  the  fire  is 
not  only  an  infinitesimal  contribution  to  the 
general  “  Smoke  Abatement  ”  movement,  but 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  householder  himself. 
It  diminishes  the  spread  of  dirt  in  the  room 
(for  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  products  of  the 
fire  go  perfectly  up  the  chimney),  and  it 
either  abolishes,  or,  at  least,  much  lessens  the 


*  It  weald  be  an  improvement  to  sink  the  tube  below 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  but  this  would  require  some 
reconstruction. 


frequency  of  the  great  nuisance  of  chimney- 
sweeping. 

3.  The  gas  gives  the  facility  of  lighting  the 
fire  at  any  moment  without  the  usual  “laying” 
of  wood  and  paper.  This  laying  is  ordinarily 
an  enormous  domestic  trouble,  involving  the 
previous  emptying  and  cleaning  of  the  grate ; 
and  it  is  often  most  annoying,  when  a  fire  is 
unexpectedly  wanted,  to  have  to  wait  while 
the  operation  is  being  performed.  It  is  often 
a  chance,  too,  whether  the  fire  will  ignite  or 
not,  and  if  it  does  not,  it  has  to  be  laid 
over  again.  But  with  the  gas,  nothing 
need  be  done  but  to  put  fuel  in  the  grate  and 
turn  on  the  gas,  when  the  lighting  of  the  fire 
is  speedy  and  certain.  A  very  common  case 
when  this  power  proves  of  great  advantage  is 
when  a  little  fire  is  desired  in  a  bedroom  on 
going  to  bed  at  night,  and  again  on  getting 
up  in  the  morning.  After  the  Wight’s  use,  the 
ordinary  fire  must  be  “  laid  ”  again  before  it 
can  be  lighted  the  next  day,  which  is  so  great 
a  trouble  as  usually  to  forbid  the  practicability 
of  the  arrangement.  But  with  the  gas 
addition  nothing  can  be  easier. 

4.  With  this  plan  a  fire  never  need  go  out ; 
a  little  of  the  gas  aid  will  suffice  to  check 
this  proverbial  natural  tendency,  and  the  fuel 
will  go  on  burning  till  exhausted,  and  even 
then  the  gas  will  keep  the  grate  warm. 
Hence  “stirring”  or  “poking”  the  fire 
becomes  a  work  of  supererogation,  or,  at 
least,  is  only  wanted  at  long  intervals  to  help 
the  exit  of  the  dead  ashes  through  the 
bottom  grating. 

•5.  With  this  arrangement  the  grate  need 
never  be  emptied ,  except  occasionally  for 
housewifely  cleaning.  With  the  ordinary 
fire  it  is  customary  to  empty  the  grate  before 
every  new  laying,  when  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  fuel  in  the  shape  of  “  cinders  ”  goes 
to  the  dust-hole.  With  the  gas  arrangement 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  rake  out  the  incom¬ 
bustible  white  ash,  leaving  the  carbonaceous 
cinders  behind,  to  be  burnt  with  the  new  fuel. 
This  is  a  great  source  of  economy. 

6.  The  gas  gives  altogether  a  new  power 
over  the  fire,— namely,  that  of  its  regulation 
according  to  what  is  wanted.  This,  with  an 
ordinary  fire,  is  impossible,  except  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  extravagant  way;  but 
only  experience  can  give  an  idea  what  an 
admirable  and  delicate  power  of  adjustment 
is  given  by  the  little  gas-tap.  It  is  not  so 
more  much  the  gas  itself  that  is  regulated  as  the 
influence  of  the  gas  upon  the  fuel.  It  acts  as 
a  sort  of  blow-pipe ;  when  full  on,  the  com¬ 
bustion  is  highly  active,  but  .  the  stimulus  can 
be  lowered  to  any  extent,  or  entirely  with¬ 
drawn.  The  combined  use  of  coal  and  coke 
greatly  facilitates  this  power  of  regulation. 
If  this  fire  is  required  to  be  steady  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  a  judicious  mixture  of  the 
two  fuels,  with  just  a  soupqon  of  the  gas  to 
prevent  any  tendency  to  go  out,  will  give  a 
far  steadier  and  more  durable  fire  than  the 
ordinarv  one ;  but  if  it  is  wanted  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  to  be  lowered,  it  should 
be  chiefly  coke  and  gas,  which  will  be  more 
sensitive.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  case 
where  a  room  has  to  be  left  for  some  hours, 
the  fire  not  being  wanted;  the  gas  can  be 
turned  so  low  that  the  fuel  will  scarcely  con¬ 
sume  at  all ;  but  still  will  remain  so  hot  that 
on  coming  to  the  room  again,  and  simply 
turning  on  the  tap,  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire 
will  be  fully  restored. 

For  bedrooms,  in  cold  nights,  and  most 
especially  in  cases  of  sickness,  such  a  con¬ 
venience  is  invaluable.  A  low  fire,  burn¬ 
ing  steadily  all  night,  with  a  kettle  of  water 
on  the  hob  or  the  trivet,  would  often  be  found 
a  great  blessing.  And  there  are  numberless 
other  cases  where  a  small  fire,  which  will  burn 
for  a  long  time  without  attention  and  without 
danger  of  extinction,  would  be  most  desirable. 
This  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  under  the  ordi¬ 
nary  regime,  but  with  the  Siemens  arrangement 
it  is  the  simplest  thing  possible. 

7.  But  we  may  go  further.  The  gas  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  made  of  great  use  even  with¬ 
out  the  fire.  In  winter,  when  several  fires 
are  burning,  and  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house 
becomes  subjected,  by  the  action  of  the  fires, 


to  a  slight  exhaustion,  and  every  chimney 
where  there  is  no  fire  is  liable  to  have  a  down¬ 
draught  into  its  room,  bringing  with  it  dirt, 
foul  air,  and  smells  from  adjoining  chimneys. 
The  usual  remedy  is  to  “  shut  the  register,’5  if 
there  is  one ;  but  this  is  only  an  imperfect  pro¬ 
vision,  as  it  is  never  anywhere  near  tight.  In 
this  case  a  slight  use  of  the  gas  alone  will  keep 
a  proper  current  up  its  own  chimney,  and  will 
give  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  room,  at  very 
little  cost,  and  no  trouble  to  anybody. 

8.  Then  even  in  summer,  the  gas  is  still 
useful.  Everybody  knows  that  a  chimney  is 
the  ordinary  and  often  the  only  ventilator  for 
rooms  ;  but  in  summer  when  there  is  no  fire, 
the  chimney,  having  no  motive  power  to  give 
it  a  current,  does  not  act.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  last-mentioned,  the  gas  may  be  used  to 
give  a  current  up  the  chimney,  a  screen  being 
provided  and  hung  on  the  front  of  the  grate, 
like  a  fire-guard,  to  prevent  the  heat  radiating 
into  the  room.  This  arrangement  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  window  open  an  inch  or  two  at 
the  top,  will  ensure  a  gentle  but  most  healthy 
change  of  air  being  constantly  kept  up  in  the 
apartment  night  and  day.  Moreover,  the  gas 
is  then  at  hand,  always  ready  for  any  acci¬ 
dental  heating  purpose  that  may  be  required. 

9.  It  seems  to  me  (though  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  a  rather  fanciful  idea)  that  a  fire' 
which  has  all  these  capabilities  becomes  an 
object  better  worth  intelligent  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  than  formerly.  An  ordinary  fire  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  rough,  coarse  thing,  only  fit  to  be 
left  to  the  clumsy  treatment  of  footmen  and 
housemaids,  except  when  the  authorities  may 
choose  to  amuse  themselves  by  poking  it 
(either  from  the  bottom  or  the  top,  as  the  sex 
may  determine).  But  in  this  contrivance 
there  is  really  something  interesting  to 
observe,  and  something  intellectual  to  do, 
which  will  well  repay  a  little  thought  and 
skill ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
compulsion  in  the  matter,  and  if  it  is  not  done 
the  house  is  no  worse  off  than  before. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  at  what  cost  all 
these  advantages  can  be  gained  ?  As  already 
stated,  the  outlay  for  the  construction  is 
exceedingly  small.  There  is  only  a  word  or 
two  to  be  added  about  the  current  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  the  first  place  this  must  naturally 
be  much  less  than  for  the  asbestos  or  pumice- 
stone  “gas  fire,”  in  which  the  whole  heat 
must  be  furnished  by  the  gas  ;  seeing  that  in 
the  plan  here  recommended  the  coal  and  coke 
form  the  efficient  fuel,  to  which  the  gas  is 
only  a  subsidiary  aid.  I  find  that  in  a  grate  I 
have,  of  moderate  size,  the  six  jets  when 
blazing  fully  on  will  consume  about  20  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour ;  but  this  is  only  excep¬ 
tionally  necessary,  to  light  or  quickly  to 
strengthen  the  fire ;  the  gas  is  often  shut  off 
entirely,  and  we  may  estimate  say  10  feet  as 
an  ample  average  ;  this  will  cost  in  London 
about  one  third  of  a  penny  per  hour. 

I  do  .  not  think  that  this  would  be  a  very 
high  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  named  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  large 
set-off  to  be  made  for  savings.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  use  to  a  large  extent  of 
coke,  which  is  more  economical  than  coal; 
and  then  there  is  much  economy  in  the 
saving  of  the  cinders ;  in  the  easy  regulation 
of  the  fire,  according  to  demands,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  keeping  it  low  ;  and,  still  more,  in 
the  power  of  extinguishing  it  when  not 
wanted,  with  the  option  of  lighting  it  again  at 
a  minute’s  notice.  These  savings  cannot  be 
put  in  definite  money  value,  but  they  will 
certainly  reduce  materially,  if  not  cancel 
entirely,  the  cost  of  the  gas' 

Some  people  have  thought  that  the  small 
holes  would  soon  be  stopped  up  by  fine  ash. 
Experience  negatives  this  fear,  and'  it  would 
seem  that  generally  the  current  of  gas  through 
them  suffices  to  keep  them  fairly  open.  It  is 
however,  desirable  to  have  a  bent  pricker  at 
hand  by  which  they  can  be  cleared  at  any 
moment ;  and  the  tube  itself  should  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  screw,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  off 
occasionally  to  be  cleaned,  or  may  be  renewed 
when  burnt  or  worn  away. 

To  sum  up : — 

The  addition  of  the  gas  aid  to  a  fire  gives 
many  great  advantages  for  comfort,  con- 
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venience,  and  usefulness  in  domestic  economy. 
It  is  no  patent,  no  monopoly  ;  it  requires 
no  new  grate,  but  only  a  small  addition  to 
the  ordinary  one,  which  any  good  gasfitter  can 
fix  quickly  and  at  small  expense. 

It  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
grate  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  increased  expenditure  for  gas  is  very 
small,  and  is  largely  compensated  for  by  in¬ 
creased  economy  of  fuel  in  many  ways. 

William  Pole. 

Athenesum  Club,  October,  1889. 


NOTES. 

HE  second  CongTess  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Art  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh 
next  week,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  in  the  Queen-street  Hall  at 
8.30  on  Monday  evening.  As  before,  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  divided  into  Sections  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Art ;  to 
which  is  added  “  Museums  and  National  and 
Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art,”  a  section 
the  scope  and  motives  of  which  seem  rather 
vague.  As  before,  “  combined  meetings  ’’  of 
sections  have  been  favoured  a  good  deal, 
whether  wisely  or  not  may  be  doubted. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  one  set  of  artists  to  take  more 
interest  in  the  work  of  another  set ; 
as  a  rule  painters  care  nothing  for 
sculpture  nor  sculptors  for  painting,  and 
both  are  indifferent  to  architecture.  The 
Friday  morning  combined  meeting  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture,  in  which  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding,  who  reads  the  first  paper,  is  to  speak 
of  the  “  Sources  of  Architectural  Expression  ” 
independent  of  aid  from  sculpture,  may  bring 
a  little  new  light  to  sculptors  as  to  what 
architecture  means,  which  most  of  them  have 
not  an  idea  of.  The  sculptors  will  have  their 
say  in  the  matter,  of  course,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  an  able  sculptor  whose 
efforts  to  decorate  a  great  building  have  been 
most  unworthily  treated  (not  by  architects, 
however,  who  have  supported  him).  Mr. 
Honeyman  and  Mr.  Whall  contribute  papers 
to  the  same  meeting  on  the  general  subject 
of  artistic  co-operation.  A  combined  meeting 
of  the  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Applied  Art 
sections  on  Thursday  treats  the  subject  of 
“  Function  of  Texture  in  the  Arts,”  a  subject 
the  significance  of  which  is  only,  we  might 
say,  of  rather  recent  discovery,  and  in  which 
architecture  certainly  is  also  to  some  extent 
concerned.  In  the  Architectural  section  on 
the  same  morning,  Mr.  Statham  is  to  discourse 
on  “  Architectural  Mouldings  ;  ”  Mr.  David 
MacGibbon  on  “  Scottish  National  Architec¬ 
ture,”  to  which,  as  our  readers  know,  he  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken  on 
the  “  Architectural  Education  of  the  Public,” 
a  subject  on  which  there  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  to  be  said.  On  Wednesday  morning  the 
subject  of  “  Municipal  Legislation  iu  re¬ 
ference  to  Architecture”  is  to  be  treated  of 
by  two  architects  who  certainly  ought 
to  know  something  about  it  viz.  Sir  James 
Gowans,  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Blashill,  the  Architect  to  the  London 
County  Council.  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Starkie 
Gardner  lecture  respectively  on  “  Dyeing,” 
“  Decoration  and  Illustration  of  Books,” 
“Bookbinding,”  and  “Application  of  Enamels 
in  Decoration.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Association  have  not  followed  the  lead  of  last 
year  in  securing  an  artist  as  President.  There 
seems  indeed  too  much  of  the  amateur  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  programme.  In  the  British 
Association,  of  which  the  National  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  claims  to  be  the  parallel,  it  is  a  sine 
qua  non  that  the  President  should  be  an 
eminent  man  of  science ;  and  the  President  of 
the  Art  Association  should  be  an  eminent 
artist, —painter,  sculptor,  or  architect. 

"Cl  ROM  an  advertisement  which  appears  in 
J-  our  columns  to-day,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  an  English 


company  to  repeat  the  folly  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best 
designs  for  a  tower  not  less  than  1,200  feet  in 
height,  and  a  jury  is  named  to  decide  on  their 
merits,  including  some  eminent  engineers  who 
we  should  have  thought  would  have  better 
consulted  their  own  position  and  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  by  keeping  aloof  from  so 
foolish  a  business.  If  it  were  a  scheme 
which  was  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  the  world 
when  completed,  it  would  be  a  different  thing ; 
but  we  take  it  the  matter  is  simply  a  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  The  experience  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  foolish  people  will  pay  enough  for 
the  amusement  of  going  up  an  abnormally 
high  tower  to  render  it  a  remunerative  in¬ 
vestment.  Possibly,  however,  the  “  Tower 
Company,  Limited,”  will  be  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  has  exhausted  so 
much  of  human  curiosity  on  the  subject  as 
would  furnish  an  adequate  return  for  the 
outlay.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  Englishmen 
following  the  lead  of  France  in  a  foolish 
piece  of  brag,  (which,  let  us  remind  them, 
was  universally  condemned  and  opposed  by 
the  most  educated  and  intellectual  section  of 
Frenchmen) ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
the  tower  built,  we  sincerely  hope  they  will 
lose  by  it. 


WE  publish  in  another  column  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  in¬ 
cluding  a  quotation  from  the  Law  Times,  in 
regard  to  a  recent  decision  of  Justices 
Denman  and  Hawkins  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  dissenting)  in  reference  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  as  to  the  permitted  projection  of  shop 
fronts  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the  building, 
and  whether  it  is  a  permission  to  encroach  to 
any  extent  on  the  public  footway.  The 
Court  ruled  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  Act  was  merely  to  legalise 
the  projection  of  woodwork  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall,  which  is  prohibited  in  other 
buildings.  The  Law  Times  thinks  the  decision 
wrong  and  regrettable;  and  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  Messrs.  Ilarston,  argue  that  sections 
xiv.  and  xxvi.  of  the  Building  Act,  read 
together,  only  amount  to  the  admission  of  wood¬ 
work  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  if  there  is 
ground  belonging  to  the  owner  on  which  it  can 
project.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  which  the  Law  Times 
seems  to  think  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
architectural  effect  of  our  streets.  We  should 
rather  think  the  contrary,  as  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  of  cradling  supposed  to  be 
necessary  in  front  of  shops  is  a  decided  gain. 
But  we  believe,  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  wording  of  section  xxvi.,  that  both  the 
Court  and  Messrs.  Harston  are  in  the  wrong 
as  to  the  original  intention  of  the  Act,  and 
that  it  did  intend  to  authorise  shops  to  en¬ 
croach,  to  the  limits  defined,  on  the  public 
footpath.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
enactment  is  thirty-five  years  old,  and  that 
when  it  was  made  there  was  a  general  belief 
that  no  shop  could  be  complete  without  its 
wooden  pilasters  and  cornice ;  and  we  believe 
the  concession  was  made  to  avoid  what  would 
be  thought  a  hardship  on  shopkeepers  who 
wanted  to  beautify  their  fronts  in  what  was 
then  considered  the  orthodox  way.  Otherwise, 
why  should  there  be  distinction  drawn  between 
the  amount  of  projection  allowed  in  a  street 
of  less  or  of  greater  width  than  30  ft.  ?  It 
was  a  very  undesirable  piece  of  legislation, 
and  we  are  glad  that  its  fortunately  ambiguous 
language  has  left  the  chance  for  a  judge  to 
practically  reverse  it ;  but  we  have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  original  intention  was  what 
Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Law  Times  believe  it 
to  have  been. 


THE  suggestion  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  in  his 
opening  address,  in  favour  of  more  systema¬ 
tised  co-operation  between  the  Association 
and  the  Institute,  has  often  been  made  before, 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  likely  now  than  at  any 
previous  time  to  develop  into  something  prac¬ 
tical.  Mr.  Stokes  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite 


.fied  in  his  recommendation  to  raise  the 
is  of  subscription  of  the  Association  ;  a 
which  would  at  once  put  much  greater 
er  for  good  into  its  hands  ;  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  in  a  very  different  position 
from  the  time  when  the  small  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea  was  settled  as  the  subscription. 
The  advantages  offered  by  the  Association  to 
its  members  are  immensely  greater  now  than 
formerly,  and  the  raising  of  the  subscription 
would  in  turn  enable  them  to  be  still  further 
extended,  especially  in  the  way  of  providing 
educational  lectures  by  competent  professors. 
As  Mr.  Stokes  implies,  the  Association  has 
now  arrived  at  that  degree  of  development 
and  complication  in  its  work  when  the  volun¬ 
tary  system  cannot  much  longer  be  depended 
upon ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  valuable 
educational  work  it  is  doing  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 


THE  Municipal  Engineer  of  Rome,  Signor 
Narducci,  has  completed  the  exploration 
and  cleansing  of  the  ancient  and  famous 
Cloaca  Maxima,  on  which  he  has  made  some 
important  studies  and  observations,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  did 
not  begin,  as  was  generally  believed,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  Forum,  but  under  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  in  the  very  spot  where 
the  last  excavations  were  made.  In  fact,  all 
the  water  coming  from  the  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Esquiline  hills  rims  into  the  Forum  of 
Augustus.  The  higher  part  of  the  great 
sewer,  which  has  been,  so  to  say,  recently 
discovered,  is  similar  to  the  lower  part  both 
in  size  and  shape  ;  the  interior  is  also  of  the 
same  construction,  being  built  of  volcanic 
tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Many  of  the  blocks  are  more  than  5  ft.  in 
length  and  3  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  covered 
with  vaulted  masonry,  and  the  whole  is  still 
in  such  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  that 
visitors  can  have  easy  access  to  the  newly- 
discovered  part,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleared. 


THE*  repairs  which  were  commenced  four 
months  ago  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  in 
Florence,  have  been  almost  brought  to  an 
end.  Many  pieces  of  pietra  serena,  forming 
parts  of  pillars,  of  ornaments,  and  of  the 
splendid  cornice,  have  been  replaced  by  new 
stone,  as  the  old  had  been  greatly  damaged 
by  frost  and  rain.  The  beautiful  bas-relief  of 
bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  deco¬ 
rated  the  pedestal  of  Perseus’s  statue,  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  Loggia,  has  been 
removed  to  the  National  Museum  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Podesta,  as  it  ‘was  exposed  to 
serious  danger  of  damage  in  its  first  position. 
A  bronze  copy,  cast  in  the  foundry  of  the 
brothers  Galli,  is  now  being  placed  in  the 
Loggia,  instead  of  the  original. 


COMMITTEE  of  the  town  of  Siena  is 
having  some  important  repairs  executed 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Francis,  built 
by  Agostino  and  Angelo  di  Siena  in  the  year 
1326.  The  church  was  barbarously  turned 
into  a  barrack  in  1859,  and  since  then  it  had 
been  abandoned  up  to  this  day.  The  present 
repairs  are  intended  to  restore  it  to  the  artistic 
splendour  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Anciently  the  citizens  of  Siena  who 
were  most  worthy  of  their  country’s  esteem 
were  buried  in  this  church.  The  new  scheme 
of  decoration  of  the  church  has  been  finished, 
many  windows  have  been  inserted  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  large  window  in  the 
choir,  which  was  executed  in  Germany.  Many 
of  the  chapels  are  also  undergoing  repair  at 
the  expense  of  the  families  connected  with 
their  history. _ 

IT  appears  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
fine  block  of  buildings  called  St. 
Andrew’s  Halls,  in  Glasgow,  to  the  un- 
prosperous  condition  of  which  we  referred 
in  a  paragraph  in  June  last,  remains  still 
undecided,  but  there  is  now  some  prospect 
that  the  property  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  permanent  public  institu¬ 
tion.  A  special  committee,  some  time  ago 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its 
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J:  bearings,  presented  at  last  week’s  Council 
j  meeting,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
a  strong  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 
1  purchase.  The  original  cost  for  building  and 
M  fitting  amounted  to  107,000/.,  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  offer  made  by  the  pro- 
|i  prietora,  along  with  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
ji  the  City  may  become  owner  at  an  outlay  of 
O'  something  under  40,000/.  It  will  be  necessary, 
V  before  the  purchase  can  be  carried  out,  to 

I  'Obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  the 
j;  Committee  have  recommended  that  the  Cor- 
ii  iporation,  in  applying  for  any  powers  prospec- 
I*1 ll  lively  required  by  them  during  next  session, 

II  should  include  this  matter  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Bl  Halls.  This  report  was  favourably  received 
•j  'by  the  full  Council.  Building  is  unwontedly 
j  I  active  in  Glasgow  at  present,  and  property 
[  values  have  risen  considerably  since  the  offer 
('  was  first  made,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
i  public  the  temptation  to  acquire  is  now  more 
"j:  powerful  than  it  originally  was.  The  main 

:  or  grand  hall  of  the  block  is  the  only  tho- 
i  roughly  suitable  place  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
s,  land  for  gatherings  of  the  first  rank,  political 
or  otherwise,  and  during  the  past  twelve  years 
(  it  has  been  the  scene  of  all  the  principal  occa- 
j<  sions  of  the  kind  arising  in  Glasgow.  The 
1  building  was  the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Sellars, 
j;  Architect  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  build- 
|  ings,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  Classic 
!  architecture. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  “A.  E.  H.,” 
sends  us  the  following  variation  on 
)|  the  County  Council  plan  for  a  new  street, 
}i  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  proposed 
9j  Alternative.  It  is  worth  consideration,  as  it 


I  provides  a  good  joining  into  the  Strand, 
i:  and  a  fine  site  for  a  new  building,  flanked 
(effectively  by  the  two  churches,  with  less 
| :  expensive  demolitions  near  the  Strand,  and 
:  taking  what  is  admitted  to  be  the  less  costly 
line  of  route  through  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields. 


I  milE  Paris  Exhibition  seems  to  be  more 
*-  than  keeping  up  its  success  to  the  last. 
The  *S 'emetine  des  Construct eurs  of  the  19  th 
"  gives  385,000  as  the  number  of  visitors  on  the 
!i  Sunday  preceding,  the  highest  number  of 
admissions  in  one  day  that  has  been  recorded, 
i  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  journal  that,  be¬ 

ll  aides  the  retention  in  their  present  position  of 


three  of  the  great  buildings — the  Palais  des 
Beaux- Arts,  the  Palais  des  Arts  Lib^raux  (of 
which  an  illustration  appears  in  our  present 
number),  and  the  Galerie  des  Machines,  there 
is  a  probability  that  some  of  the  minor  struc¬ 
tures,  though  they  will  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  may  be  permanently 
re-erected  elsewhere.  A  memorial  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
praying  them  to  obtain  from  the  State  the 
“  rustic  ”  pavilion  of  the  Forestry  Exhibition, 
to  be  erected  permanently  in  the  plain  of 
Daumesnil,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  as  a 
building  for  a  museum  of  specimens  of 
timber.  There  are  other  buildings  worth 
much  more  architecturally  than  this,  such  as 
the  pavilion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether. 

THE  collection  of  drawings  of  birds  by 
Mr.  Marks,  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  rooms,  is  mainly,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  the  result  of  frequent  morning 
visits  to  “  the  Zoo  ”  during  the  past  summer 
months.  It  is  therefore  a  collection  of 
sketches  made  in  a  brief  time  and  for  a 
special  object,  and  must  not  be  judged  as 
representing  the  artist’s  finished  work,  though 
here  and  there  are  some  drawings  more 
highly  finished  than  the  majority.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  a  charming  study  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  manner  as  well  as  the  plumage 
of  birds ;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  mostly 
only  indicated  broadly  and  not  treated 
in  minute  detail.  Among  the  very  best  are 
some  of  the  slighter  ones  done  on  brown 
paper,  especially  the  row  of  macaws  (31)  as 
we  have  all  seen  them  in  a  row  on  their  open- 
air  perches  at  the  Gardens.  The  swans  do 
not  seem  to  have  received  full  justice ;  the 
purity  of  their  plumage  is  hardly  conveyed, 
and  the  neck  of  the  swimming  one  in  No.  25 
looks  a  little  stiff  and  wooden,  though  of 
course  the  curve  in  which  the  swan’s  neck 
is  drawn  in  regulation  picture-book  illus¬ 
trations  is  a  convention,  and  not  the  ha¬ 
bitual  posture  of  the  neck.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  humour  of  the  humorous 
sketches  is  of  very  much  value,  except 
in  the  case  of  “A  Learned  Judge”  (10),  the 
Tantalus  Stork,  where  the  humour  is  that  of 
the  natural  expression  and  appearance  of  the 
bird,  and  would  strike  one  as  much  in  the  real 
animal  as  in  the  drawing.  “Dominicans  in 
Feathers  ”  (36)  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
Landseer  used  to  do  with  dogs,  putting  a 
grotesque  human  expression  into  them  which 
is  never  really  seen  in  life.  Mr.  Marks  did 
it  admirably  in  “  St.  Francis  Preaching  to 
the  Birds,”  but  it  was  hardly  worth  doing 
again.  A  remark  in  his  preface  is  worth 
note ;  a  protest  against  “  the  way  in  which 
drawing  is  taught  in  schools  and  academies.” 
“  Bitterly,”  says  the  artist,  “  have  I  lamented 
the  want  in  my  earlier  artistic  education  of 
being  set  to  draw  objects  in  motion,  or  to 
cultivate  the  memory  for  forms  and  lines.  In 
my  time,  at  least,  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  train  the  memory,  and  I  can  conceive  of 
no  system  more  baneful,  or  one  more  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  to  teach  a  student  how 
not  to  draw  in  the  larger  sense,  than  setting 
him  down  before  an  antique  statue,  and 
allowing  him  to  spend  weeks  and  even  months 
on  its  delineation?’ 


CIRCULARS  have  apparently  been  largely 
sent  round  to  the  architectural  profession 
during  the  last  week  or  two,  headed  “  O’Brien 
Thomas  &  Co.,”  drawing  attention  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “  high-class  marble  chimneypieces  ” 
which  the  firm  are  desirous  of  clearing  out 
in  order  to  make  room  for  other  works.  These 
are  to  be  offered  “  at  50  per  cent,  discount 
instead  of  the  usual  20  per  cent.,”  but  the 
real  point  of  the  statement  is  indicated  in  the 
closing  paragraph : 

“  The  offer  of  special  disc.  50  per  cent,  on  these 
few  lines  could  only  be  allowed  to  you  personally 
(or  to  a  builder)  as  we  never  charge  lower  than 
retail  prices  to  private  individuals.” 

If  this  were  addressed  to  persons  in  the  trade, 
it  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly  proper  and 
ordinary  form  of  business  advertisement ; 


but  as  a  circular  addressed  to  architects  it  is 
a  most  improper  one.  Such  an  offer  is  felt 
by  architects  of  position  and  repute  to  be  an 
insult,  as  it  is  in  reality  an  invitation  to  them 
to  throw  over  the  interests  of  their  clients 
and  to  act  in  the  tradesman’s  interest,  and 
(worse  still)  to  do  this  in  order  to  secure  a 
profit  for  themselves.  Any  architect  who 
did  that  would  be  acting  in  a  dishonourable 
and  unprofessional  manner.  If  the  firm  who 
have  sent  out  the  circular  referred  to  are  not 
aware  of  this,  they  will  perhaps  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  for  the  future.  If  they 
have  acted  through  mere  ignorance,  and  wish 
to  withdraw  their  circular  and  apologise  to 
the  architects  to  whom  they  have  sent  it,  they 
can  do  so  through  our  columns  next  week. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS.* 

Who  that  cares  for  his  profession,  and  has 
watched  the  varied  growth  of  its  numerous 
branches,  has  not  dwelt,  at  least  briefly,  upon 
the  subject  of  education  for  our  architects  of 
the  future,  and  has  not  perchance  smiled  as  he 
thought  how  hundreds  are  yearly  pitchlorked 
into  their  profession  with  little  or  no  special 
knowledge  of  its  requirements,  and  little  or  no 
aptitude  or  fitness  of  mind  for  the  special  calls 
which  will  inevitably  be  made  upon  their 
individuality. 

Architectural  practice  of  to-day  requires, 
perhap*  rather  more  than  in  times  gone  by, 
that  an  architect,  besides  being  an  artistic, 
should  be  eminently  a  practical,  man,— two 
qualities  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rarely 
found  in  the  followers  of  the  other  arts;  for 
although  our  architect  forefathers  were  great 
engineers  and  wonderful  constructors,  yet  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  they  had  to  contend 
with  the  thousand  and  one  troubles  and  trials 
of  the  modern  practitioner,  who  is  expected  to 
keep  at  his  finger-ends  all  manner  of  small 
details,  as  well  as  large,  connected  in  any  way 
with  his  profession. 

Ihe  architects  of  days  gone  by  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fine  fellows,  but  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  study  what  they  have  done,  or  left  to 
some  extent  undone,  and  go  and  in  our  simple 
way  do  likewise,  as  far  as  in  us  lies ;  but  we  must 
also  study  the  requirements  of  the  age  we  live 
and  move  in,  and  the  possibilities  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  certain  materials  and  things  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  small  things  are  required 
of  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  an 
architect ;  and  such  a  one  should  first  ask  him¬ 
self,  Do  I  possess  the  varied  qualifications 
required  of  me?  Have  I  anything  of  the 
artist  within  me?— that  is,  have  I  a  soul 
capable  of  being  touched  by  a  beautiful  sight, 
a  beautiful  sound,  or  a  beautiful  thought  ? 
Is  my  one  desire  to  throw  myself,  heart  and 
soul,  into  my  work  for  the  sake  of  the  work, 
and  for  the  love  of  the  work,  quite  forgetful 
of  self  ?  Have  I  a  love  for  overcoming 
difficulties?  Do  I  recognise  the  fact  that  I 
shall  be  called  upon  to  meet,  face  to  face,  un¬ 
aided,  practical  difficulties  in  construction,  that 
must  be  mastered  by  myself  and  not  delegated 
to  others  ? — that  common  sense,  above  all 
things,  will  be  required  of  me  ?— and  that  con¬ 
stant  observation  on  my  part  will  be  necessary, 
if  I  am  to  keep  myself  au  courant  with  the 
multifold  requirements  of  a  restless  age  ?  And, 
lastly,  he  should  ask  himself,  Can  I  think  out 
for  myself  the  best  way  of  meeting  certain 
given  requirements  with  readiness  ?  Can  I  grasp 
a  situation,  and  am  I  tolerably  clear-headed? 
If  the  aforesaid  young  man  can,  without  unduly 
taxing  the  elasticity  of  his  conscience,  answer 
in  the  affirmative  all  the  foregoing  questions, 
then  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  architectural 
profession,  not  otherwise. 

Having  entered  our  ranks,  however,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  his  technical  education  should  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once,  and  carefully  directed. 

Our  present  system  of  placing  a  young  man  in 
an  architect’s  office  as  a  pupil  is  an  excellent  one 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  not  quite  so  good. 
The  principal  is  generally  too  busy  to  give  much! 
if  any,  special  attention  to  his  pupil,  and  fre¬ 
quently  openly  tells  the  parents  of  his  would-be 

*  Delivered  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  at  the 
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pnpil  that  if  their  son  comes  into  his  office  he 
will  simply  have  to  shift  for  himself  and  “  pick 
up  ”  what  little  knowledge  he  can.  The  parents, 
knowing  no  better,  assume  it  is  all  right,  and 
article  their  son,  often  to  find  that  what  they 
were  told  is  too  true,  and  that  their  son  has 
indeed  to  “  pick  up  ”  what  he  can. 

The  Architectural  Association  was,  no  doubt, 
established  to  help  the  student,  both  in  his 
pupilage  and  in  his  subsequent  stage  of 
“  assistant,”  to  acquire  a  little  more  knowledge 
than  was  generally  to  be  learned  in  an  average 
office.  It  is  now,  however,  beginning  to  be  felt 
that  what  may  be  called  “  the  picking-up 
system  ”  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and,  in  order 
to  pass  the  examination  now  happily  established 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it 
is  necessary  to  acquire,  somehow  or  other,  con¬ 
siderably  more  knowledge  than  can  be  “  picked 
up  ”  in  an  ordinary  office.  The  Association  un¬ 
doubtedly  helps  considerably,  but  does  not  go 
so  far, — I  am  sorry  to  say, — towards  fulfilling 
this  very  desirable  object  as  I,  for  one,  should 
like  to  see. 

Now,  this  being  so, — and  as  I  am  addressing 
these  remarks  to  those  who  have  already  cast 
in  their  lot,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  happily 
or  unhappily,  with  numerous  other  of  their 
fellows  in  what  really  is  one  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
fessions  that  exists, — I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  as  I  feel  your  President  should,  to 
point  out  wherein  we  may  improve  ourselves, 
and  by  what  means  we  can  best  improve  those 
of  our  neighbours  who  are  open  to  improve¬ 
ment,  this  latter  being  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion.  For,  although  our  methods  may  be  open 
to  criticism  and  capable  of  improvement,  as 
I  shall  hope  presently  to  show,  yet  what 
other  profession  is  there  which  has  in  its  midst 
a  body  of  men,  doing  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
and  on  voluntary  principles,  the  education 
— or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work — of  the  profession  to  which  its 
members  belong  ?  But,  perhaps,  this  very  fact 
that  no  other  profession  works  on  our  lines  may 
tend  to  show  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be 
working  in  the  very  best  possible  way ;  as, 
although  a  minority  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
be  in  the  right,  yet  the  presumptive  evidence  is 
undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion.  However,  as  mere  self-praise  is  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  fouling  one’s  own  nest  is  equally 
objectionable,  I  will  simply  lay  before  you  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  the  working  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  more  particularly,  of  course,  upon  the 
serious  side  of  our  work,  for  although  our  Con¬ 
versazione  and  our  Soiree  help  to  draw  us  all 
closer  together,  yet  I  do  not  propose  to  examine 
that  side  of  our  programme  this  evening,  al¬ 
though  many  pleasant  and  useful  features  may, 
no  doubt,  be  found  in  it. 

But,  before  laying  these  thoughts  upon  pos¬ 
sible  improvements  in  the  Association  before 
you,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  things  as  we 
find  them,  as  changes,  however  desirable  they 
may  be,  cannot  be  worked  out  in  detail  and 
brought  to  perfection  without  occupying  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  We  must  there¬ 
fore,  content  ourselves  this  session  with  things 
as  they  are,  hoping  for  better  times  to  come 
with  another  session. 

Sitting  as  I  do,  and  have  done  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  on  your  Committee,  I  have 
naturally  heard  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of,  and  various  complaints  of  the 
shortcomings  in,  several  of  the  classes.  But  I 
can  tell  you  this  much,  that  where  the  members 
of  a  class  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  worked  hard  and  well,  they  have 
always  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
their  connexion  with  the  class.  Let  me, 
therefore,  recommend  each  one  of  you  to 
work  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  grumble  as  little 
as  you  can,  during  the  coming  session.  They 
say  that  a  man  is  never  really  happy  without  a 
grievance ;  then  make  up  your  minds  to  be  un¬ 
happy,— yet  to  work.  If  all  the  classes  to 
which  you  belong  do  not  happen  to  be  arranged 
exactly  as  you  like,  show  by  your  work  in  them 
that  you  are  capable  of  making  the  best  use  of 
such  advantages  as  are  laid  before  you,  and 
then,  if  you  will  think  the  matter  over,  submit 
your  views,  by  all  means,  to  the  Committee, 
showing  in  a  practical  way  how  you  consider 
such  and  such  class  could  be  improved,  and  I 
will  answer  for  the  Committee  that  such  views 
shall  receive  careful  and  prompt  consideration. 
But  you  must  not  forget  that  many  of  your 
Committee  are  busy  men,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
devote  more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  their 
time  to  the  affairs  of  this  Association . 


It  will  be  within  your  knowledge  that  a 
special  committee  has  been  recently  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  whole  working 
of  this  Association,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out 
in  what  direction  or  manner  it  can  be  improved 
and  developed.  I  take  it  that  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  this  Association  is  open  to 
considerable  improvement ;  otherwise,  how  is  it 
that,  when  a  member  wishes  to  go  up  for  the 
Institute  Examination, — for  which  our  course  is 
intended  to  be  a  direct  preparation, — we  find  that, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities 
ofEered  in  this  Association,  he  goes  to  a  private 
institution  to  obtain  the  instruction  he  requires  ? 
Surely,  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  really  carrying  out  the  work  it  has 
set  itself  to  do  1  This  special  committee  has 
not,  however,  got  very  far  with  its  labours,  yet 
I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  suggest  some 
considerable  alterations  in  our  methods  of 
working.  For  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that, 
besides  testing  the  individual  capabilities  of 
candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion,  the  Institute  Examination  is  also  testing 
tolerably  severely  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  candidates  derive  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  there  was  no  test  of  this 
sort,  we  could  continue  our  work  in  the  hope, 
and  with  the  belief,  that  we  were  doing  really 
good  work.  But  when  we  find  that  others  are 
before  us,  surely  it  is  time  to  put  our  house  in 
order.  What  particular  alterations  the  special 
committee  will  suggest,  no  one  knows,  and  time 
alone  will  show ;  but,  unless  something  toler¬ 
ably  drastic  and  complete  is  suggested  and 
carried  out,  I  very  much  fear  we  shall  find  that 
our  occupation,  little  by  little,  will  slip  away 
from  us.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  my 
misgivings  before  you  in  their  bald  simplicity  ; 
for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  boldly 
face  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  effect  improvements,  than  if  we 
only  half  acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  a  dark 
side  really  exists  at  all. 

Let  us  at  once  then  proceed  to  examine  our¬ 
selves  and  find  out  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and 
what  remedy,  if  any,  had  better  be  applied. 
Turning  to  our  “  Brown  Book,”  we  find  there  set 
forth  the  various  reasons  why  the  Association 
was  founded,  now  some  forty-seven  years  ago. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 1.  To  afford  facilities  for 
the  study  of  civil  architecture.  2.  To  advance 
the  profession.  3.  To  serve  as  a  medium  of 
friendly  communication  between  members  and 
others  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Looking  further, into  “methods”  and  “rules,” 
we  find  mention  of  papers  and  discussions,  of  a 
library,  of  classes  and  lectures,  and  of  visits  to 
works  and  buildings ;  but  we  see  no  mention  of 
salaries  or  fees  for  the  lecturers  and  visitors 
(although  we  do  find  that  something  over  £100 
a  year  is  given  by  the  Association  to  members 
attending  the  various  classes,  &c.).  Well,  and 
how  has  this  voluntary  system  answered  ?  Very 
satisfactorily,  will  be  the  reply  ;  and  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  deny  it, — up  to  a  certain  point.  So 
did  the  old  stocking,  but  it  has  given  way  to 
the  savings  bank  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
we  have  ourselves  now  reached  that  point  when 
we  ought  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
abandoning  our  trusty  old  friend  the  stocking, 
and  adopting  something  less  cramping,  realising 
a  little  better  results  on  the  capital  and  labour 
sunk  in  the  undertaking. 

In  its  early  days,  when  the  Association  num¬ 
bered  some  two  or  three  hundred  members,  our 
present  voluntary  system  may  have, — and  no 
doubt  did, — worked  admirably ;  but  since  then 
our  numbers  have  quadrupled,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  of  late  years  our  system  has  been 
strained  to  its  utmost,  and  has,  to  those  who 
look  closely  into  its  workings,  shown  evident 
signs  of  giving  way.  Now,  how  is  this  ?  Well, 
there  are  various  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  which 
I  will  give  you  one  by  one  ;  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  examine  these  reasons,  and  to  face  boldly 
whatever  conclusions  they  may  lead  you  to 
come  to.  If  you  will  do  this,  and  still  remain 
of  the  opinion  that  our  present  system  is  the 
best  we  can  adopt  under  the  circumstances, 
then  do  not  listen  to  any  suggested  changes. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  agree  with  me 
that  a  change  is  desirable,  then  I  shall  look  to 
every  one  of  you  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such 
a  change. 

1.  It  is  against  human  nature  to  give  away 
gratis  that  which  we  have  taken  some  time  and 
trouble  to  acquire  for  ourselves.  Some  disinte¬ 
rested  people  will  do  it,  no  doubt,  with  more  or 
less  regularity ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  does  not  come 
naturally  to  many  of  us.  My  views  may  be 


pronounced  sordid, — and  so  they  may  be ;  but 
men  must  live,  as  they  will  tell  you  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  am  simply  stating  facts  as  I  find 
them. 

2.  Neither  does  it  come  naturally  to  us  to 
value  at  their  true  value  those  things  which  we 
acquire  for  nothing,  or  with  next  to  no  trouble 
or  expense.  Getting  a  thing  for  nothing  induces 
us  to  value  it  accordingly. 

3.  In  the  voluntary  system,  we  almost  entirely 
lose  all  semblance  of  regular  system.  The 
man  who  gives  his  services  will  not  be  dictated 
to  by  another  who  is  only  acting  in  a  similar 
capacity ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  what  we 
can  get,  in  the  way  it  is  offered,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful.  If,  however,  you  were  to  pay  your  in¬ 
structors,  your  committee  could  decide  what 
was  required,  and  request  the  lecturers  or  visitors' 
to  act  accordingly. 

4.  In  casting  about  for  voluntary  helpers  in 
a  field  naturally  somewhat  limited, — for,  as  T 
have  already  told  you,  even  visitors  and  lecturers 
must  live,  and,  in  order  to  live,  must  look  for  a 
quid  pro  quo ,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the 
time  and  labour  spent  in  or  upon  a  class  or 
course  of  lectures, — as  a  natural  result,  the 
powers  that  be  have  sometimes  to  appoint 
men  who  might  not  be  considered  the  most 
suitable  if  there  were  a  salary  attached  to  the. 
post. 

5.  In  order  to  obtain  suitable  visitors  for 
most  of  the  classes,  it  was  arranged  some  few 
years  back  that  each  visitor  should  only  be 
asked  to  attend  on  two  or  three  evenings 
during  a  session.  This  had  the  desired  effect 
of  inducing  men  to  become  visitors ;  but  has  it 
not  had  this  bad  effect  upon  the  classes, — that 
the  visitors  individually  never  get  to  know  the- 
members  of  a  class,  and  the  members  of  a  class 
never  know  their  visitor? — continuity  being 
thus  lost,  loss  of  interest  is  the  result,  since  the 
class  practically  degenerates  into  a  series  of 
independent  meetings. 

6.  In  our  voluntary  system  we  work  the 
willing  horse,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  unreasonably  and  unfairly  with  his- 
private  prospects.  It  is  to  our  honorary  secre¬ 
taries  that  I  more  particularly  refer.  How  they 
get  through  their  work  in  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  do  I  cannot  conceive,  and  I  do- 
not  even  wish  to  suggest  that  the  work  could  be 
better  done, — as  I  know  it  could  not.  But  I  do 
wish  to  assert  that  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to- 
expect  any  man  to  give  up  his  time,  often  whole 
days  together,  in  the  way  that  our  secretaries- 
are  apparently  expected  to  do.  Some  of  our 
other  officers  have  very  hard  work  to  do,  and, 

their  credit,  manage  to  get  through  it 
admirably;  but  our  honorary  secretaries  are 
overworked,  and  should  be  relieved  without 
delay. 

Having  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  reasons  why, 
in  my  opinion,  the  voluntary  system  is  open  to- 
objection,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  your  past  Presidents  have  dwelt  in 
their  opening  addresses  upon  the  fact  that  our 
system  was  capable  of  considerable  improvement, 
and  hinted,  more  or  less  strongly,  that  some 
serious  steps  should  be  taken  to  achieve  such- 
improvement, — Mr.  Gotch  calling  “  our  present 
system  of  teaching  a  stop-gap,  and  desiring  that 
the  function  now  fulfilled  by  the  Architectural 
Association  on  the  voluntary  system  should 
devolve  upon  an  authority  recognised  by  the 
profession,”  and  Mr.  Slater  “  doubting  whether 
voluntary  work  is  adequate  or  the  best.” 

I  should  here  like  to  remind  you  also  of  the 
fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  find  it  to  our  interest 
to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  elementary 
education  of  the  community.  Therefore,  should 
not  the  smaller  we ,  as  a  profession,  recognise  the 
desirability  of  becoming  responsible  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  education  of  our  students.  I  do  not  mean 
that  simply  we,  as  an  Association,  should  do- 
what  little  we  can,  but  I  mean  that  the  whole 
profession,  through  its  representative  body  or 
bodies,  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  do¬ 
its  utmost  to  forward  architectural  education. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is- 
the  one  body  that  represents,  far  more  than  any 
other  body  in  the  three  kingdoms,  our  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  what  do  we  find  it  doing  for 
education  ?  It  certainly  has  instituted  a  series 
of  examinations  for  those  who  wish  to  join  its 
ranks ;  and  it  hopes  by  so  doing  that  in  time 
membership  of  the  Institute  will  carry  more 
weight  with  it ;  and  that,  recognising  this  to  be- 
the  case,  the  public  will  look  more  and  more  to 
the  Institute  for  information  and  guidance  in. 
matters  architectural.  This,  of  course,  all 
tends  indirectly  to  raise  the  tone,  and  also  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  profession  ;  but  it 
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is  not  in  itself  education.  Therefore,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  Institute  as  a  body  is  doing 
nothing  directly  to  educate  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  It  has,  however, 
lately  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of 
members, — or  rather  revived  an  old  one, — viz., 
'“Students”;  but,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  from 
~what  it  makes  known  to  the  public,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  does  not  at  present,  at  any  rate,  propose  to 
instruct  (!)  these  students  in  any  way,  but 
simply  to  examine  them  at  certain  stated 
intervals.* 

Now,  as  we  recognise  fully  the  importance  of 
making  our  body  as  thoroughly  representative 
and  efficient  as  possible,  and  being  by  expe¬ 
rience  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  feeling  that  the  support,  both 
moral  and  otherwise,  of  the  elder  body  in  the 
'profession  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us, 
should  we  not  approach  them  on  the  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  their  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  this  great  work  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Street  was  in  his  latter  days 
■anxious  to  see  our  Association  and  the  Institute 
working  more  together,  instead  of  in  separate 
.grooves,  as  they  now  are,  and  in  his  admirable 
opening  address  to  the  Institute  in  1881  he 
.referred  to  the  subject  at  some  length,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  being  short  extracts  from  his  remarks: — 

“  The  Architectural  Association  is  in  so  many  respects 
working  in  a  groove  which  runs  parallel  to  our  own,  that 
I  can  never  avoid  feeling  that  some  means  might  and  ought 

to  be  devised  for  enabling  that  active  body  to  join  us . 

Surely  some  plan  might  be  devised  by  which  our  juniors 
might,  under  their  own  government,  be  training  them¬ 
selves  until  they  gradually  fall  into  their  places  among 
us.  ....  I  should,  above  ull  things,  like  to  see  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  us,  established  together,  with  full  liberty  of 
self-government  as  to  all  those  educational  arrangements 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  manage  admirably  and 

prize  much . What  chance  there  may  be  of  doing 

anything  in  this  direction  I  know  not,  but  nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  during  my  term  of  office 
than  having  to  assist  in  any  such  fusion  of  the  two  bodies 
as  might  be  found  practicable.” 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  Street’s  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  received  with  favour  by  the 
Association  at  the  time,  and  that  the  matter 
was  dropped.  But  that  was  eight  years  ago, 
and  since  then  some  of  our  leading  members 
who  were  at  the  time  opposed  to  the  idea  have 
changed  their  views  on  the  Subject,  and  now  see 
that  considerable  advantages  might  be  derived 
by  following  some  such  scheme  as  Street  pro¬ 
posed.  We  also  must  not  forget  to  allow  for 
eight  years'  change  in  the  two  bodies  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  situation. 
What  was  then  desirable  is  now  doubly  so,  for 
the  reason  that  architectural  education  is  recog¬ 
nised  now  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  than 
ever. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Institute,  as  the 
acknowledged  representative  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  is  the  proper  executive  for  carrying 
out  whatever  work  the  interests  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  large  call  for,— educational  or  otherwise. 
But  if  it  will  acknowledge  and  help  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  such  a  way  as  to  practically  endow  it 
with  the  authority  of  the  whole  profession,  then 
the  Institute  might  be  said  to  be,  at  any  rate, 
contributing  very  largely  to  the  work  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education. 

The  Architectural  Association  has  hitherto 
been  the  chief,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  London,  I 
may  say  the  only  educational  society  in  the 
profession.  Now,  as  the  Institute  is  evidently 
Alive  to  the  importance  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  are  clearly  of  the  same  opinion, 
would  it  not  be  well  if  the  two  bodies  could  join 
.hands  and  work  together,  instead  of  separately, 
for  this  their  common  object  ?  By  so  doing,  I 
believe  they  would  form  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  and  effectually  maintaining,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  architectural  training,  based 
upon  experience  in  such  work,  and  endowed 
with  the  moral  and  material  support  of  our 
whole  profession. 

The  Association,  as  an  independent  society, 
would,  of  course,  still  continue  to  do  good 
work,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  the 
Institute  would  not  have  to  apply  for  any  new 
charters ;  we  should  simply  undertake  to  do 
conjointly  what  it  would  be  much  harder  and 
more  inconvenient  to  do  separately  with  equal 
efficacy,  viz.,  forward  the  technical  education  of 
•our  profession. 


*  It  appears  to  ua  very  questionable  whether  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  called  upon  to  be,  or  could  by  any  possibility  be,  a 
teaching  body.  It  waB  not  founded  with  any  such  object. 
There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  its  position  in  this  respect. 
It  is  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  University  of 
London,  which  is  a  purely  examining  body.  The  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  neither  (in  the  strict  sense)  a 
teaching  nor  an  examining  body,  but  it  nevertheless  exer¬ 
cises  a  great  influence  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ability. — Ed, 


The  reasons  for  our  working  together  for 
educational  purposes  being  that  we  find  the 
task  has  outgrown  our  voluntary  efforts,  and 
they  presumably  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  further  than  they  can  do  simply  by 
the  system  of  examinations  now  coming  into 
operation. 

Having  suggested  that  the  Institute  and  the 
Association  should  work  more  together  in  the 
future,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  what  ad¬ 
vantages  would  accrue  to  us  from  such  an 
arrangement.  But,  first  of  all,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  that  the  Institute  should 
agree  to  work  with  us.  They  might  decline  in 
’89  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  as  we  did  in 
’81  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  but  I 
hope  and  believe  they  would  not  come  to  any 
such  conclusion. 

In  appointing  bur  visitors  and  lecturers,  we 
should,  if  we  were  working  with  the  Institute, 
be  able  to  draw  them  from  either  our  own  list 
of  members  or  from  theirs ;  and,  besides  this, 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  them  fees, — 
as  I  shall  point  out  presently, — which,  if  not 
adequate  in  themselves  all  at  once  to  repay  the 
lecturers  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  expended, 
yet  might  make  it  worth  their  while  to  accept 
such  posts,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  such  offices  were  filled  by  the  nominees 
of  both  the  Association  and  the  Institute,  thus 
reflecting  a  certain  distinction  upon  the  holder 
thereof.  It  would  be  considerably  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  if  we  could  thus  get  a  stronger  list  of 
visitors  and  lecturers  to  help  in  the  Association. 
Men  who  have  a  gift  for,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  make  a  business  of,  teaching  are  much  wanted 
in  our  profession,  and  such  a  body  of  men  might 
be  called  into  existence  under  some  such  system 
as  I  am  suggesting. 

Again  with  the  Institute  to  help  us,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  collect  enough 
money,  either  in  capital  to  endow  certain 
Chairs,  or  in  yearly  subscriptions,  to  support 
the  same.  In  our  city  we  have  numerous  very 
wealthy  companies  which  exist  ostensibly  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  trades.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  Worshipful  Company  of  British 
Architects,  but  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  the 
companies  that  do  exist — viz.,  the  Ironmongers, 
the  Blacksmiths,  the  Dyers,  the  Glaziers,  the 
Goldsmiths,  the  Plumbers,  the  Carpenters,  the 
Paperstainers,  the  Plasterers,  the  Turners,  the 
Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  &c.,  &c., — that  it  really 
is  to  the  architect  to  whom  they  look  for  good 
designs  and  good  construction,  surely  they 
might  assist  in  educating  the  man  to  whom 
they  eventually  turn  for  help.  What  is  the  use 
of  registering  a  plumber  if  an  architect  designs 
bad  plumbing,  and  will  have  it  carried  out  ?  or 
of  giving  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  a  car¬ 
penter  if  the  architect  provides  him  with  a  de¬ 
sign  unsuited  to  the  material  in  which  it  is  to 
be  executed  ?  There  must  also  be  many  in  the 
profession  who  would  help  us  if  they  felt  confi¬ 
dence  in  us  ;  and  I  maintain  that  greater  confi¬ 
dence  would  be  placed  in  us  if  it  were  known 
that  the  Institute  was  in  some  way  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  us. 

We  might  also  reasonably  expect  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  help  us  with  its  purse,  for,  although  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  at  present  the  Institute 
is  not  too  well  off,  yet,  with  a  little  judicious 
saving  in  its  expenditure,  it  might  find  that  it 
could  help  pretty  effectually.  And  I  fancy  that 
if  the  Institute  felt  that  we  should  be  glad  of 
its  assistance,  it  would  very  soon  be  able  to 
offer  us  such  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  funds 
to  pay  lecturers’  fees  for  certain  courses  of 
lectures,  and  in  all  likelihood  all  they  would 
require  in  return  would  be  to  have  some  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  such  lecturers,  leaving 
all  matters  of  detail  in  the  hands  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  lecturers. 

Having  pointed  out  how  we  should  gain  by 
being  recognised  and  helped  by  the  Institute, 
I  will  direct  your  attention  to  what  we  should 
do  for  ourselves  in  the  way  of  raising  funds, — 
for  funds  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to  carry  on 
our  work  in  a  satisfactory,  and  not  merely  in  an 
amateurish  manner.  Letters  on  the  subject  of 
raising  money  for  the  Association  have  appeared 
of  late  in  the  professional  papers  and  in  our 
own  Notes;  but,  though  I  admire  the  writer’s 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  I  cannot  agree  with  all 
his  views  on  this  subject.  However,  if  he  can 
only  enable  us  to  raise  half  the  sum  he  men¬ 
tions,  we  shall  do  very  well  indeed  to  begin 
with. 

But,  before  asking  others, — except  perhaps 
the  Institute, — to  help  us,  I  think  we  certainly 
ought  to  show  that  we  are  in  earnest  ourselves, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  we  should  raise  our 


annual  subscription  to  a  guinea.  Our  present 
subscription  of  half-a-guinea  is  quite  inadequate 
to  carry  on  all  the  works  we  now  have  in  hand. 
It  is  also  ridiculously  small  when  compared  to 
the  subscriptions  paid  to  other  somewhat 
similar  professional  societies.  .  .  . 

With  more  funds  at  our  disposal  the  library 
might  be  improved.  We  have,  no  doubt,  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books,  but  we  should 
possess  many  more  duplicate  copies  of  the  recog¬ 
nised  text-books  of  the  profession.  Besides 
this,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  able  to  open  the 
doors  of  cur  library  for  more  than  the  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  which  they  are  now  open. 
And  if  a  series  of  afternoon  classes  could  be 
established,  which  members  who  were  in  their 
articles,  or  who  happened  to  have  time  at  their 
disposal,  could  attend,  it  would  be  no  incon¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  many  of  our  members, 
who  are  expected  at  present  to  cram  all  the 
work  they  do  at  the  Association  in  as  over¬ 
time . 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  drawing-school 
would  also  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  would  require  considerably  more 
funds  to  keep  up  than  are  at  present  available. 
And  that  something  of  this  sort  is  required  I 
feel  quite  certain. 

I  have  now  shown  you,  as  far  as  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal  will  allow  me,  the  defects 
of  our  present  voluntary  system.  I  have  tried 
to  insist  that  if  we  are  to  pose  before  the  world 
as  a  teaching  body  we  should  adopt  more 
efficient  methods  than  our  present  ones,  and  I 
have  given  you  the  opinions  of  seme  others  on 
this  subject.  I  have  likewise  tried  to  show  you 
the  folly  of  our  trying  single-handed  to  cope 
with  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  and 
have  suggested  that  we  should, — with  the  ircon- 
currence, — work  with,  and  obtain  the  assistance 
of,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
this  work.  I  have  shown  you  how  we  should 
gain  by  accepting  the  assistance  of  the  one 
body  that  really  represents  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion.  I  have  suggested  ways  for  obtaining 
funds,  for  carrying  out  various  improvements, 
and  also  for  systematising,  consolidating, 
and  thereby  greatly  strengthening  the  work  we 
are  now  doing  in  the  profession.  I  have  pointed 
out  in  these  suggested  means  for  raising  funds 
that  we  may  confidently  look  for  help  to  others, 
but  insisted  that  we  ought  to  show  that  we 
ourselves  are  in  earnest  by  first  doing  what  is 
obviously  necessary, — viz.,  raising  our  annual 
subscription ;  and,  having  done  all  this  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  now  call  upon  each  one  of 
you,  as  members  of  this  Association,  upon  each 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  as  belonging  to  the  one  body  that  really 
represents  the  profession  at  large,  and  also  upon 
every  architect  outside  these  two  societies  who 
has  the  smallest  degree  of  sympathy  with  our 
undertaking  and  love  for  his  profession,  to 
unite  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability  help  for¬ 
ward  the  great  cause  of  architectual  education. 

[For  some  notes  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  see  p.  295.] 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  30,  and 
Thursday,  October  31,  at  25,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  half-past  seven  on 
each  evening,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Charles 
Cochrane.  The  following  papers  will  be  read 
and  discussed,  as  far  as  time  permits : — (1) 
“  On  the  Results  of  Blast-Furnace  Practice  with 
Lime  instead  of  Limestone  as  Flux,”  by  the 
President ;  (2)  “  Description  of  a  Rotary 

Machine  for  Making  Block-Bottomed  Paper 
Bags,”  by  Mr.  Job  Duerden,  of  Burnley,  com¬ 
municated  through  Mr.  Henry  Chapman ;  and 
(3)  “  Further  Experiments  on  Condensation  and 
Re- Evaporation  of  Steam  in  a  Jacketed 
Cy Under,”  by  Major  Thomas  English,  R.E., 
Superintendent,  Royal  Carriage  Department, 
Woolwich. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  —The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen,  having  satisfied  the  exa¬ 
miners  at  the  examination  held  in  London  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  have  been  granted  certi¬ 
ficates  of  competency  by  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  viz.  Messrs.  Miles  Aspinall, 
Cardiff  ;  Henry  Bucknall,  Stratford-on-Avon ; 
F.  S.  B.  Gaffney,  Athleague  ;  H.  S.  Noakes, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  T.  Preston,  Bradford;  and 
T.  Thomas,  Neath.  The  next  examination  will 
be  held  in  London  in  April,  1890. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

Tenders  for  New  Building  Works.  —  The 
Asylums  Committee  presented  the  following 
report,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  moved  by 
Mr.  P.  M.  Martineau,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  : — 

“  Your  Committee  have  to  report  the  steps 
which  they  have  taken  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  June  25  last, 
authorising  them  to  provide  additional  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  County  Asylum  for  pauper 
lunatics  at  Cane-hill,  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  by  the 
enlargement  of  such  Asylum,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  in  accordance  with  the  estimate 
already  approved  by  the  Council. 

Your  Committee  caused  advertisements  to  be 
issued,  inviting  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
the  works,  and  they  have  received  the  following 
tenders : — 


Mr.  H.  Lovntt,  Wolverhampton  . £96,000 

Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  Bow,  E .  89,917 

Mr.  E  Gabhutt,  Liverpool .  88,950 

Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster, 

S.W . 88,361 

Mr.  B  E.  Nightingale,  Albert-embank¬ 
ment,  8.E .  83,985 

Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  Pimlico,  S.W .  82,447 

Mr.  John  Pell,  Leamington  .  80,600 

Messrs,  8.  &  W.  Pattinson,  Whitehall, 

S.W .  80,319 

Messrs.  J.  Longley  &  Co.,  Crawley, 

8ussex  .  79,960 

Messrs.  W.  Brass  &  Son,  No.  47,  Old- 
street,  E.C.*  .  79,763 


Your  Committee  have  caused  careful  inquiry 
to  be  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  several  of  the 
firms  to  carry  out  works  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  those  in  question,  and  they  recom¬ 
mend — ‘  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  Brass 
&  Son  for  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the 
extension  of  Cane-hill  Asylum,  for  the  sum  of 
79,763 1,  be  accepted.’ 

Your  Committee  have  also  to  report  the 
steps  which  they  have  taken  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  June  25  last,  authorising 
tbem  to  provide  an  additional  Asylum  by  the 
completion  of  the  Asylum  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Claybury,  Essex. 

Your  Committee  have  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  superstructure,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £370,000,  which  they  have  furnished  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  that  Committee  for  the  approval  of 
the  Council. 

Your  Committee  have  caused  advertisements 
to  be  issued,  inviting  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  superstructure,  and  they  have  received  the 
following  tenders :  — 


"  unriuampura . .  A,0//,03'J 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Trollope  &  Sous,  Pimlico, 

8-W.  377,600 

Mr.  J.  Fell,  Leamington  .  368,300 

Mr.  B.  E  Nightingale,  Albert-Embank¬ 
ment,  S.E  .  361,481 

Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster. 

S.W.  ’ 


Longley  &  Co.,  Crawiey, 


350,880 


Messrs.  „ 

Sussex  .  o*»,uoo 

Messrs.  R.  I'leill  4  Sons,  Manchester .  346,519 

Messrs.  Perry  &  C».,  Bow,  E .  313,627 

Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico,  S.W .  338,333 

Mr.  E.  Gabhutt  Liverpool  .  337  945 

Messrs.  W.  Brass  &  Son,  No.  47,  Old- 

street,  E.C .  337  777 

Messrs.  S.  &  W.  Pattinson,  Whitehaii’  * 

,,8-W-  "u-  . .  335,975 

Messrs.  Belham  &  Co.,  No.  156 

Buckingham-palace-road,  S.W . ’  259  000 

Your  Committee  have  received  a  letter  fro 
Messrs.  Belham  Sc  Co.,  withdrawing  the 
tender,  and  stating  that  they  had  made 
serious  mistake  of  about  70.000Z.  in  it. 

Your  Committee  have  caused  careful  inquii 
to  be  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  firn 
whose  tenders  were  lowest  to  carry  out  a  woi 
of  such  magnitude,  and  they  recommend, - 
‘  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  E.  Gabbutt,  for  tl 
execution  of  the  work  of  erecting  the  supe 
structure  of  the  Asylum  at  Claybury,  for  tl 
sum  of  337.945Z ,  be  accepted.’” 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  i 
which,  with  regard  to  the  first  recommendatic 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  John  Burns  moved  thi 
it  be  referred  back  for  further  consideration,  c 
the  ground  that  Messrs.  Brass  &  Son  did  n< 
pay  their  workmen  in  several  branches  ■ 
buildiDg  work  the  minimum  standard  rate  ■ 
wages  which  obtained  in  the  London  buildir 
trade,  some  of  their  men,  he  asserted,  heir 
paid  1<U,  2d.  per  hour  less  than  tl 


v  .  ",e.  ha7°  rever'ed  order  of  this  and  the  follov 
list  of  tenders  as  they  appear  in  the  Committee’s  rep 
wherein  the  lowest  tenders  appear  at  the  tops  of  the  li 


recognised  London  rates.  In  answer  to  this 
and  other  charges  made  against  Messrs.  Brass  Sc 
Son  by  Councillor  Burns,  other  Councillors 
pointed  out  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  would  have  to  be  signed  by  Messrs.  Brass 
Sc  Son,  that  firm  would  be  pledged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Council  and  the  workmen. 
Eventually  it  was  resolved  to  refer  back  for 
further  consideration  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  Then 
arose  a  long  discussion  as  to  why  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Gabbutt’s  tender,  when,  excluding  Messrs.  Bel¬ 
ham  &  Co.’s  tender,  which  was  withdrawn, 
there  were  two  other  tenders  lower  than  Mr. 
Gabbutt’s.  Why,  it  was  asked  by  some  Coun¬ 
cillors,  was  Messrs.  Pattinson’s  tender  to  be 
passed  over  in  favour  of  one  amounting  to 
2.000Z.  more  ?  Other  Councillors  argued  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
London  firm, — either  Messrs.  Brass  or  Messrs. 
Pattinson.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Messrs. 
Pattinson  were  in  reality  a  country  firm,  having 
only  an  office  in  London.  Mr.  Councillor  Mar¬ 
tineau,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  stated  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  recommend  Mr. 
Gabbutt’s  tender  for  acceptance.  With  regard  to 
Messrs.  Brass  &  Son’s  tender,  the  Committee  did 
not  know  that  that  firm  had  tendered  for  the 
larger  work  at  Claybury  until  after  they  had 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  their  tender  for 
the  work  at  Cane-hill  Asylum,  and,  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  disparagement  of  Messrs.  Brass  Sc  Son’s 
ability  to  carry  out  the  work,  they  (the  Com¬ 
mittee)  thought  it  would  be  undesirable  that 
one  firm  should  have  both  contracts.  With 
regard  to  the  Committee’s  preference  of  Mr. 
Gabbutt’s  tender  over  Messrs.  Pattinson’s,  Mr. 
Martineau  explained  that,  without  implying  any 
reflection  or  imputation  upon  Messrs.  Pattinsons’ 
ability  and  respectability,  the  Committee  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,, 
that  Messrs.  Gabbutt’s  was  the  tender 
to  be  preferred,  even  although  it  was 
2000 Z.  higher  than  Messrs.  Pattinson’s.  In 
the  course  of  farther  discussion,  several  mem¬ 
bers  urged  that  the  work  ought  to  be  given 
to  a  London  firm,  on  the  ground  that  as  London 
ratepayers  would  find  the  money,  London  trade 
ought  to  benefit  by  finding  the  labour  and 
materials  for  the  work.  It  was  suggested  that 
Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell’s  tender,  which  was  only 
about  400Z.  more  than  Mr.  Gabbutt’s,  ought  to 
be  accepted  on  this  ground.  Several  members 
of  the  Council  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
Protectionist  view  of  the  matter  could  not  be 
entertained,  seeing  that  the  Council  had  laid 
down  the  principle  of  inviting  open  tenders, 
without  any  limitation  to  London  firms.  Several 
members  of  the  Council,  in  continuing  the  discus¬ 
sion,  expressed  surprise  that  for  such  large  works 
the  tenders  were  so  few  in  number.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  replied  that  the  paucity  of  tenders  was  due 
to  the  extremely  onerous, — the  too-onerous,  as 
they  thought, — conditions  of  contract.  A  large 
sum  (20.000Z.)  was  demanded  as  surety  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  work  ;  moreover,  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  firms  in  the 
building  trade  refused  to  compete  in  competi¬ 
tions  open  to  everybody,  and  others  objected  to 
be  bound  by  the  wages  clause.  An  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  ./Eneas  Smith,  to  refer  the  matter1 
back  to  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  re¬ 
advertise  for  fresh  tenders,  was  lost  by  74  votes 
to  24.  Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.,  moved  another 
amendment,  simply  referring  the  matter  back  to 
the  Committee  for  reconsideration,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  the  work  could  not  be  given 
to  a  London  builder.  This  amendment  was  lost 
by  three  votes,— 39  against  to  36  for.  The 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendation,  accepting  Mr.  Gabbutt’s 
tender,  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Inspection  of  House  Brains.  —  The  Main 
Drainage  Committee  presented  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  “  That  application  be  made  by  the 
Council  in  the  next  session  for  the  following 
powers : — 1.  To  provide  for  periodical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  drains  under  houses,  by  Vestries  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards,  and  for  the  execution  of  such 
works  by  them  as  upon  such  inspection  or 
otherwise  may  in  their  judgment  seem  neces¬ 
sary  ;  a  clause  to  be  included  requiring  that 
means  shall  be  provided  for  inspecting  and 
testing  house  drains.  2.  To  prevent  the  con¬ 
struction  of  basements  below  the  level  of 
sewers,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 
3.  To  prevent  buildings  beiDg  erected  in  places 
where  there  are  no  sewers,  except  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council.” 

These  recommendations  gave  rise  to  some 


discussion,  it  being  contended  that  the  Ves¬ 
tries  already  had  the  powers  sought  for  in 
Clause  1,  and  that  some  of  them,  Kensington, 
for  example,  exercised  those  powers.  Mr. 
Councillor  Brereton  supported  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  powers  were  inadequate  and  inopera¬ 
tive.  The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

The  Alleged  Breach  of  Contract  by  a  Con¬ 
tractor. — It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
months  ago*  the  contractor  for  the  new  sewage 
outfall  works  at  Crossness,  Mr.  William  Web¬ 
ster,  was  stated  in  a  report  of  the  Main  Drain¬ 
age  Committee  to  have  committed  a  breach  of 
contract  by  having  “  practically  sub-let  ”  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work, — viz.,  the  brickwork,  and  the 
Committee  then  recommended  that  the  penalty 
provided  in  reference  to  this  matter  (£500)  be 
enforced.  By  forty-seven  votes  to  thirty-eight, 
however,  it  was  then  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  Committee  for  further  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Committee,  having  been  sitting 
upon  the  matter  since  May,  now  reported  as 
follows : — 

“Questions  having  arisen  in  respect  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  precipitation  works  at  the 
Crossness  Pumping  Station,  your  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  to  the  Council  on  April  30 
last.  The  matter  was,  however,  referred  back 
to  your  Committee  with  instructions  to  take 
evidence,  and  they  therefore  invited  the  atten¬ 
dance  of— (1)  A  deputation  from  the  Building 
Trades  Committee.  (2)  Mr.  Webster,  the  con¬ 
tractor,  with  whom  came  Mr.  Hunter  Jones,  his 
agent,  who  spoke  as  and  for  Mr.  Webster. 
Your  Committee  also  requested  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Hart  Bennett,  one  of  the  Council’s  assistant 
engineers,  and  Mr.  Houghton,  the  superintendent 
at  Crossness,  together  with  the  four  clerks  of 
works.  The  transcript  of  the  shorthand  writer’s 
notes  of  the  evidence  is  in  the  office,  and  can  be 
seen  upon  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council.  Your  Committee  have  now  to  report, 
as  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  that  the  contractor 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  two  foremen, 
who  receive  a  premium  on  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  addition  to  time  wage,  but  your  Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  consider  that  this  amounts  to  sab- 
letting.  They  therefore  recommend  ‘  That  no 
further  action  be  taken  in  the  matter.’  ” 

Along  discussion  arose  on  this  matter,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  who  moved 
the  following  amendment :  “  That  the  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  alleged  sub-contracting  or 
letting  of  labour  upon  brickwork  at  Crossness 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  report  as 
to  whether  the  practice  alleged  to  have  been 
adopted  should  be  sanctioned  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  contracts  with  the  Council.’’  Mr. 
Arnold  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  speak  in 
an  adverse  sense  upon  the  recommendation  of  a. 
Committee  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member,  but  his  own  opinion,  formed  after  the 
inquiry,  was  that  the  arrangement  with  the- 
foremen  was  in  effect  a  sub-letting,  although  it 
was  spoken  of  as  a  “  bonus  ”  to  them.  It 
was  stated  that  the  same  practice  had  been 
winked  at  for  twenty  years  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ;  but  the  Council  were  not  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  he  thought 
it  behoved  the  Council  to  see  that  the  clauses 
in  their  contracts  were  strictly  and  entirely 
adhered  to. 

Several  members  expressed  doubt  as  bo 
whether  the  practice  referred  to  was  within 
the  legal  definition  of  sub-letting  or  sub¬ 
contracting,  Mr.  Horsley  stating  that  the  late 
Mr.  Firth’s  opinion  was  that  it  was  not.  Even¬ 
tually  the  amendment  was  carried  and  the- 
report  was  referred  back. 

Overhead  Wires. — The  Highways  Committee 
submitted  a  report  recommending  the  Council 
to  make  application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to- 
regulate  and  control  overhead  wires,  and  to- 
construct  and  to  compel  the  use  of  subways. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses. — The  Sanitary 
and  Special  Purposes  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  under  their  consideration  the  question 
referred  to  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
Council  being  invested  with  powers  to  establish 
public  bath  and  laundries  in  all  parts  of  London. 
The  Committee,  who  had  inquired  very  carefully 
into  this  subject,  and  had  prepared  a  return  of 
the  existing  baths  and  laundries  in  London,, 
were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  one  of  the 
questions  that  pressed  most  for  central  ad- 


*  See  Builder ,  May  4,  1889,  p.  341. 
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ministration,  and  that  it  might,  at  any  rate,  be 
I  properly  deferred  until  such  time  as  District 
j|  Councils  were  created,  and  they  recommend : — 
|  “That  the  consideration  of  the  question  be 
]  deferred  accordingly.” 

ji  Mr.  Phillips  moved  as  an  amendment,  “  That 
j|  the  Council  do,  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
■  I  meet,  apply  for  powers  to  establish  public  baths 
l!  and  laundries  in  all  parishes  or  districts  where 
Ij  the  Act  of  1846  shall  not  have  been  adopted 
previously  to  December  81,  1890,  and  that  copies 
i|  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  local  public 
j  bodies  concerned.”  He  urged  that  for  the  poor 
!|  of  the  East-end  the  question  was  only  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  housing  them.  It  was 

I*  now  proposed  to  defer  the  question  to  the 
I  Greek  Kalends.  Out  of  the  seventeen  parishes 
j  which  had  adopted  the  Act  of  1846  ten  were 
|  west  of  Temple-bar,  and  the  interests  of  the 
;  poor  had  been  grossly  neglected.  Something 
j  should  be  done  by  the  Council  to  repair  that 
neglect. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  Com- 
|  mittee’s  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

I  The  Proposed  Strand  Improvement.  —  The 
I  following  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  Marsland 
j  appeared  in  the  agenda  : — 

|  “  That  whereas  the  Council  has  determined 

j  by  resolution  of  the  1st  October  to  authorise 
I  the  Improvements  and  Parliamentary  Com- 
I  mittees  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary 
I  measures  for  the  purpose  of  applying  in  the 
I  next  session  of  Parliament  for  powers  to  remove 
i  the  block  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Holywell- street,  &c. ;  in  order  to  put  the 
|  Council  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
)l  the  new  line  of  frontage  to  the  Strand,  to  pro- 
L  serve  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  to 
!  recoup  some  portion  of  the  expense  proposed 
i  to  be  incurred,  the  Improvements  and  Parlia-1 
{  mentary  Committees  be  authorised  to  include 

I  in  the  said  application  to  Parliament  powers  to 
•  acquire  the  land  and  buildings  on  the  north 
I  frontage  to  Holywell-street,  and  sufficient  land 
,  atad  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary-le- 
i  Strand  Church,  to  form  a  practicable  roadway 
I!  with  frontage  thereto.” 

This  item  was  not  reached  before  the  Council 
1 1  nose,  and  therefore  it  stood  over  for  future  con¬ 
i'  Bideration. 


|  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I1  _  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
||  ton  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
lithe  18th  inst.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
j’ Royal  “  Institute  of  British  ^Architects,  Mr. 
?|  Leonard  Stokes  (President)  in  the  chair. 

I  No  fewer  than  sixty -two '  gentlemen  were 
Cj  nominated  for  election  as  members. 

J  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  proposed  the  adoption  of 
'  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year, 
which  recapitulates  the  work  which  has  been 
fully  recorded  in  our  columns,  and  appears  in 
!  the  new  “  Brown  Book,”  from  which  we  learn 
j  i  that  the  Association  now  numbers  1,100 
s.  members. 

I.  Mr.  Low  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
Ei  unanimously  agreed  to. 

^  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  next  moved  the  adoption  of 
i  the  balance-sheet,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
[  auditors,  Messrs.  Reginald  Wicks  and  Max 

■  Olarke. 

I  Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth  seconded  the  resolu- 
i  tion,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 

r  The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  who  for  more  than 
3  twenty-five  years  had  been  an  officer  in  one 
;  way  or  another  of  the  Association  (applause). 

I I  For  a  great  part  of  that  time  Mr.  Mathews  had 
!  been  Treasurer,  and  had  devoted  considerable 
>  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

■  iMr.  Mathews  had  now  found  that  he  must  retire 
i  from  the  post,  and  the  least  they  could  do  was 

to  render  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
1 1  (applause). 

’  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the 
lilkitertainments  Committee  for  the  trouble  they 
had  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent  con- 
Iversazione  ;  to  Mr.  Burrell,  for  kindly  helping  at 
the  last  moment;  to  Mr.  Cresswell,  for  looking 
after  the  pictures ;  to  Mr.  Pryce,  for  undertaking 
the  musical  arrangements  ;  and  to  Mr.  Earle,  for 
:  attending  to  the  exhibitors.  A  similar  compli- 
i  ment  was  further  paid  to  the  various  firms  who 
I  had  lent  objects  to  decorate  the  rooms. 

I  The  hon.  Librarian  announced  several  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  library. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  prizes 


gained  in  the  last  session.  The  following  is  the 
list : — 

A. A.  Travelling  Studentship. — Awarded  to 
A.  E.  Bartlett ;  second,  P.  D.  Smith. 

A. A.  Medal  and  102. 10s. — Awarded  to  E.  A. 
Hill. 

Essay  Prize  and  Silver  Medal. — Awarded  to 
C.  H.  Strange.  Hon.  mention,  G.  W.  Sadler. 

Architectural  Union  Company's  Prize. — First, 
not  awarded  ;  second,  A.  W.  Cleaver. 

Cates  Prize. — A.  C.  Walker. 

Shetch-book  Title  Page. —  Not  awarded. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design ,  Sec.  I. — First 
prize,  J.  R.  Stark  ;  second,  R.  Enoch. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design ,  Sec.  II. — First, 
J.  S.  Stewart ;  second,  H.  A.  Saul. 

Elementary  Class  of  Construction. — First, 
H.  J.  Leaning ;  second,  A.  T.  Walmsley. 

Elementary  Class  of  Colour  Decoration. — 
First,  H.  Druery ;  second,  L.  Sargant ;  Class 
prize,  J.  D.  Scott. 

Class  of  Design. — First,  E.  F.  Seaman  ;  second, 
A.  W.  Jarvis. 

Colour  Decoration  Class. — Prize,  V.  T.  Jones  ; 
Time  sketches,  V.  T.  Jones. 

Class  of  Construction. — First,  F.  R.  Taylor  ; 
second,  F.  H.  Greenaway  ;  hon.  mention,  A.  O. 
Breeds. 

Advanced  Class  of  Construction. — First,  C.  H. 
Brodie  ;  second,  A.  O.  Breeds. 

Quantity  Surveying  Class. — First,  W.  J. 
Wilsdon;  second,  H.  L.  Paterson. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture. — 
First,  E.  Carless ;  second,  M.  Garbutt ;  third, 
A.  T.  Walmsley ;  hon.  mention,  P.  H.  Adams, 
Johnson,  and  Taylor. 

Lectures  on  Construction.  —  First,  C.  H. 
Strange ;  second,  J.  Murray ;  third  (divided 
equally),  T.  Jenner  and  J.  W.  Wyles. 

The  Chairman  next  delivered  his  Presidential 
address,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  we 
print  on  another  page. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stokes  for  his  able  and  suggestive  paper. 
He  was  glad  that  the  address  had  opened  with  a 
reference  to  the  different  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  architects,  and  the  character  of  thejwork 
which  came  upon  the  architects  of  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  the  old  men.  In  fact, 
no  one  could  see  the  complicated  works  now  pro¬ 
gressing  everywhere  without  feeling  that  the 
architect  of  the  present  day  was  obliged  to  have 
a  far  wider  range  of  knowledge,  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  detail, 
than  were  necessary  in  times  past  (applause). 
Architects,  were  rather  given,  with  the  general 
public,  to  undervalue  their  services,  and  the 
general  public  in  such  cases  were  apt  to  take 
them  at  their  own  valuation.  In  the  work 
that  was  being  carried  on  in  many  places 
there  was  much  that  architects  might  study 
and  learn  from,  while  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  architecture  gene¬ 
rally  were  architects  themselves  a  little  more 
appreciative  of  each  others’  work,  and  not  so 
apt  to  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  criticism  rather 
than  admiration  of  what  was  justly  deserving. 
In  recognising  the  value  of  their  art  they  would 
raise  the  character  of  the  profession,  and  the 
general  opinion  in  which  it  was  held.  In  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Association,  for  a  long  time 
he  had  been  greatly  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  voluntary  system.  There  were  certain 
advantages  in  it  which  were  possessed  by  no 
other  system  of  paid  instruction.  The  student 
learned  more  readily,  for  instance,  from  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  same  experience,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  was  also  more  pleasant. 
That,  however,  applied  to  some  years  ago,  for  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  gradually 
increasing  difficulty  of  the  Examinations,  had 
shown  him  that  the  old  method  was  now 
insufficient.  That  had  been  felt  by  degrees 
for  some  years,  but  the  present  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  necessity 
for  a  change  had  been  so  strongly  put 
before  the  Association  (applause).  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  members  to  support  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Examinations, 
and  the  responsibility  of  preparing  men  for 
those  rested  with  the  Association,  which  first 
and  foremost  was  a  teaching  body.  At  the 
same  time,  their  means  at  present  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  do  so  satisfactorily.  Their  method  of 
teaching,  admirable  as  it  was  in  many  ways, 
did  not  comply  with  all  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day.  The  course  sug¬ 
gested  of  raising  the  subscription  was  inevitable, 
and  he  was  glad  also  that  the  Chairman  con¬ 
sidered  the  project  of  a  closer  union  with  the 
Institute  one  which  was  capable  of  being  carried 
out  (applause).  He  had  noticed  a  gradual  ap- 


proach  going  on  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
jealousies  which  formerly  existed  between  them 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  Institute  now 
looked  upon  the  Association  as  a  society  from 
which  its  ranks  would  always  be  recruited. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Association  was 
the  greatest  supporter  of  the  Institute,  and  if 
any  well-devised  scheme  were  laid  before  the 
latter  body  it  would  not  be  received  with  cold¬ 
ness  or  hesitation  (cheers). 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  seconded  the  motion, 
and  said  he  felt  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Stokes  for  having  made  so  great  a  point  of  the 
burning  question  of  architectural  education,  and 
for  having  had  the  courage  to  advocate  from 
that  chair  so  close  an  alliance  with  the  Institute. 
He  believed  that  the  effect  which  the  Institute 
Examinationstmust  have  on  education  had  been 
a  little  underrated.  It  was  no  use  urging  on 
pupils  or  their  parents  the  necessity  of  being 
educated  unless  some  initial  reason  were  given 
for  it.  The  mere  prospect  of  what  had  been  called 
“  the  grim  realities  of  actual  practice  ”  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  student  to  go 
through  the  mill,  and  educate  himself  in  those 
numerous  subjects  which  were  essential  if  he 
aspired  to  be  a  thorough  architect.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  pupil  were  told  that  unless 
he  in  a  few  years  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  he  would  in  all  probability  be 
severely  handicapped  in  the  race  for  profes¬ 
sional  success,  and  be  unable  to  get  as  much 
practice  as  he  otherwise  would,  there  would  be 
a  strong  incentive  for  him  to  seek  to  acquire  the 
education  so  earnestly  desired.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  progressive  examinations  would 
therefore  do  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  subject  of  education  and  enlarging  its 
range.  Speaking  as  a  private  member,  and 
without  any  official  authority  in  regard  to  the 
Institute,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  President 
that  the  Institute  must  before  long  do  some¬ 
thing  practical  towards  this  question.  At  the 
same  time  it  did  no  good  to  move  too  quickly. 
It  had  taken  several  years  to  get  the  Examina¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to  do  before  a 
thorough  system  of  education  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  great  body  of  young  architects 
now  growing  up.  The  Institute,  he  was  sure, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Association,  and  to  assist  it  in  every 
possible  way  towards  this  great  object.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
of  the  Institute  would  prevent  the  Association 
asking  and  receiving  aid  from  that  body  (cheers). 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  congratulated  the  Chair¬ 
man  on  the  tone  of  his  address,  which  had 
given  utterance  to  thoughts  that  had  been  in 
the  minds  of  several  of  the  older  members  for 
many  years  past.  That  was  particularly  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  burning  question  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Another  important  matter  was  a  nearer 
rapprochement  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Association.  He  coold  remember  the  time  when 
such  sentiments  as  the  Chairman  had  had  the 
courage  to  give  vent  to  would  have  been  met 
with  silence,  or  perhaps  even  with  opposition. 
Times,  however,  had  altered,  and  the  feeling 
which  had  grown  up  between  the  two  bodies 
was  one  which  would  become  more  and  more 
cordial  (applause).  He  hoped  that  in  any  new 
system  which  might  be  inaugurated,  the 
voluntary  system  would  be  tenderly  dealt 
with,  but  it  must  now  be  supplemented 
by  paid  assistance.  The  voluntary  sys¬ 
tem  had  benefits  which  could  never  be 
obtained  for  paid  assistance.  There  were,  for 
example,  many  talented  young  men  in  the 
Association  who  were  good  enough  to  give  their 
time  and  aid  in  acting  as  visitors  to  the  classes. 
These  visitors  brought  into  the  classes  just  the 
enthusiasm  which  men  felt  when  they  were 
beginning  to  mount  higher  up  thp  steps  of  the 
ladder.  Such  men  were  unable  to  accept  any 
post  as  lecturer,  and  unless  their  services  could 
be  retained,  the  Association  would  lose  that 
most  valuable  assistance  which  came  from 
youth,  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm  (cheers). 
With  regard  to  the  scheme  which  had  been 
propounded  with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  one  of 
their  members,  he  (the  speaker)  had  for  many 
years  indulged  a  somewhat  visionary  idea  of 
some  day  seeing  a  stately  home  for  English 
architecture  erected  in  London,  and  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  some  such  scheme  had  now  been 
inaugurated  (applause.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  voted  against  the  raising  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  but  he  would  now  vote  in  favour  of 
such  a  proposal.  He  believed  a  closer  connexion 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Association 
would  come  about  by  itself,  because  in  the 
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Sculptural  Decoration  on  the  Piers  of  Main  Entrance  of  the  Palais  dei 
Paris  Exhibition.— M.  Gustave  Michel,  Sculptor. 


Arts  Liberaux, 


course  of  time  probably  every  member  of  the 
Association  would  be  one  of  the  Institute’s 
students,  and  the  time  would  come  when  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  have 
passed  through  the  Association  (applause). 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  Chairman  having  briefly 
replied,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  A.  A.  Lyric  Club. — The  first  smoking 
concert  of  the  A  A.  Lyric  Club  for  the  session 
1889-90  was  held  at  the  Mona  Hotel,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden,  on  the  17th  inst,  Mr. 
G.  Richards  Julian,  President  of  the  Club, 
occupying  the  chair.  A  capital  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  elicited  much  applause. 
Songs  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  F.  Christopher, 
A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth,  Capt.  J.  Watson,  E.  W. 
Knight,  A.  Thomas,  H.  0.  Cresswell,  H.  G. 
Lidstone,  and  J.  D.  Scott,  and  recitations  by 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams.  Mr.  C.  D.  Imhoff  (the 
accompanist)  contributed  two  pianoforte  selec¬ 
tions.  The  next  concert  was  aunounced  to  take 
place  at  the  Mona  Hotel  on  the  21st  prox. 


Cheltenham. — The  Corporation  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  have  called  in  Messrs.' Bailey  Denton,  Son, 
&  North  to  advise  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  flooding  of  basements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  promenade  of  the  town 
from  the  sewers  in  times  of  heavy  storms. 


Illustrations. 

PALAIS  DES  ARTS  LIB&RAUX,  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

E  give  this  week  a  view,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  of  the  central  portion  of 
!  building  for  the  Palais  des  Arts 
Libfiraux  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
designed  (along  with  its  vis-a-vis  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts)  by  M.  Formige,  and  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  buildings 
which  is  to  be  permanently  retained. 

The  building,  which  we  have  described  at 
some  length  in  a  general  article  on  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  is  of  terra- cotta  and  iron  mainly. 
The  spirited  sculptural  decorations  on  the 
central  piers,  modelled  by  M.  Gustave  Michel, 
are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

At  each  side  of  the  plate  is  seen  a  portion 
of  the  wings  of  the  structure,  showing  how  this 
portion  is  treated.  The  square  pilasters  which 
flank  the  large  windows  are  of  lattice  iron¬ 
work  painted  pale  blue  and  filled  in  with  terra¬ 
cotta  plaques  with  a  simple  surface  ornament. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  TOWN  CHURCH. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  SILVER  MEDAL. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hill,  a  member  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  obtained  the 


Association  Silver  Medal  for  this  year  for  an 
original  design  on  a  given  subject. 

The  author  has  adopted  the  scheme,  now 
becoming  much  more  common  than  formerly, 
of  a  wide  centre  area,  with  narrow  side  aisles 
for  passage  only.  The  deep  buttresses  arched 
over  the  aisle  afford  a  fine  feature  externally 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  large  traceried 
windows  between ;  the  treatment  of  this  part 
is  fine  and  effective,  and  it  is  an  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  bold  and  massive  composition  and  con¬ 
trast  and  not  by  mere  decorative  treatment. 


WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.— No.  4. 

On  the  18th  of  July  last  the  Suffolk  Institute 
of  Archeology  made  their  annual  excursion  to 
the  churches  and  places  from  whose  fabrics  the 
details  which  I  have  collected  on  my  fourth 
sheet  were  taken,  though  the  fragments  I  have 
drawn  give  but  little  idea  of  the  churches  and 
buildings  themselves,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I 
supplement  them  by  notes  which  I  took  on  that 
occasion. 

The  company  started  from  Stowmarket,  and 
driving  through  Buxhall,  which  church  was  in¬ 
spected,  they  reached  Rattlesden,  a  considerable 
village  five  miles  west  of  Stowmarket  Station. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas,  the 
sailor’s  patron,  and  it  is  seldom  found  so  far 
inland,  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  at  Rattlesden 
by  the  fact  that  the  meandering  streamlet  that 
now  harmlessly  ripples  through  its  meadows 
was  once  a  considerable  river,  deep  enough  to 
float  freight  -  bearing  craft,  and  it  is  even 
rumoured  that  the  masonry  for  the  great 
ohurches  at  Bury  was  floated  up  this  very 
stream  from  Stowmarket,  and  thence  conveyed 
by  road  to  its  detination. 

Further  evidence  of  the  navigable  nature  of 
the  river  exists  in  the  form  of  an  old  anchor 
dredged  many  years  ago  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  fabric  of  the  church  is  most  inte¬ 
resting,  the  details  are  elaborate,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  decorations  indicate  no  lack  of 
pious  patrons  for  its  erection.  The  nave  and 
tower  are  Decorated,  but  the  aisles,  chancel, 
clearstory,  and  south  porch  are  Perpendicular. 
The  nave  roof  is  one  of  those  exceedingly  rich 
hammer-beam  ones  so  frequently  found  in  the 
Eastern  Counties ;  the  angels  with  expanded 
wings,  most  of  which  have  been  restored, 
number  sixty-six.  On  the  north  wall  should  be 
noticed  a  fine  aumbry  beneath  a  mutilated 
canopy,  the  original  hinges  remaining.  The 
rood-loft  stairs  still  remain,  also  a  hagioscope 
and  some  tabernacle  work.  A  curious  feature 
I  have  sketched  is  the  way  in  which  the  octagon 
piers,  whose  sides  are  hollowed  in  concave  form, 
are  worked  into  the  straight  by  cusping,  which 
dies  out  at  the  bottom.  These  cuspings  do  not 
exist  on  the  responds.  There  is  a  beautiful 
font,  circ.  1450,  some  fine  poppy-heads,  and  the 
remains  of  stained  glass  and  frescoes.  The 
church  was  restored  by  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  in 
1879,  and  again  in  1883. 

The  next  stopping-place  was  Gedding,  about 
seven  miles  from  Stowmarket. 

The  curious  old  church  at  Gedding  takes  us 
back  very  far  into  the  past, — in  fact,  to  the  reign 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  when  at  the  double- 
moated  grange  (a  sketch  of  which  I  was 
hurriedly  enabled  to  take)  resided  Sir  John  de 
Geddynge,  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  walls  of  the  church,  during  a  recent 
restoration,  two  small  Norman  windows  were 
discovered.  There  are  signs  of  a  moat  round 
the  church,  showing  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
refuge  in  troublous  times.  The  chancel  arch  is 
very  narrow,  and  has  cusped  apertures  flanking 
it  on  each  side. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  low  side  window  on  the 
south  side,  called,  but  I  believe  erroneously,  a 
leper’s  window.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  theory 
of  lepers  worshipping  at  these  low  side  windows 
requires  confirmation,  particularly  as  the  reveal 
does  not  splay  easternwards  in  this  case.  Two 
other  theories  are  extant,  and  I  should  be  glad 
if  the  question  could  be  discussed.  One  is  that 
criminals  and  vagrants  were  confessed  and  ab¬ 
solved  at  these  apertures;  and  another,  that 
opposite  to  them  on  the  wall  was  a  figure  in 
sculpture  or  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  at 
certain  times  was  worshipped  by  those  passing 
through  the  churchyard.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  rebuilt  in  brick,  though  of  ancient 
date, — probably  Tudor.  The  view  of  Gedding 
Hall  shows  the  porter’s  lodge  and  gate-house, 
the  centre  large  arch  being  built  up  ;  this  is  in 
red  brick,  of  Tudor  date,  though  portions  of  the 
interior  are  much  older.  The  whole  structure, 
in  its  ruinous  and  ivyclad  condition,  forms  a 
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li  subject  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  searcher 
after  the  picturesque. 

■  Thorpe  Morieux  (which  gets  it  name  from 
i  Hugh  de  Morieux,  of  Norman- French  extraction, 
Jj  who  was  lord  of  the  manor)  was  the  next  halt, 
£  and  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on 
i  entering  the  church  is  its  height  and  unusual 
n  dimensions  for  such  a  small  village.  It  is 
6  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consists  of 
K  chancel,  nave,  and  south  porch  Decorated,  and 
9  west  tower  Perpendicular.  The  font  is  very 
'j  early,  almost  Norman,  but  the  mouldings  have 
5  Early  English  outlines.  Comparison  may  be 
M  made  between  it  and  that  at  Preston,  the 
B  general  arrangement  of  support  being  the  same. 

The  floor  declines  from  the  west  door  to  the 
S  chancel  arch, — an  unusual  feature.  The  south 
i»  porch  is  a  decorated  wooden  structure  with 
:>  good  traceried  sides  and  carved  barge-board. 
I  There  are  three  piscinas,  a  beautiful  (Decorated) 
one  in  the  chancel,  another  in  the  south-east 
3  corner  of  the  nave,  and  another  in  the  vestry, 
1  placed  there  at  the  restoration  of  the  church  in 
3  1869.  The  registers  date  from  1638,  and  the 
3  communion  plate  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
|  century. 

Lavenham  was  next  visited,  and  its  glorious 
1  church  and  its  many  old  buildings  hastily 
K  examined.  The  church  is  so  well  known,  and 
R  has  been  so  often  treated  upon,  that  I  will  not 
I;  dilate  upon  its  beauties.  Enough  remains  in 
I  the  place  to  furnish  matter  for  a  whole  day’s 
r.  excursion.  The  Guildhall  of  Corpus  Christi 
was  then  carefully  explored,  and  I  had  the 
y  honour  to  read  a  paper  upon  it.  I  illustrate 

i  one  of  its  chief  glories,  the  main  corner  post 
l  on  which,  under  a  carved  and  crocketted 
n  canopy,  stands  the  effigy  of  John  de  Vere, 
t  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  founder  of  the  Guild 
t  in  1529.  He  stands  on  a  pedestal  or  buttress, 
:l  attired  in  plate  armour,  grasping  in  his  right 
::  hand  a  distaff  of  unspun  yarn,  indicative  of  the 
li  purposes  of  the  Guild,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll 

or  charter  of  the  Guild.  This  John,  died  1539, 
•  is  buried  at  Castle  Hedingham  Church,  beneath 
a  handsome  marble  tomb,  with  his  wife,  Eliza- 

ii  beth  Trussell,  heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Trussell, 
1  Knight. 

The  other  sketch  at  Lavenham  is  a  jamb  of  a 
i|  door  to  a  house  in  Water-street,  and  represents 
a  huntsman  under  a  similar  canopy  ;  the  house 
i  from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  timber-framed 
i'  building  containing  some  very  fine  work. 

Brettenham,  probably  the  Combretonium  of 
-  Antoninus,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  little 
river  Breton.  Traces  of  a  camp  still  exist  in  a 
)  field,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
I  church.  The  church,  a  flint  and  freestone 
I  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  has  a  Deco- 
i  rated  nave  and  Perpendicular  chancel,  circa 
1  1400-32,  until  which  latter  date  the  Earl  of 
\  Stafford  was  patron  of  the  living,  and  his  arms 
I  appear  on  shields  on  the  piscina  and  again  on 
1  the  east  end  externally.  The  church  was 
!  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1866.  Remains 
I  of  old  pews,  popp-yheads,  and  rood-loft  still 
1  exist;  the  font  is  very  old  and  of  good  design. 

’  There  are  three  monumental  coped  stones  built 
i  in  under  the  east  window  externally. 

Preston. — Though  this  church  (St.  Mary)  was 
)  not  visited  by  the  Archeological  Society,  I 
I  illustrate  it,  as  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  those 
i  above  named.  Unlike  Brettenham,  the  chancel 
is  Decorated  and  the  nave  Perpendicular,  and 
I  in  the  fine  clearstory  windows  are  many  shields 
I  in  old  glass  of  old  families  who  held  lands  in 
'  the  neighbourhood.  The  font  is  especially 
:  curious  and  beautiful,  the  bowl  being  pure 
Norman,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  though 
the  base  is  a  restoration.  In  the  North  porch 
is  an  old  altar  tomb.  The  church  was  com- 
!  pletely  restored  in  1868. 

John  Shewell  Cobdeb. 


Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Limited. — The 
directors  of  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Limited, 
ventilating  engineers,  London  and  Glasgow, 
have  resolved,  subject  to  final  audit,  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  free  of  income 
tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company  for 
the  year  ending  September  last,  placing  to  the 
reserve  fund  one-sixth  of  the  profits  earned,  and 
carrying  forward  2,3522.  8s.  5d.  The  year  ended 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  since  the  forma- 
j  tion  of  the  Company.  The  Company  have  at 
present  some  very  important  contracts,  in  hand 
and  in  prospect,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
i  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  ventilation  of 
|  the  Canadian  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa, 

:  New  Municipal  Buildings,  San  Francisco,  the 
new  Mormon  Temple,  and  the  Mormon  Taber¬ 
nacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  &c. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON: 

ITS  BUILDING  WOBK. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
on  the  17th  inst.  a  deputation  of  ratepayers  and 
tradesmen  waited  on  the  Board  with  the  memo¬ 
rial  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  metropolitan 
builders,  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
on  Sept.  24  last,  and  previously  referred  to  in 
the  columns  of  the  Builder.  The  deputation 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Stevens,  L.C.C.,  who  led  the 
deputation  in  support  of  the  memorial,  said 
they  had  the  ratepayers’  interests  at  heart  in 
coming  before  the  Board.  What  they  com¬ 
plained  of  was  that  after  doing  the  work  for 
many  years  as  local  tradesmen,  and  they  hoped 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  that  work  should 
suddenly  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  large 
contractors.  They  asked  the  Board  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  local  repairs  being  given 
to  local  tradesmen.  They  asked  this  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  very  large  ratepayers.  As  to  paying 
fair  wages,  the  speaker  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  they  probably  paid  rather  above  than 
under  the  minimum  rate. 

Several  questions  were  put  to  the  members  of 
the  deputation  by  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Dellow,  Mr.  Gover,  and  Mr. 
Helby.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  to 
the  effect  that  they  all  paid  the  standard  rate 
of  wages ;  none  of  them  had  ever  had  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  work  they  had  done  for  the 
Board  ;  they  had  no  objection  to  the  schedule  if 
the  schools  were  cut  up  into  smaller  blocks. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Stevens  said  he 
was  aware  that  most  of  the  great  public  depart¬ 
ments  worked  under  a  schedule. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lobb,  the  deputation  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  for 
open  contracts,  and  were  in  favour  of  the  open 
system.  They  objected  to  this  exclusive  and 
close  system.  They  did  not  know  that  since 
1885  there  had  been  selected  builders  doing  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

In  answer  to  further  questions  from  Mr. 
Collins,  Sir  E.  Currie,  and  Mrs.  Besant,  the 
deputation  did  not  object  to  a  schedule  of 
prices,  but  they  wanted  every  builder  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  tendering.  They  wanted 
perfectly  free  competition  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
tended  limited  competition. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Stevens  said 
that  on  the  London  County  Council  they  had 
open  tendering.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation  had  had  an  opportunity  of  tender¬ 
ing  on  the  Board’s  schedule. 

Mr.  Lucraft,  Mr.  Winnett,  and  Mr.  Cook  put 
further  questions.  In  answer  to  the  last  gentle¬ 
man,  the  members  of  the  deputation  said  they 
had  not  been  “  blackmailed  ”  by  any  servants 
of  the  Board,  as  had  been  stated  at  a  public 
meeting. 

The  deputation  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Cook 
moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  for  consideration.  He 
thought  that  the  Board  was  not  only  acting 
contrary  to  its  own  interests,  but  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  generally.  He 
was  not  entirely  wedded  to  the  open  contracts 
system ;  but  advocated  a  system  of  a  larger 
number  of  contractors  being  appointed  to  the 
divisions. 

Mr.  Barnes  seconded.  It  was  a  question  that 
could  not  easily  be  settled  at  a  Board  meeting. 
He  complained  of  the  piecemeal  manner  in 
which  this  subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
Board  by  the  Works  Committee.  He  was  not 
surprised  at  the  managers  showing  chagrin  at 
the  Works  Committee  taking  the  matter  of  local 
tenders  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  when  the 
managers  had  done  the  work  well  and  looked 
after  the  ratepayers’  money  most  conscien¬ 
tiously.  He  thought  the  questioning  that  day 
had  not  been  quite  fair. 

Mr.  Lobb  said  the  2,000  builders  in  London 
had  just  cause  for  complaint  that  seven  men 
only  were  to  have  all  the  repairs  and  painting 
of  the  schools,  the  expenditure  of  which 
amounted  to  about  40,0002.  per  annum ;  and 
that  twelve  men  only  were  to  have  all  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  building  new  schools  and  enlarge¬ 
ments.  A  nice  piece  of  patronage  for  the  select 
few — twenty-one  builders  only  out  of  2,000 ! 
If  for  a  year  only,  it  was  radically  wrong  in 
principle  and  unjust  to  the  building  community 
in  London.  In  June,  1883,  he  exposed  this 
“  close  contract  ”  system,  and  publicly  read  out 
the  names  of  the  favoured  twenty-one  builders, 
who  up  to  May  31,  1883,  had  received  333  con¬ 
tracts  from  the  Board.  He  then  designated  it 
“one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  Board.” 


The  motion  to  abolish  the  “close  contract” 
system  was  on  that  occasion  lost,  18  voting  for, 
and  27  against.  Soon  after  the  assembling  of 
the  late  Board— that  was  nearly  four  years  ago 
— he  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the  motion  for 
open  contracts,  provided  sufficient  security 
could  be  given  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
work.  That  motion  was  rescinded  on  Feb.  21 
this  year,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  complaint 
of  the  deputation.  It  was  remarkable  that 
thirty-six  members  of  the  present  Board  voted 
for  rescinding,  and  only  two  members — Messrs. 
Roston  Bourke  and  Laing — supported  hisamend- 
ment  for  the  “previous  question.”  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  Messrs.  Barnes,  Cook,  Hart, 
and  Lucraft,  who  voted  with  the  majority, 
should  have  attended  the  meeting  of  builders 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  and  denounced 
the  Board  for  what  they  themselves  had  done. 
The  rescinding  of  the  resolution  of  which  the 
deputation  complained  was  the  result  mainly  of 
the  disclosures  with  regard  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  manner  in  which  the  building  contracts  had 
been  carried  out.  The  open  contract  system 
was  saddled  with  all  the  inferior  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  schools,  and  the 
scamping  of  the  work.  This  was  all  put  down 
to  the  open  contract  system,  whereas  not  a 
single  new  builder  had  been  admitted  to  the 
list.  The  resolution  of  the  Board  had  been 
entirely  ignored.  Here  was  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  nearly  four  years  ago  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored  by  the  Works  Committee,  and  yet 
they  were  told  that  the  inferior  buildings  were 
all  the  result  of  the  open  contract  system,  when 
up  to  March,  1888,  no  less  than  411  contracts 
were  in  the  hands  of  twenty-one  builders.  It 
could  not  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  late  Board  totally  disregarded 
the  Board’s  instructions.  And  then  in  February 
last  the  present  Board  made  that  resolution  for 
open  contracts  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  irregu¬ 
larities  and  scamping  of  work  connected  with 
the  building  department.  It  seemed  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  for  full  three  years  the  Works 
Committee  had  set  the  Board  at  defiance.  He 
appealed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  to  tell  the  Board  whether  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  no  new  builders  were  added  to  the 
list,  and  yet  the  only  argument  used  for  re¬ 
scinding  the  resolution  complained  of  by  the 
deputation  was  that  they  had  opened  the  gates 
to  a  class  of  “  jerry-builders.”  He  did  not  want 
to  hamper  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Helby)  in  his  new  plan  for 
better  material  and  good  workmanship,  but  he 
had  gone  too  far  in  excluding  all  but  the  select 
few.  Mr.  Helby  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  Board  for  his  devotion,  his  energy,  and 
his  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  unthankful 
task.  Rather  let  them  help  him  in  adding  to 
the  list,  both  for  repairs  and  new  buildings,  at 
least  fifty  more  names,  who  shall  have  a  chance 
in  receiving  some  of  the  patronage  which  this 
great  public  Board  had  to  give  to  the  builders 
of  London. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Coxhead  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee,  which  was  the  Committee  con¬ 
cerned. 

Sir  E.  H.  Currie  seconded.  He  saw  no  reason 
for  the  Board  to  depart  from  the  usual  custom, 
and  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  Lucraft  said  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Works  Committee  themselves  did  not  really 
know  what  had  been  going  on  ;  the  thing  had 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Helby.  He 
(Mr.  Lucraft)  considered  this  the  greatest 
question  that  had  been  before  the  Board,  and 
hoped  that  a  special  committee  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  it. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  objected  to  the  matter 
going  to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  W.  Roston  Bourke  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  send  this  down  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  as  it  would  practically  be  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Helby  said  he  quite  understood  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Works  Committee  did 
not  know  what  that  Committee  had  done. 
These  members  had  other  committees  to  attend 
while  the  Works  Committee  were  sitting,  but 
he  thought  they  might  have  inquired  into  what 
the  Committee  were  doing  before  they  made 
statements  in  public. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  in  favour  of  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Gover  did  not  understand  the  change  of 
front  in  Mr.  Helby.  In  committee  last  Monday 
he  said  it  was  no  use  discussing  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Bourke;  it  could  be  thrashed  out  at  the 
Board.  To-day  he  said  he  would  not  go  deeply 
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into  the  matter  at  the  Board  meeting ;  it  could 
be  thoroughly  gone  into  in  committee. 

.Mr.  Helby  said  Mr.  Gover  had  misunderstood 
him  that  day. 

Mr.  Hart  was  in  favour  of  the  matter  going 
down  to  the  Works  Committee.  He  did  not 
like  special  committees.  He  thought  Mr.  Helby 
would  do  well  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  take  the  matter  back.  He  thought 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  con¬ 
sidered  that  Mr.  Helby  had  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Barnes  would  vote  for  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  this  matter,  as  other  com¬ 
mittees  sat  at  the  same  time  as  the  Works 
Committee  sat  and  this  prevented  members  of 
that  Committee  attending,  if  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  attend  one  of  the  other  com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr.  Lynn  would  rather  that  this  matter  had 
been  deferred  till  the  Board  itself  could  settle 
it.  He  considered  that  the  deputation  had  been 
attacked  by  Mr.  Helby  in  putting  questions 
with  reference  to  that  section  of  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  work  of  the 
Works  Committee,  which  contained  names  of 
builders  who  had  done  the  work  of  the  Board 
badly  in  the  past. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dellow,  it  was  resolved  :  “That 
the  question  be  now  put.”  On  a  division,  the 
amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Gover  moved  a  further  amendment : 
“  That  an  answer  be  given  to  the  deputation  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  which  the  Board 
will  arrive  upon  on  Mr.  Bourke's  motions.”  * 

Mr.  Hart  seconded. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Bristow  opposed,  because  he 
thought  some  modifications  would  be  made  by 
the  Works  Committee,  after  the  light  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  question  that  day. 

Mr.  Helby  hoped  this  amendment  would  be 
accepted. 

This  was  agreed  to.f 


ARCHyEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 


Essex  Archeological  Society.— A.  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society 
was  held  at  Burnham,  on  the  15th  inst.,  when  a 
party  of  about  twenty-five  visited  the  Parish 
Church,  which  stands  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  Here  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  King  (hon.  sec.  of  the  Society),  who 
characterised  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  as  being  only  exceeded  in  the  county 
by  about  six  or  eight,  for  spaciousness  and 
stateliness.  He  pointed  out  the  salient  features, 
culling  especial  attention  to  the  early  twelfth  or 
late  eleventh  century  Norman  font  of  Purbeck 
marble.  The  tower  is  not  at  its  original  eleva¬ 
tion,  having  been  blown  down  in  the  great 
storm  of  November  23,1703,  but,  considering 
the  times,  it  was,  in  Mr.  King’s  opinion, 
remarkably  well  restored,  although  the  original 
fine  pointed  arch  of  the  west  window  (Deco¬ 
rated)  was  necessarily  shortened.  The  Rev. 
G.  C.  Berkeley  read  a  communication  from 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Elliot,  of  Gosfield,  on  the 
armorial  bearings,  &c.,  carved  over  the  south 
porch  the  shield  of  Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  second 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  with  other  arms  and  badges  of 
Fitz waiter  and  Ratcliff  families,  and  of  Dun- 
mow  Priory.  The  font  excited  much  interest, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity.  The  outside  of  the 
church  having  been  inspected,  and  its  archi¬ 
tectural  features  described  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  a  move  was  made  to  the 
new  railway-station,  thence  along  the  line  to 
Gnxea  Place,  the  well-preserved  remnant  of  a 
fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion.  This  house  was, 
by  the  courteous  permission  of  Mr.  Matthams, 
the  tenant,  thrown  open  to  inspection.  Mr 
-bSrng  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  edifice, 
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and  gave  a  summarised  pedigree  of  the  Harris 
family,  stating  his  belief  that  the  house  was 
built  by  the  second  Arthur  Harris,  “  of  Wood- 
ham  Mortimer  and  Cricksea,”  who  died  in 
1597.  The  date  1569  being  found  on  a 
leaden  pipe  outside  added  some  weight 
to  this  supposition.  A  walk  of  a  mile 
along  the  sea-wall  brought  the  company 
back  to  Burnham.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  schoolroom,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Rev.  J.  L.Govett,  vicar.  Several  new  members 
were  elected,  and  after  the  Revds.  H.  M. 
Milligan  and  G.  C.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hurrell  had  explained  their  exhibits  of  church 
plate,  local  views  and  sketches,  brass  rubbings, 
pottery,  &c.,  Mr.  Henry  Laver,  F.S  A.,  read  a 
paper  on  “  A  Recent  Discovery  of  Celtic  Urns  at 
Colchester."  The  vicar  of  East  Tilbury  called 
attention  to  some  excavations  of  remarkable 
interest  that  had  lately  been  made  in  his  parish. 
Tons  of  human  bones,  containing  thousands  of 
skulls  and  several  ornaments,  had  been  un¬ 
earthed,  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  Society 
should  visit  the  spot.  The  secretary  said  that 
the  February  meeting  would  be  held  at  Col¬ 
chester,  but  he  would  endeavour  to  arrange  that 
the  May  meeting  should  take  place  at  East  Til¬ 
bury.  For  want  of  time,  a  paper  on  “  Church 
Bells,”  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sparvel  Bay ly,  was  postponed. 
We  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Essex  County 
Chronicle  for  the  foregoing  report. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the  15flh  inst., 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Bradford.  After  tea,  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  T.  Emprall,  took  the  chair, 
and  called  upon  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clapham,  to  read  the  report.  There  are  two 
hundred  members,  a  balance  of  £571.  2s.  6d. 
to  the  good,  and  the  Society  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  Bradford  Antiquary , 
the  organ  of  the  Society,  has  been  highly  praised, 
and  the  excursions  of  the  Society  are  very 
popular.  The  financial  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Glossop,  the  treasurer.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Briggs,  J.P.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Muff,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
adopted,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  passed  to 
the  officers  and  council,  upon  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  John  Sowden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Butler 
Wood.  Then  an  illuminated  address  and  a 
Photographic  album  were  presented  by  the 
President  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Clapham  for  his  services 
to  the  Society,  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Wm.  Thackray,  and  Mr. 
John  Lister,  M.A.,  of  Shibden  Hall.  Mr. 
Clapham  suitably  replied.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present. 


NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OF 
PLUMBERS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Worshipful  Com¬ 
pany  of  Plumbers,  London,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Park-row, 
Leeds,  on  the  18th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tributing  registration  certificates  to  masters 
and  operative  plumbers.  Mr.  J.  Wreghitt 
Connon,  President  of  the  Leeds  District 
Council,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the 
gentlemen  present  were  Sir  James  Kitson, 
Bart.,  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Dr.  Churton,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hargrove,  Mr.  George  Wood,  Mr. 
W.  R.  E.  Coles,  Mr.  W.  Braithwaite  (hon.  secre¬ 
tary),  &c.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
Several  letters  of  apology  for  absence  had  been 
received,  including  one  from  the  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Ward),  who  regretted  that  he  could  not 
be  present,  and  added  that  he  had  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  movement  for  the  registration 
of  plumbers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  a  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Town-hall  two  or  three  months 
ago,  the  movement  was  inaugurated  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  they  were  met.  Practically, 
he  believed,  all  the  leading  master  plumbers  in 
the  district,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  operatives,  were  now  registered,  and 
the  District  Council,  which  was  the  local 
authority  to  control  the  movement,  entered 
that  night  upon  the  difficult  and  delicate  task 
of  seeing  that  masters  and  men  alike  faithfully 
performed  all  the  promises  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  certificates  which  they  were  about 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Sir  James 
Kitson.  The  granting  of  certificates  was  in 
itself  a  very  slight  matter,  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  signal  importance,  in  view  of  the  great  power 
for  good  which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  authority.  With  the  existence  of  these 


certificates  it  became  as  much  to  the  material 
interest  as  it  was  to  the  moral  interest  of 
plumbers  to  execute  their  contracts  with  a  view 
to  the  consequences  which  bad  workmanship 
would  have  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  their 
clients.  No  plumber  in  future  who  valued  his 
reputation  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  a 
certificate  of  registration,  and  no  plumber 
of  repute,  he  was  sure,  could  henceforth 
afford  to  risk  the  removal  of  his  certificate, 
with  all  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of 
public  confidence  which  such  punishment  would 
entail ;  and  he  desired  to  state  that  the  local 
District  Council  were  resolute  in  their  intention 
to  remove  the  certificate  of  any  one  who  should 
be  convicted  of  doing  work  dangerous  to  health, 
or  distinctly  in  contravention  of  what  they  had 
undertaken.  Plumbers  who  were  to  be  trusted 
would  be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  of  registration.  Those  who  could 
not  be  trusted  would  be  equally  marked  out  in 
a  much  less  desirable  manner  by  the  absence 
of  any  such  testimonial  of  character  or  of  skill. 
In  this  way  it  would  be  secured  that  the  public 
should  have  a  guarantee  that  the  work  w^hich 
mainly  affected  their  health,  with  one  important 
exception,  would  be  under  the  control  of  men 
who  were  competent  to  perform  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken,  and  who  had  every  in¬ 
ducement  to  do  their  work  in  a  manner  which 
would  redound  to  their  own  credit.  The  excep¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  referred  was  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  duty  of  laying 
drains  still  rested  with  the  least-skilled  and  the 
worst-paid  class  of  workman, — the  ordinary 
labourer.  That  defect  in  the  completeness 
of  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken 
could  easily  be  remedied  if  architects  combined 
to  specify  that  this  Bection  of  building  opera¬ 
tions,  along  with  the  other  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  dwellings,  should  be  entrusted  to 
plumbers.  A  very  great  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  this  change,  because  the  whole  of 
the  building  work  which  in  any  way  affected 
the  public  health  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
contractor,  and  that  the  only  one  who  had  as 
yet  given  to  the  public  a  guarantee  of  his  com¬ 
petency. 

Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale  said  it  was  about  twelve 
years  since  he  gave  a  lecture  in  that  hall  to  the 
Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  on 
“  Dangers  to  Health  in  our  own  Plouses,”  at  a 
time  when  ignorance  about  those  dangers,  igno¬ 
rance  about  fittitags  and  the  arrangements 
which  introduced  those  dangers  into  our  houses, 
was  almost  universal.  At  that  time  he  said 
that  there  were  very  few  houses  that  were  fit 
to  live  in,  that  was  to  say,  that  were  free  from 
very  serious  sanitary  dangers.  He  believed 
there  were  very  few  houses  in  Leeds  at  that 
time  which  did  not  possess  flaws  in  their 
plumbing  which  would  be  condemned  by  almost 
every  plumber  that  he  saw  present  that  night. 
He  moved : — 

"  That  this  meeting:  heartily  welcomes  the  formation  in 
Leeds  of  a  District  Council  in  connexion  with  the  incre¬ 
ment  for  the  national  registration  of  plumbers,  believing 
the  ^movement  to  be  one  for  the  public  good,  and  trusts- 
that  it  will  result  in  the  general  employment  of  registered 
plumbers  by  public  bodies  and  private  employers,  thu3 
ensuring  the  proper  fitting  of  sanitary  appliances  and  a 
consequent  improvement  in  the  public  healtli.” 

The  Rev.  C.  Hargrove  seconded  and  Dr. 
Churton  supported  the  resolution,  which  was 
adopted. 

Sir  James  Kitson  said  he  was  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  question  as  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  and  he  6poke  for  all  other  employers  ctf 
labour  in  the  town  when  he  said  that  if  they 
were  to  maintain  their  position  alongside  other 
towns  and  counties,  they  must  have  the  popula¬ 
tion  healthy  and  strong  as  well  as  intelligent. 
Sir  James  then  distributed  159  certificates — 74 
to  master  plumbers,  and  85  to  journeymen,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  passed  to  him 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coles. 

The  President  explained  that  through  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  they  had  at  the  present 
moment  a  class  in  plumbing  at  work,  with  a 
special  instructor,  which  numbered  nearly 
seventy  students.  The  Yorkshire  College  autho¬ 
rities  had  also  been  approached,  and  had 
expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  establish  a 
class  in  advanced  plumbing  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  demand 
existed  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

A  meeting  with  the  same  object  in  view  was 
held  in  the  Examination  Hall  of  the  Merchant 
Venturers’  School,  Unity-street,  Bristol,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
expediency  of  the  registration  of  plumbers  and 
providing  them  with  special  training  to  enable 
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Iem  to  carry  out  the  important  duties  they 
ve  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  public 
alth.  Mr.  G.  H.  Pope,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
;yand  Treasurer  of  the  Merchant  Venturers’ 
Society,  presided  over  a  large  attendance,  and 
Ij, solutions  electing  members  to  form  the  dis- 
i  ct  council  were  agreed  to. 

~  ~ 


PROJECTING  SHOP  FRONTS : 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 
Sib,— The  following  from  the  Law  Times  of 
may  interest  your  London 


12th  inst. 
kders :  — 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interests  of  the 
rious  vestries  and  public  bodies  of  the  metropolis 
P  keenly  looked  after  by  the  officials  to  whose 
leping  they  are  intrusted.  Point  after  point  is 
ireistently  fought  against  the  adjoining  owner 
til  victory  at  length  declares  itself  on  the  side  of 
along  purse.  A  recent  instaoce  of  this  was  the 
i>e  of  'The  Vestry  of  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  v. 
fodman  (61.  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  44),  which  deals 
!th  the  question  of  the  projection  of  shop  fronts, 
|®  26th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
55  (18  and  19  Viet.  c.  122),  contains  a  provision 
it  in  a  street  less  than  30  ft.  wide,  a  shop  front 
y  project  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
r  to  which  it  belongs  for  5  in.,  and  in  a  street  of 
:re  than  30  ft.,  for  10  in.  and  no  more.  Does  this 
an  that  the  owner  of  a  building  may  put  out  a 
PP  front  10  in.  over  the  public  highway;  or  does 
merely  mean  that,  if  ho  chances  to  be  the 
°f  land  between  the  general  line  of  building 
:1  the  highway,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  he 
y  put  out  his  shop  -  front  10  in.  beyond  the 
•ieral  lino  of  building  over  his  own  land?  For 
5r  thirty  years  this  question  has  remained  un¬ 
aided,  probably  because  the  words  of  the  section 
ire  universally  accepted  according  to  their  plain 
laning  in  the  former  sense  ;  but  recently  it 
-urred  to  the  able  legal  representatives  of  the 
ptry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  that  the  point  was 
ruable,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  opinion  of 
itices  Deuman  and  Hawkins,  in  opposition  to 
t  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  has  now  affirmed  the 
■er  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  section. 

‘  authorities  could  be  cited  upon  the  point,  and 
only  argument  of  which  the  matter  admitted 
by  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Metropolitan 
aagement  and  Buildings  Act  of  1855  (18  k  19 
t.  cc.  120,  122)  .and  a  comparison  of  their  various 
lions.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  delivering  the 
|gment  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  founded  it 
n  tko  primA  facie  consideration  that  it  was  not 
Iy  that  a  private  owner  would  be  allowed  to 
iropriate  land  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  that 
Act  contained  no  such  express  words  as  would 
necessary  to  convince  him  that  such  was  the  in- 
fl°n  of  the  Legislature.  Lord  Coleridge,  on  the 
Pr  hand,  considered  that,  in  view  of  the 
ill  extent  of  the  encroachment,  and  the 
J*ess  words  of  the  section  that  '  any 
i)-front  may  project  10  in.  and  no  more,’  it  was 
nntention  of  the  Legislature  to  favour  trades  to 
‘ioxtent.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  was  the 
act  view,  and  regret  that  the  contrary  has  been 
Red.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  shop- 
>  ts  to  encroach  upon  the  footway,  and  in  the 
“isponding  Liverpool  local  Act,  ou‘  which  1  Gold- 
'  v.  Duckworth’  (42  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  440;  5 
Div.  275)  was  decided,  the  matter  is  made  clear 
he  use  of  the  words  '  over  or  upon  the  pavo- 
b  ;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the  few 
lbs  of  liberty  was  a  serious  curtailment,— pro- 
V  by  way  of  compromise,— of  the  serious 
ipces  tradesmen  were  in  the  habit  of  making  in 
t  to  catch  the  public  gaze.  Again,  streets  are 
.onstant  state  of  transition  from  the  residential 
i0  mercantile  stage,  and  it  is,  we  think,  in  no 
remarkable  that  the  Legislature,  being  well 
noted  with  this,  should  "allow  the  owner  of  a 
ling-house  built  close  up  to  the  street  to  put 
.i  shop-front  a  few  inches  over  the  pavement, 

Dr  than  compel  him  to  demolish  and  rebuild  the 
fP  his  front  wall.  The  decision  may  add  a 
linches  to  the  width  of  our  streets,  but  will 
jiinly  not  improve  either  the  uniformity  or  the 
*ty  of  their  appearance.” 

i  is  difficult  to  realise  that  there  could  be 
la  doubt  that  section  26  does  not  authorise 
pachments  on  the  public  ways.  An  archi- 
I  reading  the  whole  of  this  section  26  with 
-  on  14  would  at  once  see  that  although 
j rally  the  Act  prohibited  woodwork  being 
I  hed  within  4J  in.  of  the  external  face  of 
!|nal  walls,  yet  section  26  read  with  sec- 
114  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing 
!:  projections  from  shops  (and  has  no  refe- 
f  to  encroachment  on  streets),  all  other 
1  lotions  being  specified  to  be  as  of  fire-proof 
I  rial.  This  view  of  the  matter  did  not 
dr  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  Court, 
jvriter  of  the  article  in  the  Law  Times  con- 
h  that  encroachments  on  the  public  way 
I  intended  by  the  Act  to  be  allowed,  as  an 
Dtion  in  favour  of  trade;  and  says,  if  this 
not  so  the  owner  of  a  houBe  (which  directly 


abutted  on  a  street)  converting  it  into  a  shop 
would  be  compelled  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  his 
front  wall.  But  these  views  are  not  tenable 
when  it  is  known  that  the  conversion  of  the 
house  into  a  shop  can  be  effected  without  any 
such  projection  and  without  the  expensive 
alternative  suggested  by  him. 

The  repealed  Building  Act  of  1844  allowed 
wooden  projections  from  front  external  walls, 
but  prohibited  any  projection  into,  or  over¬ 
hanging  of,  the  public  way,  and  provided  that 
the  buildings  should  be  set  back  so  that  all 
cornices  and  projections  should  overhang  the 
ground  of  the  owner  only  (Sec.  V.,  Schedule  E). 
Although  this  is  repealed  by  the  present  Build¬ 
ing  Act  of  1855,  the  effect  of  the  substituted 
sections  in  the  present  Act  is  to  continue  the 
allowance  of  wood  projections  (as  distinguished 
from  fireproof  projections)  in  the  cases  of  shop¬ 
fronts,  and  further  allows  what  the  previous 
Act  prohibited, — the  regulated  projection  of 
(fireproof)  cornices,  &c.,  to  overhang  the  public 
ways.  But  there  is  clearly  nothing  in  the  Act 
to  authorise  the  private  annexation  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  public  streets. 

A.  &  C.  Harston. 

15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  STRAND. 

Sib, — I  am  glad  to  find  from  Mr.  Brookds 
Hunt’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  that 
part  of  my  scheme  for  getting  from  the  Strand 
to  Holborn  is  identical  with  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Teulon,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Works. 

This  is,  I  find  from  the  copy  at  the  Institute, 
the  part  from  the  north  of  St.  Mary’s,  by  New¬ 
castle  and  Houghton  streets,  to  Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields  and  the  exit  from  the  Fields  to  Holborn. 

So  far  from  claiming  “  originality  ”  for  this, 
as  Mr.  Hunt  suggests,  I  mentioned  it  as 
simple  as  to  appear  inevitable,”  and  “  so  simple 
to  need  little  advocacy.” 

Indeed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  go  further  and 
say  that  no  practical  man  who  studies  the  site, 
as  it  m  now,  could  admit  any  other  plan.  In 
1882,  however,  it  was  quite  possible  to  bring  a 
street  from  Little  Queen-street  to  St.  Mary’s. 

I  have  never  agreed  with  that  part  of  Mr. 
Hayward’s  scheme  for  passing  through  Clement’s 
Inn,  but  a  fine  new  line  of  frontage  would  have 
been  opened  up  by  this  route  to  St.  Mary’s,  but, 
as  I  pointed  out,  this  is  not  now  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  Strand,  my  scheme  differs 
materially  from  Mr.  Teulon’s.  I  make  the  road 
north  of  St.  Mary’s  serve  for  the  new  north 
road  only,  whereas  Mr.  Teulon  makes  it  also 
a  parallel  road  to  the  Strand.  He  has  then  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  garden  left  between  the 
two  roads,  which  are  at  a  different  level. 

I  regard  this  as  useless  and  wasteful,  and  have 
simply  widened  the  Strand  between  the  two 
churches,  and  have  thus  obtained  a  really  fine 
plot  of  land  for  building  on,  instead  of  the  in¬ 
sufficient,  narrow  piece  left  in  Mr.  Teulon’s 
plan. 

As  I  am  to  have  originality  thrust  upon  me, 
may  as  well  claim  it  for  the  method  of  getting 
over  the  difference  of  level  by  turning  one  end 
of  Newcastle-street  to  the  east,  thus  avoiding 
what  others  have  found  a  serious  difficulty. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  the  key  to  this  Strand- 
Holborn  road  is  the  line  determined  on  for  the 
new  north  road ;  but  I  should  like  to  express 
my  opinion  that  this  road  will  be  by  no  means 
of  so  enormous  an  importance  as  seems  con¬ 
templated  by  some.  After  all,  it  only  leads  to 
the  Strand  and  Waterloo,  since  it  is  not  the 
direct  route  even  to  Charing-cross. 

There  is  a  fatal  fascination  about  the  word 
“boulevard,”  which  seems  to  me  to  run  away 
with  peoples’  judgment. 

Of  course,  had  I  known  how  far  Mr.  Teulon’s 
scheme  was  identical,  I  should  have  mentioned 
it-  Ralph  Nevill. 

Rolls  Chambers,  Chancery -lane ,  Oct.  22. 
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in S  idea,  and  it  is  certain  there  cannot  be  a  large 
north  and  south  traffic  crossing  Holborn  to  the 
centre  of  the  Strand,  or  there  would  be  indications 
of  it  now  in  crowded  streets.  Certainly  there  is  a 
difficulty  at  end  of  Southampton-row,  because  twelve 
to  twenty  vehicles  have  to  cross  100  passing  at 
right-angles  along  narrowest  part  of  Holborn,  every 
few  minutes  ;  but  the  remedy  is  to  widen  Holborn, 
and  to  divert  traffic  from  such  narrow  centres.  So 
again  at  Wellington-street  and  the  Strand. 

Any  observer  of  the  traffic  at  these  points  will 
find  that  not  20  per  cent,  of  the  vehicles  go  north 
and  south,  but  over  SO  per  cent,  do  go  east  and 
west.  If  a  new  road  is  made  it  should  join  diagon¬ 
ally,  not  at  right  angles.  What  is  most  wanted  ia 
a  line  of  street  parallel  with  the  Strand,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  now  by  the  Carey-street  line  being 
carried  west  to  join  York- street.  True,  as  Mr. 
Nevill  says,  it  can  “  never  be  a  great  thoroughfare,” 
nor  compete  with  the  Viaduct,  but  it  would  make  a 
great  "  relief”  street,  50  feet  wide,  for  all  the  enor¬ 
mous  Strand  traffic  has  to  pass  (and  will  have  for 
very  many  years)  through  that  width  near  the 
Adelphi,  while  Fleet-street  is  still  narrower  near 
the  bottom.  Yet  it  is  thought  advisable  in  all  these 
plans  to  omit  the  relief  streets,  while  adding  now 
streams  of  traffic  from  the  north. 

Let  Mr.  Nevill  add  this  cross  street  from  Cathe- 
rino-street  to  Carey-street,  and  he  will  have  made  a 
more  complete  plan  for  distributing  traffic,  instead 
of  increasing  the  difficulty  by  concentrating  it,  the 
fault  of  most  plans  for  new  streets. 

B.  W.  Warhorst. 

Chelsea,  Oct.  19,  1889. 


“  A  QUESTION  OF  FEES.” 

Sir, — -In  section  106  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855,  the  section  which  gives  “  power  to 
appeal  to  superior  Courts  ”  in  every  case  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  given,  by  the  said  Act,  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace  against  the  determination  of  the  said 
justice  so  convicting,  cases  “in  respect  of  fees  of  a 
district  surveyor”  are  distinctly  excepted.  How, 
therefore,  can  Mr.  Witherington,  or  any  one  else, 
appeal  against  Mr.  Bridge's  decision  in  the  case 
reported  in  your  paper  of  October  12  ? 

Oct.  21  F.  H.  C. 

J*  We  have  verified  the  reference  to  the  Act, 
which  is  quite  correct. — Ed. 

Sir, — The  letter  you  were  good  enough  to- 
publish  last  week  with  reference  to  the  above 
matter  was  forwarded  to  you  by  inadvertenoe 
without  my  clients,  Messrs.  Sandon  Bros.,  having 
seen  or  approved  it,  and  at  their  request  I  wish  to- 
withdraw  it.  They,  nevertheless,  intend  to  contest 
the  case. 

If  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged. 

W.  Seckham  Witherington. 

79,  Mark-lane,  E.C.,  Oct.  23. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Sir, — Having  been  a  candidate  in  the  City  and 
Guilds  Examination  of  May,  1889,  I  venture  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  your  numerous  readers  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  given  in  the  examination  paper  on 
carpentry  and  joinery  : — 

“  Give  a  plan  and  section  of  a  scale,  £  in.  to  the 
foot,  of  a  dog-legged  staircase,  3  ft.  wide,  in  a  haB 
7  ft.  wide  ;  height  of  storey,  11  ft.  from  floor  to 
floor,  with  a  landing  at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  from. 
:the  ground.  Show  newels  and  line  of  handrail.” 

W ould  this  be  a  dog-legged  staircase  ?  I  think  it 
would  bo  an  open  newel  staircase.  If  so,  why 
should  such  a  question  be  given  ?  Student. 

*»*  If  it  is  intended  that  the  two  3-foot  flights  are 
to  fill  the  width  of  the  7-foot  hall  it  clearly  is  not  a 
dog-legged  staircase,  as  there  must  be  a  well  one 
foot  wide  between  the  two  flights,  and  a  dog-legged 
staircase  is  one  in  which  the  handrails  of  the  lower 
and  return  flight  are  vertically  over  eaeh  other,  and 
there  is  no  well.  According  to  common  custom, 
therefore,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  incorrectly 
used.— Ed. 


Sir, — Mr.  Nevill's  plan  of  street  from  Holborn 
to  Strand  is  as  simple  and  economical  as  can  well 
be  arranged,  if  the  lawyers  and  law-makers  only 
agree  thereto,  though  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read 
the  rival  claim  of  precedence  set  up  for  Mr.Teulon’s 
plan,  which  could  be  added  to  by  many  another, 
including  myself.  My  old  plan  of  that  route  was 
discarded  in  1875  for  a  more  ambitious  one,  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  rookeries  (and  rebuild  largely  for 
the  very  poor),  which  now  turns  out  to  be  precisely 
the  line  of  the  Improvements  Committee  of  County 
Council,  except  that  from  the  end  of  the  two  Queen - 
streets  I  turn  off  diagonally  to  the  widest  part  of 
High  Holborn,  and  have  also  two  new  cross  streets. 


BREWERIES. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  is  the 
latest  method  of  working  wooden  louvres  suitable 
for  breweries  ?  Subscriber. 

***  Wo  presume  our  correspondent  means  the  best 
method,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  “latest.” — Ed. 


The  question  of  traffic  must  really  be  the  govern-  |  man. 


Induction  of  the  Professor  of  Engi¬ 
neering  at  Glasgow  University. — At  a 
meeting  of  Senate  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr. 
Archibald  Barr,  B.Sc.,  was  inducted  to  the  Chair 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics.  He  de¬ 
livered  the  usual  Latin  essay  formally  prescribed 
as  a  trial  of  ability,  dealing  with  the  following 
subject : — “  Quomodo  physica  ad  artes  me- 
chanicas  adhibenda  sint  ” ;  and,  having  after¬ 
wards  signed  the  declaration  prescribed  by 
statute  and  the  declaration  de  fideli,  he  was 
admitted  to  office  with  the  usual  ceremony,  and 
took  his  place  as  a  member  of  Senate. — Scots- 
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®ljt  jSiutrmt’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  —  XVII. 

LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

AVING  briefly  described  the  origin, 
quality,  and  storage  of  the  different 
kinds  of  water  used  for  drinking,  by 
both  large  and  small  communities,  it  will  be 
useful  to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  of 
supply  suitable  to  special  circumstances.  Our 
remarks  will  be  divided  into  three  heads, — 
water  supply  to  (1)  large  cities,  (2)  towns  and 
villages,  and  (3)  mansion  and  farm-houses. 

In  order  to  give  as  great  a  scope  as  possible 
to  the  consideration  of  water-supply  to  large 
cities,  we  shall  instance  cases  where  the  supplies 
available  for  the  purpose  are  as  divergent  in 
their  nature  from  each  other  as  may  be ;  and 
believing  that  the  student  will  profit  by  learn¬ 
ing  something  of  the  methods  of  obtaining 
water  for  great  communities  on  the  Continent, 
we  shall  not  be  altogether  insular  in  our  obser¬ 
vations.  But  it  is  natural  to  commence  at 
home,  and  in  view  of  the  fast-approaching  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  the  London  County  Council,  of  the 
alimentation  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  well 
to  firstly  consider  the  water-supply  to  this  great 
city,”  (a)  in  the  past,  to  see  what  has  been 
done,  or  was  proposed  to  be  done;  (i)  in  the 
present,  to  find  whether  we  are  deficient  in  any 
way  in  having  a  copious  and  good  supply  ;  and 
(c)  in  the  future,  to  discuss  whether  any  better 
sources  of  supply  could  be  profitably  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  utilised. 

Speaking  of  the  past,  we  may  say  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  obtained 
their  water  from  the  River  Thames  as  it  flowed 
past,  or  from  shallow  wells.  These  latter  were 
made  in  gravel,  the  water  being  held  up  by  the 
stiff,  impermeable  mass  of  argillaceous  sub¬ 
stance  stretching  under  London,  and  known  as 
the  London  Clay.  Professor  Prestwich,  F.R.S., 
has  shown  that  the  distribution  of  this  gravel 
over  the  clay  determined  the  places  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants :  where  there  was 
gravel  there  were  houses ;  the  mass  of  people 
did  not  build  on  the  clay,  as  water  was  not  ob¬ 
tainable  in  sufficient  quantities  therefrom.  Old 
maps  of  London  amply  justify  this  assertion. 
At  an  early  period,  however,  the  inconvenience 
attending  this  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
been  felt,  and  subsequently  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  build  along  main  roads  leading  from 
the  city.  No  wonder  the  inhabitants  sought 
more  substantial  means  of  obtaining  and 
supplying  water ;  but  it  remained  for  a 
Dutchman,  “  Peter  Morrys,”  or  “  Morrice,”  to 
carry  out  the  first  most  noticeable  scheme 
of  supply  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  year 
1581  a  public  waterworks  was  established 
at  London  Bridge.  A  water-wheel,  erected 
under  an  arch  of  the  bridge,  pumped  the 
Thames  water  through  wooden  and  leaden  pipes 
into  the  adjacent  houses.  This,  of  course,  was 
rather  a  primitive  affair,  but  speaks  volumes  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  designer  in  constructing 
what  was  then,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  rather  a 
speculative  concern.  The  public  soon  appre¬ 
ciated  the  advantage  derived  from  this  method 
of  supply ;  but  the  old  London  Bridge  water¬ 
works  was  quite  incapable  of  delivering  the 
water  to  edifices  on  the  higher  grounds. 
Consequently,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  special  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  these,  and  for  supplying  water 
generally.  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  was  empowered 
to  use  water  from  springs  issuing  from  the 
chalk  at  Amwell  and  Chadwell,  near  Ware,  for 
which  purpose  he  cut  an  artificial  canal,  known 
as  the  New  River,  which  conveyed  it  to  reser¬ 
voirs  at  Clerkenwell,  being  from  thence  dis¬ 
tributed.  Subsequently,  the  River  Lea,  close  to 
this  New  River,  was  used  to  supplement  the 
supply. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  chronicle  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  other  water  companies  at 
present  supplying  the  metropolis  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  three  more  in  existence, 
—the  York  Buildings,  Chelsea,  and  Lambeth. 
In  the  year  1829  the  York  Buildings  Water¬ 
works  were  abolished.  The  Vauxhall  Water¬ 
works  were  established  in  1805;  the  West 
Middlesex  and  East  London  in  1806  ;  the  Kent 
in  1810  ;  the  Grand  Junction  in  1811 ;  and  the 
Southwark  (being  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  two  old  companies  situated  near  London 
Bridge)  in  1822.  The  last-named  company 
subsequently  joined  the  Vauxhall,  thenceforth 
being  known  as  the  “  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Waterworks  Company.” 


The  sources  whence  the  New  River  derived 
its  water  have  been  explained.  The  East  London 
took  theirs  from  the  River  Lea,  the  Kent  from 
the  River  Ravensbourne  at  Deptford,  and  all 
the  other  companies  from  the  Thames  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  districts  supplied  by  them  re¬ 
spectively.  The  water  was  pumped  directly 
into  the  mains  without  regard  to  its  condition. 

In  1828,  however,  the  state  of  the  Thames  was 
such  that  a  Commission  of  inquiry  found, 
although  the  water  of  the  river  was  considerably 
pure,  it  contained  much  filth  and  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.  The  Commission  reported 
that  it  would  be  rendered  more  wholesome 
if  it  were  filtered.  The  companies,  there¬ 
fore,  proceeded  to  devise  means  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  Experience  showed  that  the  extraneous 
substances  were  largely  held  in  suspension 
by  the  motion  of  the  water,  so  that  large 
“  settling  reservoirs  ”  were  constructed,  wherein 
these  particles  could  subside  when  left  for  a 
time,  the  water  afterwards  being  conveyed  to 
filter-beds.  The  nature  of  these  latter  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  article,  and  we  may  now 
only  remind  the  student  that  they  were  made 
of  gravel  upon  which  fine  sand  rested,  and  that 
it  was  found,  on  allowing  the  water  to  percolate 
through  these  materials,  a  great  portion  of  the 
dirt  in  it  was  left  behind  on  the  upper  layer  of 
sand.  This  was  the  advent,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
the  improved  system  at  present  adopted.  About 
that  period,  some  of  the  companies,  foreseeing 
the  march  of  events,  removed  their  places 
of  intake  to  more  suitable  spots  higher 
up  the  river.  The  cost  of  distribution  neces¬ 
sarily  became  higher,  but  unquestionably  it  was 
good  policy.  Meanwhile,  as  the  great  city  was 
rapidly  growing,  the  river  flowing  through  it 
became  more  and  more  impregnated  by  foul 
sewage  and  filth  which  the  filters  were  quite 
inadequate  to  effectually  deal  with.  It  was 
evident  that  either  new  sources  of  supply  must 
be  found,  or  the  places  of  intake  be  removed  out 
of  the  tidal  influence  of  the  river.  The  Lambeth 
Company,  being  convinced  that  the  latter  was 
the  better  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
removed  their  source  of  supply  to  Kingston. 
The  other  companies  drawing  water  from  the 
Thames,  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  remained  as  they  were,  doing  their  best  by 
exercising  more  care  in  filtering,  until  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  in  1851,  instigated  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  passed  in  1852,  whereby  they  were  all 
compelled  to  remove  their  places  of  intake  to 
above  Teddington  Lock,  out  of  range  of  the 
tide,  and  every  store  reservoir  within  five 
miles  of  St.  Paul’s  had  to  be  covered  up.  No 
water  delivered  by  the  London  companies  for 
human  consumption  was  thereafter  obtained 
from  the  Thames,  or  its  tributaries,  within  the 
tidal  influence,  though  certain  rights  still 
remained,  enabling  it  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
for  the  purposes  of  street-watering,  &c. 

The  Kent  Company  in  1862,  finding  the  water 
of  the  Ravensbourne  insufficient,  or  unsuitable 
for  their  purposes,  abandoned  that  river,  obtaining 
their  supply  from  wells  they  had  previously  sunk 
into  the  chalk.  Other  wells  have  subsequently 
been  added  on  the  extension  of  the  area  sup¬ 
plied.  The  springs  and  ponds  at  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  were  utilised  by  a  company 
known  as  the  Hampstead  Waterworks,  which 
also  sunk  a  well  to  increase  their  output,  the 
whole  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  New 
River  Company,  about  twenty-seven  years  since, 
but  were  not  much  drawn  upon. 

In  1866  the  Rivers’  Pollution  Commission  re¬ 
ported  that  the  state  of  the  Thames  was 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  it  being 
at  that  time  contaminated  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  sewage  and  other  obnoxious  matters 
poured  into  it  from  the  towns  and  villages 
on  its  banks.  The  Thames  was  then  placed 
more  completely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  then  existing  Conservancy  Board,  whose 
duty  it  was— amongst  other  things — to  see 
that  the  surface  of  the  river  was  effectually 
scavenged,  and  that  no  sewage  was  admitted 
into  it,  or  into  any  tributary  within  three  miles 
of  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.  Salutary 
measures  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  were 
also  enforced  with  regard  to  the  River  Lea  ;  and 
the  water  of  both  rivers  was  in  consequence 
made  purer. 

Whilst  these  improvements  were  in  contem¬ 
plation,  public  meetings  were  held  to  see  what 
steps  could  be  taken  for  maintaining  the 
volume  and  purity  of  the  Thames.  The  water 
companies  were  empowered  to  take  100,000,000 
gallons  daily  from  that  river,  but  only  60,000,000 
gallons  per  diem  were  actually  abstracted, 


though  it  sometimes  reached  to  as  much  as 
70,000,000  gallons.  Careful  gaugingswere  made 
above  the  places  of  intake  at  Hampton,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
river  was  scarcely  above  300,000,000  gallons  pei 
day.  It  was  also  calculated  that  after 
including  the  water  of  the  Mole,  and  one 
or  two  other  streams  which  discharge  into 
the  Thames  between  the  different  placee 
of  intake,  that  the  minimum  flow  of 
the  river  in  1868  was  320,000,000  gallons, 
inclusive  of  the  amount  taken  from  it  by  the 
five  water  companies.  These  figures  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following.  Between  April  1858  and  April 
1859,  the  average  daily  discharge  at  Kingston 
was  found  to  be  803,000,000  gallons,  and  this 
was  the  lowest  average  of  eleven  years  (froir 
April  1855  to  April  1866).  Some  years  the 
daily  average  was  double  this  quantity.  By  the 
way,  this  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  variable  character  of  the  amount  oi 
water  obtainable  from  rivers,  and  how  careful 
the  engineer  must  be  in  estimating  the  quantitj 
available  from  rivers  of  small  volume. 

Another  cry  was  also  raised  respecting  the 
hardness  of  London  water,  which  was  stated  t<! 
be  much  too  hard  for  drinking,  and  that  it  wai 
less  economical  for  certain  domestic  and  mann 
facturing  purposes  than  soft  water,  a  fact  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  a  previous  article 
The  supply  of  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine,  anc 
of  the  immensely  improved  alimentation  o 
Manchester,  were  quoted  again  and  again  i] 
proof  of  the  argument  for  the  introduction  o: 
soft  water  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  to  b 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  authorities  soughi 
other  sources  than  those  drawn  upon,  and  tha 
fertile  brains  were  actively  devising  schemes  to 
comply  with  the  public  demand, — with  wha 
success  we  shall  presently  see. 


HjddIis. 

Mount  Vesuvius :  A  Descriptive,  Historical 
and  Geological  Account  of  the  Volcano  anc 
its  surroundings.  By  J.  Logan  Loblei 
F.G.S.,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Illustration 
London:  Roper  &  Drowley.  1889. 

E  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  sayin- 
that  this  is  the  best  account  that  has  y6 
been  published  in  English  of  what  tb 
author  correctly  terms  the  “greatest  natural  woiv 
der  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  ” — Mount  Vesuvius 
Much  of  the  work  is  original,  and  much  is  not 
seeing  that  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is  historical 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  author  has  had  It 
draw  extensively  from  the  scattered  observe 
tions  of  earlier  writers.  Although  the  generr 
tendency  of  the  work  is  geological,  the  pleasais 
and  easy  style  in  which  the  subject  is  treats 
will  not,  we  believe,  repel  the  ordinary  readeit 
and  in  any  event  the  modern  pilgrim  to  thit 
the  only  tangible  shrine  of  Pluto  now  existin', 
on  the  Continent,  is  presented  with  an  admirah; 
account  of  the  mountain,  no  matter  whs 
may  be  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.  AftA 
speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  Neapolitd, 
volcanic  region,  and  detailing  the  surroum 
ings  of  Vesuvius,  the  mountain  itself,  tl, 
history  of  its  different  eruptions,  and  i 
geology,  the  author  comes  to  what  is,  app, 
rently,  the  main  object  of  the  work, — the  elabli 
ration  of  his  hypothesis  of  volcanic  actiot 
which  was  brought  forward  at  the  meeting  J 
the  British  Association  at  Bath  last  yeri 
Naturally  enough,  he  points  out  that  “all  tli 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  volcanic  activii 
and  its  varied  phenomena  which  have  be 
advanced  by  previous  authors  are  .  .  .  unsatf 
factory,”  and  introduces  his  physio-chemkj 
theory  in  substitution  for  them.  This  is  hare; 
the  place  to  criticise  the  new  view,  but  whh 
we  may  admit  that  the  author’s  hypothesis  i 
very  ingenious,  we  should  like  to  have  seen;! 
compared  more  at  length  with  the  results  I; 
modern  petrology  ;  and  this  reminds  us  tl ; 
the  work  does  not  go  so  deeply  into  petj- 
graphical  matters  as  it  might  do.  1  \ 
concluding  chapters  deal  with  volca:]. 
products,  and  the  minerals  and  flora  i. 
Vesuvius  ;  whilst  a  copious  appendix  contai' 
divers  letters  of  contemporary  writers  r 
its  ancient  eruptions,  &c.  One  of  the  practii. 
lessons  taught  by  the  work  is  the  composite 
of  the  different  lavas,  including  those  l 
present  largely  quarried  for  paving  the  strej 
of  Naples.  The  author  does  not  enlarge  on  ij 
industrial  uses  of  the  stone;  but  we  Df. 
mention  that  the  lavas  of  1855  and  1767  I, 
the  principal  ones  quarried.  The  formen 
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i  liable  to  spheroidal  weathering  ;  and  the  same 

0!  peculiarity  may  be  seen  in  the  material  used 
for  paving  ancient  Pompeii,  the  cracks  being 
I  ;  well  developed  wherever  the  blocks  are  exposed. 
Mr.  Lobley’s  book  is  printed  in  clear,  bold  type, 
with  plenty  of  margin,  and  the  illustrations  are 
Ii  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  but  vulcanologists 
l  will  recognise  that  certain  of  the  plates  in  it  are 
mere  reproductions  from  other  books  :  it  would 
■'  have  been  better  were  this  not  the  case. 


^  Pumps  and  Pumping.  By  M.  Powis  Bale, 
ji  Assoc.- Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  London:  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son. 

:iThe  author  states  that  this  book  is  not  intended 
as  a  treatise  upon  the  construction  of  pumps 
;  but  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  pump  users! 
ilhe  contents  include  useful  notes  on  the  selec- 

i  tion,  the  type  of  construction,  and  the  practical 

ii  management  of  pumps.  The  author  deals  with 
e: steam-pumps,  donkey  and  other  pumps  with 
4  ejectors  for  feeding  steam-boilers,  hand-power 
crpumps,  centrifugal  and  rotary  pumps,  hydraulic 
(  jams,  and  pumps  for  specific  duties,  such  as  are 
^employed  in  wells,  breweries,  chemical  manu¬ 
factories,  gasworks  and  sewage-works,  brick- 
y  works,  farmyards,  and  contractors’  works.  His 
.'book  provides  matter  in  which  the  literature 
t  hitherto  published  has  been  too  much  confined 
i  to  makers’  catalogues,  the  authors  of  which  are 
j  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own 
J  patterns  and  manufacture.  To  purchasers  of 
o  pumps  this  little  treatise  will  prove  especially 
i  valuable  in  guiding  them  when  called  upon  to 
imake  choice  of  a  suitable  pump  for  any  special 
qpurpose.  The  paragraphs  are  clear,  and  are 
t  iach  preceded  by  a  suitable  heading,  which  is 
a  indexed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence.  Necessary  precautions  are  added  to  be 
B observed  in  fixing  and  working,  and  important 
suggestions  made  showing  particulars  to  be 
s  itated  when  making  inquiries  from  manufac- 

i  urers.  Various  forms  of  valves  are  described 
i  md  an  account  is  given  of  methods  adopted  in 
1  ushioning  the  closing  of  valves,  for  which  the 
uluthor  apologises  as  being  only  a  passing  notice, 
■nut  which  is  really  very  complete  and  concise; 
oilthough  all  attempts  to  obtain  effective 
olushioning  have  not  proved  satisfactory.  Like 
l  ther  authors,  Mr.  Bale  considers  his  book  would 
r  e  imperfect  without  a  page  being  devoted  to  a 
c  ible  of  areas  of  circles,  but  we  are  happy  to 
1  k  case  that  these  areas  are  stated  in 

c  tie  best  form  for  non-technical  users ;  the  dia¬ 
meters  specified,  advancing  by  eighths  of  an 
ich,  as  measured  upon  any  ordinary  gauge  or 
He.  A  list  of  formulm  and  rules  relating  to 
1  “mPs>  pipes,  and  water-pressure  complete  the 
lolume. 


to  investigate  and  settle  claims  with  more 
promptitude,  and  with  fewer  false  arguments 
and  subterfuges. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

London. — The  first  section  of  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Upper 
Tooting,  has  just  been  completed, — i.e.,  a  new 
north  nave  aisle  23  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  span  roof, 
instead  of  the  former  lean-to  aisle  12  ft.  Gin.  in 
width.  In  addition  to  this,  the  two  eastern¬ 
most  bays  of  the  aisle  have  transeptal  additions 
northward,  divided  from  the  aisle  by  two  arches. 
The  total  increase  in  the  accommodation  is  for 
160  worshippers.  The  north  porch  has  been 
rebuilt  at  the  west  end  of  the  new  aisle,  and  an 
exit  recessed  doorway  formed  at  its  east  end 
The  font  has  also  been  refixed  in  a  better  posi 
tion,  and  other  alterations  made  to  the  seating 
necessitated  by  the  new  works.  The  new  pas 
sages  have  been  paved  with  solid  wood  blocks, 
laid  to  a  special  small  ornamental  pattern.  The 
new  windows  are  glazed  with  lead  lights  of 
cathedral  and  white  glass  in  geometrical 
designs.  The  roofs  are  open  fir  timbered  of 
substantial  scantling,  that  to  the  new  aisle 
having  ornamented  trusses.  Builders’  tenders 
were  obtained  for  additions  in  two  other  sec¬ 
tions,  viz.,  a  new  south  aisle  and  new  clergy 
and  choir  vestries.  It  is  proposed  to  shortly 
carry  out  these  works.  The  materials  employed 
are  Kentish  rag,  Westwood  Ground  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  Bangor  slates  for  the  roofs.  The 
church,  previous  to  the  additions,  consisted  in 
pla.n  of  west  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles 
(with  porches),  chancel,  north  chancel  aisle, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  It  was  erected 
about  thirty-five  years  since,  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Salvin.  The  architect  to  the 
present  work  is  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A., 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lorden  & 
Son,  Upper  Tooting. 

Tring. — The  interior  of  the  fine  old  Perpen¬ 
dicular  Church  at  Tring  has  just  been  further 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  chancel  seats 
and  desks,  from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  They 
are  richly  carved  in  oak  from  the  drawings  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Ingelow, 
and  are  the  gift  of  a  lady  in  the  parish. 


\Jacts  and  Observations  concerning  Railway 
v  Rates.  By  J.  W.  Gray.  Manchester  and 
i  :  London  :  John  Heywood.  Price,  Is. 

R.  Gray  approaches  this  subject  as  one  who 
■  is  taken  an  active  interest  in  it  for  a  con- 
f  derable  time,  during  which  period  he  has 
uken  up  a  position  which  has  secured  for  him 
it  “  a  very  moderate  amount  of  goodwill  from 
ither  side.”  The  brochure  before  us  is  cer- 
’  inly  very  outspoken  and  independent,  and 
i  ntains  abundant  evidence  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  railway  matters.  His  view  of 
e  present  legislation  is  that  the  interests  of 
c  e  community  at  large,  for  whose  benefit  rail- 
R  iys  are  supposed  to  exist,  should  be  paramount 
:i  those  of  merchants,  trading  associations, 

;  the  railway  companies  themselves.  He  has 
'  en  converted  to  the  late  Mr.  Grierson’s  opinion 
!  t0  the  principle  which  must,  in  the  end, 
c  ^ern  the  rafce  question,  viz. “  what  the  traffic 
1 11  bear.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
t  a  study  of  the  effects  which  would  probably 
low  the  adoption  of  alternative  principles, 
ere  are  but  two  that  are  seriously  urged,— 
t  )  rates  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  cost  of  service, 
to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
>i  equal  mileage  rates.  Following  out  the 
<  >bable  working  of  these  systems  from  his 
itral  standpoint,  Mr.  Gray  demonstrates  that 
d  l  would  undoubtedly  ensue  upon  the  adop- 
11  of  either,  and  it  really  appears  unavoid- 
rethat  Mr.  Grierson’s  rule  must  remain  the 
(jacipal  factor  in  determining  rates.  The 
>  3sification  once  settled,  Mr.  Gray  would  in- 
>;  upon  the  abolition  of  nineteen  out  of  every 
i-nty  “  exceptional  ”  rates,  and  the  making  it 
tlicult  to  obtain  any  new  ones;  in  which  he 
,L  hardly  be  supported  by  the  traders  who 
efit  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  railway 
i  ipanies  are  urged  to  effect  economy  by  doing 
■y  the  entire  staff  of  canvassers  (who 
,  tays,  may  divert  traffic,  but  certainly  create 
r  e) ;  to  cease  making  petty  overcharges ;  and 


RECENT  PATENTS. 
abstracts  op  specifications. 

15,223,  Window-fastening.  S.  Russell. 

The  contrivance  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  somewhat  resembles  the  ordinary  form  of 
window-fastening  but  with  a  difference,  the  top 
fastening  being  a  latch  capable  of  being  turned 
across  the  two  sashes  and  under  a  catch  on  the 
bottom  one.  When  in  this  position  a  thumbscrew 
passing  vertically  through  a  suitable  part  of  the 
latch,  by  being  turned,  is  made  to  press  on  an 
inclined  plane  fixed  in  a  suitable  position  on  the 
lower  sash,  the  direction  of  the  inclination  being 
downwards  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  side  of 
the  sash.  The  pressing  and  sliding  action  of  the 
screw  on  the  inclined  plane  forces  the  top  and 
bottom  sashes  firmly  against  the  window-frame 
drawing  at  the  same  time  the  meeting  -  bars 
together,  gripping  tightly  the  side  or  parting 
beads,  fastening  the  sashes,  and  preventing 
rattling.  6 

16,468,  Skylights  and  Ventilators.  0.  Phalp. 
According  to  this  invention,  for  ship  and  shore 
use,  a  combined  skylight  and  ventilator  is  made  of 
an  upright  circular  rim,  fixed  by  a  flange  or  other 
means  to  the  deck  roof,  &c.  ;  and  of  a  cover  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  bottom.  In  the  rim  and  cover  are 
corresponding  openings,  which  when  turned  to  each 
other  admit  air  as  desired.  The  apparatus  is  also 
suitable  as  a  binnacle  cover. 

16,846,  Glazing.  C.  W.  W.  J.  &  F.  Allen. 

The  improvement  which  is  the  subject  of  thi3 
patent  consists  of  a  sheet  brass  suspender  or  clip 
inserted  between  the  leaden  bar  and  the  purlin! 
This  is  turned  up  at  its  lower  extremity  so  as  to 
grasp  the  end  of  the  leaden  bar.  A  better  fasten¬ 
ing  is  attained,  and  the  suspenders  are  specially 
applicable  to  the  bars  employed  in  the  ends  and 
divisions  of  glass  houses.  To  prevent  the  drip 
running  along  the  purlins,  the  top  edge  of  the 
purlins  is  chamfered  off,  and  the  moisture  allowed 
to  run  down  inside  the  glass. 

17,257,  Colouring  Portland  Cement.  W. 
Cussans. 

According  to  this  invention,  Portland  cement  is 
coloured  green,  red,  chocolate,  yellow,  or  other 
colour  or  tint,  by  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron  or 
copper  in  suitable  proportions,  or  metal  borings 
planings,  or  filings. 

2,827,  Non-slipping  Wood  Pavement.  W.  A. 
Williams. 

The  foundation  of  this  pavement  is  a  floated  con¬ 
crete  bed,  and  the  blocks  are  creosoted.  They  are 


then  laid  on  the  foundation  with  bevelled  end  and 
grain  upwards,  and  half-inch  slips  are  .placed 
between  each  row  of  blocks  The  said  slips  are 
removed  after  the  blocks  are  in  position,  and  the 
space  or  cavity  nearly  filled  up  with  hot  cement 
or  asphalte,  and  the  remaining  space  grouted  with 
sand  and  cement  to  the  bottom  of  the  V  joint. 

10,014,  Door  Knocker  with  Bell  Attach¬ 
ment.  W.  Notting  and  C.  J.  Reeve. 

According  to  this  invention,  suitable  mechanisnr 
*“  employed  to  impart  activity  to  a  trembling 
hammer  hung  near  the  bell  and  actuated  by  the- 
knocker  striking  a  pin,  or  knob. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  7.-15,697,  T.  Kershaw,  Door-knobs,  &c. _ 

15,713,  T.  Helliwell,  Ventilating  Roofs  of  Railway- 
stations,  Green-houses,  &c.— 15,717.  J.  Macky  and 
J.  Mitchell,  Nails.— 15,720,  H.  Haddan,  Sawing- 
Machinery. 

8.-15,737,  W.  Timewell.  Portland  Cement. 
-15,778,  G.  Notton,  Paint  Kettle.— 15.790,  H. 
Haddan,  Guides  for  Circular-saws.— 15,791,  h! 
Haddan,  Band-saws.— 15,807,  T.  Llewellyn,  Holdl 
fast  or  Cramp  for  Joiners,  &c.— 15,825,  O.  Earl 
Outside  Shop-fittings.  —  15,831,  F.  Moyenberg! 
Brick  and  Pottery  Kilns. 

Oct.  9. — 15, 854,  W.  Thompson,  Grinding  Machines, 
for  Frame-saws.— 15,858,  F.  Robinson,  FlushiDg- 
Cisterns  and  Water-waste  Preventers.— 15,884  H. 
Dixon,  Veneering  Pianoforte  Cases.  * 

OcL  10.-15,950,  J.  Thame  and  L.  Jacobs. 
Portable  Buildings.— 16,015,  E.  Johnson,  Perforated 
Paving.— 16.016,  D.  Knowles  and  E.  Raybone,  Sash- 
fasteners.— 16,029,  P.  Justice,  Chimneys  and  Fire¬ 
places. 

Oct.  12. — 16,078,  J.  Nash,  Constructing  Walls  of 

Buildings,  Partitions,  Floors,  Roofs,  Ceilings,  &c. _ 

16,100,  E.  Howell  and  G.  Thomas,  Hanging  Wall¬ 
papers,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,737,  R.  Batey,  Window-sash  Appliance. — 
12,926,  J.  Black,  Pneumatic  Bells.— 13,483,  R.  Peel 
Top  Bars  for  Firegrates.— 13,642,  F.  Cowley 
Window-fastener.— 13,976,  W.  Farr,  Wood  Block 
Flooring.— 14,137.  B.  Malcolm  and  W.  Pennington, 
Holding  Sliding  Windows  in  any  desired  position.— 
14,175,  J.  Beattie,  Ridge  Ventilators.— 14,182,  J. 
Forsyth  and  R.  Blackett,  Adjustable  Sash,  Stay, 
and  Fastener. — 14,310. — J.  Newnham,  Registering- 
Mortice  Lock.— 14,320,  J.  McRobbie,  Window-sashes. 
— 14,343,  W.  Dixon,  Preparation  of  Wood  Paving. 
—14,419,  T.  Widdowson,  Raising  and  Supporting 
Sashes,  &c. — 14,590,  H.  Groves  and  J.  Stewart, 
Electric  Bolls. — 14,643,  W.  Torrance,  jun.,  Portland 
Cement. — 14,653,  A.  Clay,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

-14,853,  A.  Dunbar,  Splitting,  Dressing,  or  Planing 
Wood. — 14,863,  A.  Planner  and  L.  Hakeman,  Dis¬ 
temper  Colouring. —  14,889,  A.  French  and  J. 
Gordon,  White  Lead. — 14,936,  S.  Ainge,  Carpenters’ 
Cramp. — 14,997,  A.  Bishop,  Burning  Lime  and 
Kilns  therefor. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Two  Month/. 

14,418,  A.  Ransford,  Automatically-lighting  Gas- 
fittings.— 15,653,  W.  Goatley  and  G.  Burton,  Fas¬ 
teners  for  Sliding  Window-sashes.  —  17,495,  J. 
Dinsmore,  Incombustible  Roof.— 17,949,  R.  Hudson' 
Metallic  Furniture  for  Gates  or  Doors.— 17,970,  w’ 
Lindsay,  Window- sashes. —17,991,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,’ 
Water-closets.— 11,281,  J.  Dean,  Water-closets.— 
14,252,  C.  Rogers,  Screws. 

RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


16.— Bv  8immons  &  Son. 
ks.—  “The  Old  Wharf”  beer- 


Oct.  16. 

Hambledon,  Bucks.—  “  The  Old  Wharf 

house,  and  6$  acres,  f . 

8hiplake— The  Lock  Island,  area  la!  2r!  iVp.  f" 

Cookham— A  plot  of  f.  land,  8a.  3r.  36p . 800 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  3a.  lr.  4p . !!!.’."."!!!!.’.'  460 

By  Coopbb  &  Goulding. 

Westminster,  Young's-pL— A  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  and  plant,  u.t.  9  yrs.,  g.r.  £2  .  3(50 

By  Pbickbtt  &  Ellis. 

Hackney— 1  to  6,  Gainsborongh-rd.,  and  79,  Chap- 

man-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £35,  r.  £210  . . 

_  ,  ,  By  C.  &  H.  Whitb. 

Walworth— 1  and  2,  Queen's-row,  f.,  r.  £62p.a . 

13  to  16,  Queen’s-row,  f.,  r.  £128  p.a . . 

23  to  29,  Queen’s-row,  f.,  r.  £226  p.a. 

.1 — 36  and  3fla.  N  Aw 


£3,800 

700 


840 

830 


-tuoai  D-IOH,  I  r.  i-ZZO  p.a . 

Camberwell— 36  and  36a,  New  Church-rd.,  L  r’  £67 

,  P» . 

14  to  20  (even),  Caspian-st.,  f.,  r.  £132.  12s.  p.o 
Peckham— 27,  Pitt-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.,  r.  £ 


816 

1,160 


100 


By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Dulwich — F.g.r.  of  £12,  with  reversion  in  53  yrs.  . 

F.g.r.  of  £6,  with  reversion  in  79$  yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £31.  6s.,  with  reversion  in  80  yrs .  oui> 

F.g.r.  of  £344.  5s.,  with  reversion  in  83  yrs .  10  676 

F.g.r.  of  £252.  15s.,  with  reversion  in  84  yrs .  7*610 

F.g.r.  of  £430.  10s.,  with  reversion  in  85$  yrs.  ...  14,765 

F.g.r.  of  £49.  10s.,  with  reversion  in  86  yrs .  1,325 

By  P.  D.  Tuckbtt  (at  Stratford). 

Upton-pk. — Twenty-eight  plots  of  f.  land  .  l  096 

Ocr.  16. — By  A.  A.  Hollingswobth. 

Forset-gate — 202,  Osborne-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £36  p.a . 

By  Dalb  &  Tbaffobd. 

Mile-end— 13  and  29.  Cadiz-st.,  and  14  and  40 
Shaudy-Bt.,  u.t.  28 yrs.,  g.r.  £14,  r.  £80.  12s. 

By  Goddabd,  Cboxfobd,  &  Fvknbss. 

Chiswick— 83,  Glebe-st.,  and  53  and  f3a,  Bolton- 
gds.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  £11,  r.  £92  p.a . 


856 


4  IQ 


205 


302 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  26,  1889. 


By  Farebbothbr,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Dulwich— F.g.r.  of  £85,  with  reversion  in  85  yrs.  ...  £2,252 

F.g.r.  of  £397.  os. .with  reversion  in  86  yrs .  12,260 

F  g.r.  of  .£230,  with  reversion  in  804  yrs .  6,926 

Oct.  17.— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Lee— 65,  Manor -pk.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  £16,  e.r.  £80  900 

31,  Burnt  Ash-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £6o 

Peckham— 34,  King  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  £23.  8s. 

p.a . 225 

By  Jonhs  &  Son. 

Wapping,  High-st.  —  A  plot  of  f.  land,  area 

8,200  ft . ' .  860 

By  Fuhbbh,  Pbicb,  A  Furbeb. 
Brunswick-sq. — 48,  Judd-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 

£26.  . .  250 

Bloomsbury— 40,  Gloucester-st.,  f .  1,260 

Upper  Holloway,  Dartmoutli-pk-hill— Two  plots 

of  f.  land  .  140 

120  and  122,  Dartmouth-pk-hill,  f .  800 

Langdon-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land  .  75 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Fulham— 99  to  105  (odd),  Eastcourt-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g.r.  £10.,  r.  £80  p.a .  640 

By  Nrwbon  &  Harding. 
Bromley-by-Bow— F.g.r.  of  £10.  10s.,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  63  yrs . .  •••  290 

Bright-st.,  f.g.r.  of  £22,  with  reversion  in  63  yrs. 

to  er.  £15u  . .  . .  650 

St.  Leonard's-rd.,  f.g.r.  of  £7.  10s.,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  63  yrs.  to  e.r.  £36 .  160 

Islington— 46,  48,  and  50.  St.  Paul-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r  £12.  12s.,  r.  £102 p.a .  980 

2,  Ravden-st.,u.t.  38 yrs.,  g.r.  £4  4s.,  r.  £32  p.a.  270 
Stoke  Newington— 23,  Chesholm-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g.r.  £6,  r.  £28  p.a .  235 

Oct.  18.— By  Phillips  &  Dybb. 

St.  John's-wood— 25  to  31  (odd),  Wellington-rd.,  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  £32,  r.  £206  p.a . .  1,015 

By  W.  Hall. 

Regent’s-pk.— 8,  Stanhope-ter.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a .  1,150 

Camden-sq.— 16,  Murray-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £70  p.a .  615 

[Contractions  used  in  this  lilt-.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
(improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
aq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j  _ _ 

MEETINGS. 


Monday,  October  28. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  and  itt 
Application  te  Industry  (Congress  at  Edinburgh). — Pre¬ 
sidential  Address  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  8.30  p.m. 

Tobsday,  October  29. 

Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  (continued).— Section  of 
Painting :  ‘Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
R.A.,  foll'weH  by  two  Hauers.  10  a.m.  Section  of 
Applied  Art :  Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
followed  by  two  Papers.  2.30  p.m. 

University  College,  London. — Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  on 
“  The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament  with 
Reference  to  Surface,  Material,  Construction,  and  Pur¬ 
pose.”  III.  6  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  30. 

Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  ( continued ). — Combined 
Meeting  cf'the  Sections  of  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and 
the  National  aDd  Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art. 
10  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  8eetion  of  Painting.  ln  am. 
Secti  n  of  Sculpture :  Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  E. 
Onslow  Ford,  A. It. A.,  followed  by  two  Papers.  2.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — General  meeting. 
(Three  papers  to  be  read.)  7.30  p.m. 

University  Cullege.  London  ( dr ch ecology). — Professor 
R.  S.  Poole  on  11  The  East  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  6  pm. 

Inventors'  Institute.  —  Annual  Address  by  Admiral 
8elwyn.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  31. 

Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  ( continued ). — Combined 
Meeting  of  the  Sections  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Applied  Art.  10  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Section  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  10.  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Section  of  Museums 
and  National  and  Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art. 
10  a.m.  Section  of  Architecture  :  Presidential  Address 
by  Mr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  LL.D.,  and  two  other 
Papers.  2.30  p  m. 

institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — General  meeting 
(continued).  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  Novbmbbr  l. 

Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  ( continued ). — Combined 
Meeting  of  the  Sections  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 
10  a.m.  Combined  Meeting  of  the  Sections  of  Applied 
Art  and  the  National  and  Municipal  Encouragement  of 
Art.  10  a.m.  Section  of  Museums  and  National  and 
Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art :  Presidential  Address. 

2.30  p.m.  General  Meeting.  4  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  on 
“The  Treatment  of  Angles  and  Enclosing  Lines.” 

7.30  p.m.  _ 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  The 

second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  H.  H. 
West,  M.Inst.C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
evening  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a 
paper  entitled  “  Some  Causes  of  the  Crystal¬ 
lisation  of  Iron,”  read  by  Mr.  T.  Morris, 
F.G.S.,  of  Warrington.  Mr.  Morris  contends 
that  the  well-known  brittleness  frequently 
developed  in  iron  is  the  result  of  compression, 
and  not  of  vibration,  as  generally  stated.  He 
further  contends  that  this  explanation  meets 
the  case  of  crystallisation,  whether  developed  by 
hammering,  vibration,  frost,  or  any  other  cause. 
Mr.  Morris’s  views  were  vigorously  combated, 
and  the  discussion,  though  exceedingly 
technical,  was  varied  and  interesting.  A  vote 
of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Grange  Local  Board.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Grange,  the  well-known 
watering-place  on  Morecambe  Bay,  a  report  was 
read  from  the  Water  Committee  stating  that 
analyses  of  the  water  supply  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Bernays,  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital, 
London,  and  by  Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  of 
University  College,  Liverpool,  which  showed 
that  filtering  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
an  ordinary  filter  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  alone 
would  not  give  sufficient  purity.  The  authori¬ 
ties  consulted  recommend  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  best  filtering 
material  for  a  water  supply  such  as  Grange. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  carefully 
considered  the  relative  advantages  of: — (1) 
Polarite  supplied  by  the  International  Water 
and  Sewage  Purification  Company,  of  West¬ 
minster  ;  (2)  Carbide  or  Saprodite,  supplied  by 
Spencer  ;  and  (3)  Oxidiser,  supplied  by  Rimmer. 
The  cost  of  these  materials  for  filtering  the 
water  supply  of  Grange  would  be  as  follows  : — 
Polarite,  75 Z. ;  Carbide,  250 Z.  to  500Z. ;  Oxidiser, 
125Z.  The  Committee  recommend  the  adoption 
of  Polarite  for  the  following  reasons: — 1.  Its 
apparent  fitness  for  the  continuance  of  a  regular 
operation  for  filtering  purposes.  2.  Its  not 
being  likely  to  be  clogged  up  by  suspended 
matters.  3.  Its  more  probable  capacity  for 
being  cleansed  for  repeated  filtering  purposes, 
and  thus  being  in  the  end  a  cheaper  and  more 
desirable  article.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Sanitary 
Committee  was  directed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
estimates  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  report. 

Scarborough.  Improvements. — The  first 
step  towards  the  laying  out  of  the  Mere 
Valley,  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  was  taken  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  decided  to  solicit  plans,  designs, 
and  estimates  for  the  work,  which  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  mainly  of  an  ornamental  character, 
comprising  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  sites 
for  detached  villa  residences.  The  scheme  also 
contemplated  the  enlargement  of  the  Mere 
itself  to  something  like  the  extent  it  occupied 
many  years  ago,  and  so  that  it  should,  with  a 
comparatively  shallow  depth,  be  both  available 
and  safe  for  boating  and  fishing  in  summer,  and 
skating  in  winter.  Conditions  were  given  out 
with  the  invitations  to  compete,  stating  that  the 
plans  should  be  made  to  include  refreshment- 
rooms,  conservatories,  boat-houses,  &c.,  as  well 
as  residences.  Prizes  of  150Z.  and  50 Z.  were 
offered  for  the  first  and  second  best  plans, 
respectively,  that  should  be  sent  in  by  the  1st 
of  September  last.  Eleven  plans  were  received 
by  the  Corporate  Property  Committee,  and  have 
been  reported  upon  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  to 
the  Town  Council,  who  have  selected  two,  one 
bearing  the  motto  “  Progress,”  and  the  other 
that  of  “  Floreat  Scardeburg,”  as  first  and  second. 
The  first  prize  plan  is  the  production  of  Messrs. 
Edeson  &  Rowntree,  architects,  Scarborough; 
the  second  is  by  Mr.  R.  Upcher,  of  Penzance. 
The  estimate  of  cost  for  “  Progress  ”  is  26.800Z., 
and  of  “  Floreat  Scardeburg,”  25.031Z. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — While  there  has 
been  less  excitement  in  the  English  iron  market 
this  week,  business  still  continues  to  be  of  mode¬ 
rately  large  dimensions,  and  prices  are  as  firm  as 
ever.  There  have,  however,  been  considerable 
fluctuations  in  Scotch  pig-iron  warrants,  but 
they  close  this  week  at  about  the  same  prices  as 
ruled  when  we  wrote  a  week  ago.  Scotch  makers’ 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  still  going  up,  and  from 
6d.  to  2s.  6d.  dearer,  Middlesbrough  pig  is  also 
6d.  a  ton  more  than  a  week  ago,  and  in  the 
other  pig-iron  producing  districts  fully  late 
rates  are  obtained.  There  has  been  an  advance 
of  Is.  a  ton  in  Bessemer,  spiegeleisen  having 
likewise  gone  up  to  that  extent.  Finished  iron 
continues  in  fairly  good  demand.  Prices  are 
more  or  less  stiff,  according  to  locality.  Com¬ 
mon  bars  have  been  raised  10s.  a  ton.  The 
inquiry  for  steel  is  still  active,  large  orders 
being  in  the  market.  There  have  been  various 
advances,  the  minimum  being  2s.  6d.  a  ton. 
Shipbuilders  are  once  more  booking  fresh  work, 
while  engineers  are  doing  an  active  trade. — 
Iron. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  at 
Cleckheaton. — In  reference  to  our  notice  of 
these  Schools,  in  our  issue  of  the  19th  inst.,  we 
are  asked  to  mention  that  the  floors  have  been 
laid  with  Lowe’s  patent  wood-block  flooring  in 
pitch-pine. 


Less  than  £1  per  annum  per  parish  !  — 

The  Leeds  Mercury  reports  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Malton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  the 
19fch  inst.,  Sir  W.  C.  Worsley,  Bart.,  presiding, 
Mr.  J.  Ridsdale,  formerly  station-master  at 
Hovingham,  was  elected  inspector  of  nuisances 
for  the  district,  which  comprises  sixty-three 
parishes,  at  a  salary  of  50Z.  a  year  !  This  is,  no 
doubt,  considered  to  be  “  economy  !  ” 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

£. 

B. 

d. 

£. 

B. 

1. 

Grecnheart,  B.G . 

. ton 

7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

Sequoia,  C.S . foot  cube 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Birch  . . 

3 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Elm  „  . 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Fir,  Dantsic.  St c . 

2 

0 

0 

3  10 

0 

Oak  „  . 

2  10 

0 

4 

0 

9  . 

„  yellow . 

3 

:o 

0 

5 

6 

0 

Lath,  Daatsic . 

Fathom 

4 

.0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

St.  Petersburg . 

6 

0 

0 

6  10 

0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Sec . 

2 

16 

0 

4 

6 

9 

Deais,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  . 

std.100 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  4tb  and  3rd. 

7 

0 

0 

8 

5 

9 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 

11 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

„  2nd  „ 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

,,  white 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

8wedish  . 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

9 

White  Sea  . . 

9 

0 

0 

17 

0 

9 

„  „  2nd  . 

11 

0 

0 

17  10 

0 

„  ,,  3rd,  See . 

8 

0 

0 

10  10 

0 

„  Spruce  1st  . 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

9 

3rd  and  2nd . 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

6 

10 

0 

8 

l0 

0 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . 

6 

0 

0 

18 

9 

9 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  ir 

.,  pre- 

pared,  First . 

0 

11 

0 

0  14 

0 

Other  qualities  . . . 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

9 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

....foot 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

64 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

0 

0 

4J 

0 

0 

64 

Mexican  „ 

0 

0 

0 

64 

Tobasco  ,, 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

«4 

Honduras  ,, 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

Box,  Turkey . 

. ton 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Bahia  . 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

9 

8atin,  St.  Domingo  . 

...  foot 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

9 

META  1.8. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scotland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in  London... 

6  10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

6 

0 

0 

6 

10 

9 

..  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

7  10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

OOPPBB  — 

British,  cake  aud  ingot  ... 

....  ton 

47 

0 

0 

48 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Chib,  bars  . 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ybllow  M  btal . 

. lb. 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

64 

Lbad  — Pig,  Spanish  . 

. ton 

12 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

English,  com.  brands  .... 

12 

7 

6 

12  10 

0 

. ton 

92 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australian  . . 

91 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

94 

10 

0 

OILS. 

Oocoannt,  Cochin  . 

27 

0 

0 

27  10 

9 

Ceylon  . 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

26 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Rapeseed,  English  palo  ... 

30 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  brown  . 

2S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Z'A 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Tallow  and  Oipine . 

21 

0 

0 

40 

0 

9 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

Tab— Stockholm . 

...banel 

1 

6 

e 

0 

0 

9 

Archangel  . . .  0  16  9  0  0  9 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  u»  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

CLAYBURY  (near  Woodford,  Essex).  —  For  Super¬ 
structure  of  the  Clay  bury  Asylum,  for  2,000  patients,  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex,  for  ihe  London  County  Council.  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Hine,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  : — 

Gabbutt,  Liverpool  (accepted)  ...£337,945  0  0 

[For  full  list,  see  last  week's  Builder,  and  this  week's 
also,  in  report  of  London  County  Council.] 


CRAWLEY.— For  the  erection  of  the  “  Half  Moon  ”  Inn, 
Hogs  Hill,  Crawley.  Mr.  W.  Buck,  architect,  Horsham 

t».. _  ii _ i _  fir.- 1  a  q  I 


Peters,  Horsham  . £971  6  3 

Finch,  Hayward's  Heath  .  879  0  0 

Marriot,  Barnet  .  863  0  0 

Knight,  Cuckfleld  . 869  7  0 

Pan  nett  Bros.,  Horshaui  .  838  6  0 

Ocbenden,  Crawley .  802  6  0 

Rowland  Bros.,  Horsham .  781  10  0 

Brown,  Horley . 742  0  0 

Gates,  Crawley  . 726  0  0 

Wheatland,  Handcroes  .  702  10  0 

Cook,  Crawley  .  670  16  0 

Pledge,  East  Grinetead  (accepted)  ...  691  0  0 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  to  premises,  Park-street, 
for  Printing  Works  for  Mr.  W.  D.  Hayward.  Mr.  A. 
Broad,  architect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon 

Smith  &  Bulled  . £263  0  0 

Waller .  225  0  0 

F.  R.  Docking  (accepted) .  200  0  0 

[All  of  Croydon.] 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT  S 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Tower  Company,  Lim. 

500  guineas  A  250  guineas 

CONTRACTS. 


niu;  Roads  and  Drains,  Tunbridge  Wells 

n  Drainage  Extension  . . 

k  and  Concrete  Hewer  . 

ration  at  Town  Hall . 


ken  Granite  . 

(dmaking  Works  . 

enhouse  at  the  Cemetery  . . 

away  . . 

struct  ion  of  Road  . . 

'  School*  . 

rts  of  Justice,  Police  Offices,  Ac. 

*as*  Buildings  and  Footbridge,  Dadley 


uuuu.iiea  nun  cooi  linage, 
erground  Urinals  and  Closets 

ing  in  the  New  Public  Wharf,  Silvertown*  ouuuuu . 

ce  Station  and  Strong  Rooms,  Garston .  Lancashire  CountyCoun. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Estate  Owner  . 

West  Ham  Council  .... 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Trustees,  All  Saints, 

Poplar . 

St.  George-in-the-East 

Vestry  . 

Southampton  Corp . 

Tottenham  Loral  Bd. 
Paddington  Burial  Bd. 
Trustees  of  Dr.  Edward’s 
&  Bishop  King’s  Charity 
8outbport  Corporation 
Barnsley  School  Board 

York  Corporation  . 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

West  Ham  Council 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

B.  Pomfret  . 

Lewis  Angell . 

Oct.  29th 

Official  . 

do. 

—  Clarkson  . 

Oct.  30th 

ii. 

G.  A.  Wilson  . 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  . 

ii. 

J.  E.  Worth . 

F.  W.  King  . 

Nov.  7  th 

E.  F.  Roberts  . 

Official  .... . 

Nov.  Uth 

'T 

Senior  A  Clegg . 

il_ 

n.  A.  Matcsr  . 

Official  . 

Nov.  12th 

ii 

do. 

ii. 

Lewis  4n“ell . 

G.  Holme  . 

do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment.  • 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

ireyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

Exmouth  U.S.A . 

1402 . 

Oct.  28th 
Nov.  11th 

a" 

ROYDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  67, 
!th-end,  Croydon,  for  Mrs.  Pritchard.  Mr.  J.  William 
■ens,  architect,  21,  New  Bridge-street : — 

Pearson  &  Son  . £075  0  0 

!J.  De  Vere .  029  17  6 

F.  Hiller  .  695  0  0 

IJ.  Horroeks  .  463  0  0 

.  J.  Saunders .  461  10  rt 

IF.  R.  Docking  .  403  0  0 


IINCOLN. — For  rebuilding  No.  37,  Silver-street,  Lin- 
,  a«  a  shop,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Carline.  Mr,  W.  WatkinB, 
j.I.B.A.,  architect  :— 

iJ.  W.  Harrison . £1,460  0  0 

|J.  B.  Harrison .  1,429  0  0 

iOtter  &  Broughton .  1,424  0  0 

Wright  &  Sons  .  1371  0  0 

IH.  8.  &  W.  Close .  1,218  0  0 

Jj.  M.  Harrison  (accepted)  .  1,181  0  0 


LINCOLN. — For  restoring  D’Eyncourt  School,  Tealby, 
“r  Are.  for  Mr.  L.  D’Eyncourt.  Mr.  W.  Watkins, 

I. I.B.A.,  architect: — 

Otter  A  Broughton . 

IJ.  B.  Harrison  . . 

’J.  M.  Harrison . 

J.  W.  Harrison  . 

Wright  A  Sons  (accepted)  . 


,.  £803  16 


DNDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  provide 
mmodation  for  1,200  children,  and  also  a  pupil 
tiers’  school,  on  the  Lavender-hill  site,  for  the  School 
d  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

iClarke  A  Bracey  . £27,089  0  0 

iT.  Boyce . . .  25,4-10  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  2-1,112  0  0 

A.  &  W.  (larnar  .  21,388  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford  .  .  21,359  0  0 

'tephens  Bastow,  &  Co. .  23,972  0  0 

3.  Lawrance  &  Sons .  23,750  0  0 

i5.  Bel  ham  &  Co.*  .  23,701  0  0 

commended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


1NDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
the  Stanley-street  site,  Deptford,  for  the  8chool 
id  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

J.  Derry . £2,211  0  0 

■athev  Bros. .  2,131  0  0 

Jolloway  Bros .  2,096  0  0 

iV.  Downs  . 1,083  0  0 

M  Dabbs .  1,987  0  0 

lirk  &  Randall  *  .  1,954  0  0 

commended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LOIS  DON.— For  the  erection  of  a  Branch  Library  in 
Lurlme-gardens,  Battersea,  8.W.,  for  the  Commissioners 
ot  the  Battersea  Public  Libraries.  Quantities  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Henry  Branch,  26,  Parmu-crescent,  Clap- 
ham-junction,  8.W. 

J.  Longley  A  Co.,  Craw'ey,  Sussex..  £2,512  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Embank¬ 
ment,  S.E.  . .  2,163  10  0 

E.  A.  Koome,  112,  Clarence-road, 

•  Lower  Clapton .  2  049  0  0 

W.  M.  Dabbs,  Portland  -  avenue, *  * 

8tam(ord-bill .  2,023  0  0 

Holloway  Brothers,  Qneen’s-road, 

Battersea . 2,009  0  0 

A.  R.  Flew  &  Co.,  5,  Glazbury-road, 

West  Kensington .  2,000  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway,  180,  Queen’s-road, 

New  Cross  Gate,  8.E .  1,977  0  0 

Garlick  &  Horton,  42,  Sloane-street, 

. •• .  1,927  12  0 

W.  Hammond,  72,  York  -  road, 

Battersea .  1 ,912  9  10 

G.  N.  Street  A  Son,  34,  Surrey -lane, 

Battersea .  1,890  14  0 

H.  G.  Heywood,  44,  Bridge-road, 

Hammersmith  .  1,821  0  0 

George  Stephenson,  173,  Bishopsgate-  * 

street  Without .  1,797  0  0 

Lobb  A  Oliver,*  New  Southgate,  N.  1,641  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a  new  covered  playground 
for  the  Boys’  Department  of  the  Nynehead-road  School, 
Clifton-road,  New  Cross,  also  removing  boundary-wall  at 
the  west  end  of  the  site,  and  providing  wood  fence,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect 

T.  W- Haylock . £379  0  0 

J.  H.  Lyon .  360  0  O 

J.  B.  Gerrans  .  285  0  0 

H.  Bride!  . 275  0  0 

T.  Linfleld .  245  0  0 

•I.  Derrv . 220  0  0 

W.  V.  Goad* .  210  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — For  now  bakehouse  and  baker’s  oven  at 
Islington  Workhouse,  Cornwallis-road,  Holloway,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  'Mr.  Wm. 
Smith,  architect,  80,  Upper  Tollington  Park,  N. 

Coombes... 


I.arke  A  Son  . 

Ward  A  Lamble  . 

Langham  . 

Flaxman . 

Dearing  A  Son . 

Perkins  A  Son  . 

Marriott . 

Josolyne,  Young,  &  Co... 

Baylis . 

Hughes  . 

Wilkinson . 

Gormby . 

Aldridge . 

Stevens  Bros . 

Norbury .  . 

Lown  A  Son  (accepted) 


..£493  10  0 
..  489  0  0 
..  432  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Relief  Station,  Liver- 
pool-road,  N.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  80.  Upper 
Tollington  Park,  N. :—  ’ 


Coombes 

Ward  &  Lamble  . 

Langham  . 

I.arke  &  Son . 

Dearing . . 

Flaxman  . 

l’erkins  A  8on . 

Josolyne,  Young,  A  Co . 

Marriott . 

Baylis  . 

I .own  k  Son  . 

Norbury . 

Hughes  . 

Aldridge . 

Stevens  Bros,  (accepted)  . 
Wilkinson  . . . 


312  0  0 


185  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  premises  at  61,  62,  and  63, 
South  A udley -street.  London.  Mr.  W.  Lambert,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barber  &  Son 

Woodward..  . £13,921  0  0 

Nightingale .  13,612  0  0 

Green  k  Lee .  13,074  0  0 

Bush  .  12,970  0  0 

Bywaters  .  12,6.30  0  0 

Oldrey  .  12,603  0  0 

Stepheus,  Bastow,  k  Co.  (accepted)  11,974  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Gainsborongh- 
road  school,  Haekney-wick,  by  684  places,  tor  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Dovo  Bros . £11,699  0  C 

Atherton  &  I.atta .  11,596  0  0 

W.  Goodman  . 10,772  0  0 

W.  M.  Dabbs .  10,613  0  0 

E.  Lawrance  A  Sons .  10,512  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  10,430  0  0 

T.  Boyce* .  10,391  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and  premises, 
Bowyet-terraee,  High-street,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  William 
Gray.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect,  No.  21,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

&  Co . £1,634  17  10$ 

White*  Co . 1,459  0  0 

G.  Creed .  1,439  0  0 

Prestige  &  Co.  . 1,424  0  0 

J.Macey  . .  1,355  0  0 

J.  Peppiatt  .  1,299  0  0 

L.  Whitehead  (accepted) .  1,265  0  0 


LONDON.— For  a  new  school  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  800  children  on  the  site  in  Cubitt  Town,  for  the 

8chool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : _ 

Atherton  k  I.atta  . £18,744  0  0 

Dovo  Bros.  .  15,888  0  0 

W.  Cubiit  k  Co .  15,768  0  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son. .  15,640  0  0 

Patmau  &  Fotheringham .  16,477  0  O 

D.  Charteris . 14,675  0  0 

R  I. a -trance  k  Sons .  14,678  0  0 

Stephens,  Bastow,  k  Co.*  .  13,999  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


J'NDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  junior  mixed  school 
divide  accommodation  for  110  children  on  the  Tooting 
'  iney  site,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 

3  Bailey,  architect  :— 

Wove  Bros . £6,776  0  0 

4  irk  &  Randall .  6,707  0  0 

»  at  man  A  Fotheringham  .  6,657  0  0 

I  .  8.  S.  Williams  A  Son  .  6,406  0  0 

I  .  Belham  A  Co .  5,979  2  11 

Jitephens,  Bastow,  A  Co.* .  6,839  0  0 

[Dmmendod  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  tar-paving,  Ac.,  the  additional  play¬ 
ground,  and  erecting  new  w.c.’s  for  the  infants’  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vauxhall-street  School,  and  carrying  out 
various  sanitary  improvements  to  the  school,  for  the 

School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : _ 

J.  Derry . I . 

T.  Lindeld . 

T.  W.  Haylock . 

H.  MaPett .  364  O  0 

H.  Walkley  . 369  0  0 

W.  V.  Goad*  .  349  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


..  £430  0 
..  391  0 
..  379  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  15, 
Young-street,  for  Mr.  L.  N.  Evans.  Mr,  J.  William 
Stevens,  architect,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 

C.  Wall  . £1,085  0  0! 

Leslie  A  Co.  .  810  10  0 

Prestige  A  Co .  793  0  0 

W.  Bncfeendge .  740  0  0 

G.  Crappor  .  717  19  0 

F.  Giles  A  Co.  (arcopted)  . .  649  1  6  8 

C.  F.  Kearley  (withdrawn)  .  577  16  0! 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  improvements  at  “The 
Portland  Arms,’’  Westmoreland-road,  Walworth,  S.E. 
Mr.  R.  A.  I.owcook,  83,  Bishopsgate  afreot  Wuhin,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Grierson,  joint  architects  . 

I»°ry  . £1,235  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co .  1,276  0  0 

A.  Davies  .  1,275  0  0 

G.  B.  Todd  .  779  0  0 

H.  L.  Ho  loway  .  720  0  0 

Little  A  Senecal  . 698  0  0 

T.  Brown  . 659  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  156,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  8. W.,  for  Mr.  T.  M.  Sutton.  -Mr.  W.  Seek 
ham  Withermgton,  architect,  79,  Mark-lane,  E.C. : — 

Patman  A  Fotheringham . £536  0  0 

Yardley  A  Son .  610  0  0 

Blkington  .  480  0  0 

W.  G.  Larbe  A  Hon .  43  4  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  132, 
Grange-road,  8.E.,  for  the  Council  of  the  Bermondsey 
Conservative  Registration  Association : — 

Tyler  . £746  0  0 

Kipps .  724  0  0 

B  ullers  .  695  0  0 

Russell  .  683  0  0 

Jas.  Greenwood  A  Son  . 644  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  additional  works  at  “The  Camden’s 
Head ’’tavern,  Bethnal-green-road.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock, 
architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C  :  — 

A.  Hood  (accepted) . £320  0  0 

Gat. 

J.  Steadman  (accepted)  .  200  0  0 

Pewtering. 

J.  Pringle  (accepted) .  176  0  0 

LONDON. — For  improvements  at  "The  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis”  tavern,  Bethnal-green-road.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  88,  Bishopegate-street  Within,  E.C, : — 

Higgs  (accepted) . £200  0  0 

Gat. 

J,  Steadman  (accepted) . 110  0  0 

Pewtering. 

Thompson  (accepted) .  155  0  0 

Refrigerator. 

Newark  (accepted) .  26  0  0 


LONDON. — For  pewtering  and  ga9fitters'  work  at 
“The  Horse  and  Groom”  tavern,  109,  Newington-butts, 
8.E.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
and  Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Grierson,  joint  architects: — 

Pewtering. 

J.  Heath  (accepted)  . . . £169  0  0 

Gat. 

Ungar  A  Co.  (accepted) .  89  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  stabling.  Station- 
road,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  Wi  liam  Gray.  Mr.  J.  William 
Stevens,  architect,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. : — 

l’eppiatt  . . £263  0  0 

Creed  .  230  0  0 

Pyle  &  Co .  198  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  "Royal  Star” 
beerhouse,  City-road,  for  Mr.  Baxter.  Mr.  J.  F.  Wesley, 
architect,  276,  Romford-road : — 

Trent  Bros.  . £395  0  0 

E.  W.  Wordier  .  392  0  0 

Bishop  &  Webb  .  384  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  repairs,  &c.,  25,  Michael’a-grove, 
Brompton,  S.W.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parnacott. 
surveyor,  156,  Westminster  Bridge-road:  — 

Roberts  . . . £167  0  0 

Lapthorne  &  Co .  123  0  0 

Peacock  Bros .  122  14  0 


LONDON. — For  new  iron  drains,  "  Dececo  ”  water- 
closets,  and  complete  renewal  of  all  the  sanitary  appliances 
and  fittings,  at  44.  Bedford-squaro,  for  Dr.  Coall.  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Gritton,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.,  surveyor,  of 
London : — 

Winser  &  Co.,  62,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  S.W.  (accepted)  . £160  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.  —  For  erecting  new  Corporation 
stables,  Southampton:  - 

W.  Franklin  . £2,870  0  0 

F.  A  J.  Young .  2,833  0  0 

H.  Stevens  A  Co .  2,655  0  0 

J.  Rowland  &  Sens .  2,596  0  0 

J.  Bull,  Sons,  &  Co .  2,637  0  0 

W.  Harvey .  2,622  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  &  Morgan .  2,486  0  0 

J.  W.  Roe  &  Co. .  2,410  0  0 

J.  Crook  (accepted)  .  2,398  14  6 

[Borough  Surveyor’s  protecting  tender,  £2,279], 


WARE  (Herts). — For  the  construction  of  about  600 
yards  of  12-in.  stoneware  pipe  sewer,  with  the  necessary 
manholes,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  sewerage  system  of 
Hoddesdon,  tor  the  Ware  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Russell  Au»tin,  A.M.I.C.E.,  engineer,  11,  Fore  street, 
Hertford  :— 

9.  Saunders,  Fulham . £650  0  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  .  608  0  0 

G.  l’otter.  London .  489  11  3 

T.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham .  481  0  0 

J.  Cook,  Spalding  .  474  0  0 

Marriott  A  Co.,  High  Barnet .  466  0  0 

W.  Wood,  London .  460  0  0 

T.  Rowley,  Tottenham  .  446  10  11 

8.  Hipwell,  Gorefield,  Wisbech*  .  395  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


WARGRAVE.— For  building  new  house  and  stables  at 
Wargrave,  near  Twyford,  Berkshire,  for  Mr.  Nicholas,  J. 
Hannen.  Mr.  W.  Ki^ner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  23,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Barnett,  90, 
Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 

House. 

Staines  &  Co.,  London  ...  £1,679 

Scott,  London  .  1,585 

Bottril  &  Sons,  Reading  ...  1,560 

Watson,  Ascot  .  1,498 

Simonds,  Reading  .  1,391 


Total 
..  £1,998 
,.  1,914 
,.  1,880 
..  1,795 
.  1,661 


WORTHING. —For  new  billiard-room  and  other  addi¬ 
tions  to  Colonnade;  House  (carcassing  only).  Mr.  A. 
Broad,  architect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Cook,  Crawley  .  £779  0  0 

Roland  Bros.,  Horsham .  723  0  0 

Heywood.  Hammersmith .  712  0  0 

Stevens,  East  Grin9tead  .  676  0  0 

Deacon,  Norwood  .  659  0  0 

Churcher,  Worthing  .  640  0  0 

Sawle,  Worthing  .  622  0  0 

Stanbridge.  Broadwater  .  612  0  0 

Marriott,  High  Barnet  .  603  0  0 

Taylor,  Brighton .  600  0  0 

Docking,  Croydon  . .  550  0  0 

8mith,  Worthing .  518  O  0 

Crouch,  Worthing  (accepted) .  499  0  0 

Harris,  8utton  (too  late)  .  495  0  0 
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The  Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh. 


second  Congress 
of  the  National 
Association  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Art  has  been,  as 
far  as  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  at  the , 
moment  of  writing 
these  words,  quite 
as  successful  as 
that  of  Liverpool  last  year,  in  regard  to  the 
interest  displayed  in  the  meetings  and  in  the 
subjects  discussed  ;  and  perhaps  more  so  in  so 
far  as  the  number  of  meetings  and  papers  has 
been  kept  more  within  reasonable  bounds, 
which  was  hardly  the  case  at  Liverpool,  where 
there  was  too  obvious  an  endeavour  to  dispose 


of  all  possible  matters  for  discussion  in  the 
whole  field  of  art  at  one  swoop.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the 
papers  read  has  been  more  practical  and  less 
imaginative  and  speculative.  This  is  certainly 
the  character  of  the  two  papers  by  Sir  Jas. 
Gowans  and  Mr.  Blashill,  on  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  municipal  legislation  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  we  print  in  the  present  number ; 
and  it  was  equally  the  case  with  the  admirable 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Rathbone  at  the  same 
meeting,  on  “  The  Political  Influence  of  Art,” 
a  paper  really  philosophic  in  spirit  and  con¬ 
centrated  and  to  the  point  in  regard  to 
matter  and  form.  This  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  entire  in  another  number. 

We  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that 
the  presidential  address  on  this  occasion  was 
in  any  way  comparable  to  that  remarkable 
though  rather  pessimist  and  satirical  address 


which  the  audience  listened  to  from  the 
President  of  last  year  at  Liverpool, — an 
address  which  sent  a  kind  of  thrill  through 
the  country,  partly  of  sympathy  with  its 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  partly  of  indigna¬ 
tion  (among  those  who  are  somewhat  harshly 
•termed  “  ordinary  people  ”)  at  the  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  English  taste  and  knowledge  of  art 
•formed  and  published  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Lord  Lome’s  presidential 
address  will  hardly  arouse  either  enthusiasm 
•or  anger  in  any  quarter.  But  it  may  claim 
•also  the  credit  of  the  generally  practical  cha¬ 
racter  which  we  have  noted  in  regard  to  other 
portions  of  the  proceedings.  Lord  Lome 
made  a  special  point  of  justifying  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  such  meetings;  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  no  doubt  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  Art  is  not  talking,  and  some 


persons,  both  within  and  without  the  special 
circle  of  the  art  world,  doubt  whether  Art 
Congresses  can  do  any  good.  Lord  Lome’s 
position  was  that  the  stress  of  modern  life  is 
so  absorbing  that  people  almost  need  to  be 
laid  hold  of  and  their  attention  turned  towards 
the  value  of  art  by  special  preaching  on  the 
subject ;  that  a  counterblast  is  required 
against  the  influence  of  the  mere  struggle  for 
life  and  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  the  day. 
There  is  certainly  truth  in  this ;  and  though 
we  do  not  carry  too  far  our  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  art-talks,  the  most  critical  auditor 
may  allow  that,  while  they  may  do  good,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  that  they  can  do  any  harm  to 
art.  A  good  many  who  attend  them 
may  be  led  to  think  more  and  see  more 
clearly  on  the  subject  of  art  than  they  have 
thought  and  seen  before  ;  and  at  the  worst  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  people  who  already  care  about 
the  subject  and  have  it  at  heart  to  discuss  it 
with  those  who  have  a  kindred  interest.  The 
argument  that  it  is  to  our  commercial  in¬ 
terests  as  a  nation  to  make  our  various  pro¬ 
ductions  good  in  form  as  well  as  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
address,  and  which  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  insist  on  lately,  we  make  little  account  of. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  only  another  form  of 
appeal  to  the  merely  commercial  view  of  life 
which  is  so  prevalent  nowadays ;  a  kind 
of  attempt  to  persuade  people  that  if 
you  will  only  learn  to  be  artistic  you 
will  find  it  pays  to  be  so ;  a  statement  not 
untrue  in  itself,  but  very  little  to  the  point. 
Neither  individuals  nor  nations  will  ever 
develop  an  artistic  spirit  under  the  influence 
of  the  desire  to  make  money  by  it.  As  was 
said  by  one  speaker  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Architecture  Section,  one  of  the 
most  baleful  influences  on  modern  street 
architecture  is  the  desire  to  make  a  paying 
property  on  the  shortest  possible  notice;  to 
throw  together  any  design  which  will  just 
pass  the  authorities,  to  rush  the  building  up 
by  night  and  day,  working  by  relays  of  men, 
in  order  to  commence  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  of 
rentals,  in  which  the  so-called  “  architect  ”  is 
often  himself  one  of  the  speculators.  There 
can  never  be  good  or  noble  architecture  where 
the  main  object  is  to  run  up  buildings  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  catch  the  money.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  people  should  regard 
architectural  beauty  as  a  thing  worth  having 
in  itself,  and  worth  foregoing  a  little  imme¬ 
diate  gain  for.  And  so  in  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  art.  What  we  want  is  that 


people  should  take  interest  in  the  fashioning 
of  whatever  they  make,  take  a  pleasure  in 
making  it  as  beautifully  as  possible,  because 
they  enjoy  doing  so  ;  not  because  it  is  better 
for  the  trade  interests  of  the  country  :  and  we 
rather  hope  that  this  commercial  argument 
will  not  be  further  paraded  at  any  Art- 
Congress.  It  is  essentially  a  false  and  de¬ 
ceptive  view  of  the  subject ;  a  doctrine  which, 
so  to  speak,  cuts  its  own  throat.  The  very 
fact  of  looking  to  artistic  production  as  a 
matter  of  national  commercial  value  in  itself 
kills  the  very  spirit  which  goes  to  produce 
artistic  work — the  love  of  the  work  for  its 
own  sake. 

In  regard  to  the  important  question  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  architecture  in 
cities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  papers  by 
the  official  architectural  authorities  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London  respectively  come  very 
fitly  side  by  side,  as  each  supplying  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  Sir  James  Gowans's  paper 
being  to  a  great  extent  historical,  and  Mr. 
Blashill’s  critical;  though  Sir  James  Gowans 
closes  with  some  definite  and  rather  extensive, 
not  to  say  alarming  suggestions,  in  regard  to 
a  proposed  board  of  architectural  control : 
alarming  because,  after  all,  taste  cannot  be 
controlled  or  induced  by  legislation,  and  it 
seems  absolutely  certain  that  the  influence 
of  any  such  Board,  however  enlightened 
and  cultured  its  members  might  be,  must 
inevitably  be  (if  it  can  get  its  own  way)  to 
stereotype  a  certain  type  of  architecture  as 
long  as  the  same  Board  is  in  power,  and,  as 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  to  “destroy  architectural 
liberty.”  Those  who  read  Mr.  Blashill’s 
paper,  in  which  his  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  is  given  with 
a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  of  dry  humour, 
will  see  that  he,  on  the  whole,  sums  up  in 
favour  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  let-alone 
principle.  He  has  been  accused,  he  says,  of 
having  allowed  most  horrible  buildings  to  be 
erected ;  but  he  has  refused  various  designs 
one  after  another,  and  what  can  be  said 
if  the  unfortunate  architect  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  anything  better  ?  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  any  authority  to  agree  to 
stopping  a  building  altogether  on  that  ground ; 
and  after  all,  as  Mr.  Blashill  says,  are  we  sure 
that  we  are  not  strangling  a  new  style  in  its 
infancy  ?  This  feeling  in  favour  of  a  policy 
of  non-intervention  (at  least  as  far  as  active 
interference  is  concerned)  seemed  to  be  the 
prevalent  one  among  those  who  discussed  the 
subject ;  and  what  the  possible  consequences 
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of  a  committee  of  taste  might  be  was  amus¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  one  speaker,  an  amateur, 1 
who  complained  of  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Princes-street  by  one  of  the  more  j 
gifted  Edinburgh  architects  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Blanc,  because  it  was  in  a  style ' 
which  did  not  please  him  (the  speaker),  j 
and  which  he  could  not  pigeon  -  hole  | 
satisfactorily  under  any  recognised  architec¬ 
tural  nomenclature.  This  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  we  should  have  if  there  were  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Taste  with  despotic  powers.  AVe 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest,  however,  in 
regard  to  a  merely  preventive  or  prohibitive 
legislation, — as  in  Mr.  Blashill’s  case  of  the 
man  who  had  submitted  four  designs  and  was  at 
length  passed,  apparently,  because  the  autho¬ 
rity  had  not  patience  to  see  anymore  designs, — 
that  in  such  a  case,  where  a  man’s  plans  were 
right  but  he  showed  himself  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  decent  design  (and  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this),  he  should  be  told 
plainly  that  he  must  get  a  more  competent 
architect  to  design  a  front,  if  he  cannot  him¬ 
self  produce  one  which  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
the  street.  It  would  be  a  practical  lesson 
which  might  have  its  good  effects. 

Mr.  Mullins  struck  a  very  good  note  in  his 
paper  on  “  The  Use  and  Decoration  of  Public 
Buildings,”  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
having  the  sculptural  decoration  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  architectural  design 
from  the  first,  so  that  it  should  appear  as 
designed  for  the  situation  and  not  as  an  after¬ 
thought.  This  is  a  matter  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  both  for  the  sculpture  and  the 
architecture,  if  they  are  to  form  one  artistic 
whole. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Congress  one  of  the  best  and  most 
noteworthy  was  certainly  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere  as  President  of  the 
Section  of  Painting  ;  an  essay  containing 
some  very  true  thoughts  upon  the  meaning 
and  aims  of  painting,  put  into  clear,  terse, 
and  forcible  language.  There  is  much  more 
matter  for  comment  and  record  in  regard  to 
the  Congress,  which  we  shall  return  to ; 
deferring  further  remarks  at  present  because 
it  is  no  compliment  to  papers  containing 
real  and  valuable  thought  to  discuss  them 
hurriedly  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


AUKUoo  SUL  WAY  FIRTII. 


P  here,  on  Criffel,  a  fine  expanse  < 
country  is  displayed.  On  two  sid< 
great  giants  of  hills  keep  watc 

— - -  and  ward,  shrouded  in  gloom  an 

mist.  To  the  south  lies  the  shining  Solwa’ 
and  beyond  it  that  mass  of  clouds  shov 
where  the  Cumberland  mountains  are  ;  whi" 
in  yonder  distance  is  the  border  town  ( 
Carlisle,  with  its  mutilated  Cathedral  and  i 
castle  looking  out  across  a  wide,  open  spac 
called  the  “  Sauceries”  towards  the  inounfai 
where  we  sit.  In  front  of  us,  at  our  fee 
through  a  great  expanse  of  mud,  the  mu 
beautiful  Nith  crawls  to  the  sea.  Ov< 
yonder  ridge  lies  Dumfries,  and  a  mile  or  f 
above  it  is  the  Abbey  of  Lincluden,  amor 
tree-clad  mounds,  where  the  Chiden  joins  tl 
Nith.  Close  beneath  us  is  the  larger  Abbe 
called,  after  the  heart  of  John  Balliol  pr 
served  there  by  his  widow,  Sweet-Ilea: 
Abbey.  That  grove  of  trees  beyond  the  fli 
muddy  stretches  of  the  Nith  encloses  Cae 
laverock  Castle.  You  can  just  see  the  wal 
and  towers,  grey  among  the  green.  Let  i 
visit  them, — the  two  abbevs  and  the  castle, - 
and  see  what  sort  of  men  the  Scotch  were.  L 
us  clamber  down  out  of  this  cold  wind,  ov 
the  bogs  and  the  rocks,  and  through  the  fei 
and  the  juniper  bushes,  past  the  little  loc 
and  so  to  Sweet-Heart  Abbey. 

It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  the  work  is  goo 
There  is  no  elaboration;  all  is  simple  and  Ear 
m  style.  It  is  sadly  ruined— only  the  tv 
chapels  on  the  west  of  the  south  transe: 
have  their  groiued  roofs  left.  Of  the  res 
walls  and  piers  remain,  except  that  a  lari 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  norl 
aisle  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  r 


placed  by  a  dry  stone  fence  to  keep  out 
intruders.  Six  bays  made  the  nave,  which 
had  aisles.  The  transepts  had  an  aisle  of 
two  bays, — or  better,  perhaps,  they  had  each 
two  chapels  to  the  east.  The  choir  had  no 
aisles.  At  the  crossing  there  was  a  tower, 
not  very  lofty.  It  never  was  a  large  place, 
particularly  for  an  Abbey  church ;  many  a 
parish  church  in  England  is  larger ;  it  never 
played  a  prominent  part  in  history,  and  now 
that  “  Time’s  fell  hand,”  and  the  still  more 
cruel  hand  of  man,  have  played  such  havoc 
with  it,  it  has  passed  from  the  memory  of  all 


are  indications  of  a  cloister, — and  that  is  all 
of  Sweet-Ileart  Abbey.  The  heart  that  gave 
it  its  name  has  long  disappeared, — no  one 
knows  whither:  so  has  the  tomb  of  its 
foundress,  Devorgilla  Balliol,  wife  of  John 
Balliol,  whose  memory  and  name-,  however, 
are  perpetuated  in  Balliol  College  at  Oxford. 
The  situation  chosen  for  the  Abbey  was  such 
as  the  old  monks  loved,  in  a  quiet  valley  by  a 
winding  stream ;  and,  as  one  sits  up  here  on 
Criffel,  one  wonders  in  what  light  they  used 
to  regard  this  great  hill.  Probably  with  more? 
of  awe  than  affection ;  and  it  is  much,  to  be> 


but  local  pic-nic  parties,  who  seem  to  come 
here  in  large  numbers.  Perhaps  its  decay 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  walls 
are  built  with  a  core  of  boulders  from  the 
hill-side,  faced  with  wrought  stone,  which 
has  parted  from  tbe  unbonded  core  in  many 
places.  The  detail  is  good,  but  not  elaborate  nor 
startling.  The  finest  features  are  the  clearstory 
windows  of  the  nave,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
window  itself,  have  an  arcade  of  three  arches 
on  pretty  little  shafts,  on  the  inside  face  of 
the  wall.  The  fine  rose  window  of  the  south 
transept  is  curiously  designed  to  be  cut  into 
by  the  roof  of  some  adjacent  buildings,  of 
which  only  the  foundations  are  left.  There 


doubted  whether  any  of  them,  even  the  most 
active,  clambered  up  here  for  the  mere  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  thing,  and  the  extensive  view, — 
for  love  of  natural  scenery  was  a  passion  but 
little  cultivated  in  those  days. 

Lincluden  Abbey  was  even  smaller  than 
Sweet-Heart  Abbey.  The  length  of  tbe  nave 
was  but  about  60  ft. ;  but  it  is  all  gone  now 
except  a  few  windows,  the  foundations,  and 
the  old  stone  floor.  The  roofless  chancel 
remains,  cut  off  from  the  nave  by  a  rood- 
screen  of  stone,  in  the  cornice  of  which  are 
carvings  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  work  generally  is  of  Decorated 
character,  and  a  beautiful  tomb  of  the- 
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Countess  of  Douglas,  who  died  about  1430; 
together  with  the  adjacent  door  to  the 
sacristy,  form  a  very  interesting  and  effective 
group.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  heraldic 
carving  on  the  tomb,  the  door,  the  roof 
corbels,  and  other  places,  amongst  which  the 
three  chalices  and  the  heart  of  the  Douglases 
frequently  occur.  It  would  be  a  labour  of 
love  on  a  summer’s  day  to  decipher  these 
devices  and  the  few  inscriptions  that  are  still 
legible.  Adjoining  the  church  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  what  is  called  the  Provost’s  house, 
but  most  of  the  wrought  features  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  little  besides  crumbling,  but 
picturesque,  walls  remain.  The  situation  is 
beautiful,  washed  as  the  site  is  on  three  sides 
by  the  irregular  streams  of  the  Cluden  and 
Nith ;  while  an  ancient  earthwork,  round 
which  the  nuns  (for  the  place  was  originally 
a  Priory  for  Benedictine  nuns)  had  made 
paths  for  their  delectation,  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  surroundings.  A  century  ago 
these  ruins  were  a  favourite  haunt  of  Burns, 
who  has  apostrophised  them  in  the  lines 
beginning — 

“Ye  holy  wells,  that  still  sublime 
Resist  the  crumbling  touch  of  Time.” 

Much  must  have  crumbled  since  Burns’s  day  ; 
but  the  place  is  well  cared  for  now,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  which  not  only 
serves  to  keep  human  intruders  out  (unless 
furnished  with  a  proper  “  open,  sesame  ”),  but 
also  the  cattle,  who  regard  ancient  abbeys  as 
scratching-posts  of  an  extensive  and  conve¬ 
nient  kind. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Dumfries  from 
Lincluden,  and  some  seven  miles  out,  is  the 
castle  we  saw  from  Criffel, — Caerlaverock. 
It  is  an  old  foundation,  since  it  is  on  record 
that  it  was  besieged  in  1300  by  Edward  I., 
and  was  described  by  one  who  was  present  as 
being  in  figure  like  a  shield  of  three  sides.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  triangle  on  plan,  having  a  tower 
at  two  angles  and  a  double  tower  at  the  apex. 
This  was  the  original  disposition,  which  has 
been  retained  all  through,  but  the  structure 
has  undergone  many  alterations  since  it  was 
besieged  by  Edward.  These  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  re-modelling  of  the  interior. 
Of  the  buildings  which  line  the  three  original 
walls  of  enceinte,  two  wings  remain ;  one 
dates  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
other  from  about  a  century  later,  being  the 
work  of  Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Nithsdale  in  1620.  As  the 
initials  R.  N.  occur  on  his  work,  it  must  have 
been  built  somewhat  later  than  that  date. 
The  third  wing,  which  contained  the  Banquet¬ 
ing  Hall,  is  in  ruins.  This  is  the  building 
from  which  Scott  drew  his  Ellangowun 
Castle  in  “  Guy  Mannering,”  but  whereas 
that  was  situated  on  a  rocky  shore,  this  just 
lies  above  the  flat  stretches  of  mud  covered 
by  the  Solway. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  about  the 
plan.  Its  triangular  shape  is  curious,  the 
arrangements  for  strengthening  and  defending 
the  entrance,  which  leads  under  an  irregular 
archway,  more  than  40  ft.  long,  are  very 
elaborate,  while  the  sixteenth  century  library, 
and  Lord  Maxwell’s  Banqueting  Hall  were,  the 
one  a  spacious,  the  other  a  magnificent,  apart¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  not  about  Caerlaverock 
that  essentially  Scotch  flavour  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  smaller  castles  or  strongholds  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  separates  them  com¬ 
pletely  from  anything  south  of  the  Border 
country.  One  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Com- 
longon,  some  three  miles  off,  across  the 
marshy  plain.  That  is  native  to  the  soil. 
Caerlaverock  belongs  to  a  more  general  type, 
and  has,  moreover,  been  subjected  to  foreign 
influences. 

The  mouldings  here  reproduced  show  the 
sequence  of  dates  in  the  work.  Some  of  them 
are  rather  quaint  in  their  effect,  but  those  of 
the  latest  period  (Lord  Maxwell’s  wing)  are, 
like  most  Scotch  Renaissance  work,  coarse 
and  clumsy.  The  carving  with  which  Lord 
Maxwell  adorned  his  pediments  is  not  much 
more  refined.  It  is  somewhat  damaged,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  inscriptions,  and  evidently  no 
authoritative  interpretation  has  been  promul¬ 
gated  lately ;  for  the  caretaker  points  out 


one  panel  as  Prometheus  bound,  and  the  next, 
which  probably  represents  Neptune,  he  calls 
Pharaoh  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  Another  is 
described  as  Peter  and  “  John  our  Apostle  ” 
walking  on  the  sea.  This  event,  he  says,  may 
be  found  related  in  the  Scriptures,  but  as 
there  are  three  figures,  two  of  whom  are 
winged,  and  one,  moreover,  armed  with  a 
quiver,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  subject  is  a 
classical  one  in  which  Amor  plays  a  part, 
especially  as  the  remains  of  the  inscription 
run  thus :  non  amat  iste  sed  ....  amat 
amor.  Another  panel  is,  with  equal  proba¬ 
bility,  said  to  be  Solomon  returning  the  cele¬ 
brated  child  unharmed  to  its  mother,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher  the  actual  meaning.  Other 
pediments  contain  heraldic  devices,  and  on  one 
or  two  are  the  letters,  R.  N.  and  E.  R.  N.,  for 
Robert  Nithsdale  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
We  also  give  a  sketch  of  an  early  example  of 
a  joggle-arch,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  library  fireplace  coming  immediately  overit. 

On  another  occasion  we  may  perhaps  look 
into  one  or  two  of  the  Border  Castles  or  Peels, 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  curious  life  of 
which  they  speak  with  such  grim  eloquence. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  return  to  Dumfries. 
Along  the  road  which  runs  a  few  feet  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  giving  a  wide  view  over  the 
marshy  plain,  where  the  sea-gulls  hover  in 
flocks  and  dart  down  on  to  the  newly-turned 
earth  close  behind  the  ploughman's  heels ; 
past  the  hamlet  of  Bankend  and  its  ruined 
Peel  dated  1622;  up  the  long  hill,  across 
which  the  rain  sweeps  unchecked  ;  and  then 
at  last  down  to  Dumfries  where  Burns  died, 
and  where  his  bones  lie. 


NOTES. 

[gBjppjlORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH 
ft  an<^  ^r-  Courtenay  Boyle  are 

IkJ  now  in  the  midst  of  the  inquiry 

into  the  railway  companies’  rate 
proposals  and  the  objections  made  thereto. 
Lord  Balfour  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
it  was  very  desirable  that  objectors  should 
not  confine  themselves  to  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  proposals,  but  should  formulate 
constructive  propositions  on  their  own  part. 
In  all  probability  nine  out  of  ten  objectors 
will  be  unable  fully  to  carry  out  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  While  they  protest, — and  in  plenty  of 
cases  with  justice, — that  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  are  unreasonable,  there  are  but  few  alter¬ 
native  propositions  which  will,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  be  found  practicable.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  however,  the  objections  are  only 
“  destructive  ”  to  the  extent  of  complaining 
that  certain  articles  are  placed  in  too  high  a 
class,  and  if  they  were  lowered  these  would 
be  withdrawn.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pope  made  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies 
which  will,  perhaps,  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
much  opposition.  It  appears  that  a  revised 
classification  has  been  agreed  upon  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  negotiations,  and  in  this 
we  hope  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the 
counter  proposals  of  the  traders  have  been 
adopted.  The  counsel  for  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  reiterated  the  statement  that  they  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  traders,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
called  upon  to  decide  as  to  reserve  powers, 
and  not  as  to  the  actual  operating  rates.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  objectors  have  been  con¬ 
fused  as  to  the  real  issue,  and  that  arguments 
which  they  have  prepared  in  support  of 
their  protests  may  be  beside  the  mark.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  objections  for  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  such  as  those  re¬ 
lating  to  “terminals,”  upon  which  the  railway 
advocates  have  now  stated  their  case.  No 
fresh  arguments  were  advanced,  but  Mr. 
Balfour  Brown  elicited  an  explanation  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  proposed  terminal 
charges  are  based.  According  to  Mr.  Pope, 
the  average  cost  to  the  railway  companies  of 
the  services  mentioned  has  been  ascertained, 
and  this,  plus  a  reasonable  trade  profit,  is  the 
suggested  maximum. 

IN  commenting  the  other  day  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  instructions  to  architects  in 
regard  to  the  competition  for  the  Sheffield 


Municipal  Buildings,  which  we  characterised 
as  eminently  satisfactory,  we  omitted  to 
mention  one  feature  in  the  conditions  which 
is,  we  believe,  entirely  new,  and  which  is 
a  rather  important  innovation  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  architectural  competitions. 
This  is,  that  there  are  not  even  to  be  anony¬ 
mous  mottoes  employed  ;  no  mark  or  sign 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  put  upon  the  drawings  : 
each  set  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  also  without  mark  or  sign,  and 
drawings  and  envelopes  will  have  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  put  on  them  by  the  official 
hand  when  opened.  This  is  a  very 
important  innovation.  There  will  thus  be 
no  possibility  for  that  marvellous  leaking 
out  of  the  authorship  of  drawings  which  is 
known  sometimes  to  occur  when  the  author 
has  friends  at  court,  and  when  a  hint  can  be 
conveyed  what  motto  to  look  after.  The 
official  authorities  at  Sheffield  have  been 
liberal  in  answering  questions,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  which  have  been 
numbered  and  printed,  and  circulated  among 
competitors,  with  their  corresponding  replies 
in  another  column.  Many  of  the  questions,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  are  needless  and  trivial,  and 
look  as  if  some  competitors  expected  the  Shef¬ 
field  Corporation  not  only  to  receive  plans  from 
them,  but  to  give  instruction  in  planning  and 
architectural  treatment,  which  is  certainly 
beyond  their  metier.  Numerous  also  are  the 
demands  as  to  whether  an  alternative  plan 
may  not  after  all  be  sent  in ;  whether  two 
members  of  a  firm  may  not  send  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  designs,  &c. ;  all  which  queries,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  are  met  with  a  curt  “No.”  One 
simple-minded  competitor  inquires,  “  What  is 
the  price  of  bricks  delivered  on  the  ground?” 
to  which  the  official  response  is,  “  It  depends 
on  the  bricks  ” :  an  answer  in  which  the 
official  intellect  certainly  “  scores,”  whether 
the  humour  of  it  is  intentional  or  not. 


IN  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last,  there  arose  a  discussion  of 
tlm  greatest  moment  to  Londoners,  although 
it  is  reported  very  meagrely  in  most  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
Times  report.  The  discussion  was  one  arising 
out  of  two  motions  standing  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  relating  to  the  grievous  injury 
arising  from  what  may  almost  be  called 
periodic  sewer-floodings  in  the  metropolis, 
especially  in  low-lying  parts  of  Hackney 
and  some  other  neighbourhoods.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  recurrence  of  these  floodings,  which 
seem  to  be  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
heavy  rainfalls,  ’  fills  the  inhabitants  with 
alarm,  not  only  on  account  of  the  nuisance 
they  entail  and  the  damage  they  do  before  the 
waters  subside,  but  on  sanitary  grounds,  for 
basements  periodically  flooded  with  sewage 
are,  to  put  it  negatively,  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  immunity  from  epidemic  disease. 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  many  who  spoke  in  support  of 
his  motions  (one  of  which  was  carried  and  the- 
other  withdrawn),  aimed  at  what  may  be  called 
local  remedies  or  applications  in  the  treatment 
of  a  disease  which  some  of  the  doctors  (if  we 
may  so  designate  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  Mr.  /Eneas 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hunter,— both  of  the  last- 
named  being  engineers,  and  members  of  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee)  seem  to  think  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  is  constitutional,, 
and  not  local.  In  other  words,  the  opinion 
seems  to  prevail,  in  quarters  which  should  be 
well-informed,  that  our  costly  metropolitan 
main-drainage  system  is  already  proving  to  be 
inadequate,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the  only 
possible  remedy  is  to  adopt,  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially,  the  “separate”  system,— i.e.,  one 
system  of  sewers  for  surface  drainage  and 

another  set  of  sewers  for  sewage  proper, _ at 

a  cost  of  millions  of  money.  The  whole 
question,  we  are  assured,  will  be  brought 
before  the  Council  as  speedily  as  possible, 
but  in  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  it  is  well  to  proceed  warily.  It  is 
announced  that  the  recently  -  appointed 
Engineer  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon 
is  devotmg  pretty  well  the  whole  of  his  time 
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and  energies  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  who  will  then  bring  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Council. 

THE  last  number  of  the  “  Quarterly 
Journal”  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  contains  some  interesting  details,  with 
a  plan,  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  near  the  street  Tarib  Sitti 
Maryam  in  Jerusalem.  The  walls  remain  up 
to  about  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  indicating 
a  short  square  Byzantine  type  of  church 
about  40  ft.  long,  with  a  central  and  two 
side  apses  at  the  east  end,  and  indications 
of  four  central  piers.  A  plan  is  given  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  of  a  series 
of  Christian  burial-places  in  catacombs  re¬ 
cently  discovered  on  the  hill.  “  Recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Galilee  ”  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraving  of  a  curious  early  Christian  rock-cut 
tomb  entrance  at  Shefa  'Amr,  with  a  decorative 
horseshoe  wall-arch  encircling  the  opening  of 
the  tomb  (which  is  itself  square),  with  abroad 
band  of  carving  showing  vine  foliage  and  a 
great  circular  patera  at  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
In  the  spandrel  between  the  wall-arch  and  the 
square  door  a  cross  is  carved  in  relief  in  the 
centre,  with  two  birds  (doves  P),  one  at  either 
side.  The  side  of  the  passage  approaching 
the  tomb  is  also  carved  with  a  kind  of  semi¬ 
classic  frieze  of  masks  and  animals,  with  a 
guilloche  ornament  running  underneath.  The 
whole  is  about  as  curious  a  relic  of  early 
Christian  decorative  art  as  could  well  be 
seen.  _ 

TIIE  charming  little  book  of  sketches  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  issued  to  the 
subscribers  who  have  contributed  to  erect  a 
brass  to  his  memory,  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
fittest  of  memorials  to  a  man  who  was  every 
inch  an  architect.  The  book,  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  is  like  in  form  to  the  books  in 
which  the  original  sketches  were  made,  and, 
we  take  it,  represents  pretty  closely  one  of 
those  books  when  it  had  been  filled  up.  If 
this  is  so,  Mr.  Pink  was  an  ideal  architec¬ 
tural  sketcher,  whose  wide  sympathies  and 
ready  pencil  led  him  to  jot  down  whatever  lie 
saw  that  was  notable  or  beautiful,  or  that 
might  be  useful  to  him,  in  a  workmanlike 
way,  for  his  own  pleasure  or  benefit,  though 
at  the  same  time  with  a  skill  and  knowledge 
that  would  have  justified  a  more  ambitious 
purpose.  There  are  a  few  perspective 
sketches  in  the  book,  but  the  space  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  notes  of  details,  separate  features, 
bits  of  carving,  mouldings,  and  scraps  of 
heraldry, — which  was  always  Mr.  Pink’s 
hobby.  Almost  all  the  sketches  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  just  such  useful  notes  of  dimen¬ 
sions,  material,  colour,  and  so  on  as  supply 
the  complement  of  information  which  the 
sketch  could  not  convey,  and  in  both  sketches 
and  notes  the  prominent  and  essential  features 
are  emphasised  and  insisted  upon  with  the 
skill  and  knowledge  only  possible  to  the  ex¬ 
pert  and  earnest  student  who  has  no  time  to 
waste  on  non-essentials. 

A  FACTORY  chimney,  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  world,  is  now  being 
erected  at  the  Royal  Smelting  Works,  near 
Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  The  horizontal  flue 
from  the  works  to  the  chimney  is  1,093  yards 
long  ;  it  crosses  the  river  Mulde,  and  then 
takes  an  upward  course  of  197  ft.  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  upon  which  the  chimney  is  being 
built.  The  base  of  the  structure  is  39  ft. 
square  by  30  ft.  in  height,  on  which  is  placed 
a  short  octagonal  transition,  from  which  the 
roimd  shaft  starts.  This  is  430  ft.  high,  or, 
together  with  the  base,  460  ft.  high,  with  an 
inside  diameter  of  23  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and 
16ft.  6  in.  at  the  top.  It  will  take  a  million 
and  a  half  bricks,  and  the  cost  is  6,0007  Mr. 
H.  R.  Heinicke,  of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  is 
the  architect. 

“  rpHE  Sanitary  Chronicles  of  the  Parish 
J-  of  St.  Marylebone,”  during  August 
and  September,  1889,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
(printed  by  order  of  the  Vestry),  record  a 
great  deal  of  useful  work  done,  and  include 


detailed  statistics  of  mortality  and  disease. 
Among  the  sanitary  Acts  affecting  the  parish 
(in  common  with  other  metropolitan  parishes) 
passed  during  last  session  was  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  1889,  which  enables  the  Asylum  Board 
to  admit  any  person  who  is  not  a  pauper,  who 
is  reasonably  believed  to  be  suffering  from 
fever,  small-pox,  or  diphtheria,  into  one  of 
the  Asylum  hospitals.  The  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Union  from 
■which  he  is  received,  the  amount  being  re¬ 
coverable  by  the  Guardians  from  the  person  so 
admitted,  or  “  from  any  person  liable  by  law 
to  maintain  him.”  But  a  more  important  Act, 
which  affects  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis, 
is  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act, 
1889,  for  on  the  occurrence  in  his  household 
of  any  case  of  “  small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  the  disease 
known  as  scarlatina  or  scarlet-fever,  and  the 
fevers  known  by  the  following  names, — 
typhus,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  continued, 
or  puerperal  fever,”  the  householder  is  bound 
to  give  notice  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
under  a  penalty  for  neglect  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  40s.  There  are  also  clauses  com¬ 
pelling  medical  practitioners  to  notify  the 
same  diseases.  The  Act  became  enforceable 
on  and  from  Thursday  last,  October  31st, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  possible,  as  Dr. 
Wynter  Blyth  remarks,  to  form  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
infectious  disease  occurring  in  the  metropolis. 


THE  report  by  Dr.  Parsons  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  condition  of 
the  Blackburn  Rural  Sanitary  District  draws 
attention  chiefly  to  defects  arising  from  bad 
building,  imperfectly-constructed  drains,  and 
wells  placed  in  situations  where  impure 
matter  must  percolate  into  them.  The  re¬ 
port  says  : — 

“In  the  older  houses  of  the  district  insufficient 
ventilation  is  a  common  defect ;  many  of  the 
windows  are  not  made  to  open,  and  of  many  others 
only  a  single  small  pane  can  be  opened.  Almost  all 
houses  in  the  district  have  doors  and  windows  at  the 
back,  as  well  as  at  the  front.  One  or  two  cellar 
dwellings  were  seen,  which  were  damp  and  ill- 
ventilated.  The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  no 
urban  powers  or  bylaws  to  regulate  the  erection  of 
new  buddings.  A  good  many  new  houses  have  been 
built  of  late  years  in  the  township  of  Livesey,  on  the 
border  of  the  borough  of  Blackburn,  and  also  in 
Billington  township.  In  some  of  the  newly-built 
houses  the  need  for  regulations  to  secure  a  healthy 
construction  was  exemplified.  Thus,  at  Livesey,  a 
row  of  houses  i3  built  on  the  edge  of  a  clay-pit 
which  is  in  course  of  beiDg  filled  up  with  ashes  and 
house  refuse,  and  some  of  the  houses  aro  stated  to 
be  actually  built  on  such  refuse.  The  ground  under 
new  houses  is  not  cemented,  nor  is  any  waterproof 
course  inserted  in  the  walls  to  prevent  damp  rising 
in  them.  The  drains  of  some  new  houses  were  seen 
to  be  laid  with  open  joints,  not  properly  luted  with 
cement  or  otherwise. 

“The  ground  around  houses  was  frequently  found 
in  an  uncleanly  condition.  There  are  some  filthy 
unrepaired  private  streets.  The  back  yards,  and 
the  back  streets  by  which  they  are  approached,  are 
commonly  unpaved,  and  in  many  cases  wero  found 
strewn  with  ashes,  shells,  and  other  refuse  and 
filth. 

“  No  sewers  have  been  constructed  by  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  except  that  some  irrigation 
works  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  from  certain 
houses  at  Tockholes  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Authority  jointly  with  the  Over  Darwen  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  a  reser¬ 
voir  belonging  to  the  latter.  Each  row  of  houses 
in  the  district  is,  however,  usually  furnished  with  a 
common  drain  or  sewer,  which  discharges  into  the 
nearest  ditch  or  stream,  into  a  cesspool,  or  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Nuisances  arising  from  the 
want  of  proper  6ewers,  and  the  consequent  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stagnant  sewage  in  pools  or  ditches  near 
houses,  were  observed  at  many  places  in  the  district, 
at  Livesey,  Wilpshire,  Billington,  and  Mellor. 
The  house-drains  are  in  some  cases  of  imperfect 
construction,  as  stone  “soughs,”  or  rows  of  common 
field-pipes,  with  rough  untrapped  inlets.  Each 
house  has  usually  a  slopstone  indoors  ;  the  pipe  is 
made  to  discharge  in  the  open  air,  but  is  usually 
untrapped,  and  is  in  some  cases  in  such  close  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  drain  that  foul  air  from  the  latter, 
only  slightly  diluted  with  external  air,  can  come 
up  through  the  pipe  into  the  house.” 


HP  HE  East  Barnet  Valley  Local  Board  have 
A  sent  out  an  interesting  circular  of  par¬ 
ticulars  to  architects  proposing  to  compete  for 
their  new  Public  Offices.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  including  roads,  fences  and  gates, 


&c.,  is  not  to  exceed  3,0007  An  architect 
who  had  obtained  the  particulars  with  a  view 
to  competing  writes  : — “  Taking  the  areas  of 
rooms  given  at  10  ft.  high  only,  it  gives  7337 
at  a  penny  per  cubic  foot ;  say  6d.  (the  lowest 
possible),  4,3987”  The  Board,  we  are  told, 
“  will  act  as  assessors  in  the  selection.”  “  All 
designs  must  be  accompanied  by  specifi¬ 
cations  of  work  to  be  executed.”  One 
design  only  will  be  selected,  and  “will  be 
paid  for  according  to  the  scale  of  charges 
authorised  by  the  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.”  This  design,  however,  it  is  elsewhere 
rather  inconsistently  stated,  “  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Board.”  The  Board,  however, 
“  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  design, 
nor  do  they  undertake  to  employ  the  architect 
of  the  selected  design  to  carry  out  the  works.” 
No  premium  is  offered.  Apparently  all  the 
Board  “  undertake  to  do  ”  is  to  get  plans  from 
architects  for  nothing,  for  a  building  which 
could  not  possibly  be  erected  for  the  sum 
named.  What  kind  of  “  harchitecks  ”  do 
they  expect  will  respond  to  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  F 


THE  ART  CONGRESS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Art  and  its  Application  to  Industry 
held  the  opening  meeting  of  its  second  Con¬ 
gress  on  Monday  evening,  in  Edinburgh. 

The  President' s  Address. 

The  President,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  his 
opening  address,  said: — The  last  congress  was 
held  at  Liverpool,  and  constituted  the  first  ' 
meeting  of  the  kind.  Some  wonder  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  we  should  think  it  necessary  to 
have  such  an  assemblage.  Was  it  needed,  it 
was  asked,  in  this  most  civilised  country,  at  a 
time  when  pictures  realise  high  prices,  and 
when  the  whole  aspect  of  our  streets  is  being 
improved  by  the  erection  of  buildings  which, 
in  comparison  with  those  they  replace,  are 
seemly  and  often  handsome, — was  it  needed 
that  we  should  have  congresses  of  artists 
as  incentives  to  the  proper  appreciation 
of  art,  when  the  great  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity  had  no  6uch  organisation  ?  Greece, 
whose  voyagers  discovered  Britain :  Rome, 
whose  legions  conquered  and  colonised  it, 
had  no  such  expedients  to  push  their  arts, 
which  sprung  spontaneously  from  their  people’s 
taste,  as  the  flowers  now  rise  from  the  crevices 
of  their  walls,  to  be  taken  as  relics  by  the 
descendants  of  those  Britons  the  builders  found 
and  vanquished.  The  answer  must  be  that  the 
stress  of  modern  life  is  so  much  greater  than 
of  old,  the  number  of  mouths  requiring  food  in 
given  limited  areas  is  so  great,  that,  in  the  haste 
to  supply  wants,  necessaries  for  the  body  are  apt 
to  be  only  considered,  and  there  is  little  need  to 
attract  by  grace  or  form  where  the  desire  is 
paramount  for  the  appeasement  of  appetite.  We 
multiply  faster  than  did  the  ancient  nations. 
We  push  each  other  into  the  sea  and  across  it, 
and  build  up  other  peoples,  who  by  their 
invention  and  skill  make  yet  narrower  in  the 
world’s  markets  the  room  that  our  people  may 
hope  to  find.  Besides  these  rivals  of  young  ; 
blood  and  of  our  own  veins,  we  have  our  old  I 
competitors  on  the  Continent,  those  ancient 
antagonists  whom  century  after  century  we  have  \ 
met  in  war,  and  now  have  to  strive  against  in  : 
the  more  peaceful  but  hardly  less  vital  occupa-  • 
tions  of  peace.  We  desire  among  a  practical  ! 
people  to  show  that  it  is  that  people’s  interest  : 
to  make  their  work  good  in  form  as  in  stability,  , 
to  clothe  with  the  best  combination  of  colours  ■ 
or  patterns,  brought,  if  necessary,  from  abroad  I 
if  we  cannot  produce  them  here,  the  sturdy  r 
handiwork  in  which  they  excel  all  others,  so  : 
that  grace  and  force  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  , 
helping  each  other  to  attract  customers  in  the  : 
world’s  mart.  We  must  not  forget  that,  although  i 
we  justly  pride  ourselves  on  the  durability  of  ! 
our  manufactures,  the  French  and  Germans  are  : 
treading  in  this  also  close  upon  our  heels.  , 
The  cannon  of  Krupp  have  excelled  ours  in  the  ! 
durability  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  France  is  • 
building  vessels  near  Marseilles  which  are  as  ■ 
fast  as  those  of  our  mercantile  service,  and  have  e 
characteristics  which  make  them  quite  as  desir-  ■ 
able  for  passengers  as  those  of  our  great  navi-  ■ 
gation  companies.  It  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  e 
too  self-satisfied.  Look  how  our  neighbours  s 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  art  as  a  handmaid  to  : 
labour.  The  art  schools  of  Paris  are  of  two  : 
classes,  those  intended  to  educate  painters,  > 
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sculptors,  and  architects,  and  those  intended 
for  artisans  employed  in  the  decorative  arts, 
masons,  potters,  iron  and  bronze  workers, 
cabinet-makers,  house-painters,  paper-stainers, 
weavers,  and  others.  The  first  school,  the  ilcole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  is  the  national  art  school  under 
Government.  It  is  not  intended  for  artisans, 
'  but  only  for  those  who  intend  to  practise  the 
i  highest  branches  of  art — namely,  architecture, 
[  painting,  and  sculpture.  Of  the  second  class 
— the  schools  intended  to  train  artisans  for 
!  more  or  less  decorative  employments— some  are 
maintained  by  Government,  some  by  the  Muni- 
i  cipality  of  Paris,  and  all  are  free.  Paris  allo¬ 
cated  in  1885  upwards  of  40,000Z.  to  instruction 
in  drawing  and  modelling  alone,  and  has  five 
-evening  schools  for  artisans,  with  450  pupils  on 
the  roll.  Besides  this,  the  Municipality  has 
•drawing  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  school  of  practical 
drawing,  and  a  school  for  the  application  of 
art  to  industrial  purposes.  For  these  purposes 
the  City  Council  gave  even  more  than  they  were 
asked  to  supply,  and  granted  42.0002.  This  is 
so  important  that  I  must  quote  further.  “  The 
method  of  instruction  appears  admirably 
adapted  to  train  up  an  intelligent  class  of 
artisans.”  .  A  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
general  principle  underlying  all  the  arts  is  incul¬ 
cated,  a  thorough  control  of  the  tools,  and  a 
knowledge  of  materials  and  their  special  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  various  purposes ;  but  not  least  in 
weight  there  is  encouragement  to  original  de¬ 
sign  and  composition,  which  avoids  the  exas¬ 
perating  sameness  so  often  seen  in  our  schools 
of  art.  For  this  purpose  the  variety  of  model, 
drawn  from  all  available  sources,  is  an  essential 
condition.  The  monthly  competitions  are  also 
invaluable.  They  insure  that  so  soon  as  a  pupil 
has  mastered  one  branch  of  instruction,  no  time 
shall  be  lost  in  moving  him  to  another.  They 
keep  up  also  a  constant  and  living  interest  in 
the  progress  of  education.  A  certain  stated 
time  is  given,  which  concentrates  the  student’s 
attention  and  prevents  him  from  dreaming  and 
dawdling.  The  Municipality  spend  very 
large  sums  yearly  in  decorating  their 
-public  buildings  by  historical  and  national 
pictures.  It  is  remarkable  that  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  later  history  of  France,  when 
the  people  have  indeed  taken  up  far  too  many 
different  models  to  encourage  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment,— that  through  all  the  changes,  the  love  for 
art,  and  the  practice  of  its  encouragement  by 
the  State,  has  been  the  only  abiding  institution 
■among  them.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  which  each 
Government  has  continued,  not  for  purposes  of 
sale,  but  as  a  monopoly  secured  to  the  nation 
for  enrichment  of  the  nation's  public  buildings. 
This  beautiful  art  has  not  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  itself  among  us,  and  the  Windsor 
factory,  which  begsn  well  and  had  at  first  some 
deserved  support,  will  have  to  be  closed  unless 
public  bodies  in  Great  Britain  will  follow  the 
•example  of  France  and  decorate  their  public  halls 
and  galleries  with  some  of  its  beautiful  produc¬ 
tions.  Many  of  my  audience  may  remember  the 
pleasant  group  and  figures  in  statuary,  modelled 
by  M.  Dalou,  who  exhibited  in  England  for  some 
years  statues  of  peasant  girls  and  women.  He 
was  one  of  the  energetic  band  of  artists  who 
were  to  be  found  among  the  defenders  of  Paris 
against  the  Germans,  and  after  the  city  had 
fallen,  and  was  in  danger  of  disgrace  as  well  as 
of  defeat  by  the  insurgent  hordes  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  M.  Dalou  was  not  afraid  to  have  him¬ 
self  inscribed  as  one  of  the  insurgent  officials. 
For  what  purpose?  To  fight  the  Government 
of  law  and  order  ?  No,  but  that  he  might  from 
within  the  city  save  its  artistic  glories  from  the 
torch  of  the  incendiaries,  which  laid  in  ashes  so 
many  of  the  grand  buildings  of  Paris.  He  and 
his  friends  were  successful  in  rescuing  the  won¬ 
drous  treasures  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  now  Paris  in 
its  gratitude  gives  him  commissions  for  great 
works  that  have  occupied  him  since  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  country,  and  will  occupy 
him  for  a  good  many  more  years.  Very  noble 
■designs  are  they  which  are  now  being  executed 
by  him,  and  worthy  types  of  what  a  proud 
people  may  expect  from  its  sons  as  illustrative 
of  trials  and  endurance.  His  studio  stands  not 
far  from  that  Champ  de  Mars  which  so  many 
thousands  of  us  have  visited  for  the  sake  of  the 
Exhibition  this  year.  Were  our  councillors  to 
give  like  commissions  to  our  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors  we  should  be  following  a  worthy  example. 
Of  old,  Scotland  did  appreciate  French  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  we  have  men  who  could  apply  the 
best  foreign  examples  to  native  needs.  When 
shall  we  hear  of  a  Scottish  bailie  rising  in  his 


place  in  council  and  moving  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  sums  be  given  to  our  own  people  to  deco¬ 
rate  our  public  places?  Were  the  experiment 
tried  it  might  succeed  better  than  some  of  us 
may  imagine.  Manchester  has  employed  Mr. 
Madox  Brown.  Who  will  at  Edinburgh  honour 
himself  and  Auld  Reekie  by  first  making  a 
similar  proposal?  You  may  have  seen  some 
articles  by  Lord  Armstrong  speaking  of  the  too 
great  expectations  raised  by  the  talk  of  this 
spread  of  technical  training,  but  he  also  indi¬ 
cates  drawing  as  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
a  boy  can  be  taught.  The  eminent  President 
of  last  year,  and  others,  spoke  each  of  his  own 
profession,  whether  painting  or  of  sculpture.  It 
is  evident  that  were  Sir  Frederic  to  have 
honoured  us  this  year  at  Edinburgh  by  his 
presence,  he  would  have  paid  homage  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  site  of  this  capital,  and 
would  have  extolled  the  individual  patriotism 
of  him  who  restored  St.  Giles’s.  It  seems 
to  me  evident  also  that  he  would  have 
recommended  that  a  match  be  laid  to  a 
gunpowder  _  magazine  in  the  Castle,  so  that 
the  explosion  might  vary  a  little  the  grim 
formality  of  line  which  characterises  the  lofty 
range  of  barracks  on  that  historic  rock.  But 
perhaps  he  would  have  waited  to  perform  this 
operation,  so  necessary  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  until  he  had  had  a  little  time  and 
preparation  to  direct  the  guns  of  the  Argyll 
battery  at  that  awful  monument  of  industrial 
hideosity  which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  tall 
factory  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  valley 
beyond  the  North  Bridge.  And  then  he  would 
not  have  been  content  until  he  had  brought  his 
guns  to  bear  upon  some  of  the  stony  horrors  of 
the  Calton-hill.  In  speaking  of  improving  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  jewellery  and  silver  and 
gold  work  in  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city,  he  said  :  There  is  probably  still  much  to 
desire  in  the  improvement  of  the  skill  displayed 
in  undertaking  the  creation  of  statuettes,  in 
silver  and  bronze  works  intended  as  gifts 
or  as  prizes  for  racing  and  athletic  games. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  improve 
the  taste  in  comparatively  technical  details  ; 
we  should  be  able  to  have  designs  for  such  pur¬ 
poses, — such  as  the  little  statuettes  you  see  by 
the  dozen  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  which  prove 
that  the  ancient  artificers  could  as  easily  put 
the  clay  into  the  form  of  man  or  woman  as  the 
later  mediaeval  artists  of  our  northern  climes 
twisted  into  graceful  knots  and  foliage  the  tails 
of  the  grotesque  animals  which  Saga  or  elf 
legend  made  him  believe  to  exist  in  forest  and 
lake.  You  will  probably  know  the  cave-studio 
formed  out  of  a  cliff  by  the  side  of  the  road 
that  leads  from  Naples  to  Capo  di  Monte.  In 
that  cavern  may  be  seen  the  curious  art  of  the 
bronze  caster  most  profitably  and  perfectly  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  antique  is  accurately  copied,  so 
accurately,  even  to  the  oxidization  of  the  metal, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  know  the 
original  from  the  perfect  counterfeit.  And 
it  is  almost  from  beneath  their  feet  that  the 
rare  and  fine  old  models  came.  They  were 
often  gathered  from  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  or 
from  the  black  lava  which  entombs  Hercula¬ 
neum.  A  rare  fidelity  to  nature,  a  wondrous 
power  of  copying  attitude  and  expression,  a 
mastery  of  proportion,  and  a  taste  for  grace 
shone  in  the  work  of  those  Roman  workmen, 
and  why  should  we  despair  of  being  again  like 
unto  them  ?  At  present,  if  we  do  copy  an  old 
model,  we  see  too  often  that  the  eye  for  propor¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  so  keen,  and  that  hands  and 
feet  are  made  too  large,  and  a  general  clumsi¬ 
ness  is  traceable  in  the  copy.  We  have  abun¬ 
dant  and  abounding  subjects  in  our  own  national 
history  which  should  fire  imagination  ,  and 
produce  results.  Why  should  not  the  figures  of 
our  great  heroes  be  as  common  as  were  the 
wondrously-fashioned  figures  of  the  old  gods? 
Why  should  we  not  have  Diarmaid  and  Graine, 
King  Arthur  and  Sir  Balva,  Fionn  and  the 
Feinn,  and  Bruce,  and  Crichton,  and  Wallace, 
and  Dundee  as  forms  of  men  familiar  to  our 
eyes  as  to  our  ears,  just  as  Hercules  and  Apollo 
and  Mercury  were  familiar  to  those  old  people 
whose  touch  was  grace,  and  whose  homes  were 
haunts  of  genius,  for  they  shaped  their  house¬ 
hold  things  to  images  of  joy,  and  coloured  their 
walls  with  the  great  memories  of  deeds  which 
the  indwellers  were  to  see,  to  recall,  and  to 
emulate  ?  They  did  not  stick  upon  their  hearths 
vile  caricatures  of  the  Ctesars  or  of  the  Consuls, 
or  of  the  iEdiles  of  their  people.  What  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  their  homes  was  noble  in  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  even  though  the  subject  be  often  ig¬ 
noble;  but  our  folk,  whatever  may  be  their 
politics,  have  no  hesitation  in  buying  an 


atrocious  print  of  their  modem  political 
hero,  and  placing  him,  apparently  as  a  scare¬ 
crow  against  their  own  feeling  of  adoration, 
above  the  fire  at  which  they  warm  their  feet. 
Can  anything  be  more  dispiriting  than  the  terra¬ 
cotta  images  we  see  on  mantelpieces  of  our  best 
authors,  our  most  eloquent  statesmen,  our  most 
popular  men  ?  They  are  more  like  the  wax 
images  the  witches  used  to  be  supposed  to  make 
of  the  people  they  hated  that  they  might  stick 
pins  into  the  likenesses  that  pains  should  follow 
in  the  like  afflicted  parts  of  the  subjects  of  their 
detestation.  Germany  and  Berlin  have  good 
ironwork  statuettes  of  her  heroes  of  the  wars  of 
Frederick.  She  has,  through  Wagner,  put  into 
harmony  the  legends  of  her  shadowy  warriors  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lay.  Stevenson  has  well  worked 
to  deprive  Scotland  of  the  reproach  of  having  no 
good  statue  of  Wallace.  Why  not  have  good  small 
copies  of  his  statue  at  Aberdeen  made  in  bronze 
for  a  people  who  cherish  the  soldier- martyr’s 
memory,  and  desire  to  help  a  countryman? 
Hamish  MacCunn  is  doing  work  in  music  that 
will  live,  and  we  may  yet  have  the  blind  Harry 
and  the  Fingalian  legends  touched  by  him.  But 
what  a  wide  field  there  is  to  occupy  in  art  to¬ 
day  !  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  what  we  have 
done  in  painting  here.  A  most  generous  gift 
from  a  large-hearted  Scotsman  has  given  us 
scope  for  a  display  of  the  canvases  of  many  of 
our  best  men,  and  the  land  that  produced 
Jamieson  and  Raeburn,  Faed  and  Noel  Paton, 
has  no  cause  to  blush  for  deficiencies  in  paint¬ 
ing.  I  have  sometimes  met  with  a  feeling  that 
to  care  much  about  these  things  is  a  proof  of 
womanish  tendencies,  of  impracticable  ideals,  of 
unworkmanlike  or  unmanly  aspirations  after  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury,  rather  than  use  and  progress. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  “  Oh,  we  are  a  hard¬ 
working  lot,  we  have  no  time  or  use  for  these 
things;  we  are  too  poor  to  pursue  decoration, 
too  practical  to  delay  a  moment  to  get  grace  or 
manner  or  attractiveness  ;  we  are  too  pushing  to 
dawdle  over  design.”  Yet  the  busiest  have  ever 
a  moment  to  help  to  make  them  more  busy. 
The  race  for  wealth  is  full  of  possibilities,  and 
he  who  pushes  ugly  wares  into  the  market  will 
now  find  that  his  defter  antagonist  can  beat 
him  by  aid  of  designs  and  the  form  that  takes 
captive  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.  Mere  beauty 
made  the  trade  in  amber  in  ancient  days  profit¬ 
able  to  the  rude  dwellers  on  the  Baltic,  and 
every  object  that  exhibits  some  new  form  of 
taste  will  have  its  money  value.  After  point¬ 
ing  to  various  examples  of  art  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  building  in  early  times. 
Lord  Lome  said  there  was  one  feature 
of  Roman  and  Italian  example  we  had 
as  yet  failed  to  follow,  and  that  was  the 
exterior  adornment  of  our  buildings  by  the  aid 
of  colour.  The  London  white-surface  bricks, 
he  said,  are  now  successfully  used,  and  frost 
doe3  not  injure  them.  Why  not  have  other 
colours  ?  Why  should  not  the  smoky  streets  of 
Manchester,  and  other  towns  still  more  under 
the  smoke  pall  of  the  Black  Country,  not  be 
made  to  look  as  bright  as  colour  and  glazed  tile 
can  make  them,  with  an  occasional  wash  down 
from  a  street  hydrant  ?  All  the  hues  so  har¬ 
moniously  shown  on  the  tropical  birds  could  be 
imitated  to  make  these  towns  look  like  gardens 
instead  of  looking  like  dirty  brickyards,  as  they 
now  do.  If  less  vivid  tints  be  wanted,  why  not 
copy  the  diaper  work  on  the  Doge’s  Palace  at 
Venice  ?  In  towns  where  the  air  is  clear  the  glaze 
might  be  dispensed  with,  but  how  much  even  a 
partial  employment  of  such  coloured  surface 
would  light  up  the  gloomy  vacancy  of  our  walls. 
In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  President  said  : 
It  is  in  the  power  of  Art  to  awake  the  nobler 
senses.  It  is  her  function  to  raise  the  mind 
from  what  is  low  and  mean  and  sordid  ;  it  is  her 
province  to  show  forth  the  beauty  that  lives  in 
most  of  what  exists  around  us,  hidden  though  it 
may  be  by  what  is  common  or  unclean.  Art 
may  point  out  the  divine  in  human  and  natural 
forms,  and  show  where  the  finger  of  God  is 
visible  among  the  defacements  of  His  works ; 
she  can  excite  the  deepest  feelings  of  religion 
or  of  patriotism — it  is  for  this  we  desire  that 
she  may  dwell  among  us. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Kingsburgh,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  for  his  address. 

On  Tuesday  the  sectional  meetings  were  held. 
In  the  Section  of  Painting,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere 
presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  address, 
which  we  have  in  type,  but  it  is  held  over  this 
week  for  want  of  space. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  on  “  The  National 
Position  of  Art,”  was  read,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author,  by  Mr.  M‘Lachlan. 
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In  the  Section  of  Sculpture  Mr.  E.  Onslow 
Ford  presided,  and  gave  an  address. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  combined  Sections  of 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  the  National  and 
Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art,  Mr.  Philip 
Rathbone  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Political  In¬ 
fluence  of  Art.” 

Architectural  Effect  in  Cities. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Editor  of  the  Builder, 
read  the  following  paper : — 

As  the  subject  of  municipal  legislation  in 
reference  to  architecture  is  to  be  considered  at 
this  meeting,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place 
to  suggest  briefly,  from  a  purely  architectural 
point  of  view,  what  can  be  aimed  at  or  realised 
in  the  architectural  effect  of  cities,  before  we 
come  to  consider  how  far  legislation  can  assist 
(or  hinder)  the  desired  result. 

In  the  broadest  view  of  the  subject,  a  whole 
city  might  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  great  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  the  combination  of  details  to 
form  a  grand  architectural  composition.  Then 
we  have  to  consider  the  effect  and  the  laying- 
out  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  city,  the  most 
important  public  buildings,  and  the  squares  and 
open  spaces  adjoining  them ;  and  lastly  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  ordinary  streets 
and  street  buildings. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  most  of  us  that  the  first 
object  suggested,  that  of  treating  a  whole  city 
as  a  great  architectural  design,  can  be  in  these 
days  little  more  than  a  delightful  architectural 
day-dream.  That  light-hearted  founding  of  new 
cities,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  others  of  the 
now  extinct  race  of  beings  called  “  conquerors,” 
is  an  operation  hardly  to  be  expected  in  these 
democratic  days.  Cities  are  now  no  longer 
“  founded  ”  :  they  develop,  like  everything  else, 
on  the  principle  of  evolution.  Yet  it  is  as  well 
to  keep  before  our  minds  what  might  be  done 
in  this  way  if  opportunity  offered, — such  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  State-aided  colonising  enterprise 
might  possibly  afford  in  the  future.  Take,  as 
an  example,  Liverpool,  where  this  Association 
last  met ;  a  city  which  has  been  built  by 
degrees  up  the  slopes  of  a  hill  rising  gently 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and 
forming  a  slight  concave  bend,  the 
estuary  being  the  chord  of  the  arc.  If  we 
could  imagine  Liverpool  built  over  again  from 
one  comprehensive  design,  rising  in  platforms 
and  terraces  one  above  the  other  in  great 
sweeps  along  the  curve  of  the  hill,  with  the 
broad  inlet  of  sea-water  at  its  feet,  it  might 
form  an  architectural  effect  such  as  has  hardly 
been  seen  yet  in  any  city  in  the  world.  But 
though  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  chance 
nowadays  of  thus  planning  a  great  city  as  a 
whole,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  as  beau¬ 
tiful  and  striking  as  possible  architecturally, 
still  we  see  examples  in  modern  times  where 
this  kind  of  architectural  laying  out,  this  city¬ 
designing,  as  it  may  be  termed,  has  been  carried 
out  to  a  considerable  extent  and  with  very 
fine  results.  The  Ring  -  strasse  at  Vienna, 
for  instance,  almost  amounts  to  giving  a 
new  architectural  design  to  the  city,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  design  of  the  separate  buildings 
which  go  to  make  up  the  total  effect.  In  our 
country,  Bath  is  an  example  of  a  city  which  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  planned  and 
carried  out  at  one  time,  and  under  the  direction 
of  one  man,  Wood,  an  architect  of  genius  in 
the  prim  taste  of  his  period ;  and  Bath  has 
inspired  Mr.  Swinburne  with  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  enthusiastic  of  his  later  lyrical  poems. 
And  here  in  Edinburgh  there  has  certainly 
been  something  like  architectural  design  and 
contrast  on  a  large  seale,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  portion  of  the  new  town  which  is  contiguous 
to  old  Edinburgh  has  been  laid  out  by  the 
Georgian  architects  with  that  centralised 
symmetry  and  parallelism  of  line  which  renders 
it  such  an  effective  base  to  the  picturesque 
irregularity  of  the  old  town.  I  admit  that  I 
find  much  of  the  new  town  too  cold  and  formal 
as  street  architecture ;  but  I  consider  the  laying 
out  of  the  parallel  lines  of  the  gardens  and 
Princes-street,  flanking  the  old  town,  a  most 
fortunate  and  effective  piece  of  architectural 
contrast  as  a  whole,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  particular  buildings  which  enter  into  the 
composition.  More  lately,  in  the  Gothic  revival 
period,  there  were  some  attempts  to  erect  new 
Edinburgh  buildings  in  the  Medimval  style.  These 
may  have  had  their  own  merits  individually, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  theory  had 
been  adopted  in  the  buildiDg  of  the  main  portion 


of  the  new  town,  we  should  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  effective  elements  in  the  city  scenery  of 
Edinburgh,  the  contrast  between  the  Classical 
and  Medireval  manner  of  city  building ;  not  only 
the  contrast  to  the  eye,  as  a  matter  of  composi¬ 
tion,  but  the  contrast  to  the  feeling  and  associa¬ 
tion,  when  we  find  that  a  walk  across  the  bridge 
from  Princes-street  to  High-street  takes  us,  we 
might  almost  say,  into  another  age  at  once. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  instance 
of  what  may  be  the  sesthetic  effect  of  one  or 
another  system  in  laying  out  a  large  portion  of 
a  city.  Try  to  imagine  the  new  town  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  laid  out  and  built  as  a  modern-Medireval 
town,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  difference  this  would  have  made  in  the 
whole  architectural  effect  and  sentiment  of  this 
beautiful  city. 

Besides  the  disappearance  of  conquerors  and 
the  consequent  decay  in  city-founding,  already 
referred  to,  there  are  two  very  important  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  conditions  of  ancient  and 
modern  cities  which  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
treatment  and  the  possibilities  of  city  architec¬ 
ture.  In  ancient  and  medieval  times  every  im¬ 
portant  town  was  walled  in  with  fortifications 
which  compressed  it  within  definite  limits,  with 
results  on  the  character  of  the  town  architec¬ 
ture  which  we  shall  refer  to  just  now ;  and  of 
course  this  practice  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
more  distinct  architectural  individuality  to  the 
town,  making  it  a  defined  structure  instead  of, 
as  in  modern  times,  a  mere  tract  of  country 
irregularly  overspread  with  houses.  The  other 
distinction  is  that  the  line  of  ancient  streets 
was  mostly  defined  by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  either  arising  out  of  the  original 
contour  of  the  site,  or  depending  on  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  ownership.  Hence  the  picturesque 
irregularity  of  line  of  the  majority  of  ancient 
streets.  In  modern  times  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  street  is  or  should  be  the  shortest 
route  between  two  points,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  buildings 
erected  along  the  streets  that  they  should  run 
in  straight  lines.  This  latter  point  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  the  practical  advantage  and  facility 
in  planning  buildings  on  a  basis  of  straight  lines 
and  right  angles  is  unquestionable,  though  too 
much  weight  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  important  considerations. 

Before  quitting  the  first  head  of  the  subject, 
the  general  architectural  aspect  of  cities,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  character  and  out¬ 
line  of  any  important  building  to  be  erected  in 
a  city  should  not  be  decided  without  reference 
to  the  general  character  of  the  city  and  the  site. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  a  large 
dome  is  always  a  fine  addition  to  the  ensemble  of 
acity.  Everyone  knows  how  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Peter’s, 
and  Santa  Maria  dei  Fiore  stand  out  in  every  view 
of  London,  Rome,  and  Florence  respectively, 
and  how  inferior  by  comparison  is  the  effect  of 
the  thin-lined  centre  lantern  of  Milan  Cathedral 
as  the  leading  feature  of  a  city.  And  a  dome 
looks  effective  whether  on  flat  ground  or  on 
hilly  ground;  but  perhaps  more  effective  on 
high  ground.  A  high  tower,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  gets  its  full  effect  on  a  level  site  ;  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  it  has  an  effect  of  insecurity ; 
below  a  hill  its  vertical  effect  is  lost,  being 
killed  by  the  lines  of  the  hill,  which  compete 
with  or  overtop  it.  A  lofty  tower,  therefore, 
is  a  feature  for  a  city  with  a  low  and  level  site : 
and  moreover,  in  placing  the  tower,  it  should  be 
an  object  to  get  buildings  of  a  strongly  marked 
horizontality  of  line  in  juxtaposition  with  it,  so 
as  to  give  more  effect  to  it  by  contrast  of  line. 
Two  towers  of  similar  height  placed  near  each 
other  are  rather  likely  to  injure  than  to  enhance 
each  other’s  effect,  unless  in  the  case  of  twin 
spires  forming  part  of  the  same  design.  If  kept 
far  apart  each  has  more  effect  in  itself,  and  there 
is  the  chance  of  the  fine  effect  of  seeing  one  in 
sunshine  and  the  other  in  shadow — an  incident 
which  every  painter  delights  in. 

The  dome  and  the  tower  may  be  taken  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  two  types  of  prominent  city 
buildings ;  they  represent  the  comparatively 
low  and  massive  building,  and  the  high  and 
narrow  building,  and  what  is  said  of  them 
applies  respectively  to  all  buildings  which  re¬ 
present  either  of  these  characteristics  in  their 
proportions  and  outline.  Coming  to  the 
question  of  the  laying-out  of  the  sites  which 
form  important  centres  of  effect  in  a  city,  it 
is  sometimes  debated  whether  we  should  aim  at 
symmetry  and  centralisation  of  arrangement  of 
the  spaces  and  buildings  in  such  a  case,  or 
whether  a  picturesque  irregularity  is  preferable. 

I  say  emphatically,  aim  at  symmetry  and  state¬ 
liness  of  effect  in  the  important  centres  of  towns 


— stateliness,  because  that  means  dignity,  and 
dignity  and  a  certain  palatial  effect  are  proper 
to  the  public  buildings  and  squares  of  great 
cities ;  and  symmetry,  because  this  designing 
of  architectural  combinations  in  city  archi 
tecture  is  essentially  and  necessarily  an  arti¬ 
ficial  thing,  and  should  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  make  no  attempt  to  play  at 
being  accidental  and  picturesque  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense.  It  is  sometimes  remarked  that 
St.  Paul’s  gains  much  in  picturesque  effect 
through  being  placed  obliquely  to  the  thorough¬ 
fare  that  leads  up  to  its  west  front ;  perhaps  it 
does,  but  that  is  because  Ludgate-hill  is  only 
an  ordinary  and  rather  narrow  street  of  shops 
not  worthy  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  fitting 
enough  that  the  great  Cathedral  should  pose 
independently  of  it.  It  would  be  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  thing  if  Ludgate-hill  were  a  great  avenue 
of  columnar  classic  structures  in  harmony  with 
the  Cathedral.  Take  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s, 
with  its  artificially  designed  place  with  the 
fountains  and  the  sweep  of  the  colonnade  od 
each  hand,  and  if  any  man  maintained  that  the 
facade  would  be  better  for  facing  obliquely 
to  the  place ,  I  should  say  he  was  a  man  of 
essentially  lob-sided  intellect,  whose  character 
would  probably  be  found  to  have  some  perverse 
twists  in  it.  In  England  we  are  most  oddly 
indifferent  about  this  matter  of  the  planning  of 
buildings  and  open  spaces  in  architectural  rela¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  An  irrepressible  and  mis¬ 
chievous  Commissioner  of  Works  has  had  the 
State  arch  at  the  head  of  Constitution  -  hill 
rebuilt  so  as  to  stand  on  the  side  of  a  slope  and 
cut  into  the  middle  of  an  irregular  curve 
and  face  nothing  in  particular,  while  the  laying 
out  of  the  space  in  front,  the  very  centre  of 
the  social  circulating  system  of  London  (a 
foreigner  described  Apsley  House  as  “No.  1, 
London  ”),  has  risen  to  nothing  better  than  a 
series  of  leg-of-mutton-shaped  spaces  between 
intersecting  roadways.  The  Albert  Hall  and  the 
Albert  Memorial  have  been  built  just  sufficiently 
out  of  central  axis  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  intended  to  centralise,  but  the  plans  had 
been  set  out  wrong  by  a  blunder  in  surveying. 
A  French  architect  or  a  “  MinistSre  des  Travaus 
Publiques  ”  capable  of  committing  such 
blunders  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it ; 
they  would  be  permanently  discredited  as  in- 
capables.  I  may  be  told  it  would  be  equally 
so  in  Edinburgh  :  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  Edinburgh  can  give 
London  any  lessons  in  this  respect,  they  will  be 
lessons  very  much  needed. 

The  architectural  treatment  of  ordinary 
streets  is  a  different  matter.  Much  may  be 
reasonably  urged  in  favour  of  either  the  regular 
or  the  irregular  treatment  of  street  architecture 
according  to  circumstances ;  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  esthetic  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter ;  they 
are  two  different  classes  of  effect.  In  ordinary 
streets  of  passage,  so  to  call  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
best  to  leave  each  separate  tenement  to  adopt 
its  own  architectural  treatment ;  nothing  can 
be  duller  than  a  row  of  uniform  houses  of  a 
small  class  repeating  the  same  features.  But 
when  your  street  is  an  important  one,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  principal  square,  for  instance, 
or  when  it  is  a  square  designed  partially  for 
architectural  effect,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  false 
or  unreasonable  treatment  to  group  the  houses 
so  as  to  form  parts  of  one  main  design,  and  to 
prevent  individual  owners  from  infringing  on 
this  ;  a  point  which  I  believe  has  been  a  casus 
belli  in  Edinburgh  recently.  Nothing  like  state¬ 
liness  of  effect  can  well  be  got  without  this ; 
only  it  must  be  remembered  that  uniformity  in 
general  design  does  not  necessarily  imply  uni¬ 
formity  and  repetition  in  minor  details.  Habi¬ 
tations  may  be  grouped  symmetrically  as  to 
their  main  lines,  but  varied  in  their  treatment 
of  detail,  so  as  to  give  an  individuality  to  each 
beyond  that  furnished  by  the  number  on  the 
door.  The  builders  of  the  Georgian  brick 
streets  of  London,  dull  as  they  are — “  long 
unlovely  streets,”  as  the  Poet  Laureate  has 
stamped  them — kept  this  in  mind :  the  details 
of  the  entrance  doors  are  continually  varied, 
monotonous  as  the  main  line  of  front  seems. 

The  picturesqueness  of  huddled-up  over¬ 
hanging  houses  and  narrow  streets,  which  we 
all  like  so  much  in  a  pictorial  sense,  had  its 
origin  in  that  walled-up  condition  of  medieval 
towns  before  referred  to  ;  the  city  could  extend 
no  further  than  the  walls,  and  every  square  foot 
of  ground  within  must  be  utilised  to  the  ut¬ 
most  :  it  could  only  grow  by  additional  crowd¬ 
ing.  However  much  we  may  admire  this  effect 
in  old  towns,  let  us  beware  of  attempting  it  in, 
new  ones,  where  the  excuse  for  it  no  longer 
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exists.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the 
picturesque  in  towns  is  too  often  the  insanitary. 
I  Look  at  the  bits  from  old  cities  which  form  the 
staple  subjects  of  architectural  pictures  in  our 
water-colour  exhibitions ;  you  will  scarcely  find 
one  of  them  which  a  right-minded  sanitary 
inspector  would  not  wish  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
i  of.  Sanitation  first,  picturesqueness  afterwards  ; 

that  is  the  stern  lesson  which  the  modern  study 
i  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  life  in  cities  has 
taught  us. 

The  question  of  the  laying-out  of  ordinary 
streets  in  regular  or  irregular  lines,  referred  to 
just  now,  is  partly  affected  by  sanitary  con¬ 
siderations.  At  all  events  curves  should  be 
avoided  unless  of  very  large  radius.  The  con¬ 
cave  side  of  a  row  of  houses  built  in  a  curve  of 
comparatively  small  radius  is  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  circulation  of  air  as  compared  with 
a  straight  row.  Crescents  are  charming  in  effect, 
but  not  sanitary.  For  a  similar  reason  houses 
arranged  in  a  square  or  quadrangle  should 
always  have  the  angles  open ;  which  fortunately 
is  generally  compulsory,  on  account  of  street 
access.  Slight  curves  of  large  radius  do  not 
affect  the  question  in  a  sanitary  sense  ;  so  here 
the  question  comes  in,  are  we  msthetically 
justified  in  deliberately  laying  out  an  ordinary 
street  in  winding  lines  for  the  sake  of  effect  ? 
The  great  beauty  of  this  results  from  the  manner 
in  which  buildings  such  as  church  towers,  which 
would  otherwise  be  side  objects  in  the  vista, 
come  out  to  the  centre  of  the  view.  This  is 
what  makes  much  of  the  effect  of  High-street, 
Oxford,  which  has  been  immortalised  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  fine  line — 

““  The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street.” 
But  the  effect  of  High-street  is  a  spontaneous, 
•not  a  contrived,  effect ;  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  if  one  proceeded  to  do  it  over  again 
deliberately,  there  would  be  a  sense  of  unreality 
and  pretence  about  it ;  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
spontaneous  would  be  sure  to  force  itself  on 
one’s  notice.  My  conclusion  would  be  that  any 
such  varying  of  the  line  of  a  new  street  for  effect 
should  appear  as  part  of  a  definite  scheme :  a 
curve  introduced  to  bring  an  important  building 
unto  the  view  for  instance,  and  with  that  evident 
object ;  in  short,  that  being  an  artificially-con¬ 
trived  effect,  it  should  appear  so,  and  not  pre¬ 
tend.  to  be  a  happy  accident.  And  one  more 
caution  in  regard  to  street  architecture,  much 
needed  at  present,  is  not  to  carry  the  buildings 
too  high  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  street. 
The  same  height  as  the  total  width  of  the  street 
ought  to  be  the  extreme  limit,  and  a  lower  pro¬ 
portion  than  that  is  far  better.  A  street 
flanked  by  buildings  higher  than  its  width 
becomes  only  a  magnified  alley. 

In  cities  of  moderate  size  (not,  like  London, 
an  immense  tract  of  country  covered  with 
houses),  it  is  well  to  endeavour  to  lay  out 
streets,  where  possible,  so  as  to  introduce  into 
the  vista  some  point  of  interest  or  beauty  in  the 
-surrounding  landscape,  thus  connecting  it  with 
the  city.  Even  in  London  something  like  this 
is  possible,  for  the  remark  was  suggested  to  me 
by  an  incident  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
longest,  straightest,  and  dullest  of  the  London 
streets  of  the  Georgian  era,  Gower-street,  which 
the  cockneys  call  “  6W-er-street,”  and  in  which 
it  is  at  present  my  lot  to  live.  Not  too  often, 
put  on  every  day  when  the  London  atmosphere 
is  clear  enough,  I  have  a  vision  down  this  street 
of  a  green  or  purple  hill,  according  to  conditions 
of  light ;  Hampstead  Hill, which  just  fills  up  the 
end  of  the  vista  between  the  two  rows  of  brick. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  quarrel  with  any  one  who 
proposed  to  place  even  the  very  best-designed 
building  so  as  to  shut  out  that  little  vision  of 
Nature’s  light  and  colour. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  course  susceptible  of 
almost  endless  development  and  illustration  in 
detail.  I  have  here  only  attempted  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  leading  principles  which  I  think 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  city  buildings  and  streets  from  a 
purely  architectural  point  of  view. 

Municipal  Legislati-on  with  Reference  to 
Architecture. 

Sir  James  Gowans,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  contributed  the 
following  paper  on  this  subject : — 

In  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  legislation  which  practically  bears  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  The  origin  of  legisla¬ 
tion  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  appears 
to  have  begun  with  the  Roman  yEdile  Court, 
founded  some  500  years  before  the  Chris¬ 


tian  era.  Of  this  court  Prof.  Hunter,  in  his 
book  on  Roman  law,  says,  “  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  VEdiles  ’  seems  to  have  been  limited.  They 
had  the  management  of  the  local  Police  and 
Public  Works.”  This  general  expression,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well-known,  covered  a  good  deal 
of  control,  and  however  it  may  have 
been  extended,  and  in  its  ultimate  effect 
exercised,  throughout  the  civilised  world  by 
Masonic  Crafts,  Guilds,  Municipal  Authorities, 
and  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every 
city  in  Christendom  bears  marks  of  its  bene¬ 
ficial  architectural  operation.  My  reading  does 
not  cover  a  knowledge  of  all  the  powers  exer¬ 
cised  by  Continental  States  during  the  cen¬ 
turies,  of  an  iEdile  description.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  cities  of  France,  including  Paris, 
has  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  treatment  of 
the  exterior  of  buildings,  including  the  style 
of  architecture,  the  character  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions,  &c. 

The  Courts  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  in  Scotland 
have  not  by  common  law,  or  by  statute,  any 
direct  control  in  questions  concerning  the  style 
of  architectural  treatment  to  be  adopted,  or  the 
kind  of  material  to  be  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings, — their  functions  being 
limited,  though  somewhat  varied  between 
“  lining  ”  as  it  is  called  in  Glasgow,  that  is 
fixing  the  lines  or  boundaries  of  adjoining 
properties,  and  in  Edinburgh  to  questions 
specially  of  stability  and  sanitation. 

The  Municipalities,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  have  no  other  power  (if 
power  it  can  be  called)  than  that  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  one  of  restricting  the  height  of  buildings, 
and  setting  back  the  lines  of  properties  causing 
obstruction  when  these  happen  from  demolition 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  line 
of  frontage,  at  the  public  expense.  Even  this 
power  I  am  unable  to  trace  further  than  the 
Police  Act  of  1848.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
notice  in  this  connexion  that  so  long  ago  as 
1424,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  statutes  were 
enacted  which  enforced  that  buildings  should 
be  restricted  to  two  stories  in  height,  with 
dormers,  or  three  stories  at  the  utmost,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  22  ft.  ladders  were  con¬ 
sidered  long  enough  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  in 
all  burghs  in  Scotland.  This,  again,  is  no  doubt 
the  origin  of  the  existing  law  of  keeping  back 
buildings  on  public  highways  a  distance  of 
25  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway. 

In  England,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
probably  other  cities,  have  restricted  special 
powers,  relating  to  the  architectural  treatment 
of  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  on  ground 
which  may  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Corporations,  and  the  same  power  seems  to  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  freeholder  in  London  and 
the  superior  in  this  country,  who,  under  their 
leases  or  feu-charters,  as  the  case  may  be  pre¬ 
serve  a  right  of  approval  of  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  their  grounds.  This,  however,  is 
not  more  than  in  any  case  can  be  stipulated  by 
the  superior  or  feuar  of  a  property  as  a  condition 
of  granting  the  conveyance. 

In  this  city,  under  the  Improvement  Act,  the 
Commissioners  whose  powers  have  just  termi¬ 
nated  had  the  control  in  all  such  matters,  and 
this  was  exercised,  as  may  be  seen,  with  bene¬ 
ficial  effect.  Generally,  however,  neither  our 
Town  Council  nor  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  have 
any  control  over  the  architectural  features  of 
buildings,  so  far  as  the  exteriors  or  elevations  of 
the  same  are  concerned. 

In  England  there  is  no  jurisdiction  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  our  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
and  such  architectural  authority  as  they  have  is 
necessarily  exercised  by  the  whole  municipal 
corporation.  This,  according  to  our  Scottish 
lights,  is  a  clumsy  and  impracticable  way  of 
disposing  of  such  business.  In  Edinburgh 
such  a  course  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

What  I  have  said  naturally  leads  directly  up 
to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  communities  that  legislative  power 
should  be  got  for  controlling  the  architecture  of 
buildings,  or  defacements  of  an  injurious  kind, 
and  how  it  should  be  effected. 

Nobody  will  suggest  the  subversion  of  our 
Courts  of  Guild,  probably  the  most  ancient 
municipal  institution  of  which  we  are  possessed. 
The  members  of  these  courts,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  are  elected  in  virtue  of  the  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  possess 
concerning  the  stability  of  structures  and  the 
science  of  sanitation.  Such  a  court  as  we 
possess  in  this  city  could  not,  and  would  not, 
profess  to  deal  with  questions  of  taste,  that  not 
,  being  their  province,  and,  probably,  the  com¬ 


munity  would  not  readily  acquiesce  in  their 
judgment.  At  present  all  they  can  do,  where 
they  perceive  the  intention  to  commit  any 
glaring  architectural  outrage,  or  to  deface  or 
destroy  what  is  good  in  existing  buildings  by 
the  use  of  incongruous  materials  or  otherwise, 
is  to  remonstrate  with  the  petitioner  or  archi¬ 
tect  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  course, 
in  many  instances,  is  at  best  but  a  negative 
effort.  There  are  occasional  outbursts,  through 
the  press,  when  anything  offensive  to  the  public 
occurs  ;  but  these  complaints  generally  come 
too  late,  when  protest  is  in  vain. 

It  must  occur  to  any  one  who  gives  a 
moment's  serious  thought  to  the  question,  that 
Edinburgh,  with  its  superb  situation,  naturally 
affords  to  architects  the  fullest  scope  for  the 
production  of  fine  and  beautiful  architectural 
effects, — and  how  much  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  heighten  or  mar  its  beauty  !  It 
has  often  been  said — well  said — that  her  face 
was  her  fortune,  and  every  citizen  who  values 
her  good  looks,  as  afforded  by  nature,  deplores 
the  monstrosities  that  are  now  and  again 
erected  within  our  precincts. 

Taking  a  stand  at  the  top  of  the  Mound, 
at  a  point  where  the  spires  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  and  St.  Mary’s  come  into  line,  no 
one  can  withhold  their  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  prospect  which  here  meets  the 
eye.  On  the  left  we  have  the  grim  and 
powerful  outline  of  the  Castle  Rock,  standing 
sentinel,  as  it  were,  over  the  valley  below. 
Letting  our  gaze  travel  westwards  over  the  dis¬ 
tant  portions  of  the  city,  we  experience  a  feeling 
of  proud  satisfaction  as  we  take  in  the  har¬ 
monious  grouping  of  the  various  towers  and 
domes,  but  as  we  turn  nearer  home,  to  Princes- 
street  lying  on  our  right,  a  sensation  of  restless¬ 
ness  comes  over  us,  and  as  the  eye  reaches  the 
sky-line,  of  what  should  be  the  most  beautiful 
street  in  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  for  want  of  some  broad  controling  power, 
the  beauties  of  the  situation  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  many  deplorable  features 
allowed  to  creep  in.  Most  of  the  gable  ends 
adjoining  Princes-street  are  totally  wanting  in 
architectural  treatment,  and  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  unpleasantly  on  the  eye,  making  one 
regret  that  those  who  showed  themselves 
capable  of  designing  pleasing  fronts  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the 
same,  or  at  least  some,  attention  to  the  gable- 
ends  and  backs,  while  the  collection  of  chimney- 
stacks  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  heights,  eked  out 
with  every  monstrosity  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  a  cowl,  makes  one  turn  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene  with  a  sigh  for  what 
might  have  been,  and  a  groan  for  what  is. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  many  of  these  erections 
are  loaded  with  expensive  carvings  of  a  very 
rude  description,  and  to  show  what  a  properly- 
educated  architect  can  do  without  going  to  a 
needless  expense  with  elaborate  carving,  and 
how  much  depends  on  due  proportion  and  a 
refined  taste,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  pointing  out 
the  New  Club  as  a  building  dignified  and  asser¬ 
tive  in  its  repose,  and  worthy  of  being  studied 
by  every  student  of  architecture. 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  buildings  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  some  superiors 
appear  to  value  the  amenity  of  their  ground,  and 
the  architects  who  lay  it  out,  and  who  have  the 
passing  of  the  plans  of  feuars,  are  careful  not 
to  allow  anything  very  objectionable  to  be 
built ;  others,  again,  seem  to  care  for  nothing 
but  covering  their  ground,  and  so  securing  their 
feu-duty. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  desirability  of 
some  control  being  exercised  over  buildings,  I 
come  now  to  consider  how  this  maybe  effected. 

I  somewhat  shrink  from  stating  my  views  as 
to  how  this  is  best  to  be  done,  as,  no  doubt,  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  a  body  of  men  of 
acknowledged  architectural  taste  and  artistic 
education  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  whom  the 
citizens  would  have  confidence ;  but  I  throw 
out  the  suggestion  that  architects  and  others 
would  be  safe  if  powers  something  like  the 
following  were  got  and  wisely  exercised  : — 

First ,  to  confer  upon  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Courts  at  least  negative  power  with  regard  to 
the  proper  architectural  construction  of  build¬ 
ings.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Court  shall,  in 
the  first  instance,  decide  whether  any  building 
is  in  itself,  or  in  relation  to  its  architectural  or 
natural  surroundings,  or  other  considerations, 
objectionable  and  affecting  public  propriety 
and  interest,  and  that  there  be,  if  it  is  desired, 
an  appeal  to  a  court  of  taste  to  be  constructed 
of,  say,  the  following The  Principal  of  the 
University,  Professor  of  Architecture  (if  such  a 
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chair  could  be  established),  Professor  of  Art, 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
Chairman  of  the  Cockburn  Association,  and  the 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

But  second,  and  of  not  less  importance,  let  it 
be  enacted  that  only  architects  having  the 
guarantee  of  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  authenticated  by  their  position  as 
members  of  an  Architectural  Association,  con¬ 
stituted  bv  law,  equivalent  in  its  own  depart¬ 
ment  to  that  of  Law  or  Medicine,  should  be 
privileged  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court. 

As  matters  stand,  while  the  most  trivial  peti¬ 
tion  t.o  sanction  a  plan  is  in  most  cases  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  qualified  Procurator,  the  plan  may 
be  the  production  of  any  person  who  has  had 
no  training  to  qualify  him  as  an  architect.  This 
is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
men  entirely  destitute  of  any  enlightened  ideas 
of  architecture  are  constantly  employed  to  carry 
out  what  they  are  radicallyincompetent  of  doing. 

I  would  observe  here  what  I  have  again  and 
again  pressed  for  in  addressing  the  architects 
of  this  city,  that  their  profession  will  never 
have  the  status  that  it  is  entitled  to  until  a 
Professor  of  Architecture  is  established  in  our 
University  or  attached  to  the  Royal  Academy 
under  their  new  charter.  In  this  way  young 
aspirants  to  architectural  fame,  in  addition  to 
serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  to 
a  properly-qualified  practitioner,  would  have  to 
undergo  a  course  of  study,  applicable  to  their 
profession,  and  they  should  have  a  diploma 
showing  that  they  had  so  qualified  themselves. 
By  this  means  you  would  secure  men  who  had 
undergone  a  proper  training,  and  who  would 
understand  the  elements  which  produce  good 
architecture.  Thus  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  get  true  form  and  proportion,  so  that  the 
unshapely  and  distorted  buildings  we  now  see 
erected  would  become  things  of  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  and  referring  again  to  our  city, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  has  been 
done  to  enrich  its  natural  beauty  by  designs  of 
great  architectural  merit.  Elliot’s  east  end  of 
the  Prison  Buildings,  Waterloo-place,  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  and  County  Buildings,  Hamilton’s  High 
School,  Burn’s  New  Club,  and  Bryce’s  Buildings 
all  over  the  city,  Playfair’s  Donaldson’s 
Hospital,  and  works  on  the  Mound,  St  Stephen’s 
Church,  and  last,  not  least,  Kemp’s  Scott  Monu¬ 
ment,  all  show  that  men  of  high  class  in  the 
past,  with  scholarly  attainments,  have  regarded 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  respective  situa¬ 
tions,  and  in  most  cases  have  taken  inspiration 
from  studying  the  splendid  sites  the  city 
affords.  A  continuation  of  like  effort  and  good 
result  in  the  future  we  may  look  upon  as  assured 
to  us  if  we  view  the  works  erected  more 
recently,  but  the  greater  aim  of  the  future 
should  be  so  to  raise,  by  proper  instruction,  the 
standard  of  architectural  skill  and  artistic 
ability,  that  even  the  least  of  the  many  works 
the  architect  has  to  deal  with  may  give  evidence 
of  having  received  intelligent  thought  and  care 
in  its  treatment. 

Artistic  excellence  is  a  quality  that  may  not 
be  found  in  all  who  seek  to  pursue  an  archi¬ 
tectural  career,  but  even  where  that  is  wanting 
its  absence  can  at  least  be  condoned  if  there 
is  shown  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
architectural  forms  and  proportions  sufficient 
to  save  the  design  from  being  offensive.  To 
secure  this  it  is  necessary  to  have — first,  a  more 
complete  equipment  of  education  special  to  the 
architect  j  and,  second,  to  ^have  legislative 
authority  vested  in  such  a  body  as  has  been 
named  whose  neutral  composition  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  judgment  would  lead  up  to  a  higher  esti¬ 
mate  of  and  appreciation  for  the  fitness  of 
things  in  architecture. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  is, — that 
more  extended  and  effective  powers  than  now 
exist  should  be  vested  in  some  responsible 
authority,  and  that  one  means,  and  an  essential 
one,  is,  that  the  profession  of  the  architect 
should  be  authoritatively  placed  on  a  higher 
and  more  responsible  position  than  at  present. 

IThe  Influence  of  the  Public  Authority  on  Street 
Architectv/re. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Architect  to  the  London 
County  Council,  submitted  the  following  paper, 
which  was  read  for  him  in  his  unavoidable 
absence : — 

The  question  of  interference  by  the  public 
authority  with  the  architecture  of  our  streets 
touches  the  whole  of  us  more  or  less.  That  my 
house  should  not  bum  is  of  almost  as  much 


importance  to  my  neighbour  as  it  is  to  me: 
that  its  front  should  not  fall  out  into  the  street 
may  be  of  vastly  greater  consequence  to  the 
man  in  the  street  than  to  myself.  These  are 
practical  considerations ;  beyond  them  is  one 
that  may  be  called  sentimental,  but  is  hardly  of 
less  interest.  So  long  as  the  fabric  is  secure, 
the  owner,  and  even  the  occupier,  may  be 
absolutely  indifferent  to  its  external  appear¬ 
ance,  though  that  shocks  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  town.  In  every  decently-ordered  community 
questions  of  security  are  dealt  with  by  the  law, 
but  the  question  of  sentiment  is  neglected,  or 
dealt  with  only  indirectly,  and  by  chance. 

The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts,  under 
which  London  grows  and  is  renewed,  con¬ 
tain  important  provisions  as  to  structure 
and,  indirectly,  as  to  design.  The  use  of 
combustible  materials  in  external  walls  is 
all  but  prohibited  ;  the  area  of  the  door  and 
window  openings  in  the  outer  wall  is  limited 
to  one-half  the  whole  area  of  the  wall ;  in  new 
streets  less  than  50  ft.  wide,  the  height  of  the 
front  must  not  exceed  its  distance  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  unless  the  “  public 
authority  ”  otherwise  permits ;  the  same  sanc¬ 
tion  is  required  for  projections  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall,  whether  they  stand  upon  your  own 
forecourt  or  overhang  the  public  way.  So  that 
we  have,  indirectly,  some  very  considerable 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  architect  in  matters 
of  design.  They  close  to  him  whole  chapters 
of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  architec¬ 
ture  in  Europe.  That  the  old  timber  buildings, 
or  parts  of  them,  are  often  imitated  in  cement 
and  in  iron,  shows  how  impatient  he  is  of  such 
limits.  The  desire  for  picturesque  irregularity 
is  shown  by  the  constant  and  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  public  authority  for  leave  to  throw 
out  projecting  hoods  and  balconies,  turrets  and 
bays.  A  public  body  with  a  soul  and  a  sense 
of  humour  would  look  kindly  on  these  strivings 
after  the  quaint  and  the  beautiful,  and  would 
rejoice  when  it  could  safely  break  the  monotony 
of  refusal  and  compulsion  by  gracious,  sympa¬ 
thetic  consent. 

The  building  regulations  of  many  English 
towns  are  founded  upon  those  of  London,  with¬ 
out  going  quite  so  far  in  the  direction  of 
restraint.  Those  of  the  chief  Continental  cities 
generally  go  somewhat  farther,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  heights  of  buildings.  Thus,  in 
Paris  the  front  wall  cannot,  in  the  widest 
streets,  be  carried  higher  than  about  65  ft. ;  in 
Vienna  the  height  of  dwelling-houses  may  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  more  than  about  77  ft.,  while  the 
floor  level  of  the  topmost  story  must  not  be 
higher  than  62  ft.,  nor  may  there  be  more  than 
five  stories  in  the  height  of  the  house.  In 
London  no  limit  of  height  is  actually  fixed,  so 
that  a  wall  may  be  carried  as  high  as  100  ft., 
and  as  much  higher  as  the  public  authority  may 
permit.  In  Sweden  the  regulations  seem  to 
touch  the  question  of  taste  in  a  rather  important 
way.  The  front  of  a  house  must  not  be  painted 
white,  but  some  colour  inoffensive  to  the  eye. 
In  other  respects,  the  Continental  regulations 
are  generally  more  restrictive  than  ours, — except 
as  to  balconies,  the  width  of  which,  to  the  extent 
of  about  1  ft.,  is  legalised ;  while  with  us  this 
(one  of  the  most  romantic  features  of  the 
elevation)  has,  in  every  case,  to  pass  through 
the  chastening  fire  of  the  public  authority, 
particularly  if  it  overhangs  the  public  way. 

These  are  the  fetters  with  which  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  check  the  free  exercise  of 
fancy  in  architectural  design.  That  (in  so 
many  instances)  elevations  rich,  varied,  and 
beautiful,  are  produced,  is  evidence  of  the 
skill  with  which  these  designs  are  treated.  But 
within  those  limits  the  building-owner  is  free 
to  do  as  he  likes.  He  may  erect  on  the  finest 
site  in  the  town  a  faqade  fit  only  for  a  back 
street  or  a  back  yard:  that  he  so  often  refrains 
from  doing  this  is  evidence  of  the  moderation 
of  his  class.  The  question  whether  he  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  free  will  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  is  often  asked  on  behalf  of  taste  and 
the  beauty  and  dignity  and  interest  of  our 
street  architecture ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  well 
occasionally  to  ask  it. 

Of  the  qualities  that  we  may  desire  in  a 
design,  is  it  not  above  all  necessary  that  it 
shall  be  interesting?  It  is  not  ornament  that 
is  needful, — of  that  there  is  often  enough  and 
to  spare,— nor  any  strict  proportion,  nor  even 
beauty.  All  these  and  other  characteristics, — 
even  the  quaint,  which  is  often  but  thinly  par¬ 
titioned  from  the  ugly, — may  be  but  items  in  a 
greater  whole,  and  means  to  an  end.  The 
design  should  interest  and  arrest  the  attention. 
It  may  even  do  more.  There  are  buildings  that 


one  gladly  goes  out  of  the  way  to  see,  and  which 
we  hope  that  other  generations  will  reckon 
amongst  the  good  things  done  in  our  time. 

Would  the  interest  of  our  street  architecture 
be  assured,  or  materially  enhanced,  by  laws  or 
by-laws  ?  A  good  deal  might  be  said  for  and 
against  the  idea.  To  compel  a  man  to  build 
securely  will  seem  no  unendurable  hardship, 
even  in  his  own  ejes  ;  but  to  make  your  neigh¬ 
bour  build,  not  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for 
yours,  is  to  touch  him  to  the  qpick.  The 
temptation  to  do  this  is,  however,  innate,  and 
hard  to  resist.  Next  te  the  desire  to  do  as  I 
will  with  my  own,  is  the  desire  that  my  neigh¬ 
bour  should  do  as  I  will  with  his  own — a  senti¬ 
ment  by  no  means  incapable  of  defence.  He 
occupies  a  frontage  upon  the  public  street, 
which  may  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  privilege. 
Surely  we  may  call  upon  him  to  construct  his 
building  with  some  regard  to  the  public  sense 
of  fitness  for  such  a  position  ?  His  neighbours 
may  fairly  expect  that  he  will  be  neighbourly 
enough  to  do  something  beyond  mere  necessary 
work  for  the  public  good  ;  something  that  will 
not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  townsfolk,  but 
help  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  town.  At  the 
very  least,  he  should  refrain  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  vulgarise  and  disgrace  it. 

But  when  we  try  to  bring  these  ideas  into 
working  form,  the  difficulty  begins.  There 
must  be  some  sort  of  censorship  armed  with- 
power  to  reject  and  to  compel ;  able  to  see,  and 
not  afraid  to  say,  that  one  design  is  too  poor  for 
the  position,  that  another  is  radically  bad,  and 
that  a  third  is  discordant  with  its  surroundings. 
And  it  must  not  make  too  many  mistakes.  To 
form  such  a  tribunal  on  a  satisfactory  basis- 
seems  to  require  a  rather  considerable  command 
of  a  very  rare  and  precious  commodity.  Taste- 
— that  divine  endowment,  the  possessor  of 
which  has  the  power  of  seeing  clearly  how 
another  person  ought  to  look  and  act ;  and  of 
saying,  after  the  event,  what  the  responsible, 
but  unilluminated,  doer  ought  to  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  that  is  wanted  here.  Scoffers  wilB 
ask  how  we  can  expect  to  find  this  quality  in 
bodies  of  persons  selected  on  account  of  their 
views  as  to  roads  and  drains  and  finance,  or  the 
proper  way  of  ordering  the  universe.  And  the 
scoffer  might  be,  for  an  odd  time,  in  the  right, 
if  taste  were  only  the  result  of  some  special  pro¬ 
cess  devised  for  that  particular  end.  But  is  it 
not  rather  (I  ask  so  that  I  may  be  informed)  a 
sort  of  by-product  evolved  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  different  forms  of  capability  ?  I 
am  more  clear  that  enough  of  it  will  be  found  if 
it  should  be  wanted  than  that  it  could  be  use¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  for 
consideration. 

Let  us  try  to  take  the  measure  of  the  necessity 
for  such  control.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  but  there  is  very  little  experience  of  it. 
The  picturesque  architecture  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  furnishes  models  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion,  was,  as  a  rule,  produced  without  it.  There- 
is,  however,  some  considerable  experience  of 
the  influence  of  the  public  authority,  in  various- 
countries,  over  street  frontages  that  have  come 
under  its  control  owing  to  the  improvement 
schemes  which  it  has  promoted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  a  whole,  the  baldest  and  least  interesting 
architectural  work  of  modern  times.  It  is  void 
of  the  individuality  which  comes  of  the  special 
requirements  of  each  building-owner  and  the 
particular  views  of  different  architects.  It  runs 
into  endless  fagades  of  cold,  academic  correct¬ 
ness,  in  which  nobody  takes  the  least  interest, 
until  the  effect  becomes  wearisome  to  the  eye. 
It  may  be  richer,  but  it  is  hardly  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  miles  of  streets  and  squares  that 
were  built  to  the  approval  of  the  London 
ground  landlords  of  three  generations  ago.  At 
that  time  architecture,  as  an  art,  was  at  least 
asleep,  it  has  been,  on  very  fair  authority, 
certified  as  dead ;  after  two  generations  of 
vigorous  shaking  it  has  been  aroused  and  now 
shows  undoubted  signs  of  life.  In  the  earlier 
time  no  controlling  body  with  a  character 
at  stake  could  have  permitted  the  introduction 
of  any  of  the  forms  of  architectural  design 
which  will  stand,  if  not  to  the  glory,  at  least  to 
the  credit  of  our  time.  It  would  be  an  exagge¬ 
ration  to  say  that  we  should  still  have  been 
building  Greek  or  Roman  fagades,  and  putting 
the  greatest  diversity  of  everything  behind  them, 
as  it  would  best  fit  in.  The  artistic  worm 
would  in  time  have  turned  even  under  that  iron 
heel.  But  no  one  can  answer  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  only  one  generation  ago  public  autho¬ 
rities  under  the  best  advice  had  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  streets  was  kept  free  from  offence 
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to  the  eye  ©f  taste, — the  taste  of  those  in 
power.  We  were  then  in  the  thick  of  the 
“  battle  of  the  styles,”  when  a  man’s  views  as  to 
the  manipulation  of  brick  and  stone  stamped 
his  public  character  and  influenced  his 
private  friendship,  and  when  a  variation  in 
architectural  manner  was  a  lapse  from  faith. 
We  know  our  actual  condition,  and  that  it 
might  be  better.  It  is  not  too  often  that  a 
building,  or  a  group  of  buildings,  really  arrests 
and  interests  one  by  its  beauty  or  by  any  of  the 
other  characteristics  that  give  value  to  a  design. 
But  it  is  not  so  very  often  that  such  efEects  are 
produced  by  the  architecture  of  any  other 
country  or  time.  Individuality  is  a  rich  mine 
that  should  not  be  over  much  cramped  by 
authoritative  inspection.  Undoubtedly,  the 
modern  tendency  towards  those  styles  that 
come  under  the  name  of  “  free  classic,”  has  given 
a  death-blow  to  the  cold  and  formal  mannerisms 
of  those  who  worked  in  the  purer  styles,  and  has 
lit  up  our  streets  with  designs  which,  if  they 
often  amuse  and  sometimes  amaze,  do,  upon  the 
iwhole,  greatly  contribute  to  the  adornment  and 
the  interest  of  the  town. 

Nobody  can  suppose  that  the  action  of  the 
public  authority  could,  by  special  regulation, 
produce  the  beautiful  or  the  interesting,  though 
it  might  repress  or  prohibit  the  commonplace, 
the  ugly,  and  the  incongruous.  But  while  we 
are  arguing  this  question,  the  need  for  such 
repression  is  growing  less.  The  public  interest 
in  architecture  and  the  power  of  satisfactory 
design  are  increasing  side  by  side.  The  potter¬ 
ing  attempts  of  old  writers  upon  architecture  to 
describe  a  building,  old  or  new,  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  illustrations  that  speak 
all  languages  with  a  fluency  and  abundance  of 
detail  that  could  not  have  been  imagined  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  immeasurably  to  the  credit 
of  our  architectural  press,  and  exercises  the 
strongest  influence  on  design.  It  cannot  create 
genius,  but  it  informs  and  instructs,  fostering 
talent,  stimulating  fancy,  and  depriving  ignor¬ 
ance  of  excuse.  If  an  entirely  incompetent 
designer  should  suffer  rejection  at  the  hands  of 
an  authority  of  any  kind,  I  do  not  think  he 
could  greatly  complain.  The  danger  we  run  is 
from  possible  intolerance  or  caprice,  or  too 
great  impatience  of  mediocrity.  If  we  and  our 
friends  are  of  the  elect,  need  we  stifle  our  pity 
for  weaker  vessels  ?  A  friend  of  mine  feigns 
sickness  at  the  sight  of  a  certain  building,  the 
design  for  which  he  thinks  I  might  have  caused 
to  be  rejected.  It  was  the  fourth  design  that 
svas  submitted  for  the  site,  and,  being  only 
tinman,  I  may  have  become  rather  weary  of 
refusal.  But  he  forgets  the  grave  responsibility 
[  have  incurred.  Who  knows  that  there  did 
lot  lie  in  one  or  other  of  the  rejected  sketches 
;he  germ  of  the  architecture  of  the  future,  and 
;bat  I  may  not  have  been  instrumental  in 
strangling,  ere  its  birth,  the  new  style  ? 

The  greatest  length  to  which  the  law  has 
litherto  gone  in  London  in  the  direction  of  care 
or  appearances  is  in  the  17th  section  of  the 
Let  of  1882,  which  relates  to  structures  that 
ire  simply  neglected,  but  not  dangerous.  Where 
hey  have  got  into  a  “  structural  condition  pre- 
udicial  to  the  property  or  the  inhabitants  of 
’he  neighbourhood,”  the  owners  may  be  com- 
>elled  to  put  them  into  repair.  To  prevent  the 
srection  of  an  unsightly  building  is  but  a  step, 
hough  a  long  one,  beyond  this  provision  ;  per- 
laps  in  a  more  sensitive  age  that  step  may 
>ecome  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  public, 
md  the  ingenuity  of  our  legislature  may  be 
nfficient  to  bring  it  into  the  form  of  law. 
3ut,  after  all,  are  we  not  pursuing  a  shadow  ? 
Vhat  is  the  utility  of  art  as  applied  to  the 
.rchitecture  of  our  streets  if,  from  the  moment 
vhen  it  is  displayed  for  a  transient  admiration, 
fc  begins  to  be  covered,  not  with  the  hues  of 
ge  and  weather  that  would  mellow  and  glorify 
b,  but  with  the  filth  of  the  town  atmosphere 
,nd  the  worse  defilement  arising  from  the 
treets  ?  It  will  be  difficult  and,  may  be, 
mpossible,  to  purify  the  air,  but  the  houses  call 
loud  for  the  cleansing  hand.  And  I  am  dis¬ 
used  to  think  that  a  people  that  does  not  take 
are  of  the  art  which  it  has  got  is  not  very 
ikely  to  reach,  either  by  voluntary  effort  or  by 
ny  sterner  process,  any  very  important  position 
a  relation  to  the  art  of  the  future. 

[Of  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
re  defer  notice  until  next  week.] 


Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours. — 

'he  “  private  view  ”  of  the  exhibition  of  this 
nstitute  is  fixed  for  this  day,  Saturday,  Nov.  2. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord 
Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Loan. — On  the  motion  of  Lord  Lingen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  a  resolution 
was  passed  authorising  the  Council  to  raise  a 
loan  by  the  issue  of  1 ,000,0002.  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  Stock  (the  stock  to  carry  interest 
at  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  be  repaid  at 
the  end  of  sixty  years,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
Council,  at  any  time  after  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  issue,  provided  that  one  year’s  notice  of 
such  repayment  shall  have  been  previously 
given),  for  purposes  of  expenditure  autho¬ 
rised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Money)  Act,  1887,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (Money)  Act,  1888,  and  the  London 
Council  (Money)  Act,  1889. 

Appointment  of  a  Valuer. — Sir  John  Lubbock 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  as 
follows : — 

“The  Council  on  July  9  last  resolved  to 
appoint  a  Valuer,  at  1,0002.  a  year,  directing  at 
the  same  time  that  an  advertisement  should 
be  issued  inviting  applications  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  that  your  Committee  should,  after 
conference,  if  necessary,  with  other  Committees 
concerned,  report  to  the  Council  the  candidates 
whom  they  considered  most  suitable.  Your 
Committee  have  now  to  report  that,  with  a  view 
to  complying  with  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
they  referred  the  applications,  twenty-four  in 
number,  to  a  joint  Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  from  each  of  the  following 
Committees,  viz.,  the  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bridges  Committee,  Corporate  Property, 
&c.,  Committee,  and  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Committee,  together  with  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Standing  Committee,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  indicate  the  three 
candidates  whom  they  might  consider  the  most 
suitable  for  the  appointment.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  carefully  examined  the  appli¬ 
cations,  have,  after  a  personal  interview  with 
seven  of  the  candidates,  selected  three.  Your 
Committee  have  seen  these  three  gentlemen,  and 
weighed  their  respective  merits  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  they  now  submit  their  names  to  the 
Council  in  the  following  order, — Mr.  A.  Young, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Moyes,  Mr.  W.  Rex.  They  recom¬ 
mend — 

*  That  Mr.  A.  Young  be  appointed  Valuor  to  the 
Council,  at  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year ;  that  his  duties  be 
those  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  July  9, 
with  any  others  that  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council ;  that  he  do  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council  •  that  he  bo  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  be  not  allowed  to  take  any 
private  practice  ;  and  that  on  retirement  he  be  not  entitled 
to  any  superannuation  or  pension.’  ’’ 

After  some  discussion,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a  large 
majority.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Young 
appeared  on  the  dais  and  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  Council  for  conferring  this  important 
appointment  upon  him,  saying  that  it  would  be 
his  endeavour,  as  time  went  on,  to  prove  that  the 
Council’s  selection  was  a  wise  one.* 

Suhvays. — The  Highways  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  containing  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  : — 

“That,  subject  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  the  necessary 
costs  be  incurred,  it  be  referred  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  prepare  and  intro¬ 
duce  into  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session,  a 
Bill  conferring  the  following  powers,  amongst 
others,  upon  the  Council  as  to  subways,  viz., — 

1.  To  construct  subways  of  such  form  and  size  in  such 
thoroughfares  or  streets,  and  at  such  convenient  times,  as 
the  Council  may  deem  desirable. 

2.  To  compel  owners  of  gas  and  water  or  other  pipes  and 
wires  to  use  subways  where  made,  and  to  remove  existing 
pipes  and  wires  into  subways. 

3.  To  charge  rent  for  use  of  subways,  and  grant  use  of 
subways  free  for  a  given  period  as  compensation  in  cases  of 
compulsory  removal. 

4.  To  acquire,  by  agreement,  the  whole  or  portions  of 
vaults  or  cellars  under  public  streets  when  required  to 
enable  subways  to  be  constructed. 

5.  To  alter,  for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  subways, 
the  position  of  sewers,  pipes,  wires,  or  other  works  in 
streets,  on  payment  of  actual  cost  only  of  structural 
alterations. 

6.  To  call  upon  gas  and  water  and  other  companies  to 
Bupply  plans  and  full  particulars  of  any  pipes,  wires,  or 
other  works  belonging  to  them  in  any  streets  along  which 
it  may  be  suggested  that  subways  should  be  laid. 

7.  To  call  upon  gas  and  water  and  other  companies  to 
deposit  plans  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Council  for 


*  Mr.  A.  Young  has  been  for  many  years  the  Surveyor 
to  the  School  Board  for  London,— a  post  which  will  thus 
become  vacant. 


any  proposed  alteration,  renewal,  extension,  or  addition  to 
existing  pipes,  wires,  or  works  in  any  thoroughfare  or 
street. 

8.  To  remove  all  disused  pipes  or  works  in  public 
streets. 

9.  To  make  regulations  for  the  use  of  subways.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Councillor 
Haggis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  gave 
statistics  of  the  thousands  of  openings  made  in 
the  streets  every  year  by  gas,  water,  and  other 
companies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  stated  that  the 
subways  already  existing  in  the  metropolis  were 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  had  cost  about 
90,0002.  to  construct.  Although  these  subways 
were  made,  they  had  at  present  no  power  to 
compel  the  companies  to  use  them,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  remained  practically  unused. 
Mr.  Haggis  observed  that  in  all  probability  the 
Council  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  control 
and  maintain  all  the  main  roads  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  they  would  then  find  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  good  system  of  subways,  though 
expensive  in  first  cost,  would  be  truly  economical 
in  the  long  run.  Eventually,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

A  Proposal  to  Build  on  an  Open  Space. — 
The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  had  before  them  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Technical  and  Recreative  Institutes  for  North 
London,  stating  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
promised  to  give,  free  of  cost,  as  a  site  for  an 
institute,  the  garden  in  the  centre  of  Goldington- 
crescent,  St.  Pancras.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Allen  that  the  Council  should  purchase  the 
garden  for  a  public  open  space;  and  that  the 
Institutes  Committee  should  devote  the  money 
paid  by  the  Council  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
site  of  building  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  remarked  by  Mr.  Acworth  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  offer  was  a  somewhat  left-handed  one, 
— a  doubt  being  also  hinted  by  Mr.  Phillips  as 
to  whether  the  Duke  or  his  assigns  had  any 
power  to  build  over  the  garden  in  question, — 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Allen  be  informed  that 
the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  agrees  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  garden  an  open  space,  and  hopes  some 
other  site  for  a  technical  institute  will  be 
found. 

Inspection  of  Brains ,  <fc. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

“  On  the  22nd  instant  the  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee,  resolved  to  make  application  in  the  next 
session  for  the  following  powers  : — 

‘1.  To  provide  for  periodical  inspection  of  drains  under 
houses,  by  Vestries  or  District  Boards,  and  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  works  by  them  as  upon  such  inspection  or 
otherwise  may  in  their  judgment  seem  necessary  ;  a  danse 
to  be  included  requiting  that  means  shall  be  provided  for 
inspecting  and  testing  house  drains. 

2.  To  prevent  the  construction  of  basements  below  the 
level  of  sewers,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

3.  To  prevent  buildings  being  erected  in  places  where 
there  are  no  sewers,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council.’ 

Your  Committee  have  inquired  very  carefully 
into  the  existing  law,  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  legislation  in  the  direction  indicated  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  pending  question  of  the  establishment  of 
District  Councils.  A  reference  to  sections  82 
to  85  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1855,  shows  that  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  already  have  the  power  to  authorise 
the  inspection  of  drains,  privies,  and  cesspools, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  put  into  proper  condi¬ 
tion  when  necessary.  By  clauses  75  and  76  of 
the  same  Act,  and  clauses  63  and  88  of  the 
Amending  Act  of  1862,  the  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  have  absolute  power  to  require  the  con¬ 
struction  in  new  houses  of  drains,  upon  any 
plan  or  system  they  prefer,  and  under  section. 
138  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and  sections  32,  45,  46, 
50,  and  51,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,, 
and  the  County  Council  as  their  successors,  are- 
empowered  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
sewers  by  Vestries,  and,  by  section  202  of  the 
Act  of  1855,  to  make  by-laws  regulating  the 
construction,  cleaning,  &c.,  of  drains  and  appa¬ 
ratus  connected  therewith.  There  thus  appears 
to  be  a  complete  authority,  the  Vestries  con¬ 
trolling  the  house  drainage,  and  the  County 
Council  the  local  sewerage  system.  Instances 
were  mentioned  to  your  Committee  of  one  or 
two  Vestries  having  enforced  these  powers,  and, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  law, 
your  Committee  desire  more  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions,  being  advised  that  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill,  when  the  existing  provisions  are  sufficient, 
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will  probably  lead  to  objection  and  expense,  and 
they  recommend : — 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Council  approving  this  report, 
the  reference  made  to  your  Committee  on  the  22nd  inst! 
be  not  further  acted  upon,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  tho 
Sanitary  Committee  to  settle  by-laws  under  sec.  202  of 
cue  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855.*  ** 

Mr.  Councillor  Campbell  contended  that  this 
report  amply  justified  his  contention,  when  the 
report  was  previously  before  the  Council,  that 
the  Vestries  had  ample  powers,  but  Mr.  Brere- 
ton  contended  that  these  powers  were  nominal 
rather  than  real,  and  were  therefore  largely 
inoperative.  The  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  agreed  to. 

The  Proposed  Strand  Improvement. —  The 

Improvements  Committee  reported  as  follows:— 
“  The  removal  of  the  block  of  buildings  on 
the  south-side  of  Holywell-street  will  disclose 
the  frontages  of  the  houses  on  the  other  side, 
which  will  then  become  the  north  side  of  the 
btrand,  and  thereby  acquire  greatly  enhanced 
value.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this 
property  should  also  be  scheduled,  so  that  the 
Council  may  profit  so  far  as  possible  by  the  in¬ 
creased  value,  or  that,  in  the  event  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  being  required  for  further  improvements 
m  that  locality,  the  Council  should  not  have  to 
pay  the  enhanced  value  when  it  requires  it. 
Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  furnish  any  separate  estimate 
of  the  cost.  The  Council,  if  it  sanction  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  the  above  purpose, 
will  not  thereby  pledge  itself  to  take  the  pro¬ 
perty,  the  intention  of  your  Committee  being  to 
bring  the  question  again  before  the  Council 
betore  any  steps  are  taken  for  acquiring  the 
property.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mend  : — 

m!Jhtn«P,S  f.®  l°Ught  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
stoi  and  Zt  .  0Ua7  00  ,the  n0rth  8ido  of  Holywell- 
the  o®  referred  ,0  the  Improvements  and 

posal/ ”  1  7  Comm,tteea  to  give  effect  to  this  pro- 

Mr  Maryland  moved,  and  Mr.  Brereton 
seconded,  the  following  amendment : _ 

tionTohfatheh7setaot^hConfeil  hf  determined  by  resolu- 
the  block  8of81b?ii Id  •Pttrlia“et>t  for  powers  to  removo 

incurred*0 the  'imn™11011  ?f  the,exPen80  Proposed  to  be 
mit“ee3  be  »?,M,r'  ‘P1.emen  9  ,and  Parliamentary  Com- 

IHspMS 

“Srob  ,0  L  to  ™  ft  the  we“  °<  It*  »id 

tWo.'  ‘  '  *  ro.dw.j.  with  frontage 

snWt'th*  cprried.'  In  c°onexion  with  the  same 

remOMt™e^0mfr  a‘S°  rePorted  ^at  their 
remonstrance  relative  to  the  long  contimiar 

St  SlT?,  '  5°,arding  arouad  the  Church 

the?  hi'  fit  ““  had  been  met  ™  assuran 
that  it  will  be  removed  on  November  4. 

Setter  Floodings  ami  the  Main  Drains 
g?°d  deal  ot  di'OTssion  on  tl 
ffmf  tfeMUeCT0,“tWOniot,ions  standing  in  t 
ifSdiratMH'-H°  m6S'  tbe general  drift  of  whi 
a  rV  .1  m  0De  of  our  “  N°te»  ”  this  week, 
i  Atter  the  transaction  of  some  further  bu 
ness,  the  Council  adjourned. 


uAtty, 


'S“s-Tba  d^th  of  Mr.  Arth, 
.  Stocks,  R.I.,  was  recently  recorded,  after  asho 
•“Sf-  Wording  to  the  Times,  he  was  born  i 
1  ■  H“  received  h.s  education  at  the  Pr, 
pnetary  School  Islington,  and  on  leaving soho 

Lnmbttfks6  p  t  s?me.time  *>y  his  father,  M 
Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  m  his  profession  of  line  ei 
graving;  bat,  showing  an  aptitude  for  paintin: 
the  son  entered  tho  schools  of  the  Itoy! 
Academy,  then  under  the  Keepership  of  Chari. 

r„f.°fSefr;nPr  greatly  by  the  instrnctic 
received  there,  and  taking  some  of  the  medals 
Mr.  II  flam  Fit  man. -Tbe  death  is  ai 
“°£  IYllllam  Pi tman,  senior  partn, 
“’! V4™  ?£  Pltmaa  &  Son,  Newgate-stree 
which  took  place  at  Higbgate  on  the  23rd  nl 

MofidLy  t0°k  PlaCe  at  Highgate  c 

Architectural  Partnership.  —  We  ai 
asked  to  mention  that  Mr.  Tnomas  Verit- 
/iww  °J  11.  Jermyn-street,  has  taken  h: 

shin  1  THa  7?0”7’  A-^^BA0  int0  partnei 
smp.  The  style  or  title  of  the  firm  ft 

&  Frank  TWVerit“Pr0SPerity)WiI1  be  ''  Thoma 


(Illustrations. 

HONOLULU  CATHEDRAL. 

■HIS  church  is  being  erected  under  some¬ 
what  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was 
begun  so  long  ago  as  1865,  but  the 
funds  then  raised  were  only  sufficient  to  enable 
some  of  the  foundations  at  the  east  end  to  be 
put  in,  and  to  provide  part  of  the  stonework 
for  the  choir  and  its  aisle.  This  masonry  was 
executed  in  England,  and  sent  out  ready  for 
fixing.  Difficulties,  however,  arose,  and  owing 
to  these  and  to  other  circumstances,  the  whole 
scheme  was  dropped  for  a  time,  and  the  stone¬ 
work  remained  in  the  packing-cases  in  which  it 
had  come  out.  Matters  remained  at  a  stand¬ 
still  until  Dr.  Willis,  the  present  Bishop,  was 
appointed.  The  subject  was  then  again  taken 
up,  and  fresh  designs  were  prepared  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1882  that  building  operations 
were  actually  resumed.  Since  then  steady  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  the 
whole  of  the  choir,  with  its  ambulatory,  having 
been  completed,  together  with  the  three  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  expenditure  has 
been  about  14.000Z.,  of  which  amount  something 
like  one-fourth  has  been  contributed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mother  Church  in  England.  Funds 
are  now  being  raised  for  the  completion  of  the 
nave  and  the  west  front,  but  an  architectural 
work  on  this  scale  progresses  but  slowly,  and  is 
of  necessity  very  costly  in  an  island  to  which 
almost  all  the  materials  have  to  be  sent  from 
other  countries,  and  where  skilled  labour  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  day. 

The  illustration  of  the  west  front  is  taken 
from  a  drawing  which  was  in  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  We  will  give  a  plan  of 
the  church  next  week. 

The  walling  is  of  reefstone,  found  and  worked 
on  the  island,  bat  the  timber  for  the  spires 
will  probably  be  sent  from  the  United  States  ; 
while  the  roofing  tiles,  glazing,  and  ironwork 
will  go  out  from  England. 

Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Ingelow  are  the  archi¬ 
tects. 


BRONZE  PANEL,  S.  ANTONIO,  PADUA. 

As  one  enters  the  gates  leading  into  the  choir 
of  the  gigantic  and  unique  church  of  San 
Antonio,  at  Padua,  one  sees,  let  into  the  choir 
walls,  and  polished  by  frequent  contact  with 
the  passers-by,  four  bronze  panels,  two  on  each 
side,  the  work  of  Donatello,  representing  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  reproduces  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Horsley,  of  the  panel  enclosing  the  angel  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  leaves  of  the  book,  some  details 
of  the  scroll,  and  the  circles  on  the  background 
are  gilt. 


SKETCHES  AT  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 

These  sketches  give  illustrations  of  several 
of  the  objects  which  we  referred  to  as  of  special 
excellence  in  our  article  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  three  or  four  weeks  ago  (see 
Builder  for  Oct.  12,  p.  253).  All  the  objects 
represented  were  commented  upon  before  under 
their  catalogue  numbers,  which  are  appended 
in  the  illustration  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
capitulate  here.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
readers  who  are  unable  to  come  to  London  to 
look  at  the  exhibition  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the  character  of  some  of  the  work  exhibited 
than  mere  description  in  words  can  convey. 


DECORATION  OF  STAIRCASE, 

89,  QUEEN’S-GATE. 

Lightness  being  an  essential  object  in  this 
design,  the  walls  were  coloured  cream-white, 
the  pattern  on  them  being  turquoise  blue, 
touched  up  with  gold.  In  the  frieze  the 
running  ornament  is  cream-coloured,  outlined 
in  blue  on  a  gold  ground.  The  dado  has  a 
raised  ornament  in  gold,  on  a  straw-coloured 
ground,  and  a  delicate  terra  cotta  pattern  deco¬ 
rates  the  soffit  of  the  stairs. 

Particular  care  was  taken  in  this  design  in 
regard  to  properly  filling  the  space,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ordinary  objection  of  the  rakes  of 
stairs,  and  different  heights  of  steps,  cutting  off 
portions  of  the  pattern  and  forming  ugly  span- 
dril  spaces.  The  whole  work  has  been  specially 
designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  whole 
of  the  work  was  stencilled  and  details  filled  in. 

Mr.  Edward  Bell  carried  out  the  work  from 
my  design  and  full-sized  details  and  superin¬ 
tendence. — J.  H.  Eastwood. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — 
A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Queen’s  College,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  when 
the  President  (Mr.  T.  Naden)  gave  his  opening 
address,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  nature  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  previous  session,  and  the  general  success 
which  had  been  the  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Association  during  that  time,  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  present  system  of  education  for  the 
profession  of  architecture,  pointing  out  that  the 
failure  of  an  articled  pupil  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  wide  range  ot  subjects  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  study  might  be  due 
to  his  own  or  his  master’s  carelessness,  but  that 
his  success  invariably  depended  upon  his  own 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  gaining  experience  which  might 
come  within  his  reach.  Mr.  Naden  then  passed 
on  to  review  the  subjects  which  an  architectural 
student  should  endeavour  to  master,  and  to  lay 
down  the  general  principles  which  should  guide 
him  in  his  studies.  Several  other  gentlemen 
having  spoken,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Naden  for  his  able 
address,  to  which  was  coupled  an  expression  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  members  welcomed 
him  as  President  for  a  second  time. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
annual  conversazione  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Athenmum.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Drawings  illustrative 
of  the  architectural  work  of  the  past  year  were 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  there  were  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  work  by 
various  manufacturers.  The  annaal  address 
was  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Woodhouse,  who  said  that  the  conversazione  in¬ 
augurated  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  now  numbered  eighty-four 
members. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Association  of  Manchester  Students  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The  opening 
meeting  of  the  sixth  session  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Athenmnm, 
Manchester.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  Proctor, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair.  The  untimely  death  of 
the  Past  President,  Mr.  R.  Yawser,  M.Inst.C.E., 
who  had  been  one  of  the  best  helpers  of  the 
Association,  was  referred  to,  and  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  with  his  family  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  President  then 
gave  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  drew 
attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and 
to  the  education  and  training  necessary  to 
make  good  engineers,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  geology,  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  drawing  department,  &c.  He  remarked 
that  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the 
Association  could  not  be  over-estimated.  He 
hoped  that  before  long  a  paper  would  be  read 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  death-rate  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  towns,  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  means  of  reducing  the  same.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  question  of  the  purification  of 
rivers,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  action 
should  be  taken  against  owners  of  works  on  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  against  local  authorities.  In 
conclusion,  he  drew  attention  to  the  excellent 
syllabus  that  had  been  arranged  for  the  session. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  sec., 
Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Lawson,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  and 
carried  unanimously,  to  Mr.  Proctor,  for  his  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  address. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The  third 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  H.  H. 
West  presided.  The  principal  business  of  the 
evening  was  the  adjourned  discussion  on 
Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe’s  paper  entitled  “  Purification 
of  water  and  sewage  by  the  magnetic  spongy 
carbon  process,”  read  to  the  Society  on  May  1 
last. 


Jerry  Building  in  Stockholm.  —  The 

other  day  a  three-storied  dwelling  -  house  in 
Stockholm  collapsed,  and  examination  showed 
that  it  had  been  erected  upon  a  layer  of  clay, 
over-lying  rock,  without  substructure  of  piles 
or  solid  fundamental  work.  Other  houses  on 
the  same  site  are  in  a  dangerous  state. 
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;the  school  board  for  London  : 

l?l  TUB  BUILDING  CONTBACTS  QUESTION.* 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
pr  London,  on  the  24th  ult.,  precedence  was 
iranted  for  the  following  resolutions  of  Mr.  W. 
ioston  Bonrke : — 


(1)  “That  the  following  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
.ugust  1,  1839.  be  rescinded;  and  that  the  Board  revert 
|>  the  practice  of  publicly  inviting  tenders  by  advertise¬ 
ment  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
■ecember  17,  1836+  : — 

‘That,  in  future,  tenders  for  all  works,  the  value  of 
hich  exceeds  100/.,  be  invited  only  from  a  limited  and 
tlected  list  of  builders.’ 

(2)  That  the  following  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Feb. 
1, 1889,  be  rescinded  ;  and  that  tho  practice  adopted  pre- 
tously  in  their  resolution  of  Dec.  16,  1886, J  be  reverted 

‘That  tenders  be  obtained  both  for  general  repairs  and 
lainting,  based  upon  schedules  of  prices  renewable  at  the 
p  0‘  ®®ch  two  years,  and  that  firms  willing  to  carry  out 
lie  work  be  appointed  for  divisions  or  groups  of  schools, 
hat  sub-letting  be  not  allowed.’ 

(3)  That  the  words  ‘divisions  or  groups  of  schools'  in 
ae  above  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Feb.  21,  1889,  shall  be 
iterpreted  ‘  divisions  or  groups  of  schools  numbering  not 
lore  than  six  schools  in  each  case,  or  two  groups  of 
ihools  under  the  charge  of  local  managers.'  ” 

Mr.  Bourke,  in  moving  the  first  motion,  said 
dealt  with  a  question  of  principle.  The 
ystem  of  open  tenders  was  not  broken  down, 
8  several  members  of  the  Board  contended  it 
?as,  referring  him,  in  support  of  their  conten- 
lon,  to  the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on 
he  Work  of  the  Works  Department.  It  had 
lot  been  shown  in  that  report  that  the  bad 
vork  had  been  done  under  the  open  tender 
ystem,  but  he  contended  that  all  the  bad  work 
lad  been  done  by  contractors  appointed  under 
he  close  contracts  system.  It  was  now  said 
hat  the  Board’s  work  would  be  better  done, 
•ecause  they  had  thorough  supervision  and 
elected  tenders.  He  would  ask  whether  the 
?ork  would  not  be  done  better  under  the  open 
ystem  with  “thorough  supervision,”  or  whether 
he  work  would  be  done  better  under  the  close 
ystem  without  “  thorough  supervision.”  If  they 
ad  done  their  duty  in  the  past  with  regard  to 
upervision,  they  would  not  have  had  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  there  were  in  the  special  report  of 
ie  Works  Department.  Mr.  Bourke  contended 
hat  the  public  were  in  favour  of  the  open 
jndering  system ;  the  London  County  Council 
e.d  adopted  this  system,  and  he  had  been  told 
hat  they  had  seen  no  reason  for  adopting  any 
ther  course.  The  Local  Goverijment  Board 
lways  insisted  that  all  tenders  of  upwards  of 
00Z.  should  be  advertised,  and  the  Boards  of 
luardians  and  Local  Boards  had  submitted  to 
ns  order  without  ever  protesting  against  it. 
vhat  worked  well  all  over  the  country  ought  to 
o  for  the  London  School  Board.  It  was  not 
he  system  that  was  wrong,  but  the  want  of 
ipervision.  Every  respectable  man  ought  to 
ave  the  chance  of  tendering  for  the  work  of 
ae  Board. 

!  Mr.  Lobb  seconded  the  motion.  The  Board 
ad  been  misled.  Some  of  the  members  had 
oted  for  the  selected  list  of  builders  under  a 
nsapprehension,  and  some  through  inattention, 
he  Board  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
reat  scamping  of  the  work  was  due  to  the 
pen  contracts.  But  that  was  not  so. 
he  Board  had  recently  appointed  a  superior 
racer  to  look  after  the  Board’s  interests  in 
iese  matters,  and  the  report  of  that  officer 
lowed  that  the  bad  work  had  been  done  under 
:e  close  contracts  system,  as  only  two  builders 
ad  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  last  four 
3ars.  The  close  contracts  system  had  been  the 
irse  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  time  they  had 
•me  alteration.  They  ought  at  least  to  give  a 
ir  trial  to  the  open  contracts  system.  Some- 
ung  like  over  four  million  pounds  had  been 
vided  between  twenty-one  men  under  the 
ose  system. 

Sir  E.  Hay  Currie  said  he  was  perfectly  sure 
iat  the  open  system  of  tendering  was  not  the 
•st  for  any  body.  Limited  tenders,  giving 
ery  respectable  builder  a  chance  of  coming  in 

’  See  Builder  for  last  week,  p.  297. 
t  The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  December  17 
erred  to,  is  us  follows  That  at  least  ten  days’publm 
.ice  snail  be  given,  by  advertisement,  invitiu-  tenders 
ad  future  contracts  for  100/.  and  upwards ;  and  the 
ard  shall  require  sufficient  security  for  the  due  perform- 
ie  of  such  contracts.’’ 

The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  December  16,  1886 
srred  to,  is  as  follows  That  the  divisional  member 
charge  of  the  school,  or  the  local  manazeri  with  the 
sentot  the  divisional  member  in  charge  of  tho  school 
empowered  to  order  urgent  and  slight  repairs  in  schools 
to  a  total  amount  not  exceeding  4/.  per  department  in 
o^ey  cmnenciss0,,  the  25th  March,  1887:  and 
t  the  bills  for  such  repairs  (provided  they  do  not  exceed 
above  amount)  be  paid  by  the  Finance  Committee 
b  signed  by  the  correspondent  and  the  divisional 
nber  in  charge  of  the  school.” 


and  making  out  his  case,  was  what  they  wanted. 
The  Board,  he  contended,  would  get  good  work 
if  they  adopted  a  system  of  limited  tenders,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  not  go  back  to  the  free 
system. 

Mr.  Lobb :  We  never  had  it! 

Mr.  Collins  said  the  point  was:  Had  every 
respectable  builder  in  London  an  opportunity 
of  getting  on  the  Board’s  list,  and,  having  got 
on  the  list,  had  they  an  equal  chance  of  getting 
the  work  ?  He  thought  the  Works  Committee 
meant  that  the  builders  should  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  this  was  all  that  Mr.  Bourke  and 
any  of  them  wanted. 

Mr.  Helby  said  when  he  first  came  upon  the 
Board  he  had  heartily  supported  the  open  con¬ 
tracts  system ;  but  he  had  gradually  come  to 
believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  systems 
they  could  adopt.  Every  builder  in  London 
could  apply  to  the  Works  Committee  to  have 
his  name  put  upon  the  list,  and  if  his  references 
were  satisfactory  his  name  was  at  once  put  on. 
Mr.  Helby  held  that  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Work  of  the  Works  Department 
dealt  entirely  with  builders  engaged  under  the 
open  contracts  system,  and  Mr.  Lobb  was  cer¬ 
tainly  wrong  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Lobb  could 
take  it  from  him  that  the  Works  Committee  had 
carried  out  the  order  of  the  Board  contained  in 
the  resolution  with  regard  to  open  tendering. 
It  was  true  there  had  only  been  two  builders 
added  to  the  list,  and  they  had  carried  out  the 
work  so  badly  that  their  names  were  taken  off, 
and  would  never  be  admitted  again.  The 
Board’s  Architect  had  told  him  that  in  his 
private  capacity  he  should  not  go  in  for  the 
open  system  of  tendering ;  it  was  the  worst 
form  of  tendering  they  could  have. 

Mr.  Lucraft  said  he  did  not  at  all  agree  that 
small  tradesmen  were  not  able  to  properly  do 
the  work.  It  was  not  true  to  say  so.  He 
thought  clerks  of  works  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  only  one  school  at  a  time,  and  not  to  two  or 
three  at  distances  from  each  other,  as  was 
often  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
see  that  the  work  was  carried  out  properly  when 
they  had  to  leave  one  school  to  visit  another 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles  off.  With  regard  to 
close  competition,  there  had  never  been  such  a 
thing  at  the  Board.  They  had  always  had  a 
hundred  builders  on  their  list,  and  he  hoped 
there  would  not  be  less  than  this  number  on  the 
lists  in  future. 

Mr.  Helby  :  There  is  no  limit. 

The  Rev.  H.  Curtis  said  the  members  who 
had  attended  the  meetings  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
convened  by  metropolitan  builders,  were  getting 
a  good  deal  sneered  at.  But  he  thought  that 
it  was  only  right  for  members  to  hear  and  con¬ 
sider  any  grievance  that  any  section  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  might  have  to  lay  before  them.  He  had 
now  heard  both  sides,  and  felt  that  he  must 
vote  against  the  motion.  He  had  been  led  to 
believe  at  one  of  the  meetings  that  the  work  of 
the  Board  was  to  be  done  by  seven  builders 
only,  but  from  what  he  had  heard  that  day  from 
Mr.  Helby,  who  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Works  Committee,  this  was  not  the  case.  All 
respectable  builders  could  apply  to  be  put  on 
the  list,  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  so. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson  moved  the  “closure,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dellow,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bourke,  replying  shortly  on  the  discus¬ 
sion,  said  Mr.  Helby  had  made  out  his  (Mr. 
Bourke’s)  case.  Mr.  Helby  had  admitted  that 
only  two  contractors  had  been  added  to  the 
list,  as  Mr.  Lobb  had  stated ;  and  these  two 
builders,  said  Mr.  Bourke,  had  never  built  any 
schools.  The  work  had  been  done  under  the 
close  system. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  thirty-seven  to  five. 

Mr.  Bourke,  in  moving  Resolution  No.  2 
(printed  above),  said  he  thought  tnat  the  small 
builders  who  had  been  dismissed,  some  of  whom 
had  done  the  work  for  many  years  and  received 
no  complaint  with  regard  to  it,  should  have  a 
chance  of  appealing.  He  regretted  that  dis¬ 
paraging  references  had  been  made  to  the  small 
tradesmen.  There  was  a  narrow-mindedness 
in  thus  talking  of  small  builders,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  large  firms.  The  small  men 
ought  to  have  a  chance  of  getting  on  and  so 
becoming  large  men. 

Mr.  Lobb,  in  seconding,  described  the  “  dis¬ 
missal”  of  the  small  builders  as  a  piece  of 
heartless  cruelty,  and  said  it  would  result  in  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Board.  He  regretted  the 
want  of  trust  shown  by  the  Board  in  their 
managers  and  the  individual  members,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  sending  a  man  from 
Marylebone  to  Woolwich  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  to  a  lock. 


Mr.  Gover  said  the  present  system  had  not 
worked  well,  owing  to  the  areas  given  to  the 
contractors  being  too  large.  If  a  window  was 
broken  at  Sydenham  Hill  School  they  had  to 
send  to  Woolwich  for  some  one  to  come  and 
repair  it.  The  price  allowed  for  replacing  a 
broken  pane  was  a  shilling,  and,  the  distance 
from  Woolwich  to  Sydenham  being  about  ten 
miles,  the  man  would  have  to  come  by  train  so 
as  not  to  lose  any  time  over  the  job.  Sub¬ 
letting  of  contracts  was  hot  allowed,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  contractor  would  let  such  a  small 
matter  wait  till  a  larger  job  brought  him  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  so  there  was  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  before  they  could  get  the  work 
done.  The  managers  had  looked  sharply  after 
these  matters,  and  he  advised  the  Board  to 
continue  to  trust  the  managers  with  the  work. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley  thought  Mr. 
Gover’s  remarks  should  be  addressed  to  the 
third  resolution  when  Mr.  Bourke  moved  it.  He 
considered  that  under  the  present  system  the 
work  was  done  as  speedily  as  it  was  possible  for 
it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hart  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
managers  continuing  to  look  after  the  small  re¬ 
pairs  to  schools. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  he  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
discussion  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  belief 
that  the  work  had  been  done  well  under  the 
resolution  of  Dec.  16,  1886.  There  had  been 
no  complaint  against  the  way  in  which  the  work 
had  been  done.  Why,  then,  were  these  men 
turned  over  without  any  reason  being  given  for 
so  doing?  Surely  Mr.  Stanley  could  not  be 
really  serious  in  saying  that  the  work  could  be 
more  speedily  done  by  sending  three  or  four 
miles  instead  of  100  yards.  He  hoped  the  Board 
would  not  allow  the  Works  Committee  to  give 
the  small  repairs  to  the  large  firms. 

The  Rev.  0.  Mitchell  supported  the  motion, 
complaining  of  the  waste  of  time  there  had 
been  in  doing  the  work  in  Walworth  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Lynn  pointed  out  that  the  second  and 
third  resolutions  were  alternative  resolutions, 
and  that  the  last  would  only  be  moved  in  the 
event  of  the  second  being  lost,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  members  were  right  in  discussing  both  the 
motions.  He  asked  members  to  vote  for 
motion  No.  2  on  its  merits,  without  regard  to 
motion  No.  3. 

Mrs.  Maitland  expressed  herself  in  favour  of 
the  present  system.  She  had  been  a  manager, 
and  when  the  resolution  putting  the  work  into 
their  hands  was  passed,  the  managers  of  her 
division  considered  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  properly  carry  it  out.  She  wished  to 
see  whether  the  new  system  would  work  well 
or  not. 

Mr.  Laing  said  he  could  only  look  upon  this 
resolution  as  a  sop  to  the  deputation.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Board  ought  to  give  the  new 
system  a  fair  trial.  They  were  practically  going 
to  have  open  tendering,  and  he  thought  they 
might  rest  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  Cook  did  not  think  the  motion  would 
have  been  brought  forward  if  Mr.  Helby  had 
sought  to  extend  rather  than  limit  the  list.  He 
challenged  Mr.  Helby  to  show  that  his  system 
was  an  economical  one.  He  was  not  going  to 
blame  the  whole  of  the  men  who  had  done  the 
work  for  years  because  one  or  two  of  them  had 
served  the  Board  badly.  The  Board  were  the 
trustees  of  the  ratepayers’  money,  the  builders 
were  ratepayers,  and  the  Board  ought  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Besant  thought  the  resolution  might 
have  been  more  clearly  drawn  up.  She  treated 
large  and  small  builders  on  exactly  the  same 
ground,  and  had  found  there  were  faults  with 
both  sections.  This  motion,  if  passed,  would 
throw  the  Board  again  into  the  position  that 
had  given  them  so  much  trouble.  Talking 
about  ratepayers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. 

Mr.  Helby  said  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  intention  of  dismissing  any  builder 
unless  he  had  done  his  work  badly.  As  to  the 
managers,  only  a  few  of  them  had  done  the 
work  thoroughly,  and  in  these  cases  the  bills 
had  been  sent  to  the  committee  with  complaints 
of  the  enormous  charges  made  for  small  repairs. 
The  Board  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  saving 
as  with  getting  the  work  done  well.  There  had 
been  serious  delays  in  some  cases  in  carrying 
out  the  work  owing  to  the  small  builders  not 
having  the  material  at  hand,  and  he  had  found 
that  many  of  the  workmen  were  most  grossly 
under-paid.  Under  the  new  system  the  work 
was  done  quicker,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  told  the 
Board,  and  there  would  be  no  delay  in  paying 
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the  bills  when  they  became  due  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  He  asked  the  Board  to  give  the 
system  twelve  months’  trial.  With  regard  to  a 
contractor  doing  repairs  at  a  distance,  he  left 
the  question  to  the  contractor  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  do  the  work,  and  the  Board  ought  to 
wait  and  see  how  the  contractor  would  manage 
it.  In  one  case  a  contractor  had  not  been  able 
to  pay  the  surveyor’s  fees,  and  such  a  man,  Mr. 
Helby  thought,  was  not  fit  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Foster  thought  the  present  system  was 
certainly  open  to  amendment,  and  that  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bourke  ought  to  have  been  rather 
to  the  effect  of  requesting  the  managers  to  carry 
out  work  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  it  had 
been  done  by  them. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  it 
was  resolved  : — “  That  the  motion  be  now  put.” 

Mr.  Bourke,  in  reply,  said  the  Board  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  workmen  sometimes 
scamped  their  work  against  the  wishes  of  their 
employers,  and  this  remark  applied  to  large 
men  as  well  as  small.  After  what  had  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  managers,  he  thought 
they  had  better  do  without  them,  and  manage 
the  schools  at  head-quarters. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  twenty-nine  to 
fourteen. 

Mr.  Bourke  moved,  and  Mr.  Lobb  seconded, 
resolution  No.  3. 

Mr.  Collins  said  he  strongly  supported  this, 
as  a  protest  against  the  work  at  Deptford  being 
done  by  a  man  at  Woolwich.  He  objected  to 
the  work  of  four  Parliamentary  divisions  being 
given  to  one  man. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  if  this  motion  was  passed, 
this  sort  of  thing  would  still  go  on.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  resolution  to  prevent  one  man 
having  several  groups.  He  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  : — 

That  the  resolution  of  the  21st  February,  1889,  shall 
be  interpreted  in  the  following  sense  : — 

‘  Where  u  division  contains  more  than  six  schools,  the 
Works  Committee  shall  give  separate  contractors  the 
general  repairs  and  painting  of  schools  in  groups  not 
exceeding  six  in  number.’  " 

Mr.  Lynn  seconded. 

Mr.  Bourke  accepted  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Helby  moved  the  previous  question.  He 
said  that  contractors  could  not  carry  the  work 
on  the  schedule  prices  with  such  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  schools.  The  men  now  doing  the  work 
would  throw  it  up  if  this  motion  was  carried, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  the  Board  would 
then  be. 

Mr.  Sharp  seconded.  They  had  discussed 
this  matter  for  something  like  three  hours,  and, 
after  all,  it  was  not  an  Imperial  question. 

Mr.  Gover  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  Board 
having  discussed  this  question  for  so  long  was 
the  very  reason  why  something  should  be  done. 

On  a  division,  the  “  previous  question  ”  was 
lost  by  twenty-six  to  sixteen. 

Dr.  Gladstone  (vice-chairman)  moved  :  “  That 
the  proposed  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report.”  He 
said  everyone  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
larger  number  of  builders  on  the  list ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  number  of  schools  allotted  to  a 
contractor  being  so  small  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  resolution. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley  moved,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Rhodes  Bristow  seconded,  a  motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  discussion.  This  was 
carried  by  twenty-four  to  twelve. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Helby,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  : — 

“That  a  reply  be  forwarded  to  the  letter  from  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Representative 
Managers  of  London  Board  Schools  (with  reference  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  authority  given  to  managers  to  order 
urgent  and  slight  repairs),  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  report.”* 

The  Works  Committee  further  reported  as 
follows : — 


T>k0  Committee  in  their  report,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  on  the  10th  October,  1839,  made  various  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  acceptance  of  tenders  for  carrying  out  the 
repairs  to  the  schools  and  furniture  of  the  Board  on  a  con- 
tractscheduleof  orices.and  added  that  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  accept  the  tenders  of  Messrs. 
Crrojer  &  8on  for  both  the  Finsbury  and  the  Hackney 
Divisions  would  be  subsequently  considered.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  now  have  to  report  that  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Dove  Bros,  should  he  accepted  for 
tne  hi  ns  bury  Division,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Grover 
&  Bon  for  the  Hackney  Division  only.” 

This  and  the  report  of  October  10  are  held 
over  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  whole  question.  + 


A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of 
London  building  trade  who  have  been  mo 


x  Ti7ini?e(*  t^10  Bolder  for  October  19,  pp.  277-7 
fj' "  6  h“ve  condensed  this  report  from  the  School  . 
Chronicle  of  the  26th  ult. 


in  this  matter  was  summoned  for  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  last,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  action  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
order  to  gain  success  for  their  contention  that 
there  should  be  “  a  perfectly  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  the  schools,” 
and  their  “  right  to  participate  in  the  execution 
of  such  work.”  The  attendance  was  small,  and 
the  business  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  report  setting  forth  the  action  of 
the  School  Board  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
contracts,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  committee 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
trade.  It  was  resolved  that  a  letter  should  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  School  Board, 
setting  forth  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
request  made  in  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
Board.  It  was  also  agreed  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  obtain  another  interview  with  the 
Board,  in  order  that  they  might,  by  rebutting 
statements  and  answers  to  questions,  present 
their  claims  in  a  still  clearer  light. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

NEGLECT  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 

At  the  Dalston  Police-court,  on  the  21st  ult., 
before  Mr.  Bros,  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  District 
Surveyor  of  East  Hackney  (South)  and  North  Bow, 
summoned  Mr.  G.  W.  Beale,  builder,  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — Defendant  had  given 
notice  by  letter  dated  August,  1888,  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  extend  the  schoolroom  of  Hampden  Baptist 
Chapel,  South  Hackney.  This  work  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1889.  The  District  Surveyor’s 
account  was  sent  in,  and  paid.  In  September, 
1889,  the  District  Surveyor  discovered  that  new 
windows  had  been  formed  in  some  recesses  in  the 
chapel,  and  he  wrote  to  the  defendant  requesting 
notice  and  full  particulars  of  the  work,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  declined  to  send — hence  these  proceedings 
for  neglect  to  give  notice. 

The  defendant  was  represented  by  a  solicitor, 
and  maintained,  first,  that  the  works  were  covered 
by  the  original  notice,  and,  secondly,  that  merely 
taking  out  the  9-in.  filling  of  a  recess  and  inserting 
a  window  did  not  affect  the  structure,  nor  was  it 
work  of  a  nature  requiring  a  notice.  He  called  the 
minister  of  the  chapel  to  show  that  the  work  was 
constantly  going  on,  but  this  witness  admitted  in 
cross  examination  that  the  order  for  these  windows 
was  not  given  till  about  July,  1889. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  an  architect,  also  gave  evidence 
for  the  defence,  and  maintained  that  the  work  did 
not  necessitate  any  alteration  to  the  building.  This 
witness,  however,  admitted  that  if  the  tilling  of  the 
recesses  were  removed  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  an  arch  over  the  part  removed,  or  to 
place  one  there,  or  the  superincumbent  wall  would 
fall  down.  Also  that  the  work  could  not  be  called 
a  necessary  repair  under  Section  9. 

The  Magistrate,  in  giving  judgment,  decided  that 
this  could  not  be  called  a  repair  or  exempt  under 
Clause  9,  but  was  work  for  which  notice  ought  to 
be  given.  Also  that  it  was  not  covered  by  the 
original  notice  for  extending  the  schoolroom. 

The  defendant  was  fined  20s.  and  costs. 


IS  NOTICE  NECESSARY  FOR  REBUILDING  PORTIONS 

OF  AN  EXTERNAL  WALL  AND  CHIMNEY-STACKS? 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  October  29, 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  the  District  Surveyor 
for  West  Newington  and  part  of  Lambeth, 
summoned  Messrs.  Briant  &  Son,  builders,  of  200, 
Kennington  -  park  -  road,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  1855,  18  &  19  Vic.,  cap.  122,  sec.  41, 
for  refusing  to  give  notice  for  rebuilding  the  upper 
portion  of  the  external  wall  and  chimney-stacks, 
which  had  been  taken  down  (under  a  Dangerous 
Structure  Notice  from  the  London  County  Council) 
at  No.  8,  Crampton-street,  Newington  Butts. 

In  the  evidence  it  was  stated  that  the  quantity  of 
wall  rebuilt  was  about  22  ft.  long  and  about 
3  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and,  in  addition,  two  chimney- 
stacks — one  containing  three  flues  and  the  other 
two  flues — and  the  District  Surveyor  called  attention 
to  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  rebuilding  a 
portion  of  the  work  was  contrary  to  the  Act  in  , 
thirteen  other  respects,  and  that  when  he  received 
the  notice  asked  for  the  examination  would  be  mado 
by  him. 

The  builders  were  represented  by  counsel  and 
solicitor,  the  former  contending  that  the  work  was 
exempt  under  Section  9  of  the  Metropolitan  Build¬ 
ings  Act,  1855,  and  that  the  case  of  “  Badger  v. 
Denn,”  of  1858,  governed  the  case,  and  that  the  late 
Mr.  Ellison  on  that  decision  had  dismissed  a  similar 
application. 

The  District  Surveyor,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that 
the  case  of  “  Badger  v.  Denn  ”  could  not  apply  to 
the  present  case,  because  that  case  was  based  upon 
an  alteration  having  been  made,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Court  was  “  that  no  public  good  could  result 
from  notice  being  given,”  and  he  agreed  that  in 
that  case  there  would  have  been  no  public  advan¬ 
tage,  because  none  of  the  work,  which  consisted  of 
making-good  decayed  brickwork  round  a  doorway. 


could  have  been  done  at  that  time  contrary  to  the 
Act.  Whereas  in  the  present  case  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  work  should  be  super¬ 
intended  by  the  District  Surveyor,  because  if  not 
the  rebuilding  might  be  improperly  done  as  regards 
the  wall  in  eight  distinct  breaches  of  the  Acts,  and 
as  to  the  chimneys  in  six.  He  called  attention  to  a 
similar  case  in  which  Mr.  Hannay  had  decided  that 
notice  must  be  given  for  rebuilding,  and  also  to  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Chance  in  this  Court  over  ruling  Mr. 
Ellison’s.  The  decision  was:— “That  rebuilding 
one  foot  in  height  of  chimney-stacks  was  work  which 
came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  and 
that  notice  was  consequently  necessary.” 

Mr.  R.  J.  Biron,  Q.C.,  the  sitting  magistrate, 
decided  that  if  no  alteration  had  been  made  the 
work  was  exempt.  He  refused,  however,  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  give  costs  against  the  District  Surveyor, 
and  agreed  to  grant  the  District  Surveyor  a  case,  as 
ho  desired  to  go  to  the  superior  courts. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  S.  Corder,  in  bis  “  Wayside 
Notes  in  East  Anglia”  ( Builder ,  October  26th), 
says : — “  It  seems  to  me  this  theory  of  lepers 
worshipping  at  these  low  side  windows  requires 
confirmation.”  I  have  long  thought  bo.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  and  adjacent  parts  of  Switzerland 
these  low  side  windows  are  not  uncommon  in 
small  isolated  chapels  and  churches.  They  are- 
usually  at  the  west  end  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
and  are  not  at  all  intended  for  the  use  of  lepers, 
but  are  used  by  any  passer-by.  The  church 
beiDg  shut  up  when  no  service  is  going  on,  a 
person  on  his  knees  at  the  low  window  still  has 
a  full  view  of  the  high  altar,  and,  in  these  small 
churches,  of  most  of  the  interior.  This  window  ■ 
is  not  generally  glazed,  but  merely  protected : 
with  iron  bars.  May  not  this  have  been  their 
use  in  England?  They  may  occasionally  not 
have  been  directed  to  the  high  altar,  but  to  some  i 
special  popular  altar.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
window  in  an  old  Gothic  church  in  Sicily,  also- 1 
on  the  left  of  the  west  door. 

G.  S.  Parry  (Lieut.-Colonel). 

18,  Hydc-gardens,  Eastbourne, 

October  28. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION.; 

Sir, — The  short  footnote  which  you  appended  to: 
your  report  of  Mr.  Stokes’s  Presidential  Address: 
appears  to  me  to  contain  a  timely  note  of  warning: 
concerning  a  danger  that  we  must  be  very  careful: 
to  avoid  in  any  steps  taken  in  the  direction  in-i 
dicated  by  the  A. A.  President.  The  danger  I  refer; 
to  is  that  of  an  absolute  and  complete  amalgama-i 
tion  of  tbe  Institute  and  the  Association.  Such  a: 
course  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  productive  of  thei 
greatest  harm,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  how  careful: 
Mr.  Stokes  seems  to  have  been  in  his  address  to:' 
avoid  using  any  terms  which  might  be  interpreted  ' 
into  an  argument  lor  amalgamation.  His  whole! 
address  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  the  admir-  r 
able  idea  of  the  co-existence  of  two  separate  and: 
distinct  bodies,  each  independent  of  the  other  andi 
under  its  own  form  of  government,  but  at  the  samou 
time  working  cordially  together  and  helping  each:! 
other  wherever  possible  for  the  furtherance  of  the: 
common  cause. 

The  functions  of  the  Institute  are  essentially  of  am: 
examining  nature,  those  of  the  Association  of  a 
teaching  nature,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  thei 
Institute  should  neither  directly  teach,  nor  thei 
Association  directly  examine.  It  is  not  hard  tot 
find  precedents  for  this  dual  conduct  of  educations 
The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 
and  the  Hospitals,  the  Universities  and  the  Colleges,; 
occupy  an  almost  precisely  parallel  position,  andi 
was  not  tbe  fueling  that  schools  ought  not  tot 
examine  their  own  students  the  chief  cause  whichii 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam-i 
bridge  Schools  Examination  Board  ? 

There  seems  to  be  now  a  reasonable  hope  of  ideas: 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  A.  A.,  which  many: 
of  us  have,  I  think,  for  a  long  time,  fondly  indulged: 
in,  being  brought  within  the  range  of  practical; 
politics.  The  Triple  Examination  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
the  favourable  reception  which  Mr.  Stokes’s  coura-t 
geous  address  has  received,  the  appointment  of  thd 
A. A.  Education  Committee,  are  all  signs  of  thet 
times  which  we  cannot  ignore,  and  which  serve  tot 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  public  opinion  is 
tending.  At  last  there  appears  to  be  a  probability 
of  the  great  educational  problem  gradually  anth 
quietly  approaching  a  satisfactory  settlement,  andi 
it  would  seem  a  thousand  pities  if  the  good  work 
that  has  recently  been  accomplished  by  the  Insti-t 
tute,  and  that  will,  I  believe,  be  accomplished  by 
the  Association,  were  to  be  marred  by  any  imper-: 
fectly  considered,  though  well-intended,  schemes,: 
either  of  the  nature  of  an  absolute  amalgamation  oi> 
the  two  bodies,  or,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  add! 
ing,  in  the  direction  of  restrictive  legislation. 

Owen  Fleming. 

London,  Oct.  28,  1889. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STRAND. 

Sir, — I  must  acknowledge  the  ready  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Nevill  in  admitting  the  priority  of  Mr.  Teulon’s 
scheme  for  tho  above  ;  but  to  fully  justify  my  pre¬ 
vious  letter,  I  would  bog  space  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  he  has  fallen. 

The  plan  for  which  I  claim  complete  identity 
with  Mr.  Nevill's  recent  proposal  I  referred  to  as 
that  “last  amended  by  Mr.  Teulon  in  1882.”  The 
plan  Mr.  Nevill  has  seen,  and  upon  which  he  bases 
his  remarks  as  to  the  Strand  portion,  was  a  much 
earlier  one.  In  the  plan  as  last  amended,  Mr. 
Teulon  had  abandoned  the  suggested  strip  of  garden 
and  parallel  roads  on  north  and  south  sides  of  same 
from  economic  considerations,  and  proposed  instead 
to  widen  Wych-street  to  60  ft.,  and  the  Strand  to 
85  ft.,  leaving  an  eligible  plot  of  building  land 
between  the  two  roadways,  and  dealing  with  the 
gradient  of  Newcastle-street  by  giving  it  a  turn  to 
the  eastward,  all  exactly  similar  to  that  portion  of 
Mr.  Nevill’s  proposal.  This  statement  you  will  be 
able  to  confirm  by  reference  to  the  copy  of  the  plan 
enclosed  with  my  previous  letter. 

The  scheme  both  for  dealing  with  the  Strand  and 
for  themaiu  thoroughfare  to  Holborn  is,  as  Mr.  Nevill 
says,  so  simple  as  to  require  no  advocacy  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  too  much  publicity  cannot  be 
riven  to  so  simple  a  solution  of  this  question, 
having  in  view  the  much  more  costly  proposal  at 
present  under  consideration  by  the  London  County 
Council,  a  plan  of  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
the  19th  inst.  J.  Brookes  Hunt. 

Soulhsea ,  Oct.  28,  1889. 


“  TECHNOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  ” : 

STAIRCASE. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “Student,”  if  the  desire  had 
Deon  for  an  ordinary  “dog-log”  staircase  there 
vould  have  been  no  occasion  to  mention  the  width 
>f  tho  hall ;  the  object  of  mentioning  its  width  and 
naking  it  greater  than  the  width  of  the  staircase 
vas  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  and  to 
:ee  in  what  way  he  would  treat  the  side  of  the  stair¬ 
case  which  would  have  no  support  from  a  wall. 

€  ho  use  of  such  a  staircase  is  that  it  enables  a  lift  I 
o  be  put  against  the  wall,  and  where  stairs  are 
centrally  placed  more  light  is  obtained  for  the 
lower  floors  than  where  the  well-hole  treatment  is 
adopted. 

Q  Of  course  you  are  quite  correct  in  your  note  ;  had 
i  he  intention  been  to  fill  the  whole  width  of  the 
Eia.ll  there  must  then  have  been  a  well-hole.  I  may 
Jaention  that  other  students  understood  the  ques- 
i  ion  and  answered  it,  I  am  glad  to  say,  correctly. 

B  October  28.  The  Examiner. 


I  "PAVING  STONES  IN  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION.” 

!  Sir, — I  have  road  with  interest  the  results  of  the 
Experiments  made  with  a  view  to  test  the  various 
rearing  capabilities  of  the  named  road  materials, 
ii  It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  the  value  of 
pese  experiments  ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
•our  remarks  on  them  are  very  misleading,  for  you 
cate  that  the  higher  the  co-efficient  the  better  the 

Iiaterial  as  testod  by  this  apparatus.  The  very 
jverse  is  the  case.  Therefore,  the  materials  which 
du  state  are  acknowledged  by  most  practical 
eople  to  be  amongst  the  best  have  their  values 
anfirmed  by  these  experiments,  the  results  show- 
ig  that  the  Quenast  comes  out  of  tho  test  the  most 
•editably,  beiDg  the  best  of  the  granites  with  the 
■w  co-efficient  of  072,  Mountsorrel  coming  fifth  in 
Me  list  with  a  co-efficient  of  1'36,  Guernsey  tenth 
t  ith  1-60,  and  Aberdeen  thirteenth  with  177. 

).  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  report  on  experiments 
(lade  in  Paris  with  the  same  apparatus  in  May  1881, 
lie  results  showing  in  this  instance  the  Quenast  to 
ive  a  co-efficient  of  0'80,  and  the  best  of  the 
Uernsey  tested  a  co-efficient  of  1'21. 

Chas.  M.  Manuelle. 

“Co-efficient  d’usure”  is  a  rather  ambiguous 
n irase,  and  we  were  informed  by  a  French  geologist 
'  ith  whom  we  inspected  the  collection  that  the 
Higher  figures  represented  the  highest  efficiency  of 
ijlsistance  to  wear.  Our  remarks,  however,  mainly 
Krned  on  the  inefficiency  of  mere  laboratory  experi- 
sents  to  give  the  true  comparative  practical  values 
r  paving  stones  in  actual  use.  The  construction 
t  upon  the  matter  by  our  correspondent  furnishes 
additional  instance  of  this,  for  certain  of  the 
fcones  given  in  the  table  under  “sandstones”  have 
wer  co- efficients  than  the  granites,  and  if  our  cor- 
Hspondent’s  construction  of  “  co-efficient  d'usure  ” 

:i  correct,  the  table  would  give  some  sandstones  as 
n.ving  higher  qualities  for  road-metalling  than 
•  anites,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  believe.  So 
nat  we  fail  to  see  that  “  the  materials  which  .... 
ae  acknowledged  by  most  practical  people  to  be 
liongst  the  best  have  their  value  confirmed  by 
B8e  experiments.”  It  happens  to  be  so  with 
nenast  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  granite),  but 
o  one  would  contend  that  the  Mountsorrel  stone  is 
'tter  for  road- metalling  than  Guernsey  or  Aberdeen, 
uch  it  should  be  according  to  Mr.  Manuelle’s 
■iw. — Ed. 


MESSRS.  O’BRIEN,  THOMAS,  &  CO.’S 
CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  para¬ 
graph  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  26  having  reference  to 
a  circular  we  addressed  to  architects.  The  circular 
was  addressed  to  two  thousand  architects  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  meaning  you  ascribed  to  it  was 
somewhat  different  to  what  wo  intended.  Although 
this  large  number  was  sent  out,  we  only  have  had 
letters  from  two  architects  saying  that  it  contained 
an  objectionable  offer,  and  to  these  gentlemen  we 
have  replied  with  explanations  which  they  have 
deemed  satisfactory.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  we  consider  our  proper  course  is  to  issue 
an  explanatory  circular,  at  the  same  time  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  former  one,  to  all  those  architects  to  whom 
it  was  first  addressed,  which  we  are  accordingly 
doing.  Wo  enclose  for  your  inspection  the  original 
circular  which  we  sent  out,  and  we  have  marked 
one  paragraph  in  red  ink  which  wo  consider  bears 
upon  the  last  paragraph  which  you  have  quoted  in 
your  paper,  and  which,  standing  alone,  is  objection¬ 
able.  We  also  enclose  a  copy  of  our  explanatory 
circular.  This  circular  will  be  sent  to  the  whole  of 
the  architects  who  received  our  first  circular  this 
week.  O’Brien,  Thomas,  &  Co. 

We  print  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Thomas,  &  Co.’s 
letter,  which  we  do  not,  however,  regard  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter.  The 
terms  of  the  original  circular  appear  to  us  capable  of 
only  one  interpretation  ;  and  three  architects  sent  it 
to  us,  drawing  our  attention  to  it  in  no  measured 
terms,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  recognised  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  profession,  characterising  it  as  “per¬ 
fectly  scandalous.”  The  reason  that  few  protests 
were  made  against  it  is  probably  that  most  archi¬ 
tects  do  not  read  circulars  of  the  kind  at  all.  A 
copy  of  the  circular  was,  in  fact,  sent  to  the  privato 
address  of  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  who  threw  it 
away  without  reading  it,  and  only  knew  of  its  con¬ 
tents  from  correspondents  who  did  read  it.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  evident  those  who  issued  it  are  convinced 
they  have  made  a  blunder,  and  have  felt  bound  to 
retract  it. — Ed. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  Messrs.  O’Brien, 
Thomas,  &  Co.  write  to  say  that  before  issuing  the 
circular  in  question  they  consulted  an  architect  in 
the  City  (whose  name  they  send),  who  informed 
them  that  in  sending  their  price  lists  to  architects 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  quote  their  trade 
discounts.  No  suggestion  was  made  on  either  side 
that  the  trade  discount  would  bo  paid  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  as  a  commission  for  the  introduction  of  business, 
but  it  was  thought  that  architects  would  require 
that  information.] 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hornsey. — The  new  parish  church  at  Hornsey 
is  to  be  consecrated  this  morning  (Saturday, 
Nov.  2),  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  church 
affords  accommodation  for  1,260  persons,  and 
has  been  erected  according  to  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect.  The  first  6tone 
was  laid  in  June  of  last  year  by  Lady  Maghera- 
morne,  whose  husband,  Lord  Magheramorne, 
the  former  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  divi¬ 
sion,  has  given  towards  the  cost  a  sum  of  1,000Z. 
Exclusive  of  the  tower,  the  spire,  and  west  front, 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  proceed  with  at 
present,  the  church,  with  organ,  has  cost  a  sum 
of  15.000Z.,  towards  which  lO.OOOJ.  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  pulpit,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note,  has  been  erected  by  parishioners  and 
friends  as  a  memorial  to  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Harvey,  the  former  of  whom  for  upwards  of 
half-a-century  was  the  rector.  The  building, 
which  is  of  Ancaster  stone,  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  being  Perpendicular,  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Son,  of  Grantham.  We  gave 
a  double-page  perspective  view  of  the  exterior 
of  the  church,  with  plan,  in  the  Builder  for 
May  12, 1888. 

Llandaff  Yard. — We  are  informed  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  collect  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  new  church  to  seat  260  at 
Llandaff  Yard  have  accepted  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Kempson  &  Fowler,  architects,  Llandaff, 
and  have  instructed  them  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Llandow. — The  restoration  of  the  interesting 
little  church  at  Llandow,  near  Cowbridge, 
Glamorgan,  has  now  been  commenced.  The 
church  will  be  fitted  with  new  seats,  prayer- 
desk,  lectern,  chancel-seats,  and  altar-table,  all 
of  oak  ;  also  a  stone  pulpit.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Kempson  &  Fowler,  architects,  Llandaff,  Mr. 
John  Morgan,  of  Llantrissant,  being  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

Salcombe  ( Devon ). — Salcombe  Church,  erected 
in  1843  at  a  cost  of  2,600Z.,  consisted  until 
recently  (says  the  Western  Morning  News')  of  a 
nave  and  north  and  south  aisles.  Early  last 
year  it  was  resolved  to  add  a  chancel,  sacristy, 
choir  vestry,  organ  loft,  and  north  and  south 


porches,  leaving  a  north  transept  to  be  built. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Farr  &  Son,  builders,  West 
Alvington,  was  accepted.  As  the  work  progressed 
funds  came  to  hand  better  than  was  anticipated, 
and  it  was  decided  to  omit  the  erection  of  the 
porches,  but  to  add  the  north  transept,  thus 
making  the  work  at  the  east  end  of  the  church 
complete.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding. 
The  chancel  is  31  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  in  width.  It 
is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by 
an  arch  of  a  double  order  of  chamfering 
on  the  west  side,  and  of  a  single  chamfer 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  screen  wall 
under  the  arch  4  ft.  high,  with  moulded 
coping  9  in.  deep,  and  splayed  plinth  projec¬ 
tion.  Two  clergy-desks  and  the  choir-stalls,  of 
oak,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Trask,  of  Ilminster. 
The  altar-rail  is  also  of  oak,  supported  by  orna¬ 
mental  iron  standards,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Longdon  &  Co.,  of  London,  the  standards  being 
of  black  and  gilt  fleur-de-lis.  The  east  chancel 
window  is  of  five  lights,  and  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Devon.  The  subject  of  the  centre  light  of  the 
window  is  the  Crucifixion,  the  two  lights  to  the 
north  side  being  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  the  two  lights  to  the 
south  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ;  the  rose 
light  over  represents  Christ  in  Glory,  whilst 
around  this  are  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
The  chancel  steps  are  of  Hopton  Wood  stone, 
and  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  pavement 
of  various  marbles.  The  altar-table  stands 
also  on  a  raised  dais  of  Hopton  Wood- 
stone  and  Devonshire  marble.  The  wagon- 
roof  to  the  chancel  is  of  ribbed  oak,  with 
very  handsome  carved  oak  bosses,  designed 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  nephew  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  carved  by  Messrs.  Farrs.  The  north 
transept  is  17  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  is  separated  from 
the  chancel  and  the  church  by  arches  of  Poly- 
phant  stone.  It  has  an  oak  ribbed  roof,  and  is 
seated  with  chairs.  In  this  transept  there  is  a 
stained-glass  window  of  three  lights.  The 
subject  of  the  centre  light  is  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  and  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Lady 
Kingsale,  and  is  the  gift  of  her  daughters,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stretton  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Florence 
de  Courcy.  The  subjects  of  the  lights  on  either 
side  of  this  centre  one  are  St.  James  and  St. 
John,  and  both  are  the  gifts  of  Major-General 
and  Mrs.  Birdwood,  of  Woodcot,  and  are  in¬ 
memory  of  their  two  sons,  Frederick  William 
Lane  Birdwood  and  William  Ilbert  Birdwood, 
To  the  south  of  the  chancel  are  the  sacristy 
and  choir  vestry,  with  the  organ  gallery  over. 
The  whole  of  the  dressed  masonry,  both  internal- 
and  external,  and  also  of  the  windows,  is  of 
Polyphant  stone.  The  dedication  service  took, 
place  on  the  17th  ult. 


Proposed  International  Exhibition  at 
Edinburgh  next  year. — We  have  received  the 
prospectus  of  the  “  International  Exhibition  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  General  Inventions,  and 
Industries,”  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in, 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Executive  have  secured  a  site  of  about  ninety 
acres  in  extent,  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  possessing  the 
very  exceptional  advantages  of  railway-sta¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  two  great  Scotch  rail¬ 
way  lines  (the  Caledonian  and  North  British),, 
within  the  grounds,  thus  enabling  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  set  down, 
within  the  Exhibition  enclosure.  Tramway 
lines  also  run  to  the  entrances,  and  a  canaR 
which  will  be  utilised  for  the  conveyance  of 
visitors,  skirts  the  grounds.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  early  in 
1890  will  attract  numerous  visitors,  and  these,, 
added  to  the  great  stream  of  tourists,  &c.,  which 
annually  visit  Edinburgh,  will  no  doubt  ensure 
a  success  still  greater  than  that  achieved  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1886.  The  Exhibition  will 
include  Electrical  Engineering,  General  Inven¬ 
tions,  Industries,  and  Fine  Arts.  It  is  proposed- 
to  close  the  list  of  applications  on  December  1, 
1889,  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
being  already  very  largely  applied  for.  A 
great  number  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
now  at  Paris  will  be  shown  at  Edinburgh,  in¬ 
cluding  a  selection  of  the  extensive  and  unique- 
collection  of  Mr.  Edison.  The  classification 
comprises  twenty-two  sections,  six  being  de 
voted  to  Electrical  Engineering  and  Inventions* 
and  fourteen  to  General  Inventions  and  Indus 
tries,  with  special  sections  for  women’s  and 
artisans’  industries.  There  is  also  a  separate 
section*  for  Fine  Arts.  The  general  manager  is- 
Mr.  Lee  Bapty. 
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®Ijj  JSMmii’ss  Coiratra. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  —  XVIII. 
London  Water-supply  ( continued, ). 

N  1867  another  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of 
large  towns,  with  especial  reference  to 
London.  In  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  we  find  many  plans  and 
schemes  devised,  several  of  which,  however, 
had  been  proposed  on  previous  occasions.  Fore¬ 
most  amongst  these  was  the  project  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  to  bring  water 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Severn,  south  of  Snow¬ 
don,  and  to  the  east  of  Cader  Idris  and 
Plynlimmon.  It  was  also  proposed  to  add  the 
water  from  the  upper  drainage  grounds  of  the 
Banw  and  Vyrnwy  rivers,  immense  reservoirs 
being  constructed  at  suitable  points.  An 
artificial  conduit  was  to  convey  the  water  to 
London.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  water,  which  was  soft  and  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  not  liable  to  much  pollution  by 
reason  of  the  non-populous  districts,  and  little 
cultivation  within  the  collecting  grounds.  The 
rainfall  was  large,  and  though  the  data  for 
estimating  it  were  rather  scanty,  the  rocks 
within  the  area  were  shown  to  be  practically 
impervious,  so  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
what  fell  might,  with  due  engineering  skill,  be 
collected  and  utilised.  The  ground  is  at  such 
an  elevation  that,  notwithstanding  the  gradient 
of  one  foot  fall  per  mile  to  bring  the  water,  it 
was  anticipated  that  nearly  the  whole  metropolis 
could  be  supplied  without  pumping,  from  large 
reservoirs  to  be  made  at  Stanmore,  near 
Edgware,  270  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  works 
of  existing  companies  were  proposed  to  be 
utilised  as  much  as  was  economically  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton  developed  a  plan  to 
Lake  the  water  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Wye,  in  Mid-Wales. 

Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard  propounded  a 
gigantic  scheme  to  supply  the  metropolis  with 
water  from  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland,  taking  advantage  also  of  certain 
drainage  areas  should  these  latter  be  required. 
Ullswater,  Thirlmere,  and  Haweswater  were  the 
chief  sources  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  and 
the  water  was  to  be  conveyed  by  a  conduit 
running  through  the  Midland  counties  to 
London,  supplying  some  large  towns  en  route. 
The  other  main  features  of  the  scheme  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Welsh  project 
just  alluded  to,  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
rainfall  could  be  calculated  more  accurately  in 
the  Lake  district  proposal. 

Mr.  George  Remington  suggested  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  high  ground  of  Derbyshire,  collect¬ 
ing  the  water  above  Mill  Dale,  on  the  river 
Dove,  and  bringing  it  to  a  reservoir  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Barnet. 

So  it  would  appear  that  engineers  had  care¬ 
fully  considered  methods  of  supplying  the 
metropolis  from  all  mountainous  districts  which 
could  be  regarded  as  being  capable  of  yielding 
the  necessary  amount  of  water  by  gravitation. 
But  the  public,  eager  as  they  were' for  a  whole¬ 
some  and  copious  supply  of  the  precious  fluid, 
had  to  contend  with  those  who  had  certain 
rights  and  interests  in  the  respective  districts, 
and  who  (as  in  all  such  cases)  would  form  a 
formidable  opposition.  Other  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  militating  against  any  scheme  which 
included  the  bringing  of  water  from  a  very  long 
distance  were  also  urged.  For  instance,  it  was 
not  thought  particularly  desirable  that  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  dependent  on  long 
conduits  for  its  water,  as  awkward  contingencies 
might  arise  by  reason  of  foreign  military  occu¬ 
pation,  or  wanton  mischief  on  the  part  of  even 
a  single  individual,  when  we  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  was  able 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  short  length  of  the 
aqueduct.  Moreover,  accidental  interruptions 
to  the  conduits,  or  to  the  flow  of  the  water, 
would  be  serious  things,  the  City  having  only 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  service  reservoirs 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  enormous  expense  at¬ 
tending  the  construction  of  the  various  works, 
the  Commissioners  reported,  would  be  a  great 
tax  on  the  ratepayers.  The  Commissioners  were 
also  of  opinion,  that  no  town  or  district  should 
be  allowed  to  appropriate  a  source  of  supply 
which  naturally  and  geographically  belonged  to, 
and  might  prove  useful  for,  a  town  or  district 
nearer  to  such  source,  unless  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting 


to  note  that,  since  the  expression  of  this  opinion, 
the  Welsh  and  Cumberland  sources  have  actually 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  captured,  the  former 
by  Liverpool  and  the  latter  by  Manchester, 
showing  how  just  the  prediction  was. 

Attention  was,  therefore,  not  unnaturally 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  other  sources 
of  supply.  Believing  that  Thames  water  became 
more  and  more  polluted  as  it  flowed  on  from  its 
source,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  by  the 
time  it  reached  Hampton  it  was  more  highly 
impregnated  with  obnoxious  matter  than  at 
places  higher  up  the  river.  Engineers  therefore 
proposed  to  take  the  water  from  it  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  at  higher  points.  Many  of  the  schemes 
were  novel  in  their  way,  but  generally  involved 
bringing  the  water  long  distances.  Besides,  it 
became  known  that  they  were  based  on  errone¬ 
ous  assumptions  as  to  the  actual  pollution  of 
the  water,  and  many  of  the  conditions  which 
necessitated  a  different  source  of  supply  were 
not  complied  with,  so  long  as  Thames  water  in 
its  ordinary  filtered  state  was  used  at  all.  Some 
of  these  new  suggestions  were  merely  intended 
to  increase  the  output  of  individual  com¬ 
panies,  and  were,  therefore,  beside  the  mark.  It 
was  proposed  to  utilise  the  water  from  the 
springs  issuing  from  the  chalk,  and  other  per¬ 
vious  beds.  As  we  have  seen,  the  New  River 
and  Kent  Companies  had  already  drawn  upon 
the  chalk  formation.  One  thing  was  tolerably 
certain  as  to  the  chalk  water,  viz., — that  its 
quality  in  regard  to  freedom  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  sewage,  was  excellent ;  and  this  was 
an  item  of  considerable  importance.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  respect  of  the  future 
water-supply  to  London,  and  instead  of  being 
altogether  retrospective  in  our  remarks,  we  may 
now  consider  it  in  its  present  bearings. 

It  is  calculated  that  of  the  rain  which  falls 
in  the  upper  drainage  area  of  the  Thames,  only 
about  one-third  reaches  Hampton.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  absorbed  by  the  pervious  layers  on 
which  it  falls,  by  percolation  into  the  oolite, 
sand,  and  chalk,  which  form  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area,  by  draining  into  other  river  basins 
underground,  and  by  evaporation.  The  manner 
in  which  these  various  agencies  are  brought 
about  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  water 
actually  absorbed  by  each  pervious  formation ; 
we  may  arrive  at  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
total  quantity  taken  up  by  all  of  them,  but  we 
are  not  justified  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
supply,  from  such  general  data  ;  neither  do  we 
know  the  proportion  of  the  water  available  to 
the  amount  absorbed.  Springs  issuing  from 
the  strata  can  be  gauged,  and  with  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  included,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be 
shown  how  exhaustive  pumping  in  wells  within 
the  area,  would  affect  these  springs,  and  this  is 
a  serious  item.  So  long  as  the  springs  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  issue  from  the  ground,  are 
utilised,  their  volume  would,  of  course,  be  un¬ 
affected,  for  it  would  only  be  robbing  the  rivers ; 
but  bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  about 
springs,  we  recognise  that  in  most  instances 
they  are  only  kept  going  by  being  fed  by 
surplus  rain  which  they  throw  off.  If, 
therefore,  we  make  wells,  and  draw  off 
the  surplus,  or,  in  other  words,  lower  the 
saturation  level,  the  time  must  come  when 
there  will  be  comparatively  little  surplus 
water  thrown  off,  and  the  springs  be  much 
reduced  in  volume.  We  cannot  get  the  same 
water  above  and  below  too.  Even  already  the 
pumping  for  private  and  public  supplies  has 
very  much  lowered  the  average  level  of  satu¬ 
ration,  in  the  metropolitan  district.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  effect  on  this  level  if  all  the  water 
used  in  the  metropolis  were  taken  from  the 
same  source  ?  The  population  of  the  City  at 
present  might  not,  perhaps,  be  large  enough 
to  exhaust  it,  although  many  of  the  wells  now 
in  use  would  certainly  run  dry.  But  in  effecting 
any  material  change  in  the  source  of  supply,  it 
must  be  sure  in  its  result,  and  as  permanent  as 
possible, — the  tax-payers  ought  not  to  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  such  a  doubtful 
undertaking  as  that  of  obtaining  the  whole 
supply  from  the  chalk  which  provides  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  chalk  under  London 
is  extremely  useful  in  supplying  private  esta¬ 
blishments  with  water,  and  it  should  remain  so. 

In  dealing  with  underground  sources  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  we  have  confined  our 
attention  to  the  chalk,  for  although  water  may 
certainly  be  occasionally  met  with  in  lower  beds 
(the  “  Lower  Greensand,”  for  example),  recent 
experience  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon, — at  any  rate  for  a  large  supply. 
This  follows  from  the  manner  in  which  the  beds 


are  disposed,  for  although  they  are  thick  and 
have  a  tolerably  broad  outcrop  many  miles  from 
London,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  metropolitan 
area  they  are  known  to  become  very  thin  and 
comparatively  unimportant,  some  of  them  being 
altogether  absent.  A  ridge  of  hard  old  rocks  of 
an  impervious  nature  stretching  from  Prussia 
through  Belgium  (where  they  are  seen  not  only 
in  the  Ardennes  but  have  been  proved  by 
borings  for  water  to  the  northward  of  those 
mountains),  passing  under  the  North  Sea,  have 
been  met  with,  at  a  great  depth  at  Harwich  and 
Ware,  and  have  been  proved  to  exist  at  Chatham 
and,  generally,  under  London,  eventually  crop¬ 
ping  out  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and 
running  from  thence  into  South  Wales  and  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

This  broad  elevated  underground  expanse  of 
rock  materially  influences  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  water  which  percolates  into  the 
oolites  and  other  secondary  beds  under  the 
chalk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Thames.  These  beds  do  not  come  on  to 
London  laden  with  the  precious  fluid  they  have 
imbibed,  but  thin  out,  merely  sending  a  repre¬ 
sentative  by  way  of  apology,  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  the  oolitic  beds.  Moreover,  their  litho¬ 
logical  character  is  not  the  same  throughout, 
and  their  value  as  water-bearing  strata  varies 
accordingly.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject,  the  irregularity  of  the 
distribution  of  the  beds  underground,  our  slight 
knowledge  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  surface 
and  rain  water  absorbed  by  individual  beds,  and 
our  absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  really 
becomes  of  much  of  the  water  so  absorbed,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  cautioning  those  who  look 
to  a  deeper  seat  for  our  water-supply  than  the 
chalk.  We  have  seen  that  the  chalk  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  sufficient  as  a  permanent  supply, 
and  we  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bulk  of  the  drinking  water  of  the  metropolis 
must  still  be  obtained  from  the*surface. 

The  objections  raised  as  to  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  bringing  of  water  from  long 
distances  are  not,  perhaps,  so  strong  as  they 
were  before  the  experiment  had  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  in  recent  times  on  the  continent  and 
elsewhere ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  far  preferable, 
for  many  obvious  reasons,  to  have  the  seat  of 
supply  as  near  at  hand  as  possible. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  the  water 
companies,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  water  per  day  flowing  in  the  Thames 
past  Kingston,  and  of  the  relative  amount  arti¬ 
ficially  abstracted.  The  consumption  is  naturally 
much  greater  now  than  at  the  time  when  this 
comparison  was  first  instituted,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  We  do  not  desire  to  further  enter  into 
the  discussion  as  to  the  minimum  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river  at  the  places  of  intake.  It 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  tremendous 
quantity  abstracted,  causes  the  river  to 
be  much  lower  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
but  it  .seems  rather  absurd  to  argue  from  such 
premises  that  the  Thames  is  incapable  of  yield¬ 
ing  the  required  quantity.  Assuming  that 
the  mud  flats  exhibited  at  these  periods  are 
really  due  to  this  abstraction,  surely  this  state  of 
things  could  be  largely  remedied  by  construct¬ 
ing  immense  storage  reservoirs  (such  as  many 
of  the  cities  in  the  north  of  England  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do),  and  filling  them  in  times  of  flood. 
This  means  great  expense,  and  much  scientific 
skill  would  be  required  to  keep  the  water  good, 
still  we  believe  it  could  be  done  by  refilling 
the  reservoirs  at  every  available  opportunity. 
The  connexion  established  between  the  rainfall 
of  the  upper  Thames  basin,  and  the  height  of 
the  river  at  the  places  of  intake,  might  be  taken 
advantage  of,  to  indicate  the  times  when  it 
would  be  advisable  to  draw  off  the  water. 


Cement  on  Wood. — Wood,  says  the  JBauzei- 
tunrj ,  which  is  to  be  coated  with  cement,  should 
be  rougb,  not  smooth.  The  best  coating  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement, 
two  parts  of  fine  sand,  and  one  part  of  curdled 
milk.  Not  more  should  be  made  of  the  compo-: 
sition  at  the  time  than  can  be  laid  on  in  half-i 
an-hour,  and  during  its  application  it  should  be 
stirred  continually,  so  that  the  sand  does  not 
settle.  It  is  better,  with  the  object  in  view,  to, 
apply  two  coatings,  the  second  being  tbei 
thicker.  Such  a  coating  adheres  well  to  wood, 
and  affords  a  good  protection  against  rot,  and 
even,  to  some  extent,  fire.  Another  method  is 
to  mix  good  fresh  cement  with  curdled  milk  until 
attaining  the  thickness  of  oil  paint,  and  then; 
apply  it  to  the  wood. 
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VARIORUM. 

I  “The  General  History  of  Principles  of 
Sanitation, ”  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.B., 
I  3  a  reprint  in  the  form  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet 
ilLondon  :  Cassell  &  Co.),  of  the  address  recently 
D  iven  by  the  author  at  the  opening  meeting  for 
;  he  present  session  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
i  nd  noticed  in  our  columns  on  the  12th  ult. 

- “The  Chrysanthemum  Number”  of  the 

1 Hardeners'  Magazine  (published  at  4,  Ave- 
jlaria-lane,  London)  is  a  double  number.  It 
,on tains  an  interesting  history  of  the  chrysan¬ 
themum  in  Europe,  and  “  a  chrysanthemum 
■portrait  gallery,”  including  portraits  of  many  of 
i  he  most  notable  English,  Continental,  and 
ii.merican  growers  of,  and  writers  upon,  this 
e  ower.  The  “  history  ”  before  mentioned  is  by 
:  Ir.  C.  Harman  Payne,  whose  name  and  fame  as 
:  writer  on  horticulture  entitle  him  to  speak 
lith  authority.  It  seems  that  while  the  present 
[  ear  has  been  fruitful  in  centenary  celebrations, 
I  not  the  least  important,  so  far  as  horticulture 
4  concerned,  are  the  special  exhibitions 
organised  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Belgium, 
>|)  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary 
if  the  introduction  of  the  chrysanthemum 
ito  Europe,”  —  that  is  to  say,  “  of  the 

importation  of  the  first  of  the  large- 
owering  species.”  In  connexion  with  this 

!|jlebration,  a  “  Chrysanthemum  Conference  ” 
i  to  open  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  next, 

Iiovember  5.  The  publication  under  notice 
pntaina  a  double-page  plate  of  the  Roubaix 
>ecimen  of  the  “  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  ”  (a 
Ijiriety  of  the  plant  grown  with  much  success 
Uy  M.  Phatzer,  of  Roubaix),  besides  several 
3  ell-executed  wood  engravings  of  other  varieties 
9ii  the  plant ;  and  altogether  it  is  a  seasonable 

nd  welcome  production. - The  number  of 

IjCassell’s  Magazine  ”  for  November  concludes 
iliother  volume  of  that  excellent  illustrated 
■(rial.  The  paper  on  “The  Winter  Dress  of 
;  en  and  Women,”  by  “  A  Family  Doctor,”  con- 
iins  a  great  deal  of  common-sense  concerning 
iothing  in  its  sanitary  aspect.  “  Curiosities  of 
jootgear  ”  is  an  illustrated  article  dealing  with 
fie  archaeology  of  sandals  and  shoes.  The 
:.per  on  “Bent  Ironwork,”  by  E.  Crossley, 
ke  the  specimens  illustrated)  rather  slight. 

3 What  not  to  do  in  a  Sick-Room,  by 
A  Nurse,”  may  be  read  with  profit  by 

I  piny  people. - “  The  Leisure  Hour  ”  for 

ovember  (London :  56,  Paternoster-row)  is 
e  first  part  of  a  new  volume.  It  con- 
;  ins  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon 
]  .  “  The  Lighting  of  London  ”  :  this  is  mainly 
ken  up  by  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  arrange- 
i  ants  now  in  progress  for  lighting  considerable 
:  jtrictsof  London  by  means  of  electricity.  “  Ety¬ 
mological  Doublets,”  by  Alfred  Erlebach,  and 
(About  Germs,”  by  Alfred  Schofield,  M.D.,  are 

?  th  very  readable  papers. - “  The  Sunday  at 

»me  ”  for  November  (same  publishers  as  the 
uegoing)  also  commences  a  new  volume.  It 
[iatains  an  illustration  of  a  large  terra-cotta 
I  ief  by  Mr.  George  Tinworth,  entitled  “  Christ 
i  core  Herod,”  at  present  in  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
i  ow-rooms  at  Lambeth.  The  contents  also  in 
de  a  paper  on  “Bell  Mottoes,”  some  of 
iich  are  very  curious.  At  Bruton,  Somerset, 
Lording  to  the  writer,  there  is  a  bell  inscribed 
“  Once  I'd  a  note  that  no  one  could  beare. 

But  Bilbie  made  me  sweet  and  clear.*' 
burning  the  inscription  to  be  true  (notwith- 
i  lading  the  statement  that  “this  Bilbie”  was 
i  man  of  much  conceit,”  and  “a  caster  of 
ny  bells  with  mottoes  glorifying  him  ”),  it 
•e  to  be  wished  that  Bilbie  could  re-cast 
<  ae*  of  our  London  suburban  church-bells.- 
-‘.“Girls’  Own  Paper ’’and  the  “Boys’  Own 
’  )er  ”  are,  both  of  them,  excellent  magazines 
titheir  kind.  They  commence  new  volumes 
r  h  the  November  parts,  and  are  published  at 
<  Paternoster-row. 


smoke  and  air  takes  place  on  the  lee  side,  the  cone 
having  a  pendulous  motion.  The  terminal  of  the 
flue  is  fitted  with  an  indiarubber  ring  to  render  the 
contact  of  the  cow]  silent,  and  to  prevent  vibration. 

11,668,  Fire  and  Sound  proof  Plastering.  W. 
Doehring. 

The  surface  of  the  wall  or  ceiling  is,  according  to 
this  specification,  first  covered  with  an  easy-harden¬ 
ing  fireproof  layer,  a  mortar  mixed  with  soluble  glass. 
Before  this  hardens,  coarse  gravel  is  spread  over  it ; 
this  holds  the  finishing  plastering,  which  consists  of 
a  porous  material  made  fireproof  by  impregnation. 
By  the  composition  of  these  three  layers  a  fireproof, 
sound- subduing,  light,  and  porous  covering  is  made, 
which,  when  heated  by  fire,  for  instance,  does  not 
peel  off  and  craok,  and  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
so  that  walls  and  ceilings  which  are  plastered  with 
this  material  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
wiuter. 

12,415  and  12,417,  Wood  Screws.  C.  D. 
Rogers. 

These  specifications  relate  to  a  screw  with  one  or 
more  threads  or  spiral  grooves  impressed  into  the 
metal  of  a  screw,  and  with  threads  raised  or  made 
between  the  grooves  and  surface  of  the  blank  by 
the  compression  and  displacement  of  the  metal  in 
forming  the  grooves. 

13,326,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 
W.  R.  Maguire. 

This  apparatus  provides  the  use  in  combination 
of  a  suitable  arrangement  of  furnace  or  furnaces, 
and  a  heating  chamber  of  a  series  of  tubes  open  at 
both  ends  and  arranged  vertically  round  the  walls 
of  a  chamber  to  receive  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
furnaces  and  communicate  it  to  the  air  around  and 
about  them. 

13,474,  Scaffolding.  W.  Ebeling. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  scaffolding  for 
repairing,  straightening,  or  building  chimney 
stacks,  or  for  fixing  lightning  conductors  to  them, 
is  constructed  by  the  use  of  ladders,  hooks,  and 
trestles  of  iron  or  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  from 
the  ground  upwards,  by  means  of  ladders,  hooks 
are  driven  in  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
ladders,  on  which  trestles  are  hung,  and  on  which 
again  boards  are  laid,  these  boards  being  used  for 
the  resting  point  of  another  ladder. 

NBW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  14. — 16,120,  H.  Le  Mesurier  and  W.  Dart, 
Fastenings  for  Emergency  Exit-doors  for  Theatres, 
&c. 

Oct.  15. — 16,177,  H.  Cole,  Automatically  Retain¬ 
ing  in  position  Windows  and  Doors.— 16.178,  H. 
Hardy,  Water-closets.— 16,183,  H.  Smith,  Fastener 
for  Window-sashes,  &c.— 16,192,  C.  Broad  and  C. 
McCann,  Metallic  Sills  for  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Casings.— 16,201,  W.  Sayer,  Air  Pro¬ 
pellers  or  Ventilating  Fans. — 16,215,  A.  Boult, 
Metallic  Crossbars  and  Rails  for  Window-sashes 
&c- — 16,218,  M.  Rogers,  Securing  Window-sashes  in 
any  required  position. 

Oct.  16. — 16,301,  S.  Hill,  Door-closing  Springs 
and  Checks. — 16,312,  D.  Waddell,  Closing  Ladder. 
— 16,327,  G.  Jerram,  Paving. — 16,335,  W.  Bird, 
Jun.,  Self-closiDg  Door  Apparatus. — 16,340,  w! 
Ayres,  Sash- weight  Moulding  Machine. 

Oct.  17.  — 16,363,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,  Clay  Mills. 
16,372,  J.  Mander,  Sash-fasteners  and  Openers. — 
13,398,  F.  Stewart.  Mitre  Clamps. 

Oct.  18. — 16,516,  J.  Shenton,  Machines  for 
Making  Bricks,  Drain-pipes,  &c. — 16,519,  W.  Minns, 
Cutting  Window  Lead  for  Stained-glass  Windows, 
&c. — 16,527,  W.  Meakin,  Attaching  Sash-lines  to 
Sashes. — 16,536,  H.  Hall,  Tiles  for  Lining  Walls, 
&c. 


Na  Is.  -  18,912,  A.  De  Villepigue,  Levelling 
Apparatus. — 10,032,  G.  Bellingham,  Fastenings  for 
Doors  and  Windows.— 14,282,  H.  Leach,  Door-bell 
Mechanism.— 14,515,  A.  Paris,  Cloth-covered  Plaster 
Blocks  for  Ceilings,  Walls,  &c.— 14,664,  A.  Rockwell, 
Door-bell  Mechanism. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  16.— By  Humbbbt,  Sow,  &  Flint. 
Rickmansworth— Two  f.  houses  in  High-st.,  r.  £56 

rp.P- ^ . .• ; . £1,660 

ine  f.  residence  “  Wairaanno,”  r.  £60.  p.a .  880 

F.  cottage  and  blacksmith’s  shop,  r.  £31  p.a". !!!",!  600 

Croxley-green— A  plot  of  f.land . 123 

»°LCr‘  liy  FA“BBBOTim!n  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at  Esher) 

Esher—  F.  house  and  shop  iu  High-st.,  r.  £15 .  ydO 

Two  f.  houses  iu  High-st .  .  j  ->jq 

A. f.  house  and  shop  in  High-st .  . !  ’’’’  *900 

Two  f.  houses  in  Cnurch-st .  .  o  O in 

1  to  7  Park-rd.,  f.,r.  £107.  6s.,  p.a. .  .  1*355 

Holme-cottages— F.g.r.  of  £9,  with  ro*ersion  in  ’ 

71  yrs . 220 

Park-rd— F.g.r.  of  £29,  with  reversion  in  76  yrs.  710 
Oct.  18. — By  W.  Hall. 

Battersea— 33  and  37,  Ingrave-st., 


£7.. 


0  jrs.,  g.r. 


By  P.  D.  Tuckbtt  (at  Derby.) 

Ashbourne— F.  pasture  and  meadow  land,  25a.  2r.  9p.  1  250 
Now  Close  Farm,*’  66a.  3r.  22p.,  f.  r.  £190  p  a  5*000 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  63a.  lr.  21p . 2  930 

Oct.  19.— By  D.  Watney  &  Sons  (at  Newport). 
Pontypool,  near— Two  plots  of  land,  2a.  3r.  29p  c.  790 

Enclosures  of  c.  land,  20a.  Or.  30p . .  g10 

A  plot  of  garden  land,  0a.  lr.  19p  ,  r.  £10  ."."  133 

Two  cottages  and  2a.  Or.  19p.,  r.  £14  p.a....!!""."  400 

“Cwmlliwdoer  Farm"  and  2-la.  3r.  17p.  r! 

£28  p.a . <  jpg 

“  Talochor  Farm  *’  and  11a.  Or.  21p.,  r.  £15  p  a  330 
One-fourth  shore  of  c.  land,  15a.  Or.  8p.  ...  ’  "  220 

“  1‘entrepiod  Farm  ’*  and  42a.  2r.  39p.,  r.  £18 "p.a!  1  020 
Three  plots  of  c.  building  land,  7a.  Or.  33p.  830 

“  Lasgarn  Farm,**  53a.  lr.  33p.,  f.  r.  £33.  15s.  p.a!  920 

Thirty -one  f.  cottages,  r.  £161.  4s.  p.a .  1  iso 

A  copyhold  plot  of  land  . .  *  j.^ 

“  Cawood  Cottage,"  r.  £12,  leasehold""!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  115 

Oct.  21.— By  Blakb,  Haddock,  &  Co 
Croydon— Nos.  12  to  20  (even),  |Park-laue,  f.,  area 

2  a.,  r.  £100  p.a .  3,100 

By  G.  8tockings. 

Soho— 62,  Frith-st.,  f.,  r.  £90  p.a.) .  1  orn 

Fulham— 6  to  14  (even),  Pellant-rd..  u.t  P"  * 

g.r.  £31.  10s . . . ! . 

Sydenham— The  residence  called  “  8t.  Ronan’s 


0  P-a-  . 


800 


1,180 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,781,  R.  Franklin,  Bolts,  &c.  —  7,646,  H. 
Ivelershein,  Brickmaking  Machines.  —  9,524,  D. 
Knowles  aud  E.  Raybone,  Sash-fasteners. — 12,263, 
Barnett,  Sash-fasteners. — 14,471,  G.  Baldwin 
and  F.  Varley,  Door-knockers.— 14,499,  R.  Hannan, 
Protecting  Windows,  Doorways,  &c. — 14,567,  C.' 
Thomerson,  Fixing  or  Supporting  Head- pipes,  &c. 
— 14,723,  F.  Fehse,  Decorative  Tiles,  &c. — 14,733, 
D.  Nicoll,  Waterproof  Slabs  and  Blocks.— 14,739! 
J.  Sim,  Casement  Fittings,  &c.  —  14,768,  W. 
Snelgrove  and  W.  Avery,  Fastenings  and  Guards 
for  Doors.— 14,772,  A.  Haughton,  Gates,  Doors, 
&c. — 14,778,  J.  Macmeikan,  Coping-bricks. — 14,797! 
R.  Barton,  Paints,  &c. — 14,877,  H.  Janies,  Girders 
for  Bridges,  &c.  —  15,093,  R.  Wilford,  Screw- 
fastenings  for  Windows.  —  15,131,  C.  Cross  and 
A.  Ashwell,  Indicating- fastenings  for  Doors.  — 

15,194,  E.  Harrison,  Revolving  Window-shutters. _ 

15,250,  J.  Bower,  Door-latches. — 15,355,  S.  Hill 
and  R.  Hodges,  Automatic  Combined  Catch  and 
Bolt  for  Double  Doors.— 15,367,  J.  Kidman,  Bakers’ 
Ovens. — 15,385,  W.  Whitkam  and  F.  Dawson, 
Combined  Bolt  and  Door  Prop. — 15,411,  D.  Gill* 
Perforating  and  Fixing  Slates. — 15,593,  A  Brookes* 
Veneers.— 15,713,  T.  Helliwell,  Ventilating  the 
Roofs  of  Railway  Stations,  See. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

13,632,  R.  Platt,  Automatic  Retaining-catches 
for  Doors,  &c.— 15,022,  R.  White  and  P.  Ay  ton. 
Door-furniture. — 16,155,  J.  Thornton,  Fireplaces.  * 

1  h.354  R  Tfivlnr  rtinerftt.A  Mivinrr 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,052,  Cowl  for  Chimneys,  &c.  J.  Laming. 

H  order  to  prevent  down-draught,  chimneys  or 
1  ts  are,  according  to  this  invention,  constructed 
1  a  hollow  cone,  open  at  the  base,  suspended  in 
intral  position  immediately  abovo  the  chimney- 
»or  terminal  of  the  flue.  The  cone  is  sustained 
fi  strut,  and  an  open  frame  is  also  fitted  round 
«cone  to  prevent  its  loss  in  high  winds.  The 
of  the  cono  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
-uney-pot  or  other  terminal,  and  when  unaffected 
she  wind  is  concentric  with  the  Hue,  and 

S  tly  above  it.  When  acted  on  by  the  wind  the  1  _  _ _ _ _  ^  _ 

her  side  of  the  base  of  the  oone  is  driven  I  16,354,  R.  Taylor,  Concrete  Mixing  Machine,  &c _ 

last  the  terminal  of  the  flue,  and  the  escape  of  1 18,371,  H.  Illingworth  and  S.  Rushworth,  Screw 


By  H.  W.  Ilbs. 

Claptoa— 79,  Median-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  £6  .  315 

By  E.  Wood. 

Forest-gate— 11,  Fowler-rd.,  {.,  r.  £30  p.a .  250 

Marj lebone — 68,  Lisson-grove,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r!  £9.  600 

Oot.  22. — By  Hall  &  Godld. 

Sevenoaks,  near— I  to  7,  Hope-cottages,  u  t  90  vrs 

g.r.  £14,  r.  £80  p.a . . . *  jgj 

By  G.  B.  8mallpbicb. 

Barnes— 1  and  2,  Lawrence-cottages,  f  r.  £44  p  a 
Lower  Clapton— 27  and  29,  Chats  worth-rd.,  f..  ... 

By  Dbbbnhah,  Thwbon,  A  Co. 

Forest-hill— F.  house  and  laundry,  area  5,700  ft.  .  .  880 

Spitalfields— 11  and  12,  Steward-st.,  f.,  r.  £115 *d  a"  1  560 

38,  39,  and  40,  Gun-st  ,  f.,  r.  £107  p.a. ..  "  i’oio 

18,  Steward-st.,  f.,  r.  £10  p.a . ....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  *690 

By  Mansbll  &  Rowb. 

Norwood,  Farquhur  -  rd.  —  The  residence  called 

“Hillside,*'  u.t.  48 yrs.,  g.r.  £20.  10s .  Jt5io 

By  F.  J.  Bislby. 

Peckham— 190,  192,  and  194,  Queen's-rd  u  t 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  £12 . *'  ]i050 

196,  i98,  and  200,  Queen's  rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12  .  j  Q20 

Bermondsey— 32,  Longley-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  £5!"  ’495 

Rotherhithe— 274,  Rotherhithe  New-rd.,  u.t.  58 

y«.,  g.r. £5  . .  239 

2  aud  4,  Chilton-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £5  .  350. 

12  and  14,  Plough-rd.  u.t.  30 yrs..  g.r.  £5 .  -ion 

291  to  303  (odd),  Lower-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs  g  r" 

. .*. . i,535. 

Oct.  23. — By  J.  H.  Huntbe. 

Hyde-pk.— 34,  Orsett-ter.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  r. 

£G5 . ’  ’  2320, 

4,  Tavistock-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  e.r.  £105  ...  1.350 
6  aod  20,  Tavistock-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £15. 10s 

r.  £160 . . .  ’  2  335 

Bayawater— I.g.r.  of  £95,  subject  to  a  g.r." of  £3  ’ 

for67yra .  1,705 

By  Fabbbhothbb,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Mitcham— 1  and  2,  Crieff-villas,  f.,  r.  £78  p.a .  ]  100 

Esher,  West  end— Four  cottages  and  15a.  2r.  2p."f."  1*200 
Hershain— F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in  92  yrs....  ’790 

An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  6a.  Or.  30p.,  r.  £11.  10s...  380 

Oct.  21. — By  Bbadbl  &  Co. 

8outhend,  High-st. — Eight  plots  of  f.  land .  4  350 

Tyler’s-avenue— Nine  plots  of  f.  land  . !!.!!.!."  2*210 

Paddington— 14,  8overeign-mews,  u.t.  31yra.,  g  r  ’ 

£25,  r.  £75  p.a . .............  64o 

By  Jenkins,  Sons,  &  Ellis. 

Hammersmith— 58  to  63,  Brook-gr.,  u.t.  24  yrs. 

*“ . . .  1.I6O 

By  J.  H.  Bethbll. 

Hammersmith,  Margravine-rd. — A  plot  of  land 

2r.  36p.,  f.  . . ’  5  410 

By  Gla8ibhs  &  Sons. 

Canada— The  Huntington  Copper  Company’s  mines 

with  all  rights,  works,  plant,  and  machinery  ...*  ]  fioo 
Camberwell — 61*  and  62,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  £62  p.a....  1*695 
Barking— 52,  Heath-st.,  “  Blue  Anchor’’  Public!  ’ 

house  ,t..  r.  £16  p  a .  o’iO 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobb.  . 

Mile-end — 80  to  90  (even),  St.  Dunstan’s-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  £18.  18s . ,.!....  950 

Commercial-rd.— F.  stabling  in  Steele’s-lane,  e.r. 

£50  p  a . '..!  500 

Hendon,  Marion-rd.— Two  plots  of  f.  land .  44 


. 

Pi  .m  V;  W 


By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal-grepn — 20  to  26  (even),  Hague-st.,  f.,  r. 

£106.  12s . .  . Ji i,ooo 

28,  Hague-st.  and  20,  Sale-at.,  f.,  r.  £57.  4s .  820 

South  Kensington— 12,  Gilston-rd.,  u.t.  42yrs.,  g.r. 

£7  7s  e  r  £80  .  ooU 

Vietoria-pk. — 15  and  16,  Rooke-st.,  f.,  r.  £31.  4s. 

p.a . 

By  Nbwbon  &  Handing. 

Hornsey— 45  to  51  (odd),  Lightfoot-rd.,  f.,  r.  £125  1,050 

A  plot  of  f.  land  in  Lightfoot-rd .  300 

8toko  Newington — 57,  Mayville-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g  r.  £5,  r.  £33  .  JfO 

2  Kvering  rd  ,  u.t.  86  yrs,  g.r.  £8.  r.  £50  .  600 

New  Southgate— 13,  14  and  15,  The  Avenue,  u.t. 

89  yrs.,  g  r.  £16,  £47 . . .  100 

Comruereial-rd. — 34,  36,  and  38,  Anthony-st.,  u.t. 

11  vrs.,g.r.  £7.2s.6d . . . .  310 

Canonburv— 44  and  46,  Halton-rd.,  u.t.  29yrs.,  g.r. 

Hornsey— 1  and  2.  Virginia-vaiia>,  f.,  e.r.  £64  p.a...  565 

A  plot  of  f.  land  in  Muswell-rd .  306 

Clerkenwell  -22,  Woodbridge-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £55  . .  250 

Dalston— 8.  Downs Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  77 yrs,,  g.r.  £3  10s., 

e.r.  £50  .  . . 

8tamrord-lill— 1,  Market-place,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12.  12s.,  e.r.  £85 .  3o0 

Oct.  25.— By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Romford — 1 ,  2,  and  3,  Stanley-villas,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  £17. 17s.,  r.  £78  p.a.  ...  .  615 

By  Rouson  &  Pbrbin. 

Catford-2,  Browuhill-viilaB,  u.t..  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £6  ...  210 

By  J.  J.  Devbbbll  &  Oo. 

Hentish-town— 13,  Leighton-crescent,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g.r.  £8 . . .  440 

f Contraction!  used  in  this  lint.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for 
Improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
aq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  2. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— The  chair¬ 
man  (  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander)  will  deliver  his  annual  address. 
6  p.m. 

Monday,  November  4. 

Hoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Opening  meeting 
of  the  Session.  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Alfred 
WaterhouBe,  R.A.  8p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  Samuel  Gnthn  on  Modern 
Gas-Engine  Practice.”  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association. — Monthly  meeting.  Paper 
by  Mr.  W.  Browne,  on  “The  Construction  of  Theatres” 
(Carpenters’ Hall.  8  p.m.) 

Royal  Institution. — General  Monthly  Meeting.  5  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. —  Mr.  .Tames  Dod  on 
“Diagrams  illustrating  the  ‘Liverpool  Building  Act.’” 


Tuesday,  November  5. 

University  College,  London. — Mr.  Hugh  8tannus  on 
“The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament  with 
Reference  to  Surface,  Material,  Construction,  and  Pur¬ 
pose.”  IV.  6  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — The  Rev.  W.  Hough¬ 
ton,  M.A.,  P.L.S.,  &c.,  on  "The  Tree  and  Fruit 
Represented  by  the  Tappiiakh  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  ”  ;  and  two  other  papers.  8  p.m. 

Qtasqow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  C.  M'Intosh 
on  “  The  Elizabethan  8tyle  of  Architecture.” 


Wednesday,  Novbmbbb6. 

University  College,  London  ( Archeology ). — Professor 
R.  S.  Poole  on  “The  East  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  (Con¬ 
tinued)  6  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  7. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — Annual  Dinner,  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall.  6  p.m. 

Royal  Archieological  Institute. — (1)  Mrs.  Tirard  on 
“The  Great  Sphinx  of  Egypt,  with  some  account  of  the 
Spread  of  the  Sphinx  Idea  in  the  Ancient  World.”  (2) 
The  Rev.  Greville  I.  Chester  on  “  Sculptures  of  Oriental 
Designs  at  Brad  sardine  and  Moceas,  Herefordshire. 
4  p.m. 

Saturday,  Novbmbbb  9. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Visit  to  the  new  In_ 
firmary  (by  permission  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.  A.).  2  p.m’ 


miscellanea. 


Norwich  Cathedral. — We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Committee  architect  to  carry  out  the 
“  Gouibourn  Testimonial  Pulpit,”  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  It 
is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
in  oak,  carved  to  correspond  in  richness  and 
general  treatment  with  the  well-known  old  oak 
stall-work  of  the  choir.  Mr.  Seddon  has  also 
recently  designed  and  superintended  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  altar-rails  in  the  same  cathedral, 
which  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Starkie 
Gardner  &  Co.,  of  London.  These  consist  of 
a  triangular-sectioned  brass  rail  enriched  with 
enamels,  supported  on  a  series  of  coupled 
marble  columns  rising  from  a  marble  plinth, 
and  with  open-worked  brass  capitals  with  blue 
enamel  grounds  and  brass  bases.  These  columns 
are  grouped  in  pairs,  with  quadrupled  and  tripled 
groups  at  the  ends.  These  altar  railings  were 
the  last  work  undertaken  and  paid  for  by  Dean 
Gouibourn  before  his  resignation  of  the  Deanery 
of  Norwich. 


Cliimney-sliaft  Building  :  Foundation. — 

A  rather  high  chimney-shaft  has  just  been 
erected  at  Messrs.  F.  S.  Ilempleman  &  Co.’s 
Chemical  Works,  Itainham,  Essex,  and  forms  a 
prominent  landmark  on  the  river  side,  lying 
about  half-way  between  the  outfall  pumping- 
station  at  Crossness  on  the  Kent  shore,  and 
Purfleet  on  the  Essex  shore.  We  understand 
that,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
locality  of  the  site,  considerable  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  the  foundation,  as  borings 
and  sinkings  proved  the  strata  to  be  anything 
bat  good  for  such  an  erection,  for  they  showed 

3  ft.  of  made  ground,  4  ft.  of  loamy  clay,  16  ft. 
of  soft  peat,  6  ft.  of  soft  clay,  and  3  ft.  of  run¬ 
ning  sand  before  hallast  was  reached.  To  meet 
this  emergency,  the  foundation  was  formed  with 
sixty-nine  piles  of  12  in.  by  12  in.  pitch  pine, 
which  were  driven  by  a  10  cwt.  monkey  with 
10  ft.  fall,  into  the  gravel,  until  the  drive  was 
reduced  to  an  average  of  about  3-16  in.  to  the 
stroke.  The  piles  having  been  cut  off  evenly, 
were  braced  , by  12  in.  by  12  in.  and  12  in.  by 
9  in.  stringers,  and  the  space  between  them  for 

depth  of  2  ft.,  and  up  to  the  top 
of  the  stringers  filled  in  with  Portland 
cement  concrete.  Upon  this  surface,  11  in.  by 

4  in.  and  11  in.  by  3  in.  Burnettised  planks 
were  laid,  and  then  a  bed  of  concrete  40  ft. 
square  and  8  ft.  thick.  This  having  been 
floated  up  to  a  perfectly  level  surface,  was  left 
to  stand  for  some  weeks,  and  on  being  tested 
was  found  to  be  quite  even.  The  height  of  the 
chimney  is  186  ft.,  the  external  measurement  at 
the  base  15  ft.,  and  at  the  cap  7  ft.  6  in.,  the 
internal  diameter  being  9  ft.  at  the  bottom  and 
6  ft.  at  the  top.  The  head  is  built  entirely  of 
blue  Broseley  bricks  in  cement,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  iron  ring  cap  put  together  in 
sections  with  copper  bolts.  A  1^  in.  by  i  in. 
lightning-conductor  is  fixed.  The  shaft  was 
built  from  external  scaffolding  to  a  height  of 
25  ft.,  and  above  that  from  the  inside.  The 
weight  upon  the  piles  is  about  1,300  tons.  The 
whole  of  the  foundations  and  shaft  were 
designed  by  and  have  been  executed  under  the 
immediate  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
Seckham  Witherington,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  the 
shaft  itself  was  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Black¬ 
burn.  of  Arkwright-street,  Nottingham,  with 
Mr.  David  Ellis  as  his  foreman  of  the  works. 


Berlin  a  Seaport. — Although  the  'plan  of 
making  Berlin  a  seaport, — as  is  also  proposed 
for  Paris, — is  as  yet  in  embryo,  it  is  worthy  of 
some  mention.  The  technical  press  of  Germany 
has  taken  up  the  idea  with  great  enthusiasm, 
the  scheme  having  been  propounded  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Batsch  in  an  article  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  proposing  a  canal  from  Berlin  to  the 
North  Sea,  available  for  the  largest  vessels. 
The  author  shows  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties  to  attempt  to  connect 
Berlin  with  the  sea  by  regulating  the  course  of 
the  river  Elbe;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
connect  the  river  Spree  and  the  lower  course  of 
the  Oder  with  a  canal,  which,  in  fact,  partly 
exists.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Germany  will 
show  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan.  As  regards 
the  utility  of  such  a  canal,  the  author  values  it 
the  higher  in  view  of  a  completion  of  the 
Baltic -North  Sea  Canal,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  import  of  English  goods,  particu¬ 
larly  iron  and  coal,  to  the  Baltic  ports.  It  is 
now  necessary,  says  the  Admiral,  to  give  the 
heart  of  Germany  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  which 
would  be  much  cheaper  for  traffic  than  (rail¬ 
ways. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Limited. — We  are  a9ked 
to  mention  that  the  business  hitherto  carried 
on  by  this  Company  has  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  and  separate  concerns,  the  Iron  and 
Marble  Department  being  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Wilmer  &  Hives,  under  the  style  of  “  Ashton  & 
Green  Iron  Company  ” ;  and  the  Slate  Depart¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  under  the  style  of 
“Ashton,  Green,  Mathews,  &  Co.”  The  last- 
named  branch  will  be  carried  on  at  13  and  14, 
Bury-street,  St.  Mary-axe,  London ;  Temple- 
gate,  Bristol;  Farringdon  and  Bow-bridge 
Wharves;  Stratford;  Old  Ford;  Festiniog, 
North  Wales ;  and  at  the  various  depots  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Company.  This  branch 
of  the  late  Company’s  business  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Mathews  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ashton  in  July,  1879.  The  Ashton 
&  Green  Iron  Company’s  business  will  continue 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  show-rooms  at  11  and 
12,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-axe ;  40,  Holborn- 
viaduct ;  and  Temple-gate,  Bristol.  Mr.  Wilmer 
has  for  more  than  ten  years  managed  this  part 
of  the  late  Company’s  business. 


Tlie  Carpenters’  Company. — The  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Carpenters’  Company 
entertained  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  dinner 
at  their  hall  on  the  24th  ult.,  to  meet  those  who 
have  assisted  the  Company  in  the  technical 
education  they  have  been  promoting.  The 
Master  (Lieut.-Colonel  Banister  Fletcher),  in 
proposing  the  health  of  “  The  Examiners,”  said 
that  it  argued  well  for  Englishmen  engaged  in 
any  professional  work  that  they  would  devote 
the  large  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
examine  the  work  of  that  institution. 
It  might  fairly  be  asked  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  undertake  this  work,  as  was  done 
in  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  where  a 
man  could  go  to  a  national  school,  and,  without 
fees,  learn  everything  that  might  be  required  to 
give  him  technical  or  other  education.  One 
was  forced  back  to  the  fact  that  things  were 
more  expensive  in  England  than  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  he  doubted  whether  this  country 
would  stand  the  expense  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  indicated.  Technical  education 
would  also  have  to  rely  on  voluntary  effort,  until 
some  future  Government  could  see  that  in  it 
lay  the  strength  and  salvation  of  the  country. 
The  City  Companies  had  come  forward  nobly  to 
help  this  work,  and  all  those  present  would 
welcome  the  toast  with  all  heartiness,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  gentlemen  referred  to 
in  it  were  laboriously  engaged  in  heavy 
work,  who  voluntarily  assisted  the  Company 
in  developing  technical  education ;  and  he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  Company  to  have  done 
their  work  without  their  voluntary  services. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  reply,  congratulated  the 
company  on  the  good  work  that  it  had  done  in 
advancing  technical  education.  Mr.  A.  Cates 
also  returned  thanks.  Mr.  A.  Preston,  in  pro¬ 
posing  “  The  Lecturers,”  said  that  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  gentlemen  who  lectured  in  that 
hall  to  audiences  of  young  artisans  and  work¬ 
ing-men  students,  numbering  from  300  to  700, 
found  them  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the 
subjects  that  were  laid  before  them. 

Building  Inspection  in  Stockholm. — In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Swedish  Journal  of 
Building ,  a  reform  of  the  building  law  now  in 
force  in  Stockholm  is  urged.  At  present  the 
supervision  of  building  operations  is  vested  in 
a  “  Building  Board,”  and  the  law  ordains  that 
the  following  five  notices  of  building  opera¬ 
tions  are  to  be  given : — 1.  Before  the  funda¬ 
mental  excavations  are  begun.  2.  Upon  laying 
the  foundations.  3.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  same.  4.  When  the  building  is  roofed  in. 
5.  When  completed.  Oar  contemporary  main¬ 
tains  that  these  regulations  are  very  defective, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  supervision  whatever 
from  the  time  of  laying  the  foundations  and  till 
the  house  is  practically  completed,  when  the 
Board  may,  in  fact,  condemn  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  entre¬ 
preneur.  The  journal,  therefore,  advocates  the 
appointment  of  a  chief  inspector,  with  a  staff 
of  sub-inspectors  to  watch  over  the  work 
whilst  in  progress,  and  proposes  the  adoption  of 
the  following  three  additional  regulations : — 1. 
Technical  examination  of  the  drawings  of  all  new 
buildings,  and  the  rectifying  at  that  stage  Of  all 
faults  of  construction.  2.  Examination  of  the  site 
and  the  proposed  foundation.  3.  Control  during 
the  whole  work,  so  as  to  see  that  the  proper 
drawings  are  followed,  and  the  material  used 
is  sound  and  good.  It  is  proposed  to  throw  the 
cost  of  the  latter  labour  upon  the  builder,  it 
being  maintained  that  this  expense,  calculated 
to  amount  only  to  about  £50  per  house,  would 
be  gladly  borne  by  the  latter  in  view  of  the 
assistance  and  the  guarantee  of  good  workman¬ 
ship  received  in  return.  Moreover,  without  such 
a  guarantee  no  one  would  purchase  or  advance 
money  upon  new  house  property.  The  journal 
concludes  by  maintaining  that  an  effective 
control  over  the  building  of  houses  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  as,  for  instance,  the  control 
over  the  sale  of  drugs.  It  may  be  added  that 
an  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  build-! 
ing  in  Sweden,  whereby  only  architects  who 
have  passed  certain  stipulated  examinations 
will  be  permitted  to  erect  houses. 

New  Canal  in  Holland. — The  work  upori 
the  new  canal,  which  is  to  connect  Amsterdam 
with  the  Rhine,  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  it  ii 
anticipated  that  the  canal  will  be  ready  ii 
1891.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  hai 
proposed  to  the  local  communes  to  abolish  thi 
canal  tolls,  and  that  this  will  no  doubt  bi 
carried  out.  By  this  step  Amsterdam  ant 
Zaardam  would  for  the  first  time  obtain  frei 
access  to  the  sea. 
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The  English  Iron  Trade. — As  was  to  be 
apprehended,  speculation  has  at  length  seized 
hold  upon  the  English  iron  market,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  rampant  this  week.  Scotch  warrants 
advanced  on  Monday  from  56s.  9d.  to  58s.  3d., 
but  on  Tuesday  the  excitement  in  the  ring  was 
the  greatest  experienced  for  years.  In  ten 
minutes  Scotch  warrants  jumped  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  night’s  finish  to  60s.,  buyers  standing  at 
Id.  under  that  price.  Makers’  iron  is  quoted 
from  Is.  to  5s.  higher,  according  to  brand.  The 
advance  of  Middlesbrough  pig  has  been  7s.  Gd. 
a  ton  on  the  week ;  and  of  Bessemer  iron  in 
Cumberland  and  North-west  Lancashire,  9s.  a 
ton.  In  other  districts  the  rise  has  not  been  so 
rapid,  but  it  is  very  substantial.  The  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Glasgow  warrant  market  on 
Wednesday  was  very  great,  and  an  immense 
business  was  done.  The  effect  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  pig-iron  upon  finished  iron  and 
steel  has  been  to  send  up  the  former  15s.  and 
the  latter  10s.  per  ton.  The  business  doing 
in  the  manufactured  products  is  not  large,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  restricted  to  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  as  makers  are  so  full  of  work  as  to  be 
unable  to  accept  further  orders  at  present. 
Shipbuilding  is  proceeding  most  briskly,  and 
while  the  number  of  launches  is  large,  new 
orders  are  fairly  plentiful.  There  is  continued 
activity  in  all  branches  of  the  engineering 
trades. — Iron. 

The  Sanitary  Ware  Trade  in  the  Mid 
land  Counties. —  We  understand  that  on 
account  of  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  the  increase  in  wages,  which  have 
materially  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
the  Midland  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  lower  the  discount 
on  their  list  5  per  cent,  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
November.  We  also  understand  that  a  new  and 
revised  list  of  prices  for  various  patterns  of 
chimney-pots  made  by  them  will  be  issued  on 
the  same  date.  Business  generally  in  this 
branch  of  trade  in  the  Midlands  is  very  brisk, 
and  many  manufacturers  have  booked  orders 
which  will  keep  them  fully  employed  for  several 
months  to  come. 

The  Morley  Memorial  College  for 
Working  Men  and  Women,  adjoining  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo-road,  has, we  hear,  begun 
a  very  vigorous  life.  Over  450  students  have 
joined  within  three  weeks  of  the  opening  day. 
In  fact,  they  come  in  with  somewhat  embarrass¬ 
ing  rapidity,  and  volunteers  (both  ladies  and 
gentlemen)  are  urgently  wanted,  both  to  teach 
classes  and  act  as  librarians.  Six  librarians 
are  wanted  to  take  one  evening  a  week  each 
from  8  to  10. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  e.  d.  £.  e.  d 


TIMBER. 

(Greenheart,  B.O.  . . ton 

Teak,  E.I. . load 

(Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

lAsh,  Canada . load 

iBirch  „  . 

Him 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

i  Canada  . 

,Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

I  8t.  Petersburg . 

(Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac.  .  „ 

{Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  let  .  std.lOO 

„  „  4th  and  3rd . 

1  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .... 

„  2nd  . 

I  Swedish  . 

1  White  Sea  . 

,  Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ac . 

„  8pruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac. .. 


12  0  0  14  0  0 

0  2  3  0  3  0 


3  10 

4  10 
7  10 


log  2  16  0  4  6  0 


7  0  0  8  16  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  16  0  0 

10  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  16  0  0 

9  0  0  17  0  0 


METALS  (continued) . 


Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Ykllow  Mbtal . 

Lrad— Pig,  8panish  .... 
English,  com.  brands  , 

Sheet,  English  . 

Tin  — Straits . 

English  Ingots . 

Zi»c  — Knelish  9hoet  . 


.  ton  47  0  0  48  0  0 

.  48  0  0  49  0  0 

.  66  0  0  0  0  0 

.  43  0  0  0  0  0 

...  lb,  0  0  6J  0  0  6f 

...ton  12  8  11  0  0  0 

. .  12  10  0  12  12  6 

.  14  0  0  0  0  0 

.ton  94  0  0  0  0  0 


.ton  000 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.S . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


..ton  20  17 

.  26  15 

.  23  10 

.  26  10 


.  21  0  0  40  0  0 

.  6  10  0  6  10  0 

.  7  0  0  12  0  0 

...barrel  1  6  0  0  0  0 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Battens,  all  kinds  . 

•Flooring  Boards,  eq.,  1  in., 

pro- 

Other  qualities  . . . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

1  Mexican  „ 

•  Tobaaeo  ,, 

1  Honduras  ,, 

Sose,  Rio . . . 

Bahia  . 

iatin,  8t.  Domingo  . 

.foot 

Walnut.  Italian . 

6  10  0  8  10  0 
6  0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  44  0  0  6 

0  0  41  0  0  44 

0  0  44  0  0  64 

0  0  44  0  0  64 

0  0  44  0  0  64 

0  0  64  0  0  64 

0  0  64  0  0  64 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  6  0  1  0 


Roadmaking  Works  . 

Lime  and  Cement  . 

Lighterage,  Regent's  Canal . 

40(1  Scaling  Ladders  . . 

Iron  Hurdling,  Gates,  &c . 

Roadway  . 

Construction  of  Road . 

Tarpaving  and  Roadmaking  . 

Lamp  Columns . . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Underground  Urinals  and  Closets.., 

Main  Drainage  Works  . 

■'  -  •!  I  M  .!'  r I  I  - 


By  whom  Required.  Arohit^f0“'es'ot’  °r  T“sf,"'rrfbe  Paqe. 


Tottenham  Local  Bd.  .. 

Milo  End  Vestry  . 

do. 

London  Countv  Council 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Trustees!  f  Dr.  Edward’s 
A  Bishop  King’s  Charity 
Southport  Corporation 
Central  London  School 

District  . 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Edmonton  Local  Boaid 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Manchester  Corp . 

Cheshire  Lines  Com.  .. 


J.  E.  Worth  ... 
J.  M.  Knight.., 


E.  F.  Roberts 

Official  . 

Jarvis  A  Son... 
S.  S.  Grimlcy... 
G.  E.  Kachus... 

Official  . 

do. 


J.  Allison 
Officio 


do. 

do. 

Nov.  12th 
do. 

Nov.  15  th 
Nov.  23rd 
Nov.  30tn 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursday ».] 

BECKENHAM  (Kent). — For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  parish  room,  for  the  building  committe  of 
St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels,  Beckenham.  Mr.  " 
Brown,  architect,  Anerley,  o.E.  :  — 

Symo  A  Duncan,  Beckenham . £835  0  0 

J.  Smith  A  Son,  South  Norwood  .  797  0  0 

Caplen  A  Redgrave,  Waddon  Works, 

Croydon .  640  0  0 

Reid,  Beckenham  .  648  15  0 


BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a  boundary 
wall  in  Beckenham  lane,  for  the  Bromley  School  Board. 
Mr.  Hugh  8.  Cregeen,  Surveyor: — 

G.  H.  Lay  . £305  0  0 

J.  L.  Wood  hams  .  200  0  0 

J.  Taylor  A  Son  .  276  0  0 

J.  Podger  .  275  0  0 

E.  PeiU  A  8ons .  269  0  0 

T.  Cross'-ey  . 253  0  0 

C.  Satchell  (accepted).... .  250  0  o 

CHISLEHURST.  —  For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at 
Chislehorst,  for  Messrs.  T.  Norfolk  A  Son9.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dinwiddy,  architect  : 

Otway,  Cbisleburst  . £1,410  0  0 

Hall,  New  Cross  .  1,124  0  0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  .  I,i92  0  0 

Keonard  Bros  ,  Lewisham... .  1,080  0  0 

Holloway,  New  Cross  . .  1,078  0  0 

Knight,  Stdcup .  1,017  0  0 


CORK. — For  additions  to  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hill,  B.E.,  F.R  I  B. A.,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Patterson  &  Kempster,  Dublin  : — 

B.  McMullin,  Cork  . £23,525  0  0 

F.  Nunan,  Killarney .  22,290  0  0 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Cork  .  22,147  0  0 

E.  A  P.  O'Flynn,  Cork .  22,055  0  0 

Martin,  Belfast  .  21,903  0  0 

Samuel  Hill,  Military-road,  Cork...  21,139  0  0 


CROYDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  stables  and  con¬ 
servatory,  Addiscombe-road,  for  Mr.  D.  L.  Howell.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Dalo,  architect  :— 

Stables. 

Hayworth  A  Son . £767  0  0 

J.  Smith  A  8on  . 717  0  0 

Marriage  .  669  0  0 

Iloure  A  Son  (accepted)  .  699  0  0 

Conservatory. 

Dash  wood  A  Co .  289  0  0 

Weeks  A  Co. .  227  0  0 

Hoare  A  Son  (accepted)  .  220  0  0 

Dean  A  Co.  (no  lantern)  .  212  0  0 

Marriage  .  200  0  0 


GREAT  WAKERING  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of 
a  Congregational  Chapel,  for  the  building  committee. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford  : — 

Wiggins  A  Burgess,  Great  Wakering  £774  14  0 

W.  E.  Letch,  Braintree .  740  0  0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  (accepted)  ...  690  0  0 


MET  ALB. 

.bow— Pig,  in  Scotland . . . ton  0  0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  6  10 

„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  6  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  7  10 


KEYHAVEN,  MILFORD-ON-8EA  (Hants).— For  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  dredging  to  port.  Mr.  W 
Charles  Evans,  F.R.I.  B.A.,  surveyor:— 

W.  Jannaway,  Southampton . £1,700  0  0 


LEEDS. — Accepted  per  schedule  of  prices,  for  erect¬ 
ing  house,  warehouse,  Ac.,  Stoney  Rock-lane,  Leeds. 
Messrs.  Swale  A  Mitchell,  architects,  Leeds : — 

Mason  and  Brickwork. — Wm,  Shephard. 

Joiner.— J.  Lindley  A  Son. 

Plumber.— Geo.  Rowley. 

Plasterer. — J.  D.  Dakin. 

Slater. — T.  E.  Heavysides. 

Painter.— J.  T.  Thompson. 

[AU  of  Leeds.] 


LEIGH  (Essex). — For  building  a  new  residence.  Mr. 
W.  Winn,  architect,  22,  Surrey.street,  Strand,  W.C.:— 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  (accepted)...  £885  0  0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  “The 
George  and  Dragon’’  and  coffee  tavern  adjoining, 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  W.  Pierpoint. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  8.W.  Quantities  supplied 

H.  Smith  &  Son,  Kensington  . . £8,987  0  0 

Perry  A  Co.,  Bow .  8,563  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham,  Holborn...  8,063  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall,  Woolwich  .  7,600  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road .  7,400  0  0 

8.  Godden,  Bryanaton-square .  7,392  0  0 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  .  7,345  0  0 

H.  Barman  &  Sons,  Kennicgton 

Park .  7.295  0  0 

G.  E.  Todd,  Hackney .  7,295  0  0 

Gould  A  Brand,  Camden  Town  .  7,189  0  0 

C.  DeariDg  A  Son,  Essex-road .  7,139  0  0 

J.  Milroy,  Baker-street .  6,943  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway,*  Clerkenwell .  6,918  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  construction  of 
mortuary,  post-mortem  room,  carpenters’  shop,  Ac  ,  at  the 
Whitechapel  Workhouse,  for  the  Whitechapel  Hoard  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  Bruce  J.  Capel),  architect,  70,  White¬ 
chapel -road  : 

Lattee . £430  0  0 

Wilson  .  422  0  0 

Neeve .  .394  10  0 

Gladding  .  369  0  0 

Cox  .  369  0  0 

Lonsdale  .  349  0  0 

Lusk  .  310  0  0 

Edwards  . .  340  0  0 

Hunt  .  336  0  0 

G.  Barker. . 335  0  0 

Horey .  333  0  0 

lobb  A  Olver  .  327  0  0 

Bardell  . 320  0  0 

Catmor  .  318  0  0 

Gilbey  .  316  4  10 

l’cnnack .  310  0  0 

Kobottom .  306  10  0 

Rolland  .  297  0  0 

Aldridge  . .  290  0  0 

Torode .  290  0  0 

Edmonds  .  288  0  0 

Norberry  . 273  10  0 

Humphreys  (withdrawn  owing  to  error)  243  10  0 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  to  Wellington  Club, 
Islington,  for  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  architect . — 

8.  Blow . £1,670  0  0  ! 

T.  Aodrew . . 


G.  Barker  . 
Whitehead  A  Co... 

Coibead  . 

Bardell  . . 

Robson  . 

Martin  A  Barclay 

Channing  . 

Waite . 

Wood  . 


1,179  0  0 
1,050  0  0 
1,037  0  0 


0  0! 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  United  Radical 
Club,  Kay-stieet,  Hackney-road,  E.  Mr.  W.  Batten, 
ihitect : — 

Taylor . £1,297  0  0 

fiargont  . . .  1,277  0  0 

Higgs  . 

Coulsell  Bros.  . 


Hawkings  . 


1,016  0  0 
950  0  0 
921  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac,  at  the  “  Meyrick 
Arms,”  Clapham  Junction,  8.W.  Messrs.  W.  K.  Williams 
A  Son,  architects . 

Gregory  . . £1,417  0  0 

Barker  . 1,335  0  0 

Thomerson  A  Son .  1,290  0  0 

Todd .  1,190  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  building  cottages,  Hersee  -  place, 
Bethnal  green.  Mr.  YY'.  Batten,  architect  — 

Higgs  . £2,482  0  0 

Arnes  . 2,018  10  0 

Coulsell  Bros .  1,943  0  0 

Forest  . 1,788  0  0 

Edwards .  1,693  n  0 

Hawkings  .  1,679  0  0 

Ling  . 1,675  0  0 

Cooper  &  8on  .  1,697  0  0 


,£945  0 


LONDON. — For  building  new  warehouse,  Longfellow- 
road,  for  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Co.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  by  W.  Hawker 

Hearle  &.  Son . 

F.  &  F.  J.  w0od . 

Aehby  &  Horner . 

B.  Salt . 

S.  YV.  Hawkings  . 

M.  Caluan  &  Co . 

Coulsell  Bros . 


881  0 


783 


LONDON. — For  building  four  houses,  Wadeson-street, 


Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner, 
architect : — 

YYinUey . 

A.  Hood . 

Sanson  . 

Hughes  . . . 

YValker  . 

Jackson  . 

8.  YV.  Hawking9  . 

B.  Edwards,  jun . 


933  0  0 
931  10  0 
910  0  0 


860  0  0 
820  0  0 
773  0  0 


LONDON. — For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to 
Lion  House,  Stamford-hill,  N.,  for  Mr.  F.  G,  A.  Roberts. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect . — 

Norton  &  Son  . £715  0  0 

Green  &  Lee .  697  0  0 

Dabbs . 629  0  0 

Little  &  Senacle  .  592  0  0 

Staioes  &  Son  .  689  0  0 

Killand  .  643  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  shop-flttings  at  No.  40, 
Old  Bond-street,  W. ,  for  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  Mr.  William 
A.  Burr,  architect,  65,  Chancery -lane,  W.C. : — 

Langham . ....£469  0  0 

Larke  &  Son . 384  0  0 

8tevens  Bros.,  1-18,  Seven  SiBters-road, 

N.  (accepted) .  310  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  warehouse  at  Spitalllelds, 
Messrs  Edwards,  Son,  &  YVilkinson,  architects  :  — 

Ansell . £666  0  0 

Lawrence  .  665  0  0 

Thomerson  &  Son  (accepted)  .  662  10  0 


LONDON. — For  making  up  and  paving  Blackwater- 
stroet,  Camberwell,  for  the  Camberwell  Vestry.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hey  nolds,  surveyor  :  — 

Biggs  . £566  14  8 

Mowlem  .  469  18  0 

Btowell  .  426  18  10 

W.  H.  Wheeler .  426  1  8 

Harris  (accepted)  .  412  3  4 


LONDON. — For  paving  and  sewer,  New  Road,  Mile 
End,  for  the  the  Mile  End  Vestry.  Mr.  Knight,  sur¬ 
veyor  : — 

Woodham  &  Fry  . 

Wood  . 

Rut’.ey  . 

Bell  . 

YV.  H.  Wheeler . 

Wood  &  Co . 

Jackson  (accepted) . 


..£2,189  0 
,  2,122  0 
..  2,095  0 
,  1,911  0 

,  1,793  0 
..  1,676  0 
.  1,631  0 


LYMINGTON  (Hants). — For  laying-out  and  draining 
a  new  cemetery,  constructing  a  new  approach  road 
thereto,  erecting  entrance-gates,  &c.  Mr.  James  Lemon, 
M.  InBt.  C.E  ,  engineer,  Southampton.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Blizard,  surveyor,  Southampton  : — 

R.  &  C.  Rowse,  Plymouth . £1,390  0  0 

H.  Marriott  &  Co.,  High  Barnet .  1,299  0  0 

J.  Crook,  Southampton  . .  1,148  17  0 

F.  8.  Coker,  Blaekwater,  I.W .  1,090  0  0 

J.  W.  Roe  &  Co..  Southampton  .  1,035  0  0 

Jas.  Denham,  Freshwater,  I.W .  996  10  0 

E.  8.  Perkins,  Lymington .  995  0  0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Southsea  (accepted) .  921  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  alterations  to  Forest  Lodge, 
Hythe,  for  Mr.  J.  Fleuret : — 

Pocock  &  Jelley,  Wood  Green 
(accepted) .  £631  0  0 


SWINDON  NEW  TOWN. — For  the  erection  of  Board 
Schools  in  Lethbridge-road,  for  the  Swindon  School  Board. 
Mr.  Bright  wen  Binyon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Field,  Ipswich  :  - 

R.  R.  Kacey,  Taunton . £5,529  16  9 

D.  YV.  Williams,  London  .  4,900  0  0 

Geo.  Humphreys,  Bristol .  4,736  12  0 

R.  Rouse,  Plymouth  4,4C0  0  0 

Marriott  &  Co.,  High  Barnet  .  4  325  16  8 

T.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford  .  1,273  0  0 

John  Reed,  Plymouth  .  4,199  7  0 

William  Jones.  Gloucester  .  4^180  0  0 

H.  Flewelling,  Wootton  Bassett .  4,161  0  0 

Martin,  Maidenhead  . .  4,086  0  0 

W.  Chambers,  New  Swindon  .  .  4,084  13  6 

Grimwood  &  Sons,  Sudbury,  Suffolk  3,999  0  0 

Buck lo  &  YY'heeler,  Abingdon .  3,998  12  7 

J.  Williams,  Swindon .  3,977  0  0 

Geo.  Wiltshire.  Swindon  .  3,970  0  0 

Thos.  Barrett,  Swindon  (accepted)...  3,856  18  0 

D.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester  .  3,795  0  0 

WHETSTONE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Der¬ 
went  Lodge.  Whetstone.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sheffield, 
architects.  High  Barnet : — 

Stevens  . £232  0  0 

Postlethwaite  .  223  15  0 

Clarke .  213  10  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBURB8,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  0d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 

by  Friday  Morning’ $  post. 


K.  &8< 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Son. — B.  H.— H.  &  Co.  (the  subject  Is  interest- 
"Ithin  our  scope).— O.  M.  P.  (report  received).— 
t.  W.S.-J  A.  G.-S.  T.-K.  C.-B.  I.-W.  S.  W.  (thanks).-J.  S. 
{no  space  this  week)  — B.  A.  W.  (we  cannot  insert  your  communion- 
‘iop).— T.  *  I.  \V.  (shall_  have  consideration).— 8.  Freres.—  C.  K.  G. 

!ins  of  news  be  desired,  they  might  at 
post-card,  and  less  like  a  specification 


(if  the  insertion  of  s 


inconveniently  crowded  into  the  middle  of  a 
ineuts,  without  a  bit  of  margin  for  editorial  corrections  or  instruc¬ 
tions  to  printers).— G.  L.  8.  — H.  H.  B.— J.  H.  M.— H.  R.  L.  (part  of 
your  communication  omitted  owing  to  its  illegibility).— E.  P.— 
H.  A.  C.  (too  late  for  consideration  this  week).— Manchester  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  (account  of  meeting  late  and  largely  illegible, 
or  a  more  exteuded  notice  of  It  might  have  been  given.— R.  8.  D.(too 
late  for  attention  this  week).— J.  B.  &  8.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts.  lists  of  tenders.  &c.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  thesemler,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IKe  cn n not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  uews-tter.is)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


Deal  Dadoes,  from  Ib.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  J-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £6  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Deors,  Architraves 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Healths. 
. -  '  .1  •  . - 


Architects'  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"  THE  BUILDER  "  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
j  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
"i.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  30s.  per 
emlttancea  payable  to  DOUGLAS  EOURDRINIEB, 
To.  46.  Oatherine-street.  W.C. 


Zealand,  J6a. 
annum.  Remittances 

Publisher.  "  - - 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  riKMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELTNOH 
STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quarriee 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
-  durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  (  I®  of  the  same  crystalline 

BRAMBLEDITOH  '  ?a^e  “.th?  Chelynch  Stone, 
STONE. 


but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 
PriceB,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CEAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
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Some  Further  Notes  at  the  Recent  Art 
Congress. 

HE  collected  papers  of 
the  second  Art  Con¬ 
gress  ■will  present, 
when  published  to- 
gether,  a  great 
amount  of  thought¬ 
ful  criticism  on 
artistic  s  u  b  j  ects, 
coupled,  no  doubt, 
with  a  certain  degree 
■of  mere  sentimentalism,  but  at  all  events  free 
(from  the  extravagance  which  characterised 
some  of  the  utterances  of  last  year  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Conspicuous  among  those  which  go  to 
answer  the  question,  what  is  the  practical 
use  of  these  gatherings,  is  the  paper  read  by, 
or  at  least  written  by,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  on 
'“The  National  Position  of  Art.”  This  critical 
reflection,  by  an  artist  of  singularly  high 
aims  and  living  entirely  for  his  art,  on  the 
•condition  and  aspect  of  the  everyday  life  of 
his  generation,  serves  at  least  to  remind 
people  how  far  we  are,  as  a  nation,  from 
any  real  delight  in  life  such  as  art  ean 
afford,  and  how  much  people  need  to 
be  reminded  and  appealed  to  not  to 
lose  all  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
'beauty  and  interest  in  everyday  life.  Mr. 
Watts’s  voice  comes  indeed  to  the  generation 
.among  which  he  lives  as  the  voice  of  some 
seriously-minded  artist  of  the  early  Renais¬ 
sance  days,  who  has  lost  his  way  by  unhappy 
■chance  amid  a  utilitarian  and  money-making 
generation.  lie  speaks  to  a  public  who 
mostly  know  nothing  of  the  kind  of  interest 
in  life  which  he  sets  before  them  ;  he  is  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  but 
such  voices,  though  never  popular,  are  not 
always  without  their  effect.  The  two  most 
striking  points  in  Mr.  Watts’s  paper  are  his 
■remarks  on  the  machinery  question — an  old 
subject,  but  which  he  puts  in  a  more  striking 
light  than  usual ;  and  on  the  position  taken 
*by  the  artist  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
Will  not  some  of  the  great  employers  of 
labour  take  to  heart;  a  great  artist’s  appeal  to 
them,  to  'endeavour  to  preserve  the  human 
-element  an  work  as  far  as  possible,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  work  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  workman  ?  “  If  by  these  meet¬ 
ings,”  says  Mr.  Watts,  “  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  iu  power  in  the  commercial  world, 
the  heads  of  firms,  often  themselves  men  of 
culture,  lovers  and  collectors  of  art,  can  be 
•awakened  to  the  inestimable  worth  of  en¬ 


couraging  their  workmen  to  be  artistic  by  all 
possible  means  in  their  power,  they  will  be 
rendering  their  country  as  splendid  and  far- 
reaching  a  service  as  the  poets  or  philosophers 
of  the  day.”  Here  is  certainly  a  noble  ambition 
suggested  for  great  employers  of  labour. 

“  Very  noble,  no  doubt,  but  not  business,”  some 
will  reply:  “not  the  way  to  make  money.” 
Perhaps  not,  in  the  usual  business  sense  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  is  there  not  something 
almost  grotesque  in  the  contrast  between  the 
means  and  the  end  pictured  in  Mr.  V'  atts’s 
next  sentence  P 

“  The  proportion  of  things  is  seldom  kept  in  view. 
In  the  haste  to  be  rich  the  very  man,  perhaps,  who 
finds  his  most  refreshing  leisure  within  the  walls  of 
his  private  picture  gallery,  is  in  his  daily  work 
assisting  to  extinguish  the  life  of  this  very  Art,  of 
which  he  believes  himself  to  be  so  devout  a  lover  ; 
turning  his  workmen  into  machines,  and  pouring 
hideous  and  badly-made  articles  out  upon  the 
world,  every  one  of  which  weighs  in  the  scale  against 
the  chances  of  a  national  life  for  Art,  as  it  does 
against  national  reputation.  ” 

The  other  remark  we  referred  to,  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  artist,  will  be  a  very 
novel  one  to  some.  We  have  been  familiar 
in  times  past  with  the  cry  that  artists  were 
neglected  and  not  treated  with  sufficient 
respect  by  Society ;  a  cry  that  the  artist  can 
hardly  raise  now,  when  in  truth  the  danger 
seems  to  be  that  he  should  be  petted  and 
pampered  by  Society  much  more  than  is  good 
either  for  him  or  his  art.  Mr.  Watts  is  not 
asking  that  he  should  be  made  more  of,  but 
that  more  should  be  asked  and  expected  of 
him : — 

“  In  enterprise,  in  arms,  in  poetry,  in  worthy  and 
high  aims,  the  British  nation  can  claim  a  dignified 
place  among  the  most  dignified.  Can  as  much  be 
said  of  the  distinctive  character  of  her  school  ? 
Individual  names  will  start  into  memory,  and  to 
these  time  will  do  justice,  but  I  cannot  think  the 
school  displays  efforts  worthy  of  the  mental  activity 
of  our  time.  The  ever-increasing  sense  of  justice, 
the  almost  entirely  modern  development  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  desire  to  cast  off  hypocritical  disguises 
at  all  costs,  and  the  effort  after  truth  in  all  things, 
is  not  evident  in  our  art  as  a  School. 

For  the  professor  of  art  is  not  called  upon  by  the 
State  to  record  the  widely  reaching  influence  of  the 
British  nation  ;  of  its  greatness  no  splendid  reflex 
is  required  from  his  hand.  True,  he  is  asked  to 
portray  the  nation’s  heroes,  its  prophets  and  its 
poets,  but  he  is  not  himself  asked  to  speak  in  stir¬ 
ring  language  or  stand  among  the  leaders  of  thought 
as  one  of  them,  and  point  towards  the  light  of 
progress,  to  which  all  the  earnest-minded  of  to-day 
are  pressing. 

We  want  more  intellectual  demand  made  upon 
our  artists.” 


We  look  upon  this  as  a  very  remarkable 
and  weighty  thought — perhaps  the  most  so 
which  the  congress  has  produced.  In  the 
Renaissance  period  the  great  artists  and  poets 
were  the  great  men  of  the  day  ;  a  generation 
or  two  since  this  was  to  some  extent  the  case 
in  France,  where  even  now  there  is  more 
trace  of  it  than  there  is  with  us.  In  England 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  our  great 
artists  are  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  nor 
for  the  most  part,  perhaps,  that  they  are  fitted 
to  be  so.  Modern  English  art  seems 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  wide  dif¬ 
fusion  of  a  certain  standard  of  technical  ex¬ 
cellence,  than  for  the  equally  wide  diffusion  of 
a  kind  of  dead  level  of  intellectual  common¬ 
place.  The  complaint  against  contemporary 
painting  and  sculpture,  especially  as  illustrated 
at  the  Academy,  is  not  so  much  feebleness  of 
execution  as  feebleness  and  commonplace  of 
intellectual  meaning.  The  higher  demand  on 
them  which  Mr.  Watts  wishes  for  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  producing  the  higher  effort : 
to  adopt  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  words,  “  What  the 
public  wish  for  they  will  have.”  In  France  a 
more  serious  view  is  taken  of  the  position  and 
calling  of  an  artist,  and  certainly  the  French 
paintings  of  the  day,  as  collected  recently  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  far  keener  and  more  serious  interest  in  life 
than  is  reflected  from  the  walls  of  our  Royal 
Academy. 

How  little  we  do  for  our  artists,  to  give 
them  either  the  opportunity  or  the  stimulus 
to  produce  the  highest  they  can,  was  a  point 
forcibly  touched  in  Mr.  Rathbone’s  able  paper 
which  we  have  before  referred  to,  in  some 
remarks  partly  with  regard  to  the  eminent 
painter  whose  words  we  have  just  been 
quoting.  lie  maintains  (going  perhaps  a  little 
too  far  in  this)  that  it  is  false  to  assert  that 
Florence  had  powers  and  genius  at  her  com¬ 
mand  which  we  are  without.  But  that  we 
have  not  made  the  most  of  the  great  artists 
we  have  had  and  have  is,  we  fear,  painfully 
true. 

“  We  have  had  and  have  such  opportunities,  and 
have  thrown  and  are  throwing  them  away  with  more 
than  culpable  negligence.  We  gave  to  Flaxmanno 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  singularly  grace¬ 
ful  genius,  and  it  has  been  lost  for  ever  to  England. 
We  might  have  had  in  Alfred  Stevens's  monument 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  work  of  art  of  which 
the  fame  would  have  rung  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  have  thrust  it  away  unfinished  in  a  corner 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  it  is  impossible  to  see 
it,  having  worried  the  unfortunate  artist  to  death 
before  he  could  complete  it.  Future  ages,  when 
they  gather  up  the  remains  of  the  noble  and  lofty 
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genius  of  G.  F.  Watts,  will  not  be  able  to  repress 
their  contemptuous  scorn  of  the  generation  that 
gave  him  no  opportunity  of  worthily  displaying  it.” 

This  latter  remark  is  more  true  than  even 
some  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  Art 
have  probably  realised.  It  is  a  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing,  when  we  consider  what  is 
done  by  other  nations  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  that  so  great  a  painter  as  Mr.  Watts 
should  not  have  had  any  great  opportunity 
given  him  by  the  English  Government  to 
execute  monumental  work  on  a  great  scale. 
Look  at  the  great  opportunity  just  now  given 
by  France  to  Meissonier—  an  artist  who,  in 
spite  of  his  wonderful  technical  powers,  is 
intellectually  on  a  far  lower  level  than  Mr. 
Watts — to  decorate  the  Pantheon  :  and  con¬ 
sider  that  we  as  a  nation  have  never  encou¬ 
raged  or  enabled  our  great  painter  to  do 
anything  more  than  paint  isolated  pictures 
and  exhibit  them  in  annual  picture-gallery 
shows.  The  contrast  is  certainly  a  striking- 
one,  if  English  people  could  be  got  to  look  at 
and  consider  it. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  apart  from  any 
natural  and  special  interest  in  architecture, 


to  keep  people  out,  and  a  jail  to  keep  people  in,  soe  That  is  a  view  of  the  relation  between  architec- 
wha.t  a  deplorable  result.  ture  nnd  sculptllre  whicll  gires  matter  for  a 

In  regard  to  the  latter  sentence,  it  might  great  deal  of  thought.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
perhaps  be  urged  that  as  the  object  in  each  tion  of  aesthetic  relation  of  architecture  to- 
case  is  to  prevent  anyone  getting  over  the  sculpture  in  the  more  usual  sense,  Mr. 
wall,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  architectural  Mullins’s  paper  at  the  Wednesday  morning 
expression  of  the  two  might  reasonably  be  meeting  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner 
rather  similar ;  but  the  general  truth  of  the  *n  which  an  architectural  framework  may 
position  taken  up  is  unquestionable.  Carry-  assist  the  sculptor  in  getting  over  some  of 
ing  on  the  same  argument  in  the  concluding  the  difficulties  imposed  on  him  by  modern, 
paragraph  of  a  paper  which  will  add  a  great  costume : — 

deal  to  the  value  of  the  next  volume  of  the  “  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  render 
l  ransactions  of  the  Association,  he  said  : —  interesting  or  attractive  a  portrait  statue  in  modern. 

„  x,  .  ,  dress,  when  placed  in  an  open  space— out  of  doors 

It  IS  still  too  much  the  fashion  to  rely  on  the  and  with  no  near  surroundings.  But  place  the  same 
clevor  imitation  of  old  work,  without  its  reality  and  statue  by  a  building  ;  either  on  a  pedestal,  in 
unc  lonal  truth.  I  am  told  that  much  of  the  character  with  the  architecture,  or  in  a  niche  ;  and 
picturesque  modern  timber  -  framed  houses  in  the  monument  will  be  then  in  place,  and  the 
*ve  ver^  httle  framing  in  them  ;  it  is  all  straight  up  and  down  clothes  will  he  a  matter  of 
o  e  sui  face— a  mere  external  show.  The  same  less  importance  ;  they  will  challenge  the  eyeless, 
may  be  said  of  the  grand  old  tire-places  of  our  fore-  and  the  statue  will  not  at  any  rate  be  oon- 
tathers,  which  require  too  often  a  real  one  within  demned  because  of  them.  I  could  mention  several 
the  show  one  as  the  public  however  much  they  instances  where  this  has  been  done;  but  I  will 
may  like  to  delude  themselves  about  the  fire-  only  allude  to  two the  more  modern  figures- 
place,  will  not  stand  a  smoky  chimney.  How  carved  on  the  Podium  of  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
can  any  good  come  out  of  such  work  1  It  may  live  Kensington  Gardens,  such  as  Goethe  and  Turner, 
tor  a  while  like  many  other  fashions,  and  until  some  are  as  interesting  as  their  more  sumptuously  or 


.  „  .  - - m  °ae  wriites  UP  some  otrh«r  ^  the  numerous  phases  of  artistically  clad  neighbours  ;  and  as  they  are  by 

that  the  Presidential  address  in  the  Architec-  ?  7  ,  .  .we  are  surfeited  by  what  we  have  been  the  same  artist’s  hand,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
tural  Section,  by  Dr.  llowand  Anderson,  was  *n’„  ly  hope  of  architec-  j  modern  dress  will  lend  itself  to  treatment;  but  the 

the  best  of  ail  the  Presidential  addresses 


delivered  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  an  admir¬ 
ably  reasoned  and  logical  statement  of  the 
position  and  function  of  architecture  as  an 
art.  Dr.  Anderson’s  object  was  to  emphasise 
the  constructional  basis  of  architecture,  nnd 
to  combat  the  superficial  view  of  Ruskin, 
blindly  accepted  by  many  persons  who  are 
carried  away  by  bis  eloquence  without  con¬ 
sidering  what  truth  there  is  at  the  bottom  of 


ture  lies  m  a  health}-,  intelligent  public  opmion  ;  6gure  must  have  a  home.  The  other  is  the  statue 

they  must  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting  structures  or  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  at  the  War  Office  :  an 

soundly  and  sanitarily  constructed,  adapted  to  the  excellent  statue,  but  the  excellence  of  which 

purposes  for  which  they  are  erected  moro  than  ever  greatly  enhanced  by  the  position  in  which  it 

they  had  done  ;  and  although  I  say  that  every  placed.” 
other  consideration  is  to  yield  to  this,  in  coDjunc-  ,  ’ 

tion  with  this  healthy  public  spirit,  the  proper  edu-  "  e  may  observe,  however,  that  the  last- 
cation  of  architects  must  keep  pace  with  it,  because  named  statue  is  not  really  placed  as  part  of 
the  public  cannot  do  as  a  body  the  work  of  an  architectural  design ;  it  is  only  the  central 

buiUii™’  h,e„n  -TV  ab  s  }°  ,°"H  ,  °“  s“ch  obiect  in  a  courtyard.  As  to  the  gain  in  into- 
ouiiding8  in  an  artistic  and  truthful  manner  „  t  ,  .  b  .  .. 

will,  by  reason  of  this  determination,  bo  ie&t  to  a  building,  and  to  an  average  portrait 
it,  that  a  building  is  only  architectural  when  I  f allefd  „into  ,Gxistence-  Architecture  must  cease  faJue>  wJen  l^ter  W  niched  m  the  archi- 
it  nrnnrm.ntofl  °  en  to  follow  the  transient  literary  and  icathetic  tecture,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions :  and  as 

_ °*na _ *C  tf.cture  18  expres-  fashions  of  the  day,— the  absurd  distinction  of  fine  another  example  of  what  the  French  are  doing 

t^*}t  w^.js  useful  or  mechanical,  of  to  encourage  their  own  artists,  we  may  allude 

architecture  from  building,  and  all  the  talk  about  t  .  •  r  ’  e  A  ■  • 

applied  art  must  give  way  to  that  which  is  produced  1  *5®  acco)mt  m  °U1-  -Letter  from  1  ans,  in 

as  in  nature.  All  these  must  pass  away  if  we  are  anotlier  column,  of  the  intended  commission 

ever  to  get  into  a  clearer  atmosphere  of  reality  than  f°r  no  less  than  forty-six  portrait  statues  for 

now  surrounds  us,  and  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  Tuileries  buildings.  But  when  it  is  a 

fia®  with  the  science  of  the  day ;  then  we  may  look  question  of  an  ideal  work  of  sculpture  of  the 

_ 

building,”  and  also  that  machinery  is  the'  only  cession 


sion  of  constructive  function;  and  in  urging 
this  view  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Anderson  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  “the  designing  of  machinery, 
whether  for  peace  or  war,  has  now  reached 
such  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
function,  form  and  expression,  that  these 
things  are  entitled  to  rank  as  works  of  art  as 
much  as  a  painting,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a 


tme  constructive  art  that  has  been  produced 
since  the  decline  of  mediaeval  architecture. 


That  may  seem  to  many  of  you  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  you  turn  it  over  in  your  minds  it  will 
lose  that  character,  and  you  will  recognise  the  truth 
of  it  Do  no  ,  misunderstand  me  by  thinking  that  I 
want  to  raise  steam-hammers  and  pumps,  or  the 
work  they  do,  to  the  level  of  a  painting  or  fine  piece 
of  sculpture.  The  work  done  by  many  of  these 
machines  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  kind  as  far  as  art  is  concerned.  All  that  I 
maintain  is  that  the  machine  itself  is  a  true  work  of 
constructive  art,  and  ought  to  bo  recognised  as 
such.  Moreover,  in  conjunction  with  the  best  art 
of  former  days,  they  teach  this  important  lesson 
that  man  cannot,  unless  warped  by  bad  education 
and  false  criticism,  construct  anything  except  in  a 
natural,  functional,  and  therefore  artistic  manner." 


-I  »u,uws  ui  me  age  wicn  a  constant  sue-  Ui.  .  '  ,  f-  .,  -s  .  .  T. 

of  ever-varying  eipres.ion  and  boautv  ,  are  taking  the  best  ground  for 

natural  dignity,  and  not  artificial  picturesqueness!”  themselves  “  they  wish  their  best  work  to 
rp.  form  a  portion  of  architectural  decoration. 

I  lie  same  general  idea  about  architecture,  For  one  thing,  a  figure  or  group  of 
being  m  reality  the  expression  of  structure  the  hio-hest  Hnsa  niirrht.  l.o  norm 


In  illustration  of  this  Dr.  Anderson  gave  in 
another  part  of  his  paper  an  amusing  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  late  eminent 
archieological  architect  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  designing  fitly  a  kind  of 
building  for  which  he  had  no  precedent  in 
Medueval  architecture : — 


J  “  Overhanging  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  Calton  Hill 

jSL^Sff.  0  nkw  ik,e  a  castle?  recallinff  s°me  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  ones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
mistaken  by  many  who  outer  Edinburgh  for  the 
first  time  by  the  North  British  Railway,  to  be  the 
world-wide-kuown  Edinburgh  Castle.  I  remember 

autbo'r'nf  Vl6  Jatf  Mr-  Megs,  the  architect  and 
anthor  of  the  well-known  work  on  the  Baronial  and 
Eccles^tma1  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  I  had  just 
^0r®  tom  seen  a  building  of  his  erected  for 
the  North  London  Waterworks.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  castle.  I  askod  him  why  ho  made 

“m«er'wo'w  lke  v“  ca5tl°-  ,iis  ™P'y  wa» : 

What  would  you  havo  me  make  it  like!'  I 
rephed,  A  water-work  ’ ;  but  said  he,  '  Can  you 
toll  me  what  a  water-work  is  like,  as  I  must  have  a 
type  to  work  from  f  As  I  could  not  do  so,  or  con 
retire  ,  m  thr,at  n“  m,ght  ori«ilIats  one,  I  had  to 
^Med  tha.  ^  e3Uetw'jTlaefv™;  ?«"«*  *><*• 

tocto0frthte°ceitf0rj"'l!’Pi“d  "P  "'heTrcbt 
tectot  the  G.ilton  Jail,  under  the  influence  of  the 

prevmhng  taste  of  his  day,  must  have  looked  at  the 

L  MremB,flffih“d  toHso,ve^  th0  —  standpoint 
ff'  ;  1,0  wanted  a  type  to  work  from 

and  he  chose  the  Castle  ;  but,  as  a  castle  is  a  pS 


ing  in  reality  the  expression  of  structure  the  highest  class  ought  to  hiT  capable 
ancl  function,  formed  the  keynote  of  the  in-  of  being  looked  at  all  round — a  point  on 
terestmg  and  piquant  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  which  sculptors  will  often  insist  very 
bedding  at  the  I  riday  morning  continued  strongly ;  and  a  work  of  this  class  ought  to 
meeting  ot  the  sections  of  sculpture  and  have  so  much  intellectual  interest  concen- 
arcmtecture  ;  a  paper  which,  with  that  trated  in  it  as  to  be  a  central  object  in  itself, 
w  nch  followed  it  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  led  to  We  came  with  delight  the  other  day  on 
some  rather  lively  though  good-humoured  Mercie’s  noble  group,  “Gloria  Victis,”  in  the 
sparring  among  architects  and  sculptors  centre  of  one  of  the  courtyards  in  the  Hotel 
present.  I  he  point  of  Mr.  Sedding  and  the  de  Ville  at  Paris  ;  it  seemed  admirably  placed 
arc  ntects,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  there  ;  we  should  not  have  liked  to  see  it  in  a 
we  do  not  think  the  sculptors  quite  understood,  niche  on  the  front  of  a  building, 
was  ot  course  that  architecture  is  itself  a  form  One  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  shorter 
or  artistic  expression,  quite  apart  from  any  papers  at  the  Congress  was  Mr.  C.  W.. 

expression  which  it  may  derive  from  Whall’s  on  “  Suggestions  for  Artistic  Co- 
the  addition  of  sculpture :  that  there  may  be  the  operation,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  deco- 
rtistic  or  inartistic  element  111  p/an  even,  rative  artist  working  with  or  under  an  archi- 
apart  trom  any  consideration  of  the  detail  of  tect.  Mr.  Whall,  a  true  artist  himself,  is 
e  exterior  elevations.  The  expression  used  more  loyal  towards  the  architect  than  some 
-  .,JOVe,  ^  .  r'  -\nderson,  as  to  the  art  which  less  able  artists,  and  urges  that  the  decorative 
is  produced  “as  111  nature,”  means  that  Archi-  artist  should  be  willing  to  follow  fully  the 
lecture  must  be  the  expression  of  function  wishes  of  the  architect  in  regard  to  the 
]  1  as  tlie  structure  and  design  of  animals  ensemble  of  the  building,  but  on  this  under- 
L  nrMu  ?  i  exl,ression  of  function.  It  standing,  that-  the  architect  should  not  fetter 
J  •  sc“1P^?rs  ^ho  are  constantly  his  ideas  by  any  sketch.  Let  the  architect’s 
employed  in  modelling  figures  the  design  of  direction  to  the  decorative  artist,  he  says,  have 
wmcii  is  the  expression  of  function,  cannot  these  three  qualifications ;  let  it  be  verbal,  let 
sa™e  m  architecture;  but  of  it  be  ample,  let  it  be  final;  but  do  not  impose 

1  as  l0uo  as  they  are  so  indifferent  to  a  sketch  on  him,  unless  vou  are  prepared  to 
&nd L0nly  fhink  of  the  architect  do  without  him  and  carry  out  the  sketch 
nnf  i;i.Qi  “an  WP°  makes  the  box,”  they  are  yourself.  The  sketch,  once  made,  fetters  his 
Wtroo  y  t0,8e.e  lfc’  ^.n  re?ai'd  to  the  relation  ideas ;  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 
lr  St‘  i-sclyPture  an(^  architecture,  however,  though  he  might  have  produced 


Arr  7 —  “‘wurevuuiB,  uuwever,  1  i.uuugu  ue  mignu  nave  produced  something; 

Remade  a  reaUy  g°°d  point  in  art- 1  much  better  if  left  unfettered.  We  must 
in  rlnf;?  l-V*  °f  re&arding  sculpture  as  refer  also  to  Mr.  Whall’s  suggestion  for  aself- 
^higher  form  of  masonry,  nnd  in  his  education  of  the  taste:  “How  are  we  to 
a  „  our  art  ’  (tLe  sculptor’s)  “  is  know  good  ornament  from  bad?  ” — 

anatomy,  and  in  ac-corda n b° tb “■  D-°  ?ou  wish  to  bave  a  tl0me>  cultivated,  refined; 
films  Of  !!  1  ac(r0rclpncc  ^ith  the  limita-  artistic  f  Then  begin  with  one  pet  room.  Your 
n  .  •  °ur  matenal,  it  follows  that  the  boudoir,  ladies  (aud  I  am  told  that  the  best  transla- 
anatomical  art  which  ignores  geometrical 1  — . 


.  u.wu  ikjUUiCO  KCUUlclJ  JC1U 

torm,  however  true  it  may  be  in  itself  to  the 
Human  body,  is  not  suitable  for  architecture, 
^  hich  is  nothing  if  not  a  geometrical  science.” 


tion  we  have  of  'Parthenon’  is  ‘boudoir,’  the 
private,  inner,  living-chamber  of  Pallas,  presiding 
genius  of  all  that  is  domestic,  dignified,  refined) — 
jour  snuggery,  gentlemen  (a  less  dignified  word* 
aud  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  supply  you  with  Greek 
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for  it)  ;  strip  it  of  everything,  to  the  bare  walls, 
without  cornice,  or  waiuscot,  or  paper,  and  then 
start  to  decorate  and  furnish  it,  observing  only  one 
rule — to  admit  into  it  no  ornament,  and  as  little  as 
possible  even  of  fabric,  which  has  been  touched  in 
any  way  by  machinery.  If  you  really  care  about 
beauty  enough  to  think  it  worth  time  and  trouble, 
I  believe  that  this  rule  would  result  in  a  search  for 
the  beautiful,  which  would  lead  you  into  pleasant 
places  where  the  neglected  hand-industries  languish 
unnoticed.” 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  practical 
suggestion  for  the  cultivation  of  artistic 
taste. 

There  are  many  more  papers  in  the  series, 
well  worth  thought  and  notice,  which  we 
may  return  to  at  another  time  ;  they  will  all, 
we  hope,  have  a  permanent  form  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  Transactions.  For  the  present 
we  close  with  one  suggestion :  is  it  really 
desirable  to  split  these  Art-Congresses  up 
into  sectional  meetings?  We  heard  frequently 
from  various  speakers  about  the  unity  of  art. 
“  There  is  but  one  art,”  &c.  Then  why  have 
separate  sections  for  different  “  arts  ”  ?  Both 
artists  and  the  public  would  learn  more  by 
considering  the  subject  as  one  great  whole. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  GLASGOW 
DISASTER. 

HjlF  the  main  facts  as  to  the  fall  of  the 
|  Glasgow  mill  are  correctly  given 
I  in  the  Glasgow  papers,  os  we  see  no 
U  reason  to  doubt,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
catastrophe.  Like  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster, 
it  has  been  due  to  an  unusually  violent  wind- 
pressure  against  a  structure  not  in  a  condition 
to  resist  the  strain.  At  the  first  moment 
something  was  said  as  to  insecurity  of  foun¬ 
dations,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  force 
of  the  gale  had  been  greater  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon  than  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened.  But  both  these  asser¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  disposed  of  since. 
Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory, 
writing  to  the  Glasgoio  Herald  of  the  4th, 
gives  the  velocity  of  the  wind  for  each 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st,  from  which  it  appears  that  at 
5.15  the  velocity  registered,  forty-eight  miles 
an  hour,  was  higher  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  afternoon ;  and  the  anemometer  at  the 
Observatory  only  registers  general  rate  of 
travel  of  the  wind  in  a  given  time,  not  the 
pressure  of  sudden  gusts,  of  which  there  were 
probably  some  which  for  the  moment  were 
at  a  much  higher  velocity  than  the  general 
one  indicated.  It  is  stated,  on  what  seems 
good  evidence,  that  the  foundations  and  the 
brickwork  were  thoroughly  sound.  What 
then  was  wrong  ?  Simply  that  a  couple  of 
walls  185  ft.  long  and  about  70  ft.  high, 
without  any  intermediate  cross  wall,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  or  the  breaking  up 
of  the  vertical  height  by  floors,  were  suddenly 
subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  of  wind  while 
the  work  was  yet  new.  Had  the  roof  been 
on  and  the  floors  in,  the  building  would 
never  have  succumbed  to  the  wind.  It 
is  stated  that  the  main  beams  for  the 
floors  were  in,  which  would  form  a  certain 
degree  of  tie  between  the  walls, — how  much 
we  cannot  tell  till  an  official  inquiry  elicits 
the  details  of  construction, — but  if  there  was  a 
swoop  of  wind  into  the  interior  of  this  great 
shell  of  wall,  it  would  tear  the  further  wall 
away  from  the  beams,  which  would  be  of 
little  value  as  ties  in  such  a  case.  Had  the 
floors  been  in,  though  they  had  no  bearing 
and  no  tie  except  on  the  cross  beams,  the 
gust  would  have  been  kept  out  of  the  interior 
of  the  shell,  at  all  events,  and  would  have  had 
no  hold  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  further 
wall.  The  Glasgow  Herald,  in  a  leader  of 
Nov.  4,  asks  whether  this  is  not  a  case  for 
reconsidering  the  building  regulations  of 
Glasgow : — 

“The  London  regulations  on  these  points  are  as 
clear  as  they  well  can  be.  They  require  that  ware¬ 
houses  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  must  possess 
walls  with  a  thickness  at  the  base  of  30  in.  ;  and 
also  that  ‘  every  warehouse  or  other  building  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  containing  more  than  216,000  cubic 


feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party  walls  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  contents  of  each  division  shall 
not  exceed  the  above-mentioned  number  of  cubic 
feet.’  If  these  rules  are  applied  to  the  building 
which  fell  on  Friday  night,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Iu  height  Templeton’s  mill  would  be  somewhat 
about  70  ft.,  but  at  the  base  the  walls  were  not 
more  than  25  in.  thick,  whilst  they  were  only  18  in. 
on  the  upper  floors.  The  cubical  capacity  of  the 
mill  must  have  been  about  double  that  mentioned 
in  the  London  Act,  and  yet  the  precautions  found 
necessary  in  the  metropolis  seem  not  to  have  been 
taken  here.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  such  a 
difference  should  prevail?  Is  the  margin  of  safety 
too  great  in  the  one  case  or  too  small  in  the  other  ? 
These  are  questions  which  seem  to  press  for  answers 
in  the  interests  of  the  public.” 

As  to  the  thickness  of  walls  the  writer  of 
the  above  is  mistaken.  The  walls  of  the 
Templeton  mill  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  thicknesses  as  prescribed  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Act,  which,  for  height  up  to 
/0  ft.  and  “  length  unlimited,”  gives  26  in.  for 
the  lowest  story  of  the  wall.  As  to  cubical 
capacity,  that  of  the  Templeton  mill  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  double  the  216,000  ft. 
of  the  London  Act,  but  the  restriction 
in  this  respect  is  made  more  with  regard 
to  fire  risks  than  to  constructive  safety. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
a  building  of  that  length  and  height  can¬ 
not  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  blown  down.  But  the 
moral  of  the  catastrophe  is  that  a  building 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  safe  while 
in  process  of  being  completed  as  well  as  when 
completed.  Once  roofed  and  floored,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  Templeton  mill  would  have  been 
perfectly  safe  against  any  wind,  but  it  had 
too  small  a  factor  of  safety  to  withstand  an 
unexpected  strain  when  not  covered  in ;  and 
by  an  unhappy  chance  a  gale  arose  just  at  the 
critical  moment  to  test  it.  Had  the  build¬ 
ing  been  constructed  in  ordinarily  calm 
weather,  no  question  of  its  security  would 
ever  have  arisen.  What  is  clearly  evident  now, 
when  too  late,  is  that  such  a  long  and  high 
wall  was  not  safe  during  the  time  the  build¬ 
ing  was  standing  empty  and  uncovered.  The 
practical  lesson  is  that  in  such  cases  either 
the  floors  should  be  filled  in  concurrently 
with  the  progress  of  the  building;  or,  which 
is  a  much  better  way  to  look  at  it,  that  the 
wall  should  be  rendered  stable  in  itself  by 
the  good  old  Medi.nval  engineering  expe¬ 
dient  of  deep  buttresses  at  intervals.  We 
gather  that  there  were  no  such  buttresses.  The 
result  also  seems  to  indicate  that  our  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Act  provisions  for  walls  of 
this  height  and  of  “length  unlimited”  are 
not  adequate  for  every  possible  case,  and  will 
bear  revision. 

The  detailed  evidence  which  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  any  inquiry  which  may  he  held 
may  throw  some  new  light  on  the  matter ; 
but  we  do  not  expect  that  there  is  anything 
further  to  be  known  which  would  materially 
modify  the  above  view  as  to  the  cause  and 
the  moral  of  the  calamity. 


NOTES. 

T  would  be  waste  of  space  to  criticise 
seriously  the  extraordinary  article 
which  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  been 
allowed  to  write  in  Murray's 
Magazine  on  “  Church  Restoration  Prin¬ 
ciples.”  As  long  as  the  public  and  editors  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  so  ignorant 
and  silly  as  to  believe  that  the  whole  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  are  fools  or  worse,  and 
that  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  the  only  person  who 
understands  the  subject,  because  Lord  Grim¬ 
thorpe  tells  them  so,  it  seems  useless  to  argue 
with  them.  The  opinions  of  people  who  can 
be  taken  in  by  such  ridiculous  boasting  are 
not  worth  taking  into  consideration  at  all. 
We  may  just  remark  that,  as  usual,  Lord 
Grimthorpe  entirely  begs  the  main  question  as 
to  what  he  has  done  at  St.  Albans  ;  which, 
as  we  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
is  not  whether  such  and  such' rebuilding  or 
restoration  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  at 
St.  Albans,  but  whether  he  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  such 
work  at  his  own  pleasure  on  a  great  national 
building.  How  fit  he  is  has  been  conclusively 


shown  by  the  monstrosity  which  he  has  erectetf 
at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  is  there  for  every  one  to  see ;  aild 
to  the  eloquence  of  that  condemnation  ni> 
protest  of  ours  can  add  anything.  Two  things 
in  the  article  are,  however,  too  amusing  to 
pass  over.  One  is  the  remark  that  “  nothing 
is  more  delusive  than  the  noise  that  a  very 
few  people  can  make  in  newspapers  that  kelp 
them.”  Was  Lord  Grimthorpe  thinking  of 
his  own  repeated  letters  in  praise  of  himself 
and  in  abuse  of  everybody  else,  which  the 
Times  has  for  many  years  so  complacently 
printed  ?  The  other  is  the  remark  with 
which  he  introduces  at  the  end  of  the  article 
a  laudatory  Latin  poem  on  his  own  work 
at  St.  Albans.  He  says  “  some  persons,, 
whose  letters  show  their  education,  though 
unknown  to  me,  have  published  their 
opinions,  where  they  could,”  in  favour  of 
his  work.  “  Here,”  he  continues,  “are  some 
Latin  verses  sent  a  few  months  ago,  with 
initials  which  will  be  recognised  as  those 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Latin 
scholars,  on  these  very  transepts.  Many 
persons  who  have  seen  both  wish  to  see¬ 
the  lines  published.  I  wonder  how  many 
great — or  small — scholars  have  written  poems 
in  praise  of  any  product  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects.”  This  would  be 
childish  enough  even  if  the  verses  were,  as 
the  reader  is  intended  to  think,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  tribute  of  one  of  the  unknown  ad¬ 
mirers.  Unfortunately,  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  signature  of  the  verses,  “  J.  G.  L.,”  is 
that  of  Canon  Lonsdale  of  Lichfield,  and  that 
he  is  Lord  Grimthorpe ’s  brother-in-law.  And 
it  is  this  specimen  of  the  “  family  puff  ”  that 
Lord  Grimthorpe  has  the  effrontery  to  offer 
to  the  public  as  an  example  of  the  admiration 
which  his  architecture  has  aroused  in  men  of  ‘ 
cultivated  minds ! 


SOME  tentative  excavations  are  being 
made  by  the  Greek  Government  at 
Lykosuta,  in  Arcadia,  which  already  promise 
to  yield  rich  results.  Lykosuta  was  accounted 
to  be  the  most  primitive  city  of  primitive 
Arcadia, — in  the  words  of  Pausanias  it  was 
the  first  city  “  looked  on  by  the  sun.”  Just 
outside  the  circuit  of  its  walls  was  tile 
ancient  sanctuary  of  a  primitive  goddess, 
known  as  Desponia  the  Mistress.  To  the 
description  of  this  sanctuary  Pausanias 
(viii.  38)  devotes  a  whole  chapter.  Within  it 
he  saw  altars  and  statues  to  Demeter, 
Desponia,  and  the  Great  Mother,  and 
he  notes  as  remarkable  that  the  statues 
of  Desponia  and  Demeter,  the  thrones 
on  which  they  sat,  and  their  footstools,, 
were  all  carved  out  of  one  block  of  stone  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  join.  The  stone  was  nob 
brought  from  a  distance,  but  quarried  on  the 
spot  in  accordance  with  a  dream  oracle.  The 
statues  were  by  Damophon.  Desponia  was 
represented  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and 
with  a  cist  resting  on  her  knees.  Already 
the  excavators  have  happily  lighted  upon  the 
precinct ;  they  have  found  three  colossal  head's 
and  a  portion  of  a  large  marble  relief,  count¬ 
less  votive  terra-cottas  representing  rams  andl 
snakes ;  a  few  inscriptions  show  that  the 
offerings  were  made  to  Desponia.  She  is  oj 
goddess  whose  worship  was  closely  allied  to- 
that  of  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  other 
under-world  deities,  but  whose  personality 
we  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  fix  more 
precisely.  A  brief  notice  of  the  excavations 
will  be  found  in  the  Berliner  Philologische ■ 
Wochenschrift,  October  26. 


THE  able  and  enthusiastic  speeches  which? 

were  made  at  the  first  dinner  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Electrical  Engineers  were  such  as* 
the  occasion  naturally  called  forth,  with  the- 
merit  of  being  on  the  whole  superior  in  stylA 
and  oratory  to  the  average  of  after-dinner 
speeches  at  Institution  dinners.  But  the  event, 
the  first  convivial  celebration  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  (in  its  newly-constituted  form, — for  ib 
was  formerly  known  as  “  the  Society  of  Tele¬ 
graph  Engineers  and  Electricians  ”),  and  the 
prophetic  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered,  are.- 
too  significant  to  be  passed  over.  Young 
as  the  science  of  electrical  engineering  is,  it?. 
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already  feels  that  it  holds  a  large  part  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  human  race  in  its 
hands.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  remark 
made  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the 
one  suggesting  most  forethought  as  to  the 
future  possibilities  of  electricity  in  regard  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  is  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in 
regard  to  the  possible  results  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  electrical  power  : — “  If  it  ever  does 
happen  that  in  the  house  of  the  artisan  you  can 
turn  on  power  as  now  you  can  turn  on  gas,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  essence  of  the  problem, 
nothing  in  the  facts  of  the  science,  as  we 
know  them,  that  should  prevent  such  a  con¬ 
summation  from  taking  place — if  ever  that 
distribution  of  power  should  be  so  organised, 
you  will  then  see  men  and  women  able  to 
pursue  in  their  own  homes  many  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  now  require  the  aggregation 
at  the  factory.  You  may,  above  all,  see 
women  and  children  pursue  these  industries 
without  that  disruption  of  families  which  is 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  results  of  the  present 
requirements  of  industry.  And  if  ever  that 
result  should  come  from  the  discoveries  of 
Oersted  and  Faraday,  you  may  say  that  they 
have  done  more  than  merely  to  add  to  the 
physical  forces  of  mankind.  They  will  have 
done  much  to  sustain  that  unity,  that  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  family  upon  which  rest  the 
mortal  hopes  of  our  race  and  the  strength  of 
the  community  to  which  we  belong.” 


THE  concluding  sittings  of  the  Railway 
Rates  Inquiry  last  week  were  entirely 
occupied  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Findlay, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  whose  examination 
had  not  concluded  when  the  inquiry  was 
adjourned.  Mr.  Findlay  was  led  upon 
dangerous  ground  in  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
legal  decision  in  Hall’s  terminals  case,  and 
made  some  remarks  which  brought  up  Mr. 
Pope,  Q.C.,  who  was  evidently  apprehensive 
that  his  witness  might  compromise  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Pope  observed  that  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company  must  not  be 
held  committed  by  any  view  taken  by  their 
General  Manager  in  regard  to  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law.  The  great  point  in  support 
of  the  companies’  claim  to  make  terminal 
charges  appears  to  be  that  they  perform 
duties  and  provide  accommodation  as 
“carriers”;  a  capacity  which  is  distinct 
{according  to  their  arguments)  from  that  of 
conveying  by  rail.  It  is  held  that  the 
latter  service  only  is  covered  by  the  mileage 
rates,  and  Mr.  Findlay  stated  that  if  the 
charges  claimed  were  refused,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  companies  from  revert¬ 
ing  to  their  original  position, — that  was,  to 
convey  the  goods  from  place  to  place,  leaving 
it  for  carriers  to  discharge  the  terminal 
duties,  and  make  their  own  charges.  At 
large  towns  these  duties  are  certainly  now 
inseparable  from  those  of  railway  companies 
for  many  descriptions  of  traffic,  whatever 
•may  be  the  case  at  smaller  stations  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  rates  is  made  up  of  terminal  charges. 
A  case  came  before  the  Railway  Commission 
on  Saturday  last,  in  which  it  was  admitted 
that  a  rate  of  9s.  2d.  per  ton  included  sums 
of  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  9d.  for  “  terminal  accommo¬ 
dation”  and  “terminal  service  ”  respectively 
at  the  forwarding  station,  and  Is.  6d.  and  lid. 
for  similar  items  at  the  receiving  station.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  mileage  charge 
amounted  to  2s.  7d.  only,  the  difference  being 
represented  by  the  items  just  mentioned,  and 
additional  sums  for  sheeting  and  cartage. 
With  the  favourable  legal  precedent  in  Hall’s 
case  to  back  them  up,  it  appears  quite  likely 
that  the  companies  may  gain  their  point  in 
this  respect. 

THE  seven  representative  mayors  who  are 
t.°  cfi£ure,  after  the  life  in  the  “  Lord 
Mayors  Show  ’  of  to-day  were  elected  within 
a  period  of  600  years.  The  beginning  and  the 
close  of  that  interval  were  marked  respec¬ 
tively  by  two  important  ordinances  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  construction  of  London  houses.  In 


1189, — the  year  of  Ilenry  Fitz-Aylwyn’s  ap¬ 
pointment, — it  was  ordered  that  all  houses 
should  be  built  of  stone  up  to  a  height  of 
16  ft.,  with  party-walls  of  stone  to  at 
least  3  ft.,  and  that  they  should  be 
roofed  with  slates  or  baked  tiles.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  remember  that  in  old  convey¬ 
ances,  the  word  domus  was  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  stone  building ;  and  wooden  tene¬ 
ments  were  designated  as  (cdificia .  In  1774, 
a  period  to  be  typified  by  John  Wilkes,  was 
passed  the  lengthy  Metropolitan  Building- 
Act,  the  first  of  its  kind, — 14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78. 
Fitz-Aylwyn’s  mayoralty  of  twenty-four  years 
was  distinguished  by  the  beginning  of  St. 
Mary  Overy’s,  or  St.  Saviour’s,  Church,  South¬ 
wark  ;  the  completion  of  Peter  of  St.  Mary 
Colechurch’s  London  -  bridge  ;  the  making 
of  the  “town  ditch”;  the  demolition  of 
Baynard’s  Castle,  and  the  death  (1191)  of 
William  Fitzstephen.  To  Fitzsteplien’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  “  Life  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket” 
we  owe'the  earliest  account  we  possess  of  what 
London  was  like  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
He  speaks  of  its  126  parochial  churches  and 
thirteen  conventual  foundations  situated 
within  and  without  the  walls,  with  their 
posterns  and  seven  double-gates.  He  describes 
its  numerous  open  spaces  or  “  rome-lands,” 
large  gardens,  and  refreshing  wells.  The 
monasteries  of  the  Austin  Friars  and  the 
White  Friars  had  not  yet  arisen ;  but  among 
his  list  are  to  be  reckoned  St.  Katharine  s  by 
the  Tower ;  Rahere’s  Priory  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  ;  Holy  Trinity  by  Aldgate,  whose  prior 
was  alderman  of  Portsoken  ward,  which, 
together  with  Houndsditch  and  Aldgate,  Lord 
Mayor  Isaacs  will  traverse  this  afternoon ; 
the  Temple,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerken- 
well,  and  the  Cluniac  monastery  at  Ber¬ 
mondsey.  In  1285  (Sir  Gregory  de  Rokesley, 
mayor)  was  begun  the  great  stone  conduit  in 
West Chepe,  supplied  from  the  Tyburn;  in  1397 
(Sir  Richard  Whittington,  first  time  mayor) 
Westminster  Hall  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
by  King  Richard  II.  The  period  covered  by 
Whittington’s  two  later  elections,  for  1406 
and  1419,  was  marked  by  the  removal  of  the 
Guildhall  from  Aldermanbury  to  its  present 
site,  by  a  plague  that  killed  some  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  by  an  order  that  householders 
should  hang  out  lighted  lanterns  after  dusk 
between  All  Hallowtide  and  Candlemas  day. 
In  1546  Henry  VIII.  founded  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital,  and  in  1547  (Sir  John  Gresham) 
was  begun  old  Somerset  House  ;  in  1611  (Sir 
William  Craven)  Thomas  Sutton  bought  the 
Charter  House  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  for  his 
new  hospital ;  and  in  1775  (Wilkes)  Somerset 
House  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt,  as  we  now  see 
it,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 
These  several  mayors,  together  with  Sir 
Edmund  Shaa,  wiil  be  personified  in  the 
“  show.” 


/~\NE  result  of  the  paper  that  was  read  by 
Mr.  Belcher  at  the  Institute  of  Architects 
last  session,  on  “  Musical  Requirements  in 
Church  Planning,”  is  that  the  College  of  Orga¬ 
nists  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  joint 
committee  of  their  body  and  the  Institute  to 
consider  the  subject  more  fully ;  an  idea 
which  will  be  carried  out  shortly.  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Sedding,  Mr.  Stannus,  and  Mr. 
Statham  will  represent  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  on  the  committee,  and  the  College  of 
Organists  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Martin, 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Parratt,  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  Windsor,  Mr.  Iligg,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  Mr.  TurpiD,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Organists. 

"Y^TE  commend  to  the  attention  of  stu- 
*  »  dents  of  architectural  design  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Baggallay  at  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  and  printed  in  another 
column,  on  the  treatment  of  the  angles  of 
buildings.  The  subject  is  a  rather  new  and 
very  important  one,  and  Mr.  Baggallay’s 
treatment  of  it  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions 
for  young  designers. 

UTE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hancocks 
"  &  Co.,  jewellers,  a  description  and  a 

roughly-executed  illustration  of  a  casket  made 


to  contain  the  address  of  congratulation  from 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Of 
the  execution  of  the  work  we  can  of  course 
say  nothing  from  the  rough  illustration  sent ; 
if  jewellers  want  us  to  say  anything  of  their 
workmanship  they  should  send  photographs. 
Of  the  design  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  ill-designed  and  pretentious 
commonplace  which  is  to  be  seen  in  almost 
all  work  of  this  kind  executed  in  England  for 
official  presentations.  It  is  a  kind  of  temple 
with  pavilions  at  the  angles,  mounted  on 
steps,  and  with  the  City  Griffin  on  a  pedestal 
at  each  end.  The  lines  of  the  steps  and  plat¬ 
forms  are  most  clumsily  designed,  with  not 
the  slightest  relationship  between  the  parts, 
curves  stuck  on  to  squares  and  squares  on  to 
curves  in  a  manner  that  would  horrify  any 
one  with  a  feeling  for  architectural  setting- 
out  ;  and  this  kind  of  design  is  of  course 
architecture  in  miniature.  The  decorative 
details  of  the  upper  part  are  of  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  description  ;  and  even  if  they  were 
better,  a  casket  to  hold  an  address  should  be 
a  casket,  and  not  a  toy  temple.  No  name  of 
any  artist  is  given  as  the  designer,  only  it  is 
stated  that  the  griffin  is  copied  from  Mr. 
Birch's  too  notorious  griffin  on  the  site  of 
Temple  Bar.  Otherwise  this  appears  to  be, 
like  most  things  of  the  kind  in  London,  a 
mere  shop  production.  If  the  firm  of  jewel¬ 
lers  who  have  produced  it  had  gone  to  a  high- 
class  artist  to  make  them  a  design  they  might 
have  produced  something  which  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  see  and  to  record,  and 
would  have  had  our  good  word,  which  they 
cannot  have  for  this  kind  of  work. 


SOME  very  great  nonsense  was  talked  by 
sundry  artists  at  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  a  very  moderate  and  well- 
written  paper  by  Mr.  Spielman  upon  “  Artists 
and  Critics.”  Several  artists  present  amused 
themselves  (and  some  of  their  audience)  by 
denouncing,  in  no  very  courteous  terms,  all 
art  critics  en  masse,  evidently  regarding  it  as 
little  less  than  impertinence  for  any  one  to 
criticise  their  works  at  all.  Apart  from  the 
main  question,  we  may  suggest  to  artists  that 
as  long  as  their  own  sympathies  in  regard  to 
art  are  so  narrow,  each  class  of  artists  might 
at  all  events  learn  something  from  the  critics 
about  other  classes  of  art  than  their  own. 
IIow  necessary  such  teaching  is  for  some  of 
them  we  may  illustrate  by  two  or  three  ex¬ 
amples  from  our  own  experience.  Speaking  to 
a  painter  whose  works  have  for  many  years 
been  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy,  about  a 
fine  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  year,  he  replied,  “  Oh,  I  never  go  into  the 
Sculpture  Room.”  Talking  to  a  well-known 
and  talented  sculptor  about  Corot’s  landscapes, 
he  replied,  “Who  is  Corot?”  One  of  the  first 
landscape  painters  of  the  day  inveighed 
violently  to  us  one  day  against  the  ignorance 
of  the  art-criticisms  in  the  Times,  and  in  the 
same  conversation  told  us  that  David  Cox  was 
one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  that  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  landscape-painter.  If  he  had 
found  any  remark  so  stupid  as  that  in  the 
Times  art-critiques,  he  would  indeed  have 
been  justified  in  his  diatribe.  But  let  us  ask 
two  questions,  more  directly  bearing  on  the 
raison  d'etre  of  art-critics.  For  whom  do  the 
artists  produce  their  work?  Not  for  each 
other,  surely,  but  for  the  public:  and  are 
they  alone  of  all  mankind  to  maintain  the 
position  that  the  public,  or  the  art  critics  as 
representing  the  cultivated  public,  are  not 
even  to  have  the  right  to  say  whether 
they  like  the  work  offered  to  them  or  not? 
Artists  are  to  produce  what  they  please,  and 
the  public  are  to  be  thankful  for  it,  and  have 
no  opinion  of  their  own  !  A  tolerably  modest 
position,  certainly.  And  our  second  question 
is :  suppose  the  critics  take  the  artists  at  their 
word,  and  that  next  spring  every  daily  paper, 
every  weekly  paper,  and  every  high-class 
magazine,  agrees  to  drop  all  notice  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  and  the  New 
Gallery,  and  the  two  water-colour  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  other  displays  of  art :  who 
would  be  the  first  to  complain  ? 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS.* 

The  official  decree  closing  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  6th  of  this  month  has  been  so  far 
modified  that  holders  of  tickets  can  still  be 
admitted  between  midday  and  4  p.m.  on  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
without  interference  with  the  work  of  removal. 
This  arrangement  appears  to  be  considered 

I  generally  satisfactory,  as  it  leaves  the  exhibitors 
at  full  liberty  to  commence  the  removal  of 
their  goods,  while  it  leaves  a  chance  for  the 
rural  population,  who  are  now  set  free  from  their 
labours  of  harvest-time,  to  still  see  something 
of  the  great  show  before  it  is  entirely  dispersed. 

As  soon  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  have  been  restored  to 
their  normal  condition,  the  works  will  be  com¬ 
menced  for  the  railway  which  is  to  join  that 
which,  at  present  terminating  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  connects  with  St.  Lazare  by  way  of 
Moulineaux,  Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  Asni&res  and 
‘Courbevoie.  The  section  of  the  line  remaining 
to  be  completed  is  about  a  kilometre.  It  will 
be  formed  in  a  deep  cutting  parallel  with  the 
'-Quai  d’Orsay  and  crossed  by  three  large  bridges. 
The  cost  of  the  section  comprised  between  the 
Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Invalides  is  estimated 
at  about  2,720,000  francs,  and  4,500,000  for  the 
-construction  of  the  terminus,  which  will  have  a 
monumental  facade  along  the  Rue  de  Constan¬ 
tine.  This  piece  of  line,  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  Paris,  may  be  considered  as  a  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  long-promised  metropolitan 
jrailway  for  Paris,  which  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the 
present  Minister  of  Travaux  Publics,  is  doing 
his  best  to  secure  the  execution  of. 

The  opening  of  a  number  of  minor  exhibitions 
;when  the  great’Exhibition  had  closed  was  to  be 
expected  ;  among  the  first  of  these,  which  was 
already  open  last  week,  are  those  of  M.  Bida 
;and  M.  J.  P.  Laurens,  who  have  opened  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  Durand  Ruel  Galleries ;  the  first, 
ia  collection  of  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
Molifere  and  Shakespeare,  the  second,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  forty-two  splendid  drawings  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  M.  Thierry’s  “  Recits 
iMerovingiens."  Another  special  exhibition  is 
[that  of  the  works  of  M.  Albert  Aublet  at  the 
(Georges  Petit  Gallery ;  a  collection  including 
portraits,  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  genre,  &c. ; 
about  three  hundred  pictures  altogether,  many 
of  which  had  better  have  remained  in  his 
studio,  being  little  more  than  sketch  studies  for 
(pictures.  The  collection  includes,  however, 
some  really  fine  finished  pictures,  both  landscape 
and  figure  subjects. 

The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has  opened  its 
oors,  at  the  regulation  period,  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Envois  de  Rome,”  with  which  we 
are  less  satisfied  than  last  year,  except  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the  architectural  designs.  In  regard 
foto  the  painting,  the  exhibition  would  give  very 
fcpoor  promise  for  the  future,  if  we  did  not  know 
Ijfchat  the  really  clever  men,  the  course  of 
j  academic  education  once  finished,  are  ready  to 
Cthrow  off  all  its  trammels  as  soon  as  they  are 
J  Cl  ear  of  the  Villa  Medici,  and  to  burn  all  the  idols 
[they  have  been  officially  compelled  to  worship. 
'The  architectural  envois,  however,  are  many  of 
a  them  of  real  interest,  and  at  all  events  bear 
ntestimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  erudition 
pith  which  this  branch  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
E  Arts  is  conducted.  Among  the  drawings  exhi- 
jipited,  M.  Chedanne,  who  has  been  one  year  in 
3 Rome,  exhibits,  along  with  some  admirable 
f drawings  of  fragments  of  entablatures,  an  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  Roman  house  restored,  showing  both 
t  ircbfeological  learning  and  refined  taste.  M. 
iDefrasse  exhibits  some  remarkable  drawings, 

I  (especially  the  reproduction  of  a  fragment  of  a 
l (Pompeian  mosaic,  from  the  Naples  Museum, 
i  M.  Andre  sends  a  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
[Nike  Apteros,  and  M.  Espouy  a  restoration  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  which  are 
•meritorious,  but  are  surpassed  by  M.  Redon’s 
l (very  fine  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbek. 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  mentioned  the 
lability  displayed  in  the  work  of  this  young 
Mrchitect,  and  the  present  exhibit  fully  confirms 
the  impressions  we  had  already  formed  as  to 
I  bis  brilliant  promise. 

I !  There  are  on  view  at  the  same  moment,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  results  of  four  competi¬ 
tions  ;  three  in  painting  and  one  in  sculpture. 
The  latter,  for  a  memorial  statue  to  Condorcet, 
(ncludes  no  fewer  than  86  models.  Many  of  these 
•  represent  an  elegant  and  fashionable  Condorcet ; 
':*ome  show  him  as  a  sentimental  dreamer,  some 
s  is  a  public  orator  in  a  magnificently  tragic 

*  Unavoidably  postponed  from  last  week. 


attitude ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  work  of  real 
power  or  originality,  or  in  fact  worth  pre- 
miating. 

Of  the  painting  competitions,  one  is  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Mariages  for  the 
Mairie  of  Nogent-sur-Marne.  Three  painters, 
MM.  Debon,  Karbowsky,  and  Francois  Lafon, 
have  been  selected  to  compete  in  the  final  com¬ 
petition.  Their  works  are  essentially  modern 
in  feeling,  representations  of  domestic  rural 
life.  It  is  probable  M.  Debon’s  design 
will  be  the  work  ultimately  chosen.  The 
two  others  are  competitions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Salons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  “  Galerie 
Lobau  ”  and  the  salon  called  “  Du  Siege  de 
Paris.”  Of  the  designs  for  the  former  the  less 
said  the  better  ;  they  show  an  entire  deficiency 
of  decorative  quality,  and  it  is  probable  the 
competition  will  be  annulled  as  having  pro¬ 
duced  no  satisfactory  result.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  second-named  competition,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  so  remarkable  that  the  jury 
have  selected  five  instead  of  three  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  to  take  part  in  the  final  competition. 
These  five,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  M.  Arus, 
a  military  painter  who  seems  to  have  inherited 
some  of  the  brilliant  qualities  of  De  Neuville  ; 
M.  Paul  Baudouin,  a  disciple  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  ;  M.  Adolphe  Binet,  a  much  ap¬ 
preciated  “  moderniste  M.  Delance  ;  and  M. 
Henri  Dupray,  the  latter  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Ren<§  Gilbert.  These  different  painters 
have  reproduced  with  talent  almost  equal 
though  very  different  in  quality,  some  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  melancholy  epoch  to 
which  the  Salon  in  question  is  dedicated  ;  the 
combats  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  the  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  ambulances,  and  the  crowd  of  women 
and  children  sheltering  within  a  gateway  from 
the  storm  of  bullets.  In  the  second  competi¬ 
tion,  the  real  contest  will  probably  lie  between 
M.  Arus  and  MM.  Dupray  and  Gilbert. 

We  referred  the  other  day  to  the  scheme  of  M. 
Larroumet  for  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the 
Pantheon.  We  may  now  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
equally-important  scheme  for  the  pictorial  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  same  building.  After  many  years 
(sixteen  years  we  believe)  M.  Meissonier  has  at 
last  submitted  his  sketches  to  the  Commission 
des  Beaux-Arts.  This  portion  of  the  decoration 
is  divided  by  columns  into  four  compartments, 
but  the  composition  forms  a  united  whole.  In 
the  centre  is  the  chariot  of  France  drawn  by 
lions  and  surrounded  by  protecting  genii.  In 
front  horsemen  carrying  standards  pass  in  front 
of  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  spectators.  Behind 
the  car  follow  men  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
statues  symbolising  “Les  Arts,”  “Les  Sciences,” 

“  Le  Travail,”  and  “  L’lndustrie.”  Above  is  a 
large  frieze,  each  of  the  four  sections  of  which 
illustrates  a  different  period  of  French  national 
history.  The  first  relates  to  the  period  from 
Clovis  to  Charlemagne ;  the  second  that  from 
St.  Louis  to  Charles  VI. ;  the  third  from  Jeanne 
d’Arc  to  Francis  I. ;  the  fourth  from  Louis  XIV. 
to  Napoleon  I.  This  will  certainly  be  one  of 
the  most  curious  portions  of  the  Pantheon 
decoration. 

The  opening  of  the  Lyc6e  Buffon,  designed 
by  Vaudremer,  will  be  shortly  followed  by  that 
of  the  new  LyctSe  Voltaire.  This  work,  com¬ 
menced  in  1885,  and  occupying  a  large  site 
adjoining  the  Avenue  de  la  Republique,  will  have 
cost,  when  completed,  about  five  million  francs. 

It  is  to  accommodate  1,200  pupils,  of  whom  500 
will  be  day-boarders.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  the  Avenue  de  la  R6publique,  preceded  by  a 
large  court  planted  with  trees.  The  building  is 
very  well  planned  for  its  purpose,  and  does 
credit  to  M.  Eugene  Train,  architect  also  of 
various  other  important  scholastic  buildings, 
notably  the  College  Chaptal. 

M.  Bouvard,  now  known  to  fame  everywhere 
as  the  designer  of  the  central  pavilion  of  the 
Exhibition,  is  occupied  at  present  with  the 
construction,  on  the  Place  du  Chilteau  d’Eau,  of 
a  Bourse  du  Travail,  of  which  the  shell  is  already 
completed.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
panorama  of  the  Bastille.  It  was  commenced 
in  April  last,  and  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
14th  of  July  next. 

The  Municipal  Administration  is  establishing 
in  each  of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris  a  mortuary 
for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  from  any  kind  of  contagious  disease. 
The  first  is  to  be  built  in  Pere-la-Chaise.  Each 
of  these  will  be  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the 
one  containing  the  apartment  for  the  deposition 
of  the  coffin,  that  for  disinfection,  and  a  room 
into  which  the  public  will  be  admitted.  The 
other  portion  will  include  a  room  for  the 
“  exposition  des  morts,”  and  five  separate 


chambers  for  the  laying-out  of  bodies  waiting 
for  interment. 

The  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  has  been  interrupted  for  some  years,  is 
to  be  proceeded  with.  Statues  of  a  similar  type 
to  those  on  the  Pavilion  de  Rohan,  and  which 
symbolise  the  military  glories  of  France,  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  niches  disposed  between  this 
pavilion  and  the  Rue  des  Tuileries.  The  new 
statues  will  be  forty-six  in  number,  and  among 
the  list  of  celebrities  represented  will  be  Carnot, 
Bouchardon,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mdme.  de  Sevign6, 
Mdme.  de  Stael,  as  well  as  the  principal 
marechals  of  the  First  Empire. 

Another  important  piece  of  artistic  work  is  to 
be  taken  in  hand  in  connexion  with  the  College 
de  France,  the  Cour  d’Honneur  of  which  is  to 
be  decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  symbolising 
Art,  Literature,  and  Science,  with  other  alle¬ 
gorical  decorative  motifs  referring  to  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  the  establishment.  This 
scheme  of  decoration  is  to  be  completed  by 
busts  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  ancient 
College  Royal,  now  the  College  de  France. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  competition 
jury,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ginain,  has 
given  judgment  on  the  work  of  the  First  Class 
of  Architectural  Students.  The  subject  was 
“Un  Palais  A,  la  Campagne,"and  among  forty-two 
designs,  a  First  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Schutzmann,  pupil  of  M.  Gerhardt ;  and  Second 
Medals  to  MM.  Cbaussemiche  and  Curvale, 
pupils  of  M.  Andr6,  to  M.  Chifflot,  pupil  of 
MM.  Daumet  &  Pascal,  M.  Bossis,  pupil  of  M. 
Pascal,  and  M.  Louis  Masson,  pupil  of  M. 
Ginain.  The  jury  has  also  decided  on  the 
sketch  competition  in  architecture,  for  which 
the  subject  was,  stables  and  coachhouses  for  a 
chateau.  Second  Medals  were  given  to  M. 
Deperthes,  pupil  of  MM.  Ginain  and  Deperthes; 
and  to  M.  Closson,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  we 
may  add  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
Ecole  is  still  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Hotel 
Chimay,  purchased  by  the  State  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  enlargement  of  the  premises  of 
the  Ecole,  the  ateliers  of  which  are  defective  in 
every  respect  and  quite  insufficient  for  their 
requirements. 

The  year  1889  has  been  a  very  fatal  one  to 
French  art :  we  had  already  lost  Cabanel,  and 
now  DupriS  has  followed.  This  distinguished 
landscape  painter  was  born  at  Nantes  on 
April  5,  1811,  and  exhibited  his  first  works  at 
the  Salon  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  20;  an 
“Interieur  de  Foret,”  with  two  other  paintings. 
From  this  time  up  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
long  life,  Jules  Dupr6  worked  without  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  numerous 
works  may  be  mentioned  “Vue  des  Environs 
d’ Abbeville  ” ;  “  Dans  les  Landes  ”  ;  “  l’lnterieur 
d’une  Ferme,”  &c.  Many  of  his  landscapes  are 
taken  from  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oise,  where  he  lived.  Two  remarkable  pictures 
painted  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  of 
Prince  Demidoff,  “  Le  Matin  ”  and  “  Le  Soir,” 
were  purchased  by  the  State  in  1877,  and  placed 
in  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 

Dupre  was  the  precursor  of  Rousseau  and 
Troyon.  He  was  the  first  to  break  from  the 
commonplace  conventionality  into  which  French 
landscape  art  at  that  period  had  fallen;  and 
has  been  the  last  survivor  of  an  illustrious 
group  of  artists  among  whom  were  numbered 
Corot,  Millet,  Daubigny,  and  Diaz.  He  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1849, 
and  that  of  “  officier  ”  twenty-one  years  later. 
Higher  honours  which  have  fallen  to  others 
were  not  his,  nor  did  his  artistic  reputation 
need  any  such  aids  to  fame. 

Among  other  recent  deaths  in  the  artistic 
world  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Robecchi,  a 
talented  decorative  artist;  Lucien  Melingue, 
historical  painter,  and  son  of  the  eminent 
dramatic  author  of  that  name  ;  and  Mdlle. 
Berthe  Daudet,  a  clever  painter,  some  of  whose 
portraits  have  attracted  much  notice,  especially 
that  of  M.  Taskin,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 


Exhibition  in  Berlin.— The  success  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  appears  to  have  touched  the 
Germans,  and  the  holding  of  a  similar  exhi¬ 
bition  next  year  in  Berlin  is  now  warmly 
advocated  in  the  press.  It  is  proposed  to 
invite  Austria-Hungary  to  share  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  Recently  the  proposal  was  before  the 
Berlin  Association  of  Artisans,  where  it  was 
also  warmly  embraced.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  furnish  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  exhibition. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
Session  1889-90  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  9,  Cjnduit-street,  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.  (president),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (secretary)  announced  the 
decease  of  the  following  members,  viz.,  Mr. 
Samuel  Musgrave,  Fellow,  of  Hull ;  Mr.  Gerard 
Ford,  Hod.  Associate,  of  Brighton;  and  M. 
Firmin  Epellet,  of  Arras,  hon.  corr.  member. 

The  Secretary  also  intimated  that  the  Council 
had  granted  a  certificate  of  competency  to  act 
as  District  Surveyor  in  London  under  the  terms 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  to  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  Crick  may  (Associate),  of  17,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster.  Certificates  oE  compe¬ 
tency  to  act  as  buildiDg  surveyors  under  local 
authorities  had  also  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Robert  Williams  (Associate),  and  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Tasker. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary -le- Strand, 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  remarked  that  a 
good  deal  had  been  said  at  the  Institute,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
might  interest  many  to  know  that  its  restora¬ 
tion  was  now  complete  (applause).  The  removal 
of  the  hoarding  had  taken  place  that  day,  and 
he  thought  he  might  say  with  some  amount  of 
satisfaction  that  from  his  own  knowledge  the 
church  had  left  his  hands  in  some  respects  in 
an  actually  sounder  state  than  that  in  which 
it  left  the  hands  of  its  original  architect 
(renewed  applause). 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  added  that  he  told  a 
public  meeting  convened  for  considering  the 
advisability  of  restoring  the  church*,  that  the 
fabric  was  as  strong  and  substantial  as  any 
building  in  London,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  shame  to  attempt  to  remove  it.  He 
was  also  sure  that  Mr.  Anderson  would  make  a 
good  job  of  it  if  he  took  it  in  hand  (applause). 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  suggested  that  the  church 
should  be  open  for  inspection  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  that  the  verger 
lived  close  by,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  admittance  at  any  time. 

Mr.  James  Brooks  said  he  hoped  that  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  opening  the  church  for 
a  week. 

The  President's  Address. 

The  President,  who  on  rising  was  received 
with  great  applause,  then  delivered  the  opening 
address  of  the  session,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  and  colleagues, — When  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you  from  this  chair  at 
the  opening  of  last  session  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  an  important  event  in  our  history.  Having 
lived  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  under  our 
first  charter  of  incorporation,  we  were  about  to 
start  life  afresh  under  a  second.  But  last 
November  the  By-laws  made  under  its  provi¬ 
sions  had  not  been  finally  approved,  as  the 
character  of  the  Examinations  through  which 
Associates  would  for  the  future  have  to  pass 
had  not  beeD  then  defined  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Privy  Council,  nor  had  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  competition  for  certain 
prizes  been  inserted  therein.  This  having  sub¬ 
sequently  been  done  and  submitted  to  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  the  Council 
were  duly  authorised  to  sign  and  seal  the  By¬ 
laws,  which  met  with  their  lordships’  approval 
on  the  7th  of  last  February. 

Of  these  By-laws  one  of  the  most  important 
authorises  the  alliance,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  non  -  metropolitan  architectural  societies 
with  the  Royal  Institute.  In  consequence  of 
this  provision,  and  after  the  necessary  negotia¬ 
tions,  nine  societies  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Institute,  viz.,  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  the  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Society  of  Architects,  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  Northern  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  (Newcastle),  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects,  the  Nottingham  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society,  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  and  the  Liverpool  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society  (applause). 

The  Presidents  of  seven  of  these  nine  bodies 
were  in  June  elected  members  of  the  Council, 
and  all  the  nine  allied  societies  are  now  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  conduct  of  local  examinations  under 
the  new  system,  as  Liverpool  last  year,  and 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  in  previous 

*  See  Builder  for  Dec.  8,  1888,  page  407. 


years,  did  most  efficiently  under  the  old.  The 
alliance  of  these  societies  and  their  cordial  co¬ 
operation  for  the  advancement  of  our  art  are,  I 
think,  among  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
results  of  the  working  of  the  new  Charter,  and 
a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  I  trust  the 
time  may  be  not  far  distant  when  other  non¬ 
metropolitan  societies  may  be  enabled  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Institute,  and  that  in  this 
way  our  scheme  for  progressive  examinations 
may  be  carried  out  more  generally  than  is  at 
present  possible,  and,  in  fact,  leave  no  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  feel  itself  neglected  in 
this  way  (applause).  I  should  add  that  the 
Australian  societies  are  desirous  also  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  alliance  with  the  central  chartered 
body  at  home,  and  that  the  question  of  holding 
examinations  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne — which 
is  a  more  difficult  one  than  it  at  first  appears — 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  our 
progressive  examinations. 

The  members  of  the  present  Council  are  the 
first  who  have  been  elected  by  voting-papers 
sent  and  returned  by  post ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  facilities  thus  offered,  only  about  500 
members  voted  out  of  1,200  who  had  the  power 
to  vote.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  large 
accession  of  new  Fellows  and  Associates,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  on  the  next  occasion  a 
greater  proportion  will  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  to  record  their 
wishes  as  to  who  shall  represent  them  on  its 
Council. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  without 
wearying  you  with  statistics,  that  during  the 
session  which  has  just  terminated,  112  gentle¬ 
men  were  admitted  to  the  Examination  in 
Architecture.  Of  these,  eighty-two  passed,  and 
eighty-one  Associates  were  elected  during  the 
session  (applause).  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  obli¬ 
gatory  Examination  being  a  deterrent,  it  seems 
to  be  a  positive  attraction  to  the  young  archi¬ 
tect,  and  no  sign  could  possibly  be  healthier,  no 
evidence  more  encouraging,  to  those  who  have 
our  practical  examination  system  at  heart  (ap¬ 
plause).  Besides  which,  sixty-two  Fellows 
were  elected,  of  whom  twenty-six  had  been 
Associates,  so  that,  with  this  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease,  the  number  of  subscribing  members 
reached  a  net  total  last  September  [of  1,350,  as 
against  1,200  in  1887,  and  1,190  in  1885,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  With  such  additions 
to  the  classes  of  Fellows  and  Associates,  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  still  further  additions, 
and  with  a  Council  increased  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty-four  members,  comes  the  pressing 
consideration  of  how  we  can  best  gain  the 
needed  expansion  of  our  premises  here,  and  on 
this  your  Council  may  shortly  be  expected 
to  submit  an  important  proposal.  We  want 
greater  space  for  our  always-increasing  library, 
and  better  and  more  private  accommodation  for 
the  conduct  of  our  business,  which  has  also 
largely  increased. 

The  Library,  which  is  open  every  working- 
day  and  evening  in  the  year,  now  consists  of 
upwards  of  8,000  volumes,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  special  architectural  library  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  formation  is  associated  with  the 
honoured  names  of  Donaldson  and  Papworth ; 
of  Nelson,  Tite,  the  Wyatts,  Hardwick,  Mocatta, 
Fergusson,  and  others  ;  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  European  architects  and  archfe- 
ologists  in  Europe;  and  last,  but  not  least,  with 
that  of  Mr.  David  Brandon,  who  has  so  gene¬ 
rously  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of  a  new  and 
complete  catalogue,  arranged  under  the  three 
separate  heads  of  subjects,  authors,  and 
countries,  than  which  no  gift  could  have  been 
more  opportune  (applause). 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  Promotion  of 
Architecture,  after  having  been  given  previously 
in  three  successive  years  to  three  practising 
architects, — two  foreigners  and  one  Englishman, 
— was  awarded  last  June,  with  her  Majesty’s 
gracious  sanction,  to  a  learned  English 
archeologist.  The  presentation  of  this  medal 
to  Sir  Charles  Newton  was  a  tribute  not  only  to 
his  personal  attainments,  which  are  great,  but 
also  to  the  merits  of  that  great  Institution  with 
which  Sir  Charles  has  been  so  long  connected, 
and  which  is  so  rich  in  treasures  of  classic  art. 
With  the  conspicuous  exception  of  the  Royal 
Medal,  British  architects  have  been  content  to 
do  their  work  without  much  intervention,  or 
even  recognition,  from  the  State,  If  their 
creations  are  noticed  in  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  it  is  generally  with  very  equivocal  praise, 
if  not  with  open  abuse ;  though  that  need  not 
very  much  disturb  us  (laughter).  Our  legis¬ 
lators  have  perhaps  little  leisure  for  the  con¬ 


templation  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  seldom 
rouse  themselves  to  any  studious  appreciation 
of  architecture,  unless  it  be  to  such  adverse 
criticism  as  politicians  in  opposition  find  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Parliamentary  harrying  of  a 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings’ 

An  eminent  German,  a  member  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament,  Dr.  Reichensperger,  who  was 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  great  competition  for 
Lille  Cathedral,  and  who  enjoys  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation,  has  explained  the  attitude  of  the 
State  towards  the  British  architect  in,  to  us, 
interesting  terms.  He  says,  to  quote  his- 
words : — 

“The  well-known  aversion  of  the  English  to  bureau¬ 
cratic  overgovernmentation  exhibits  itself  even  in  the 
domain  of  art,  especially  in  that  of  architecture.  There 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  no  hierarchically- 
classified  and  betitled  band  of  architectural  ollicialsj 
neither  do  we  meet  in  England  with  establishments 
founded  and  supported  by  the  State  for  the  education  of 
architectural  students,  nor  with  governmental  examina¬ 
tions,  nor  with  official  diplomas  thereupon  granted. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  continue  to  execute  architec¬ 
tural  works  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
our  own,  but,  in  my  estimation,  actually  superior  from  an 
(esthetic  point  of  view.”  , 

This  praise  from  a  well-known  German,  coming 
as  it  does  with  almost  similar  eulogistic  com¬ 
ment  from  French  architects  of  distinction, 
ought  to  be  some  consolation  to  us,  if  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  from  authorities  at  home 
abuse  comes  more  naturally  to  us  than  honours 
(hear,  hear).  There  has,  however,  been  a  very 
gratifying  instance  to  the  contrary  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  knighthood  conferred  on  our 
colleague  and  former  vice-president,  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield  (cheers),  at  which  we  rejoice,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities,  and 
because  of  our  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  he  has  executed,  but  because  it  is  a. 
recognition  from  the  Throne  itself  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  English  architecture,  as  illustrated, 
in  Sir  Arthur’s  works. 

Among  the  subjects  which  engaged  our  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  past  Session,  was  that  of  a  new> 
or  rather  amended,  form  of  Articles  of  Pupilage. 
Though  carefully  prepared  at  the  instance  of 
the  Council  by  the  Practice  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  rejected  at  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  consequence  of  the 
omission, — due  to  a  desire  expressed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Council,— of  the  words  “and 
surveyor  ”  from  the  title  of  the  third  party  to 
the  contract,  namely,  the  architect.  The 
difference  of  opinion  raised  by  the  discussion, 
was  not  open  to  further  argument ;  but  I  think 
the  desirability  of  publishing  such  a  form 
of  Articles  of  Pupilage  as  an  Institute  paper 
is  so  great,  and  of  such  important  consequences, 
to  our  profession,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  a. 
compromise,  which  may,  I  feel  sure,  be  accepted 
by  both  those  who  style  themselves  only 
“architects”  and  those  who  style  them¬ 
selves  “architects  and  surveyors.”  I  would  i 
propose,  in  the  form  which  is  to  be  issued,  , 
to  omit  both  one  and  the  other, — to  leave  i 
simply  a  blank,  in  which  you,  gentlemen, 
and  colleagues,  may  insert  the  word  “  archi¬ 
tect,”  or  the  words  “  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,”  at  your  pleasure,  and  as  you  may  deem 
fit  (applause).  The  new  form,  the  substance  of 
which  was  approved  by  you,  makes  provision- 
for  such  absence  from  the  office  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  principal,  be  reasonably  allowed.  . 
to  the  pupil  for  qualifying  himself  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures  and  classes  for  the  Institute  ■ 
Examinations ;  and,  further,  it  contains  a  clause 
arranging  for  the  refunding,  before  a  given 
date,  of  a  portion  of  the  premium  in  case  of  the 
inability  of  the  principal  to  perform  his  side  of 
the  engagement.  We  must  all  be  well  satisfied 
that  such  reasonable  stipulations  have  been 
suggested  for  incorporation  in  a  form  of  Articles-  • 
of  Pupilage  to  be  issued  with  our  authority.. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  been 
already  acted  upon  by  many  architects ;  and  t  lie- 
public  should,  without  further  delay,  be  enabled-  • 
to  profit  by  a  very  excellent  form  of  Articlesv 
which,  however,  cannot  be  published  as  an 
Institute  paper  without  your  sanction. 

On  another  occasion,  during  a  very  important 
discussion  which  took  place  last  April  in  this 
room  on  the  scope  of  the  Institute  Examina¬ 
tions,  some  remarks  were  made  by  the  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  which 
appeared  to  me  to  have  great  weight,  though- 
they  were  not  supported.  The  Professor  would 
make  no  inquiries  in  these  Examinations  as  to 
the  historical  or  archaeological  knowledge  of  the 
student  under  examination,  but  simply  test  his 
fitness  as  a  building  constructor,  entirely  irre¬ 
spective  of  archaeological  peculiarities  or,  in 
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other  words,  styles  of  architecture  (hear,  hear). 
Now,  though  I  disagreed  with  him  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  most  desirable 
for  every  architect  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  know  a  little  about  the  styles  which 
have,  brought  architecture  to  its  present 
position,  it  is  most  important  that  our 
Examinations  should  never  have  anything 
about  them  likely  to  fetter  the  student  in 
•any  way ;  and  I  think  that,  under  the  present 
system,  the  utmost  freedom  is  allowed  our 
students  in  all  that  concerns  the  inventive  side  of 
their  art.  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  en¬ 
courage  independent  judgment  and  invention 
in  devising  means  to  a  prescribed  end  than  any 
slavish  conformity  to  ancient  precedents.  But, 
-at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  very  unwise  to 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  accumulated 
■experiences  of  the  past— (hear,  hear)— or  to 
•completely  sever  that  tie  of  tradition  which 
makes  the  acquisition  of  architectural  know¬ 
ledge  partly  a  study  of  history,  and  connects 
it  from  age  to  age  with  the  life  of  a  nation 
■(applause).  Again,  a  discussion  took  place 
here  last  January,  on  the  award  of  the 
Soane  Medallion  and  other  prizes,  when  it  was 
advocated  that  we  might  premiate  a  design, 
which  did  not  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions, 
and  was  avowedly  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  if  only  it 
•displayed  some  excellence  of  design,  or  rather 
some  originality  in  external  appearance,  ob- 
•tained,  perhaps,  at  a  sacrifice  of  internal  con¬ 
venience.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very 
mischievous  doctrine  (hear,  hear).  If  our  struc¬ 
tures  are  not  fit  for  their  purpose,  we  cannot 
®°P®.  *or  mach  public  appreciation,  however 
striking  their  appearance  may  be.  Architec¬ 
ture,  moreover,  differs  from  painting  and 
sculpture  in  being  nearly  always  intended 
primarily  for  utilitarian  purposes,  and  after¬ 
wards,  and  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
these  purposes,  being  invested  by  the  cunning 
•o-  the  artist  with  those  attributes  of  proportion, 

|  beauty,  and  repose,  which  convert  it  into  a  work 
or  art  (applause).  Buildings  without  a  pur¬ 
pose,  or  unfit  for  that  purpose,  may,  from  their 
artistic  qualities,  arouse  our  enthusiasm  as 
antiquaries  or  archeologists ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  we  should  look  upon  them  with  other  feel¬ 
ings  if  we  had  had  to  pay  for  them  ourselves  or 
1  it  we  were  to  try  to  use  them.  Architecture,  to 
me,  implies  art  under  certain  well-defined  con¬ 
ditions.  If  unrestrained  by  these  conditions  it 
lacks  its  first  requisite,  its  adaptation  to  certain 
chiefly  human  requirements,  and  becomes  a 
i  kind  of  constructive  stage  scenery.  The  more 
I  closely  our  students,  and  in  fact  all  of  us,  stick 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problems  we  have  to 
1  solve,  while  striving  at  the  same  time  to  give 
[°ur  work  the  highest  artistic  expression  of 
(•which  we  are  capable,  the  sooner, in  my  humble 
iqudgment,  will  modern  architecture  secure 
public  appreciation. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  current 
(.year  is  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris, 
i Though  its  cosmopolitan  character  has  been 
[only  partially  realised,  on  account  of  the 
(abstention  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  other 
1  countries  from  joining  as  nations  in  the  show, 

) the  French  themselves  have  done  wonders,  both 
In  *h®  Yf7  of  exhlbits  and  in  the  buildings  in 
i  which  they  are  displayed.  Although  it  may  be 
.  difficult  in  every  instance  to  admire  the  details 
,  of  some  of  these  buildings  either  in  their  form 
the/r  colour,  it  is  only  right  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  unstinted  admiration  to  their  origi- 
the  acceptance  they  display  of  new 
conditions  and  new  materials,  involving  new 
forms  and  expressions.  The  domes  of  the  two 
Palaces  of.  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts,  by  M. 

1  ormige,  give  even  more  than  this.  They  satisfy 
esthetic  critical  faculties  by  their  pure  form 
land  admirable  colour,  the  latter  imparted 
J  externally  by  a  covering  of  dull  blue  and  white 
Ltaience.  The  constructive  ironwork  of  the 
buildings  is  everywhere  visible,  and  is  filled  in, 

•  not  overlaid,  by  panels  of  bright  buff  or  pinkish 
r terra-cotta,  the  ornamentation  of  which,  though 
i  it  has  necessarily  suffered  from  the  hurry  in- 
'mtparSr  ,from  such  work,  is  bold  and  clever. 

>  ihe  Eiffel  Tower,  so  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
dovers  of  old  Paris,— architects  and  the  public 
Iki  ~”7.was’  PCrbaPs>  to  many  an  agree¬ 
able  disappointment.  I  confess  it  was 
to  myself.  Its  individuality,  its  web  -  like 
jconstruction,  seemed  to  remove  it  from  all  sense 

•  ot  competition  with  its  neighbours  of  ordinary 
tdimensions  in  brick  and  stone.  They  seemed 

•  to  hold  their  own,  and  were  not  so  disconcerted 
.  by  its  neighbourhood  as  I  had  anticipated. 

erhaps  this  arose  from  the  strikingly  unusual 


and  fantastic  forms  of  the  other  Exhibition 
buildings.  As  in  many  another  less  ambitious 
fabric,  it  was  not  the  constructive  details  of  the 
tower  which  gave  dissatisfaction,  but  some  of 
the  attempts  at  decoration, — notably,  the  some¬ 
what  awkward  and  heavy  arcading  of  the  gal¬ 
leries,  which  I  think  displeases  both  in  itself 
and  in  the  way  in  which  it  breaks  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  angles  of  the  tower.  No  doubt  a 
break  in  the  sweep  at  this  point  is  desirable 
esthetically,  but  not  such  a  break,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  as  the  line  of  the  tower  has 
received  by  the  peculiar  design  of  the  gallery 
arcade.  Though  thus  confessing  a  certain  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  tower,  I  yet  feel  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  the  prospect  of  a  sister  tower 
being  erected  in  London  (cheers).  One  may 
look  with  equanimity  on  one  such  colossus  as  a 
wonder  of  the  world,  without  desiring  to  see  it 
reproduced  elsewhere.  Another  at  home  would 
not  have  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  no  such  unex¬ 
ceptional  site  for  it  could  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  this  crowded  city,  where  it  would  be  nearly 
certain  to  prejudice  the  effect  of  some  of  those 
structures  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us, 
and  which  help  to  make  London,  in  spite  of  its 
skies  of  fog  and  smoke,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  in  Europe  (applause).  Some  eye¬ 
sores  may  be  tolerated  for  their  undeniable 
public  utility,  though  needless  disfigurements, 
as  Charing-cross  station  and  bridge,  which  have 
not  certainly  improved  our  grandest  river  view ; 
but  the  threatened  tower  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  a  necessary  evil. 

In  the  matter  of  tree-transplanting  the 
Parisians  have  much  to  tell  us.  Nothing  was 
more  surprising  to  me  than  the  vigour  of  growth 
and  foliage  of  the  immense  trees  which  em¬ 
bower  the  gardens  of  the  Exhibition,  and  which 
last  winter  had  their  roots  in  other  places. 
Moreover,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  the  trees  of  Paris  are  one  of  the  city’s 
greatest  charms.  If  their  size  and  height  now 
in  some  weathers  darken  the  adjacent  houses, 
their  shade  and  beauty  attract  crowds  which 
would  not  otherwise  resort  to  the  streets  and 
boulevards  where  they  flourish ;  and  so  the  shop¬ 
keeper  perhaps  gains  more  by  the  numbers  of 
)assers-by  than  he  loses  in  diminished  daylight 
t  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  our  County 
Council,  when  they  have  time  to  consider  the 
beauty  of  London, "will  see  fit  to  ordain  that  the 
wider  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  shall  be 
graced  with  a  mode  of  decoration  at  once  the 
least  expensive  and  the  most  effective  that  can 
be  used  for  the  adornment  of  a  great  city 
(applause).  There  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful 
tree  in  existence  than  the  plane  tree,  and  no 
place  in  which  it  flourishes  better  than  in  our 
somewhat  dingy  city.  Why  should  not  London 
be  known  as  “  The  City  of  Plane  Trees  ”?  It 
.  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  trees  in  most  cases  hide  a  building  to  its 
detriment.  By  their  contrasting  forms  they 
heighten  its  effect,  and  this  not  only  in  summer 
but  in  winter  also,  when  the  curves  of  branch 
and  .  twig  form  an  admirable  foil  to  the  rigid 
stability  of  architecture  seen  through  and  above 
them. 

But  to  return  to  Paris.  To  me  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  a  gallery, 
or  rather  a  pair  of  galleries,  which  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  part  of  this  year’s  show ;  pro¬ 
bably  they  would  not  have  been  included  among 
the  number  of  places  to  which  my  jury-button 
was  an  l- open,  sesame,” had  not  one  of  them  con¬ 
tained  the  Exposition  Rctrospectif  of  French 
art- workmanship,  a  collection  of  both  gold-  and 
black-  smith’s  work  such  as  has  surely  never 
been  brought  together  before.  This  most 
precious  collection  was  exhibited  in  the  covered 
gallery  forming  the  western  wing  of  the 
Trocadero  Palace.  But  it  is  not  of  this  loan 
collection  of  masterpieces  in  metal-work  that  I 
would  now  invite  attention,  but  to  the  museum 
of  architectural  sculpture,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  east  gallery,  and  which  appears  to 
be  destined  ultimately  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
western  also,  for  across  both  galleries,  at 
regular  intervals,  are  erected  the  fac-similes  in 
plaster  of  the  grand  stone  portals  of  Charenton, 
Beauvais,  Nancy,  Vezelay,  Chartres,  Clermont, 
Moissac,  Saint-Gilles,  Toulouse,  and  that  of  the 
Grosse-Horloge  at  Rouen  among  other  examples. 
Through  these  portals  the  visitor  passes.  The 
eastern  gallery  is  completely  furnished  already 
with  casts  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the 
way  of  architectural  sculpture  in  France  from 
Gallo  -  Roman  times  to  the  Renaissance, 
while  occasionally,  side  by  side  (with  apparent 
intention),  are  placed  casts  of  sculpture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  or  from  different  provinces  when  it 


seems  specially  interesting  to  invite  compari¬ 
son,  showing  at  a  glance  not  only  the  differences 
arising  from  lapse  of  time,  but  in  contemporary 
art,  between  one  province  and  another ;  for, 
according  to  Viollet-le-Duc,  there  were  twelve 
distinct  schools  in  France  alone  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  clear  that  this  most  fascinating 
collection  owes  much,  if  not  everything,  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  learning  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  and 
to  the  veneration  in  which  his  name  is  held  by 
those  who  knew  him  and  who  can  appreciate 
his  value.  To  do  him  honour  the  Museum  of 
French  Sculpture  was  instituted,  on  the  lines 
which  he  himself  had  indicated,  to  show  the 
country’s  gratitude  to  the  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  during  forty  years  “  raised  up,  re¬ 
stored,  brought  back  to  life  and  light,"  by  his 
labours  and  his  genius,  the  incomparable  his¬ 
torical  monuments  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
France  (applause.)  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  eastern  gallery  is  a  vast  apartment,  the 
Salle  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  which  are  hung  some  of 
his  water-colour  plans  and  elevations  of  moun¬ 
tain  structure, — more  marvellous,  I  think,  than 
even  his  delineations  of  architecture ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  in  portfolios,  an  exhaustless  store  of 
studies,  sketches,  and  cartoons  from  his  facile 
pencil,  with  the  manner  and  perfection  of  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted. 

It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  hope  that  our  Go¬ 
vernment  will  imitate  the  example  set  them  in 
France,  and  give  us  the  advantage  of  a  similar 
educational  museum  on  this  side  the  water, 
especially  as  we  have  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  two  galleries  which  contain  a  variety  of 
plaster  copies  of  celebrated  monuments.  I  would, 
therefore,  strongly  commend  the  Galleries  of 
Comparative  Sculpture  at  the  Trocad6ro  to  the 
notice  of  the  English  student.  He  can  there 
draw  under  cover,  and  without  molestation, 
from  morning  till  night  ;  and  he  can  there 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  comparison,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  when  his  models  are,  it  may  be,  hundreds 
of  miles  apart.  He  can  there  consider  the  type 
of  ornament  most  likely  to  subserve  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  architecture  of  the  future, 
whether  natural  or  conventional,  and  speculate 
on  the  possibility  of  the  more  archaic  forms 
offering  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  student 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  brings  me  to  another  subject  for  our 
consideration,  to  which  I  alluded  last  year,  also 
associated  with  Paris,  and  which,  I  think,  might 
be  greatly  assisted  if  due  advantage  were  taken 
of  all  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  museum 
by  the  thoughtful  student.  M.  Cesar  Daly  gave 
us,  at  the  International  Conference  in  June,  an 
eloquent  address  on  the  subject  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  all,  which  he  calls  “  Les  llautes- 
ICtudes  d’Architecture.”  He  said  that  architec¬ 
ture  more  than  any  other  art  required  studies  of 
a  various  and  elevated  character,  and  not  only  a 
profoundly  learned  and  philosophic  conception 
of  the  past  but  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
present,  of  their  relation  to  this  past,  with  fore¬ 
sight  into  the  tendencies  of  the  future.  The 
end  he  would  set  before  us  is  to  penetrate  the 
future  of  our  art — not  ignorantly,  but  by  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  relation  which  its  con¬ 
temporary  architecture  has  borne  to  the  social, 
religious,  and  political  life  of  the  past.  In 
times  like  the  present,  when  we  may  be  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  transition  socially,  politically, 
and  religiously,  we  cannot  expect  a  strong  and 
united  architectural  expression, — nor  do  we  find 
We  belong  to  diverse  schools,  classical. 
Gothic,  scientific  or  rationalistic,  and  finally 
eclectic,  in  which  each  individual  borrows 
from  Antiquity  or  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
East  or  West,  the  North  or  the  South,  from 
every  age  and  every  country,  what  pleases- 
his  own  fancy.  This  eclecticism,  this  indi¬ 
vidualism,  is  hateful  to  M.  Daly,  and  he  would 
have  those  among  us  who  are  fitted  for  the  task 
prepare  the  way,  by  a  philosophical  study  of 
the  relation  of  architecture  to  life  in  the  past, 
for  an  enlightened  and  earnest  practice  of  it  in 
the  future.  This  would  be  to  put  our  knowledge 
and  admiration  of  the  past  to  noble  use;  it 
would  convert  us  from  mere  archeologists  into 
benefactors  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations.  We  should  then  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  in  bygone  art  was 
based  on  constant  laws  and  applicable  to  our 
own  work  and  to  all  time,  and  what  was 
ephemeral  in  its  nature,  begotten  of  a  state  of 
society  or  religion  past,  and  never  to  be  resus¬ 
citated,  and  with  which,  therefore,  we  as 
practical  artists  have  no  further  concern.  I 
confess  I  entirely  sympathise  with  M.  Daly  in 
his  enthusiasm  on  this  subject,  and  hope  that 
his  earnest  appeal  may  not  be  made  in  vain,  but 
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that  the  more  learned  among  us  may  apply 
themselves  to  studies  from  which  so  much  may 
be  hoped.  The  habit  of  analysis  recommended 
by  Mr.  Appleton  is  his  admirable  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Architectural  Association  last 
year* * * §  would  tend  in  this  direction,  and  would 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  for  the 
“  Hautes- Htudes  ”  so  eloquently  advocated  by 
M.  Daly. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  his  excellent  address 
as  President  for  this  Session  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association-)-  has  also  treated  very  fully 
the  great  subject,  annually  becoming  more 
urgent  and  irrepressible,  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  (applause).  He  maintained  that  the  time 
had  no  w  come  when  the  Institute  and  the  body 
he  represents  should  work  together  more  than 
they  have  yet  done,  to  effect  this  their  common 
object, — to  prepare  for  examinations  as  well  as 
hold  them, — and  he  instanced  the  desire  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Street,  in  the  powerful 
address  delivered  from  this  chair,  J  that  the  two 
bodies  should  be  drawn  closer  together.  I  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Stokes’s  utterances  on  this  point 
to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Association,  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  the  senior  and  representative 
body  of  the  architectural  profession  will  do 
wisely,  if  the  way  can  be  made  clear,  to 
give  substantial  help  to  those  who,  during  a 
long  and  prosperous  period,  have  shown  an 
earnest  determination  to  help  themselves. 
There  has  also  been  a  proposal,  to  which  Mr. 
Stokes  alluded,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
public  for  a  large  sum  to  establish  and  endow  a 
college  for  the  systematic  study  of  architecture^ 
Those  in  favour  of  the  proposal  seem  to  think 
that  not  enough  is  done  for  the  student,  and 
that  he  is  left  too  much  to  his  own  devices. 
When,  in  my  address  at  the  opening  of  our  last 
session, ||  I  compared  what  is  now  done  for  the 
earnest  student  with  what  was  done  for  him 
only  a  generation  ago,  I  confess  I  was  hardly 
prepared  for  such  a  suggestion.  It  is  possible 
that  many  who  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to 
know  what  educational  advantages  they  possess, 
have  hardly  gone  to  the  trouble  of  realising 
them.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion  of  briefly  enumerating  some  of 
them. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  single  or  complete 
and  unalterable  course  of  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  apart  from  the  practical  knowledge  the 
student  may  acquire  in  the  office  of  his  master. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  to  be  regretted.  You  have 
heard  me  read  the  opinion  of  the  English  system 
(or  want  of  system)  expressed  by  the  German 
onlooker.  It  is  better  not  to  be  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould, — in  fact,  as  artists,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  not  be  so  (hear,  hear). 
There  are  certain  matters,  however,  that  all 
architects  must  be  versed  in,  if  they  are  to  do 
their  work  with  ease  to  themselves  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  their  employers.  Let  us  see  how  these 
essentials  are  to  be  secured  ;  what  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  will  aid  the  student  in  his  search 
after  knowledge.  To  begin  with  this  Institute, 
which  is  not,  and  was  never  intended  to  be,  a 
teaching  body.  It  holds  no  classes,  and  gives 
no  formal  instruction.  It  has  no  professors,  as 
such,  upon  its  staff.  At  the  same  time  it  does 
definitely  promote  and  encourage,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  it  “  furthers  ”  the  syste¬ 
matic  education  of  the  young  architect, — (1) 
by  its  system  of  examinations  ;  (2)  by  its 
annual  prizes  and  awards ;  and  (3)  by  its  library 
(applause). 

In  the  first  place,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  admits  no  architect  or 
architect-student  to  the  position  of  Associate 
(A.R.I.E.A.)  until  he  has  satisfied  its  Board  of 
Examiners  that  he  has  acquired  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  education  in  design,  construction,  the 
nature  of  materials,  sanitary  science,  the  general 
history  of  the  art,  the  characteristics  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  styles,  and  the  methods  of  modern  practice. 
By  the  syllabus  issued  to  persons  intending  to 
prepare  for  these  Examinations  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  are  careful  not  only  to  point  out 
to  the  student  the  outline  and  scope  of  the 
subjects  with  which  he  has  to  make  himself 
conversant,  but  also  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  chief  literary  and  artistic  works  he  should 
consult,  to  the  buildings  he  should  visit,  and  to 
the  method  in  which  he  should  pursue  his 

*  Printed  in  the  2 Builder  for  October  27.  1888. 
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studies.  The  Examination  he  has  to  undergo 
is  a  searching  one,  both  graphic  and  oral, 
extending  over  many  days,  conducted  under 
strict  scrutiny,  either  here  in  the  rooms 
of  this  Institute,  or  in  one  of  the  chief  non¬ 
metropolitan  cities  where  local  societies  allied 
to  this  Institute  lend  us  their  valuable  aid  for 
the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  Council  have  now 
put  in  force  a  scheme  for  three  Examinations 
following  each  other  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years, — a  scheme  which  during  the  past 
session  was  submitted  to  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  Institute,  The  first  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  examinations  (the  preliminary)  is  to 
test  the  general  knowledge  of  aspirants  about 
to  enter  the  profession,  thus  setting  a  standard, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  examination  being 
known  beforehand,  directing  education  into 
channels  likely  to  be  specially  useful.  Being 
then,  at  the  commencement  of  his  pupilage, 
admitted  a  Probationer  by  the  passing  of  this 
first  Examination,  his  studies  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  in  the  office,  at  home,  and  at  the 
Architectural  Association,  instead  of  being 
desultory,  will  be  guided  by  the  programme  of 
the  Intermediate  Examination,  an  Examina¬ 
tion  which,  by  means  of  testimonies  of 
study  and  drawings  to  be  submitted,  will 
prove  that  the  student  has  been  diligent 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  pupilage,  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  at  least  an  effi¬ 
cient  draughtsman,  while  the  Examination 
itself  will  test  liis  acquaintance  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  and  practice  of  architecture 
both  as  a  science  and  an  art.  These  two,  the 
Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations, 
will  enable  the  student  with  more  ease  than 
hitherto  to  prepare  for  the  Final  one,  qualifying 
for  candidature  as  Associate  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  after  two  or  three 
years’  further  study.  By  this  time  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  completed  his  term  of  pupilage  and 
passed  a  further  period  in  some  other  office  so  as 
to  see  variety  of  practice.  It  is  believed  that 
these  three  steps  or  divisions  will  make  the 
Final  Examination  of  greater  value,  and,  while 
still  avoiding  the  groove  of  an  academic  course, 
be  a  more  absolute  teBt  of  competency  than  the 
single  Examination  hitherto  held.  Here, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  forestall  the 
Report  of  our  Board  of  Examiners,  and  inform 
you  that  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations  to 
be  held  this  month  in  London  and  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  107  candidates  have 
been  admitted  (applause):  and  of  these,  forty- 
one,  having  been  declared  exempt,  are  already 
registered  as  Probationers  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Secondly,  the  student  is  incited  to  effort  by 
prizes  offered  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  some  pre¬ 
scribed  style  or  for  some  special  purpose ;  and 
for  the  best  essays  on  given  subjects.  Also  by 
travelling  studentships,  the  winners  of  which 
have,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  respective 
studentships,  to  submit  illustrated  memoirs  on 
on  modern  architecture  abroad  and  modern 
practical  subjects  generally ;  studies  of  colour 
and  decoration  ;  and  measured  drawings  of  cele¬ 
brated  buildings  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of 
these  are  of  considerable  value,  and  all  are  open 
to  students,  from  whatever  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  they  may  present  themselves,  with,  in 
most  cases,  a  stipulation  as  to  age.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  drawings  submitted  for  these 
prizes  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  travelling 
students  is  held  annually,  and  this,  I  venture  to 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  educational 
work. 

Thirdly,  the  Library  is  open  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  the  Association, 
but  to  all  bond,- fide  students  of  architecture. 
The  Institute  offers  them  access  to  all  the  more 
famous  books  on  our  art,  and  to  all  the  smaller 
educational  treatises  on  architecture,  and  allows 
the  students  not  only  to  consult  them  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  but,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  take  some  of  them  away  for 
home  perusal. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  the 
architectural  student  can,  on  certain  evenings 
of  the  week,  design  a  building  or  part  of  a 
building  under  the  direct  supervision  and  in¬ 
struction  of  architect-members  of  that  body, 
who  attend  in  rotation  as  visitors  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  prescribe  the  subjects  on  which  the 
students  are  to  exercise  their  powers.  The  de¬ 
signs  thus  prepared,  or  certain  of  them,  are  put 
in  competition  for  Academy  prizes,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  two  travelling  student¬ 
ships,  one  of  60Z.  for  the  study  of  English  archi¬ 
tecture,  another  of  200£.  for  foreign  travel,  given 
in  alternate  years.  Probationers  are  required 


to  draw  a  subject  or  two  from  memory  only, 
which  I  regard  as  a  most  valuable  exercise. 
The  students  have  many  privileges,  not  the 
least  being  access  to  the  splendid  library  of  the 
Academy,  and  attendance  at  certain  courses  of 
lectures  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Then  there  are  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  at  King’s- 
College ;  the  three  courses  on  Architecture,  as 
an  Art,  as  a  Science,  and  as  Modern  Practice,, 
held  by  Professor  Roger  Smith  at  University 
College  ;  the  classes  on  Scientific  Masonry  and 
Applied  Geometry  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute.  There  are  also  the  pupil- 
rooms  or  studios  of  those  private  gentlemen 
who  of  recent  years  have  begun  with  much 
success  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
for  (and  can  afford)  a  more  personal  attention 
than  can  be  given  by  a  professor  to  a  large 
class,  or  by  the  visitors  to  tbe  Architectural 
Association  classes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  set  forth- 
that  the  student  of  architecture  need  not  now 
be  under  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is 
the  least  he  ought  to  know,  nor  how  he  can,, 
with  diligence,  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge. 
Familiarity  with  the  practical  work  of  carrying 
out  a  building  will  be  obtained  in  the  office  of  . 
the  master  whose  pupil  he  is,  and  original  de¬ 
sign  can  be  practised  at  home,  in  the  schools  of'( 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  classes  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  or  elsewhere.  What  seems 
to  me  to  be  wanted  now,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  the  self-denial  and  enthusiasm  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  fully  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  and  privileges  at  his 
disposal. 

I  have  described  most  of  the  advantages- 
which  a  student  in  London  can  enjoy  if  he 
choose,  but  I  have  said  little  yet  about  the 
methods  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  which  have  had,  in  my 
opinion,  remarkable  results, — results  which,,, 
like  many  other  great  things  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  been  due  principally  to  voluntary 
effort.  The  Architectural  Association  has  been 
a  great  success,  and  it  is  still  so  much  a  success- 
that  I  hope  every  one  of  the  non-Metropolitan 
Societies  allied  to  the  Institute  will  soon  have 
connected  with  it  an  Association  of  juniors,, 
similarly  constituted,  and  doing  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  work  (hear,  hear).  Without  such  teach¬ 
ing  bodies  to  feed  a  professional  Society,  not 
only  education  languishes,  but  the  Society  itself, 
may  die  of  inanition,  for  I  cannot  refrain  from 
recording  an  impression  that  the  great  progress 
which  has  attended  the  Institute  during  th& 
last  few  years  has  been  largely  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  the  junior  body,  fostered  as  they 
are  by  the  close  and  cordial  relations  existing 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Association 
(cheers).  In  urging  upon  the  allied  societies- 
the  desirability  of  organising,  or  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  cases  of  developing,  classes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  their  juniors,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better 
than  offer  them  as  a  model  the  methods  of 
mutual  instruction  so  long  successfully  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Architectural  Association  of  Lon¬ 
don.  i 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  quite  understand  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Association  labours, 
aggravated  as  they  must  be  by  the  increased 
obligations  entailed  upon  its  committees  and 
officers  from  the  development  of  our  Examina¬ 
tions,  followed  as  they  now  are  by  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  successful  candidates  as  Probationers, 
Students,  and  Associates  of  the  Institute.  The 
chief  cause  of  complaint,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
the  many  classes  held  by  the  Association  are 
not  so  well  attended  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and, 
after  reading  the  Report  of  the  Association 
Committee  for  the  past  session,  I  have  been 
induced  to  think  that  too  much  is  attempted, 
considering  the  comparatively  limited  time 
which  can  be  given  to  each  subject  by  students- 
who  are  occupied  most  of  the  day  in  their 
masters’  offices,  and  by  members  of  committees' 
and  visitors,  who  have  their  own  business  to- 
attend  to.  Omitting  all  mention  of  the  classes 
composing  the  elementary  division,  I  find  that 
the  advanced  division  consists  of  at  least  nine 
classes  of  instruction  with  six  courses  of 
lectures,  carried  on  by  voluntary  labour,  chiefly 
honorary  or  gratuitous.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  elder  workers  at  present 
taking  part  in  the  educational  labours  of  the 
Association  should  ask  virtually  for  a  re-con-r 
sideration  of  the  method  in  vogue,  should  appeal 
in  fact  for  the  opinion  of  the  senior  body, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  its  help;  while  others 
cry  out  in  the  wilderness  for  a  college  to  be 
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so  much  beauty  and  originality,  it  would  be  to 
say  that  in  my  humble  judgment  the  detail  is  a 
trifle  too  delicate  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  smoke- 
begrimed  city,  though  on  that  matter  of  detail 
I  would  >not  now  insist ;  but  rather  on  this,  that 
if  we  all  as  architects  gave  the  same  amount  of 
loving  attention  to  our  work  that  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  this,  and  brought  the  same  inventive 
.genius  into  play,  we  should  not  long  have  to 
wait  for  an  appreciative  public  (hear,  hear). 
We  hear  the  complaint  raised  in  all  quarters  that 
the  public  cares  nothing  for  our  art,  and  the 
way  in  which  our  buildings  are  sometimes 
treated  bears  witness  to  this ;  but  are  we  sure 
that  the  fault  does  not,  in  some  measure,  rest 
with  ourselves?  Do  our  buildings  tell  their 
•own  story  with  sufficient  distinctness,  are  their 
details  always  designed  to  suit  the  materials 
■employed,  and  is  the  ornamentation  the  product 
of  our  own  invention  ?  The  consideration  we 
receive  may  not  equal  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  merits  of  our  art,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  some  cases.  Indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  a 
citizen  of  Birmingham  that  for  his  part  he  did 
not  care  for  the  building  I  have  just  singled  out 
"for  commendation,  nor  did  he  think  it  had 
created  much  enthusiasm  among  those  for  whom 
•it  is  intended !  (laughter).  It  will  be  a  work  of 
time  to  awaken  an  interest  in  our  art ;  but  I  do 
most  certainly  believe  that  public  interest  will 
be  aroused  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  if 
we  strive  to  be  more  inventive,  when  invention 
is  required,  and  determine  that  everything  we 
-do  shall  be  of  our  best. 

My  impression,  moreover,  is  that  we  are 
sorely  advancing.  The  education  of  our 
students  is  now  based  on  something  of  a 
system,  and  we  see  among  the  productions  of 
some  amongst  us  a  true  artistic  sense  of  the 
beautiful  overlaying  a  desire  for  the  fitness  of 
•their  work  as  means  to  a  useful  end.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  higher 
tone  in  the  profession,  when  the  necessity  for 
clean-handedness  was  more  generally  under¬ 
stood.  The  regret  everywhere  felt  among  us 
•if  a  member  of  our  body  forgets  or  disre¬ 
gards  his  obligations  in  this  respect  is  to  me 
a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  I 
think,  therefore,  we  may  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  future  of  the  profession.  Its  progress  under 
its  altered  circumstances  during  the  next  few 
■years  will  be  watched  by  many  of  us  with 
interest,  and  with  a  few,  perhaps,  with  some 
anxiety  also,  lest  any  part  of  the  new  machinery 
should  fail  to  work  quite  smoothly.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  we  have  happily  those  who 
■devised  it  at  hand  to  set  it  right.  A  natural  fear 
may,  of  course,  linger,  lest  the  inventive  artistic 
faculties  which  every  architect  must  possess  in 
some  degree  should  not  have  free  play  in  the 
course  of  our  examinations;  but  if  this  is 
guarded  against  by  the  present  system  I  see 
nothing  to  prevent  our  noble  profession 
achieving  in  the  near  future  great  results. 


.  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  address,  said  (—Gentlemen, — I  feel 
■it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  undertake  the 
pleasing  duty  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
cur  distinguished  President  for  the  able  address 
we  have  just  heard.  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
listened  to  it  must  have  done  so  with  very  great 
interest  and  pleasure.  A  good  deal  of  the 
subject-matter  which  we  have  just  heard  must 
give  us  ample  food  for  reflection  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  I  think  that  the  President  has 
shown  us  that  we  have  great  grounds  for  satis¬ 
faction  and  for  hopefulness  (applause).  He  has 
shown  us  that  we  have  a  very  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ing  prospect  for  the  future,  and  the  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  first 
year  of  his  tenure  of  office  will,  I  think,  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  record  of  any 
year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute. 
Amongst  the  interesting  subjects  to  which  he 
'has  referred,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and 
the_  one  which  we  can  view  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  is  the  subject  of  the  Examinations. 
These  have  met  with  a  degree  of  success  which 
far  exceeds  any  reasonable  expectations  which 
could  have  been  made  of  the  results  possible  in 
so  short  a  time.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
that  success  is  due  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  thought  out,  the  machinery  prepared 
and  organised,  and  the  Examinations  con¬ 
ducted,  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  with  untiring  energy  to 
the  work,  and  to  whom  the  profession  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  (applause).  With 
■regard  to  professional  education,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  our  President  raising  a  note  of 


warning  against  too  hastily  abandoning  our 
English  system,  —  or,  as  he  said,  want  of 
system, — which  has  been  going  on  for  so  long, 
in  favour  of  new  ideas  and  methods  borrowed 
from  Continental  sources.  I  think  with  him 
and  many  others  that  a  too-hasty  launching  on 
that  course  of  innovation  may  land  us  possibly 
in  evils  greater  than  those  we  wish  to  correct 
(hear,  hear).  We  all  recognise  that  evils  exist, 
but  I  myself,  and  many  others,  think  they  may 
be  remedied  by  slower  and  gentler  means 
(applause).  This  is  not  an  occasion  which  I 
should  choose  to  mention  any  matter  per¬ 
sonal  to  myself,  but  I  feel  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  a  point 
mentioned  by  the  President,  viz.,  the  honour 
which  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me  (applause).  The  President  mentioned  it  in 
a  most  kindly  and  generous  manner,  as  he  was 
sure  to  do ;  but,  Gentlemen,  when  I  consider 
the  many  important  and  beautiful  works  which 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the  high  services  to 
art  rendered  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  others 
whose  names  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me 
to  mention,  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply  and 
regretfully  how  very  insignificant  are  my  own 
qualifications  to  distinction  in  this  respect 
(“  No,  no  !  ”).  I  may,  say,  however,  without 
vanity,  that  I  have  a  great  love  for  my  art,  and 
a  great  regard  for  the  noble  calling  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong— (applause)— and  if  I 
might  venture  to  think  that  in  that  respect 
you  may  consider  me  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
being  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  I  should  feel  a  satisfaction  without  which 
the  honour  would  be  but  an  empty  one 
(applause). 

Colonel  Edis,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  complimented  the  President  on  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
the  subjects  touched  upon.  He  was  glad  the 
President  was  not  in  any  sense  inclined  to 
favour  any  college,  whether  Heaven-sent  or 
otherwise,  because  the  art  of  this  day  and 
generation  in  England  must  attribute  its 
success  to  the  individuals  who  had  carried  it 
out.  If  people  were  more  unbiassed  by  the 
narrowness  which  led  them  to  admire  everything 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  they  would 
acknowledge  at  once  that  this  London  of  ours 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the 
world. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  (—Gentlemen,  I 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  and 
Colonel  Edis  for  their  kind  and  too  flattering 
words,  and  to  you  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  responded  to  them.  I  feel  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  making  so  much  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  student  (“  No,  no !  ”).  But 
my  remarks  were  not  intended  so  much  for  your 
eyes  as  for  those  students  who  may  by  chance 
see  my  address.  I  should  like  also  to  endorse 
what  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  said  about  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Educational  Committee  for  the  exer¬ 
tions  they  have  made,  and  which  have  been  so 
eminently  successful.  Of  course,  the  fact  of 
those  exertions  having  been  made  during  the 
year  of  my  presidency  is  a  mere  accident.  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  had  much  or 
anything  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  though  I  feel  very  proud  to  have 
been  your  President  at  the  time  when  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  successful  issue  (applause). 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Society  of  Arts  — The  opening  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  20,  when  an  address  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  C.B.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Council.  The  papers  fixed  for  reading 
at  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings  before 
Christmas  are  as  follows: — November  27,  “Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools,”  by  Dr.  J.  Hall  Gladstone,  F.R.S.  On 
this  occasion  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  will  take  the  chair.  December  4,  “Rabies 
and  its  Prevention,”  by  Armand  Ruffer,  M.D. 
December  11,  “The  Paris  Exhibition,”  by  H. 
Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen,  K  C.B.,  will  preside. 
December  18,  “  London  Sewage,”  by  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh.— Mr. 

Biiton  Riviere’s  presidential  address  in  the 
Section  of  Painting  at  the  Edinburgh  Art 
Congress  is  again  unavoidably  held  over. 
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DESIGN  FOR  NEW  FAQADE  FOR  MILAN 
CATHEDRAL. 

HE  accompanying  view  shows  the  pro¬ 
posed  rebuilding  of  the  white  marble 
faqade  of  the  celebrated  Duomo,  it 
being  one  of  the  fourteen  premiated  designs  in 
the  late  international  competition,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal. 
The  original  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  this  year. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  style  of 
this  design  was  not  sufficiently  in  accord  with 
the  existing  architecture  and  its  detail,  an 
opinion  to  which  the  author  of  this  design  is 
disposed  to  give  a  qualified  assent.  It  was 
thought  by  him  desirable  to  avoid  the  endless 
repetition  on  all  sides  of  the  fussy,  intricate, 
and  incongruous  details  of  the  general  struc¬ 
ture.  All  other  good  examples  of  cathedral 
architecture  have,  for  main  fronts,  separate 
character  of  their  own,  original  and  distinct 
from  their  other  fronts,  without  being  out  of 
harmony  therewith. 

The  accepted  design  has  certainly  the  merit 
of  full  accordance  and  similarity  with  the 
present  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  re¬ 
markably  like  the  front  now  condemned — the 
great  sprawling,  depressed  gable — flat,  unbroken 
front,  stiff  tracery  and  attenuated  pinnacles  are 
reproduced  here.  Remove  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  doors  and  windows  of  the  present  faqade , 
and  by  the  substitution  of  Gothic  ditto,  a  very 
creditable  faqade  would  result,  at  an  extremely 
moderate  expenditure.  D.  Bbade. 


THE  LADIES’  RESIDENTIAL  CHAMBERS, 
CHENIES-STREET. 

These  chambers  have  been  built  by  a  com¬ 
pany  formed  to  provide  better  accommodation 
in  the  way  of  residences  for  educated  women 
of  limited  means  living  in  London  and  earning 
their  own  livelihood.  The  building  consists  of 
two,  three,  and  four-roomed  self-contained  flats, 
each  complete  in  itself,  including  a  scullery, 
and,  in  the  larger  sets,  a  kitchen,  a  w.c.,  dust- 
shoot,  larder,  cupboard,  coal-bunker,  &c.  The 
entrance  in  Chenies-street  leads  to  a  hall  and 
spacious  stone  staircase,  both  lined  to  a  height 
of  about  5  ft.  with  glazed  pattern  tiles ;  from 
the  landings  the  different  sets  open  on  each 
floor. 

On  the  basement  floor  is  a  “  common  room  ” 
or  club-room,  where  meals  are  served  to  the 
tenants  at  moderate  prices,  and  attached  to  this 
is  a  capitally-appointed  kitchen. 

For  sound-deadening  and  fireproofing  pur¬ 
poses  the  whole  of  the  ceilings  and  many  of  the 
walls  are  lined  with  silicate  cotton  and  plaster 
slabs  on  Mr.  R.  W.  Hitchins's  system. 

Externally  the  building  is  faced  with  red 
brick,  with  Portland  stone  for  the  quoins, 
cornices,  doorway,  &c. 

The  general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Brass  k  Son  ;  Messrs.  Wenham  &  Waters, 
of  Croydon,  doing  all  the  internal  plumbing,  gas¬ 
fitting,  and  bells ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Elsley  the 
wrought-iron  railings  and  the  grates  through¬ 
out,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  which 
was  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


PROJECT  FOR  WINDOW,  CHESTERFIELD 
CHURCH. 

The  general  idea  of  this  design  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Te  Deum.  At  the  bottom,  in  the 
centre,  is  the  Crucifixion,  flanked  by  Adoring 
Angels ;  and  on  one  side  the  Nativity  and  the 
Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  on  the  other  side  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Above  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  is  Our  Lord  in  Glory,  his  throne  supported 
by  Cherubim  and  surrounded  by  a  rainbow.  At 
one  side,  Apostles  and  Prophets  ;  at  the  other, 
Martyrs  and  the  Holy  Church.  Adoring  Angels 
close  the  subject  on  each  side.  Above  Our 
Lord,  in  the  tracery,  Angels  with  censers,  offer¬ 
ing  the  “  prayers  of  the  Saints  ”  and  palms  of 
victory.  Above  the  three  lights  on  each  side, 
the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  and  Cherubim. 
The  colour  is  largely  composed  of  varied  rubies 
and  dark  blue,  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
varied  whites  and  stains,  which  experience 
teaches  is  always  a  successful  combination  for 
a  large  window.  Unfortunately  the  camera 
reverses  these  contrasts  to  a  great  extent ;  for 
instance,  the  Cherubim  in  the  Ascension  are 
pale  ruby  on  a  dark-green  blue,  and  the  hills 
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with  great  richness  and  force  of  colour.  The 
paintings  will  be  executed  on  large  panels  of 
fibrous  plaster,  which  will  then  be  attached  to 
the  walls  and  finished  in  place.  Those  parts  of 
the  walls  and  piers  not  covered  by  these  groups 
will  be  decorated  from  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  de¬ 
signs  in  colour  to  harmonise  with  the  figure- 
subjects.  The  Hall  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
MacFarlane,  of  Hornsey-road,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Hoole, 
architect. 


HONOLULU  CATHEDRAL. 

Last  week  we  published  a  double-page  view 
of  the  west  front  of  this  cathedral,  which  is  now 
being  erected  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Carpenter  k  Ingelow,  architects. 

The  accompanying  plan,  which  was  sent  too 
late  for  publication  at  the  time,  was  prepared  to 
show  the  church  in  its  completed  state,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  the  work  has  been  or  is 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  it.  Only 
the  plan  of  the  church  itself  is  here  given. 
The  chapter-house,  sacristy,  vestries,  cloister, 
and  other  buildings  usually  annexed  to  a  cathe¬ 
dral  would  be  placed  on  the  north  side  ;  but  all 
these  are  left  to  the  future. 


Cottages ,  Little  Suffolh-street,  Southwark :  Plan. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANGLES  AND 
TERMINAL  FEATURES.* 


below  a  green  of  the  same  tone  as  the  sky.  In 
the  photo-lithograph  the  cherubs  and  the  hills 
come  out  dark,  and  the  sky  light.  The  great 
variety  in  the  canopies  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  make  the  window  a  whole  by  carrying  the 
colour  across  the  transom  in  large  patches,  the 
ground  of  the  lights  being  alternately  ruby  and 
blue.  The  plate  is  reproduced  from  a  colour 
sketch  of  the  same  size,  which  was  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 

F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


COTTAGES  AT  LITTLE  SUFFOLK-STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Separate  cottages  are  greatly  preferred  by 
the  working  class  to  sets  of  rooms  in  a  block  of 
industrial  dwellings,  where  the  inmates  are 
very  much  thrown  together  on  public  stair¬ 
cases,  &c.  Some  small  houses  having  been 
removed  in  little  SufEolk  -  street,  Southwark, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  building  cottages, 
which  have  been  planned  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  site  for  trees  and 
seats,  upon  which  the  front  windows  of  the 
cottages  look  out,  while  each  cottage  has  its 
own  yard  in  rear,  containing  wash  -  house, 
w.c.,  &c.  Messrs.  Macfarlane  Bros.,  of 

Hornsey-road,  have  carried  out  these  cottages, 
which  are  now  occupied,  and  are  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who  collects 
the  rents  for  the  owner,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  V.  I 
Bastow.  Red  brick  has  been  employed  for  the  * 
walls  of  the  ground  story,  the  upper  floors 


being  either  rough-cast  or  tile-hung.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  red  tiles,  and  lead  quarry 
glazing  has  been  used  in  the  windows.  Mr.  E. 
Hoole,  architect,  has  designed  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  these  buildings. 


RED  CROSS  HALL,  SOUTHWARK. 

Red  Cross  Hall,  which  adjoins  a  public 
garden  between  Red  Cross-street  and  White 
Cross-street,  Southwark,  has  been  built  for  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  and  a  body  of  trustees,  who  have 
also  laid  out  the  garden.  Both  hall  and  garden 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  a 
number  of  adjoining  industrial  dwellings  and 
cottages,  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sion  are  the  ground  landlords.  The  hall  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  being  reading-room, 
gymnasium,  and  concert-room  by  turns.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  hall  are  club-room,  committee-room, 
and  caretaker’s  rooms.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  de¬ 
corations  will,  when  complete,  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  Red  Cross  Hall.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  taken  from  deeds  of  heroism  in  the 
daily  life  of  ordinary  people,  and  are  not  fanciful, 
but  are  records  of  real  occurrences.  Among  the 
subjects  will  be  seen  Alice  Ayres,  the  nursemaid, 
a  local  heroine,  rescuing  her  master’s  children 
from  the  flames,  in  which  she  herself  perished. 
Another  panel  will  represent  the  navvy  who 
removed  a  fallen  mass  of  rock  from  the  rails, 
but  was  himself  struck  down  by  the  train  he 
had  saved.  Ten  subjects  of  this  kind  will  be 
treated  in  a  very  striking  and  decorative  manner, 


When  the  design  of  a  building  ceases  to 
depend  for  its  effect  solely  upon  the  grouping 
of  the  parts  and  features,  or  upon  their  propor¬ 
tions  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
adding  something  in  the  way  of  ornament,  or  of 
modifying  form  to  produce  an  ornamental 
effect,  certain  parts  of  the  building  imme¬ 
diately  offer  themselves  for  treatment.  Of 
these  parts  the  angles  are  sure  to  be  among  the 
most  prominent.  They  are  the  terminations  of 
the  several  faces,  and,  which  is  more  important, 
two  of  them  must,  in  every  view,  form  the  ter¬ 
minating  features  of  the  whole  composition ; 
they  are,  too,  the  points  at  which,  if  a  change  of 
architectural  treatment  is  required,  that  change 
must  be  made.  An  angle  is  generally  even 
more  important  than  the  middle  of  any  front, 
for  while  the  latter  is  important  to  one  face  of 
the  building  only,  the  treatment  of  the  angles 
affects  the  whole. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  the  angle  of  a 
building  requires  strengthening  —  apparent 
strengthening,  that  is,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is,  in  many  buildings,  one  of  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  walls.  This  want  is 
greater  if  the  walls  are  much  cut  into  by 
large  windows  that  appear  to  destroy  the 
horizontal  tie,  and  again  greater  if  they  are 
practically  reduced  to  a  series  of  piers,  as  in 
many  buildings  for  business  purposes,  where 
light  is  of  extreme  importance ;  and  it  becomes 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  1st  inst.,  aa 
elsewhere  mentioned. 
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a  practical  necessity  if  the  walls  are  cut  into  by 
arches  having  an  outward  thrust. 

But  in  the  simplest  case  of  a  building  with 
plain  walls,  broken  only  by  ordinary  windows, 
there  is  an  immense  msthetic  advantage  in  any 
arrangement  which  gives,  or  seems  to  give,  to 
its  angles  a  stability  sufficient  to  hold  up  the 
mass  between  them — or  at  least  to  assist  it  to 
hold  itself  up.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  without  some  such  arrangement  a 
building  looks  as  if  it  would  fall ;  it  does  not  do 
so  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
building  looks  as  if  it  might  fall,  and  that  sturdy- 
looking  angles  seem  as  if  they  would  help  to 
hold  it  up,  and  therefore  add  an  element  of 
apparent  stability  to  the  structure,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Another  common  saying  is  that  the  angles  of 
a  building  require  to  be  emphasised.  Whether 
or  no  this  dogma  is  to  be  accepted  depends 
very  much  upon  how  it  is  interpreted.  On  the 
one  hand  I  have  seen  old  buildings  and  some 
few  drawings  of  modern  ones  in  which  the 
actual  angles, — the  arrises  dividing  two  main 
faces  of  the  building, — were  deliberately  rounded 
off,  and  the  effect  was  not  only  inoffensive  but 
decidedly  good.  Quite  apart  from  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  the  idea, — and  that  always  goes  for  some¬ 
thing  where  more  important  qualities  are  not 
sacrificed, — the  absence  of  the  hard  line  and  the 
substitution  of  a  soft  gradation  from  light  to 
the  shade  was  decidedly  pleasant.  Again,  in 
using  such  features  as  pilasters  and  buttresses 
at  angles,  it  is  always  more  effective  to  plant 
them  a  short  distance  within  the  faces,  and  leave 
the  actual  aDgle  severely  alone,  rather  than  to 
put  them  absolutely  on  the  angle.  In  the  case 
of  the  pilasters  this  arrangement  gives  three 
arrises  instead  of  one,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
buttresses  three  instead  of  two ;  in  both  cases 
serving  rather  to  confuse  the  actual  angle  than 
to  emphasise  it. 

But  if  we  understand  that  it  is  a  point  in  the 
design  rather  than  the  particular  line  which  is 
to  be  emphasised,  then  no  maxim  of  design  is 
worthy  of  greater  respect.  There  is  no  sort  of 
design,  architectural  or  otherwise,  more  poverty- 
stricken  and  contemptible  than  that  which 
seems  to  come  to  no  definite  conclusion,  and  to 
have  no  bounds  which  it  might  not  overstep ; 
which  looks  as  if,  supposing  it  to  be  a  street 
front,  it  might  be  continued  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  street.  We  are  all  familiar  with  this 
kind  of  design  in  street  fronts,  in  which  the 
windows,  piers,  columns,  pilasters,  and  other 
features  are  all  set  out  at  equal  distances,  all 
the  same  width  and  similar  in  design ;  fronts 
which  look  as  if  they  were  slices  cut  from  a 
huge  bar  or  sheet,  and  sold  by  the  lineal  yard, 
like  calico  or  wall-papers.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  central  feature  with  a  slice  of  the  “stock 
article  ”  on  each  side ;  but  that  does  not  help 
much  ;  the  whole  affair  looks  like  the  middle  of 
a  design  without  the  ends.  It,  in  fact,  cannot 
be  called  a  complete  design  at  all.  The  effect 
is  not  quite  so  noticeable  in  detached  buildings 
but  even  in  them  it  is  sufficiently  disagreeable.  ’ 

An  angle,  therefore,  demands  especial  treat¬ 
ment,  and  is  the  architect's  opportunity.  But 
it  is  also  prolific  of  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  and 
the  success  or  the  reverse  with  which  a  designer 
seizes  the  opportunities,  overcomes  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  escapes  the  pitfalls,  is  no  mean 
test  of  his  skill.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that 
occur  at  angles  are  familiar  to  every  student. 
There  is  the  Greek  Ionic  capital,  the  volutes  of 
which  have  to  be  so  awkwardly  bent  out.  There 
is  the  difficulty  in  spacing  triglyphs  and  modil- 
lions  at  angles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corner 
aentil ;  and  there  is  the  enormous  projection  of 
every  cornice  when  seen  across  the  corner,  made 
so  much  worse  when  there  is  a  corner  column 
beneath  it.  One  may  take  it  as  a  good  safe 
rule  that  columns  at  corners  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  used  them 
in  their  large  peripteral  temples,  but  for  one 
thmg  the  Greek  columns  had  such  an  excess  of 
strength  that  any  little  comparative  weakness 
ot  appearance,  due  to  position,  was  of  small 
importance ;  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of 
a  fresh  feature  at  the  angle  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  simplicity  at  which  they  especially 
aimed.  But  the  Greeks,  too,  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  angle  columns  do 
naturally  look  weak,  by  giving  them  an  inclina¬ 
tion  inwards,  and  by  making  the  intercolumnia- 
uons  at  the  corners  comparatively  small.  One 
may  draw  one  more  illustration  of  a  difficulty 
m  dealing  w.th  an  angle  from  Classic  and 
Renaissance  architecture.  It  occurs  in  the  in- 
ternal  angles  of  buildings,  the  interiors  of  which 
are  decorated  with  pilasters.  Pilasters  or  antic 


come  in  very  well  on  the  plain  faces  of  the 
wallB,  but  when  they  come  to  meet  in  the  corner, 
one  is  very  apt  to  get  an  exremely  ugly  little  slip 
or  corner  of  one  of  them ;  or  else  a  sort  of 
pilaster  with  a  bend  up  the  middle  of  it,  which 
is  not  much  better. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties ;  the  chief 
source  of  danger  is  the  habit  of  drawing  things 
in  elevation  only,  forgetting  to  think  how  they 
will  look  in  perspective,  or  from  other  points 
of  view.  That  is,  of  course,  a  highly  dangerous 
and  frequently  fatal  practice  with  reference  to 
anything ;  but  it  is  doubly  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  angles.  Since  an  ounce  of  experience — 
even  sometimes  other  people's  experience — is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory,  I  will  make  public  con¬ 
fession  of  a  case  in  which  I  fell  a  victim,  in  this 
way,  to  ray  own  carelessness,  and  hold  myself 
up  as  an  “  awful  warning  ’’  to  others.  I  had  to 
design  a  gable  end  to  a  small  church ;  the 
gable  was  already  drawn,  with  a  narrow  bell- 
turret  on  one  side,  making  it  look  rather  like  a 
pig  with  one  ear ;  and  the  whole  end  was,  too, 
rather  low  in  proportion,  being  cut  in  half  by  a 
narthex  roof.  So  I  carried  up  a  buttress  and 
pinnacle  opposite  the  turret,  turned  the  coping 
of  the  gable  out  horizontally,  and  made  it  all 
as  high  as  I  dared.  In  the  side  elevation  the 
height  of  the  roof  prevented  my  noticing  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  Well,  one  day  I  went  down  to 
the  works,  and  saw  this  buttress  and  pinnacle 
executed,  and  my  heart  almost  stood  still.  The 
buttress  did  not  project  very  much  in  the  upper 
part,  and  the  gable  wall  was  only  9  in.  thick,  so 
the  whole  thickness  from  back  to  front  was  only 
about  18  in.  To  make  matters  worse,  I  had  no 
parapet  on  the  side,  and  the  overhanging  eaves 
came  down  rather  low ;  so  there  was  this  great 
stick  of  brickwork  standing  up  like  a  square, 
tall,  ugly  chimney-stack. 

Beginners  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  draw 
two  elevations  of  a  building  with  so  little 
reference  to  one  another  that,  when  they  come 
to  be  put  together, they  will  not  fit;  the  cornices 
and  strings  are  at  different  levels,  or  some  of 
those  on  one  face  come  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the 
corner  and  disappear  on  the  other  side.  This, 
however,  is  so  elementary  a  fault  that  it  is  not 
worth  dwelling  upon.  If  strings  or  cornices  or 
other  features  are  wanted  on  the  main-front  of 
a  building,  and  not  upon  an  adjacent  side,  the 
manner  of  stopping  them  requires  very  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  If  all  the  similar  features 
can  be  confined  to  one  front,  it  is  simple 
enough  ;  you  return  them  all  upon  them¬ 
selves  before  they  reach  the  angle  at  all,  as  is 
so  often  done  in  modern  street  fronts,  the  angle 
being  left  bare.  But  this  cannot  be  done  with 
an  odd  string  here  and  there.  There  is  one 
thing  that  must  not  be  done,  they  must  not  be 
cut  off  square  and  left.  The  best  thing,  if  it 
can  be  managed,  is  to  have  some  special  angle 
feature,  such  as  a  pier,  against  which  the 
horizontal  features  can  be  stopped,  or  round 
which  they  can  be  carried,  just  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  it  is  best 
to  return  them,  for  a  short  distance  at  least, 
round  the  corner,  and,  if  there  is  no  feature  or 
excuse  there  to  stop  them,  one  had  better  be 
improvised  ;  a  good  many  things  would  do,  but 
most  people  fall  back  on  a  bit  of  carving,  which 
at  least,  brings  them  to  an  honourable  end. 

If  one  considers  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  external  solid  angles  of  buildings  may  be 
treated,  and  tries  to  arrange  them  into  groups, 
they  fall  naturally  under  three  heads.  Under 
the  first  is  a  single,  simple,  but  exceedingly 
effective  treatment.  It  consists  merely  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  angle  alone,  that  is  of  leaving  a  breadth 
of  plain,  unbroken  wall  on  each  side  of  the 
arris,  of  greater  or  less  width  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Allowing,  probably,  the  main 
cornice  and  plinth,  and  perhaps  some  other 
important  horizontal  features,  to  run  round, 
but  stopping  the  rest  of  the  breaks  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  angle.  This  splendidly  simple 
treatment  is  especially  effective  if  the  other 
parts  of  the  walls  are  much  broken  up,  and 
particularly  if  the  breaks  consist  of  a  long 
range  of  regular  features  such  as  an  arcade, 
colonnade,  or  series  of  large  openings.  But  in 
the  plainest  and  simplest  buildings  the  amount 
of  effect  one  may  get  by  merely  crowd¬ 
ing  up  the  openings  a  little  towards  the 
middle  of  each  front,  so  as  to  leave 
a  good  width  of  plain  wall  surface  at  the  ends 
is  hardly  to  be  exceeded  by  that  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  most  elaborate  means.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  plain  solid  angle  are  so  common 

|they  grow  and  multiply  so  naturally  if  people 
will  but  let  them  alone,  as  they  did  in  times  less 
fussy  and  ambitious  than  the  present — that  we 


are  apt  to  overlook  its  value.  But  one  or  tww 
prominent  modern  instances  may  be  pointed 
out ;  such  as  the  new  building  for  the  Faculty 
de  Medecin  at  Paris,  the  library  of  St.  Gene-.e 
vieve  at  Paris,  and  the  public  library  at  Boston, i 
in  America.  These  buildings  owe  nearly  the) 
whole  of  such  architectural  effect  as  they  haver 
to  the  broad,  solid  simplicity  of  the  angles.  If,: 
in  the  views  of  them,  you  cover  up  the  greaters 
part  of  the  angle  piers,  you  see  that  very  little! 
such  effect  remains ;  and  if  you  break  them  up)] 
with  pilasters  or  buttresses,  or  put  niches  inii 
them,  or  add  turrets  or  buttresses,  you  find  iti 
much  easier  to  spoil  the  design  than  to  im-i 
prove  it.  A  shield  or  cartouche,  or  some  such;! 
ornament, — evidently  applied  on  the  surface - 
of  the  wall, — adds  a  little  interest  perhaps,  and  ( 
is  decorative  without  detracting  from  then 
breadth  and  solidity  of  the  pier.  But,  in  mosts 
cases  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im-i 
possible,  to  interfere  with  their  bare  simplicity  .; 
without  detriment  to  the  design  as  a  whole. 

In  the  second  group  I  propose  to  put  all  such  ! 
treatments  of  angles  as  arise  from  the  use  of) 
such  simple  features  as  quoins,  piers,  pilasters,  s 
columns,  buttresses,  and  so  on,  either  singly  on 
in  groups.  And  in  the  third  come  the  more  im-i 
portant  angle  features. 

As  regards  quoins,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ; 
very  much.  In  looking  up  examples  and  pre-: 
paring  this  paper,  I  have  been  rather  surprised  c 
to  find  how  seldom  ordinary  quoins  have  been  i 
used  in  important  buildings,  or  by  the  best  archi-  i 
tects  of  Renaissance  and  modern  times.  The-i 
most  prominent  examples  I  have  come  across  in  i 
well-known  buildings,  are  those  of  a  few  of  the  < 
Florentine  palaces  and  of  some  of  the  London  i 
clubs,  notably  the  Travellers’  and  the  Keform.  i 
But  in  his  later  works,  even  Sir  C.  Barry  aban¬ 
doned  their  use.  The  fact  is,  that  although  i 
quoins  do  emphasise  and  strengthen  an  angle  in  : 
a  simple  and  logical  way,  they  have  a  tendency,  • 
which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome,  to  dwarf  a  : 
building  by  destroying  its  scale.  If  you  think  • 
of  almost  any  building  with  quoins,  and  : 
imagine  how  it  would  look  without  them,  you  : 
will  understand  my  meaning  at  once.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  condemn  quoins  altogether, 
but  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  this  : 
tendency,  and  that,  for  that  reason  or  some  : 
other,  many  of  the  best  architects  have  usually’  . 
avoided  them.  They  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  . 
especially  big,  heavy  stones ;  they  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous, — it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  using  them 
to  make  them  so;  they  are  apt  to  give  their 
own  scale  to  the  whole  building ;  especially  as- 
they  are  tailed  into  the  walls,  and  do  not  appear 
as  a  separate  feature.  The  simplest  way  to 
counteract  this  tendency  is,  evidently,  not  to- 
make  the  contrast  between  the  quoins  and  the 
general  wall  surface  too  marked ;  in  using  stone- 
quoins  with  brickwork,  not  to  project  them 
beyond  the  general  wall-face,  nor  to  make  them 
very  large;  in  using  rusticated  quoins  with 
plain  stonework,  not  to  make  the  rustications 
too  heavy,  and  only  to  resort  to  rock-facing 
when  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  rusticated. 

I  think  that  in  all  times  and  countries  the 
feature  most  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  angles  has  been  the  obvious  one  of 
a  strong  pier,  marked  off  by  its  projection 
beyond  the  general  wall  surface,  or  by  its  special 
treatment. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  go  back  to 
the  ancient  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
though  we  could  find  illustrations  there  two  or 
three  thousand  years  old.  But,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods,  the  little  temples,  “  in 
antis,”  to  many  people  the  most  satisfactory  of 
their  architectural  compositions,  may  be  quoted  ; 
even  in  the  peristylar  temples,  the  angles  of  the 
wall  behind  the  peristyle  were  generally  marked 
by  antie,  and  in  the  Roman  basilicas  and  tombs, 
the  external  arcades  and  ranges  of  columns  or 
pilasters  were  stopped  at  the  angles  by  piers. 
In  Byzantine  architecture,  the  only  style  that 
can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Europe  for  several 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire, 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings  seems  to  have 
received  so  little  consideration  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  no  particular  attention  given 
to  the  angles.  But  in  the  Romanesque,  which 
appeared  after  the  period  of  barbarism,  they 
are  again  marked  by  piers  or,  as  Sir  G.  Scott 
called  them,  “  pilaster  -  strips,”  which  were 
always  wider,  and  usually  a  great  deal  wider, 
than  the  strips  by  which  the  rest  of  the  walls 
were  divided  up. 

The  pilaster-strips,  we  know,  became  in  time 
the  shallow  buttresses  of  the  later  Romanesque 
and  Norman  styles,  and  through  them  the 
ancestors  of  all  the  subsequent  developments 
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of  buttresses.  But  quoins  also  seem  to  be 
i  descended  from  them,  and  in  this  way :  all  the 
i  pilaster  strips  were  generally, — at  any  rate, 
i  generally  in  the  commoner  class  of  work, — 

(  built  up  of  alternate  flat  stones  on  end,  which 
*  had  little  or  no  hold  on  the  walls, and  long  stones 
I  laid  flat  and  tailed  well  into  the  walls.  One 
may  see  it  is  so  by  examining  almost  any  bit  of, 
say,  Saxon  architecture.  But  this  method, 
when  it  came  to  be  used  at  the  angle,  seems 
to  have  puzzled  the  simple  builders  of  the 
period  to  some  extent.  I  cannot  exactly  say 
how  they  argued  the  matter  out,  but  they  seem 
j  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
solution  was  to  make  the  bonding  stone  tail 
into  both  walls  ;  and  thus  they  arrived  at  the 
peculiar,  primitive  form  of  quoins  we  call  long 
and  short  work.  Whether  this  form  was  the 
parent  of  modern  quoins,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  other  workmen  in  other  places 
met  the  same  difficulty  by  tailing  every  stone 
j  into  the  walls,  first  one  on  one  side  and  then 
l  one  on  the  other,  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  either 
case  quoins  would  be  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  pilaster-strips. 

The  angle  strips,  if  they  were  not  merely  the 
last  of  a  series  of  narrower  strips  forming  the 
piers  of  a  shallow  arcade,  as  in  the  lower  stages 
of  the  cathedrals  at  Pisa  and  Lucca,  were  con¬ 
nected  at  the  top,  and  generally  at  several  other 
points,  by  corbel-tables  which  brought  the  wall 
out  flush  with  them,  and  served  excellently  well 
to  tie  them  into  the  general  mass ;  examples 
will  occur  to  every  one.  The  style  was  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  and, 
of  course,  developed  in  different  directions  in 
different  parts.  But  even  when  the  styles  had 
wandered  so  far  apart  that  their  common  origin 
is  unrecognisable,  as  in  the  towers  of  Durham 
Cathedral  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  west  front 
of  Piacenza  Cathedral  on  the  other,  we  still  find 
the  angle  piers  marked  and  prominent.  In  the 
northern  example,  however,  they  seem  already 
to  foreshadow  turrets,  while  in  the  other  they 
have  nearly  developed  into  the  broad  pilaster 
form,  which  they  have  already  still  more  nearly 
approached  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa. 

Angle  piers  continued  to  be  used  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  Even  after  buttresses  had 
been  developed  from  them  we  find  them  persist¬ 
ing  also  in  their  original  form  ;  still,  as  a  rule, 
stopped  by  a  corbel  table  or  cornice  at  the  top, 
;  and  generally  with  a  buttress  planted  against 
each  of  their  faces.  Later  on  they  projected 
farther  and  stopped  the  cornices ;  themselves 
running  up  into  pinnacles  at  the  top.  They, 
and  the  buttresses  planted  against  them, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  elaborate,  and 
their  grouping  more  and  more  complicated, 
until  they  developed  into  the  graceful  groups 
that  mark  the  angles  of  the  great  church  towers 
of  the  Late  Gothic  period.  To  analyse  these 
groups  would  be  an  impossible  task,  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  not  a  very  profitable  one  ;  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  different  in  every  case.  All  have  a 
central  pier,  the  pinnacle  of  which  overtops  the 
rest  and  dominates  the  composition,  and  against 
the  two  faces  of  it  are  planted  buttresses. 
But  how  those  buttresses  are  treated  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  Except  as  regards  the  dominating 
pinnacle,  the  buttresses  have  become  the  chief 
thing  in  the  group,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
(  the  pier  frequently  exists  only  in  imagination 
or  for  part  of  the  height.  Its  pinnacle  is  left, 
t  and  the  buttresses  are  placed,  not  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  but  at  what  would  be  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  the  pier :  but  the  pier  has  no  pro¬ 
jection,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
wall  face.  One  sometimes  sees  groups  of  angle 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  without  the  central 
pinnacle,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  such 
\  groups  which  appeared  to  be  quite  a  success ; 
the  effect,  too,  is  usually  made  worse  in  such 
cases  by  the  buttresses  being  placed  close  up 
to  the  angle.* 


The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Stockholm.— In  all  about  150  designs  were 
received  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  National  Bank  to  be  built  in  Stockholm,  of 
which  fourteen  have  been  retained  for  final 
examination.  As  soon  as  the  jury  has  awarded 
the  three  prizes  offered  for  the  best  designs  all 
of  them  will  be  publicly  exhibited. 

The  School  Board  for  London  and  the 
Building  Trade.— The  report  of  the  ad¬ 
journed  discussion  on  builders’  grievances  at 
the  School  Boord  is  unavoidably  crowded  out 
this  week. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  paper,  with  some  notes  of  the 
discussion,  in  our  nest. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  held  its  last 
meeting  during  its  first  (official)  year  of  exis¬ 
tence  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

The  Tenders  for  Worlis  at  Cane  Hill  Asylum. 
— The  Asylums  Committee  brought  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report,  dated  October  29  : — 

“  Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
the  22nd  inst.,*  they  have  reconsidered  their 
recommendation  to  the  Council  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Brass  &  Son  for  the  execution 
of  the  works  for  the  extension  of  the  County 
Asylum  for  pauper  lunatics  at  Cane-hill, 
Coulsdon.  The  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  has  induced  your  Committee  not  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Brass  & 
Son’s  tender,  and  inquiries  are  now  being  made 
as  to  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other  firms 
who  tendered  for  the  work.  When  the  report 
as  to  these  inquiries  has  been  considered,  your 
Committee  will  probably  make  a  further  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  the  acceptance  of  one  of  the 
tenders,  a  list  of  whichf  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  on  October  15.” 

This  report  was  adopted  unanimously  and 
without  discussion,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  P.  M.  Martineau.J 

Gates  and  Bars—  The  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  up  a  report  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  formed  the  first  paragraph : — 

“  On  July  23  last,  the  Council  referred  it  to 
your  Committee  to  take  steps  for  the  removal 
of  the  bars  situate  in  Torrington-place,  Gordon- 
street,  Upper  Woburn-place,  and  Regent-place. 
Your  Committee  have  accordingly  prepared  a 
Bill  for  this  purpose,  which  omits  all  reference 
to  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, 
and  does  not  include  any  provision  for  com¬ 
pensation.  The  Bill  also  empowers  the  Council, 
in  default  of  agreement,  to  give  notice  to  the 
owner  to  remove  the  gate  or  other  obstruction 
to  which  the  notice  relates  within  a  stated 
time,  such  time  not  to  be  less  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  notice,  and  failing  com¬ 
pliance,  the  Council  may  take  steps  to  remove 
the  obstruction.  The  Bill  also  declares  that, 
when  the  obstruction  has  been  removed,  the 
thoroughfare  shall  thereafter  remain  open  and 
uninterrupted.  Your  Committee  recommend — 

•That  the  draft  Bill  as  to  Bars  and  Gates,  now  sub¬ 
mitted,  be  approved,  and  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  for  its  introduction  into  Parliament  as  a  private 
Bill.'” 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

The  Strand  Improvement.  —  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee’s 
report  was  as  follows  : — “  Your  Committee  have 
considered  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  authorising  them  to  include  in  the 
application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  remove 
the  south  side  of  Holy  well-street,  Strand,  powers 
to  acquire  the  land  and  buildings  on  the  north 
frontage  to  Holywell-street,  sufficient  land  and 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand  Church,  and  a  portion  of  the  enclosure 
at  the  west  end  of  the  said  church,  so  as  to  form 
a  practicable  roadway  with  frontage  thereto. § 
Your  Committee  have  accordingly  given  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
plans,  estimates,  books  of  reference,  and 
Parliamentary  notices,  and  have  directed  the 
solicitor  to  include  the  acquisition  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Bill.  In  connexion  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  your  Committee  have  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  terms  in  which  the  clauses  relating 
to  compensation,  and  the  provisions  (if  any) 
affecting  ‘betterment,’  ought  to  be  framed  in 
the  draft  Bill;  and,  being  unanimously  of  opinion 
‘  that  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  the  owners 
of  adjacent  property,  the  value  of  which  is 
increased  by  improvements,  should  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  those  improvements,’  they 
have  (a)  instructed  the  Solicitor  to  include  in 


*  See  Builder  for  October  26,  p.  294. 
f  See  Builder  for  Oct.  19,  p.  285,  and  for  Oct.  26,  p.  294. 
j  Since  this  report  was  in  type,  and  just  as  we  go  to 
press.  Messrs.  Brass  &  Son  send  us  a  newspaper  cutting 
containing  copy  of  a  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Asylums  Committee  on  the  24th  ult.,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  they  have  received  from 
the  Office  of  Works.  The  first  letter  denies  the  accuracy 
of  some  statements  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  the  denial  is  supported  by  the 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Works.  If  Messrs.  Brass  bad 
sent  the  correspondence  to  us  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  to  a  morning  paper  (from  which  they  send  us  a  cutting 
at  the  last  moment)  we  would  have  endeavoured  to  make 
room  for  it. 

§  See  Builder  for  Nov.  2,  p.  314. 


the  Parliamentary  notices  of  the  Bill  provision 
that  owners  of  property  within  the  Strand 
District,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  defined  in 
the  Bill,  not  purchased  by  the  Council,  but 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  operations  of  the 
scheme,  shall  be  required  to  contribute  towards 
the  expense  of  the  improvement  in  proportion 
to  the  enhanced  value  of  their  property,  due  to 
the  improvement.  (J)  Your  Committee  have- 
also  given  instructions  to  the  Solicitor  and  the 
Parliamentary  Agent  to  embody  in  the  notices  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the- 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  shall  be  varied 
in  the  Bill  for  carrying  out  this  improvement, 
as  regards  the  principle  on  which  compensation 
shall  be  assessed  in  the  case  of  properties  to  be¬ 
taken  by  the  Council,  and  enacting  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  paid  for  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase,  and  that  the  amount  shall  be  agreed  at  a 
fair  value,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Your  Committee  have  issued  to  the 
Council  a  copy  of  the  proposed  clause  as  regards 
compensation,  and  your  ^Committee  recom¬ 
mend  : — 

‘  That  the  course  taken  by  them,  as  above  set  out  under 
headings  a  and  b  respectively,  be  approved.’  ” 

Considerable  discussion  arose  on  these  recom” 
mendations,  Major  Probyn  moving  an  amend¬ 
ment  (which  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Rotton 
and  supported  by  Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Boulnois,  M.P.,  and  others),  to  the  effect  that 
the  report  be  referred  back  for  further  consi¬ 
deration.  In  support  of  the  amendment  it  was 
urged  that  the  seeking  of  powers  to  obtain 
partial  recoupment  from  the  owners  of  property 
in  the  way  specified  would  jeopardise  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  and  would 
delay  the  execution  of  the  improvement.  On 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  it  was  replied  that 
Parliament  must  take  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  Bill  if  it  so  chose.  Eventually,  the 
amendment  was  lost,  on  a  division,  by  69  votes- 
against  to  30  votes  for,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  were  agreed  to. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.— Earl 
Compton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  brought 
up  a  long  report  containing  some  important  re¬ 
commendations*  as  to  suggested  amendments 
in  the  law  relating  to  artisans’  and  labourers’ 
dwellings.  The  report  was  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  authority  to  make  representations 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Government  will  take  steps  to  procure  the 
amendment  of  the  law  referred  to. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 
— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  Beal,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  great  services 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council ;  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
M.P.,  the  Vice-Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Strong,  seconded  by  Mr.  Antrobus.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland;. 

_ A  Council  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 

at  37,  Dawson-street,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  the 
4th  inst.  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Drew,  R.H.A.,  was  in 
the  chair.  Other  Fellows  present  were:— Mr. 
W.  M.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  hon. 
sec.  The  hon.  secretary  read  the  minutes,  which 
were  signed.  Afterthe  general  business  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  question  of  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  was  taken  up,  when  it  was  decided  that  this 
examination  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Examination  next  week,  and 
that  the  examining  board  should  be  as  agreed 
on,  viz.,  Messrs.  Thos.  Drew,  J.  R.  Carroll,  R. 
Millar,  and  Albert  E.  Murray,  hon.  sec.  Can¬ 
didates  for  membership  were  passed  for  ballot. 
A  special  Council  meeting  was  directed  to  be 
summoned  to  nominate  the  officers  for  election 
for  1890,  to  consist  of  President,  Hon.  Sec., 
Treasurer,  Members  of  Council,  and  Auditors. 

The  Architectural  Association.— The  second 
meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
session  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  (President)  in 
the  chair.  The  following  sixty-four  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  :  — 

Messrs.  B.  D.  Cancellor,  C.  J-  J.  McCormick, 
F.  A.  C.  Smith,  J.  A.  Cooke,  E.  H.  Ward,  J.  P. 

*  We  have  not  space  for  these,  but  may  return  to  the 
subject. 
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Cdark,  S.  B.  Lee,  G.  H.  M.  Trew,  A.  N.  Wilson, 
A.  E.  Gamble,  C.  H.  Aveline,  A.  E.  House.  E.  J. 
Kerr,  T.  J.  Mackness,  H.  D.  Austin,  W.  C. 
Hulbert,  E.  A.  White,  W.  B.  Hopkins,  H.  W. 
Johnson,  C.  B.  Howell,  G.  M.  Nicholson,  H.  C. 
Lauder,  J.  Soutter,  P.  G.  Newell,  I).  Dinwiddy,  L. 
S.  Rogers,  J.  Mew,  K.  Sakwrai,  B.  W.  Austin,  A. 
R.  Read,  L.  E.  G.  Collins.  A.  J.  Meacher,  G.  R. 
Morriss,  W.  G.  Perstius,  A.  E.  Pett,  W.  E.  Pitt,  W. 

E.  Davis,  H.  J.  Cox,  F.  H.  Price,  E.  F.  Selby,  J. 
W.  Paul,  J.  A.  Page,  C.  R.  R.  Clark,  V.  H.  King. 
G.  P.  Allen,  F.  K.  Kendall,  A.  S.  King,  W.  P. 
Crosby,  H.  Tinker,  T.  G.  Charlton,  J.  W.  Acock, 
A.  B.  Thomas,  C.  E.  Salmon,  R.  H.  Davies,  A.  G. 
Wright,  W.  C.  Waymouth,  W.  Kerr,  C.  W. 
Dawson,  W.  Weir,  F.  P.  Theobalds,  A.  Easton. 

F.  E.  Halford,  H.  B.  Tabberer,  B.A.,  and  C.  C. 
Dornbusch, 


Fifteen  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  members.  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  then 
read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Treatment  of  Angles 
and  Enclosing  Lines,”  the  first  portion  of  which 
we  print  on  another  page. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

— The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  new  session  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors  was  held  at  the  Montgomery  Hall  on  the 
28th  ult.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  including  Mr.  F.  Fowler  (the  Pre¬ 
sident),  Messrs.  T.  J.  Flockton,  C.  Hadfield,  E. 
M.  Gibbs,  C.  J.  Innocent  (Vice-President),  W. 
H.  Lancashire,  C.  F.  Wyke  (Borough  Surveyor), 
A.  F.  Watson,  T.  Winder,  W.  C.  Fenton,  and 
others.  The  President  delivered  his  opening 
address.  After  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Flockton, 
had  discharged  his  duties,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  much  good  was  being  done  by 
societies  such  as  theirs,  which  were,  he  was 
glad  to  note,  on  the  increase.  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  had  fostered  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  both  were  doing  their  best  to 
raise  the  professional  status  of  their  members, 
and  to  promote  the  higher  education  of 
young  men  entering  into  the  professions  of 
architect  and  surveyor.  The  Sheffield  Society 
was  doing  a  good  work  in  alliance  with  the 
Royal  Institute  by  carrying  out  the  Examination 
scheme.  In  these  days  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  professional  men  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  business,  and  much  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  the  preparation, 
•reading,  and  discussion  of  papers  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  subjects  of  professional  interest.  Speak¬ 
ing  from  the  surveyor’s  standpoint,  he  would 
indicate  a  few,  such  as  the  valuation  of  town  or 
agricultural  property,  rights  of  light,  town  im¬ 
provements,  valuation  of  manufacturing  pre¬ 
mises  |  for  rating  and  other  purposes,  drainage 
and  sanitary  work,  ta.  He  instanced  the  valna- 
tion  of  property  in  Sheffield  after  the  inunda¬ 
tion  in  1864,  as  showing  that  at  any  time 
the  yoong  surveyor  should  be  ready  for 
emergencies.  Such  often  arose  in  Actual 
work,  and  the  best  preparation  for  a 
successful  career  was  the  accumulation 
m  early  practice  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence  for  the  hour  of  need.-On  the  motion  of 
Mr  0.  J.  Innocent,  seconded  by  Mr.  C  Had- 

Mr^FowS’fJ  Th‘e  fn  thailts  was  awarded  to 
Mr  Fowler  for  bis  address.— The  Secretary  then 

A?rb-t  l6tter  fr°m  the  Eo3,al  Institote  of  British 
Architects,  announcing  that  the  following 

fertiffiSta,  KT  dr“wiD8s  and  educational 
certificates  had  been  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  charged  with 
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photographic  album,  containing  views  of  the 
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engineering  societies. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  — r 

Sm|nmee-nDgx0t  l?is  for  Sees 

1889-90  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  ev 

’sif/oto Vhd  ^  the  Presidi 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  will  deliver  his 
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Student1  •  SeS.81°n  wdl  be  Presented.  The  i 

held  on  Erid  “g  f°r  tbe  “ew  session  will 
held  on  Friday  next,  the  15th  inst.,  when 


S.  C.  Bailey  will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  New 
Harbour  and  Breakwater  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.” 
From  the  “  List  of  Members  ”  of  the  Institution 
issued  on  the  1st  inst.,  we  notice  that  the  total 
membership  is  5,732,  made  up  of  19  Honorary 
Members,  1,659  Members,  2,643  Associate- Mem¬ 
bers,  444  Associates,  and  967  Students. 


The  Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  hy  Mr.  S.  Griffin  on  “  Modem 
Gas  Engine  Practice.”  In  dealing  with  the 
subject,  the  author  confined  himself  principally 
to  illustrations  from  actual  practice,  these  being 
discussed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
the  various  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
Having  briefly  alluded  to  a  number  of  important 
points  which  could  not  be  dealt  with,  by  reason 
of  the  limited  time  at  his  command,  the  author 
concluded  by  indicating  a  few  of  the  directions 
in  which  development  of  the  gas-engine  may  be 
expected  to  extend,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
future  gas-engines  will  be  constructed  upon  the 
lines  of  those  of  the  present  day,  improvement 
being  in  the  direction  of  detail  rather  than 
principle. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir,— The  argument  of  Colonel  Parry  [see  his 
letter  in  the  Builder,  p.  316,  ante ]  seems  to  me 
illogical  and  inconsequential.  It  amounts  simply 
to  this,  that  because  there  are  apertures  in  the 
west  walls  of  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  therefore 
the  low  side  windows  in  English  chancels  were  not 
for  the  use  of  lepers.  I  do  not  see  any  connexion 
or  relationship  whatever  between  the  Italian  and 
English  features  referred  to.  It  appears  to  me  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  that  the  English  openings  are 
lepers’  windows.  They  are  almost  exclusively  of 
the  Early  English  period,  1150  to  1250,  and  mark 
the  return  of  the  “  Sauntcrers  ”  (Saint- Terre)  from 
the  Holy  Land  bearing  the  hideous  disease,  which 
rapidly  spread.  The  unfortunate  sufferers— home¬ 
less  wanderers— were  not  allowed  to  enter  houses 
or  places  of  general  resort.  The  clergy,  not  willing 
to  deprive  them  entirely  of  the  offices  of  religion, 
devised  a  means— the  low  side  chancel  window— by 
which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  could  be 
administered  to  these  objects,  confession  and  abso¬ 
lution,  no  doubt,  preceding  at  the  same  place.  These 
apertures  were  small,  as  only  one  person  at  a  time 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  They  were  in  the  chancel, 
as  only  there  was  the  Sacrament  administered. 
They  were  at  the  side,  as  being,  for  many  reasons, 
the  most  convenient  place,  and  they  were  low 
because  the  persons  outside  were  kneeling.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  these  windows— most 
natural  and  quite  agreeable  to  common  sense.  The 
aportures — they  are  scarcely  windows  — were  closed 
with  shutters  when  not  required  for  their  special 
purpose.  They  did  not  look  towards  the  hiiffi 
altar  or  any  other.  Philip  E.  Masey. 


A  QUESTION  OF  FEES.” 

“  HAYWOOD  V.  SANDON.” 


. - f  -J  ill  IUU1  issue  Ul  wet.  ZC 

L“9^S^ed  “  F.  H.  C.,”  if  he  will  kindly  refer  t 
20  &  21  Vic.,  c.  43,  sec.  2,  he  will  be  able  to  satisf 
himself  as  to  the  right  of  appeal  in  this  case.  H 
may  also  refer  to  the  case  of  “Wigmore  v.  Power 
Law  Reports  7,  Common  Pleas,  p.  386. 

W.  SECKHAM  WlTHERINGTON. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Aberavon  ( Port  Talbot).— A.  five-light  painted 
glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  east 
end  of  Aberavon  Church.  The  window  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  London,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Kempson  &  Fowler,  of 
Llandaff,  the  subject  being  “  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.” 

Carmarthen. — The  very  ancient  parish  church 
of  Mydrim,  the  chancel  of  which  has  been 
restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  has  been  further  decorated  by  the 
filling  of  the  east  window  with  stained  glass 
with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
window,  which  was  lately  unveiled  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  is  in  memory  of  the 
Reverends  Rhys  Thomas  Jenkins  and  John 
Jenkins,  both  of  whom  have  been  connected 
with  the  Church  for  over  forty  years.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Chas.  Evans  &  Co  ,  London. 

Ruislip. — A  five-light  window,  by  Mayer  k, 
Co.,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish  church, 
Ruislip,  near  Pinner,  by  Sir  Hugh  Hume 
Campbell,  in  memory  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell. 

Shedfield  —  The  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Shed- 
field,  has  just  received  a  three-light  window. 
The  subject  selected  for  treatment  is  the  Home 
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at  Bethany,  and  illustrates  the  text,  “Thei! 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee.”  The>. 
work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Herne  Bay  (Kent). — Two  sheltered  seats  have  i 
lately  been  erected  on  East  Cliff,  Heme  Bay,  by  3 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ingleton,  builder,  of  Herne  Bay,  at  a  ; 
cost  of  100Z.  each.  Mr.  John  R.  Withers  was  the  t 
architect,  whose  design  was  selected  from  c 
amongst  eighteen  submitted  in  an  open  com- 1 
petition  advertised  in  the  Builder  in  May  last,  t 
The  Local  Board  are  about  to  erect  a  band- 1 
tand  from  a  design  by  the  same  architect. 

Whalley. — The  new  vicarage  at  Whalley, 
Lancashire,  has  been  carried  out  and  com-  • 
pleted  under  the  directien  of  Mr.  Henry  Ross, 
of  Accrington,  on  a  plot  of  land  which  has  been  3 
added  to  the  old  vicarage  site.  The  fragments  s 
from  the  Abbey  buildings  discovered  when  3 
pulling  down  the  old  vicarage,  consisting  mostly  f 
of  portions  of  window  tracery,  have  been  care-  • 
fully  preserved.  The  only  feature  about  the  old  1 
house  which  was  thought  worth  retaining,  viz.,  , 
the  oak  staircase,  has  been  re-fixed  in  the  new  1 
building.  The  stone  in  the  old  walls  has  been  1 
re-used  to  a  great  extent.  This  fact  is  recorded  1 
on  the  date  stone  inserted  on  the  south  side,  , 
and  which  reads  thus :  “  Ex  antiqua  nova  i 
domus.”  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  ; 
local  contractors. 


C(r*  SMmt’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XIX. 

London  Wateb-supply  (continued). 

Wells. 

■HE  consideration  of  the  public  water- 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  however  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  it  may  be  to 
the  student,  has  not  the  same  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  average  architect  or  engineer,  as 
the  6tudy  of  privately  supplying  small  establish¬ 
ments,  such  as  breweries,  distilleries,  mansions, 
hotels,  &c.,  with  the  precious  fluid.  In  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  area  this  is  invariably  accomplished 
by  sinking  wells,  or  bore-holes,  to  certain  water¬ 
bearing  levels,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
describe  some  of  these  “  well-sections,”  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  relative  depths  in  different 
parts  of  the  area  of  the  water-bearing  strata ;  : 
to  arrive  at  the  nature  of  the  materials  which 
may  be  met  with,  and  the  difficulties  usually 
encountered  in  constructing  the  wells  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  supplies  of  water. 

The  best  way,  [perhaps,  of  commencing  the 
subject  will  be  to  briefly  describe  the  geology 
of  the  London  basin,  with  especial  reference  to 
that  portion  of  it  nearest  to  and  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  itself.  The  term  “  London  basin  ”  is  often 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  non-geological  student 
of  water-supply ;  he  not  unnaturally  concludes 
that  it  is  a  very  circumscribed  area,  with  London 
in  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  depression  of  the 
ground,  and  with  this  idea  permeating  his  mind 
he  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  actual  structure 
of  the  London  district,  or  to  derive  much  useful 
information  respecting  it  from  occasional  pro¬ 
fessional  papers  on  metropolitan  hydrogeologi¬ 
cal  matters  which  may  come  under  his  notice. 
The  “  London  basin  ”  properly  so  called  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  triangular  patch  of  clays, 
sands,  and  gravels,  lying  on  the  chalk, 
and  the  edges  of  which  extend  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  Pegwell  Bay  (near 
Ramsgate),  through  Rochester,  Croydon,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  to  Hungerford ;  thence  north-eastwards 
through  Reading,  Windsor,  Watford,  by  Hert¬ 
ford  and  Woodbridge  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Norfolk  by  Great  Yarmouth.  The  estuary  of 
the  Thames  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  beds  which  have  been  denuded  by  that 
river  and  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  basin  in  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The 
chalk  fringing  the  edges  of  these  deposits 
usually  (especially  on  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  area)  forms  high  ground  and 
has  a  general  tendency  to  dip  under  them 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  Locally  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  at  all  events  one 
of  the  maximum  effects  is  to  create  a  sloping, 
slight  trough-like  flat  depression  (not  very  appa¬ 
rent  when  drawn  to  scale)  under  the  district  on 
which  London  stands.  Rain  falling  on  the 
chalk  hills  is  absorbed  and  conducted  under¬ 
ground,  and  collecting  in  this  depression  would 
completely  saturate  the  chalk  were  the  water 
not  so  extensively  drawn  upon  in  places.  The 
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impervious  mantle  of  clays  forming  the 
London  basin  naturally  prevents  the  escape 
of  water  from  the  chalk,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  immediately  this  mantle  is, 
anywhere  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  pierced 
through,  well  into  the  chalk,  the  water  in  the 
latter  being,  as  it  were,  tapped,  escapes  up 
through  the  boring,  and  forms  an  artesian  well. 
We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  depth  of  the 
water-level  under  London.  Thus,  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  fundamental  rock  under  the  district  is 
chalk,  which  can  be  met  with  anywhere  in  it  by 
boring  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

Certain  deposits,  however,  are  found  fringing 
the  chalk  at  its  outcrop,  and  which  are  also 
found  beneath  that  rock  in  many  well-borings 
under  London,  and  these  possess  peculiar  value 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  water-supply  from 
deeply-seated  rocks.  In  this  connexion  the 
following  table  of  the  thicknesses  of  strata  met 
with  in  some  of  the  deepest  well-borings  in  the 
London  basin  may  be  useful : — 


state  the  difference  in  level  between  the  top  of 
the  well  and  the  level  of  the  street  hard  by,  the 
chief  reason  why  will  be  apparent  in  the  sequel. 
These  particulars  are  seldom  published,  with 
the  result  that  much  greater  trouble  is  entailed 
in  working  out  the  thickness  of  made-ground, 
drift,  &c.,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  thickness  of  chalk 
passed  through  in  the  Streatham  boring  is  less 
than  in  any  of  the  deep  borings  in  and  near 
London.  In  all  cases  where  the  “  Lower 
London  Tertiaries  ”  cover  the  chalk,  the  total 
thickness  of  the  latter  formation  is  present;  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  Ware  boring 
above  alluded  to,  the  thickness  of  the  chalk 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  rock  denuded, 
and  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  well  with 
reference  to  the  depth  of  the  denudation.  This, 
of  course,  only  affects  wells  bored  in  the  chalk 
at  its  outcrop ;  under  London,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  the  chalk  is  everywhere  covered  by  the 
clays  and  sands  forming  the  normal  deposits  of 


Table  1. — Deep  well-  and  trial-borings* 


Formations  passed 
through. 

Streatham 

Common. 

1 1 

j=  5 

H 

\  Kentish 

Town. 

Tottenham 

Court-road. 

0 

Ware. 

I 

0 

gi¬ 

ll 

«« 

Harwich. 

Made  ground,  Drift, 
&c . 

10 

10 

22(7) 

35(7) 

14 

39 

17(7) 

25 

London  clay  . 

153 

160 

236 

64 

30 

23(7) 

Lower  London  Ter¬ 
tiaries  . 

78  * 

83* 

88* 

72* 

50 

98 

10(7) 

30(7) 

Chalk  . 

623 

671 

645 

655  * 

670(7) 

544 

1 696(F) 

682 

890 

Upper  greensand  ... 

28* 

16 

13* 

28 

31(7) 

77(7) 

7 

Gault . 

188* 

201* 

130* 

160 

164(7) 

160 

175 

193 

61 

Lower  greensand  ... 

10(7) 

7 

14 

41 

Jurassic  . 

38* 

874 

64 

22 

?  Trias  . 

several 

feet 

207 

188*(?) 

52 

Carboniferous . 

69 

Devonian . 

80 

30 

Wenlock  beds . 

35 

... 

Total  depths  (in 
feet)  . 

1,120  + 

1,446* 

1,302 

1,146(7) 

1,010 

831* 

1,060 

965 

1,098 

*  The  information  contained  i: 
Whitaker,  F.E.8. 


this  and  the  following  Table  is  largely  derived  from  the  many  writings  of  Mr.  W. 


The  boring  at  Streatham  Common  was  made 
for  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  the  top  of  the  orifice  being  about  110  ft. 
above  Ordnance  datum ;  that  at  Richmond 
Waterworks  is  17  ft.  above  O.D. ;  that  at  Kentish 
Town  Waterworks  is  174  ft.  above  Thames  high- 
water  mark;  that  at  Tottenham  Court-road,  at 
Messrs.  Meux  &  Company’s  Brewery,  is  about 
85ft.  above  O.D. ;  those  atCheshunt  (Turnford) 
and  Ware  were  constructed  for  the  New  River 
Company ;  that  at  Crossness,  near  Erith,  for 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is  about 
6  ft.  above  O.D. ;  the  Chatham  Dockyard  Exten¬ 
sion  well  being  about  10  ft.  above  O.D. ;  and 
that  at  Harwich  (by  the  harbour,  just  west  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel)  is  6  ft.  above  high- 


the  “  London  basin.”  These  latter  beds  are 
represented  in  the  above  table  as  “  Lower 
London  Tertiaries  ”  and  “  London  Clay.” 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  deposits  met  with  in  these  deep  borings,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  brevity  we 
have  classed  together  many  minor  deposits, 
having  distinctive  names,  under  the  term 
“  Lower  London  Tertiaries,”  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  London 
wells  only  reach  the  chalk,  and  that  therefore 
this  formation  and  the  beds  above  it  (which 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  in  many  ways  to 
bore  through)  claim  the  most  general  interest, 
we  may  now  give  further  details  of  other  and 
shallower  borings : — 


Table  2. —  Wells  in  the  London  District. 


4.  Cricklefvood,  near  Hampstead.  —  157  ft., 

T.H.W.M. 

5.  Hackney-road. — Wiltshire  Brewery.  1871. 

6.  Hampstead-road. — Old  reservoir  near  the 

Euston-road.  77  ft.,  T.H.W.M.  1838. 

7.  Hyde  Park-corner. — St.  George’s  Hospital. 

About  50 ft.,  O.D.  1870. 

8.  Kensington. — Horticultural  Society.  About 

60  ft.,  O.D.  1862. 

9.  Pimlico. — Watney’s  Stag  Brewery,  Brewer- 

street.  A  little  below  T.H.W.M. 

10.  Lambeth. — Bethlehem  Hospital. 

11.  Woolwich. — Western  edge  of  Government 

Arsenal  (7  at  the  Laboratory).  20  ft.,  O.D. 

In  Table  2  it  will  be  observed  that  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  London  clay  is  very  variable.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  drift  beds  above  it  do  not  follow  on  in 
regular  sequence  in  the  geological  scale.  They 
lie  on  the  London  clay  unconformably,  and  this 
proves  (even  if  there  were  no  other  evidence> 
that  that  formation  had  undergone  much 
denudation,  its  thickness  having  been  therefore 
reduced  before  the  deposition  of  the  merely 
superficial  beds  above  it.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  com¬ 
parative  amount  of  this  denudation  for  any 
given  locality  in  the  London  area.  When  the 
London  clay  is  covered  by  sands,  known  as  the 
Bagshot  beds,  its  total  thickness  is  shown  by 
the  well-borings.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
define  the  limits  (in  well-borings)  between  the 
London  clay  and  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
series ;  and,  again,  between  these  latter  and  the 
Tbanet  series.  Some  geologists  include  a  series 
of  pebble  beds  and  sands  between  the  two 
former  formations  (or  made  out  of  them  7)  as 
a  separate  formation,  and  call  it  the  Oldhaven 
and  Blackheath  series.  These  are  not  always 
easy  to  recognise  (even  when  present)  under¬ 
ground.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  draw  the  lines 
between  any  of  these  formations  where  they 
crop  out  at  the  surface,  but  from  the  peculiar 
methods  sometimes  adopted  in  boring,  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  workmen,  the  somewhat 
altered  appearance  of  the  individual  beds  at 
much  depth,  and  from  the  known  variability  in 
their  lithological  character,  the  depths,  relative 
thicknesses,  and  classification  of  beds  in  the 
well  -  sections  are  occasionally  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
feet. 


Formations  passed 
through. 

M 

- 

« 

1 

0 

1 

£ 

1 

H 

as 

a 

-a  ® 

►> 0 

H 

li 

M 

B 

S 

cs 

1 

J5 

1 

£ 

e  Made  ground,  &c. 

22 

2 

7 

6 

3 

18 

1* 

: Drift  gravel,  &c... 

4 

17 

{18 

7 

17 

22 

28 

6*  s 

London  clay  . 

in 

48 

144 

212 

48* 

59 

229 

198 

140 

80* 

Woolwich  &  Read- 

ing  series  . 

584 

56 

64 

45 

48 

39* 

64 

54 

67* 

35* 

_  K 

Thanet  series . 

39 

51 

8 

21 

42 

21  i 

21 

25 

47 

In  chalk . 

100 

150 

166 

19 

259 

37* 

18 

84 

127 

20(7) 

311* 

Total  depths  (in 

c 

feet)  . 

334* 

324 

400 

310 

411* 

183 

337* 

401 

398 

211 

366  K 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  depth  in  the  chalk  in  this  boring  should  not  be  92  ft. 


water  mark.  These  particulars  are  given  to 
/localise  the  position  of  the  different  wells,  as 
inear  as  may  be, — a  matter  too  often  neglected. 
nA  well,  for  instance,  constructed  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  or  on  rising  ground,  may  give  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  thickness  for  its  uppermost  beds  to  one 
constructed  at  its  foot,  or  in  a  bottom,  and  this 
leven  in  the  same  street  or  road.  And  this 
ireminds  us  that  in  many  instances,  as  in  a  large 
!3ity  like  London,  it  would  be  very  useful  to 


The  following  gives  particulars  of  the  sites  of 
the  wells  in  Table  2,  and  (where  known)  the 
heights  of  the  tops  of  the  orifices  above 
Ordnance  datum,  or  Trinity  high-water  mark, 
with  year  of  boring : — 

1.  Bank  of  England. — 27  ft.,  T.H.W.M.  1851. 

2.  Bow.—  Messrs.  Berger  &  Company’s  Starch 

Works.  1864. 

3.  Camden. — London  &  North-Western  Railway 

Station.  About  100  ft.,  O.D. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  28.— By  Geobgb  Jacksoit. 

Herts,  near  Standon  Station—**  High  Trees  Farm  " 

304a.  lr.  12p.,  r.  £310  p.a . .  £3,550 

By  G.  H.  Tatham. 

West  Chislehurst — A  plot  of  f.  land .  550 

By  H.  Hoopkh. 

Fulham— 73,  Harwood-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  lfs.  376 
By  Flbtjbbt  &  Sons. 

Crouch  End— I.g.r.  of  £10,  u.t.  25  yrs .  105 

66  to  75;(odd),  Park-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £25......  935 

Oct.  29. — By  W.  B.  Hallbtt. 

City— 190,  Upper  Thames-st.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £90 

e-r.  £660 . ’  i>650, 

By  Jonbs,  Lang,  &  Co. 

West  Ham — F.g.r.  of  £9,  with  reversion  in  61  yrs. 

to  £80  p.a . . .  230' 

ilham — F.g.r.  of  £22.  10s.,  with  reversion  in  89 

yrs.  to  £83.  4s.  p.a .  510 

Bv  T.  N.  Tobnbb. 

arylebone — 27,  North-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £15  ...  220 

lburn — 6,  7,  and  8,  Alpha-pl.  West,  u.t.  69  yrs 

g.r.  £9,  r.  £85.  16s . ..’  350 

6  and  7,  Park  Mews,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £55  300 

104,  Kilburn  Park-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £53  310 

I.g.r.  of  £106,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £35  p.a .  1400 

118,  Kilburn  Park-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £8  r 

£«  p.a . :..6. . 4_>c> 

.  John’s  Wood — 163  and  169,  Belsize-rd.,  u.t  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  £16.  16s .  9CO 

By  A.  Robbbtson. 

msington— 9  and  11,  Sancroft-st.,  subject  to  lives 

aged  61  and  63  years,  g.r.  £3 .  150, 

d  Kent-rd.— Nos.  200  and  202,  the  lease  of.  u.t. 

14  yrs.,  r.  £120 .  .yy 


By  Rutlby,  Son,  &  Vinb. 

. — 30,  Storey-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 
-46,  Sidney-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 


226 


By  Wilkinson-,  Son,  &  Wblch. 
(At  Brighton.) 

Brighton— 17,  New  8teine,  and  79  and  81, 
James’B-st.,  f . 


St. 


By  Inman  &  Co. 

Maida  Vale — 20,  Greville-pl ,  f,,  r.  £86  p.a . 

Oct.  31. — By  B.  Tidby  &  Co. 
KiDgsland— 63,  Mortimer-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  £4 
Islington — 51,  Popham-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £5 

r.  £30  p.a . . . * 

By  E.  A.  Notlbt. 

King's  Cross— 106  and  108,  Caledonian-rd.,  u  t  54 

yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  8s.,  r.  £87 . . . 

8,  Southern-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  Is.,  r.  £32..’. 
West  Hampstead— 16,  Woodchurch-rd.,  f . . 
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By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Bethnal  Green-115  and  117,  Green-st.,  f.,  r.  £100  £1,900 

119  and  121.  Green-st.,  . .  3,030 

22  and  23,  North-pl.,  f.,  r.  £31  p  a.  .  . .  331 

Tottenham— 1,  Northamptoa-ter  ,  f  .  r.  £-15  p. a.  ...  /BO 
Chinirford—  A  Moiety  of  the  "Tile  House  Estate, 

about  6  acres,  f . . . . .  650 

East  India  Dock-rd.— 15  to  21,  Sophia-st.,  f.,  e.r. 

. . 

By  Norton,  Tkist,  A  Gilbert. 

Edgwarerd .  —20,  Cambridge-ter.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

— £17,  r.  £131  p.a . .  . 

Kensington— 20.  Emperor’s-gate,  t . ••••  1.*>ou 

Dulwich— 11,  Ilderaley-gr.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £8, 

r.  £41  p.a .  -  w 

Fulham -5  and  6.  Delaford  st.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

.  :'£10.  10e.,  r.  £6«  .  270 

Oct.  30  &  31.— By  Debbnhast,  Tewson,  A  Co. 

Oxon  near  Bledlow— The  Upper  and  Lower  Farms, 

containing  529  acres,  f.,  r.  £610  p.a . 

9  f.  cottages  in  Chinnor . . . . 

Numerous  houses  and  cottages,  f . 

An  allotment  field,  37a.  2r.  10p.,  r.  £134  p.a.. ..  .  1,510 
"Henton  Farm,"  containing  88a.  3r.  32p.,  f., 

r.  £181  p.a . - . .  3-160 

'otokenchurch— "  Cooper  s  Court  larm,  part  of, 

124a.  2r.«P..  f.,  r.  £115 .  3,650 

" Cooper’s  Court  Farm,"  part  of,  20a.  2r.  13p., 

f  r.  . .  0,0 

F.  farm,  18a.  Ir.  2 p..  r.  £10 .  . .  .  400 

••  Eastwood  Farm,"  88a.  Or.  16p.,  f..  r.  £100  .  1,850 

“  Hill  Corner  Farm,*’  30a.  2r.  27p..  f.,  r.  £56  .  700 

••  Dean’s  Farm,"  35a.  Or.  Up.,  r.  £60  .  1,490 

*•  8addler’s  Farm,”  21a.  3r.  8p  ,  c.,  r  £20  .  500 

Eight  f.  and  c.  cottages . _ . .  495 

Dordiester—  "The  Manor  Farm,  63a.  Or.  2/p.,  f.  2,100 

Aston  Rowant — Three  f.  cottages  .  170 

Oct.  31.— By  R.  W.  8cobell. 

Surbiton— The  residence  "  Everest,”  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g.r.  £16.  10s.,  r.  £100 .  1,145 

By  Watbeer  &  Sons. 

Chertsey— Freehold  land,  29a.  Or.  29p .  4,350 

A  plot  of  meadow  land,  la.  Ir.  17p.,  f .  300 

By  Habman  Bros. 

Sydenham— 6  to  8.  Denmark-ter.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

£21,  r.  £72.  16s.  p.a .  270 

Finchley— 9  to  13  (odd),  William-Bt.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g  r.  £14.  10j.,  r.  £72.  16s .  345 

By  C.  D.  Field  &  Son. 

Bermondsey — 18  A  19,  "White’s  Ground,  f.,  r.  £320  5,000 

81,  GraDge-rd.,  f.,  r.  £48  .  640 

Peckham— L.g.r.,  £22.  10s.  p.a.,  u.t.  74  yrs .  400 

Nuft-st.— L.g.r.,  £3  p.a.,  u.t.  74  yrs .  55 

Scipio-st.,  l.g.r.  of  £8.  10s.,  u.t.  74  yrs .  140 

By  Blaeb  A  Dannatt. 

Hrockley— F.g.r.  of  £13,  with  reversion  in  87  jts.  ..  300 

F.g.r.  of  £23,  with  revors'on  in  86  yrs .  645 

F.g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  97  yrs .  245 

F.g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  90  yrs .  955 

F  g  r.  of  £41,  with  reversion  in  91  yrs .  980 

East  Dulwich— F.g.r.  of  £45.  10s.,  with  reversion 

in  89  yrs .  855 

By  E.  8timson. 

High  Holborn— 6,  Fulwood’s  Rents,  f .  1,050 

Shadwell— Stabling  in  Sun  Tavern  Yard,  u.t.  23 

yrs.,  g.r.  £8  .  300 

Waterloo-rd  —2  and  4,  Grny-st.,  and  13,  Barron’s 

pi.,  u.t.  14J  yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r.  £134  .  130 

26,  Oakley-st.,  and.  9,  Coral-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g  r.  £9 .  330 

By  Bbodib,  Times,  &  Bakbr. 

Old  Windsor — Rent  charges,  £34.  16s.  lid.  p.a.  ...  600 

Crouch-hill— 31,  Trinder-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s.,  r.  £36 .  395 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

West  Smithfield — 77  and  78,  Long-lane,  f.,  r.  £150 

p.a .  3,470 

St.  Luke’s— 6  and  8,  Gee-st.,  and  2  and  3,  Willow- 

row,  f.,  r.  £40  p.a .  780 

28  and 29,  Gee-st.,  and  13  and  14,  Willow-row,  f., 

r.  £107.  18s.  p.a .  885 

Kentish-town — 10,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5. 6s.,  r.  £37  p.a .  375 

Holloway — 112,  Lady  Margaret-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.  g.r. 

£6.  15s.,  e.r.  £5  )  p.a .  580 

Highbury — 15.  Highbury-pl..  f.,  e.r.  £120  p.a .  2,125 

Hoxton— 28,  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.  r.  £52  p.a .  580 

Stoke  Newington — 81  and  85,  Hawksley-rd.,  u.t. 

84  yrs.,  g.r.  £13,  r.  £71.  2s.  p.a .  465 

6,  Grove-rd  ,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £28  p.a.  ...  255 

149,  NeviU-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  10s.,  r.  £28 

p.a .  200 

Dalston— 67,  Eleanor-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  5s.. 

r.  £28  p.a .  245 

Nov.  1. — By  J.  Wilson. 

Paddington— 9,  17,  and  21,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

£205  .  2,320 

[Contraction!  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
(.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  n.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  Bt.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
aq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ac.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  9. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Visit  to  the  new 
flrmary  (by  permission  of  Mr.  V\  aterhouse,  R.  A.).  2  p.m- 

Monday,  Novbmbeb  11. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Address  by  the  President,  Mr. 
E.  P.  8quarey.  8  p.m. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. — 8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  12. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Inaugural  address  by  the 
President  (Sir  John  Coode),  and  presentation  of  Medals, 
Premiums,  and  Prizes  awarded  at  the  end  of  last  session. 
8  p.m. 

University  College,  London. — Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  on 
"The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament  with 
Reference  to  Surface,  Material,  Construction,  and  Pur¬ 
pose.”  V.  6  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Novbmbeb  13. 

University  College,  London  ( Archirology ). — Professor 
R.  S.  Poole  on  "The  Mosque.”  6  p.m. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  G.  Farren  on 
"The  Stability  of  Earthwork  and  Masonry  Dams.’" 
8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  14. 

Institution  qf  Electrical  Engineers — Mr.  K.  L.  Murray 
on  "  The  Lighting  of  the  Melbourne  Centennial  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  November  16. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  on 
“  The  Paris  Exhibition.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 
Mr.  8.  C.  Bailey  on  "The  New  Harbour  and  Breakwater 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.”  7.30  p.m. 


IpsccltantH. 


New  Bridge  over  the  Cam. — The  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  new  roadway  bridge  over  the 
River  Cam,  with  approaches  at  Chesterton,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  laid  on  Monday  last  by  the  Mayor 
of  Cambridge  (F.  C.  Wace,  Esq.,  M.A.)  and  Mr. 
John  Bester  (Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Chesterton).  The  superstructure  is  constructed 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  consists  principally  of  six 
elliptical  main  ribs.  The  main  ribs  are  100  ft. 
clear  span,  with  a  clear  rise  above  the  water¬ 
line  at  the  centre  of  14  ft.  6  in. ;  this  span 
allows  the  maximum  width  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  with  a  haling  way  on  the  Cambridge  side 
of  12  ft.  in  width.  The  main  ribs  are  built  up 
of  wrought  iron  plates  and  angle  iron,  and 
firmly  braced  together  with  diagonal  and  hori¬ 
zontal  cross  bracing  of  channel  iron  ;  the  ribs 
are  connected  at  the  top  with  steel  corrugated 
flooring  plates,  and  upon  these  plates  is  laid  the 
concrete  and  macadam  road.  The  extreme 
width  of  the  bridge  above,  between  the 
parapets,  is  40  ft. ;  this  gives  two  footways  of 
7  ft.  wide  each,  leaving  a  roadway  of 
26  ft.  wide.  The  two  outer  ribs  are  covered 
with  ornamental  cast  -  iron  spandrels,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  ornamental  cornice  and  parapet. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  form  of  rib,  as  de¬ 
signed,  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  flood 
waters,  and  gives  greater  treadway  for  the 
haling-way  than  the  segmental  arch.  The 
foundations  of  the  bridge  differ  on  each  side. 
On  the  Chesterton  side  good  solid  clay  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  15  ft.  On  the  Cambridge  side 
the  bed  of  the  old  river  was  found,  and  as  the 
clay  was  not  reached  until  about  30  ft.  below 
the  top  ground  level,  the  engineers  had  to  pile 
the  substrata  to  obtain  a  good  foundation  for 
the  abutments,  in  preference  to  excavating 
down  to  the  solid.  The  abutments  and  retain¬ 
ing  wall  are  built  of  Darley  Dale  stone  facing, 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  backing.  The 
new  road  (across  the  Midsummer  Common)  will 
be  40  ft.  wide,  with  two  footways  of  7  ft.  wide  on 
either  side,  and  properly  drained.  Cast-iron  rail¬ 
fencing  will  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  roadway  of  the  bridges  and  approaches 
will  be  of  granite  macadam,  and  the  footings 
of  granolithic  pavement.  The  engineers  for  the 
work  are  Mr.  John  J.  Webster,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Lord-street,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Frank  Waters, 
of  Sidney-street,  Cambridge.  The  sole  con¬ 
tractor  is  Mr.  John  Mackay,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  G. 
McNeil.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works, 
which  are  to  be  completed  [next  June,  will  be 
about  10.000Z. 

Paris  a  Seaport. — It  may  be  remembered 
that  last  session  a  proposal  for  making  Paris  a 
port  was  introduced  in  the  French  Chamber  by 
M.  Achard,  and  referred  to  a  committee  for 
examination,  and  this  body  has  now  issued  its 
report,  which  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
scheme.  The  committee  has  consulted  engi¬ 
neers,  naval  officers,  members  of  the  Academy, 
&c.,  and  by  all  the  proposal  is  approved.  An 
objection  has,  however,  been  raised  against  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  said  to  be  about  2,000 
million  francs,  but  the  committee  is  of  opinion 
that  even  this  heavy  outlay  will  be  repaid.  The 
canal  is  proposed  to  be  twice  as  wide  as  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  distance  from  the  sea — at 
Rouen — to  Paris  being  estimated  at  180  kilo¬ 
metres.  The  depth  is  to  be  6-20  metres.  The 
most  important  work  would  be  the  making  of  a 
great  harbour  between  St.  Denis  and  Clichy. 
There  are  also  second-class  harbours  proposed 
for  Andelys,  Mantes,  Prissy,  and  Argenteuil. 
The  committee  points  out  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  such  a  canal  to  French  trade,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  competition  with  that  of  Antwerp, 
which  is  every  year  becoming  keener.  The 
proposal  will  be  laid  before  the  next  Chamber. 
The  plans  adopted  for  the  canal  are  those  of 
M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye,  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  Vice-Admiral  Thomassin. 

Removal. — Messrs.  Mainzer  &  Kempthorne 
have  removed  to  IS,  Berners  -  street,  Oxford- 


street,  W. 
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Examination  and  Registration  of) 
Plumbers. — At  the  examinations  of  plumbers - 
for  registration  held  on  Saturday  at  the  Guilds’  t 
Institute,  applicants  were  present  from  various  k 
parts  of  London,  as  well  as  from  Somerset,  t 
Devon,  Essex,  and  Kent.  The  examinations  n 
embraced  tests  of  joint-making,  lead-laying,  r 
&c.,  and  a  set  of  questions  relating  to  the  t 
qualities  of  materials,  the  construction  of  >1 
various  forms  of  house  -  fittings,  and  the  t 
principles  of  sanitation.  The  examiners  were  e 
Messrs.  Charles  Hudson,  W.  Titmas,  John  t 
Smeaton,  J.  W.  Clarke,  C.  T.  Millis,  and  R.  A.  l 
Nurse  —  the  last  representing  the  United  ri 
Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Great  ; 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Two-thirds  of  the  appli-  i- 
cants  succeeded  in  passing  the  examinations.  ? 
In  connexion  with  this  matter  we  may  note  e 
that  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  registered  i 
plumbers  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kin-  • 
cardine,  and  Banff,  was  held  in  G  or  dim’s  s 
College,  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  i. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  Pro-  ■ 
fessor  Matthew  Hay,  President  of  the  Council,  , 
occupied  the  chair.  There  were  also  on  the  e 
platform  Lord  Provost  Henderson.  Mr.  Peter  r 
Esslemont,  M.P.,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  John  Miller,  , 
of  Sandilands,  Mr.  William  Pyper,  of  Hillhead,  , 
Mr.  Boulton,  Burgh  Surveyor,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  ) 
Cameron,  Sanitary  Inspector.  Professor  Matthew  t 
Hay  said  that  the  report  which  had  been  i 
placed  in  their  hands  showed  that  very  sub-  - 
stantial  progress  had  been  made — in  fact,  had  1 
exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  . 
The  registration  roll  included  the  names  of  all  1 
the  best  known  and  most  capable  plumbers  = 
within  the  city  and  the  three  counties. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— During  the  : 
past  week  the  English  iron  market  has  been  i 
somewhat  less  excited,  but  the  rising  tendency,  , 
both  in  pig  and  manufactured  iron,  has  con-  ■ 
tinned.  If  we  except  the  Glasgow  warrant  I 
market,  where  a  very  large  business  has  been  i 
done  daily,  trade  in  pig-iron  has  rather  i 
slackened,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  makers  • 
cannot,  with  the  capacity  of  production  at  their  i 
command,  accept  the  orders  which  are  offering. 
Scotch  warrants,  notwithstanding  many  fluctua-  • 
tions,  are  maintained  at  about  former  rates, 
while  with  makers  in  Scotland  prices  are  still  I 
going  up.  Middlesbrough  iron,  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  drop  of  2s.  a  ton,  is  9d.  dearer  on  the  : 
week.  Bessemer  pig  is  unchanged,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  heavy  demand.  Both  Lancashire  : 
and  Staffordshire  makers  ask  higher  terms.  A  i 
salient  factor  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  the 
iron  trade  is  the  steady  decrease  of  the  stocks 
of  pig-iron.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
finished  iron,  and  prices  are  going  up,  although 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  crude  metal.  The 
inquiry  for  steel  is  as  heavy  as  ever,  and  many 
works  are  unable  to  book  fresh  orders.  Rails 
are  10s.  higher,  and  proportionate  rises  are  an¬ 
nounced  for  other  steel  products.  Shipbuilders 
are  booking  fresh  work,  and  have  a  busy  winter 
before  them.  Engineers  are  all  very  briskly 
engaged. — Iron. 

The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain.— The  opening 
meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
season  was  held  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on 
Saturday  last,  when  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  delivered  an  address 
on  “  The  Sanitary  Institute  :  Its  Examinations 
and  Certificate.”  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
space  to  devote  to  it  this  week. 

Complimentary  Dinner  to  a  Builder- 
Mayor. — Last  week,  the  Mayor  of  Bradford 
(Aid.  Wm.  Moulson)  was  entertained  to  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  by  the  Bradford  Master 
Builders’  Association,  of  which  body  his  Wor¬ 
ship  is  treasurer. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.l. . load 

Souuoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  „  . 

Kim  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  ..std.100 

„  ,,  4th  and  3rd . . 

Higa  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

„  2nd  „  . 


£.  s.  d. 

7  0  0 
12  0  0 
0  2  3 
3  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 

5  10  0 
3  0  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

6  0  0 
2  16  0 

9  0  0 
7  0  0 
7  0  0 

11  0  0 

10  0  0 


£.  s.  d. 

7  15  0 
14  0  0 
0  3  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

7  10  0 
4  0  0 
6  6  0 
6  10  0 
6  10  0 
4  6  0 

11  0  0 

8  15  0 
8  0  0 

16  0  0 
11  0  0 
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TIMBER  (continued) , 

»la,  8t.  Petersburg,  white . 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . , 

Danada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  2nd . 

„  3rd,  &c . 

Bpruce,  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd . 

Hew  Brunswick,  Ac . 

.ttens,  all  kinds  . 

ooring  Boards,  aq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

3eeond  . 

Dther  qualities  . 

dar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . . 

ihogany,  Cuba  . 

3t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

Mexican  „  . 

Tobasco  „  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

:,  Turkey . ton 

e,  Rio . 

Bahia  . 

tin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  .... 
alnut,  Italian  . 


THE  BUILDER. 


339 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
7  0  0  10  0  0 


9  0  0  17  0  0 


00  11  0  0 


0  0  6$  0  0  6$ 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  4$  0  0  6$ 


METAL8. 

Iboit — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  . 

„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Ooppbb— 


00  6  10  0 


Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Ybllow  Mktai, . 

Lbad — Pig,  Spanish  . 

Tin  Straits . . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . . 

Oocoannt,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapesoed,  English  pale 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

„  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . 


.  ton  48  0  0  49  0  0 

.  49  0  0  60  0  0 


LONDON. — For  new  billiard  room,  approaches,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  new  staircase  to  concert-rooms,  extension  of 
saloon  bar  and  general  decorations,  at  “Tuft'nel  Park 
Hotel,”  for  Mr.  John  Lees.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects  ani  surveyors,  641,  Hollo  way-road,  N. 

Macintosh,  Langham-street . £1,624  0  0 

Josolyne,  Young,  &  Co.,  High-street, 


....lb. 
...ton  13 
..ton  98 


4-4  0  0  0  0  0 


0  6$  0  0  6$ 
0  0  13  6  0 


0  0  0  0  0 
.  101  0  0  0  0  0 


..ton  21  0  0  21  5  0 

.  26  10  0  27  0  0 

.  23  10  0  23  15  0 

.  28  10  0  000 

.  31  5  0  0  0  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 

6  19  0  6  1)  0 

7  0  0  12  0  0 


0  16  6  0  15  9 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect.  Surveyor,  o 
Engineer. 


ip  Columns . .  . 

(□•making  Works  . 

orks  at  Derby 


my  Wall,  Ac. 

ladmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

rks  and  Materials . 

in  Drainage  Extension . .  . 

teration  and  Extension  of  Schools 

ission  Hall,  Whitechapel  . 

hlition  to  Schools  . 


Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

.  Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wka. 

M.  R.  Co.  . 

Wisbech  Corporation ... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 
L.  C.  C. 

West  Ham  Council 
.  Burton-oa  Trent  SchBd. 

.  St.  Alban’s  SchV  Bd.  . 


S.  S.  Grimlcy.  .. 

Official  . 

do. 

W.  H.  Thomas'. 

H.  Mair  . 

Official  . 

Lewis  Angcll  .... 
R.  Churchill  ... 

A.  B.  Pite  . 

Clarksons 


Nov.  11th 
Nov.  12th 
Nov.  14th 
Nov.  ISth 
Nov.  20th 
do. 

Nov.  26 th 
Nov.  30th 
Not  stated. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premium. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Nov.  Uth 
Nov.  21st 

irveyor  . 

Lancaster  Corporation 

300 1 . 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
ach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

BELLAGGIO  (East  Grinstead).— For  erecting  bnnga- 
w,  for  Mr.  W.  Spyer.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect, 
inehester  House,  E.C. : — 

Mansbridge,  Bellaggio  (accepted) . £450  0  0 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  erecting  copper-house,  hop  back- 
brewer’s  room,  laboratory,  and  other  works,  at 
Brewery,  Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  Joseph  Ansell  & 
Messrs.  Inskipp  &  Mackenzie,  architects,  5,  Bed- 
>w,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 


Jones  &  MasoD,  Birminghar 

Robinson . 

Simons . 

Moorbouse . 

Barn*ley . 

Lee  &  Son  . 

Surmati  &  Sons . 

Jeffery  &  Son . 

Bowen  . . 

Webb  Bros,  (accepted)  . 


£3,980  0  0 
3,377  0  0 
3,260  0  0 
3,255  0  0 
3,170  0  0 
3,125  0  0 
3,096  0  0 
2,950  0  0 
2,889  0  0 
2,877  0  0 


BRIGHTON. — For  erecting  chapel  and  chaplain’s 
use,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Scott  &  Cawthorn,  archi- 
ts : — 

Newnham  . 

Chappell . 

Freeman . . . 

Patching . 

C.  &  F.  Choesman  (accepted) 


£2,170 
..  2,097 
.  2,069 


0  0 


JHISWICK. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  schools  at 
•garth-place,  for  the  Chiswick  Scnool-board.  Mr. 
orge  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Her,  73,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Arundel  A  Son . £3,027  0  0 

C.  Rogers  .  3,020  0  0 

W.  Hunt  .  2,999  0  0 

H.  Whitman  .  2,993  0  0 

W.  Adamson  &  Son .  2,942  0  0 

W.  Blackburn  .  2,919  0  0 

J.  J.  Bryant  (accepted)  .  2,904  0  0 


^ROWTHORNE. — For  building  a  bouse  for  Mr.  G.  T. 
well.  Mr.  W.  Ravenseroft,  architect : — 

Bottrill  &  Son  (accepted) . £975  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


i'AREHAM  (Hants).— For  works  in  connexion  with 
i  Knowle  Asylum  Waterworks,  for  the  Hampshire 
nnty  Council.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hildred,  Engineer, 
ithall. 

ntract  No.  1. — Supplying' and  Laying  1,260  yards  line— 
6  in.  Cast  Iron  Water  Main  and  Castings,  Supplying 
and  filing  Sluice  and  Air  Valves,  Hydrants,  $c. 

G.  Lambert  Gibson,  Southall  . £526  0  0 

H.  J.  Saunders,  Southampton .  600  0  0 

A.  J.  Slade,  Maidstone .  499  0  0 

A.  T.  Cafley,  Lloyd-square .  496  0  0 

W.  A.  8mith  &  Co.,  4,  Hanover-place, 

N.W .  465  9  6 

A.  J.  Gould,  Fareham  (accepted)  .  440  0  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £506.  7s.  6d.] 


Contract  No.  2. — Excavating,  Sinking,  and  Lining  with 
Brickwork  in  Cement  a  Well  6  ft.  diameter. 

P.  C.  Badbam  &  Co.,  Holborn  . £491  0  0  ! 

H.  J.  Saunders,  Southampton .  400  0  0 

Le  Grand  &  Sutclilf,  100,  Bnnhill-row, 

E.C.  (accepted)  .  300  0  0 

R.  P.  Batchelor,  Chatham  .  284  11  9  ! 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £402.  18s.  6d.] 

Contract  No.  3. — For  Two  Single-Cylinder,  Direct- Acting, 
Vertical  Pumping  Engines,  Two  Steel  Boilers,  Sfc. 
James  Simpson  &  Co.,  Lira.,  Pimlico £1,879  10  0 

Bunyan  &  Porter,  Portsmouth  .  1,660  10  0 

Bryan,  Donkin,  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Southwark .  1,623  10  0 

G.  Napier  A  Sons,  Southampton  ...  1,464  1  0  0 

G.  H.  H.  Emett,  Dewsbury  .  1,300  0  0 

John  Warner  &  Sons,  Cripplegate...  1,275  10  0 

8.  Owens  &  Co.,  Whitefriars  .  1,232  10  0 

G.  Waller  &  Co.,  Park-street, 

Southwark,  8.E.  (accepted) .  1,151  10  0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,200.] 


HANLEY. — For  the  conversion  of  the  old  Mechanics’ 
Institute  into  the  North  Staffordshire  Technical  Museum. 
Messrs.  W.  Sugden  &  Son,  architects.  Leek.  Quantities 
by  the  architects 

Nicholas  Bennett,  Burslem  (general 

repairs,  &c.)  (accepted)  .  £573  12  6 

G.  &  W.  J.  Carter,  Congleton  (roof 

repairs,  &e.)  (accepted)  .  119  0  0 

[No  fixtures  or  fittings  included  in  the  above.] 


HIGH  BARNET. — For  extension  of  factory  premises, 
for  Messrs.  Henry  Gilling  &  8ons,  Union-street,  High 
Baroet.  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Gregg,  architect 

J.  W.  Wheeler . £1,476  0  0 

W.  James  .  1,370  0  0 

G.  W.  N.  Miller  .  1,360  0  0 

Chess  inn  &  Sons  .  1,300  0  0 

Worboys  &  Son  (accepted)  .  1,247  0  0 


IDEFORD  (Devon). — For  works  connected  with  the 
water-supply,  Mr.  S.  Segar,  surveyor,  Newton  Abbot: — 

Andrew  8.  Distin,  Totnes . £199  9  0 

Parker  Bros.,  Newton  Abbot  .  186  9  0 

C.  Johns,  Dawlish  .  183  10  0 

Robt.  Hall,  Ideford  (accepted)  .  172  14  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  to  include  compensation,  200 L] 


LONDON. — For  erecting  three  houses  in  LewiBham- 
road.  New  Cross.  Mr.  Horace  T.  BoBner,  architect,  29 
and  30,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  Dow-White,  16,  New  Broad-street,  E.C. : — 

H.  L.  Holloway,  Deptford* .  £1,758  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  new  shop  fronts  and  repairs  to  Nos.  86, 
I,  190,  (92,  94,  and  96,  Cromer-street,  Gray’s-inn-road. 
Messrs.  Brett  A.  Elphicke  &  A.  Howell,  (architects,  60, 
Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W.  :— 

The  Westminster  Contract  Company...  £513  0  0 

W.  Rowlandson  .  405  0  0 

F.  Brown  (accepted) .  360  0  0 


Borough  . 1,440 

Blandford,  Avenell-road  .  1,295  0  0 

Canle,  Upper  Horn«ey-rse  .  1,199  0  0 

Boreham,  Liverpool-road  .  1,183  6  6 

Farquharson,  Grafton-road  .  1,100  1  0 

Luke  Norris,  Upper  Holloway .  1,100  0  0 

William  Evans.  Upper  Holloway  ...  1,078  19  0 

Hughes,  8troud -green .  1,062  O  0 

Crowe,  Queen  Victoria-Btreet  .  960  0  0 


LONDON.— For  new  latrines  and  alterations  in  con¬ 
nexion  therewith  at  the  Adelaide-atreet  Schools,  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr. 
William  S.  Cross,  architect,  18,  Outer  Temple,  Strand. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Pollard  : — 

Hall,  Beddell,  &  Co . 

M.  Patrick  &  Son . 

J .  &  H .  Barrys  . 

J.  D.  Hobson  (too  late) . 

Macey  &  Sons  . . . 

J.CIemenco  . 

C.  Wall  . 

Dorrell  A  Co . 


.  £710 


665  0  0 


LONDON. — For  providing  a  new  coal-cellar  at  the 
Byron  and  Bright-street  School,  Bromley  ;  improving  the 
lighting  of  the  Infants-  Department,  and  for  providing  a 
new  exit  for  the  Boys'  Department,  for  the  8ehool  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : 

T.  Linfleld  . .' . £376  0  0! 

W.  V.  Goad .  306  0  0 

J.  Derry .  2  42  0  0 

Atherton  &  Latta  .  210  0  0 

H.  Bridel* .  170  0  0 ! 

•  Recotnmonded  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  various  works  in  connexion  with  the 
Farncombe-street  School,  Bermondsey,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

J .  B  Gerrans  . £625  0  0  ! 

A.  Martin  .  600  0  0 

W.  V.  Goad  .  439  O  0 

T.  Linfleld . 434  0  0 

J.  W.  Roy . 323  15  O 

J.  Derry  .  314  0  0 

H.  Bridel  *  .  278  0  0  ! 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Ivy  dale-road 

.  Nnnhoad,  for  tho  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 

T.  J.  Bailey,  architect;— 

W.  Jones  . £503  0  0 

W.  Harbrow  .  493  10  0 

J.  J.  Richards  .  460  O  0 

London  Iron  Building  Co .  459  0  0 

.1.  W.  Smales  . 445  0  0 

A.  W.  J’.icock* .  417  0  0 

*  Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  removing  the  existing,  and  erecting 
ew  w.c.’s  for  the  Girls'  and  Infants’  Departments  of  the 
Dalmain-road  School,  Forest  Hill,  and  also  for  providing 
anew  coal-cellar,  for  the  8chool  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

J.  H.  Lyon  . £740  0  0 

H.  Bridel  . 656  0  0 

W.  V.  Goad  .  529  0  0 

T.  W.  Hay  lock .  620  0  0 

J.  Derry  .  . 440  0  0 

T.  Lintleld*  .  419  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a  covered  playground  for  the 
Girls’  Department  of  the  Albion-street  School,  Rother- 
hitbe,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  nrchitoct:  — 

W.  V.  Goad  . £340  0  0 

J.  B  Gerrans  .  270  O  0 

T.  I. infield .  247  0  0 

A.  Martin  .  2)8  0  0 

J.  Derry .  198  0  0 

H.  Bridel* . lt>3  0  0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — For  building  three  houses  in  the  Meyrick- 
road,  and  alterations  to  a  shop  in  the  Falcon-road,  Batter¬ 
sea,  8.W.,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Tucker.  Messrs.  Williams  & 
8on,  architects 

Thomerson  A  Son . £1,690  0  0 

Gregory . . .  1 ,473  0  0 

Todd .  1,119  0  0 

R.  Barker  .  1,166  0  0 

LONDON. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  282. 
Strand,  W.C. ,  for  Mr.  W.  Schofield.  Mr.  W.  H.  Duffield. 
architect,  2,  King-street,  Cheapside.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood  : — 

Newton  &  Co . £1,560  0  0 

LONDON. — For  finishing  No.  44  and  45,  Shnftesbury- 
avenue,  W.C.,  for  the  International  Hotel  Employes 
Society.  Mr.  William  Brett,  10,  Charing-cross-road, 
architect : — 

Langler  &  Pinkham,  Kensal-green*  £1,629  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  bar  fittings,  and  the 
provision  of  new  lobby  and  partitions,  &c.,  all  in  Spanish 
mahogany,  at  the  “Olive  Branch, ’’  Crawford-street,  W., 
for  Mr.  Rosenberg.  Mr.  Alexander,  architect :  — 

Mark . £360  0  0 

Schlater .  284  0  0 

Holt  &  Garliek . . .  187  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Cornwall  House,  8.E. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Strevens,  architect 

Ham  A  Son  . £396  11  6 

Mackie  .  389  0  O 

Garrett  A  Son .  369  0  0 

Whitehead  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  340  0  O 

Balaam  Bros .  339  0  0 
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_ _  tings  to  the  “Fleece,” 

Maraham-street,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  F.  Trodd.  Messrs. 
Baville  &  Martin,  architects,  86 and  87,  Strand,  W.C. : — 
General  Fittings. 

Spencer  &  Co . 

Tortle  A  Appleton  . 

J.  Freshwater  . 

Drew  &  Cad  man  . 

J.  Years  &  Co.  (accepted)  . 

Petcterers '  Work. 

W.  Helling . 

Drew  A  Cadman . 

T.  Heath . . 

J.  Davidson  . 

F.  J.  Ruse . 

Watts  A  Co.  (accepted)  . . 

Outfitters'  Work. 

W.  Winn  (accepted)  . 


141  0  0 
117  10  0 
114  0  0 


29  16 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  86,  Ossulston-street, 
N. W., for  Miss  L.  A.  8ilcock.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin, 
architects,  88  and  87,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Gould  &  Brand  . £887  0  0 

Puzey  A  Lumley . 

K.  Toms  . 

8.  Goodall . 

J.  Aulev . 

8.  R.  Lamble  (accepted)  . 


LONDON. — For  new  story  and  sundry  alterations  to 
the  “Southampton  Arms,’’  Hieh-street,  Camden  Town, 
N.W.,for  Mr.  E.W.  C.thie.  Mr.W.  W.  Gwyther,  architect, 
102,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple-avenue,  E  C.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Saville  A  Martin,  86  and  87,  8trand, 
W.C.  : — 

.T.  T.  Chappell  . £1,698  0  0 

Gould  A  Brand  .  1,657  0  0 

W.  Oldrey .  1,615  0  0 

E.  Toms  (accepted) .  I,6t9  0  0 


NORWOOD  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
residence  at  Falb'and  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  McMeekin.  Mr.  H  A  Rawlins,  architect, 
•16,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Loudon,  K.C. :  — 

Clarke  A  Bracey . £14,389  0  9 

Brown,  Son,  A  Blomfleld .  1 1,126  0  0 

Bywaters .  13.675  0  0 

Rider  A  Son .  13,688  0  0 

Dove  Brothers .  13,600  0  0 

•Tames  Morter .  13.472  0  0 

l’atman  A  Fotheringham  (accepted)  12,929  0  0 


READING.— For  rebuilding  “  Lower  Ship  Hotel,”  for 
Messrs.  Nicholson  A  Sons.  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  architect : — 
Bottrill  A  Son  (accepted)  . £3,300  0  0 


(chemist),  Messrs.  Hotiey  s.  Lewis  (suversmimsj,  ana 
Mrs.  Aaoame  (poulterer,  A«v.  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury, 
architect,  Reading 

Winter  A  Fitt  . £4,761  0  0 

G.  Wernham .  4,343  16  0 

Collier  A  Catley  .  4,243  0  0 

Hige*  A  Sons  .  . 4,229  0  0 

W.  H.  Simonds .  4,156  0  0 

Bottrill  A  Son  (accepted) .  4,150  0  0 


RUTHIN. — For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  Peny- 
graig  and  Tanygraig,  on  the  Ruthin  Castle  Estates,  North 
Wales.  Mr.  W.  Charles  Evans,  architect,  Poet's-corner, 
Westminster : — 

John  Morris,  Ruthin . £341  19  11 


SPENCER’S  WOOD  (Berks). —  For  erecting  new 
schools,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Allfrey.  Messrs.  Chas.  Smith  A 
Sons,  architects : — 

Higgs  AS  ns . £1,650  0  0 

Collier  A  Catley  .  1,620  0  0 

Bottrill  A  Son  (accepted)  .  1,460  0  0 


....£670 


WOKING. — For  the  erection 'of  stabling,  Guildford- 
roadf  Woking,  for  Mr.  T.  Russell.  Mr.  Robert  Clamp, 
architect,  the  Studio.  Woking:  — 

Marriott  A  Co.,  High  Barnet 

H.  G.  Nesmith.  Chertsey . 

Stanley  Kllis,  Guildford  . 

Oades,  Bros.,  Eeham . 

Andrew  Glew,  Wornlesdon  .. 

Harris  A  Son.  Woking  . 

A.  A.  Gale,  Woking  . 


699  0 


..£12,724 
..  11,671 
..  11,008 
,.  10,366 
10,160 
,.  9,915 


WEST  HAM. — For  works  required  for  the  West  Ham 
main  drainage  extension.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer : — 

No.  4  Contract. 

Mowlem  A  Co.  . 

.1.  G.  B.  Marshall . 

Cooke  A  Co . . 

J.  Adams . 

J.  Jackson  . 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neave  . 

G.  Bell . 

L.  Bottoms  . . 

Perry  A  Co.  (accepted)  . 

No.  6  Contract. 

Mowlem  A  Co . 

L.  Bottoms  . 

J.  O.  B.  Marshall . 

G.  Bell . 

J.  Jackson  . . . 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neave  . 

J.  Adams . .  . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Cooke  A  Co.  (accepted)  . 


..£15,413  0 
..  13,806  0 
..  13,526  0 
..  13,270  0 
..  12,990  0 


12,466 

12,289 


12,097 


WOKINGHAM.— For  erecting  house  and  stables,  for 
Mr.  8.  8.  Melville.  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  architect: — 

Bottrill  A  Son  (accepted) . £2,490  0  0 

[No  competition. J 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBURB8,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Offioe,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  reoeiving  “  The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  E.  T. — Student  (the  answer  given  seems  a  sufficient  one,  and  we 
cannot  continue  the  correspondence).— M.  V. — “  Percentage,"  J.  R., 
W.  F.  B.  (next  week). — W.  J.  P. — W.  &  Co.  (too  limited  in  amount 
for  insertion). — W.  E.  (too  late). — G.  &  Co.  (shall  have  attention). — 
D.  &  B.  (ditto).— L.  R.  F.  (no  space),— T.  B.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hate  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  todecliue  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
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Some  Last  Notes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

HOSE  who  have 
seen  much  of  the 
great  Exhibition 
at  Paris,  the  doors 
of  which  are  now 
formally  closed 
(though  still  in¬ 
formally  open), 
will  not  regard 
without  a  certain 
’feeling  of  melancholy  the  demolition  aud 
dispersion  of  that  extraordinary  collection 
•of  the  products  of  human  intellect  and  labour 
in  so  many  departments  of  work,  which  has 
rendered  the  “capital  of  pleasure”  (as  Matthew 
Arnold  called  Paris)  during  this  year  the 
•centre  of  interest  of  the  civilised  world. 
Nowhere  else  could  such  au  exhibition  have 
been  held,  for  nowhere  else  could  there  be 
found  at  present  the  combination  of  energy 
with  artistic  genius  and  ardour  which  has 
made  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  (in  spite  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower)  a  kind  of  artistic  creation  on  a 
grand  scale.  We  hear  that  the  Germans  are 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  produce  a  similar 
exhibition  at  their  capital.  The  energy,  the 
wealth,  and  the  mechanical  skill  they  possess 
undoubtedly  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
French ;  but  where  will  they  find  the  artistic 
genius  which  gave  such  vivid  interest,  even 
■allowing  for  some  sins  against  good  taste,  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  ?  They  will  he  wise  at 
least  not  to  attempt  to  challenge  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  France  by  any  immediate  effort 
to  rival  her  great  national  spectacle. 

The  following  notes  on  some  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  exhibits  connected  with  building  indus¬ 
tries  were  made  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  though  circumstances  have  compelled 
the  postponement  of  their  publication  till  the 
present  week.  It  will  not  he  out  of  place  how¬ 
ever  to  put  them  on  record  now,  as  a  brief 
resume  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  various  countries  in  this  class  of 
exhibited  work,  the  rather  as  we  may  be  able 
to  give  credit  to  some  things  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  official  recognition  which 
they  merited.  One  reason  for  this  may  have 
been  the  uncanny  kind  of  places  to  which 
exhibits  of  building  materials  were  too  much 
relegated.  A  fair  variety  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  were  ranged  along  au  arcade  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Section,  but  these  were 
mostly  Belgian,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  British  exhibits  of  this  kind  were 
located  very  much  out  of  the  way  in  a 


corner  of  the  gallery  of  the  Machinery  Hall. 
The  wares  of  the  Imperial  Stone  Com¬ 
pany  included  silicated  stone  pipes,  petro- 
silicon  paving,  and  some  drain-pipes  to  illus¬ 
trate  Archer’s  patent  joint,  which  we  have 
before  described  and  illustrated.  This  claims, 
and  is  supported  by  good  testimony,  to  be  a 
perfectly  water-tight  joint.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
good  joint,  but  we  apprehend  that  to  complete 
it  under  water  with  the  liquid  cement,  in 
which  lies  the  essence  of  its  perfection,  re¬ 
quires  very  careful  manipulation. 

Mousset  and  Thibaut,  of  Bouffioulx,  Bel¬ 
gium,  exhibited  some  well-glazed  pipes,  and 
obtained  a  silver  medal  for  them  and  for  some 
very  large  earthenware  crocks ;  and  the 
Soci6t6  des  Terres  Plastiques  of  Andenne, 
Belgium,  made  a  good  show  with  their  very 
large  stoneware  flues,  good  tiles,  slabs,  and 
oven  bricks.  We  may  also  mention  the  ex¬ 
cellent  paving  squares  in  buff  and  black  by 
T.  Pire,  of  Marchienne  au  Pont,  which  were 
overlooked  by  the  jury.  A  gold  medal  in 
these  wares  went  to  Monsere  &  Co.,  for  excel¬ 
lent  glazed  stoneware  pipes.  They  exhibited 
a  broken  6-in.  pipe  which  had  resisted  an 
internal  pressure  of  1,200  kilogrammes  before 
bursting. 

The  Soci6t6  Anonyme  (or  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
pany)  of  Seilles  les  Andenne,  and  of  Bouf¬ 
fioulx,  had  a  grand  collection  of  refractory 
products  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  up  to  pipes 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  flues  13  ft.  long 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  across  the  face,  aud  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal,  which  has  also  been 
awarded  to  L.  Escoyez,  of  Tertre  (Hainault), 
for  sharp,  solidly-burned  work  of  a  similar 
character,  and  for  encaustic  floor  tiles  (5  in.) 
in  stone  colour  and  grey  alternated,  and  in 
huff  and  light  brown  alternated.  This  firm 
also  exhibited  samples  of  the  clays  used  in 
their  manufactures. 

In  a  pavilion  opposite  to  this  arcade  was  to 
be  seen  a  great  exhibition  of  terra-cotta  goods 
from  Belgium,  amongst  which  gold  and  silver 
medals  had  been  distributed  without  stint ; 
tiles  from  the  Mechanical  Tileworks  of  Le- 
foret  near  Douai,  in  the  Department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  and  glazed  bricks  and  ridges  of 
many  patterns ;  but,  so  far  as  glazed  bricks 
go,  none  of  the  foreign  exhibits  were  equal  to 
those  shown  by  Brookes  &  Son,  of  Hudders¬ 
field,  who  exhibited  quite  perfect  white  and 
coloured  glazed  bricks  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  but  they  were  not  even 
noticed  by  the  jury. 

In  the  stand  of  Passavant  Iselin,  of  Bale, 
in  the  Haute-Saone,  were  exhibited  thick  glass 


tiles  cast  to  pattern  to  match  moulded  tiles, 
and  corresponding  exactly  in  size.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  tiles  of  the  kinds  in  common 
use  in  England  are  almost  unknown  on  the 
Continent,  a  large,  flat  tile  of  uniform  thick¬ 
ness,  but  with  generally  some  ornamental 
pattern  on  it,  being  the  system  in  favour  in 
France.  The  weight  of  these  tiles  per  square  is 
greater  than'ours  (average  8  cwt.  per  square), 
but  the  work  of  tiling  is  more  quickly  done ; 
the  individual  weight  of  each  tile  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  high  wind,  and  there  are  fewer 
breakages  and  bills  for  “repairing  tiling.” 
We,  in  some  respects,  prefer  their  appearance 
on  a  roof  to  our  own.  The  glazed  terra-cotta 
and  majolica  squares  of  Parvillde  Brothers,  of 
Paris,  are  most  excellent,  especially  in  those 
of  turquoise  colour,  and  deservedly  received 
a  gold  medal.  Amongst  others  in  this 
pavilion  were  Sazerac  &  Co.,  of  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  (Charente),  whose  best  exhibit  were  black 
tiles  and  stamped  black  bricks  (silver  medal), 
and  Polakowski  &  Co.,  of  Roumazieres,  the 
colour  of  whose  terra-cotta  goods  was  very 
uniform;  but  the  best  terra-cotta  work  in 
the  whole  exhibition  was  that  of  Oustan  & 
Co.,  of  Tarbes,  Hautes-Pyrdn^es. 

In  the  Machinery  Hall  there  were  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Scotch  refractory  goods  by  the 
Glenboig  Union  Fire-clay  Company,  of  Glen- 
boig,  near  Coatbridge,  which  have  most  de¬ 
servedly  received  recognition,  though  the 
medal  is  but  silver.  The  accurate  and  clean 
moulding  of  these  peculiarly-speckled  bricks 
places  them  quite  beyond  anything  else  of 
the  kind  exhibited.  J.  Hamblet,  of  West 
Bromwich,  has  also  received  a  silver  medal  for 
majolica  tiles  and  vitrified  bricks,  and 
mosaic  and  encaustic  goods  ;  and  the  Vulcan 
Firebrick  Company,  a  bronze  medal  for  fire¬ 
bricks  of  no  particular  merit. 

We  may  take  it,  on  the  whole,  that, 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  we,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  have  not  much  com¬ 
petition  to  contend  with  in  the  above-named 
classes  of  goods.  There  is  no  lack  of  good 
material  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
no  lack  of  skill  to  use  it.  Still,  we  write  for 
all  classes  of  persons,  and,  for  those  who  wish 
to  enquire  about  prices  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  now  offered  for  them  to  do  so. 
Contractors,  in  the  keen  competition  for 
work,  have  to  look  on  the  whole  world  as  a 
hunting-ground  for  materials  and  labour. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  machines  for 
turning  out  bricks, — ordinary,  perforated, 
tubular,  &c., — and  tiles  of  all  patterns. 
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Amongst  the  successful  exhibitors  were 
Gregg  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  moulded 
bricKs ;  Joly  &  Foucart,  of  Blois,  Loir-et- 
Cher;  Boulet  &  Co.,  of  Paris;  and  E.  M. 
Delahaye,  of  Tours,  the  last  three  having 
each  received  gold  medals.  Judged  by  the 
tiles  produced  by  Joly  &  Foucart,  we  should 
consider  their  machines  to  be  probably  the 
best  exhibited.  Without  reproducing  the 
drawings  of  these  machines  in  our  pages, 
which  we  do  not  consider  to  be  necessary  at 
present,  or  entering  into  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tions,  for  which  we  have  not  space,  it  is  not 
easy  to  convey  to  our  readers  any  impression 
that  would  be  of  value,  and  we  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  quoting  the  weights, 
prices,  and  capabilities  of  some  of  the  various 
machines : — 


Joly  &  Foucart' s  Brick  and  Tile-making  Machines. 

No.  1. — Pressing-machine,  with  “  chariot  ”  cutter 
8  to  10  h.p.  ;  1,500  to  2,000  bricks  per  hour 
weight,  about  tons.  Price,  90/. 

No.  2. — Ditto,  with  a  cutter,  but  on  a  brick  base  , 
6  h.p.  ;  400  to  1.000  bricks  per  hour;  weight, 
about  27  cwt.  Price,  68/. 

No.  2a. — Ditto,  ditto,  on  an  iron  stand  :  weight, 
29  cwt.  Price,  72/. 

No.  3.— Ditto,  with  its  cutter ;  300  to  800  bricks 
per  hour  ;  4  h.p.  ;  weight,  22  cwt.  Price,  54/. 

No.  3a. — Ditto,  ditto,  in  parts;  weighing  each  not 
over  about  35  lb.  Price,  58/. 

No.  4.— Machine  for  pressing  light  and  homogeneous 
earths  by  hand  ;  150  to  800  bricks  per  hour 
weight,  about  1  ton.  Price,  4S/. 

No.  5.— Cutter  for  bent  tiles;  1,500  to  1,800  tiles 
per  hour.  Price,  20/. 

No.  6.— Pounding  cylinders,  with  hopper  and  gear 
weight,  about  27  cwt.  Price,  52/. 

No.  7. — Mixer  ;  requires  5  or  6  h.p.  to  supply  clay 
for  about  2,000  bricks  per  hour;  weight,  about 
2  tons.  Price,  66/. 

No.  8. — Another  mixer,  to  do  a  similar  quantity  of 
work ;  weight.  2 h  tons.  Price,  88/.  To  be 
fixed  on  a  brick  base. 

^°-  9-— Mechanical  press,  No.  1  ;  triple  pressure  of 
about  30  tons  ;  capable  of  turning  out  200  to 
300  articles  per  hour  with  two  men  ;  weight 
35  cwt.  Price,  88/. 

No.  10. — Mechanical  Press,  No.  2.  Pressure  and 
production  the  same  as  last ;  weight,  22  cwt 
Price,  72/. 

No-  11-—  Lever  Press.  Pressure  about  7  tons, 
actuated  by  a  sudden  shock  by  one  man,  giving 
a  result  of  4  to  500  articles  per  hour  ;  weight 
bolf  n  Price,  24/. 


half  a  ton.  _ , 

No.  12. — Machine  for  Pressing  Vertically.  Weio-ht 
3  tons.  Price,  120/.  Capacities  not  statedT 
Hors s-gear  for  working  Machine  No.  3  with  one  o 
two  horses  ;  weight,  12  cwt.  Price,  20/. 

Ditto,  for  No.  2  machine,  with  one  or  two  horses 
weight,  18  cwt.  Price,  24/. 

Ditto,  for  four  horses ;  weight,  21  cwt.  Price,  25/. 

It  xvill  be  ea9y  for  any  one  who  desires  it  to 
compare  these  data  with  those  of  our  English 
machines. 

The  two  English  cement  firms  named  Francis 
both  exhibited  ;  but  whilst  C.  Francis,  Son. 
be  Co.,  of  Newport,  have  received  a  silver 
medal,  Francs  &  Co.,  of  Vauxhall,  have  not 
been  patronised  by  the  jurv.  Their  (C 
Francs,  Son,  &  Co.’s)  plaques  of  Parian 
cement  were  better  than  those  in  Portland 
cement,  and  their  slabs  of  Scagliola  were 
good.  Each  of  these  firms  exhibited  barrels 
of  Portland  cement,  both  being,  no  doubt, 
excellent ;  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  to  no  other  material  does  the 
old  saw  apply  probably  with  greater  appro¬ 
priateness  than  to  cement.  We  are  not  aware 
what  means  the  jury  took  to  test  these 
cements  other  than  by  the  eye. 

Our  old  friend,  M.  Coignet,  the  father  of 
concrete  m  lranc,.,  had  a  little  kiosk  in  the 
middle  of  the  grounds,  containing  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety,  coloured  and  uncolouredf  in 
mosaic,  in  imitation  granite,  and  so  on,  the 


,  .  1  .  -  .owgmoo 

-  ,  being  pleasing  when  close  to 

it,  but  disappointing,  if  not  distinctly  offen¬ 
sive,  at  a  little  distance. 

Mr.  Skew  of  Hull,  exhibited  his  “  Ada- 
mant  1  ortland  cement,  but  without  result : 
and  there  were  several  imitation  marbles  in 
stucco,  more  or  less  displeasing,  the  best  of 
which  were  by  Corbineau,  of  Nantes,  who 
styles  himself  a  “  stucateur.” 

21°°?.  St“'iS  „°,f  hydraulic  limes,  Portland 


cements,  and  clays  were  exhibited  by  Tles- 
champs  and  Faut,  of  Des  Moulineauxf  Issy- 


o  ■ */  .  -uuuuneaux,  issv- 

Seme  (system  \  mat) ;  by  Poliet,  Baillot,  and 


Ville-vielle  (silver  medal),  of  Belles  (Cher) ; 
and  also  by  Sollier  and  Co.,  of  Boulogne. 

A  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  A.  Dubousset, 
of  Beauvoir  Allier,  for  samples  of  Kaolin, 
showing  the  gradations  of  disintegration 
from  grey  granite  to  pure,  natural  Kaolin, 
and  showing  white,  grey,  rose,  yellow,  and 
red  varieties. 

Messrs.  Ponton,  of  Deptford,  exhibited 
their  petramite,  which  is  stated  by  them  to 
“  be  a  mixture  of  sand  and  pulverised  silica, 
which  changes  into  a  new  crystallised  state 
of  silica,  and,  being  entirely  free  from  sili¬ 
cates,  is  unalterable  by  intense  heat  or  boiling 
acids,  and  is  superior  to  the  finest  statuary 
marble.”  Both  white  and  grey  varieties  were 
exhibited.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  concur 
with  the  manufacturers  in  the  comparison 
which  they  institute  between  petramite  and 
statuary  marble.  The  white  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  good  white,  but  its  resemblance  to 
good  marble  is  not  sufficient  to  deceive  any¬ 
one  at  all  conversant  with  that  substance. 
The  price  quoted  is  3s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot. 

In  the  French  Section  two  model  kiosks 
were  erected  of  a  material  called  Blanc 
Mineral  du  Barry,  and  exhibited  by  Baumann 
&  Co.,  of  Bougival  (Seine-et-Oise).  This  is 
a  composition  of  chalk,  pulverised,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  mixed  with  some  cementing  mate¬ 
rial,  tinted  if  desired,  and  moulded  into  any 
shape  or  for  any  purpose,  such  as  for  models. 
It  is  difficult  to  recognise  any  special  value 
attaching  to  it,  and  the  jury  have  apparently 
formed  the  same  opinion. 

Among  examples  of  natural  stones  not  well 
known  here,  may  be  mentioned  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  that  were  exhibited  by  M.  G. 
Biron,  of  Paris,  two  of  which  are  good, — 
namely,  a  beautiful  hard  white  limestone  of 
the  character  of  our  Hopton  Wood  stone,  but 
rather  whiter,  and  taking  a  fair  polish ;  the 
other  being  still  harder,  and  taking  a  good 
polish,  light  drab  in  colour,  with  light-brown 
fossils.  They  come  from  quarries  at  L’Echail- 
lon  par  Voreppe  (Isere). 

M.  Le  Blanc,  of  Paris,  had  a  magnificently- 
executed  chimney-piece,  of  13  ft.  total  width 
and  19  ft.  in  height,  with  three  carved  figures 
in  Conflans  stone,  enshrined  in  an  arcade  of 
three  bays.  The  body  of  the  work, — in  fact, 
every  part  except  the  figures  and  the  bases  of 
the  lower  pilasters, — is  in  St.  Maximim  stone, 
from  quarries  on  the  Oise,  a  variety  of  lime¬ 
stone  similar,  but  apparently  inferior  in  cha¬ 
racter,  to  Caen.  This  firm  also  exhibits 
samples  of  the  stone  from  the  different  beds 
of  their  quarries, — a  plan  which  might  often 
be  followed  with  advantage  tb  the  public. 

•St.  Maximum  (Oise)  has  six  beds — Roche,  Fine 
Roche,  Roche  (moy<*e),  Demi  Roche,  Banc 
Royal,  and  Verge  1 6. 

2. — Conflans  (Seine-et-Oise)  one  bed  only. 

3- — "V'  itry  (Seine)  Roche.  Banc  d’Arp-t-nt. 


Vitry  (Seine)  Roche,  Banc  d’ Argent,  and  Demi 
Roche. 


—La  Jeunesse  Buceyles  Gy  (Haute  Saflne). 

The  latter  (4)  are  hard  fossiliferous  lime¬ 
stones  of  grey,  buff,  and  pink  shades,  and,  as 
usual,  take  a  fine  polish.  A  fine  example  of 
them  is  exhibited  in  a  balustrade,  each  kind 
being  utilised  for  the  various  parts. 

The  Belgians  (Union  des  Maitres  de  Car- 
rieres  Belgique)  erected  for  their  offices  a 
building  of  ordinary  white  limestone,  faced 
with  the  dark-grey  limestone  styled  by  them 
‘Petit  Granit,’’  from  Soignies,  and  exhibiting 
the  differences  in  shade  produced  on  the  same 
stone  by  the  various  descriptions  of  work. 
In  this  stone  the  polished  panels  are  black, 
the  picked  worked  dark-grey,  the  fine-tooled 
light  grey.  The  effect  was  not  very  happy, 
there  being  a  coldness  and  slaty  appearance 
about  it  somewhat  repelling. 

Ihe  steps  of  the  machinery-hall  had  been 
executed  in  a  compact  white  limestone,  slightly 
tinged  with  pink,  from  M.  Javelle,  of  Belvoye 
(.1  ura),  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  wear  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  seem  now  as  good  as  new  ;  but,  so  far 
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bition  was  that  of  M.  Contini,  of  Marseilles^ 
very  choice  examples  of  Jaune  de  Marseilles,? 
Rose  Tunisie,  Porphyre  d’Egypte,  Rouge ' 
d’Afrique,  Syenite  d’Egypte,  Onyx  d’Algerie,; 
Vert  Antique,  and  Vert  de  Mer,  Agate  i 
Pyrennien,  Bleu  Turkien,  Jasper  Egypte^J 
Breche  Violette,  Sicilien  (of  more  than  one  e 
variety),  and  the  rare  and  expensive  Cipolaa 
Rose.  These  are  grouped  round  one  of  those  t 
horrible  statues  which  we  occasionally  en-  ■ 
counter,  in  several  kinds  of  coloured  marbles,.  < 
the  hair  of  one  colour,  the  drapery  of  another, \ 
the  eyes  of  another,  &c. ;  works  which  i 
offend  every  sense  of  appropriateness  and  1 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  are  a  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  most  beautiful  material. 
Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley,  of  West¬ 
minster,  had  a  considerable  show,  comprising  » 
examples  of  both  English  and  Oriental  ala-  - 
baster,  Aventurine,  Egyptian  porphyry,  , 
Espagnol,  Iluelva,  Breche  Orange,  Frosterley,  , 
Labradorite  (green),  and  Thulite,  a  rose  pink  £ 
spotted  with  white,  and  not  particularly  i 
pleasing,  though  of  a  rare  shade.  They  had  I 
also  twelve  slabs  of  Devonshire  marble,  but  t 
no  indication  of  the  localities  from  which  1 
they  were  derived.  None  of  them  were  par-  ■ 
ticularly  striking,  except  one  fine  dark  grey,  , 
which  seemed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Pet-  ■ 
worth,  and  one  other  similar  to  Iluelva  (a  i 
mixture  of  chocolate,  slate,  and  white). 

With  the  exception  of  the  alabaster  and 
the  Frosterley  (of  Durham),  the  exhibition  of 
these  English  marbles  was  a  somewhat  severe 
commentary  on  the  remark  said  to  have  been- 
made  recently  by  one  of  the  British  work¬ 
men’s  delegates  to  Paris,  to  the  effect  that 
architects  should  specify  that  no  marble& 
other  than  those  of  England  and  Connemara 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  a  serpentine)  should  be 
used  in  our  houses.  This  sort  of  clap-trap 
patriotism  (?)  is  utterly  ridiculous,  and  it 
■would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that  we  must  put 
up  with  bad  flour  or  English  tobacco,  or  that 
we  should  cover  our  roads  with  dirt  instead 
of  hard  stones,  in  order  to  make  more  work 
for  local  labourers. 

The  French  marbles  of  the  ValKe  d’Ossau, 
in  the  Basse  Pyr&nSes,  in  which  Eaux  Bonnes 
is  situated,  were  well  illustrated,  together 
with  a  map  shewing  the  positions  of  the 
twelve  quarries  belonging  to  the  Company,  as 
follows : — On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (as 
you  ascend),  Amdy,  Izeste  (Sonders),  Izeste 
(Brousset),  Bar,  Cipolin,  Pau,  Miegebat  (Car¬ 
mine),  Miegebat  (Noir)  ;  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  Louvie  (Plon),  Louvie  (Soubiron), 
Fabreges,  and  Soques.  The  Bar  quarry  is 
one  of  granite, — singularly  white,  shaded  with 
light  grey.  The  marbles  generally  are  of  a 
beautiful  grey,  both  veined  and  shelly,  and 
veined  with  white  and  purple.  There  are  no 
greens  or  yellows.  The  Company  also  ex¬ 
hibits  fine  slate  from  Laruns  and  Gerebelo- 
sten,  in  the  same  valley. 

Holtzer  &  Co., of  Paris,  exhibited  Villefranche 
Violet,  a  pleasing  mixture  of  violet  and 
purple  streaked  with  white  ;  two  varieties  of 
Clriotte,  a  deep  red  or  chocolate  either  veined 
or  flecked  with  white,  for  which  we  did  not 
much  care ;  and  three  varieties  of  Escalet, 
viz.,  Mouchetd  and  MouchettS  Campan,  com¬ 
binations  of  light  and  dark  slate,  chocolate, 
pink,  and  white,  and  Jaune,  a  curious  yellow 
mottled  with  chocolate.  One  block  of  Griotte 
vein^e  was  17  ft.  long  and  about  3  ft. 
square. 

The  Societe  Anonym^  de  Merbes-le-Chateau 
of  Belgium  displayed  a  series  of  fine  slabs, 
each  about  12  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide,  of  the 
following : — 


Granit  (Poulseur),  a  black  shelly  limestone  with 
white  fossils. 

Blanc  Puissant  (Massa),  pure  white. 

Rouge  Fleuri  (Sautour),  dark  chocolate  streaked 
ihh  white,  and  blotched  with  black-edgad 
hite  fossils. 

St.  Anne  (La  Buissikre),  dark  [slate,  streaked'and 
speckled  with  white. 


as  that  goes,  many  of  the  concrete  steps  in  the  Roug0  Griotte  (Vodelfie),  light  chocolate,  well' 
gardens  which  had  been  subjected  to  as  much  I  streaked  and  blotched  with  white, 
if  not  more,  wear  than  those 'in  the  machinery-  i  Noir  Fin  (Go]ziu»e),  pure  black, 
hall,  had  also  done  their  work  most  credit-  Eouge  R°yal  (VodelSe),  similar  to  Rouge  Griotte, 
ably.  |  bllt  a  paler  chocolate.  JtiV  ,  vain 

Florence  (Profondevi-lle),  grey  slate  colour  blotchocJ 
with  black. 


Ihe  finest  display  of  marble  in  the  Exhi- 
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Rouge  Griotte  (Bergnonry),  rich  chocolate,  blotched 
with  grey  and  streaked  with  white. 

Blanc  Clair  (Carrara),  white,  streaked  with  grey. 

St.  Anne  Francais  (Sobre  St.  G<5ry),  dark  slate, 
rather  less  streaked  with  white  than  the  St. 
Anne  of  La  Buissifere. 

Several  of  these  dark  marbles,  and  especially 
the  Florence,  were  strikingly  handsome.  A 
beautiful  black  slab  and  a  square  platform  of 
variegated  Belgian  marbles  were  also  exhibited 
by  Duboy.  Gros  Jean  &  Son,  of  Isnes  les 
Golzines,  and  a  remarkably  beautiful  marble, 
the  matrix  a  brown  pink  flecked  with  choco¬ 
late,  embedding  blocks  of  black  and  grey 
streaked  with  white,  was  exhibited  both  by 
E.  Decroliere  and  Leon  Boucneau,  the  quarries 
being  at  Montigny-le-Tilleul,  Belgium. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  classes  of  exhibits,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  we  cannot  dispense  with 
foreign  marbles,  and  that  we  can  get  them 
both  good  and  cheap  from  France  and 
Belgium ;  but  that  we  can  get  on  well 
enough  without  foreign  stones,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  that  from  Caen,  and  possibly  that  from 
Conflans.  It  is  less  easy  to  get  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  of  no  especial  advantage, 
for  their  character  is  similar;  but  for  fine 
work  there  is  nothing  yet  discovered  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  all  equal  to  that  from  Caen,  and  for 
general  building  in  this  class  of  stone,  it  is  a 
popular  error  to  assume  that  the  good 
qualities  of  Caen  have  not  the  durability  of 
our  Bath  and  other  similar  stones.  That 
which  will  last  in  the  country  in  France  will 
last  in  the  country  in  England,  either  for 
interiors  or  exteriors,  but  we  must  have  the 
best,  i.e.,  the  stone  from  the  Allemagne  and 
not  from  the  Maladrerie  quarries. 

Machinery  for  working  on  stone  or  marble 
was  extremely  scarce,  but  two  sawing- 
'machines  were  exhibited  of  novel  character. 
One  of  them,  of  which  a  model  only  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  is  an  American  invention,  the  diamond 
having  been  requisitioned  to  help  in  the  work. 
Small  diamonds  are  set  at  intervals  along  the 
lower  edge  of  a  very  deep  blade  set  in  a  frame 
which  oscillates  from  a  central  overhead  pivot, 
one  end  of  the  frame  being  attached  to  an 
arm  actuated  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  not 
known  what  are  the  capabilities  or  the  regis¬ 
tered  performances  of  this  machine,  but  it  is 
stated  to  have  had  a  great  success  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  its  success  in  France 
would  be  indubitable.  It  is  described  as  the 
“  System  Jackson.”  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
system  is  inferior  in  several  respects  to  that 
commonly  used  in  England  for  sawing  stone 
and  marble  without  diamonds. 

The  other  machine  is  altogether  of  a 
different  character,  and  is,  we  believe,  essen¬ 
tially  different,  both  in  principle  and  in  method, 
to  any  other  stone  machine  yet  introduced  to 
notice.  It  is  the  invention,  or,  at  all  events, 
brought  out  and  manufactured  by  M.  Gerard, 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  Paris.  The  reader 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  details  of  a  structure  of  this  kind  unless 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  an  illus¬ 
tration,  but  we  may  say  that  the  principle  is 
that  of  the  continuous  band  saw  applied 
horizontally.  The  saw  (in  the  machine  ex¬ 
hibited)  is  of  steel  passing  round  a  pair  of 
drums,  to  which  rotation  is  given  by  a  sliding 
spindle  passing  through  one  of  the  drums  and 
geared  to  a  horizontal  spindle  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  machine,  worked  as 
usual  by  a  belt  from  the  engine.  The  drums 
are  each  attached  to  a  frame  connected  with 
a  pair  of  collars,  which  work  vertically  on 
four  strong  hollow  cylinders  placed  one  at 
each  angle  of  the  bed-frame.  On  this  frame 
are  cross  rails  to  carry  a  truck,  with  a  re¬ 
volving  platform  for  carrying  the  stone  to  be 
sawn.  The  saw  is  guided  on  each  side  by 
friction  rollers,  and  passes  on  each  side 
through  a  box,  which  can  be  fed  from  above 
with  sand  and  water.  These  collars,  with  the 
drums  and  saw  attached  to  them,  can  be 
lowered  automatically  by  means  of  sliding 
collars  working  on  long  screws  in  the  hollow 
cylinders.  The  saw  consequently  makes  two 
cuts  with  each  revolution,  either  on  two 
stones  or  on  one  as  may  be  desired.  The 
speed  of  lowering  the  frame  is  regulated  by 


the  nature  of  the  stone  to  be  sawn ;  the  speed 
of  the  saw  was  stated  to  be  from  450  to  500 
metres  per  minute,  which  would  give  about 
thirty  revolutions. 

The  length  of  stone  which  could  be  placed 
under  the  saw  in  the  machine  exhibited  was 
about  11  ft.,  or  22  ft.  in  all. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  inventor  are 

1.  Great  speed  in  sawing  ;  and  he  gives  the 
following  as  the  depth  of  stone  which  can  be 
sawn  per  hour : — 

From  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  soft  stones. 

,,  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  hard  stones. 

,,  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  different  marbles  and  hard 

stones. 

,,  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  Belgian  and  similar  granites. 

About  1  in.  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  Scotch,  or 
Italian  granites  of  extraordinary  hard¬ 
ness,  which  have  hitherto  always  had 
to  be  worked  by  hand. 

2.  A  perfectly-sawn  surface,  well  dressed 
and  almost  polished,  contrary  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  means  of  other  stone-sawing 
machines.  In  addition  to  this,  the  appear¬ 
ance  is  regular,  and  the  stops  sharp,  without 
flaws.  By  this  means  all  the  operations 
usually  attending  ordinary  sawing,  which  are 
often  long  and  costly,  can  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  Great  economy  in  motive  force  and  hand¬ 
work. 

It  is  stated  that  the  machine  exhibited  could 
be  worked  with  a  4-horse-power  engine,  and 
that  one  man  was  sufficient  to  look  after  two 
machines,  and  the  inventor  claims  a  saving  of 
40  per  cent,  advantage  in  effective  work  over 
any  other  stone-sawing  machine. 

The  thickness  or  depth  of  stone  which  could 
be  placed  under  the  saw  in  this  machine  was 
about  9  ft.  Its  price  was  £560. 

M.  G6rard  is  constructing  a  still  larger 
machine,  of  a  similar  kind,  for  the  Town 
Council  of  Marseilles,  which  will  take  stones 
about  16  ft.  long,  the  price  of  which  will  be 
£720.  The  weight  of  the  machine  exhibited 
is  17  tons. 

We  have  described  this  machine  at  some 
length,  because  we  have  seen  that  what  M. 
Gerard  claims  to  do  he  can,  at  all  events,  in 
a  great  measure,  perform.  The  work  done  by 
this  steel  saw  on  hard  granite  and  marble  is 
in  every  way  superior  to  anything  previously 
seen,  and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  slabs 
that  can  be  sliced  off  by  it  is  very  extraordinary. 
No  particular  difficulty  is  experienced  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sheets,  or  we  should  rather  style  them 
veneers,  of  granite  and  marble  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness, — a  slab  was  exhibited  in 
a  wooden  frame  very  much  thinner  than  the 
above-mentioned, — and  quite  ready  for  the 
polisher.  The  machine  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
reports  concerning  its  capabilities  under  long 
trial,  but  M.  GfSrard  is  proposing  to  make  it  in 
several  sizes,  and  to  have  one  fitted  up  for 
inspection  in  motion  at  his  manufactory  in 
Paris  (3,  Place  Daumesnil)  in  about  a  month’s 
time.  It  is  possible  that  this  invention  may 
economise  the  cost  of  marble  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  great 
impetus  in  the  trade  in  inlaid  marbles  or 
marble  mosaics,  and  in  the  decoration  of  walls 
internally,  and  possibly  externally  also,  with 
very  thin,  inexpensive  slabs  of  granite,  marble, 
or  other  hard  ornamental  stone. 

A  variety  of  stone  of  a  very  useful  nature, 
viz.,  lithographing  stones,  were  exhibited  by 
Joyeux,  Hammond,  &  Cie.,  of  Chateauneuf- 
sur-Cher,  and  also  by  F.  Dupins,  Givry  (Saone 
et  Loire),  from  the  quarries  at  Clos  Gateau, 
Burgundy.  The  prices  seemed  moderate,  and 
the  quality  of  the  stones’in  each  case  very  fine. 
In  point  of  size,  they  were  much  eclipsed  by  a 
remarkable  stone  exhibited  by  G.  Kammera, 
of  Paris,  from  the  quarries  of  Yigan  (Gard), 
5  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  10  in.  in  length,  and  4^  in. 
thick,  of  uniform  colour  and  texture  through¬ 
out.  The  price  was  not  stated. 

Architects  and  builders  are  frequently  inte¬ 
rested  in  obtaining  good  and  reasonably  cheap 
lithographed  work,  and  the  French  and 
American  lithographers  gave  some  excellent 
examples  of  page  ornament,  vignettes,  eti¬ 
quettes,  passepartouts,  comers,  title  pages,  &c. 
A  Grand  Prixwas  given  for  this  class  of  work 
to  Debernay  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  to  Beaudoire 


&  Co.,  of  Trouin,  but  their  work  did  not 
appear  to  be  better  than,  if  as  good  as,  that  of 
Mackellar,  Smith,  Jordan,  &  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  received  a  gold  medal,  as  also 
Cli.  Derriez,  of  Paris.  Beautiful  work  was 
also  shown  by  Bonnet  &  Cie.,  and  A.  Turlot, 
both  of  Paris. 

A  considerable  exhibit  of  slates  from  Nantes 
enabled  us  to  institute  comparisons  between 
them  and  some  of  our  own,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Nantes.  Those  from  Pen-yr- 
Orsedd,  Nantlle,  North  Wales,  in  green  and 
blue  (alternated)  roofing  slates  were  much 
superior  to  Nantes,  but  received  no  mention, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising,  as  they 
formed  a  poor  little  show  compared  to  the 
fine  exhibit  of  all  sizes  of  slates  from  the 
Oakley  Slate  Quarries  Co.,  who  received  two 
gold  medals. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  cost 
of  building  is  more  economised  than  by  the 
use  of  the  best  machinery  for  converting 
timber  for  all  manner  of  uses,  and  there  was 
enough  in  the  Exhibition  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  any  one.  The  chief  feature, 
perhaps,  was  the  variety  of  endless  band-saws 
which  were  being  utilised  to  advantage 
towards  the  close  in  turning  out  thousands  of 
puzzle  toys,  Eiffel  towers,  sofas,  &c.,  which 
sold  readily.  Amongst  others  were  those  of 
Fay,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.,  who  had  a  most 
extensive  assortment  of  machines,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Grand  Prize,  but,  in  our  opinion  they 
were  somewhat  light  generally  for  thoroughlv 
satisfactory  results  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
we  preferred,  on  the  whole,  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  (Railway  Works,  Rochdale), 
who  received  a  Grand  Prix  for  a  planing  and 
thicknessing  machine,  which  could  be  also 
utilised  (by  rapid  changing)  for  rebating  and 
chamfering ;  to  it  Avas  attached  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  graduated  scale  with  vernier,  for  regu¬ 
lating  with  extreme  exactness  the  thickness 
of  each  piece  of  wood  worked  by  the  machine. 
Messrs.  Robinson  had  also  a  graduated  stroke 
morticing  and  boring  machine,  so  arranged  as 
to  save  much  wear  and  tear  in  the  shafts 
which  hold  the  tools,  and  for  this  they  also 
received  a  Gold  Medal. 

M.  G«5rard  (previously  mentioned),  of  Paris, 
exhibited  an  excellent  endless  band-saw,  with 
differential  pullies,  and  arranged  either  for 
hand  or  foot  working.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
metal,  and  is  solid  and  portable.  The  upper 
pulley  (for  the  saw)  was  16  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  lower  pulley  32  in.  ditto.  There  was 
no  jerking  when  worked  with  the  pedal,  and 
no  doubt  very  accurate  work  could  be  turned 
out  with  it. 

A  remarkable  shaping-machine  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Guillet  et  Fils,  of  Auxerre  (Yonne). 
Two  carved  heads  in  high  relief  were  shown 
by  them  as  triumphs  of  machine- work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  must  have  been  saved  in  the 
production  of  these  heads  in  the  state  in  which 
we  saw  them — that  is  to  say,  in  the  rough, — 
for  the  machine  tools  had  produced  nothing 
that  could  be  termed  finish;  but  such  a  machine 
could  never  be  of  any  use  even  for  roughing 
out  sculptor’s  work,  as  it  could  not  possibly 
take  account  of  the  innumerable  variations 
in  contour  required. 

Parquet  flooring  is  a  fitting  successor  to 
wood-working  machines,  and,  amongst  many 
others,  those  of  P.  Gil  k  Domene  (Isere)  and 
of  Maison  Camps  &  Co.,  of  Annemasse  (Haute 
Savoie),  each  of  whom  received  silver  medals, 
were  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  coloured 
illustrations  of  various  patterns  in  the  speci¬ 
men  book  shown  by  the  latter  firm  were  most 
artistically  prepared. 

Parquetry  was  very  abundant  and  most 
beautifully  executed  in  several  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  grounds,  and  especially  in  the  bold 
external  panels  of  the  Nicaragua  pavilion. 

MM.  A.  Cauchot,  of  Paris,  exhibited  veneers 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  strips  up  to  11  ft.  in 
length,  their  specialty  being  walnut.  This, 
however,  has  more  to  do  with  the  furniture- 
maker  than  the  ordinary  joiner,  so  we  may 
pass  on  to  record  a  clever  contrivance  of 
M.  O.  Andr6,  of  Paris  (whose  works  are  at 
Neuilly)  for  securing  wood  framing  by  short 
bolts  and  nuts  passing  diagonally  through  the 
angles  of  junction  of  the  several  pieces  of 
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framing.  An  example  was  given  of  3-in. 
stuff  to  form  an  external  wall  or  hoarding- 
connected  with  partitions.  A  bird’s-mouth 
trimming  was  given  to  the  end  of  each  plank, 
the  points  thus  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  the 
bolts  passing  through  from  angle  to  angle  and 
nutted  inside.  These  were  placed  9  in.  apart 
vertically.  It  would  seem  that  much 
rapidity  of  execution  with  a  minimum  of 
preparation  could  be  secured  by  this  method, 
and  that  for  portability  there  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  advantage,  the  timber  being  uninjured 
in  any  way. 

Much  of  the  reliability  of  carpenters’  work 
depends  on  the  nails  and  screws  that  are  used, 
and  a  very  complete  series  of  nails  (over 
200  varieties),  exhibited  by  F.  Hadley  &  Co., 
of  the  Mitre  Nail  Works,  Birmingham,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Bronze  Medal.  In  screws  we  noticed 
a  fine  case  belonging  to  the  American 
Screw  Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.,  and  Thomas  &  Stirling,  of  Liverpool. 
One  peculiarity  of  their  latest  manufacture  in 
screws  is  the  stopping  of  the  groove  for  the 
driver  from  passing  entirely  across  the  face  of 
the  head,  to  which  they  apply  the  term  of 
“  swayed  slot,”  and  claim  that  a  stronger  head 
is  thereby  produced,  which  must,  indeed,  be 
the  case.  The  depth  of  the  thread  is  also 
greater  than  is  customary  with  ordinary 
screws,  and  the  thread  is  thinner,  which  gives 
it  a  greater  hold  on  the  wood  with  less  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  fibre.  The  material  used  for 
the  screws  is  also  stated  to  be  of  a  different 
and  quite  superior  character, — a  variety  of 
Bessemer  steel,— to  that  hitherto  used  in  screw 
manufacture. 

Les  Fils  de  Peugeot  Freres,  Beaulieu,  near 
Yalentigny  (Doubs),  had  a  grand  show  of  saws 
and  received  a  gold  medal.  The  firms  of 
Cocker  Brothers,  B.  Huntsman,  and  Burys  & 
Co.,  worthily  upheld  the  reputation  of  Sheffield 
with  exhibits  of  various  classes  of  tools, — 
saws,  augurs,  chisels,  gouges,  &c. ;  and  were 
unapproachable  in  their  several  specialties. 
Leveque,  junr.,  of  Paris,  had  a  good  case  of 
files  and  rasps;  and  H.  Garette,  also  of 
Paris,  received  a  silver  medal  for  well-made 
carpenters’  planes. 

Amongst  other  tools  we  noticed  those  for 
masons  (including  stone  saws),  exhibited  by 
Bocaze,  of  Rue  de  Roche,  Paris,  those  for 
plasterers,  exhibited  by  Bouvais,  of  Boule- 
varde  Voltaire,  Paris,  and  for  plaster  of  Paris 
or  soft  stone  carvers  and  modellers,  exhibited 
by  Buffet  Fils,  of  Rue  Saussure,  Paris,  all 
exceedingly  good,  more  especially  those  of  the 
latter  firm,  who  showed  some  beautiful 
examples  of  work  done  in  fine  stone  with  their 
tools.  Nuts  and  bolts,  from  the  Patent  Nut 
and  Bolt  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  scored  with  two 
medals ;  and  a  gold  medal  was  also  obtained 
by  the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Co.,  of  Sheffield, 
for  an  exhaustive  series  of  the  tools  used  by 
quarrymen,  such  as  boasters,  spalling  hammers, 
& c. ;  and  also  stonecutters’  tools  generally. 
The  Myers  Beaver  Falls  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  some  excellent  well-balanced  shovels, 
notably  the  Patent  Socket  Strap-shovel.  The 
steel  from  which  so  many  of  these  machines 
and  tools  are  manufactured  was  exhibited  in 
various  stages  of  its  production  by  the  Consett 
Iron  Company,  of  Durham,  who  received  the 
Grand  Prix  for  their  Martin’s  Siemen’s  Steel, 
and,  in  a  manufactured  state,  by  the  Ebbw 
V ale  Steel,  Iron,  and  Coal  Company,  of  Ebbw 
Vale,  Monmouthshire,  who  had  a  very  neatly- 
arranged  case  of  samples  of  steel  rails,  sleeper’s, 
fish-plates,  &c.,  exhibiting  the  sections  of 
each. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  machinery  for  the 
production  of  other  machines,  we  should  not 
merely  get  into  the  province  of  the  engineer 
and  outside  that  of  the  builder,  but  Christmas 
would  be  near  at  hand,  or  more  probably 
past,  before  the  list  of  noteworthy  exhibits 
had  been  exhausted.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  nothing  in  the  Exhibition 
could  be  better  than  many  of  the  Belgian 
machines  and  engines  of  the  largest  types, 
and  also  some  from  Le  Blanc  Georgi  &  Co., 
of  Marquise  (Pas  de  Calais).  To  descend 
from  these  important  matters  to  others  of  a 
very  much  smaller  but,  in  their  way,  not  less 


important  character,  —  viz.,  hardware,  —  we  I 
found  that  the  firm  of  Chubb  had,  as  usual, 
received  a  gold  medal  for  their  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  locks ;  and  also  the  Yale  J 
Toune  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Stam-  j 
ford,  Connecticut,  a  silver  medal  for  their 
peculiar  and  now  well-known  locks,  and 
for  beautifully  -  worked  black  iron  door¬ 
plates.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  some  very 
ood  work  was  shown  by  several  French 
rms, — Tessier,  of  La  Croix  aux  Bailly,  for 
copper  and  brass  locks ;  Derloche-Canteville, 
of  Ault  (Somme),  for  fine  steel  locks  ;  and  a 
number  of  exhibitors  from  Picardy ;  but  for 
excellence  of  work  none  of  them  could  equal 
that  of  Forestier  Freres,  of  Valines  (Somme), 
whose  locks  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  ours. 

We  were  disappointed  with  the  Belgian 
exhibition  of  glass  for  buildings.  They  had  a 
good  deal  from  Bivort  and  others,  of  J umet, 
near  Charleroi,  and  from  Mondron,  of  Lodeli- 
sart,  and  from  Jemappes ;  the  best,  perhaps, 
was  the  sheet-glass,  with  a  faint  green  shade, 
from  Jumet ;  but  two  fine  plates,  each  20  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  of  plate-glass  were  rewarded  with 
medals,  one  from  Ste.  Marie  d’Oignies,  of 
Jumet,  and  the  other  from  Moustier,  of 
Jemappes.  Some  good  glass  tiles  and  bent- 
glass  were  exhibited  by  Legros,  of  Jumet. 

But  the  French  glass  was  far  better; 
Murat,  of  Boulevarde  Malesherbes,  exhibiting 
excellent  greenhouse  and  skylight-glass,  and 
stating  that  they  had  provided  70,000  metres 
(about  15  acres)  for  the  galleries  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  whilst  the  Sociito  Anonyme,  of  St. 
Gobain,  Chauny  &  Cirey,  of  9,  Rue  Ste.  Cicile, 
Paris,  had  a  splendid  show  of  roofing  glass  of 
all  kinds  and  sizes,  together  with  glass  bricks 
and  tiles  and  curved  glass.  This  firm  had 
roofed  the  machinery-hall  at  the  Exhibition, 
having  used  33,800  sheets  of  fluted  glass 
TV  in.  thick.  Ilelliwell,  of  Brighouse,  ex¬ 
hibited  their  system  of  “  imperishable  ”  glazing 
without  putty,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
favour  from  the  jury. 

M.  O.  Andre  (previously  mentioned),  of 
Rue  Royale,  Paris,  had  also  a  system  of  roof 
glazing  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature, 
the  glass  being  puttied  onto  a  “["-rafter  having 
an  elongated  base  which  was  held  by  a  pair 
of  peculiar  clips  forming  a  chair,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  clasped  to  H  purlins  by  collars;  a 
zinc  trough  was  also  provided  under  the  rafter. 
The  [space  between  the  glass  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  purlin  was,  in  the  example  ex¬ 
hibited,  2g  inches.  The  trough  can  be  slid 
into  its  place  in  the  folds  of  the  chair  after 
the  glazing  has  been  completed.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  we  prefer  Ilelliwell’s  system : 
but  this  is  worth  trying,  as  the  advantage  of 
roof-glazing  that  will  exclude  the  wet  under 
all  circumstances  is  of  very  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Vieille  Montagne 
Society  are  too  well-known  in  England  to 
need  more  than  a  brief  description.  Their 
zinc,  silicate  of  zinc  paint,  satin  zinc,  and 
other  works  in  that  metal  were  well  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  separate  hut,  the  windows  and 
balustrades  of  which  were  executed  in 
moulded  zinc  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
painted  with  dead  white  zinc  paint  to  resemble 
stone.  The  deception  was  somewhat  remark¬ 
able,  and  to  those  who  are  ill-judged  enough 
to  desire  appearance  without  solidity,  and 
wish  to  obtain  it  at  an  extraordinarily  low 
price,  this  class  of  work  would  recommend 
itself. 

Chennevi&re  et  Fils,  of  Belgium,  also  ex¬ 
hibited  ornamental  cornices,  architraves, 
window-sills,  &c.,  in  moulded  zinc  on  the 
same  system  as  the  Vieille  Montagne,  and 
zinc-roofing  in  the  shape  of  ornamental 
tiling  or  slating.  There  were  several  thin 
black  low-priced  roofing  felts,  the  best  of 
which  appeared  to  be  that  called  “carton 
coir,”  exhibited  by  Derfeux,  of  Paris. 

Good  shutters  and  blinds  are  an  everlasting 
comfort,  in  place  of  being  what  such  things  too 
often  are,  an  everlasting  nuisance,  and  a  good 
many  examples  of  shop  and  house  shutters  were 
exhibited,  not  only  by  our  well-known  firm, 
Messrs.  Clark  &  Bunnett,  but  by  several 
French  firms,  and  notably  by  Eperche,  of  Rue 
Bernoilli,  Paris  (wooden  house  -  shutters) ; 
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Lacour  (light  iron  house  jalousies) ;  and  | 
Chedeville  &  Dufrene,  of  Rue  de  Tocqueville, 
who  had  fitted  up  a  shop  with  a  variety  of 
excellent  shop  -  shutters  on  the  “  instan¬ 
taneous”  counterpoise  system  in  steel-plates, 
for  fronts  of  12  to  15  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
“silent”  shutter  in  corrugated  steel.  Their 
folding  shutters  (in  two  or  three  leaves)  were 
beautifully  made,  and  they  also  exhibited  ! 
simple  dinner  and  luggage  lifts  for  hand¬ 
work,  very  well  finished.  Baudet,  Donon,  & 
Cie.,  of  Rue  Saussure,  Paris,  exhibited  some 
combination  wood  and  iron  folding  shutters, 
the  frames  being  of  iron  and  the  louvres  of 
oak,  whose  effect  was  pleasing,  and  they 
would  probably  be  very  durable. 

Fastenings  for  French  windows  were  well 
illustrated  by  A.  Bernard,  of  Rue  des  Souries 
d’ Artois,  and  several  others,  and  are  a  very 
seriously-important  matter  for  the  comfort  of 
dwellers  in  houses.  So  is  the  regulation  of  a 
fanlight ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Magnant,  of  Boule¬ 
vard  Bonnevoule,  Paris,  exhibited  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty: — 1.  The  Croize- 
marie,  a  rod,  the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the 
upper  sash-bar  of  the  fanlight,  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  small  cog  and  worm ;  the  rod, 
enclosed  in  a  metal  sheath,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  frame,  passes  down  to  the  level  of  the 
hand,  aud  terminates  with  a  handle  attached 
to  it  by  a  cup-and-ball  joint.  By  twisting 
the  handle  round  and  round,  the  fanlight 
opens  gradually  to  the  extent  desired.  This 
is  much  better  than  cords.  2.  The  Cremone- 
Vasistas.  A  somewhat  similar  system  to  the 
other,  but  the  head  of  the  rod  is  connected 
with  a  bar,  the  other  end  of  which  is  slotted, 
and  works  on  a  thin  button  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  sash.  This  bar  is  only  3-16  in. 
thick,  and  closeB  the  joint  when  the  fanlight 
is  closed,  lying  flush  with  its  face ;  there  is  a 
corresponding  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the  fan¬ 
light  hinged  on  a  screw  attached  to  the  frame. 

In  this  instance  the  fanlight  opens  down¬ 
wards  from  the  top,  whilst  in  the  Croizemarie 
it  opens  upwards  from  the  bottom.  They  had 
also  another  system  for  opening  fanlights 
sideways.  These  methods  appeared  to  answer 
very  satisfactorily. 

For  flexible  tubing  for  communication,  an 
excellent  kind  was  exhibited  by  P.  Sorgne,  of 
Paris — india-rubber  cased  with  very  fine, 
plaited  galvanised  iron  wire.  These  were 
also  stated  to  be  available  for  gas  and  pneu¬ 
matic  work. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  the  Machinery 
Hall  was  the  considerable  exhibition  of  cables 
and  ropes,  both  in  hemp  and  steel.  Those  of 
the  Commission  des  Ajdoises  d’ Angers  ;  of 
Bessonneau  of  Angers,  of  Freto  &  Co,  Boule¬ 
vard  Sebastopol,  Paris  ;  of  A.  Stein  Dan- 
joutin,  Belfort  ;  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  of  New  York;  and  of  Vertongen 
Goens,  of  Termonde,  Belgium,  were  very  re¬ 
markable,  the  latter  firm  having  a  specialty 
of  woven  flat  ropes  of  great  strength,  in  steel 
and  hemp.  The  London  Water  Meter  Com¬ 
pany  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  their  “  Diffe¬ 
rential  positive  ”  water-meter,  for  Avhich  they 
claim  twenty-one  advantages.  The  French 
are  said  to  be  a  thrifty  nation,  and  this 
quality  was  illustrated  to  a  remarkable  extent 
by  the  quantity  of  excellent  safes  shown  by 
many  firms.  If  the  number  ordered  from  a 
firm  is  a  fair  criterion  of  their  excellence, 
then  the  palm  must  go  to  H.  Chaudun  (Petit 
Jean),  of  Paris ;  but  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chubb 
will  still  hold  their  place  thoroughly  so  far  as 
delicacy  of  workmanship  is  concerned. 

The  excellence  of  Doulton’s  and  Jennings’s 
sanitary  fittings  are  too  well  known  to  justify 
any  space  being  taken  up  in  our  columns  to 
describe  all  the  articles  for  our  domestic 
comfort  and  convenience  that  they  showed. 

We  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  advance  made,  both  in  France  and 
Belgium,  in  the  manufacture  of  very  many 
things  that  we  believed  previously  that  we 
English  excelled  in,  and  could  make  much 
better  than  any  one  else.  What  the  reasons 
may  be  for  the  English  exhibits  not  being  up 
to  the  standard  of  previous  Exhibitions,  it  is 
not  our  province  to  touch  on,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  been  matched — we  will 
,  not  say  overmatched — in  many  ways ;  and  in 
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these  practical  departments,  as  in  others,  the 
Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  far  in 
advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
attempted. 


NOTES. 

N  a  letter  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Glasgow  Herald ,  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  Mr.  John  Honey- 
man,  the  well-known  architect  of 
that  city,  in  reference  to  a  remark  that  had 
been  made  in  the  Herald  that  “  the  building 
regulations  of  Glasgow  are  at  present  on  their 
trial,”  says  “  they  have  been  so  for  many  years, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  best  qualified  to  judge 
have  long  ago  been  found  to  be  utterly  want¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Honeyman  continues  : — 

"Several  years  ago  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  the 
matter  home  to  the  conviction  of  the  authorities. 
Ihey  gave  the  matter  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  interviewed  the  Lord- Advocate  on  the  subject, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  prepared  and  printed  a  draft 
of  such  regulations  as  they  thought  suitable.  In¬ 
deed,  they  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  their 
disinterested  attempt  to  get  these  building  regu¬ 
lations  amended  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
oommunity,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
;hat  their  efforts  were  unavailing  entirely  through 
iho  apathy  of  the  Glasgow  press,  which  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  them,  —  as  it  too  generally 
loes  things  architectural.  The  obstacle,  so  far  as 
the  authorities  were  concerned,  was  simply  un¬ 
willingness,  begotten  of  sontimontality,  to  do  away 
with  that  time-honoured  institution,  tho  Dean  o( 
Guild  Court,  for  which  not  one  word  cau  be 
said  by  anyone  who  takes  tbe  trouble  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  work  entrusted  to  it  is  done  else¬ 
where, — at  least  in  England,  where  the  admirable 
•esults  to  which  you  refer  are  obtained.  Surely 
;he  fact  that  the  preventable  fires  in  London  are 
vt  the  rate  of  5  per  annum,  while  in  Glasgow  they 
iro  at  the  rate  of  31,  is  not  a  reason  for  giving 
idditional  power  to  that  antiquated  and  un- 
latisfactory  body,  the  Deau  of  Guild  Court,  as  you 
mply,  and  as  ex-Dean  of  Guild  Walls  some  time 
tgo  insisted,  but  rather  a  convincing  argument  in 
favour  of  our  assimilating  our  practice  here  to  tho 
London  practice,  involving  the  radical  change  which 
be  Glasgow  Institute  recommended.  There  is  not 
i  district  in  London  where  the  buildings  .'are  not 
ooked  after  by  a  thoroughly  competent  surveyor, 
who,  as  required  by  the  Act,  has  passed  an  exami- 
lation  conducted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  most 
ible  architects  in  London  are  district  surveyors. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  cling  to 
be  egregious  mistake  of  believing  in  ‘  the  practical 
nan.’  ” 

3f  tbe  apathy  of  tbe  daily  press  on  architec¬ 
tural  subjects  (except  when  some  excuse 
iccurs  for  getting  up  a  sensation  article  in 
xbuse  of  architects)  we  know  something  in 
London,  and  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  Mr. 
Honeyman  in  his  distrust  of  the  so-called 
‘  practical  man.”  At  the  same  time,  as 
'ar  as  the  question  of  building  regula¬ 
tions  goes,  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  basis 
)f  the  evidence  as  at  present  forthcoming, 
that  the  Templeton  mill  could  have  been 
milt  under  the  London  Building  Act,  and 
-hat  no  District  Surveyor  could  have 
egally  interfered  with  it.  The  calamity 
:annot,  therefore,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at 
)resent,  be  attributed  to  any  special  and 
jeculiar  defect  in  the  Glasgow  building 
egislation.  The  moral,  as  we  have  already 
laid,  is  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  building 
ihould  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  safe  when 
:ompleted  ;  it  must  be  safe  while  in  course  of 
instruction :  and,  in  view  of  possible  con- 
iingencies,  building  regulations  require  to  be 
:aref ully  considered,  and  where  necessary 
revised,  to  this  end. 


[N  connexion  with  the  Railway  Rates 
Inquiry,  now  proceeding  at  Westminster 
town  Hall,  a  rather  singular  circumstance 
nay  be  noted.  At  the  resumption  of  the 
nquiry  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Balfour  stated  that, 
'or  the  convenience  of  those  interested,  he 
vould  furnish  the  Press  at  the  close  of  each 
lay’s  proceedings  with  an  outline  of  what 
vould  take  place  at  the  next  sitting.  This 
i.xcellent  arrangement  was  promptly  put  into 
’orce,  as  far  as  Lord  Balfour  was  concerned, 
—his  lordship  stating  at  the  close  of  Tuesday’s 
>roceedings  that,  after  the  cross-examination 
>f  Mr.  Findlay,  individual  traders  and  others 
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would  be  heard, there  being  18  or  20  gentlemen 
who  had  sent  in  their  names  as  witnesses.  If 
anything  be  needed  to  prove  the  interest 
with  which  this  inquiry  is  being  followed, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Lord 
Balfour  made  ,the  arrangement  alluded  to 
in  response  to  a  large  number  of  requests 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  line  of  proceedings  intended  to 
be  taken ;  but  the  Times  of  Wednesday, 
although  devoting  fourteen  columns  to  the 
proceedings  of  another  Commission,  and  seven 
more  to  political  speeches,  contains  not  even 
a  paragraph  relating  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  determined  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  unclassified  articles  being  charged 
at  the  highest  class  rates.  Mr.  Findlay  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  be  impracticable  always 
to  do  so,  and  remarked  that  there  were  many 
articles  upon  which  they  found  it  impossible 
to  charge  the  maximum  rate,  as  it  would  stop 
the  tralfic.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
invest  the  Railway  Companies  with  still  fur¬ 
ther  powers  which  they  would  be  unable  to 
use, — especially  as  the  proposal  in  question 
is  so  sweeping. 


THE  New  South  Wales  Parliament  has 
recently  authorised  the  construction  of 
some  extensive  sewerage  works  in  that 
colony,  and  the  Government  are  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  sewerage  of  the  western 
suburbs  of  Sydney,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,817,896/. ;  the  sewerage  of  St.  Leonards  and 
other  boroughs  at  North  Shore,  at  a  cost  of 
106,000/. ;  and  of  the  borough  of  Manly,  at  a 
cost  of  34,000/.  The  engineer  who  has 
devised  these  extensive  works  is  Mr.  George 
H.  Stayton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  formerly  of  London. 
Mr.  Stayton  is  on  a  short  visit  to  this 
country,  the  Government  having  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
latest  systems  of  sewage  purification.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  population  of  Sydney 
is  now  nearly  400,000,  but  the  works  are 
designed  for  a  prospective  population  of 
750,000  persons. 


SIR  SYDNEY  WATERLOW  has  not 
only  done  a  noble  and  generous  thing  by 
the  gift  of  his  Highgate  estate  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  a  public  park,  but  he  has 
shown  a  remarkably  common-sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  spirit  in  the  reasons  he  has  given  for 
choosing  this  way  of  bene  fitting  his  fellow- 
men.  We  reprint  these  in  his  own  words  : — 
“  Commencing  the  work  of  my  life  as  a  London 
apprentice  to  a  mechanical  trade,  I  was  during  tho 
whole  seven  years  of  my  apprenticeship  constantly 
associated  with  men  of  the  weekly  wage  class,  work¬ 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  by  their  side  ;  later  on,  as  a 
large  employer  of  labour  and  in  many  various  other 
ways,  I  have  seen  much  of  this  class  and  of  the 
poorer  people  of  London,  both  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  The  experience  thus  gained  has  from  year 
to  year  led  me  more  clearly  to  the  conviction  that 
one  of  the  best  methods  for  improving  and  elevating 
the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  great  metropolis  is  to  provide  them 
with  decent,  well-ventilated  homes  on  self-support¬ 
ing  principles,  and  to  secure  for  them  an  increased 
number  of  public  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and 
open  spaces.  This  latter  object  can,  I  think,  be 
best  accomplished  by  the  kindness  of  individuals, 
acting  through  the  agency  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  with  as  little  burden  as  possible  on  the 
public  rates.” 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  the  County  Council 
to  add  that  gifts  such  as  these,  of  property  to 
be  dealt  with  by  them  for  the  public  good, 
furnish  an  important  indication  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  felt  in  the  County  Council  as 
an  administrative  body. 


THE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  ensuing  so  soon  after  his 
appointment  to  an  office  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  not  only  on 
personal  but  on  public  grounds.  As  has  been 
but  too  evident  of  late  years  in  the  almost 
periodic  floodings  of  certain  districts  of 
London — floodings  which  have  been  only 
partially  obviated  by  the  costly  relief  sewers 
which  were  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  in  the  last  few  years  of  its  existence, — 
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the  main-drainage  system  of  the  metropolis 
calls  for  careful  investigation  with  a  view  to 
its  being  supplemented  by  such  works  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  health  of  London.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  engaged  in  this  investigation  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had,  Lord  Rosebery 
stated  on  Tuesday,  just  completed  an  im¬ 
portant  report  upon  the  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping-station.  That  the  position  of  things 
connected  with  this  subject  is  very  serious 
may  be  inferred  from  the  grave  statements 
publicly  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  London 
County  Council  by  some  of  its  engineer- 
members,  and  referred  to  by  us  in  a  “Note” 
a  fortnight  ago  (see  Builder,  p.  307,  ante). 
We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  that  there  is  to 
be  the  least  possible  delay  in  filling  up  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  death,  but 
we  trust  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
secure  the  best  possible  man  for  the  office. 
We  say  this  because,  while  we  think  that  on 
the  last  occasion  the  Council  made  a  very 
good  choice,  the  name  of  at  least  one  highly- 
eligible  candidate,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the 
time  (see  Builder  for  July  20  last,  p.  42),  was 
unaccountably  omitted  from  the  list  of  names 
submitted  to  the  Council  as  that  from  which 
the  choice  had  to  be  made. 


THE  School  Board  have  just  issued  their 
yearly  statement  of  the  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  accommodation  which  they  find  to  be 
necessary  for  the  London  district,  in  the  shape 
of  new  buildings  or  the  extension  of  existing 
premises,  together  with  an  enlargement  of 
their  chief  offices  on  the  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment.  The  schedule  comprises  a  list  of 
thirty-seven  school  sites  in  all.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  six  out  of  twelve  of  these  constitute 
alternative  sites,  the  actual  number  of  new 
and  extended  schools  about  to  be  provided 
amounts  to  thirty-one.  These  are  distributed 
amongst  the  several  Divisions  in  the  following 
manner : — City  :  Gravel-lane  school,  Hounds- 
ditch, — 1.  Chelsea :  Hugon-road,  New  King’s- 
road  (part  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery  ground), 
and  Everington  -  street  and  Lillie  -  road, 
Fulham,  with  Waterloo- street,  Hammer¬ 
smith, — 4.  Finsbury  :  Brecknock-road  (part 
of  the  ci-devant  Queen’s  College),  or  North- 
road,  Islington  Cattle  Market,  being  two 
alternative  sites ;  Trinity-street,  and  the 
Forster  school  in  Hornsey-road,  by  the  Hol¬ 
loway  swimming-baths,  all  situated  in  St. 
Mary,  Islington,—  3.  Hackney  :  Gayhurst- 
road,  by  London-fields,  and  Gainsborough- 
road, — 2.  Marylebone  :  Kingsgate-road,  in¬ 
cluding  portion  of  garden  belonging  to  “  The 
Grange/'  Hampstead,  and  Bell-street,  Mary¬ 
lebone, — 2.  Tower  Hamlets  :  Priory-street 
(including  the  National  School  by  St. 
Leonard,  Bromley,  parish  church),  or  St. 
Leonard-street,  Bromley,  being  two  alterna¬ 
tive  sites ;  with  Morris-road,  Bromley ; 
Dalgleish-street,  St.  Anne,  Limehouse  ;  and 
Whiteliorse-lane,  adjoining  the  Trafalgar- 
square  schools  (cookery  centre)  in  Mile  End 
Old  Town,  —  4.  Westminster:  Horseferry- 
road  and  Tuf ton-street, — 1.  East  Lambeth: 
Sayer-street,  by  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
Almshouses,  or  Station-road,  hard  by,  being 
two  alternative  sites,  and  Bird-in-Bush-road 
or  Commercial-road,  Camberwell  (abutting  on 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum),  also  two 
alternative  sites  ;  with  Choumert-road,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  and  Beresford-street,  Newington  St. 
Mary, — 4.  West  Lambeth:  Sussex-road, 
Loughborough  Park,  and  Latchmere  School, 
Battersea ;  with  Kennington-road  and  Stan¬ 
nary-street  (including  the  tavern  by  sign  of 
“  The  Sign  is  in  the  Cellar  ”),  or  Grove-place 
and  Kennington-road,  Lambeth  St.  Mary, 
being  two  alternative  sites,— 3.  Southwark : 
Hatfield-street  and  the  Board  School, — 1. 
Greenwich :  Kemsing-road  andHalstow-road  ; 
Siemens-road  and  Bowyer-road,  Woolwich ; 
Greenwich  Marshes,  by  St.  Andrew’s  Church  - 
Clifton-road  and  Edward-street,  Deptford 
and  Stanley-street  School  and  Momington- 
road,  Deptford;  together  with  Wellington- 
street,  by  St.  John’s  Church,  or  Mulgrave- 
place  and  Wellington-street,  Woolwich,  being 
two  alternative  sites, — 6.  After  taking  a  mean 
between  each  pair  of  alternative  sites,  we  find 
that  the  amount  of  ground  which  is  scheduled 
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for  school  purposes  may  be  taken  as  covering 
a  total  of  707,595  square  feet,  more  or  less; 
that  is,  sav,  very  nearly  16j  acres.  The  Board 
have  also  scheduled,  for  the  extension  of  their 
offices  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  a  plot  of 
ground  about  8,836  ft.  superficial,  situated  in 
St.  Clement  Danes  parish,  which  abuts,  west¬ 
wards,  on  their  present  offices,  and  eastwards 
on  Milford-lane  and  Messrs.  Gwynne’s  work¬ 
shops.  _ _ 

IT  is  rumoured  that  the  projected  purchase 
of  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  by 
a  syndicate,  will  result  in  the  erection  of  yet 
another  vast  hotel  upon  its  site.  The  original 
house  was  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  with 
a  subscription  of  3,000/.,  in  1704-5,  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  being  inscribed  “  The  ^  Little 
Whig,”  in  tribute  to  the  Countess  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  a  reigning  toast  of  that  day.  The  first 
season  was  opened  on  April  19,  1705,  by 
Betterton,  with  the  “Triumph  of  Love.” 
Some  twenty-five  years  later  another  sub¬ 
scription  of  50,000/.  was  raised,  and  since 
George  I.  engaged  to  give  1,000/.  yearly  the 
theatre  was  styled  “  the  King’s.”  Its  history 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  establishment  of  Italian  opera  in 
England,  varied  with  oratorios,  and  with 
the  masquerades  of  Delpliini,  Ileidigger, 
and  others.  W.  Capon’s  drawing,  as 
printed  by  Smith,  of  Vanbrugh’s  building, 
shows  us  a  common-place  elevation  of  red 
brick  and  rustic  work,  about  35  ft.  in  length, 
having  three  round-headed  doorways,  two 
floors  above,  and  a  tiled  roof.  In  1782, 
Michael  Novosielski  made  many  alterations 
of  its  interior,  and  in  1790-1  he  entirely  re¬ 
built  the  house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  fire.  Here  was  Ridaud’s  fencing  academy ; 
in  a  plan  (1794)  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  the 
name  of  “  R.  B.  Sheridan  ”  is  given  as  that 
of  the  tenant  of  a  large  house  just  north  of 
the  opera  house, — Charles-street  was  not  then 
made, — entered  by  a  court  between  Nos.  75 
and  76,  Haymarket.  Kelly’s  saloon,  abutting 
against  the  opera  house,  stood  at  the  angle  of 
Pall  Mall  and  Market-lane  (St.  James’s 
Market),  near  to  the  present  Opera-arcade,  the 
resort,  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  of  hypochondriacal 
boot  makers.  The  saloon  formed  an  “  early 
door”  into  the  house.  Nnvosielski’s  new 
house,  into  which  he  had  introduced  the  con¬ 
tinental  horse-shoe  shaped  auditorium,  was 
modified,  ns  to  its  exterior,  by  Repton  and 
Nash  in  1819-20 ;  the  arcade  columns,  as  at 
Drury-lane,  are  of  cast-iron ;  the  artificial 
stone  basso-relievo  aloDg  the  Haymarket  front 
was  designed  by  Bubb.  Clarkson  Stanfield ,  R.  A., 
painted  the  drop-scene.  In  1846  Mr.  Lumley 
is  stated  to  have  realised  a  very  great  sum  by 
selling  boxes  in  perpetuity.  This  house  was 
burnt  out  on  December  6,  1867.  The  late 
Lord  Dudley,  as  lessee  under  the  Crown,  re¬ 
built  it  at  an  expense  of  50,000/.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  George  Trollope  &  Sons, 
who  completed  the  work  in  nine  months,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Lee,  architect.  In  1874  the 
premises  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction ;  in 
the  following  year  they  were  hired  for  the 
“  revival  ”  services  held  by  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey.  In  the  old  house  Handel’s  “Rinaldo,” 
his  first  opera,  was  brought  out,  in  1711 ;  on 
April  4,  1739,  his  “Israel  in  Egypt”  was 
first  performed  here ;  and  “  Belshazzar  ”  on 
March  29, 1745. 

THE  spire  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Birming¬ 
ham,  appears  to  be  in  a  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  According  to  the  local  press,  the 
stonework  of  the  whole  building  is  rapidly 
crumbling  and  decaying  away, — so  much  so 
that,  although  it  was  only  built  in  1841,  the 
masonry  is  so  far  gone  that,  except  for  the 
style  of  the  edifice,  it  might  easily  be  imagined 
that  it  was  erected  some  700  or  800  years  ago. 
The  City  Surveyor  has  served  a  notice  on  the 
vicar,  as  “  the  owner  of  a  ruinous  and 
dangerous  spire,”  to  begin  to  take  the  same 
down  within  three  days,  and  to  do  various  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  churchas  (speedily  as  possible.  It 
is  said  that  the  church  was  built  from  designs 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  that  the  stone 
was  a  gift  from  a  local  family  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  building,  and  that 


a  member  of  the  same  family  was  the 
first  vicar.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
certain  comments  on  the  subject  as  to  who 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  material  is  that,  in  the  main,  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  to  blame.  Judging  from  the  state¬ 
ments  made,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
almost  the  sole  cause  of  the  decay  of  this  im¬ 
posing  structure  is  due  to  the  “  unwise  selec¬ 
tion  of  building  stone,”  but  we  think  that 
anyone  who  understands  the  usual  methods 
of  selecting  stone  in  cases  like  this,  where  the 
material  is  “  generously  ’’  given  by  a  patron 
for  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  will  see  that 
the  architect  has  not,  as  a  rule,  so  much  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  material  as  the  donor.  We 
could  give  several  instances  where  landowners 
having  stone  on  their  property  have  prac¬ 
tically  prohibited  the  utilisation  of  other 
material  in  buildings  erected  for  them,  even 
although  the  architect  has  pointed  out  the 
superior  quality  and  greater  desirability  of 
employing  these  latter.  This  may  not  be 
exactly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Birmingham 
church  alluded  to,  but  it  looks  very  much  like 
as  though  it  were  so. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Berry, 
electrical  engineer,  a  very  compact 
form  of  electric  bell  patented  by  him.  The 
working  parts  are  placed  entirely  within  the 
bell  itself,  so  that  it  alone,  together  with  the 
two  binding  screws,  are  visible  on  a  wooden 
base.  The  electro-magnet  consists  of  a  soft 
iron  bobbin,  on  to  which  insulated  wire  is 
woimd,  and  two  small  side-projections  from 
the  rims  of  the  bobbin  serve  as  the  pole- 
pieces  of  the  bar  magnet  thus  formed.  The 
vibrating  armature  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
magnet ;  one  end  is  almost  in  contact  with  a 
pole  of  the  magnet,  so  that  the  other,  which 
carries  the  striker,  has  a  powerful  pole  in¬ 
duced  in  it  opposite  the  pole-piece  of  the 
magnet  to  which  it  is  attracted.  By  this  in¬ 
genious  method  of  shortening  the  magnetic 
circuit  the  armature  and  electro-magnet, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Jensen  bell,  occupy  about  a  third  of  the 
space  taken  up  by  the  old  horse-shoe  pattern. 
A  small  lug  projects  inwards  from  the  bell  to 
receive  the  strokes  from  the  vibrating  arma¬ 
ture.  We  have  tried  the  device  with  a  single 
quart-sized  Leclanchd  cell,  and  find  that  it 
works  well. 

THE  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
“  Studies  for  Pictures  ”  now  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  is  pre¬ 
faced,  to  our  surprise,  by  an  intimation  that  the 
correspondence  preliminary  to  the  formation 
of  the  exhibition  led  to  the  discovery  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  artists  appealed 
to  were  in  the  habit  of  making  preliminary 
studies.  We  presume  this  means  that  they 
did  not  make  such  studies  as  would  be  pre¬ 
sentable  for  exhibition.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  picture  worth  anything  being  pro¬ 
duced  without  some  kind  of  preliminary  trial 
of  the  grouping  or  composition.  Among  the 
elect  who  do  make  studies  are  included  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  F.  Dadd 
(whose  monochrome  study  for  his  large 
drawing  “  All’s  not  Gold  that  Glitters,”  is 
almost  like  a  finished  picture,  minus  the 
colour),  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Professor  Legros, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  Mr.  Marks,  Sir  F.  Leighton 
(the  largest  contributor),  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  A. 
Moore,  Mr.  Tadema,  Sir  James  Linton,  Mr. 
W.  E.  F.  Britten,  Mr.  C.  C.  Seton,  Mr.  F. 
Dicksee,  Mr.  Poynter  (a  very  large  contri¬ 
butor),  and  Mrs.  De  Morgan  (Miss  Picker¬ 
ing).  The  last-named  artist  contributes  some 
curious-looking  ideal  compositions  executed  in 
gold  on  a  very  dark-tinted  paper :  they  look 
more  as  if  done  for  decorative  effect  than  as 
studies  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Professor 
Legros’  sketchy  figures,  shaded  vigorously  and 
freely  in  line,  are  among  the  best  portion 
of  the  collection  regarded  as  examples  of 
mere  studies  for  figures  to  be  finished  in 
another  medium ;  there  is  a  very  free  broad 
vigorous  style  about  them  ;  his  landscape 
studies  seem  rather  too  like  echoes  of 
the  “  Liber  veritatis.”  The  studies  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  include  a  number  of  beau¬ 


tiful  and  finely-finished  little  drawings  o 
figures  and  drapery ;  a  head  (18)  remarkably 
like  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  expression,  and  an 
exquisite  little  “  Floral  Study  ’  (13).  Amonp 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  contributions  is  a  beautifu: 
little  drawing  of  architectural  detail,  “  A 
Venetian  Well”  (83).  Among  his  othei 
studies  will  be  recognised  the  foundation  o 
many  well-known  works.  Mr.  Poynter’ii 
studies  iuclude  two  for  bis  large  and  fino 
picture  of  “  Atalanta’s  ”  race,  and  some 
interesting  studies  of  armour.  Among  Mr! 
Tadema’s  few  contributions  is  a  beautifu’ 
little  nude  study  (113)  on  toned  paper  witli 
the  high  lights  touched  in  white.  Mr.  Watts’;: 
drawings  are  only  three  in  number,  two 
slightly  but  very  delicately  executed  profild 
heads,  and  a  small  most  delicately  drawn 
figure  of  a  lady  in  modem  dress,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  collection) 
though  we  do  not  think  it  comes  properly 
under  the  definition  of  a  “  study ;  ”  it  look), 
more  like  a  drawing  made  for  its  own  sake. 


TXTE  hear  that  the  Department  of  Scienoi 
V  T  and  Art  have  placed  on  the  Art  Prize? 
list  of  the  Department  Mr.  Ralph  NevilFl 
work  on  Old  Cottage  Architecture  in  Surrey 
originally  published  in  the  columns  of  thifc 
journal. _ 

mflE  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  o 
JL  Painters  in  Oil  Colours  is  a  somei 
what  melancholy  place  to  visit.  Thi. 
standard  of  work  seems  to  be  getting  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  walls  of  the  three  largr 
rooms  are  covered  with  works  of  which  few 
rise  above  medocrity  and  too  many  are  below 
it.  The  President,  Sir  Jas.  Linton,  has  noi 
thought  it  worth  while,  apparently,  to  contri 
bute  anything.  When  the  Institute  math 
their  ambitious  move  into  much  larger  rooms 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  com 
sidered  that  a  larger  area  of  wall-space  ma;j 
be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  unless  then 
are  means  to  fill  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
Among  the  few  redeeming  works  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  thi 
large  picture  by  Mr.  Fulleylove,  “  A  Roya 
Palace  ”  (94),  being  a  representation  of  the 
garden-front  of  Hampton  Court  from  th( 
opposite  side  of  a  pond  larger  than  the  actual 
one,  and  with  some  fountains  and  sculpture 
apparently  suggested  by  Versailles,  as  fore¬ 
ground  objects :  this  is  a  very  fine  work 
though  we  might  like  to  have  seen  a  little 
more  decided  appearance  of  texture  in  thf 
palace  front,  which  is  a  little  too  woolly-look¬ 
ing  for  architectural  work  even  when  removed 
a  considerable  way  from  the  foreground.  Mr 
C.  E.  Johnson’s  “Waiting  for  the  Milkmaid’ 
(104)  is  a  good  example  of  his  painting  ol 
quiet  realistic  scenes  of  English  landscape, 
and  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s  “  Souvenir  of  a  Quiet 
Night  ”  (87)  is  a  fine  study  of  moonlight  effect, 
As  a  representation  of  a  special  effect  of  light 
on  water  Mr.  A.  Harrison’s  “Evening”  (458) 
is  worth  note,  though  only  a  large  sketch, 
as  is  also  Mr.  Alfred  East’s  powerful 
sketch  of  a  sunset  effect  (475).  Mr.  Hope 
M'Lachlan’s  J“  October  Storm  ”  (567),  a 

dark  rugged  foreground  and  trees  re¬ 
lieved  against  a  wild  sky  with  flying  clouds, 
is  a  very  fine  thing.  Mr.  Burton  Barber  is 
in  his  best  form  with  two  dog  pictures, 
“  Amateur  ”  (11)  and  “  A  Portrait  ”  (513),  and 
Mr.  Yates  Carrington  with  his  picture  of 
“The  Vagrant’s  Dog”  (304).  Mr.  F.  D. 
Millet’s  “  The  Best  Trump  ”  (184)  is  one  of 
the  best  painted  and  most  finished  works  in 
the  exhibition,  noteworthy  especially  for  the 
admirable  combination  of  truth  of  local  colour 
with  a  broad  diffused  light  in  the  interior ;  the 
figures,  very  well  painted,  are  not  of  much 
character  or  interest.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Miss  Beatrice  Meyer’s  clever  and  highly- 
finished  little  scene  from  “  The  Antiquary,” 
Lovell  reading  the  story  of  the  Hartz  Goblin 
(81),  which  has  however  been  put  down  on 
the  floor,  while  many  far  inferior  works  are 
on  the  line.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “  Our  Ducks  ” 
(145)  is  a  beautiful  evening  scene  steeped  in 
warm  light  which  does  not  however  quite  over¬ 
power  the  chilly  green  of  the  foreground  field. 
Mr.  Frank  Dadd’s  contribution  is  an  interior 
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with  figures  of  an  old  man  and  a  child,  “  The 
f  Scrap-book  ”  (363),  an  excellent  little  work 
but  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  some  of  his 
in  previous  years.  Mr.  John  Collier  sends  a 
very  pleasing  half-length  portrait  of  “  The 
:  lion.  Mrs.  (Jollier.”  Among  the  few  other 
works  above  the  average  are  M.  Fantin- 
Latour's  “  Bouquet  Vari6  ”  (78)  and  his 
!  curious  dream  picture  of  ghostly  nude  figures 
in  a  ghostly  landscape,  entitled  “  Songe  ” 
1(512)  ;  Mr.  Adrian  Stok  s’s  “  A  bank  where 
the  wild  thyme  grows  ”  (219) ;  Mr.  W.  II. 
Bartlett’s  “  Intruders  ”  (293),  a  study  of  two 
nude  little  girls  on  the  seashore  ;  Mr.  T. 
Collier’s  “  Midstream  and  Lock  ”  (403 : 
not  equal  to  his  best  works) ;  Mr.  Doll- 
r  man’s  “Content”  (549),  a  carefully-studied 
group  of  donkies  revelling  on  thistles ; 
and  Mr.  Eric  Forbes  Robertson’s  “Evening 
Sunlight  ”  290,  a  very  truthfully-rendered 
effect  of  light.  The  whole  exhibition,  how¬ 
ever  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Institute 
can  hardly  carry  on  much  longer  unless  it  can 
either  raise  the  general  standard  of  its  work, 
i  or  confine  its  exhibition  to  one  room  instead 
of  filling  three  large  rooms  with  such  very 
ordinary  products  as  form  the  mass  of  the 
Doollection. 


THE  front  sheet  of  the  Times  of  Wednes¬ 
day  last  contains,  we  regret  to  see,  an 
advertisement  from  an  architect  of  some 
ability,  and  whose  name  is  not  unknown  to 
us,  touting  in  the  most  barefaced  way  for 
professional  work.  The  following  is  the 
advertisement  (omitting  the  names,  as  we  are 
not  going  to  assist  this  gentleman  in  his 
advertising  propensities) : — 

“  Limited  Owners’  Residences,  Acts  1870,  1871 
— Board  of  Agriculture. — Noblemen  and  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  above  Acts  for  making  improve¬ 
ments  may  consult  Mr. - ,  Architect,  who  rebuilt 

- hall  and  other  country  houses.” 

The  full  address  follows.  The  advertiser  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
er  he  would  probably  hear  from  that  body. 
But  it  is  a  most  discreditable  thing  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  an  architect  should  thus  lower 
himself  to  the  level  of  a  quack  medicine 
vendor,  and  we  hope  the  architect  who  has 
thus  disgraced  the  profession  will  get  nothing 
but  contempt  by  his  tactics. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANGLES  AND 
TERMINAL  FEATURES* 

To  go  back  for  a  moment— there  is  an  early 
development  of  the  angle  pier  that  is  exceeding 
effective :  namely,  the  development  into  the 
kind  of  shallow  buttress  which  is  sometimes 
found  enveloping  the  entire  angle  in  Early 
Gothic  buildings.  It  makes  an  exceedingly 
strong  and  satisfactory  feature.  The  feature 
(  which  we  generally  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
angle  buttress — that  invention  of  the  late  and 
scientific  Gothic  period  for  saving  a  buttress — 
is  rather  an  abomination.  It  looks  so  terribly 
mean  and  poor. 

_  When  angle  piers  were  used  alone  in  Gothic 
times, — that  is  without  buttresses, — they  were 
generally  octagonal  in  form,  and  surmounted, 
or  intended  to  be  surmounted,  by  pinnacles. 
For  good  examples,  I  need  only  point  to  the 
towers  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford,  and  to 
Giotto’s  campanile  at  Florence. 

In  Renaissance  architecture,  again,  angles  were 
more  frequently  finished,— at  least  in  important 
works, — with  piers,  of  one  form  or  another,  than 
with  any  other  feature.  Sometimes  these  piers 
are  of  considerable  projection,  and  stop  the 
majority  of  the  architectural  features,  the  main 
•cornice  alone  breaking  round  them, — as  in  the 
“  Mercato  Nuovo”  and  the  Church  of  the 
.Annunciata  at  Florence.  But  as  a  rule  the  pier 
is  of  slight  projection,  and  all  the  horizontal 
features  are  carried  round  it,  except  the  upper 
part  of  the  main  cornice,  under  the  corona  of 
which  it  stops.  The  piers  are  treated  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  sometimes  they  are  pannelled; 
sometimes  only  broken  by  niches ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  rusticated  or  broken  up  into 
groups  of  pilasters.  Strange  to  say,  a  rusticated 
pier  does  not  seem  to  destroy  the  scale  of  a 
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design  in  the  same  way  that  rusticated  quoins 
do  ;  probably  because  it  is  evidently  a  separate 
feature.  Such  piers  may  be  seen  in  many 
Italian  palaces,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
England,  where  Perrault,  Mansard,  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  in  particular,  used  them  with 
singularly  satisfactory  effect.  One  may  point 
out,  with  respect  to  these  piers,  that  they  gain, 
like  most  other  angle  features,  by  being  a  little 
set  in  from  the  actual  corner. 

Piers  treated  as  regular  pilasters  with  caps 
and  bases  generally  look  out  of  place  if  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  pilaster  -  form  in  the 
rest  of  the  design ;  but  their  use  was  quite 
common  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  end  of  a  fa?ade  in  which  pilasters  or 
columns  are  introduced,  a  pilaster  or  a  group 
of  pilasters  forms  the  natural  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  angle.  A  pilaster  placed  absolutely 
upon  the  angle  is  to  be  avoided  ;  not  only 
because  it  is  not  strong  enough  alone,  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  because  when  both  sides  of  the 
angle  are  seen,  it  looks  clumsy  and  iU-propor- 
tioned.  For  the  latter  reason  the  common  and 
obvious  expedient  of  coupled  pilasters  is  also 
unsatisfactory  if  they  are  set  right  upon  the 
angle  ;  but  if  they  are  set  in,  so  that  the  angle 
shows,  or  even  if  the  outer  one  of  each  couple 
only  just  meets  the  other,  without  their  be¬ 
coming  two  sides  of  the  same  ;  then  the  objec¬ 
tion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  an  interesting, 
and  not  an  easy  exercise,  to  design  a  group  of 
pilasters,  or  pilasters  and  columns  to  terminate 
a  fatjade  and  get  happily  round  the  corner.  The 
chief  things  to  avoid,  besides  weakness,  are 
columns  or  pilasters  actually  at  the  angles  and 
any  excessive  projection  of  the  cornice.  If  the 
latter  is  a  great  cornicione  supported  on  con¬ 
soles,  the  trouble  with  it,  unless  you  are  very 
careful,  is  apt  to  be  a  constructive  as  much  as 
an  aasthetic  one. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  smaller 
angle  features  without  a  passing  reference 
to  the  twisted  -  cord  moulding  sometimes 
used  in  Egyptian  and  in  Venetian  buildings. 
It  no  doubt  marks  the  angle  well  enough, 
but  it  has  a  quite  intolerable  resemblance 
to  an  upholsterer’s  cording  on  the  cushions 
of  a  chair  or  couch,  and  is  entirely  beneath 
notice  as  an  architectural  feature  in  such 
a  position.  There  is  not  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  roll-moulding  that  one  often  finds 
on  the  angles  of  early  Gothic  buildings,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  buttresses.  The  roll  is  cut  into 
the  solid  angle,  and  not  stuck  on  outside  it,  and 
it  gives  some  fine,  sharp  lines  of  shadow.  If 
only  it  were  easier  to  run  the  roll  right  out  at 
the  top,  or  in  some  way  get  rid  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  effect  produced  by  its  being  stopped  short, 
I  think  we  should  all  take  to  using  it  again  now. 
A  chamfer  on  the  angle  of  any  important 
feature  is  seldom  or  never  an  improvement ;  it 
weakens  the  line,  and  destroys  its  sharpness 
without  giving  any  sort  of  compensation. 

The  larger  angle  features  may  all,  for  con¬ 
venience,  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
turrets  and  pavilions.  Angle  pavilions  are 
an  invention  of  Renaissance  architects;  while 
turrets,  though  they  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
later  period,  are  an  essentially  Gothic  feature. 
It  is  noticeable  that  angle  pavilions,  as  elements 
in  a  composition,  are,  more  often  than  not, 
made  subordinate  to  a  larger  feature  of  the 
same  kind  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
main  face  of  the  building ;  while  angle  turrets 
more  generally  terminate  fa<;ades  or  faces  which 
have  no  very  large  or  prominent  central  feature. 
Neither  rule  is  without  very  numerous  excep¬ 
tions,  but  the  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
turrets  are  not  such  effective  terminal  features 
for  long  faejades  as  for  short  ones,  unless  they 
have  almost  the  proportions  of  pavilions.  This 
is  only  natural ;  the  longer  building  requires  a 
wider  terminal  feature. 

With  respect  to  circular  and  polygonal  turrets 
on  the  angles  of  buildings,  it  is  a  common  fault, 
with  inexperienced  designers,  to  put  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  or  polygon,  actually  on  the  angle. 
It  is  natural  enough,  but  a  little  observation 
and  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  fatal  as  re¬ 
gards  effect.  The  centre  should  be  well  within 
the  angle,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
far  within  as  long  as  the  angle  does  not  come 
out  beyond  the  turret.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
particularly  noted  in  the  case  of  turrets  carried 
on  corbels,  like  many  of  those  in  the  chateaux 
of  the  Loire  district,  as  well  as  the  little 
turrets  on  the  angles  of  some  of  the  Scotch 
castles.  The  same  observation,  of  course,  ap¬ 
plies  to  circular  and  polygonal  bays  and  oriels 
on  angles,  if  people  must  have  such  things  ;  and 


there  seems  just  now  to  be  a  taste  for  them. 
With  respect,  however,  to  such  angle  bays,  I 
have  ceased  to  believe  it  possible  to  design  one 
that  can  be  tolerated,  unless  it  is  carried  up  to 
the  roof,  and  made  more  or  less  into  a  turret. 
It  may  be  an  oriel,  carried  on  corbels,  it  need 
not  start  from  the  bottom,  but  it  must  go  to  the 
top.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  the  angle  must  appear 
strong,  and  that  is  impossible  if  it  seems  to  be 
carried  on  the  roof  of  a  bay-window,  or  upon  a 
cunningly-contrived,  but  inadequate,  pier  in  the 
middle  of  the  outer  face  of  the  bay. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  turrets,  there 
is  a  word  or  two  to  be  said  about  towers.  Large 
towers  have,  rather  commonly  in  modern  build¬ 
ings,  been  used  at  angles.  But  there  is  this 
objection  to  them  in  that  position.  Anything 
that  can  be  called  a  tower  must  be  a  very  large 
and  prominent  feature  ;  certainly  it  will  overtop 
any  building  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is, 
therefore,  ridiculous  to  put  it  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  a  composition  where,  from  most  points 
of  view,  it  makes  the  group  altogether  one¬ 
sided,  and  from  the  most  favourable  point  over¬ 
whelms  the  rest  of  the  building.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  other  towers  in  the  group  it  is  a 
different  matter;  I  am  thinking  of  a  single 
tower,  which  is  the  most  that  the  majority  of 
us  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  at  present. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  about  rounded 
corners  and  angles  that  have  to  be  cut 
off  for  convenience  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  and  so  on.  They  may  be  taken 
together ;  for  the  principles  involved  in 
dealing  with  them  are  practically  identical. 
They  present  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  problem  to  the  architect,  who,  if  he  has 
any  proper  ambition,  is  sure  to  see  in  them  his 
opportunity  for  doing  something  original  and 
effective.  The  problem,  too,  is  generally  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  temptation— someiimes  it  is 
the  necessity — to  put  an  entrance  in  the  angle. 
But  all  openings  in  or  near  angles  must  weaken 
them  ;  and  an  important  opening  in  a  curved 
surface  is  a  horrible  thing  to  deal  with — the 
head  of  it  must  overhang.  These  difficulties 
are,  unhappily,  seldom  overcome  with  any  sort 
of  success.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
the  attempt  at  an  original  feature  results  in 
some  tall  and  consumptive,  or  grotesque,  piece 
of  confectioner’s  architecture,  much  too  weak 
for  it  position,  yet  running  up  like  the  funnel 
of  an  old-fashioned  steam-engine,  and  giving 
something  of  the  effect  of  such  a  machine  to 
the  whole  building. 

As  to  the  entrance,  the  natural  and  un¬ 
avoidable  weakness  of  the  opening  is  too  often 
aggravated  by  making  it  arched  or  by  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  light  ornament.  The  best 
way  to  deal  with  these  rounded  and  canted 
angles  is,  I  feel  sure,  to  treat  them,  not  as 
angles  at  all,  but  as  short  fronts  with  the  angle 
features  on  each  side  of  them.  If  the  special 
feature  is  inevitable,  it  should  be  made  to  stand 
firmly,  as  a  well  proportioned  feature  of  itself, 
having  but  little  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  which  should  be  finished  with  its  own 
terminal  features  on  each  side  of  it. 

I  had  intended  to  deal  with  internal  angles, 
but  the  paper  is  already  so  loDg  that  I  will  only 
stop  to  point  out  that  where  two  long  wings  of 
a  building  meet  and  form  an  internal  angle, — 
two  sides  of  a  courtyard  as  it  were,— a  marked 
feature  in  the  angle  is  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  is  usually  supplied  by  a  turret,  sometimes 
by  a  tower.  _ 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Baggallay  for  his  admirable  paper.  Mr. 
Baggallay  had  drawn  attention  to  a  feature 
which  was  constantly  forced  upon  the  attention 
in  walking  about  London,  viz  ,  the  aDgle  tower, 
which  those  who  were  the  happy  possessors  of 
corner  sites  thought  it  their  duty  to  erect.  The 
angle  tower,  with  its  semicircular  arches,  or 
even  with  straight  openings,  bad  a  tendency  to 
be  weak.  With  circular  arches,  in  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  coming  down  to  crush  the  spectator, 
were  it  not  for  the  friendly  girder  which  was 
generally  behind.  He  did  not  know  whether 
any  of  the  worthy  City  practitioners  who  de¬ 
signed  those  angle-towers  ever  read  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Association  meetings,  but,  if  so, 
perhaps,  in  future  they  would  be  somewhat 
more  sparing  in  their  use. 

Mr.  W.  Burrell  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  said  that  when  they  were  able  to  read  the 
paper,  and  consider  its  points  bit  by  bit,  they 
might  then  take  up  the  books  descriptive  of 
the  old  works,  and  study  how  thiDgs  were  done 
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in  the  old  days,  as  compared  with  the  present. 
Snch  a  paper  as  they  had  listened  to  that  even¬ 
ing  had  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest,  and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  young 
architect  to  get  these  subjects  well  into  his 
head. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  remarked  that  Mr.  Bag- 
gallay  had  taken  up  the  subject  pretty  fully 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  paper  would  allow, 
and  there  was  little  to  be  said  in  addition.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  which  had  been  referred 
to,  and  which  was  sometimes  open  to  explana¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  plan  of  circular  turrets  at  the 
angles.  Although  the  general  rule  with  the  best 
work  was  for  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  be 
within  the  angle,  it  would  be  found  occasion¬ 
ally  in  Scotch  work,  and  with  small  turrets 
especially,  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  was 
outside  the  angle.  That  had  certainly  a 
most  unpleasant  effect.  There  was  a  method 
of  treatment  which  had  not  been  mentioned, 
but  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian 
treatment  of  the  faqade,  and  perhaps  might  be 
taken  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  angles. 
He  referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
angle-bay  of  the  faqade  in  a  more  substantial 
and  stronger  manner  than  in  the  centre 
of  the  faqade.  Jt  appeared  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Renaissance  designers,  and  he  had  always 
immensely  admired  it.  It  teemed  to  be  a  very 
sensible  way  of  treating  the  angle  of  the  design, 
to  make  not  only  the  bare  angle,  but  the 
pavilion  or  block  at  the  angle,  more  substantial 
than  the  centre  part  of  the  faqade.  He  was 
gratified  to  hear  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
pleasing  effect  of  an  occasional  rounded  angle. 
He  had  seen  a  modern  French  building  lately, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  angle  to  the  tower  was 
simply  rounded  at  the  arris  for  the  sake  of 
rounding  it.  In  doing  so  the  designer  had 
furthermore  rusticated  his  angle,  so  that  this 
rounded  and  rusticated  pier  at  the  angle  had 
a  most  piquant  effect. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Farrow  had  said  about  rounding 
angles.  It  was  unnecessary  to  go  to  Paris  to 
see  that,  as  it  Lad  been  done  in  several  places 
in  London.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  McWhirter’s 
house  in  Abbey  -  road,  there  were  rounded 
angles  executed  in  rough-cast,  and  the  strings  all 
round  looked  nice  and  soft.  The  angle  should 
be  designed  according  to  the  building,  for  a 
turret  that  would  look  all  right  on  a  three-story 
building  looked  quite  ridiculous  when  drawn 
out  to  seven  or  eight  stories.  He  would  also 
like  to  emphasise  another  thing  Mr.  Baggallay 
had  pointed  out,  viz.,  that  when  designing  an 
angle,  which  of  necessity  was  usually  seen  on 
the  diagonal,  care  should  be  taken  to  design  it 
on  the  diagonal  as  well  as  on  the  elevation. 
He  might  instance  towers  and  spires  as  cases  in 
which  blunders  were  frequently  made,  because 
they  were  designed  in  elevation  only.  Both 
sides  of  a  tower  might  be  carefully-designed 
and  might  look  fairly  well  when  seen  in 
elevation,  but  when  they  were  viewed  on  the 
diagonal  the  little  turrets  would  be  found  to  be 
a  long  way  off  on  each  side,  with  the  spire 
coming  up  the  middle.  Those  who  used 
pilasters  in  interiors  must  bear  Mr.  Baggallay’s 
remarks  very  clearly  in  mind  when  they  come 
to  angles,  for  as  to  the  pilasters  in  an  internal 
angle,  it  was  difficult  to  manage  it.  He  did 
not  know,  in  fact,  which  was  the  best 
way  to  use  it,  but  he  was  aware  that 
there  were  a  great  many  bad  ways  of  using 
it,  which  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Mr. 
Baggallay  had  divided  up  angles  into  three 
groups  of  treatment.  The  first  practically 
came  to  this — “  leave  them  alone,”  and  he  (the 
Chairman)  could  not  help  thinking  that,  unless 
they  were  driven  to  it,  they  could  not  go  wrong 
in  leaving  the  angle  alone.  In  putting  up 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  turrets  they  would 
frequently  come  to  grief,  but  a  plain,  solid 
angle,  with  the  windows  kept  well  away  from 
it,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  look  well. 
A  frequent  mistake  occurred  in  putting  windows 
near  an  angle.  If  they  got  two  windows  near 
an  angle,  they  could  see  through  the  building, 
and  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the 
windows  were  kept  well  away  from  the  angle 
the  effect  would  be  better.  Mr.  Farrow  had 
pointed  out  that  sometimes  circular  turrets  had 
their  centre  outside  the  angle  of  the  building. 
That  was  true,  but  even  Mr.  Farrow  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  effect  was,  as  a  rule,  unsatis¬ 
factory.  If,  therefore,  they  had  a  turret  to  deal 
with,  they  would,  he  believed,  be  pretty  safe  in 
keeping  the  centre  inside  the  angle.  There 
were  many  good  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
angle  turrets,  and  that  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  at 


the  building  at  the  corner  of  St.  James’s-street 
and  Pall-mall,  was  excellent.  Everything  de¬ 
pended  on  the  position  of  the  angle.  He  also 
agreed  with  Mr.  Baggallay  that  a  single  angle 
buttress  put  in  the  diagonal  was  not  easy  to 
treat  well.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  made  too  thin.  There  was  some  chance  of 
success  if  it  was  kept  broad,  but  a  9-in.  buttress 
put  on  the  diagonal  would  most  likely  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  designer. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  most  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Baggallay,  in  replying,  said  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  angle-bays,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  not  referred  to  the  treatment 
of  angle  -  pavilions.  These  latter  should  be 
designed  with  comparative  solidity.  Good 
examples  of  Renaissance  work  generally  showed 
the  angle-pavilion  as  set  with  a  single  light 
in  the  middle,  with  broad  piers  on  each 
side,  while  if  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  com¬ 
position  in  which  an  order  was  used,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  angles  were  treated  with 
coupled  columns,  or  with  a  column  and  pilaster, 
to  make  the  whole  pavilion  more  solid  than  the 
rest  of  the  work  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  as  Mr. 
Farrow  remarked,  the  end  bay  of  the  building 
was  treated  in  Venice.  He  supposed  there 
were  special  reasons  for  the  treatment  of  the  bay 
like  a  pavilion  in  Venetian  buildings.  No  doubt 
very  stringent  laws  existed  as  to  going 
beyond  the  building  lines.  Sites  must  have 
been  exceedingly  valuable,  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  buildings  square.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  allow  anything  to  project 
in  front  to  make  an  angle-pavilion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  treat  the  end  bay  as  one.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point  Mr.  Farrow  had  raised, 
as  to  the  little  oriels,  which  occasionally  had 
their  centres  outside  the  walls,  he  need  only 
repeat  that  Mr.  Farrow  did  not  approve  of 
them,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  deemed 
as  going  against  his  (the  speaker’s)  theory,  that 
the  centre  of  the  angle  should  be  within.  He 
had  rather  hoped  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
members  would  have  spoken,  for  all  he  had 
said  was,  after  all,  very  much  matter  of  opinion, 
and  he  had  put  it  forward  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hesitation.  Questions  of  taste 
were  not  on  quite  the  same  footing  with 
scientific  questions,  and  opinions  upon  them 
were  always  open  to  discussion. 


THE  RECENT  ART  CONGRESS  AT 
EDINBURGH: 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  IN  THE  SECTION 
OP  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  presided  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Painting, 
and  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  he  was  there  as  a  painter  to 
speak  to  those  who  did  not  paint,  so  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  bring  them,  at  all  events  on 
a  few  points,  into  touch  with  those  who  did. 
More  especially  he  wished  to  explain  the  relation 
which  the  language  held  to  the  message  it  con¬ 
tained  ;  for  that  a  painter  had  a  message — his 
own  peculiar  message — to  whatever  class  or 
order  his  work  belonged,  he  took  for  granted, 
or  how  should  they  distinguish  him  from  a 
living  photographic  camera?  Among  painters 
technical  excellence  was  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  They  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to 
acquire  it ;  they  broke  their  hearts  over  the 
failure  to  do  so ;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
naturally  looked  at  works  of  art  from  a  very 
different  standpoint  to  that  of  the  untrained. 
To  them,  as  mere  experts,  a  work  would  be 
strong  or  weak  in  the  ratio  of  its  excellence  of 
manner.  To  the  ordinary  outsider,  the  matter 
would  always  be  of  primary  importance.  The 
former  said,  “How  is  it  done?”  the  latter, 
“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  Now,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  this  disagreement  rested  upon  very 
solid  grounds,  and  that  each  point  of  view  was 
the  result  of  a  very  definite  cause.  They  were  in¬ 
terested  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  bring 
those  two  points  of  view  into  agreement  to  enable 
the  outsider  to  absorb  something  of  the  expert’s 
knowledge,  and  yet  preserve  his  own  individu¬ 
ality  as  an  outsider,  and  love  a  work  of  art  in¬ 
telligently,  and,  above  all,  honestly.  Could  an 
outsider, —  i.e.,  one  who  had  no  practical  training 
in  painting, — learn  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  pic¬ 
ture  both  for  its  manner  and  its  matter  ?  If 
this  was  possible,  how  could  it  be  brought 
about  ?  In  the  attempt  to  create  a  truly  recep¬ 
tive  and  sensitive  art  public,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  begin  in  the  right  way. 
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He  believed  the  right  way  to  begin  was  to  start,  J 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  painter,  but  t 
from  that  of  the  outsider.  In  this  manner*  *, 
they  should  follow  the  only  sound  method  of  i 
education, — viz.,  that  from  the  known  to  tho  e 
unknown.  The  shibboleth,  “  art  for  its  own  i 
sake,”  used  with  such  intense  belief  by  somewho'  J 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  art,  must  be  quite-  3 
unintelligible  when  uttered  to  the  outside  art  t 
public  on  such  a  campaign  as  the  present.  Now*  , 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  painting  is  a  i 
language.  Every  work  of  art  must  be  the  ex-  - 
pression  of  an  idea,  whether  the  idea  be  abstract- 1 
or  concrete  ;  and  this  equally  applied  to  purely  r 
decorative  art,  of  which  the  main  object  was  s 
to  express  beauty — for  beauty,  in  some  one  3 
form  or  another,  would  be  a  constantly  recur-  - 
ring  idea,  or  the  work  could  not  be  decorative.  :. 
In  the  art  of  painting  they  must  never  lose  3 
sight  of  this  principle,  and  the  picture  would*  1 
be  good  as  a  work  of  art  according  to  the-  3 
manner  in  which  the  idea  it  expressed,  and  the  3 
value  of  the  idea  it  expresses.  One  of  the  great  t 
difficulties  of  their  art  was  that  the  language-  3 
in  which  the  idea  was  expressed  was  necessarily  ; 
so  important,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  I 
it  was  sometimes  so  powerful,  that  the  idea/ : 
was  forgotten,  and  the  mere  expression  of  it  t 
stood  out  as  the  successful  end  and  aim  of  f 
painting.  Nevertheless,  it  had  been  found  in  i 
the  past,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  future  of  1 
art  would  reverse  it,  that  the  idea, — the  motive,. 
— the  mental  force  and  intention  of  the  artist  I 
and  his  idiosyncrasy  must  be  interwoven  with  i 
and  over-ride  the  mere  expression  of  language-  e 
in  any  work  which  had  art  enough  in  it  to  make  e 
it  live.  And  this,  he  believed,  held  true  in  all  1 
the  walks  of  painting,  whether  the  work  be  e 
portraiture,  historical,  domestic,  landscape,  or  i 
decorative.  Now,  in  painting  there  was,  and  ; 
ever  would  be,  a  never-ending  struggle  between  : 
two  extremes, — realism  on  the  one  hand,  and- ! 
idealism  on  the  other.  A  perfect  union  and  : 
balance  of  the  expression, — the  language  on  the-i 
one  side,  and  the  idea  on  the  other, — might  be  : 
called  the  mean.  National  temperament,  as  well 
as  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  painter,  would  go  far  to  : 
decide  towards  which  extreme  he  would  lean,  and* 
the  bent  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  : 
would  do  the  rest.  For  if  painting  was  a  i 
language,  and  expressed  the  ideas  of  the  : 
painter,  it  must  necessarily  express  those  of  the  : 
age  which  had  produced  him.  Now,  two 
questions  presented  themselves.  First,  What  I 
is  the  predominating  force  of  this  age  ?' 
Secondly,  Is  it  one  calculated  to  help  or  retard  i 
the  cause  of  art  ?  It  was  easy  to  answer  the- 
first.  Whatever  might  have  been  done  in  other 
lines  of  human  energy  during  the  Victorian  age,, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  its  most 
remarkable  achievements,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  had  been  those  of  science. 
The  art  of  the  painter  had  not  escaped 
its  influence.  On  one  side,  and  a  very 
important  one — that  of  realism — the  side 
which  furnished  the  language,  i.e.,  the  signs 
and  symbols  to  express  the  idea  of  the  artist* 
there  was  a  wide  front  open  to  the  influence  of 
science ;  and  on  that  side  art  had  not  been* 
slow  or  unwilling  to  follow  the  advice  of  science, 
or  ungrateful  for  the  valuable  help  it  had 
afforded.  They  would  now  try  to  answer  the 
second  question.  Would  this  influence  help  or 
retard  the  cause  of  art?  His  answer  was, — 
that  it  might  do  either  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  received  and  used  by  the  artist. 
If  a  painter  resolutely  held  the  belief  that 
painting  was  a  ;  language  and  a  work  of  art, — 
the  expression  of  an  idea, — and  used  science, 
and  all  that  it  had  discovered  and  taught 
to  enable  him  better  to  understand  his- 
signs  and  symbols,  viz.,  the  material  facts  of 
nature,  so  that  by  means  of  them  he  might 
express  himself  correctly,  then  the  cause  of  art 
would  be  much  advanced  by  science,  and  works 
produced  under  its  influence  would  be  stronger 
and  richer  than  they  could  possibly  have  been* 
without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  painter 
allowed  this  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  realistic  part  of  his  work  to  obscure  the 
purely  artistic  and  ideal  part  of  it,  to  obscure 
instead  of  intensify  the  idea ;  and  if,  carried 
away  by  the  material  wonders  of  the  “  thing  ” 
which  science  had  unfolded,  he  forgot  the- 
thought  altogether,  then,  assuredly,  however 
true  he  might  have  shown  himself  to  be  to 
the  cause  of  science,  that  of  art  would  suffer 
at  his  hands, — indeed,  might  be  lost  altogether- 
For  he  felt  sure  that  most  of  his  brother- 
artists  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  picture  to  be  scientifically  true 
and  have  no  art  at  all  in  it,  and,  on  the  other 
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id,  to  contain  several  scientific  blunders  and 
be  a  great  work  of  art.  The  simple  narra- 
5  of  a  factor  sc  would  not  constitute  a  work 
art  any  more  than  a  photograph  could  be 
sidered  a  work  of  art,  and  for  the  same 
3on, — viz.,  the  material  constituents  of  both 
•e  alsolutely  impersonal  ;  and  it  was  the  per- 
ality  of  the  artist,  the  impress  on  the  work 
the  artist’s  own  mind  and  intention,  ade- 
itely  expressed,  which  gave  the  art.  Mr. 
ifere  went  on  to  consider  what  were  the 
ef  influences  in  the  world  of  art  which 
olated  and  checked  this  powerful  scientific 
tor,  and  to  consider  their  chances  of  holding 
balance  against  it.  But  before  dis- 
sing  them  they  might  perhaps  spend  a 
'  moments  to  consider  the  kind  of  work 
ich  would  be  produced  without  them,  and 
v  far  it  would  go  to  satisfy  the  art-craving 
man.  Realism  in  one  form  or  another  must 
the  outcome  of  a  purely  scientific  impulse, 
l  whatever  its  form,  and  however  dissimilar 
methods  of  its  different  schools  might  be, 
I  single  aim  must  be  to  register  accurately  the 
lemal  aspects  of  things  as  they  appeared 
en  scientifically  observed.  There  was  a 
lism  so  wonderful  that  it  arrested  their 
iention,  and  for  the  moment  paralysed 
imagination.  It  was  so  complete  in 
;lf  that  it  seemed  almost  a  finality,  and 
the  painter,  at  least,  who  had  spent  so 
ny  years  in  striving  to  attain  some  part 
the  manual  dexterity  necessary  to  pro- 
ue  such  a  result,  this  kind  of  materialism 
i  indeed  fascinating  and  astonishing  ;  though 
:  n  on  him  its  influence  might  not  be  per- 
nent.  But  mere  realism,  however  wonderful, 
aid  never  give  entirely  adequate  food  to  those 
i  o,  without  special  technical  knowledge  of 
Inting,  were  anxious  to  receive  and  enjoy 
j  atever  there  was  in  art  that  their  own 
l  ures  were  able  to  assimilate.  To  them 
■  re  realism  could  never  prove  sufficient, 
ause  it  would  only  satisfy  a  part,  and  that 
smallest  part,  of  their  craving.  Those  un- 
j  lied  lovers  of  art  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
,  be  the  more  imaginative  of  their  fellow- 
J  ntrymen,  and  they  would  be  interested  in  art, 
)  ause  in  it  they  hoped  to  find  food  for  their 
igination.  Goethe  says,  “  For  what  is  the 
l  in  itself  ?  We  take  delight  in  it  when  it 
j  epresented  with  truth, — nay,  it  may  give  us 
i  learer  knowledge  of  certain  things,  but  the 
a  to  our  higher  nature  lies  alone  in  the 
il,  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the 
t.”  Mere  realism  could  never  be  this ;  the 
re  complete  it  was,  the  less  it  could  be  so. 
vas  by  no  means  the  most  realistically  per- 
"<  work  which  excited  the  imagination.  A 
l  lines,  a  few  colours,  would  often  set  the 
j.d  travelling  when  a  piece  of  finished  realism 
jy  confined  it  to  a  point,  and  that  perhaps  a 
row  one.  Was  it  not  an  inseparable  pro- 
;y  of  the  highest  order  of  work  that  it 


should  excite  imagination  in  the  beholder ; 
that  it  should  not  only  give,  but  also  promise 
more ;  that  it  should  be  suggestive  ?  Where, 
in  this  capacity  to  Btir  the  imagination,  was  the 
finished  statue  which  could  stand  beside  the 
fragment  ?  or  the  complete  building  which 
could  match  the  ruin  ?  From  this  point  of  view 
mere  realism  could  never  give  them  all  that 
they  wanted.  But  what  should  they  say  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  without  which  art  worthy  of 
the  name  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist?  Would 
mere  material  realism  give  them  this  ?  Would 
the  scientific  method  of  observing  nature  and 
the  scientic  bias  of  the  age  give  painters  any 
help  in  their  search  for  it  ?  Could  a  faithful 
narrative  of  natural  phenomena  ever  give 
them  more  than  accidental  and  detached 
scraps  of  beauty  ?  But  of  that  beauty  which 
was  essential  in  its  character,  and  could  only 
be  evolved  by  selection  and  the  clearest  artistic 
insight  and  experience, — that  beauty  which 
was  the  result  of  patient  and  persistent  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  that  was  unnecessary  and  crude, 
— of  beauty  of  such  a  kind  how  much  will 
mere  material  realism  give  them,  when  it  is 
obliged  to  busy  itself  quite  as  much  with  what 
was  crude  and  unnecessary  ?  This  brought 
them  naturally  to  the  forces  which  were  re¬ 
quired  to  counteract  and  regulate  the  purely 
scientific  influences  on  art  and  supplement 
mere  realism.  These  forces,  broadly  speaking, 
were  idealism  and  tradition.  In  connexion 
with  the  first  he  noted  with  regard  to  the  heroic 
periods  of  art-history  this  remarkable  fact, 
that  they  were  as  strong  on  the  actual  as 
they  were  on  the  imaginative  side  of  art, 
and  that  not  only  was  their  ideal  art  excellent, 
but  that  their  mere  technical  work  was  also 
excellent.  The  dignity  and  power  of  a  thought 
would  generally  give  clearness  and  symmetry  to 
the  expression  of  it,  and  the  painter  who  felt 
strongly  would  seldom  express  himself  weakly. 
Discoursing  on  tradition  he  showed  how 
one  art -period  influenced  that  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  it,  and  argued  that  a  standard  of 
historical  excellence  in  art  must  not  only  be  of 
abiding  value  to  counteract  any  momentary  in¬ 
fluence  or  fashion  of  a  particular  period,  but 
there  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  means  by  which 
any  kind  of  art-standard  of  a  universal,  and  not 
merely  national  character,  i.e.,  the  outcome  of 
certain  accident  of  race  or  climate,  could  ever 
be  evolved.  In  concluding,  he  said  that  the 
cultivated  and  intelligent  section  of  the  art 
public  was  less  likely  to  err  in  its  judgment  of 
pictures  if  it  relied  on  its  imagination  than  if  it 
relied  on  its  knowledge.  If  this  section  of  the 
public  relied  only  on  its  knowledge,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  would  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  it  had  had  no  special  train¬ 
ing  in  a  technical  art  so  difficult  that  many 
painters,  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  grappling 
with  it,  were  compelled  ruefully  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  themselves  that  painters,  in  the 


true  sense  of  the  word,  they  should  never  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  qualities,  some 
of  them  inborn,  and  others  the  product  of  a 
kind  of  culture  open  to  all  well-educated 
people,  which  would  not  only  help  the  possessor 
of  them  to  appreciate  a  good  work  of  art,  but 
without  which  some,  and  those  not  the  least 
important  properties  of  every  good  work  of  art, 
could  not  be  truly  estimated  or  appreciated  at 
all.  Beauty,  in  its  widest  sense,  grandeur, 
impressiveness,  fitness,  and,  above  all,  sincerity, 
— these,  embodied  in  a  concrete  form,  were 
within  the  province  of  painting,  and  without 
many  or  all  of  these  qualities  a  painting  would 
never  be  really  good.  Catholicity  of  taste 
in  its  widest  form  was  what  they  wanted  to 
cultivate  in  those  outside  their  painting  class ; 
the  receptive,  not  the  creative  world  of  art. 
The  wider  the  range  of  sympathy,  the  wider 
would  be  the  range  of  pleasure  and  profit 
derived.  If  any  of  the  work  of  this  Victorian 
age  was  destined,  as  they  hoped,  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  link  in  the  great  chain  of  art-history, 
he  dared  venture  to  prophesy  so  far  as  to  name 
the  chief  characteristics  of  that  work,  by 
whomsoever  it  was  done,  of  whatever  class  or 
order  of  painting  it  might  be,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  school  it  might  belong.  He  believed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  sin¬ 
cere  work, — the  outcome  of  what  the  artist 
really  believed  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
must  do,  whether  his  contemporaries  believed 
in  it  or  not.  Secondly,  he  believed  that 
it  would  be  work  in  which  the  realism,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  it  might  be,  was  used  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  language  in  which  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  painter,  in  which  the 
real  should  be  so  leavened  with  the  ideal  that 
the  picture  was  never  a  mere  transcript,  but  a 
translation  of  Nature, — in  short,  the  expression 
of  an  idea.  Finally,  he  believed  that,  however 
apparently  revolutionary  its  aims,  and  however 
original,  and  even  eccentric,  some  of  its  methods 
might  appear,  it  would,  in  the  main,  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  and  founded  upon  the  great  art- 
traditions  of  the  past. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOW,  DALLINGTON, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This  window  is  situate  in  the  south  side  of 
chancel, — close  by  respond  pier  receiving  the 
chancel  arch.  Over  it  is  a  modern  window. 
An  iron  hook,  which  probably  received  the 
hinge  of  the  original  door,  still  remains,  and  Js 
indicated  on  the  sketch  plan. 

A.  Mosley. 


St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. — The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  presided  on  Tuesday  over  a  meeting 
convened  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  restoring 
this  church.  The  scheme  will  cost  35,000?. 
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Illustrations. 

NEW  CHDKCH  OF  ST.  PETEK,  EALING. 
E  give  a  reproduction  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  the  design  made  for 
this  church  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  in 
an  anonymous  competition,  into  which,  however, 
only  three  architects  appear  to  have  entered. 
Mr.  Sedding’s  very  picturesque  and  original 
design  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Committee 
a  few  days  since,  and  is,  we  presume,  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  plan  and  interior  view,  taken  together, 
will  show  the  reader  the  characteristic  and 
original  arrangement  of  the  nave  piers  and 
arches.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  plain  tie-beams 
across  the  springing  of  the  roof  we  confess  we 
do  not  admire,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Sedding  would 
reconsider  the  matter  and  dispense  with  them, 
vrhich  it  is  certainly  possible  to  do  ;  they  spoil 
a  fine  interior. 

In  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  all  exits  are 
from  the  ends  of  transepts  and  nave,  with  no 
side  entrance  to  the  nave.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  school-children  should  occupy  the  south 
transept,  and  have  the  door  into  it  for  their 
special  use,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  decorative  design  is 
the  introduction  of  the  four  heart-shapes  into 
the  tracery  of  the  circular  end  window,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  interior  view. 

As  to  the  estimated  cost  and  proposed 
materials  we  have  no  details  at  present. 


BRASS  OF  ROGER  THORNTON  (1429): 

ALL  SAINTS’,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

This  brass  was  originally  on  an  altar-tomb. 
It  is  now  placed  on  the  vestry  wall. 

It  consists  of  the  figures  of  Roger  Thornton 
and  wife  under  a  super-canopy  in  two  tiers,  the 
lower  of  which  shows  the  soul  held  by  angels  in 
a  cloth,  and  in  the  upper  there  is  seen  the  soul 
placed  on  the  lap  of  the  Divine  Personage.  On 
either  side,  and  also  between  the  principal 
figures,  are  canopied  niches,  containing  the 
figures  of  various  saints,  with  their  emblems. 
On  the  side  next  to  the  inscription  are  small 
canopied  niches  containing  figures  in  the  habits 
of  monks.  An  inscription  runs  round  the  outer 
edge,  shields  of  arms  being  placed  at  the  centre 
of  either  end  and  side  of  it.  The  Evangelistic 
symbols  are  at  the  corners. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  rubbing  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  brasses ;  the  original  formed  one  of  the 
illustrations  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  by 
him  on  Tuesday  last  before  the  St.  Albans 
Archeological  Society. 


ARCHITECTURE  ABOUT  THE  GOLDEN 
VALLEY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— III. 
East  of  Stroud  is  a  lofty  range  of  hills 
descending  abruptly  to  Todsmoor  on  the 
further  side.  On  this  ridge  are  Lower,  Middle, 


and  Upper  Lypiatt.  The  latter  adjoins  the 
village  of  Bisley,  where  are  many  picturesque 
“  bits.”  The  mansion  is  new,  but  incorporates 
portions  of  an  old  house  of  some  importance 
and  historical  interest.  Middle  Lypiatt  is 
evidently,— from  its  likeness  to  other  dated 
specimens, — of  the  latter  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  whole  collection  of  farm¬ 
houses,  outhouses,  stables,  cottages,  &c.,  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  date,  and  may  be  commended 
to  any  student  wishing  for  a  plan  of  a  home¬ 
stead  of  that  period. 

Lower  Lypiatt  is  a  house  of  considerable 
interest,  a  paper  on  which  was  lately  read  by 
Mr.  C.  Wethered,  of  Stroud.  It  was  built  by 
Chas.  Coxe,  a  Welsh  Judge,  about  1690.  It  is 
a  curious  square  house,  of  prim  form.  The 
front  and  back  windows  have  sash-frames,  but 
at  the  sides  the  windows  have  transoms. 

The  house  is  only  partly  inhabited,  and  is 
falling  to  ruin,  and  would  be  an  excellent  home 
for  a  ghost.  There  are  some  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  embroidered  hangings  and  other 
things ;  but  visitors  are  not  welcomed.  The 
porch  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  delicate 
Classic  work,  remarkable  also  for  the  absolute 
preservation  of  the  stone,  although  exposed  to 
the  full  blast  of  the  western  wind. 

There  is  a  courtyard  in  front,  closed  in  with 
a  handsome  screen  of  stone  piers  and  iron  rail¬ 
ings,  and  a  splendid  pair  of  wrought-iron  gates, 
— alas  !  fast  going  to  ruin.  A  sketch  of  these  is 
subjoined.  The  story  is,  that  the  Judge  re¬ 
prieved  from  death  a  certain  blacksmith,  on 
condition  that  he  made  the  gates ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  bouse  and  its  belongings  were 
the  work  of  no  mean  architect.  In  the  wood 
adjoining  this  house  is  an  obelisk,  of  the  date 
of  the  house,  to  the  memory  of  a  horse  who 
died  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  house,  or  from  the  Limekilns,  a  little 
further,  is  as  beautiful  as  anything  in  England. 

The  house  in  Stroud  is  dated  1686.  The  oval 
window  in  the  gable  retains,  as  is  rare,  its 
original  lead-glazing.  The  king’s  arms  is 
another  variety  of  a  form  of  which  I  have 
already  given  several  examples. 

Hazleton  is  a  large  farm  settlement,  standing 
in  an  isolated  position  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Benedictine  priory.  The  very  fine  old  barn  of 
the  priory  remains,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  doorway  to 
the  house  is  of  good  character,  and  I  propose 
to  give  a  measured  drawing  of  it. 

Frampton  Mansell  manor  -  house  has  an 
orderly  stone  front,  with  a  bold  cornice  of 
stone  curiously  finished  at  the  two  ends. 

Ralph  Nevill. 


Editorial  Correspondence. — The  Editor  of 
this  journal  begs  to  intimate  that  he  cannot 
undertake  to  attend  to  correspondence  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  business  of  the  paper  which  is 
sent  to  him  at  any  other  than  the  proper 
address— viz.,  the  Office  of  the  Builder.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  there,  and 
not  to  any  private  address. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION:  i 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institution  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squarey,  the 
President.  We  extract  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  : — 

Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  congratulate 
you  on  the  continued  and  advancing  prosperity 
of  our  Institution.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  Presidency  we  numbered  fourteen  Honorary 
Members,  784  Fellows,  333  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciates,  90  Associates,  and  102  Students,  or  1,323 
of  all  classes.  The  total  number  now  stands  at 
1,448,  besides  a  large  number  of  new  Members 
(nearly  100)  in  various  stages  of  election.  Nor 
is  it  unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  con¬ 
tinuously-increasing  accession,  consequent  upon 
the  widely-extended  and  yet  extending  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  Provincial  Committees.  This  new 
departure  has,  in  many  districts,  more  than  I 
fulfilled  the  expectation  of  the  Council  in  bring-  j 
ing  into  relation  with  our  Institution  many  who 
(resident  in  distant  localities,  with  possibly  in-  ' 
frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  London)  are 
thus  brought  into  immediate  and  sympathetic  j 
communication  with  us  and  with  each  other,  i 
The  extension  of  these  Committees  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  strengthen  and  consolidate  our  Institution, 
will  widen  its  influence,  will  tend  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  its  valuable  literature,  and  will  afford  an 
increased  area  of  selection  for  representatives 
on  the  Council.  I  may  also  mention,  before 
proceeding  to  general  topics,  that  the  Council 
have  authorised  the  holding  of  a  few  so-called 
Janior  Meetings  during  each  Session,  to  be 
attended  only  by  Examiners  and  Students  under 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  It  is  believed  that 
meetings  of  the  kind  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful 
in  training  the  younger  Members  in  literary 
habits,  and  in  cultivating  the  power  of  speaking 
in  public.  .  .  . 

The  legislation  of  the  past  Session  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Among  the  Acts  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  is  most  acceptable,  and  likely  to  be  most 
eminently  useful  in  all  matters  relating  to  land. 
Clothed  with  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council 
under  the  “  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,”  it  undertakes  the  various  and  compre¬ 
hensive  duties  of  the  Land  Commission,  so 
courteously  and  ably  fulfilled  by  our  Honorary 
Members,  Sir  James  Caird  and  Col.  Leach,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  authority  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  under  the  Survey  Act  of  1870  ;l 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  statistics  re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture  and  forestry ;  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  schools,  in  which  technical  instruction  , 
is  given  in  agriculture  or  foresty,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  examinations  incident  thereto,  and  the 
making  of  such  research  and  experiments  as 
may  be  thought  important  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  new  Board 
will  happily  constitute  an  office  from  which  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  upon  every  matter  con- 
nectedwith  land,  with  agriculture,  and  the  varied 
interests  relating  thereto  will  be  afforded.  .  .  jj 

At  last,  too,  a  status  is  given  to  education  in 
forestry.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  producing,  probably,  as  fine  and 
valuable  timber  as  any  part  of  the  world,  should 
have  afforded  no  means  of  education  in  the 
direction  of  home  forestry.  Arising  out  of 
this  Act,  the  Council  of  the  Institution  have 
prepared  a  complete  system  of  Special  Exami¬ 
nation  in  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  Sanitary 
Science  and  in  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling. 
These  Special  Examinations,  which  are  confined 
to  Members  of  the  Institution,  are  likely  to  be 
of  great  service  to  young  pi'actitioners,  to  whom 
a  new  opening  of  usefulness  and  advancement 
is  thus  furnished.  .  .  . 

The  Arbitration  Act  is  of  abundant  interest 
to  this  Institution.  Brought  in  by  the  Attorney- 
General  whose  wide  yet  technical  experience  in 
all  matters  connected  with  arbitrations  enables 
him  specially  to  deal  most  capably  with  these 
matters,  this  Act  repeals  portions  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  and  other  Acts 
relating  to  arbitration,  makes  the  submission 
irrevocable,  unless  the  contrary  intention  is 
expressed,  or  by  an  order  of  a  judge,  and  gives 
to  it  the  effect  of  an  order  of  the  court.  Certain 
provisions  set  out  in  the  schedule  are  to  be  im¬ 
plied  in  all  submissions  to  arbitration,  in  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 
These  provisions  would  seem  to  relate  to  the 
appointment  of  arbitrators,  the  time  for  making 
awards,  the  power  to  call  and  examine  witnesses 
on  oath  in  matters  incident  to  the  reference 
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within  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  or 
umpire  ;  the  production  of  books  or  documents 
having  bearing  on  the  matter  at  issue,  and  a 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
on  subpoena.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to  mate¬ 
rially  strengthen  the  hands  of  arbitrators  or 
their  umpire  in  every  reasonable  direction. 

As  most  of  those  whom  I  address  are  aware, 
the  question  of  rating  advertising  stations  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  difficulty.  An  Act, 
called  the  Advertising  Stations  Act,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  Royal  assent  this  year,  provides  for 
the  rating  of  unoccupied  or  occupied  premises 
in  respect  of  increased  rental  value  derived  from 
their  application  to  this  purpose.  The  occupier 
is  the  person  liable  to  be  rated,  not  the  adver¬ 
tising  contractor.  The  power  is  reserved  to  the 
i  local  authorities  to  enable  them  to  prohibit  or 
:  sanction  the  use  of  temporary  boardings  for 
:  advertising  purposes,  subject  to  a  payment  or 
i  some  other  equivalent  consideration.  .  .  . 

Before  concluding,  I  cannot  forget  that  this 
opening  address  marks  the  not  distant  termi¬ 
nation  of  my  occupancy  of  this  chair.  To  be, 

!  for  the  time  being,  the  official  head  of  one’s 
I  profession  is  a  distinction  of  which  any  man 
may  well  be  proud,  and  doubly  so  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  preside  over  an  institution  so 
full  of  vitality  and  promise,  and  so  intimately 
|  identified  as  this  is  with  some  of  the  most 
I  important  interests  in  the  arena  of  human 
j  affairs. 

I  am  not  of  those  whose  faith  fails  them  as 
regards  the  future  of  our  profession.  So  long 
as  separate  ownership  in  property  exists 
i  (which,  I  take  it,  will  be  so  long  as  civilisa¬ 
tion  endures),  the  desire  to  acquire  and  the 
necessity  for  parting  with  property  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate.  Whoever  the  holders  may 
i  be,  they  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
:  skilled  advice  of  those  experienced  in  business 
l  transactions.  The  form  of  business  may 
i  change ;  branches  of  practice  may,  in  accord- 
:  ance  with  the  modern  tendency,  become  more 
l  specialised,  but  the  business,  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  will  remain  and  multiply  after  the  present 
,  lull  is  over — the  lull  which,  indeed,  generally 
I  precedes  all  new  developments. 

We  have  taken  upon  ourselves,  as  an  Insti- 
;  tution,  the  duty  of  guiding  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  surveyors  in  the  path  of  exact  know¬ 
ledge  which  its  predecessors  would  gladly 
have  trodden  had  the  opportunity  existed.  But 
i  no  educational  effort  can  endow  the  surveyor  of 
the  future  with  his  best  possession, — a  candid 
and  upright  mind,  and  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  as 
i  between  all  parties. 

We  have  had  brilliant  examples  to  guide  us 
in  the  past,  and  I  doubt  not  that  among  those  I 
see  before  me,  possessing  the  ineffable  glory  of 
youth,  there  are  many  that  will  hand  down  the 
honourable  traditions  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  generation  that  is  passing  away. 

I  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Matthews,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C., 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President 
for  his  address. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Election  of  Presiding  Officers.  —  At  the 
statutory  meeting  of  this  body,  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  7th  inst.,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  were  unanimously  re-elected  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman,  respectively.  With  regard 
to  the  post  of  Deputy-Chairman,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  salary  from  2.000Z.  to 
1,500Z.  per  annum.  Three  nominations  for  this 
office  were  made,  Mr.  Fardell  (who  was  a 
member  of  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works),  Mr.  Alderman  Gibb  (Vestry  Clerk  of 
St.  Pancras),  and  Mr.  Councillor  Haggis.  When 
the  names  were  first  put,  the  numbers  were  : — 
Fardell,  51;  Gibb,  19;  Haggis,  59.  Mr.  Gibb’s 
name  having  been  dropped,  the  second  voting 
resulted  as  follows — Fardell,  51 ;  Haggis,  61. 
Mr.  Haggis  was  therefore  declared  to  be  elected, 
and  he  briefly  returned  thanks  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Death  of  the  Chief  Engineer. — At  the  ordinary 
weekly  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
Chairman  (Lord  Rosebery)  said  he  had  to  make 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
valuable  official  whom  they  appointed  so  short 
a  time  ago  as  their  Chief  Engineer.  He  had 
only  been  with  them  two  months,  and  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  have  a  long  experience 
of  Mr.  Gordon’s  qualities,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
that  there  was  no  member  of  the  Council  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  who  did  not  experience 


the  most  ready  courtesy  from  him,  and  who  did 
not  feel  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  from 
the  very  first  moment  of  coming  in  contact  with 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  not  merely  did  Mr. 
Gordon’s  death  fill  them  with  regret  at  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  but  they  could  hardly  have 
sustained  a  loss  so  severe  at  the  present  moment. 
They  knew  the  enormous  pressure  there  was  on 
them  to  remedy  the  inadequacy  of  their  main- 
drainage  system.  As  their  Chairman,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  together  the  committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Main-Drainage  and 
Bridges  Committees,  who  were  appointed  early 
in  the  year  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Engineer.  He  thought 
the  matter  was  so  pressing,  that  though  they 
were  no  longer  a  committee  their  advice — as 
being  conversant  with  the  question — would 
be  most  useful  under  the  circumstances, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion — which  be 
confessed  he  also  took — that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  filling  up  the  office.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  what  he  would  propose  was 
that  the  Council  should  reappoint  these  gentle¬ 
men  as  a  committee  to  consider  this  question 
of  the  vacant  office  of  Engineer.  They  were 
well  versed  in  the  claims  of  the  different  candi¬ 
dates  they  saw  so  lately :  they  would  have 
power  to  summon  any  they  might  wish  to  see 
again,  and  they  would  even  have  power  to  see 
fresh  candidates.  They  would  be  able  in  the 
light  of  common  sense,  free  from  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  red  tape,  to  bring  up  a  report  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  Chairman  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  in  expressing  his  regret  at  Mr. 
Gordon’s  death,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
stipend  offered  (1.600Z.  per  annum)  was  not 
sufficient,  and  that  they  ought  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  increasing  it.  This  proposition, 
however,  met  with  no  favour,  and 

Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chairman  should  be  adopted,  and  this 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  Chairman  added  that  he  was  afraid  that 
their  late  official  had  died  under  unfortunate 
circumstances,  in  some  respects.  He  left  his 
appointment  at  Leicester  to  come  to  them,  and 
if  he  had  died  in  that  appointment  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  entitled  to  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Council.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  case  to  deal  with.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Gordon  took  the  appointment  as  Engineer  of 
the  London  County  Council  knowing  exactly 
what  the  conditions  were,  and  he  had  not  been 
with  them  very  long ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  very  melancholy  to  know  that  a  gentleman 
whom  they  honoured  so  greatly  should  have 
died  in  circumstances  which  caused  considerable 
concern  to  his  family.  He  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  proposal,  but  he  would  ask  the 
Council  to  refer  the  matter  to  some  committee 
so  that  they  might  bring  up  a  report  on  the 
subject. 

The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marks, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Harben,  a  vote  of  condolence 
was  accorded  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gordon. 

Gift  of  a  New  Park  to  London. — The  Chair¬ 
man  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, 
Bart.,  offering  for  the  Council’s  acceptance,  as  a 
public  park  for  London,  some  twenty-nine  acres 
of  land  on  the  southern  slope  of  Higbgate-hill. 
The  letter  stated  that  “  the  grounds  are  undu¬ 
lating,  well  timbered  with  oaks,  old  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  many  other  well-grown  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  also  l?r  acres  of  ornamental 
water  supplied  from  natural  springs.  The  land 
is  freehold,  with  the  exception  of  2£  acres 
held  on  a  long  lease,  of  which  35|  years  are 
unexpired,  and  it  is  bounded  almost  entirely 
by  public  roads  and  a  public  footpath.”  For 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  freehold  interest 
in  the  2J  acres  mentioned,  or  to  defray  the  cost 
of  laying  out  the  estate  as  a  public  park,  Sir 
Sydney  further  offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  6.000Z. 
The  letter  was  received  with  great  cheering ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  the  Vice-Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gibb,  and  supported  by  the 
Deputy-Chairman  (who  said  he  hoped  that  the 
example  set  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  would 
prove  contagious),  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
munificent  donor. 

The  New  Asylum  Buildings. — The  Asylums 
Committee  report  as  follows:  —  “Your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  to  report  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  22nd  ultimo,* 
they  have  again  considered  the  tenders  received 

*  See  Builder  for  Oct.  26,  Nov.  2,  and  Nov.  9.  | 


for  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the  extension 
of  the  County  of  London  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Cane-bill,  near  Coulsdon,  a  list  of  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  on  the  15th  ultimo. 
After  making  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  capacity 
of  several  of  the  firms  who  sent  in  tenders  to 
execute  works  of  the  character  and  magnitude 
of  the  proposed  extension,  your  Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  contract  should  be  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Peto  Brothers,  of  Pimlico,  and  they  recom¬ 
mend — 

‘  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  works  for  the  extension  of  the  County  Asylum 
for  pauper  lunatics  at  Caoe-hill,  Coulsdon,  for  the  sum  of 
82,417/.,  be  accepted.' 

‘  Your  Committee  have  also  to  report  that 
they  have  taken  the  steps  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
22nd  ultimo,*  accepting  the  tender  of  Mr.  E. 
Gabbutt,  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
of  a  new  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Claybury, 
near  Woodford,  Essex.  It  has  been  represented 
to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Gabbutt  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  tenders  were  sent  in,  the  difficulty  of 
completing  the  works  under  the  contract  by 
December  31,  1891,  is  much  increased,  and  the 
Architect  to  the  Asylum  has  informed  your 
Committee  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
for  completion  should  be  extended  to  March  25 
following.  With  this  opinion  your  Committee 
concur,  and  they  ask  the  Council  to  extend  the 
time  accordingly.  Your  Committee  submit  the 
contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
recommend, — 

*  That  the  contract  with  Mr.  E.  Gabbutt,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  asylum  at  Claybury,  be 
approved,  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
under  such  contract  be  extended  to  March  25,  1892,  and 
that  the  following  documents  be  sealed.’  " 

The  second  of  these  recommendations  was 
agreed  to  without  discussion,  but  the  first 
recommendation  led  to  a  good  deal  of  debate, 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  since  the  report 
and  recommendation  were  drafted,  Messrs.  Peto 
Bros,  had  informed  the  Committee  that  mainly 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  since 
the  tender  was  sent  in,  the  tender  could  not 
stand  except  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  sum 
of  1,400Z.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Com¬ 
mittee  withdrew  the  first  recommendation ;  but 
eventually,  on  the  motion  of  Alderman  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor,  it  was  decided,  by  fifty 
votes  to  forty-five,  to  refer  the  report  back  to 
the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Peto’s  tender  as 
amended  by  them. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business, 
the  Council  adjourned. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON  AND 
ITS  BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

At  its  meeting  on  October  31,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Diggle,  Chairman,  presiding,  the  Board  resumed 
the  debate  f  on  the  following  motion  and 
amendment  thereon  : — 

Moved  by  Mr,  Barnes,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lynn, — 

“  That  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  February  21, 
1889,  shall  bo  interpreted  in  the  following  sense  Where 
a  division  contains  more  than  six  schools,  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  give  contracts  for  general  repairs  and  paint¬ 
ing  to  separate  contractors  for  groups  of  schools  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  six  in  each  group.” 

Moved  by  Professor  Gladstone,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Whiteley, — 

“  That  the  proposed  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  builders’ 
deputation,  stating  that  they  had  intended  to 
have  asked  to  be  again  introduced  to  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  further  questions 
that  they  believed  some  members  of  the  Board 
wished  to  put  to  them ;  they  had,  however, 
resolved  not  to  do  this,  but  to  ask  the  Chairman 
to  tell  the  Board  that  they  agreed  to  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  schools,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Barnes’s 
motion,  provided  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
work  was  to  be  done  under  the  Board’s  schedule 
of  prices. 

The  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  in  resuming  the 
debate,  said  he  understood  that  Mr.  Bourke,  the 
originator  of  this  debate,  was  willing  to  accept 
Dr.  Gladstone’s  amendment.  If  that  was  so, 
the  Board  need  not  now  further  discuss  the 
question. 

Mr.  Bourke  said  Mr.  Stanley  had  understood 
aright. 

*  See  Builder  for  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  9. 
t  See  Builder  for  Nov.  2,  p.  315. 
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Mr.  Stanley  6aid  Mr.  Barnes  had  just  told 
him  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  this 
course,  and  the  discussion  must  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  should  vote  for  the 
amendment,  because  there  were  questions  of 
detail  that  must  be  looked  at  all  round.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  ask  the  Board  at  this  stage 
to  vote  absolutely  on  the  proposition  before 
them.  The  motion,  if  carried,  meant  the  breaking 
up  of  London  into  something  like  seventy 
groups,  and  it  would  compel  the  Board  to  put 
the  work  into  the  hands  of  at  least  seventy 
firms.  What  he  proposed  was  that  the  schools 
should  be  divided  into  groups  (of  the  number 
proposed,  if  the  Board  thought  that  best); 
there  should  be  a  schedule  of  prices  (the  one 
they  now  had  seemed  to  be  satisfactory) ;  then 
they  should  let  any  respectable  builder,  small 
or  large,  tender  for  any  group.  If  the  small 
man  could  do  the  work  properly,  at  a  lower  sum 
than  the  large,  he  would  get  it.  Let  there  be 
fair  competition  all  round.  There  should  be 
no  more  monopoly  for  the  small  man  than,  as 
the  deputation  seemed  to  imply,  there  was  for 
the  large. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  the  deputation  were  quite 
willing  that  every  respectable  builder  in  London 
should  have  the  same  opportunity.  What  they 
complained  of  was  that  the  small  men  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  any  of  the  Board’s 
work.  He  made  bold  to  say  if  the  discussion 
had.  not  been  adjourned  last  week,  but  the 
motion  put  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
carried.  When  the  members  voted  for  the 
motion  providing  that  a  selected  list  of  builders 
should  have  the  work,  they  did  not  think  that 
the  whole  work  was  to  be  given  to  seven  firms 
only. 

Mrs.  Besant  said  if  the  motion  was  passed  it 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  work.  It  would  throw  the  work  in  each 
district  into  the  hands  of  the  local  men,  and  if 
this  was  done  in  the  case  of  her  own  division 
(Tower  Hamlets)  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Board  with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  wages,  for  there  was  not  one  firm 
m  that  division  who  paid  the  Union  rate  of 
intended,  in  the  workman's  inte 
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rest,  to  support  Mr.  Helby  in  his  action.  Last 
summer  the  work  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  these  small  men,  to  the  injury  of  the 
work  and  the  detriment  of  the  working  men. 
When  they  were  dealing  with  big  public  work, 
what  was  there  in  the  argument  of  giving  the 
iocal  men  the  local  work  ?  Would  they  think 
of  giving  their  printing  to  some  small  “  iobbing- 
house  ?  The  Chairman  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  placed  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion  by  the  uncertain  voting  of  the  members  of 
the  Board,  he  having  entered  into  certain 
arrangements  with  contractors,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  passed  last 
August  and  the  Board  were  not  now  prepared 
to  sanction  Mr.  Helby’s  action.  To  agree  to  the 
amendment  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

*  TV’  ^ucraft  hoped  the  matter  would  go  back 
to  the  Committee.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that,  after  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place 
on  the  question,  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  take  care  to  be  present,  and  would 
^ter  in  a  better  wa?  thaa  he  con- 

thP  if  f n  g0ne  Int0-  With  reSard  ‘° 

i?®  „  .  raJe  °f  wages  question,  it  was  part  of 
the  contract  that  such  should  be  paid  the  work¬ 
men,  and  if  this  could  not  be  carried  out  in  one 
division,  the  work  must  be  given  to  contractors 
from  a  neighbouring  division.  There  was 

Mr  rn’ir  h“  part  ?f  Mrs-  Besant’“  argument. 

W?8  qa,Ite  PrePared  to  vote  for  the 
bS  he  W  rf?rl  t0She  Works  Committee, 
1,  (  ‘S  firj‘  a  dlstioct  statement  from 

t0  the  eflect  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  come  to  some  arrangement  that  would  meet 
the  views  of  what  he  ventured  to  call  the 
majority  of  the  Board  on  this  question.  If  this 
statement  could  not  be  made,  there  was  no 
reason  in  referring  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mdtee  As  to  Mrs.  Besant’s  statement  with 
regard  to  the  position  Mr.  Helby  was  placed  in 
when  he  voted  for  the  system  of  a  limited  list 
puttinuTh"8’  hid.id. not  s,1PP“se  that  it  meant 
Fwsvt  g  h  work  lnto  th0  hands  of  seven  or 
twenty-seven  men,  but  it  was  for  the  Board  to 

renorf  °b  rfe;|ect ‘he  Proposals  in  the  Committee's 
fS?nted1n°Jh  hn  5"1  at  the  Presoot  time, 
vs  1  Tt  the  BuiUer  of  October  19,  pp  077. 
the  Je  7aS  ”°f  3  ?uestion  of  small  men  doing 
the  great  work  of  the  Board.  Those  who 

rngVIth  wanted  the  local  men  to  do 

a  lonn  di*stepair.'  /°r  a  bi®  Srm  t0  send  a  man 
a  long  distance  to  do  this  small  work  was  like 


cracking  a  nut  with  a  steam-hammer.  There 
ought  to  have  been  advertisements  issued 
giving  every  builder  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tracting  for  such  work  in  his  own  locality.  But 
the  Committee  had  only  invited  twenty-two 
men  to  tender,  and  had  selected  seven  out  of 
the  twenty-two  men  to  do  the  work.  He 
thought  six  schools  too  small  a  number  for  a 
group,  and  was  rather  in  favour  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  divisions  being  adopted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  he  hoped  the  Works  Committee  would 
bring  up  a  report  favourable  to  the  system  of 
open  competition. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam  said  he  would  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Barnes’s  amendment  for  the  same 
reason  that  Mrs.  Besant  was  against  it — because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  unionist 
houses  in  some  parts  of  London. 

Mr.  Hart  was  in  favour  of  the  matter  going 
down  to  the  Committee  as  an  open  question, 
but  not  upon  the  views  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Besant. 

Mr.  Helby  said  that  if  the  question  came  back 
to  the  Committee,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  it  would 
have  his  full  consideration,  and  no  doubt  the 
full  consideration  of  every  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  complained  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The 
Committee  had  carried  out  what  the  Board  had 
authorised  them  to  do,  and  they  could  not  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  way  Mr.  Collins  spoke  of.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  certain  work  should 
be  done,  and  it  was  given  out  in  the  vacation, 
and  the  men  had  been  doing  the  work  most 
satisfactorily.  The  Rev.  Oliver  Mitchell  com¬ 
plained  last  week  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  in  Walworth.  He  (Mr.  Helby)  had  made 
inquiries,  and  he  found  that  the  work  was  being 
done  under  the  old  system.  As  to  fair  wages, 
he  could  say  that  not  a  single  man  in  the  East- 
end  of  London  had  carried  out  the  condition 
of  paying  the  Union  rate  of  wages  laid  down  in 
the  contract  which  they  signed.  The  men 
employed  by  the  secretary  of  the  deputation 
now  memorialising  them  had  struck  for 
higher  wages.  The  matter,  if  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee,  would  have  full  and  fair 
consideration. 

Mr.  Gover  said  he  must  protest  against  the 
doctrines  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr. 
Helby  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  were  bound 
to  support  the  Committee  in  their  action  in  this 
matter.  It  was  now  clear  that  the  matter  had 
been  pretty  much  left  to  Mr.  Helby,  who  was 
afterwards  backed  by  his  Committee.  He  (Mr. 
Gover)  contended  that  the  resolution  of  last 
August  had  not  been  carried  out  as  the  Board 
intended  it  to  be.  He  declined  to  believe  Mrs. 
Besant’s  unsupported  statement  that  not  a 
single  man  paid  the  Union  rate  of  wages  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  division.  The  Board  ought  to 
know,  but  it  did  not,  how  it  was  these  selected 
farms  were  asked  to  compete.  He  hoped  the 
matter  would  not  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  Mrs.  Besant. 

Mr.  Barnes,  at  this  point,  said  he  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  accordingly  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  7th  inst., 
Lobb  put  the  following  questions  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Helby) : —  v 

,  Whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  up  to  Dec.  17,  1885, 
Sr.  b  16  Pa9s'.n&  of  the  resolution  publicly  inviting 
enders  by  advertisement,  the  contracts  for  schools  and 
enlargement  of  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  list. 

1.  Whether  he  considers  that  the  selected  list  is  the 
same  as  publicly  inviting  tenders  by  advertisements.' 

”.hether  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  since  the  passing  of  the 
esoluLon  publicly  inviting  tenders  by  advertisement  on 
lnH^V.886’  u.pI°,P?b-al.  1889,  on  which  the  said  reso- 
InUri  kS  rei*einded  b7  'he  Board,  not  more  than  two 
builders  have  been  added  to  the  list.” 

Mr.  Helby,  in  reply  to  No.  1,  said  that  prior 
iQQtbe  Pass'n£  °f  the  resolution  of  Dec.  17, 
1885,  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  schools  with  builders 
selected  from  a  list.  To  No.  2  he  replied  that 
there  was  no  selected  list.  The  list  contained 
the  names  of  builders  who  were  placed  thereon 
upon  their  own  application  or  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  members  of  the  Board.  From 
the  list  so  formed  a  selection  was  made,  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Architect’s  Department,  of  builders 
who  were  asked  to  tender  for  the  school  build- 
ings  about  to  be  erected.  In  reply  to  No.  3, 
Mr.  Helby  said  that  subsequent  to  the  passing 
ot  the  resolution  of  Dec.  17,  1885,  the  following 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  out.  Tenders  were 
asRed  by  advertisement  in  five  papers  for  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  certain  schools,  and 
every  person  who  desired,  and  was  willing  to 


pay  the  usual  deposit,  was  provided  with  th< 
necessary  papers  to  enable  him  to  tender 
Unfortunately  these  steps  resulted  in  contracts 
being  obtained  by  only  two  additional  builders 
beyond  those  who  were  previously  successful, 
but  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  from 
the  steps  which  the  Works  Committee  were  at 
present  taking,  in  seeing  that  the  specifications 
were  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  case  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  accession  of  respectable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  builders  who  would  tender  for  such 
work.  In  fact,  builders  of  the  highest  respec¬ 
tability,  for  the  first  time  for  over  fifteen  year& 
recently  tendered  for  the  erection  of  schools.* 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  i 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  forty-second  anniversary  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London-wall.  Mr.  James  W.  Hobbs,  J.P. 
(Mayor  of  Croydon),  President  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Master  of 
the  Carpenters’  Company)  ;  Sir  George  Chubb  ; 
Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.  (Treasurer  of  the 
Institution);  Mr.  Steere ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett;. 
Captain  Dibley ;  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Rider ;  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Colls ;  Mr.  W.  Robertson;  Mr.  T.  G. 
Smith  ;  Mr.  Burt ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Stirling,  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution* 
the  whole  company  numbering  about  170. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  “  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family.” 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  gave  “  The  Army,  Navy* 
and  Reserve  Forces,”  Major  Brutton  responding 
for  the  “  Army  and  Navy,”  and  Colonel  Banister 
Fletcher  for  “The  Reserve  Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of  in  regard  to  a  charity  of  this  sort 
was  to  consider  what  it  had  done  in  the  past  to- 
commend  it  to  support  in  the  future.  Their 
worthy  Secretary,  Major  Brutton,  had  handed 
him  some  statistics,  which  showed  that  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Institution  142  men  and 
102  women  had  been  elected  as  pensioners* 
making  a  grand  total  of  344,  whom  they  might 
claim  to  have  rescued  from  serious  anxiety  and 
poverty  (cheers).  At  present  there  were  twenty- 
four  men  and  thirty-six  women  on  the  fund. 
Some  of  those  who  had  received  benefit  from 
the  Institution  had  at  one  time  been  in  great 
affluence,  showing  how  necessary  it  was  for 
those  who  were  in  prosperity  to  do  all  they 
could  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  once  stood  in  the  same  position. 
He  supposed  there  was  no  trade  which  had 
more  vicissitudes  than  the  building  trade. 
Trouble  might  arise  from  the  delivery  of  faulty 
timber  ;  from  bricks  not  being  up  to  sample ;  or 
from  Vent  in  the  stone  after  all  the  work  had 
been  put  upon  it.  Then,  when  the  work  was 
executed  in  what  the  builder  considered  an 
honest  manner,  the  surveyor  might  be  out  of 
town,  the  certificate  could  not  be  obtained, 
and,  indeed,  when  it  was  forthcoming  the 
lawyer  possibly  had  not  prepared  a  receipt 
(laughter).  Those  were  burdens  they  could 
smile  at  then,  but  they  were  very  different  when 
their  full  meaning  was  realised.  A  builder 
might  have  many  thousands  of  pounds  honestly 
coming  to  him,  but  a  £50  bill  returned  might 
entail  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  That  being  the 
case,  it  was  astonishing  that  so  many  builders 
failed  to  support  this  most  deserving  charity. 
In  this  country  there  were  a  million  and  a  half 
people  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and  in 
London  alone,  according  to  the  last  census,  no 
fewer  than  224,000  people  made  their  living  by 
it.  Then  again,  in  London  there  were  1,103 
architects,  1,626  builders,  and  434  surveyors, 
and  looking  at  the  income  of  the  Institution, 
he  could  not  consider  it  as  properly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  great  industry  in  whose  interest  the 
fund  had  been  established.  The  Chairman  con¬ 
cluded  an  eloquent  appeal  by  coupling  the  toast 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P., 
the  Treasurer. 

The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  Plucknett  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  saying  that  if  the  builders  of  the 
metropolis  would  only  subscribe  in  tu 
prosperity,  all  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
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committee  would  pass  away,  and  many  more 
pensioners  could  be  elected  (applause). 

Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis  (Mayor  of  West  Ham)  pro¬ 
posed  “The Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters.” 
It  was  an  immense  advantage,  he  said,  to  have 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  in  that 
noble  hall  instead  of  in  some  City  tavern,  the 
Company  having  the  utmost  sympathy  in  every 
branch  of  the  building  trade. 

Col.  Banister  Fletcher  (Master  of  the  Com¬ 
pany)  replied,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  that 
it  had  given  to  the  Court  to  be  able  to  assist 
the  Institution.  The  Company  was  also  doing 
all  in  its  power,  by  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  and  examinations  to  advance 
the  craft,  and  he  hoped  the  builders  them¬ 
selves  would  give  tho  work  their  help  and 
countenance. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ritchie  next  gave  “  The 
Health  of  the  Chairman  and  President,”  adding 
that  Mr.  Hobbs  was  a  man  of  many  parts  and 
great  qualifications,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  selected  a  man  better  able  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  acclamation,  and 
the  Chairman  suitably  replied. 

Sir  George  Chubb  proposed  “  The  Architects 
and  Surveyors.” 

Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  responded,  and 
expressed  the  interest  which  the  architect  felt 
in  the  builder ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
trying  to  the  architect  than  to  feel  that  the 
builder  and  contractor  had  come  badly  out  of 
a  job.  The  great  buildings  of  the  metropolis 
showed  that  the  architects  were  doing  their 
best  for  London  of  the  present  day.  He  also 
bore  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  surveyors, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson  gave  “The  Vice-Presidents, 
Committee,  and  Stewards,”  which  was  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  W.  Shepherd  and  C.  Bussell.  The 
concluding  toast  was  that  of  “  The  Ladies.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  912 1.  were  first  announced,  of 
which  sum  674 1.  appeared  in  the  President’s 
list.  A  further  appeal  from  the  chair  realised 
another  60 l.,  when  the  Chairman  intimated, 
amidst  applause  that  he  would  make  up  the 
amount  to  1,000Z. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  the  President  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Woodhouse)  delivered  the  opening  address 
of  the  session.  Referring  to  competitions,  he 
said  it  was  a  mistake  to  compete  unless  there 
was  a  professional  assessor  or  assessors,  and  he 
only  wished  they  were  so  unanimous  a  body  that 
they  could  compel  all  promoters  of  competitions 
to  agree  on  this  point.  He  advocated  the 
taking-out  of  quantities  by  the  architect,  but 
insisted  on  the  same  being  done  with  every 
care,  and  made  as  explanatory  as  possible, 
leaving  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  builder  as 
to  his  (the  architect’s)  exact  meaning  and  in¬ 
tention.  He  also  referred  to  the  proposed 
affiliation  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  to  the  communications  received 
from  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
advocating  the  formation  of  one  society  instead 
of  two  as  at  present.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Woodhouse  for  his  address  was  moved 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Davies- Colley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  supported  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Mee, 
and  Potts,  and  carried  unanimously.  Thirteen 
new  members  were  nominated,  and  a  number 
of  donations  to  the  library  were  announced. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
— A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last 
Tuesday  night  at  the  School  of  Art,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Lancashire  was  elected  a  student  of  the  Society, 
and  Mr.  W.  Teather  was  also  nominated  by  the 
Chairman.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  F.  Fowler),  apologising  for  his  non- 
attendance,  owing  to  a  long-standing  engage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  W.  PI.  Lancashire  read  a  paper  on 
“  Engineering  Surveying  for  Railways  and 
Waterworks.”  He  observed  that  the  question 
of  cost  would  not  enter  into  his  paper  so  much 
as  his  own  experience  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  work  required  from  the  sur¬ 
veyor  and  engineer  in  Parliamentary  practice 
to  comply  with  Standing  Orders.  In  railway 
practice,  nowadays,  the  surveying  work  was  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  company’s  own  engineer, 
Ordnance  Survey  and  town  or  district  large 
scale  maps  being  utilised  in  the  preliminary 
work,  and  the  Ordnance  levels  in  laying  out 
contours.  Mr.  Lancashire  went  on  to  describe  I 


the  details  of  the  finished  surveys  and  levelling, 
and  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  checking 
levels  taken.  One  in  a  hundred  was  considered 
a  dangerous  gradient  twenty-five  years  ago, 
whilst  with  modern  types  of  engines  and  rolling 
stock  it  was  thought  little  of.  Passing  on  to 
describe  waterworks  construction,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  first  considerations  which  presented 
themselves  were  population,  trade  supply, 
source,  and  a  careful  estimation  of  the  rainfall 
and  gathering-ground  of  a  district.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  technical  description  of  the  various 
processes  gone  through  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  reservoir. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gordon ,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. — We  an¬ 
nounce  with  great  regret  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  who  was 
elected  in  July  last  (see  Builder  for  July  13,  p. 
31)  to  the  important  position  of  Chief-Engineer 
to  the  London  County  Council,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  resigned.  He  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  September  1. 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  the  9th  inst.,  in  an 
omnibus,  while  on  his  way  from  his  residence 
at  Hampstead  to  his  office  in  Spring-gardens. 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  born  at  Halt  whistle, 
Northumberland,  in  1837,  began  his  profes¬ 
sional  career  as  an  articled  pupil  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Hogg,  City  Surveyor  of  Carlisle, 
— an  office  which  he  himself  subsequently 
held  from  1860  to  1866.  He  prepared  many 
plans  for  the  draining  of  large  towns  in  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  to  design  and  carry  out  a  very 
important  sewerage  scheme  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  He  also  prepared  plans  for  the  sewering 
of  Stuttgart,  Heilbronn,  Munich,  Nuremberg, 
Hamburg,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  other  Continental 
towns.  In  1880  he  became  Borough  Surveyor 
at  Leicester,  where  his  extensive  operations 
greatly  reduced  the  death-rate.  He  carried  out 
ilood  works  costing  over  380,000Z.,  and  he  also 
designed  the  sewerage  works  now  in  progress, 
which  will  cost  over  300.000Z.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1862,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Institution  in  1874.  He  was  President  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Surveyors  for  the  year  1887-88,  and 
his  able  presidential  address  will  be  found 
reported  in  the  Builder  for  July  23,  1887.  In 
our  pages  for  October  22  of  the  same  year  will 
be  found  a  detailed  description  (with  illustra¬ 
tions)  of  the  flood  prevention  works  carried 
out  by  him  at  Leicester. — Dr.  G.  Danford 
Thomas  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  on  Monday,  when  medical  evidence 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  death  was  due  to 
syncope  whilst  the  deceased  was  suffering  from 

a  weak  heart. - The  funeral  took  place  on 

Wednesday,  in  the  Leicester  Cemetery,  leaving 
St.  Pancras  Station  by  the  10  30  a.m.  express, 
the  following  members  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers  attending,  viz.,  Mr.  Boulnois 
(President),  Mr.  Angell  and  Mr.  Jones  (Past- 
Presidents),  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  McKie,  Mr.  Meade, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cole  (Secretary). 
The  London  County  Council  was  represented  at 
the  funeral,  as  was  also  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester. 

Mr.  William  Millican,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Leicester,  died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Mr.  (or 
as  he  was  better  known  locally)  Colonel  Milli¬ 
can  was,  according  to  the  Leicester  Advertiser , 
articled  to  Mr.  Wm.  Flint,  architect,  Friar-lane, 
Leicester.  He  eventually  succeeded  in  building 
up  an  extensive  practice,  and  erected  many  im¬ 
portant  buildings  in  the  town.  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  as  well 
as  in  municipal  affairs,  and  was  a  magistrate  of 
the  borough.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1878. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Leicester 
Cemetery  on  the  7th  inst. 

Mr.  John  George  Gamble,  C.E.,  died  a  few 
days  ago,  in  Dublin,  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  According  to  the 
Times,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
and  was  engaged  under  him  on  several  im¬ 
portant  works.  In  1875  Mr.  Gamble  was 
appointed  hydraulic  engineer  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  a  position  he  held  for  more  than  ten 
years,  encouraging  storage  and  irrigation,  and 
constructing  large  and  valuable  works.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1886,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  was  appointed  chief  hydraulic  engineer 
to  the  Government  in  Ireland,  in  which  capacity 


he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  yearsjin 
preparing  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
three  important  rivers,  the  Shannon,  the  Barrow, 
and  the  Bann,  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works. 
The  loss  of  his  services  will  be  greatly  feltjin 
respect  of  these  important  undertakings. 


Cjre  Sfatirenfs  <&almxin. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XX. 

London  Water-supply  ( continued ). 
Nature  of  the  Geological  Strata. 

DN  the  preceding  article  we  gave  th& 
thicknesses  of  the  several  geological 
strata,  &c.,  met  with  in  well-boring 
under  the  metropolis,  and  now  we  propose  to 
describe  their  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
methods  of  constructing  and  making  the  wells. 
The  following  is  a  summary  in  descending  order 
(geologically)  of  the  different  strata  met  with 
in  and  around  London  : — 

1.  Drift  Gravel,  &c. 

2.  Bagshot  series. 

3.  London  Clay. 

4.  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  series. 

5.  Woolwich  and  Reading  series. 

6.  Thanet  series. 

7.  Chalk. 

8.  Upper  Greensand. 

9.  Gault. 

10.  Lower  Greensand. 

11.  Jurassic. 

12.  Trias.  (?). 

13.  Devonian. 

14.  Wenlock  bedsXSilurian). 

Above  all  these  we  have,  especially  in  the 
City  and  in  those  parts  of  the  London  area 
early  settled  upon,  a  certain  thickness  of  made 
ground, — the  debris  and  accumulations  of  suc¬ 
cessive  buildings,  rubbish-heaps,  &c. 

1.  Drift. — A  series  of  absorbent  gravels  and? 
sands,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  held  up  by  the  impervious  London  clay 
(where  the  Bagshot  beds  are  absent)  beneath. 
For  centuries  this  was  the  chief  source  of 
supply  to  the  inhabitants,  and  large  numbers  of 
wells  were  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  clay.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  suitable  for 
general  supply,  it  became  fearfully  polluted  by 
sewage,  &c.,  and  was  eventually  abandoned. 

2.  Bagshot  Series. — A  capping  of  the  Lower 
Bagshot  sands  (or,  as  they  are  now  sometimes 
termed,  “London  sands”)  is  found  on  the 
heights  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  and  asoist 
in  the  formation  of  the  ponds  at  those  places. 
At  Bagshot  Heath,  in  Surrey,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  thickness  of  these  beds,  which  are 
important  as  water-bearing  strata.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  public  London  water- 
supply  should  be  largely  derived  from  this 
source.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  that 
these  beds  are  somewhat  impure,  containing 
seams  of  lignite  in  parts,  &c.,  the  water 
obtained  is  not  always  of  the  best  quality. 
Many  wells  have  been  sunk  into  the  Bagshot 
series  in  the  district  where  they  are  typically 
represented. 

3.  London  Clay.  —  This  thick  argillaceous 
deposit  is  very  persistent,  and  plays  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  regulating  the  underground 
water-supply  of  the  London  district.  It  is  a 
stiff  blue  clay  (brown  at  the  surface  when 
weathered),  remarkably  homogeneous  in  cha¬ 
racter,  though  here  and  there  with  thin  seams 
of  sand  from  which  water  rarely  issues  in  well- 
borings.  It  does  not  present  any  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  to  bore  through,  except  that  at  certain 
levels,  hard  masses  of  concretionary  matter, 
known  as  septaria,  are  met  with.  The  septaria 
are  rarely  more  than  2  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
oftener  only  1  ft.  The  base  of  the  London  clay 
is  sandy,  terminating  usually  in  a  pebble  bed. 
The  thickness  of  pebble  beds  can  never  be  pre¬ 
dicted,  nor,  indeed,  in  this  particular  case  is  tho 
bed  persistent  throughout  the  whole  area  ;  but,, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  more  persistent  to  the 
south  than  to  the  north  and  central  areas  (of 
the  London  basin),  where,  indeed,  well-sinkings 
often  show  it  to  be  entirely  absent.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  cost  of  sinking,  it  is  well  to  assume 
that  it  is  about  3  ft.  in  thickness  where  its 
presence  may  be  suspected.  Water  is  often 
met  with  in  small  quantities,  as  inexperienced 
borers  soon  find  out. 

4.  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  Senes. — A  mass 
of  pebbles,  usually  with  sand,  of  variable  thick¬ 
ness,  but  which  in  some  localities  near  Lon¬ 
don — e.g.,  Blackheath,  Bostal  Heath  and  Plum- 
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stead,  are  more  than  20  ft.  in  thickness.  In 
well  sinking,  from  12  to  15  ft.  may  be  estimated 
almost  anywhere  near  the  southern  outcrop,  as 
the  thickness  of  this  sandy  pebble  bed  from 
Croydon  eastwards — bearing  in  mind  what  we 
have  just  remarked  concerning  the  thickness  of 
pebble  beds  in  general.  The  formation  appears 
to  be  wedge-shaped,  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge 
being  at  the  outcrop,  the  thin  extending  under 
London.  In  a  well  at  the  Caterham  Water¬ 
works,  the  pebble-bed,  presumably  on  this 
horizon,  was  found  to  be  90  ft.  thick,  and  even 
then,  although  the  chalk  was  met  with,  the 
gravel  was  not  pierced  through  before  140  ft. 
from  the  surface  was  reached.  This  is  almost 
unique,  but  we  mention  the  fact  to  show  a  pos¬ 
sible  contingency  in  well-boring  in  outlying 
areas  on  patches  of  beds  separated  from  the 
main  mass  and  lying  on  the  chalk.  The  great 
thickness  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to  what 
is  known  to  geologists  as  a  “  swallow  hole,”  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  A  “  swallow 
hole  ”  is,  briefly,  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  hole 
bored  to  some  depth  in  limestone  rocks,  such 
as  chalk,  by  the  agency  of  running  water.  In 
the  Caterham  well  11  swallow  hole  ’’  alluded  to, 
the  gravel  has  apparently  subsequently  fallen 
in.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  pebbles  of  the 
Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  series  are  nearly  all 
(almost  without  exception)  very  round  and  made 
of  flint.  Where  there  is  not  much  sand  to 
bind  them  together  they  form  very  treacherous 
ground,  possessing  the  property  of  “running” 
in  a  marked  degree. 

5.  Woolwich  and  Reading  Series—  These 
beds  are  extremely  variable  in  character,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  precise  nature  of  the  deposits 
which  will  be  met  with  in  well-boring,  unless  the 
underground  geology  of  the  proposed  site  is 
thoroughly  well  known.  Speaking  generally, 
they  present  thin  beds  of  mottled  clays,  sands, 
pebbles,  shell-beds,  and  iron-pans  alternating 
with  each  other.  In  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  the  London  basin,  the  mottled-clay  pre¬ 
dominates.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  beds  above 
the  chalk  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  bore 
through  a9  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series. 
The  beds  frequently  contain  enormous  quantities 
of  water  (not  fit,  in  the  central  area,  for  human 
consumption),  and  this  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  well-sinking ;  whilst  the  variable 
nature  of  the  strata  often  makes  it  uncertain  as 
to  how  long  the  nuisance  will  continue,  within 
certain  limits. 

6.  Thanet  Series. — These  beds,  fortunately, 
are  tolerably  persistent  in  character.  The  mass 
of  them  is  a  medium-grained  sand,  the  thickness 
cf  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  tables  in 
our  last  article.  Like  most  other  local  deposits, 
it  is  more  or  less  stratified,  some  of  the  strata 
being  more  argillaceous  than  others,  but  pebble 
beds  are  seldom  met  with,  and  even  then  the 
pebbles  are  much  scattered.  At  its  base  it  is 
more  argillaceous,  and,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
London  basin,  a  regular  bed  of  clay  is  here  met 
with,  which  occasionally  holds  up  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  making  the  Thanet  sand  a  good 
water-bearing  deposit.  In  years  gone  by,  many 
wells  derived  their  supply  from  this  level, 
especially  those  for  breweries,  but  for  various 
reasons,  on  account  of  contamination,  &c.,  they 
have  been  bored  deeper,  and  into  the  chalk. 

7.  Chalk.  This  well-known  water-beariDg 
formation,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer,  is  separated  from  the  overlying 
Tertiary  beds  by  a  mass  of  large  green-coated 
flints,  which,  presumably,  have  been  dissolved 
out  of  the  chalk  by  the  action  of  percolating 
water.  The  flint  bed  is  rarely  more  than  1  to 
2  ft.  in  thickness,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  per¬ 
sistency  throughout  the  whole  London  basin. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  almost  wherever  a 
junction  is  seen  between  the  Chalk  and  Tertiarv 
strata  throughout  North-western  Europe,  this 
thm  flint  bed  is  met  with.  This,  therefore,  is  an 
obstacle  found  in  nearly  all  borings  to  the  chalk. 
It  may  readily  be  recognised,  not  only  from  the 
peculiar  green  colouring  of  the  flint,  but  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  pebbles  are  present  • 
the  pieces  are  typical  flints  or  else  tabular  in 
torm.  The  chalk  under  London  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  upper,  containing  seams  of 
flint  with  many  cracks  and  joints  ;  the  lower, 

no  Aints>  being  more  compact  and 
slight  y  argillaceous.  The  late  Prof.  Ansted 
remarked  that  the  upper  chalk  may  be  regarded 
as  most  usually  the  conducting,  and  the"  lower 
cnalk  as  the  containing  part  of  the  formation, 
so  far  as  water  is  concerned.  Although  borings 
the  London  basin  have,  in  the  vast  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases,  been  productive  of  an  excellent 


and  copious  supply  of  water  for  large  esta¬ 
blishments,  instances  are  on  record  where 
disappointment  has  ensued.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sink  through  the 
formation  without  finding  abundant  water  in 
the  central  area.  From  the  fact  that  the  for¬ 
mation  is  so  largely  drawn  upon,  however,  it 
is  advisable  to  sink  deeply  into  it.  Any  springs 
found  in  the  uppermost  150  ft.,  will  in  time 
be  liable  to  run  dry.  It  is  through  the  cracks 
and  joints  that  the  water  so  freely  percolates 
chalk,  and  the  supply  is  largely  regulated  by 
their  size  and  disposition. 

8.  Upper  Greensand. — This  formation  of 
medium-grained  sand,  about  50  ft.  thick  at  its 
outcrop  on  the  south,  becomes  much  attenuated 
as  it  goes  under  the  metropolis,  being  only 
28  ft.  in  thickness  in  the  Tottenham-court-road 
boring,  and  14  ft.  in  the  Kentish  Town  well- 
section.  It  thins  out  altogether  as  it  goes 
north,  between  Shefford  and  Ware,  not  being 
recognisable  between  the  outcrops  of  the  chalk 
and  gault  near  the  former  place.  It  is  water¬ 
bearing,  though  not  of  much  value  in  this 
respect. 

9.  Gault. — In  our  area,  this  formation  is  in¬ 
variably  found  in  deep  well-borings.  It  is 
abnormally  thick  at  Caterham, — 340  ft., — 200  ft. 
at  Richmond,  and  between  140  ft.  and  160  ft. 
as  it  goes  northwards.  It  is  a  stiff  retentive 
clay,  and  does  not  present  many  difficulties  in 
boring. 

10.  Lower  Greensand. — The  exact  extent  of 
this  deposit  under  London  is  not  yet  definitely 
ascertained.  It  would  appear  that  it  is  400 
to  500  feet  thick  at  its  outcrops  round  the 
gault,  but  dies  out  as  it  recedes  from  these 
points,  being  absent  under  London.  It  is  a 
water-bearing  stratum,  formed  of  sand,  and 
occasionally  having  iron  pans  and  streaks 
running  through  it.  Its  gathering  ground  is 
comparatively  small,  and  it  so  rapidly  thins  out 
that,  hitherto,  attempts  have  not  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  obtaining  water  from  this  bed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolitan  boundary. 
The  most  likely  localities  for  water  are  at 
places  not  far  from  its  outcrop,  and  we  may 
mention  that  at  Chatham,  and  the  vicinity,  wells 
seem  to  be  successful,  though  the  formation 
under  that  locality  is  very  thin. 

_  The  other  formations  from  11  to  14,  both  inclu¬ 
sive,  although  influencing  the  distribution  of 
water  under  London  at  very  great  depths,  are  not 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  in  regard  to 
water-supply  for  us  to  consider  them  in  detail. 
As  we  have  previously  stated,  it  does  not  gene¬ 
rally  pay  to  bore  for  water  beneath  the  cbalk. 
The  deeper-seated  rocks,  however,  are  very 
interesting  from  a  purely  geological  standpoint ; 
and  when  our  knowledge  concerning  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  Nos.  12  and  13  is  more  extended,  the 
question  as  to  whether  coal  exists,  or  not,  under 
the  London  basin  will  be  definitely  settled.  From 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  solution  of 
this  question  is  not,  we  believe,  of  any  great 
moment ;  for,  if  coal  should  eventually  be  found, 
we  do  not  think  it  could  be  remuneratively 
worked. 


SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Royton  Local  Board  Main  Sewerage  Works. 
— Mr.  T.  S.  McCallum,  C.E.,  of  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  engineer  (in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.Inst.  C.E.),for 
carrying  out  the  main  sewerage  works  of  the 
Local  Board  District  of  Royton,  near  Oldham. 

Shaw,  near  Oldham. — Good  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  works  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Mawson, 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  Shaw.  After  mature  deli¬ 
beration  and  inspection  of  the  systems  in  prac¬ 
tical  operation  at  other  places,  the  Local  Board 
decided  to  adopt  the  process  of  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  introduced  by  the  International  Water 
and  Sewage  Purification  Company,  of  West¬ 
minster  ;  and  Shaw  will  be  the  first  town  in 
Lancashire  where  this  process  will  be  adopted. 

Swinton  and  Pendlebwry  Main  Sewerage  and 
Purification  Works.  —  Mr.  T.  S.  McCallum, 
C.E.,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  (in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Vawser,  M.Inst.  C.E.),  to  complete  the  Slack- 
brook  Sewerage  and  Purification  Works  for  the 
Local  Board  of  Swinton  and  Pendlebury,  near 
Manchester. 


City  Surveyorship,  York. — Mr.  Alfred 
Creer,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  surveyor  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  has  been  appointed  City  Surveyor  of 
\  ork  ;  there  were  eighty-six  applications  for 
the  office. 


Docks. 

Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases.  By  H.  Mar¬ 
shall  Ward,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Nature  Series. 
Macmillan,  1889. 

Dry  Rot  in  Timber.  By  W.  H.  Bidlake, 
A.R.I.B.A.  London  :  Batsford,  1889. 

nHE  title  of  Professor  Ward’s  book  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  book 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  diseases  of  living  trees,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  manual  for  the  forester  rather 
than  the  architect  or  the  builder.  A  chapter 
is,  however,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  “  dry 
rot,”  a  “domestic"  disease  of  dead  timber, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  with  which 
the  builder  has  to  contend.  The  volume,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  articles  reprinted  and  en¬ 
larged  from  Nature,  reads  like  an  elementary 
treatise  on  surgery.  Almost  all — probably  all 
— the  diseases  of  timber  are  due  to  fungous 
growths,  some  of  which  are  large  objects 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  such  as 
the  bracket-like  fungus  which  projects  from  the 
stems  of  decaying  trees,  and  the  vari-coloured 
toadstools  which  grow  among  their  roots,  or 
to  exceedingly  minute  fungi  which  need  a 
powerful  microscope  to  detect  their  presence, 
such  as  the  moulds  which  infest  the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  woody  structures,  and  which  find 
their  way  through  the  breathing-pores  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  into  the  woody 
tissues  through  wounds  in  the  epidermis  or 
rough  outer  bark.  The  ubiquitous  natures  of 
the  spores  of  such  organisms  can  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  wonder  is  how  any  living  trees 
or  cut  timber  are  able  to  resist  their  attacks. 
Professor  Ward  describes  one  of  these  pests  as 
spending  part  of  its  life  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  groundsel  of  our  gardens,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  pine-tree, — a  diversity  of 
tastes  and  adaptability  to  varying  conditions 
of  life  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
these  low  forms  of  vegetation. 

The  “  antiseptic  treatment  ”  of  diseases  both 
of  living  and  dead  timber  is  dealt  with  by  Prof. 
Ward,  and  the  nature  of  dry-rot  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  against  it  are  also  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Bidlake  in  his  monograph.  Mr. 
Bidlake  treats  the  subject  in  more  popular 
language,  but  he  acknowledges  his  debt  for  his 
facts  to  Prof.  Ward’s  original  articles  in  Nature. 
Both  books  are  well  illustrated,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  fear  the  general  readers  will  find  Prof. 
Ward’s  somewhat  too  technical  in  its  language. 
A  long  article,  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  the 
volume,  dealing  with  the  various  theories  of 
scientific  men  on  the  ascent  of  water  in  trees  is 
especially  open  to  this  objection,  and  it  has 
little  connexion  with  the  principal  subject  of 
the  work.  It  belongs  to  the  more  abstruce  pro¬ 
vince  of  vegetable  physiology,  as  does  also  the 
chapter  on  the  classification  of  timbers. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  “  canker  ”  in 
the  larch,  “  pine-blister,”  leaf  diseases,  and  the 
“  damping  off  ”  of  seedling  trees.  A  chapter 
on  the  healing  of  wounds  after  the  breaking  off 
of  branches  by  wind,  &c.,  or  their  removal  by 
the  forester,  is  well  illustrated,  and  very  inte¬ 
resting  reading.  The  subject  of  vegetable 
pathology  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  Prof. 
Ward's  manual  is  the  only  one,  we  believe, 
which  brings  up  our  knowledge  to  a  level  with 
Continental  writers.  It  is  fragmentary,  but  we 
trust  it  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  more  com¬ 
plete  treatise. _ 

Horn  to  Select  Wood- Working  Machinery.  By 
J.  Stafford  Ransome,  Ass.-M.Inst.  C.E. 
London  :  William  Rider  &  Son. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  full  of 
information  for  those  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  the  purchasers  and  users  of  wood¬ 
working  machinery.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  recognise  in  the  author  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  leading  firm  of  engineers 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  wood-working 
machinery,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  have 
brought  this  branch  of  engineering  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  fact  augurs 
well  for  the  book  in  one  sense,  and  ill  in  another. 
No  man  can  have  so  complete  a  knowledge  of 
any  kind  of  machine-tools  as  he  who  designs 
and  makes  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maker 
is  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  when  he  writes  a  book  too  often 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  puff  his  own  wares. 
Into  this  fault  Mr.  Ransome  has  not  fallen. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
“  an  axe  to  grind.”  This  is  a  good  thing  to 
chronicle  in  these  days  of  cunning  advertisement. 
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However,  Mr.  Ransome's  virtues  as  an  author 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  omis¬ 
sion.  His  plan  is  good,  the  subject  matter 
being  treated  in  sections  which  follow  in 
natural  gradation.  He  begins  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  question  generally,  in 
which  the  salient  points  of  good  and  bad 
machinery  are  treated.  His  advice  on  the 
subject  of  good— if  somewhat  dearer — as 
against  bad — though  cheaper — machinery,  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  ever  had 
to  use  the  latter.  His  remarks  apply  almost 
with  greater  force  to  the  case  of  wood-working 
machinery  than  to  any  other  class  of  machine- 
tools.  We  always  remember,  in  this  connexion, 
a  favourite  saying  of  an  old  master  we  once 
served  under,  “  It  is  only  the  richest  firms  that 
can  afford  to  use  common  machine  tools  ” ;  the 
inference  being,  of  course,  that  they  are  so  much 
dearer  in  the  long  run. 

A  short  chapter  on  “  Some  Common  Mistakes” 
contains  a  few  shrewd  hints.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  author  does  not  throw  dirt  on  cata¬ 
logue  information,  after  the  manner  of  many 
writers, — indeed,  he  advises  the  purchaser  to  get 
as  many  as  he  can, — and  to  this  we  would  add : 
“  neither  despise  the  selling  agent,  or  commer¬ 
cial  traveller,  if  you  have  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  withstand  his  blandishments  ; 
otherwise,  seclude  yourself  rigorously.”  There 
is  a  deal  of  information  to  be  got  from  these 
gentlemen,  not  only  on  the  perfection  of  then- 
own  goods,  but  on  the  blemishes  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours’.  On  the  latter  point  they  are  refresh¬ 
ingly  candid.  There  is  a  chapter  on  second-hand 
machinery, — which  is  often  far  dearer  than  it 
seems,  because  it  is  generally  “  not  quite  the 
thing,” — and  then  a  good  chapter  on  motive 
power.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  think 
the  time  has  yet  arrived  for  the  gas-engine 
to  take  the  place  of  steam  in  ordinary 
situations.  He  puts  down  20  effective  h.p. 
at  about  £1  per  day  for  gas.  For  the  same 
power,  4s.  2d.  per  day  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  coal,  and  5s.  per  day  stoker’s  wages  ;  so  that 
the  economy  of  steam  over  gas  would  be 
10s.  lOd.  per  day.  If  waste  wood  and  chips 
were  used  as  fuel  the  saving  would,  of  course, 
be  far  greater.  There  are,  however,  “  some 
important  patents  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  lapse,”  and  then,  the  author  thinks, 
will  be  a  time  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
subject.  After  a  chapter  on  the  functions  of 
wood-working  machinery,  the  author  gets  to  the 
details  of  his  subject.  He  begins  with  the 
tree  in  the  forest,  cuts  it  down  by  a  steam-saw, 
handles  the  logs  after  felling,  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  yard,  and  breaks  down  the  heavy  timber 
by  circular,  rack,  or  band-saw  ;  the  remarks  on 
the  latter  subject  being  especially  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  We  then  get  on  to  the  finer  machinery, 
a  chapter  being  given  to  fret-saws.  Cross¬ 
cutting  saws  are  next  dealt  with,  and  an  instruc¬ 
tive  chapter  on  saw-blades  follows. 

The  consideration  of  planing  and  moulding 
machines  opens  up  another  important  section  of 
the  work.  Boring  and  mortising  machines, 
tenoning  machines,  lathes,  dovetailing  ma¬ 
chines,  sand  -  papering  machines,  and  other 
descriptions  of  wood-working  machine  tools  are 
dealt  with  at  greater  or  less  length.  After  this 
comes  a  section  dealing  with  matters  of  cognate 
interest,  —  such  as  shafting,  bearings,  and 
couplings  ;  the  automatic  collection  of  wood 
refuse  ;  pulleys,  belting,  and  lubricators,  and  a 
few  other  details  connected  with  shop  practice. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
commending  this  unpretending  little  book  as 
well  fulfilling  the  purpose  which  the  author 
claims  for  it.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  one  sees  so 
much  good  matter  so  modestly  presented.  The 
numerous  illustrations,  although  not  high 
specimens  of  the  wood  engraver’s  art,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  text. 


The  Cost  of  City  Improvements. — The 
widening  of  Ludgate-hill  has  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  is  now  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  The  houses  set  back  are  all  on  the 
southern  side.  The  first  lot,  including  the 
houses  from  61  to  71,  Ludgate-hill,  cost  the 
Commission  of  Sewers,  85.405Z.  A  few  years 
later  another  block  was  taken — 19  to  35— at  a 
cost  of  43.825Z.  The  houses  11  to  17  necessitated 
an  outlay  of  63.268Z.,  and  the  last  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  37  to  47,  and  6,  St.  Martin’s-court,  cost 
131,8282.  This  makes  a  total  expenditure  up  to 
the  present  time  of  324,326/.,  but  there  will  be 
a  considerable  recoupment  in  connexion  with 
the  last  item. — City  Press. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,308,  Sawing  Stone.  J.  Pickover. 

To  facilitate  the  sawing  of  stone,  a  series  of  circular 
saws  of  different  diameters  are,  according  to  this 
invention,  used,  so  arranged  that  the  saw  of  the 
smallest  diameter  works  upon  the  stone  first,  and 
that  of  the  largest  diameter  last,  so  that  a  kerf  of 
gradually-increasing  depth  is  formed  as  the  stone 
moves  past  the  saws.  The  larger  saws  are  made  in 
segments  or  plates  secured  by  means  of  double  dove¬ 
tailed  kerfs  fitted  in  dovetailed  notches  in  the 
tapered  faces  of  the  segments.  Above  the  saws  is 
mounted  a  sand-trough  having  tubes  which  lead 
in  front  of  tho  saws,  so  mounted  and  set  that 
the  water  will  feed  the  same  to  the  kerf  at  the 
proper  point. 

17,415,  Blocks  for  Building.  A.  Katz. 

Those  building  blocks,  which  are  designed  for  use 
in  partitions,  ceilings,  &c.,  are  made  ot  a  mixture 
of  woody  refuse,  such  as  chaff,  chopped  straw, 
husks,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  or  other  light  or  porous 
bodies,  worked  up  with  lime  or  cement,  and  poured 
into  moulds  so  constructed  as  to  form  blocks  having 
hollow  passages  or  spaces,  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
decrease  the  weight  without  materially  diminishing 
the  strength  in  the  direction  of  strain  or  pressure. 
17,422,  Ventilators,  &c.  J.  Utley. 

The  ventilators  are  chiefly  designed  for  use  with 
ships’  side-lights.  A  suitable  chamber  or  compart¬ 
ment  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  cemmunicates  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  with  the  open  air  through  the 
side-light  or  port,  and  upon  the  inside  with  oue  or 
more  air  tubes  or  passages,  by  means  of  which  the 
air  can  be  conveyed  to  the  compartment  or  com¬ 
partments  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  it  is  desired 
to  ventilate.  Suitable  floats,  or  valves,  are  fitted 
so  as  to  close  the  apertures  in  case  the  openings  are 
submerged. 

17,563,  Fireproof  Floors.  W.  Lindsay. 

The  floor  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is 
made  of  bricks,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  half 
the  distance  between  the  walls  or  other  supports 
which  carry  the  floor.  Every  alternate  course  con¬ 
sists  of  two  whole  bricks,  and  the  remaining  courses 
of  a  whole  brick  in  the  middle  and  half  a  brick 
each  side,  so  that  the  courses  break  bond.  The 
faces  of  the  bricks  where  they  rest  against  each 
other  are  made  in  such  a  form  that  they  interlock 
one  with  the  other.  Tho  bricks  are  grouted  or 
cemented  together. 

8,597,  Enamel  for  Building  Materials.  J. 
Stiel. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  enamel  produced 
by  mixing  gravel,  phosphates,  and  carbonates  with 
metallic  oxides,  is  put  on  to  bricks,  window-sills,  or 
building  materials,  and  the  smooth  surface  thus 
formed  will  resist  all  action  of  the  weather. 

9,148,  Iridescent  Blown  or  Rolled  Window- 
glass.  E.  Grosse. 

After  the  sheet  of  window-glass  is  smoothed  out 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture,  in  the 
stretching  or  annealing  furnace,  the  glass  is 
sprinkled  with  powders  which  give  it  an  iridescent 
appearance,  which  is  novel  in  window-glass. 

15,653,  Fasteners  for  Sliding  Windows. 
W.  J.  T.  Goatley  and  G.  Burton. 

These  fasteners  for  retainng  sliding  sashes  of 
carriage  or  other  windows  may  be  applied  to  the 
sash  or  to  the  frame,  either  entirely  concealed  from 
view  or  placed  upon  the  sash  or  the  frame.  There 
is  in  this  invention  a  combination  of  a  spring  bolt 
working  with  or  against  a  waved  or  corrugated  plate 
of  metal,  so  that  the  bolt,  assisted  by  the  pressure 
of  a  spring,  will  hold  tho  sash  against  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  yet  allow  of  its  being  lifted  or  lowered 
at  will. 

17,495,  Incombustible  Roof.  J.  Dinsmore. 
This  invention  consists  of  a  simple  and  light 
arrangement  of  wrought-iron  framing  to  carry  tiles, 
slates,  sheet  metal,  or  glass,  so  as  to  form  an  incom¬ 
bustible  roof,  and  entirely  dispense  with  wood.  A 
piece  of  inverted  T-iron  is  bent  to  the  required 
angle  to  form  the  ridge,  and  the  two  rafters  are 
formed  out  of  one  piece  this  shape,  the  lower  ends 
resting  upon  walls  or  columns.  The  flange  forms 
the  rebate,  and  the  overlap  is  cemented  with  mastic 
or  other  suitable  cement.  The  covering  material  is 
carried  between  the  rafters. 

17,970,  Window-sashes.  W.  Lindsay. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  vertical  iron 
saBh-bars  and  the  horizontal  bars  are  made  in  one 
piece  from  end  to  end,  and  with  slots  cut  for  the 
narrower  bars  to  pass  through.  A  shallow  notch  is 
also  loft  or  cast  to  allow  for  the  cross-bars  passing 
through. 

17,991,  Improvements  in  water-closets.  J.  & 
A.  Duckett. 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  twofold, — 
(1)  to  combine  tho  flushing-chamber  with  the  closet- 
pan,  and  (2)  to  construct  and  adapt  the  outlet  of 
tho  pan  to  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  drain,  that  the  I 
outlet  of  the  latter  may  be  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  main  drain. 


4,579,  Kitchen  Ranges.  C.  H.  Perrot  and 
others. 

This  invention  relates  to  ranges  with  rising 
bottom-grates,  the  grates  being  provided  with  a 
rack  which  keeps  them  in  position  when  raised  up, 
and  with  a  hinged  lever  for  releasing  the  rack  when 
it  is  desired  to  lower  the  grate. 

11,281,  Improvements  in  water-closets. 
J.  Dean. 

This  invention  relates  to  closets  flushed  by  water 
controlled  by  the  action  of  a  hinged  seat,  in  which 
an  after-flush  of  disinfectant  takes  place.  Elaborate 
mechanism  is  provided  to  allow  of  the  effective 
flushing  by  fall  of  water  and  for  the  after-flow  of 
the  disinfectant,  the  action  being  controlled  by  the 
hinged  seat. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  21. — 16,579,  W.  Bradford,  Flooring  Material. 
— 16,5S7,  E.  Howell  and  G.  Thomas,  Protector 
for  the  Roll-ends  of  Wall  Paper,  &c. 

Oct.  22.  —  16,621,  H.  Jolly,  Attachment  for 
Augers. — 16,651,  L.  Groth,  Brazing  Band-saws. — 
16,706,  P.  Bonuer,  White  Lead. 

Oct.  23.-16,715.  J.  Keighley,  Ventilator.— 
16,720,  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Syphon- flushing  Cis¬ 
terns. — 16,726,  T.  Ashenhurst,  Knobs  or  Handles 
for  Doors,  &c.  and  attaching  same. — 16,752,  J. 
Jofeh,  Checking  Workmen’s  Time. 

Oct.  24. — 16,774,  H.  Maddern.  jun..  Carpenters’ 
Ploughs  and  Fillisters. — 16,781,  C.  Gabriel,  Syphon 
Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water  Closets,  &c. — 16,784, 
W.  Muirhead,  Automatically  Flushing  Drains,  &c. 
— 16,804,  J.  Wilson,  Nails. — 16,819,  J.  Sherwin, 
Opening  and  Closing  Gear  for  Greenhouses  or  other 
Ventilators. 

Oct.  25. — 16,831,  W.  Cowan,  Flushing  Cisterns, 
&c. — 16,860,  E.  Urry  and  G.  Farini,  Mechanism  for 
Closing  Doors.  — 16,8S5,  H.  Lake,  Bridges  and 
similar  structures. — 16,888,  T.  Lixsmith,  Plank 
Supporting  Frames  for  Builders,  Painters,  &c. 

Oct.  26. — 16,911,  S.  and  S.  Hill,  Draught,  Rain, 
or  Dust  Excluders,  for  Doors,  &c. — 16.915,  J.  Mar- 
gison,  Combined  Door-knocker  and  Bell. — 16,941, 
H.  Blake,  Block  Paving. 

Oct.' 28. — 16,975,  A.  Bland,  Gully-traps. — 17,002, 
J.  Stevens  and  C.  Major,  Spring  Hinges  for  Doors. 
— 17,032,  H.  Lake.  Portable  Scaffolds. 

Oct.  29. — 17,067,  C.  Rogers,  Wood  Screws. — 
17,094,  T.  James,  Windows  and  Casings. — 17  121 
L.  Kennedy,  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

Oct.  30. — 17,146,  J.  Mattison,  Window  Sash- 
frame. — 17,186,  J.  Edelbaum,  Chimney  Cowls.— 
17,192,  H.  Board,  Construction  of  Roofs  and  Sides- 
of  Buildings,  especially  for  horticultural  purposes. 
— 17,199,  I).  Mersing,  Veneer  Saws. — 17,211,  W. 
Akerman,  Kilns  or  Ovens  for  Burning  Cement, 
Lime,  Bricks,  &c. 

Oct.  31. — 17,243,  E.  Hollanders,  Door  Locks. — 
17,2S0,  L.  Blumer  and  J.  Tait,  Lime  Kilns. 

Nov.  1. — 17,299,  R.  Aitken,  Method  of  Making 
Double-hung  Sash-Windows  open  inwards  like  a 
door. — 17,332,  F.  White  and  D.  Banfield,  Door 
Easer  and  Fastener. — 17,335,  F.  Nickel,  Support  for 
Scaffolding.— 17,337,  S.  Sharp,  Draught  Preventer 
for  Doors. — 17.357,  D.  Bryce,  Wall  Frames. 

Nov.  2. — 1/.3S2,  W.  and  J.  Rhoades,  Prevention 
of  Down- Draughts  in  Chimneys. — 17,422,  F.  Podany, 
sen.,  Clearing  Timber  of  Sap. — 17,442,  J.  Hambfet 
and  A.  Plant,  Flooring  Tiles,  &c. — 17,443,  W. 
Lindsay,  Tiles,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,280,  J.  Arnold,  Disinfecting  and  Deodorising 
Sewer  Gases,  &c.,  in  Soil  Pipes,  Drains,  &c. — 13,410, 

E.  Thomas,  Ventilators  and  Chimney  Cowls. _ 

13,953,  C.  Crabtree,  Drain  Pipes.  — 14,433,  G. 
Deacon,  Glazing  Roofs,  &c. — 14,766,  W.  Snelgrove 
and  W.  Avery,  Door-checking  Brackets  and  Fit¬ 
tings. — 14,787,  A.  Mitchell,  Joiot  for  Drain  Pipes, 
&c.— 14,808,  A.  Black,  Lead  Water-pipes. — 15,005, 
C.  Rabitz,  Wire-netting  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  Fire-proof  Ceilings,  Walls,  &c. — 15,538,  E.  Wren,. 
Screw. — 15,603,  J.  Austin,  Sash-fasteners. — 15,638 
P.  Nicolas,  Stop  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 15,697, 
T.  Kershaw,  Door  Knobs  or  Furniture. — 15,720,  H. 
Haddan,  Sawing  Machinery. — 15,790,  H.  Haddan, 
Guides  for  Circular  Saws. — 15,791,  H.  Haddan, 
Band  Saws. — 15,807,  T.  Llewellyn,  Holdfast,  or 
Cramp  for  Joiners,  &c.— 15,831,  F.  Meyenberg, 
Brick  and  Pottery  Kilns. — 15,854,  W.  Thompson, 
Grinding  Machines  for  Frame  Saws.— 13,980,  R. 
Macdonald,  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 
14,042,  D.  Law  and  others,  Automatic  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 14,145,  P.  Hoy  and  J.  Jones,  Drainage. 
— 14,512,  J.  Donkin,  Saws. — 14,706,  J.  Morris, 
Ventilator. — 14,963,  H.  Stanton,  Fire-resisting 
Floors  for  Buildings. — 15,174,  T.  Mercer,  Automatic 
Sash  Fastener. — 15,366,  J.  and  F.  Howorth,  Ven¬ 
tilating. — 15,430,  J.  Brooks,  Sash  Fasteners. — 
15,509,  C.  Martin,  Electric  Bells. — 15,524,  F.  Berry, 
Electric  Bells. — 15,778,  G.  Notton,  Paint  Kettle, 
or  Can. — 15,950,  J.  Thame  and  L.  Jacobs,  Portable 
Buildings. — 16,078,  J.  Nash,  Construction  of  Walls 
of  Buildings,  Partitions,  Floors,  &c.,  so  as  to  render 
them  sound  proof. — 16,100,  E.  Stowell  and  G. 
Thomas,  Preparation  and  Hanging  of  Wall-papers, 
&c. — 16,192,  C.  Broad  and  C.  McCann,  Metallic 
Sills  for  Windows  and  Door-frames  and  Casings. — 
16,201,  W.  Sayer,  Air  Propellers  or  Ventilating 
Fans. — 16,312,  D.  Waddell,  Closing  Ladder.— 
16,516,  J.  Shenton,  Brick  and  Drain  Pipe  Making 
Machines. 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

16,448,  T.  Smith,  Mitreing  Machines. — 18,294,  E. 
Strange  and  J .  Austen.  Smoke  Extractors,  Exhaust 
Ventilators,  &c.— 18,866,  T.  Twyford,  Lavatory 
Wash  Basins  and  Fittings.— 6,543,  H.  Algar,  Lock¬ 
ing  or  Fastening  Sliding  Sashes,  &c. — 12,648,  G. 
Bailey,  Bakers’  Ovens.— 15,795,  P.  Davies,  Lead 
Tanks  and  Ventilating  same. — 16,285,  J.  Nicholls, 
Window  Sash  Holder  and  Bolt. — 18,624,  J.  Connell 
and  J.  Gordon,  Valve  Apparatus  for  Water-closets, 
&c.— 18,865,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closets.— 304,  J. 
Sutcliffe,  Window  Sash-fastener.— 11,922,  G.^  Red- 
fern,  Composition  for  Covering  Walls.— 13,649,  J. 
Weiss,  Handles  for  Tools.— 14,237,  W.  Thompson, 
Flushing  Apparatus. — 15,336,  J.  and  F.  Howorth, 
Ventilating  Apparatus. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  4.— By  Wagbtaff  &  Wabman. 
Kennineton— 9  to  17  (odd),  Mothley-st.,  n.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  i  £25,  r.  £192  p.a.  2 . £1,680 

Camden-rd. — 18,  Torriano-avenue,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5  . 390 

Islington— 66,  Morton-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,r. 

£45  p.a .  425 

42,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs..  g.r.  £5,  r.  £42  p.a .  ’105 

By  Gbo.  Hhad  &  Co. 

Dorset-sq.— 18,  20,  and  22,  Boston-pl.,  and  22,  Bal- 

combe-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  £33. 12s .  1,250 

Nov.  5.— By  Bbay,  Young,  &  Co. 
Caledonian-rd.— 66,  Gitford-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

r.  £30  p.a .  250 

By  Thubgood  &  Martin. 

Holloway— F.g.r.  of  £6.  Is.,  with  reversion  in  76 

yrs . 180 

Westbourne-grove — 27,  Hereford-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

g.r.  £5.  10s .  625 

Kilburn— 34,  Beethoven-st.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r.  £37  . 200 

Ventnor— Alexander-parade,  f.g.r.  of  £47,  with 

reversion  in  992  yrs . 965 

By  P.  Matthews. 

Old  Kent-rd. — 34,  Glengall-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £36  p.a .  600 

48  and  48,  Downes-st.,  f.,  e.r.  £46.  16s.  p.a .  400 

747,  747a,  and  749,  Old  Kont-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16  . .  660 

751,  753,  and  755,  Old  Kent  -  rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  £a7  .  676 

By  A.  Richabds. 

City  of  London — 1.  2,  and  3,  Fenton’s-bldgs.,  f .  1,400 

Goswell-rd. — 10,  Gee-st.,  f.,  e.r.  £30  p.a .  276 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch. 

Brighton— 48,  Marine-parade,  f.r.  of  £100,  reversion 

in  16  yrs .  3,500 

124,  Western-rd.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a .  1,600 

Nov.  6.— By  W.  T.  Mabsh. 

Enfleld — 1  and  2,  Riley-villas,  f .  305 

Islington — 35  and  36,  Clayton-st.,  1.,  r.  £52  p.a .  267 

By  Rogbbs,  Chapman,  &  Co. 

West  Kensington— 26,  Charleville-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g.r.  £14.  10s .  590 

By  A.  Watson. 

Houndsditch— 117,  Gravel-la.,  and  17,  Gun-sq.,  f., 

r.  £51  p.a .  1,005 

By  T.  B.  Whstacott. 

Kentish  Town— 81,  Malden-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £8  630 

Nov.  7. — By  W.  W.  Jbnkinson. 

Jamaica — Bullard’s  Valley,  Barry  Hill  Pen,  and 


part  of  Killancholly  Sugar  Estates,  containing 

1,892  acres .  4,350 

By  Newbon  &  Habding. 

Hoxton — 10  and  part  of  8,  Pitfield-st.,  and  1  and  2, 

Boot--t.,  u  t.  670  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  10s.,  r.  £144 p.a,  1,000 
Lower  Clapton — 16,  Linscott-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.,  r.  £46.  16s .  270 

Dalston — L.g.r.  £8.  7s.,  u.t.  62  yra .  160 

Haggerston— 38,  Angrave-st.,  f.,  r.  £32  p.a .  406 

Forest-gate — 270,  Romford-rd.,  f.,  r.  £36  p.a .  580 

By  Fuller  &  Fullbb. 

West  Brompton— 23,  Edith-grove,  u.t.  66 yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s .  650 

Edgware-rd. — 60,  Molyneux-st.,  f.,  e.r.  £50  .  710 

By  J.  A.  Jones. 

Warwick-sq. — 35,  Gloucester-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r 

£12  . .......  700 

Nov.  8. — By  W.  Holcombe. 

Oxford-st. — Nos.  492  and  494,  u.t.  -10  yrs.,  g.r.  £15, 

r.  £366  p.a .  4,000 

By  Vaughan  &  Co. 

Finchley— 17,  Hendon-lane,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £75  .  900 

18,  Cyprua-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  8s.,  r.  £56  ...  680 

Hampstead-rd. — 5  and  6,  Little  George-st.,  u.t.  21 

yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  8s .  310 

Paddington — 16,  Sovereign-mews,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  4s.,  r.  £30  .  190 

By  A.  &  A.  Fibld. 

Lambeth— 71  to  74.  and  100  to  104,  East-st.,  u.t.  11 

yrs.,  g.r.  £52. 10s .  280 

By  R.  Reid. 

Notting-bill. — 50,  Clarendon-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r 

£15  13s . *  700 

Russell-’q. — No.  52,  u.t.  10  yrs,,  g.r.  £30.'9a’"r. 

£140  p.a . 460 

41,  Upper  Bedford- pi.  and  stabling,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  £24  . 930 

4,  L  niversity-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  £7. 10s .  360 

4  and  5,  Mortimor-market,  u.t.  13  vrs  p  r 

£t.  10s . !  315 

Edgware-rd.— l.g.r.  of  £450,  subject  to  a.r.  'of  £270 

p.a.  for  4  years .  600 


C Contractions  used  in  this  list.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  tor 


improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum;  yrs.  for  years;  at.  for  street;  rd.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Novbmbeb  16. 

University  College,  London  ( Archeology ). — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  7  p.m. 

Monday,  November  18. 

J loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  President  (Mr. 
T.  MeBard  Reado)  will  read  a  short  paper  on  “  The  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Sundstone  as  affecting  Architectural  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Works.” 

Tuesday,  November  19. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  J.  Thornycroft 
on  “  Water-Tube  Steam-Boilers  for  Marine  Engines.” 
8  p.m. 

University  College,  London. — Mr.  Hngh  Stannus  on 
‘‘The  Distribution  and  Application  of  Ornament  with 
Reference  to  Surface  Material,  Construction  and  Purpose.” 
VI.  6  p.m. 

Statistical  Society.— Opening  Address  by  the  President, 
Dr.  T.  G.  Balfour,  F.R. S.  7.45  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  P.  M‘Gil- 
livray  on  “  Sculptor.” 

Wednesday,  November  20. 

Society  of  Arts. — Opening  Address  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

University  Colleae,  London  (Archeology). — Professor 
R.  8.  Poole  on  “  The  Cairene  House.”  5  p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association.  —  (1)  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton  on  “  North  Croake,  Norfolk  ;  its  Abbey  and 
Churches.”  (2)  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  on  “  The  Rose  of 
Provence  and  Lilies  of  France  in  a  Vision  of  Lincoln.” 
8  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Seven  papers  to  be  read. 
7  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  21. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to  the 
Thames  Ironworks,  Orchard-yard,  Blackwall,  E.  2  p.m. 

University  College,  London  (Archeology). — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  British’ Museum.  6  p.m. 

Saturday,  Novbmbbb  23. 

University  College,  London  (Archeology) . — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  8outh  Kensington  Museum.  7  p.m. 


Ufoaltaiwa, 

Festive  Gatherings. — We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  record  that  a  convenient  mess-room  for 
their  men  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
1,000Z.,  by  Messrs.  Thos.  &  W.  Farmiloe  at  their 
works,  Nine  Elms.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Karslake  Sc  Mortimer,  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Thos.  Potterton,  of  Balham.  On  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  last  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Nine 
Elms  branch  of  the  firm,  numbering  about 
100,  sat  down  to  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  this  useful  hall.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Panaris,  supported  by  Messrs. 
F.  Pitts  and  J.  Chard,  and  the  firm  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Farmiloe.  There  were 
also  present  Mr.  Karslake  and  Mr.  Potterton. 
After  dinner  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
employes,  thanked  the  firm  for  the  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  their  comfort,  to  enable  them 
to  provide  themselves  at  a  small  cost  with  a 
good  meal,  also  with  a  place  to  meet  for  social 
enjoyment.  The  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
firm  was  then  proposed.  Mr.  Arthur  Farmiloe 
made  a  suitable  reply  for  the  firm,  and  said 
they  were  highly  pleased  to  see  the  mess-room 
so  well  appreciated,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  social  improvement  and  happiness 

of  the  employes. - The  firm  of  Messrs.  Killby 

&  Ga.yford,  builders,  87,  Worship-street,  erected 
a  large  stage  at  the  works,  73,  Great  Tower- 
street,  on  Saturday  last,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employes  and  friends  to  view  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
procession.  After  the  show  had  passed  by  the 
workmen  were  invited  to  a  substantial  repast  in 
the  shape  of  a  cold  collation,  Mr.  Stamp,  the 
manager  of  the  firm,  being  in  the  chair.  The 
toast  of  “The  Firm  ”  was  received  with  loud 
cheers,  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Haden- 
ham. 

Commercial  Failures.  —  According  to 
Kemjfs  Mercantile  Gazette  the  number  of 
failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during 
the  week  ending  Nov.  9  was  seventy-seven. 
The  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  was  105,  showing  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
eight,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889  to  date  of 
259.  In  the  building  and  timber  trades  the 
failures  last  week  were  twelve  in  number,  as 
compared  with  twenty  and  six  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  1888  and  1887  respectively. 

Association  of  Manchester  Students  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  W.  Lawson,  Stud.  I.C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Sewerage,  Paving,  &c.,  of  Private  Streets, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  150.” 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  once  more  in  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement,  speculative  influences  having  for 
the  moment  succeeded  in,  to  some  extent,  dis¬ 
organising  legitimate  business, — at  least  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  north  of  England.  That  trade 
has  not  been  completely  paralysed  is  due  to  a 
genuine  demand,  the  requirements  of  consumers 
being  still  as  large  as  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past,  although  they  are  alarmed  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  market.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  excitement,  the  trade  in  pig-iron  rests 
upon  a  sound  basis,  an  evidence  of  which  is 
the  steady  and  heavy  decrease  in  stocks. 
The  principal  rise  has  been  in  Cleveland 
pig-iron,  No.  3,  G.M.B.,  having  gone  up 
above  7s.  during  the  week,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  gauge  the  exact  advance.  Cleve¬ 
land  warrants  are  over  4s.  per  ton  higher  than 
Glasgow  warrants,  which,  however,  have  gained 
about  3s.  6d.  on  the  week.  Scotch  makers’ 
iron  has  also  been  put  up  again,  the  advance 
ranging  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  ton.  Bessemer  pig 
in  the  north-west  is  4s.  6d.  dearer,  and  on  the 
east  coast  about  5s.  The  advance  in  Cleveland 
and  Scotland  has  been  reflected  in  the  midland 
districts,  while  the  Lancashire  pig-iron  trade 
has  been  unsettled.  There  has  been  almost  a 
uniform  rise  of  10s.  a  ton  in  finished  iron,  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  rapid  advance  in  pig  metal, 
although  in  some  districts  prices  have  been 
raised  only  about  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Business,  on 
the  whole,  is  [less  active.  Steel,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  continues  in  very  full  demand,  regardless 
of  the  further  increase  in  rates  of  from  5s.  to 
10s.  per  ton.  There  is  some  sluggishness  in 
ordering  new  vessels,  the  high  prices  which 
shipbuilders  are  obliged  to  ask  acting  as  a  check 
to  business.  There  is  no  slackening  in  the 
activity  of  the  engineering  trades. — Iron. 

Insanitary  Houses  in  Shoreditch.. — At 
the  Worship-street,  Police-court,  on  Wednesday, 
the  National  Temperance  Land  and  Building 
Company,  represented  by  their  Secretary,  of  21, 
Charterhouse-street,  Holborn-circus,  owners  of 
the  premises,  9,  10,  and  11,  Ann’s-place, 
Boundary-street,  Shoreditch,  appeared  to  a 
summons  for  allowing  a  nuisance  to  exist  on 
those  premises,  rendering  them  injurious  to 
health  and  unfit  for  habitation.  Mr.  Temple 
Cooke,  barrister,  represented  the  Company, 
Mr  Smith  (Rollit  Sc  Sons),  for  the  prosecution, 
said  that  the  state  of  the  premises  was  such 
that  the  walls  were  damp  with  rain  coming  from 
the  roof,  rats  were  running  all  over  the  place, 
the  water-closets  were  without  a  water-supply. 
The  rooms  were  so  small  that  often  a  man  with 
his  hat  on  could  not  stand  upright.  Evidence 
having  been  given  by  the  tenants  in  support  of 
the  complaint,  Mr.  Alexander,  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector,  said  the  premises  were  insanitary, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  nothing  that  could  be  done  to  them 
would  make  them  so.  He  admitted  in  cross- 
examination  that  he  had  taken  no  proceedings. 
Asked  why  not,  he  said  that  the  premises  had 
already  cost  537Z.  of  public  rates,  and  he  thought 
it  useless  to  spend  more  money  on  them.  The 
magistrate,  having  viewed  the  premises,  made 
an  order  to  close  them,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
them  until  they  were  certified  as  fit  for  human 
habitation  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  parish. 

Tlie  New  Asylum  and  Hospital,  Gart- 
loch. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  of  Glas¬ 
gow  Board  of  Lunacy,  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
John  Thomson  and  R.  D.  Sandilands,  121,  West 
Regent-street,  were  accepted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  asylum  at  Gartloch.  The  Board 
invited  eight  firms  of  architects  in  the  city  to 
submit  designs  for  an  asylum  to  accommodate 
500  patients,  and  six  of  these  complied  with  the 
request.  After  examination  of  the  plans  sent, 
the  Board  adjudged  those  by  Messrs.  Thomson 
Sc  Sandilands  the  most  suitable,  and  they  were 
appointed  architects  of  the  buildings,  which  it 
is  expected  will  cost  about  70.000Z.  Messrs.  H. 
&  D.  Barclay  were  awarded  apremiumof  100Z., 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford,  50Z.,  while  the  other  three 
competing  architects  had  a  premium  of  25Z. 
each. 

Johnson’s  Fire-Resisting  Wire-Lathing. 
— In  regard  to  a  recent  severe  fire  at  Messrs. 
Crabtree  &  Sons’  dyeworks,  Ardwick,  Manchester, 
it  is  stated  that  Johnson’s  patent  fise  -  proof 
plaster  ceiling  stood  the  fire  remarkably  well. 
Captain  Tozer,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Fire  Brigade,  says  that  the  ceiling  was 
subjected  to  intense  heat  and  streams  of  cold 
water  for  about  an  hour.  We  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  serious  fire  in  which  these  ceilings 
have  been  put  to  the  test. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF 


TIMBHH. 


eenheart,  B.G . 

. ton 

quoia,  U.8 . 

....foot  cube 

rch  „  . 

k  „  . 

,,  yellow .... 

th,  Dantsic . . 

it.  Petersburg . 

. fathom 

ainscot,  Rich,  Ao . log 

>als,  Finland,  Sind  and  1st  ..std.100 

,,  „  4th  and  3rd . 

Rig®  . 

It.  Petersburg,  let  yellow  . 

,,  2nd  ,,  . 

„  white  . 

Iwedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  let  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ac . 

„  Bprnce,  let  . 

i,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd . 

Mew  Brunswick,  Ac . 

ttene,  all  kinds  . 

soring  Boards,  eq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

lecoud  . . . 

Dther  qualities  . 

dar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac..., . 

ihogany, Cuba  . 

It.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 


MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d.  £.  e. 

7  0  0  7  16 

12  0  0  14  0 

0  2  3  0  3 

3  0  0  4  6 

3  0  0  4  15 

3  10  0  4  15 

200  3  10 

2  10  0  4  10 

6  10  0  7  0 

2  10  0  3  10 

3  0  0  6  6 

4  10  0  6  10 

6  0  0  6  10 
2  16  0  4  6 

8  10  0  11  0 

7  0  0  8  15 

7  0  0  9  0 

11  0  0  14  0 

9  0  0  11  0 

6  10  0  10  0 

8  0  0  16  0 

9  0  0  17  0 

16  0  0  26  0 
11  0  0  17  10 

8  0  0  10  10 
9  0  0  11  0 

7  0  9  9  0 

6  0  0  8  10 
6  0  0  17  0 

0  11  0  0  14 

0  8  0  0  10 
0  6  0  0  7 

0  0  4i  0  0 
0  0  4*  0  0 

0  0  5  0  0 

0  0  5  0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Mahogany — 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  „  . 

Box,  Turkey . . . ton 

Roee,  Rio . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METAI.8. 

Ibok—  Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  . 

„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Coppkb — 

British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton 

Beet  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Ybllow  Mbtai, . lb. 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 

English,  com.  brands . 

Tin  Straits  . 

Australian  . . . 

English  Ingots . 

OIL8. 

Linseed  . . . ton 

Gocoanut,  Cochin  . . . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

,,  refined  . . . 

Tab— Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel  . . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d. 


4  0  0  13  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  9  0  1  6 

0  0  9  0  1  3 

0  0  4*  0  0  6J 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

48  0  0  49  0  0 

61  0  0  62  0  0 

69  0  0  0  0  0 

47  10  0  0  0  0 

0  0  5J  0  0  5| 

13  6  0  0  0  0 


98  0  0  0  0  0 

101  0  0  0  0  0 

21  0  0  21  2  6 

20  10  0  27  0  0 

23  0  0  23  10  0 

26  10  0  0  0  0 

31  10  0  0  0  0 

32  10  0  33  0  0 

23  16  0  0  0  0 

21  0  0  40  0  0 

6  10  0  6  10  0 

7  0  0  12  0  0 

1  6  0  0  0  0 

0  16  6  0  16  9 


!OM  PETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

fceriDg  and  Enlarging  Asylum . 

Dorset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum . 

401.  and  201.  . 

Jan.  21st 

i. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

ii. 

ii. 

xii. 

ii. 

xii. 

ad  Materials . . . 

admakmg  and  Sewer  Works  . 

Acton  Local  Board . 

Plumstead  Burial  Bd. 

Official  . 

H.  II.  Church  . 

T.  G.  Williams . 

Lewis  Angetl . 

Official  . 

do. 

R  Churchill . 

Official  . . . 

E.  Easton  &  Co . 

Official  . 

Nov.  19th 
do. 

Nov.  20th 
Nov.  26th 
do. 

Nov.  29th 
Nov.  30th 
do. 

Dec.  3rd 
Dec.  9th 

in  Drainage  Extension  . 

hy  and  Tool  Shed,  Highbury  Fields  . 

11  Sinking . . . 

eratior.  aod  Extension  of  Schools  . 

West  Ham  Council . 

London  County  Council 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Burton-or.  Trent  SchBd. 

w  Well  . 

Jge  and  Store  Buildings,  Cliasold  Park  ... 

East  Grinstead  Gas  and 

Water  Company  . 

London  County  Council 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premium. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Nov.  21st 
Not  stated. 

XVI. 

S 

*Y  ‘ 

TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
:h  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursday ».] 

.RKLEY  (Middlesex). — For  building  two  cottages  in 
:ley-lane,  Arkley,  near  Barnet.  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Gregg, 
hitect : — 

James . £768  0  0 

Miller  .  730  10  0 

Worboys&8on .  691  0  0 


ECK  KNHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  billiard-room, 
imar,”  Wickharr.-road,  Beckenham,  under  the  direction 
Jr.  Pamacott,  156,  Westminster  bridge-road  :  — 

Kydd  . £140  10  6 

Aste.l .  118  0  0 

Kick  (accopted)  .  101  0  0 

Reed  .  99  0  0 


BRISTOL. — For  pulling  down  old  and  building  new 
warehouse  and  offices,  Broadmead,  for  Messrs.  H.  Ash¬ 
man  A  Co.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol : — 
B. 


RISTOL. — For  the  restoration  of  meter  shop,  pre¬ 
ss,  Caetle-greeu,  Bristol.  Mr.  R.  1C.  Leaker,  architect, 
ntities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown 

Cowlin . £1,231  0  0 

Humphreys  .  1,105  10  0 

Forse  ...  .  3,920  10  0 

Stephens,  Bastow  A  Co.  (accepted)  3,803  0  0 

L  All  of  Bristol.] 

RISTOL. — For  a  branch  factory  and  manager's  honse 
Hingswood,  for  Messrs.  R.  W.  Ashley  &  Sons,  whole- 
boot  and  Bhoe  manufacturers.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones, 
litect,  Bristol : — 

Eastabrook  &  Sons  . £1,610  0  0 

W.  Godfrey,  Kingswood* .  1,590  0  0 

T.  Hatherlv  .  1,663  0  0 

E.  Walters  . 1,617  10  0 

Wm.  Church .  1,530  0  0 

G.  Humphreys .  1,475  0  0 

J.  Perrott  .  1,407  0  0 

Thos.  K.  Lewis  (accepted) .  1,376  0  0 

*  Rest  of  Bristol. 


W.  Church  . 

.  £2,540 

0 

0  . 

..  £2,600 

J.  Wilkins  A  Sou  . 

.  2,276 

0 

0  . 

..  2,250 

J.  Bastow  . 

.  2,200 

0 

0  . 

..  2,200 

Cowlin  A  Son  . 

.  2,189 

0 

0  . 

..  2,189 

Eastabrook  A  Sous . 

.  2,148 

0 

0  ., 

..  2,138 

A.  Krauss  . . 

.  2,077 

0 

0  . 

..  2,077 

G.  Humphreys  . 

.  2,075 

0 

0  . 

..  1,939 

E.  Walters  . 

.  2,074 

11 

10  . 

..  1,995 

J.  Perkins  . 

.  1,995 

0 

0  ., 

..  1,995 

T.  R.  Lewis  . 

.  2,000 

0 

0  ., 

..  1,965 

E.  A  G.  Howell  . 

,  1,960 

0 

0  ., 

..  1,904 

J.  Perrott  (accepted) 

1,974 

0 

0 

,.  1,874 

[All  of  Bristol.] 

A.  Gross  amount  of  tenders. 

B.  Nett  ditto  after  allowance  for  old  materials. 


CROMER. — For  the  erection  of  the  Town-hall,  for  the 
Cromer  Town-hall  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George  J. 
Skipper,  architect,  Norwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Skipper,  surveyor 

J  Downing . £2,060  0  0 

W.  Chapman .  1,992  0  0 

Bardoll  Bros . 1,900  0  0 

O.  K.  Hawes .  1,900  0  0 

Jas.  Bray  .  1,898  0  0 

H.  Lacey .  1,682  0  0 

R.  Maver .  1,867  16  0 

J.  H.  Blvth  .  1,86''  0  O 

Corle  &  Beech  .  1,856  0  0 

R.  Esstoe  .  1,828  0  0 

Bolden  Hipwell .  1,786  0  0 

J.  Newman .  1,733  16  0 

J.  Orfeur  .  1,695  0  0 

J.  Youngs  . 1,699  0  0 

Chapman  A  Son,  Norwich  (accepted)  1,439  0  0 


DORKING. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  at  the 
Dorking  Union  Workhouse,  for  the  Dorking  Board  of 
Guardians.  Messrs.  Bargman  &  Benison,  architects,  16, 


Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

C.  Parsons,  Reigate . £655  3  0 

F.  Walker,  Leatherhead .  574  15  0 

W.  Goddard  &  Son,  Dorking  .  672  0  0 

O.  Dudley,  Dorking .  661  0  0 

W.  Edser,  Dorking .  547  10  0 

W.  llanson,  Kingston-on-Thames  .  512  0  0 

J.  Pledge,  Dorking  (accepted) .  523  5  0 


GRIMSBY. — For  building  j  the  Clee  Park  Hotel,  for 
Messrs.  Hewitt  Bros.,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother, 
architect.  Grimsby  :  - 

Smith  &  Lunn,  Newark  . £4,680  0  0 

C.  Baines,  Newark  .  4,500  0  0 

J.  Crawshaw,  Skegness  .  4,300  0  0 

Walker  &  Cook,  Grimsby .  4,083  0  7 

T.  Wilkinson,  Cleethorpes  .  4,010  9  8 

F.  Graut.  Cleethorpes .  3,676  19  4 

J.  Guy,  Grimsby  .  3,800  0  0 

J.  Chapman,  Grimsby  . 3,793  9  0 

H.  Marrows,  Grimsby  .  3,767  0  0 

T.  Siminson,  Grimsby  .  3,698  9  10 

Thompson  &  8ons,  Louth  (accepted)  3,676  0  0 

Howins  A  Goodhand,*  Grimsby  .  3,400  0  0 

•  Withdrawn. 


GRIM8BY. — For  building  fisherlads’  homo,  for  the 
North  Sea  Steam  Trawling  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E. 


j.-  tuauruuier,  arcniceci,  LtrimsDy  : — 

Thompson  A  Sons,  Louth  . £1,020  0  0 

H.  Marrows,  Grimsby  .  1,007  13  0 

Walker  &  Cook,  Orimsby  .  1,C02  8  2 

T.  Siminson,  Grimsby .  999  6  0 

J.  Gray,  Grimsby  .  999  0  0 

J.  Guy,  Grimsby .  997  10  0 

J.  Chapman.  Gnmeby .  979  9  0 

F.  Grant,  Cleethorpes  .  970  0  0 

I.  Wilkinson,*  Cleethorpes  .  851  8  0 


*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
Royal  8outh  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  St.  George’s- 
circus,  Waterloo-road,  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Keith  D. 
Young,  architect : — 

Hall,  Beddall  &  Co . £19,168  0  0 

Patrick  .  18,979  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  18,883  0  0 

Nightingale .  18,831  0  0 

By  waters .  18,816  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill  .  18,700  0  0 

Downs  .  18,558  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  house,  Fitzjohn’s  -  avenue, 
Hampstead.  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect  :  — 

Stuart . . . £6,090  0  0 

Ham  &  Son  .  5,549  0  0 

Lown  &  Son  . 6,470  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand .  5,377  0  0 

8tanley  Bird .  5,253  0  0 

Hunt  ’ .  5,198  0  0 

Bryans  (accepted)  .  4,997  0  0 


LONDON.— For  building  new  warehouses,  James- 


streot,  Hitymarket,  for  Mr.  W. 

D.  Cubitt  Nichols,  architect: 
Patman  &  Fotbenngham 

Perry  . 

Morter . 

Scrivener . 

8timpson . 

Gentry . . . 

Grover . 

Nightingale  . 

Lawrence  &  Sons . 

Toms  . 


F.  Williams.  Mr. 

.  £6,763  0  0 
..  6,687  0  0 
.  6,567  0  0 
..  6,490  0  0 
..  6,420  0  0 
..  6,390  6  0 
..  6,363  0  0 
..  6,337  0  0 
..  6,260  0  0 
.  6,863  0  0 


LONDON.— For  foundations  and  basement  in  Davies- 
street  and  South  Molton-lane,  for  Messrs.  Bolding  &  So  ns. 
Messrs.  Wimperis  A  Arber,  architects 

Oldrey . £3,377  0  0 

Falkner  .  3,376  0  0 

Nightingale  .  3,238  0  0 

Bywaters .  3,284  0  0 

Hrggs  &  Hill .  3,240  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  3,2-10  0  0 

Chappie  . 3,229  0  0 

Perry  .  3,197  0  0 

Bush&Sons  .  3,173  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall .  3,119  0  0 

Lawronco  A  Sons .  3,016  0  0 

Johnson  . 2,990  0  0 

Adamson .  2,908  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  2,718  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  "Blue 
Anchor”  tavern,  Boll-court,  Fenrhnrcb-streot,  K.C.,  for 
Mr.  Godwin.  Messrs.  Treacher  &  Fisher,  architects  :  — 

Kirk  &  Randall . £1,125  0  0 

Nightingale  .  3,639  0  0 

Lascelles .  3,667  0  0 

Greenwood  .  3,620  0  0 

Gentry .  3,491  0  0 

Kill  by  &  Gay  ford .  3,370  0  0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  German  Orphan  Asylum,  Norfolk-read,  Dalston,  for 
the  Committee.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  architect : — 


Holland  A  Hannon  .. 

Colls  A  Son  . 

Nightingale  . 

Clark  A  Bracey  . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Larter  A  Sons  . 

Simpson  A  Sons  . 


,.  £3,969 
..  3,777 
.  3,630 
.  3,686 
.  3,582 
.  3,623 
.  3,600 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  partial  rebuilding  and  alterations  at 
io  “  Black  Lion”  Tavern,  Bayswater-road.  Mr.  R.  A. 

Lewoock,  88,  Bishopsgate-9treet  Within,  architect 

A.  Davies  . £3,603  0  0 

Kynoch  A  Co... .  3.274  0  0 

Lascelles . 3,036  0  0 

Hearn  A  Co .  2,997  0  0 

J.  E.  Todd .  2,9^9  0  0 

J.  Walker  .  2,890  0  o 

Balaam  Bros .  2,851  0  0 

John  Allen  A  Sons  (acceptod) .  2,860  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  works  at  82,  Tottpnbam-court-road. 
Messrs.  Furniss  &  Thorpe,  arehiteots,  60,  Kentish-town- 
road  : — 

An’.ey  . . £2,197  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  2,477  0  0 

Lamble  .  . . 2,473  0  0 

8erivener  &  Co .  2,358  0  0 

V oiler .  2,319  0  0 

Toms  .  2,314  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  .  2,248  0  0 

LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  a  new  residence  at 
Hampstead,  for  Dr.  Pidcock.  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker,  architect, 
3,  Cumberland-place,  Lloyd-square,  W.C. : — 

Ansell  . £1,956  0  0 

Watts  . 1,867  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Son  .  1,854  0  0 

J.  T.  Chsppell  .  1,852  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  .  1,838  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  premises,  No.  39,  Red- 
cross-street,  E  C.,  for  Messrs.  Capua  &  Co.  Messrs. 
Edmeston  &  Gabriel,  architects.  No.  42,  Old  Broad-street. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Tasker  :— 

Killby  &  Gayford . £1,374  0  0 

Croker  .  1 .260  0  0 

8cott  . 1,240  0  0 

Smith  &  8rn .  ',232  ••  0 

Kynoch&Co.  .  1,228  0  0 

Young*  Lousdale  .  1,169  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  roadway  and  pipe- 
sewer  in  the  proposed  Bishop  King’s-road,  Fulham,  for  the 
Trustees  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Bishop  King's  Charity.  Mr. 

E.  F.  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  3,  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith : — 

Foster  &  Dicks  to . £998  0  0! 

J.  Garton  .  917  14  4 

J  Ball .  870  0  0 

Pizzev  . 833  10  0 

E.  Wilson  .  811  0  0 

G.  H.  Nash  . 799  0  0 

F.  Dupont  . 793  0  0 

Garliek  *  Horton  . 711  0  0 

W.  H.  Wheeler  .  677  0  0 

W.  G.  Coat  .  676  0  0 

Geo.  Aldred  ...  . .  669  0  0 

K.  Wildman . 653  0  0 

J.  Jackson .  659  0  0 

J.  Clements  .  649  0  0 

T.  Adams  .  613  14  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey  .  636  0  0 

E.  Rogers  . 600  0  0 

G.  Bell  .  699  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson .  695  0  0 

8.  Saunders  .  565  0  0 

J.  Mears  (accepted)  . 633  0  0 

R.  Mayo .  470  0  01 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  billiard-room,  “The 
Ferns,”  Laurel-grove,  Penge,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Parnacott,  166,  Westminster-bridge-road  : — 

Reed  (accepted)  . £144  10  0 

LONDON.— For  works  at  “Niagara  in  London,”  York- 
street,  Westminster.  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  architect,  71, 

■  Gower-street  :— 

Green . £487  0  0 

Rhodes  . ...  416  0  0 

Beasley  .  403  10  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  .  373  0  0 

LONDON,  S  W. — For  gasfltters’  and  pewterers’  work 
to  the  “Latehmere"  Hotel,  Battersea  park-road,  S.W., 
for  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect, 
49,  Yictoria-street,  Westminster,  8.W. : — 

Peicterers’  Work. 

Briggs,  Mile  End  . £231  0  0 

Sanders  &  Son,  High  Holborn .  225  0  0 

Buckley  &  Beach,  Chelsea  .  197  0  0 

Heath,  Goswell-road  (accepted) .  185  0  0 

Gasfltters'  Work. 

Buckley  &  Beach,  Chelsea  (accepted). 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  premises,  York-road, 
Lambeth,  for  Messrs.  B.  Chamberlain  &  Son  :  — 

Young  &  Lonsdale,  Herne  Hill 
(accepted) . £105  0  0 

LOWE3TOFT.  —  For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 
houses,  on  Grove  Estate,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Bell.  Mr.  George 
J.  8kipper,  architect,  Norwich  : — 

J.  Welham  (accepted)  . £1,052  0  0 


SEYENOAKS. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Sevenoaks,  for  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Thomas  Potter,  architect,  Sevenoaks  .- — 

Grubb . £305  0  0 

Durtnell .  296  0  0 

Bevan .  290  0  0 

Wiltshire  (accepted) .  287  0  0 


SEYENOAKS.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Wood  Dene.  Oakhill,  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  Sidney  Thomp¬ 
son.  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  architect,  Sevenoaks 

Durtnell . £325  0  0 

Bevan  .  300  0  0 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  .  299  0  0 


WEST  HAM. — For  alterations  to  the  “  British  Lion  *’ 
public-house,  for  Mr.  Hutcheson.  Mr.  T.  W.  Fletcher, 
architect : — 

Alterations.  Pewtering. 

Burgess  &  Atgar . £134  0  0  . £31  10  0 

Toole  .  132  0  0  30  0  0 

Alexander  . .  106  0  0  34  15  0 

Robey . .  98  10  0  32  0  0 


WORTHING. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises  at 
Worthing,  Sussex,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones,' architect, 
62,  Bedford-row : — 

Morter . £5,067  0  0 

Rider  . .  1,988  0  0 

Inkpen  A  Sons .  4,92-4  0  0 

J  as.  Smith  &  80ns  .  4,837  0  0 

Parsons  .  4,500  0  0 

Chappell  (accepted) .  4,419  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepay  mg  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  reoeiving  “  The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning’s  poet. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Prepaid.  To  all  part*  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  H 
Zealand,  J6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  30b.  h 
annum.  Remittance*  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRININ 
PnhlUhar.  TCo.  «g.  Catherlne-Btreet.  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COBSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWI 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN.  Ij 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUN: 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limitet 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quarni 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


- jquaraj 

is  known  as  the  “Weath 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  vi , 
crystalline  nature,  and  1 , 
donbtedly  one  of  the  m 
v  durable  Btones  in  England. 
THE  f  Is  of  the  same  crrstalh 

BRAMBLEDITOH  5  »*nne  .■  thj  Chelyoot  Bto« 

QrrrvNTm  /  but  “ner  ln  texture,  and  mu 

o  l  UJN  hi .  v.  suitable  for  flnemoulded  wo* 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  i 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  J 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Ady 


HAM  HILL  STONE 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special! 

invit.od  t.n  tbo  cl ,  1  *- O K > K f T-r  n  .-I  l.nnnAIF..I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


II.  C.  (shall  have  attention).— W.  *  Co.  (too  late).— II.  N.'  (too  iatc). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  andgivingaddresses. 
Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


iblie  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  mutters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


HOWARD  &  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  la.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-ineh  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Arohitraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wronght-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  color 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  frei 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  J 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ady 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landing 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wer 
YERY  HARD,  and  NEYER  WEARS  8LIPPER! 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CHEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.Y 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia- 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehom 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  miln 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADV; 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  f 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ady 


DRY 


MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAS 

&O. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOOD 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  an 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.'S 


OBB8 


PATENT 


&  CO.  LIMITED, 
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Oner  the  Scottish  Border. 

have  all  heard 
stirring  tales  of 
Border  warfare ; 
Border  minstrelsy 
has  charmed  our 
boyish  ears ;  the 
veil  of  romance 
which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  cast 
over  the  scenes  of 
lillage  and  rapine  enacted  for  centuries  in 
he  Border  counties  has  invested  them  with  a 
ascination  which  has  outlived  many  modern 
hree  volumes.  To  us,  indeed,  these  tales 
nay  have  seemed  little  more  than  visions, 
hough  suggested  by  real  events  perhaps  ;  but 
he  real  events  were  too  far  away  in  the  past 
0  excite  any  desire  of  grasping  their  actual 
ignificance,  and  the  whole  series  shone  bright 
)ut  ill-defined  through  the  glowing  atmo- 
phere  conjured  up  by  the  romancer.  But  a 
risit  to  the  country  where  they  occurred,  an 
examination  of  the  castles  in  which  the  actors 
ived,  brings  home  to  the  imagination  the 
■eality  of  the  deeds  and  the  characteristics 
>f  the  doers. 

The  castles,  or  Peel-towers,  as  they  are 
tailed,  of  the  Border,  are  distinct  from  any- 
hing  south  of  that  indefinite  tract,  unless  it 
aay  be  a  Norman  keep.  Now  a  Norman 
ceep  is  a  thing  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  the 
laily  life  that  went  on  within  its  walls 
appeals  to  but  few.  The  records  are  scanty, 
nd  known  to  hardly  any  besides  Dr.  Dryas- 
.ust,  whose  manner  of  imparting  information 
3  not  popular.  If  we  go  to  the  Bayeux 
.’apestry  the  curious  figures  there  delineated 
eem  to  have  but  little  in  common  with  us  of 
he  nineteenth  century.  But  imagine  a  Norman 
;eep  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after  i 
ohn  Thorpe  was  dead,  and  inhabited  by  the 
ontemporaries  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  you  find 
he  task  of  peopling  it  with  inmates  a  little 
jss  difficult.  It  is  true  that  the  simplest 
ype  of  a  Peel-tower  was  not  very  much  in 
se  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  all 
ssential  features  the  convenience  and  accom¬ 
modation  that  suited  William  the  Conqueror's 
illowers  were  sufficient  for  the  borderers  till 
f  ter  James  I.  came  to  the  throne. 

In  case  we  should  be  too  much  inclined  to 
old  the  wild  deeds  related  of  this  part  of 
tie  world  to  be  little  besides  the  raw  mate- 
ial  of  the  novelist,  let  us  hear  what  a  grave 
/riter  had  to  say  some  four  years  after  the 


crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
under  James  I. 

Camden,  in  his  “  Britannia  ”  (1607),  says  of 
his  design  of  dealing  with  Scotland  : — “  For 
this,  I  assure  myself  of  pardon,  both  from 
the  good  nature  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  in  regard  of  the  extraordinary  happiness 
of  our  times,  when,  by  Divine  providence, 
that  is  fallen  into  our  hands,  which  we  durst 
hardly  hope  for,  and  which  our  ancestors  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  wished  to  see,  namely, 
that  Britain,  which  for  so  many  ages  had 
been  divided  in  itself,  and  been  a  kind  of  un¬ 
sociable  island,  should  (like  one  uniform  city) 
be  joined  in  one  entire  body,  under  one  most 
august  monarch,  the  founder  of  an  everlasting 
peace.  Who,  being  through  the  propitious 
goodness  of  Almighty  God,  appointed,  and 
born,  and  preserved,  for  the  common  good  of 
both  nations,  and  a  prince  of  singular  wisdom, 
and  fatherly  affection  to  his  subjects  ;  doth 
so  cut  off  all  occasions  of  fear,  hope,  revenge, 
and  complaint,  that  the  fatal  discord,  which 
hath  so  long  engaged  these  nations,  otherwise 
invincible,  in  mutual  wars,  is  now  stifled,  and 
suppressed  for  ever,  and  concord  exceedingly 
rejoices,  and  even  triumphs,  because,  as  the 
poet  sings : — 

Jam  cuncti  gens  una  sum  us. 

Now  all  one  nation,  we’re  united  fast. 

To  which  we  answer  by  way  of  chorus. 

- Et  simus  in  levum. 

And  may  that  union  for  ever  last.” 

Further  on,  in  enumerating  the  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  country,  he  divides  them  into 
Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  and  adds,  “  out 
of  this  division  I  exclude  the  Borderers, 
because  they,  by  the  blessed  and  happy  union, 
enjoying  the  sunshine  of  peace  on  every  side, 
are  to  be  look’d  on  as  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  (being  sufficiently 
tired  with  war)  begin  to  grow  acquainted 
with  and  to  have  an  inclination  to  peace.” 

The  worthy  Camden,  therefore,  had  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  feuds  that  abounded  in  the  Border 
country ;  and  in  a  casual  manner  he  constantly 
recurs  to  this  subject,  his  remarks  being  all 
the  more  striking  because  not  intended  to 
enforce  this  point.  In  dealing  with  “Teifi- 
dale,”  or  Teviotdale,  he  says,  “  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  warlike  people,  who  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  encounters  between  the  Scots  and 
English  in  former  ages,  are  always  very  ready 
for  service  and  sudden  invasion.”  In 
Liddesdale,  again,  he  says,  “  Hard  by  is 
Brakensey,  [better  known  to  modern  ears  as 
Branksome,  the  scene  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  Last 


Minstrel  ’]  the  seat  of  the  warlike  family  of 
Bucleugh,  sir-named  Scot ;  with  many  little 
forts  of  military  men,  up  and  down  the 
country.” 

It  is  these  “  little  forts  of  military  men  ” 
which  we  are  now  about  to  visit.  And  first 
let  us  go  to  Smailholm,  lying  midway  between 
Kelso  and  Melrose.  Here  we  have  the  wants 
of  man  supplied  in  about  as  bare  a  manner 
as  is  possible.  The  Tower  stands  on  an 
abrupt  mass  of  rock  precipitous  on  all 
sides  but  one,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  a 
thick  wall,  through  which  the  enclosure  was 


entered  (see  sketch).  The  enclosure  was  about 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  stable-yard,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  the  flat  top  of  the  rock,  the 
remainder  being  taken  up  by  the  tower  itself. 
That  was  the  whole  of  the  homestead, — the 
tower  and  the  yard.  If  there  were  any  out¬ 
buildings  in  the  yard,  they  were  insignificant, 
and  only  meant  for  cattle.  The  tower  was 
the  home  of  the  chief,  and  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  his  home  till  comparatively 
modern  times,  an  inspection  of  its  bare  inte¬ 
rior  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  difference 
that  existed  between  the  civilisation  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
the  Crowns. 

The  tower  contains  four  apartments,  one 
above  another,  about  25  ft.  long  by  17  ft. 
wide,  access  from  one  to  the  other  being 
obtained  by  a  circular  stone  staircase  in  one 
corner.  The  lowest  room  was  a  store-place, 
with  a  loft  in  the  upper  part,  whither  the 
servants  probably  climbed  to  seek  such 
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repose  as  they  might.  This  cellar  was 
vaulted,  with  a  plain  barrel  vault,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  room  over,  which  was  the 
hall.  Over  this  hall  were  two  other  floors  of 
wood,  the  uppermost  of  which  communicated 
with  the  battlements.  Only  the  three  upper 
rooms  had  fireplaces.  The  cellar  had  a  narrow 
window,  the  other  rooms  had  windows  some¬ 
what  larger,  but  still  small,  and  provided 
with  stone  seats  on  each  side  of  the  recess 
formed  in  the  thick  walls.  The  hall  and  the 
room  over  had  each  a  latrine  leading  out  of 
one  corner,  and  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  A  few  recesses  by  way  of  cupboards — 
and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  lord  of 
Smailholm,  his  lady,  and  the  household. 
Anything  more  bare  could  hardly  be  ima¬ 
gined,  and,  when  we  remember  that  such  an 
eyrie  was  the  Scotch  representative  of  our 
Elizabethan  manor-houses,  we  can  easily 
appreciate  the  benefits  that  sprang  from  the 
union,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
it  ultimately  brought  about.  Smailholm  was 
the  scene  of  Scott’s  ballad,  “  The  Eve  of 
St.  John,”  but  the  “  chamber  to  the  east,”  the 
abode  of  the  priest,  is  a  poetic  licence,  and  so, 
too,  is  the  “  chamber  fair,”  where  the  lady 
slept,  unless  it  were  plentifully  hung  with 
arras  to  hide  its  present  desolate  appearance. 

The  exact  date  of  Smailholm  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  Messrs.  McGibbon  and  Ross 
class  it  among  examples  subsequent  to  1541 
in  their  excellent  book  on  “The  Castellated 
and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland.’ 
At  Amisfield,  however,  in  Nithsdale,  there 
is  the  date  1600,  together  with  the  arms 
of  the  owners  and  the  initials  of  one  of 
them.  This,  if  not  the  actual  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  tower,  shows  at  least  that  at 
that  time  it  was  the  home  of  the  family,  and 
embellished  as  such. 

This  home  of  a  Scotch  laird  in  1600,  though 
more  ornate  than  Smailholm,  is  no  larger, 
and  contains  but  little  better  accommo¬ 
dation.  It  has  the  vaulted  cellar,  the  hall 
over  it,  and  two  more  rooms  again  over  that. 
There  are  signs  of  a  recess  in  the  hall  having 
been  partitioned  off  into  a  separate  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and,  on  the  top  floor,  three  of  the  angle 
turrets  form  three  very  small  rooms ;  but 
with  these  doubtful  exceptions  there  is  no 
more  attempt  at  privacy  than  there  had  been 
in  England  five  centuries  earlier.  At  Amis¬ 
field  there  is  no  battlement-walk  as  at  Smail¬ 
holm,  but  there  is  a  picturesque  watch-tower 
carried  up  three  storeys  higher  than  the  top 
main  floor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
such  strongholds  were  compelled  by  a  neces- 
sity  which  they  could  not  withstand  to 
sacrifice  comfort  to  security.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  need 
for  a  safe  home  compelled  them  to  adhere  to 
the  old  and  tried  arrangements,  instead  of 
adopting  the  ideas  of  comfort  which  some  of 
their  countrymen  had  accepted,  and  which  no 
squire  in  the  southern  kingdom  would  have 
consented  to  forego.  It  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  one  in  the  seventeenth  century 
would  have  neglected  the  refinements  of  the 
age,  had  they  been  in  a  position  to  have 
availed  themselves  of  them. 

Smailholm  and  Amisfield  are  examples  of 
the  small  and  simple  Peel;  but  there  were 
others  of  the  same  general  type,  but  with 
more  conveniences  introduced.  Such  are 
Gomlongon  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Elphinstone 
in  Midlothian. 

They  are  both  considerably  earlier  than  the 
other  two,  which  shows  that  the  latter  were 
not  built  in  so  plain  a  manner  for  want  of 
existing  examples  to  follow.  Comlongon  has 
the  usual  number  of  floors :  the  vaulted 
cellar,  with  a  loft  in  it;  and  the  hall, 
and  two  rooms  over  it,  all  about  30  ft.  by 
in  ff  i  Jerei?  the  walls,  which  are  from 
1U  tt.  to  13  ft.  in  thickness,  are  contrived 
numerous  little  chambers,  without  any  fire¬ 
places  it  is  true,  but  still  separated  from  the 
main  rooms.  The  latrines  open  from  some  of 
these  instead  of  from  the  hall ;  there  is  a 
separate  kitchen,  though  it  is  very  small ;  and 
the  battlements  have  covered  guard-rooms, 
one  of  Avhich  has  a  fireplace.  There  is, 


throughout  the  place,  a  certain  striving  after 
ornament ;  the  fireplace  and  almonry  in  the 
hall  have  an  unusual  amount  of  work  lavished 
upon  them,  and  many  of  the  floor  corbels  are 
carved  with  coats-of-arms.  In  addition  to 
the  main  staircase  reaching  from  top  to 
bottom,  there  is  a  second  leading  from  the 
hail  to  the  cellar.  The  windows  and  window- 
seats  are  somewhat  larger  (see  sketch),  and 


altogether  we  have  here  quite  a  superior  tene¬ 
ment.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is 
the  dungeon.  It  is  contrived  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall,  and  is  some  18  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high.  The  only  access  is 
through  a  manhole  in  the  barrel  vault;  there 
is  no  window,  and  the  only  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  an  opening  at  one 
end,  which  found  a  devious  way  into  the  open 
air.  The  fate  of  any  one  consigned  to  this 
place  was  hardly  to  be  envied. 

Elphinstone  Castle  is  even  more  elaborate. 
Each  floor  is  about  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thick  stoDe  walls.  Over  the 
vaulted  cellar  and  loft  is  the  main  hall,  a 
high  vaulted  room,  and  o\’er  this  is  a  floor 
divided  into  two  in  its  length ;  while  over  this 
again  was  another  floor,  giving  access  to  the 
battlements.  The  thick  walls  are  riddled 
with  little  chambers,  some  leading  direct 
from  the  main  rooms,  others  contrived  as 
mezzanines  off  the  stairs.  There  are  more 
stairs,  too.  Some,  of  small  diameter,  lead 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  to  the  wall  chambers 
already  mentioned;  while  one,  as  much  as 
8  ft.  in  diameter,  commences  at  the  great 
hall,  and  leads  direct  to  the  battlements.  By 
this  means  the  men-at-arms  were  able  to  pass 
between  their  two  places  of  chief  resort  with¬ 
out  going  near  to  any  of  the  private  apart¬ 
ments.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  separate  kitchen, 
but  there  is  no  such  dismal  dungeon  as  at 
Comlongon,  though,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
numerous  wall-chambers  would  often  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Distrust  of  both  friend  and  foe  governed 
the  arrangements  of  these  “  little  forts  of 
military  men.”  The  contrivances  against 
the  foe  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  thick 
walls,  the  uninflammable  A'aulting,  the  small 
windows,  the  well-guarded  external  doors, 
some  of  which  were  on  the  second  floor  and 
reached  only  by  ladders  (in  which  case  the 
doorway  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  stair¬ 
case  to  it  would  be  blocked  during  an  attack 
by  anything  that  could  be  spared)  —  all 
these  are  .  patent  enough.  But  against 
friends  curious  precautions  were  sometimes 
taken.  Here  at  Elphinstone  is  a  kind  of  spy¬ 
hole  contrived  through  the  flue  of  the  great 
hall,  to  overlook  that  apartment  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  a  little  chamber  approached 
only  by  a  private  stair.  In  another  castle  an 
opening  has  been  contrived  leading  from  a 
recessed  window,  where  the  unsuspecting 
members  of  the  household  would  retire  for 
private  conclave,  to  a  chamber  in  the  wall 
accessible  only  to  the  owner,  and  where, 
quite  unsuspected,  he  could  hear  everything 
that  was  said. 

These  examples  are  only  four  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  abound  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
W  ith  all  the  rudeness  of  manners  which  their 


arrangements  imply,  they  were  the  homes  of 
chieftains  from  whom  some  of  the  best  of  the- 
Scotch  families  are  descended,  and,  which  is- 
the  most  striking  reflection,  they  were  deli¬ 
berately  adopted  as  the  only  safe  residences 
at  a  time  when  every  English  village  had  its 
new  or  modernised  manor-house,  in  which  all 
thoughts  of  defensive  arrangements  had  been 
abandoned,  and  in  which  the  increasing  com¬ 
fort  of  the  times  had  multiplied  apartments, 
had  given  them  wide  and  handsome  fire¬ 
places,  and,  above  all,  had  let  in  floods  of 
daylight  upon  their  carefully-designed  and 
elaborately- wrought  ornament. 


NOTES. 


E  are  glad  to  observe,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  munificent  gift 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  Sir 
E.  Guinness  for  the  purpose  of 


building  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  London- 
and  Dublin,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  decisive 
intention  to  administer  the  fund  on  the  only 
principle  on  which  it  is  of  any  real  use  to- 
administer  such  a  gift,  viz. :  for  the  provision 
of  buildings  on  an  economic  basis.  The  Pea¬ 
body  Fund,  owing  to  the  ignoring  of  this 
wholesome  principle,  has  been,  in  our  opinion, 
a  conspicuous  failure  in  regard  to  the  real 
object  originally  professed.  It  has  not 
provided  houses  suitable  to  the  very  poor,. 
and  it  has  not  established  any,  as  far  as  we 
have  heard,  on  a  really  remunerative  basis- 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
are  very  great.  We  can  only  trust  that  the 
trustees  of  the  new  fund  will  not  find  them  in¬ 
superable.  A  daily  paper  exhorts  them  to 
consider  architectural  beauty  in  the  build¬ 
ings  erected.  We  quite  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  of  the  recommendation,  but  we  fear 
that  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  The- 
problem  is  to  produce  a  wholesome  dwelling- 
of  sound  construction,  so  cheaply  as  to  let  at 
the  rents  which  the  lowest  class  who  pay  any 
rent  at  all  are  now  paying,  and  to  yield  a  fair 
profit  to  the  administration.  This  has  never 
really  been  accomplished  yet.  A  difficulty  of 
another  kind  exists  in  the  habits  of  the 
class  themselves  who  are  intended  to 
be  benefited.  They  must  be  kept  under 
rules  and  regulations,  or  they  will  ruin 
the  property :  and  such  is  the  dislike 
of  the  lower  classes  to  regulation,  that 
many  of  them  would  prefer  to  live  in  a  hovel 
as  they  please,  to  living  in  a  cleau  house- 
under  supervision.  “  Go  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come 
will  perhaps  be  the  practical  upshot  of 
the  scheme.  They  will  be  at  least  be  nearer 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  clean  and  decent 
houses  than  they  can  well  be  in  dirty  and- 
unsanitary  houses ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
generation,  at  all  events,  may  have  learned, 
the  lesson  which  will  have  to  be  forced  upon 
the  poor  of  tho  present  generation. 


A  LARGE  party  of  engineers  and  archi¬ 
tects  met  at  the  South  Kensington  \ 


Museum  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  inspect  Mr.. 
Yinning’s  high-pressure  fire-hydrant  system 
which  is  installed  there,  and  to  which  we 
have  before  referred.  This  is  a  system,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  large  building  in  which  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  “fire-risk”' 
justify  the  necessary  expenditure,*  for  keeping 
always  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  the  power 
of  throwing  a  jet  of  water  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  by  air-pressure  derived  from 
storage  of  compressed  air.  On  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan  and  section,  B  represent  fourteen 
wrought-iron  cylinders  each  14  ft.  long  and 
12  in.  diameter,  connected  by  tubing  so  as  to- 
be  practically  one  vessel,  and  filled  with  air 
at  a  pressure  of  3o01b.  to  the  square  inch. 
From  the  bottom  tier  of  cylinders  a  pipe  (D) 
is  carried  upwards  to  a  pressure-lever  and 


*  In  regard  to  coat,  Mr.  ATnning  writes  : — “The  cost  of 
an  installation  identically  the  same  as  that  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  would  be  from,  Bay,  450/.  to  660/.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  structural  conditions.  This  would  be  often  modified 
and  considerably  reduced— (1)  where  buildings  were  of5 
much  less  elevation;  (2)  where  the  apparatus  can  be  puti 
on  the  roof.” 
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pressure-gauge  board  fixed  against  the  wall  in 
the  roadway  above.  Here  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
tained  by  a  check-valve  within  the  valve  box, 
above  which  a  pressure-gauge  shows  the 
maintenance  of  the  pressure  at  the  required 
360  lbs.  From  this  the  pipe  is  contmued 
to  a  regulating  and  reducing  valve,  and 
from  thence  is  carried  downward  to  the  top  of 
the  water-tank,  at  its  junction  to  which  is 
fitted  a  weighted  safety-valve  and  a  small 
float-ball  valve  (I),  which  permits  the  air  to 
pass  upwards  through  it  when  the  tank  is 
being  filled  with  water,  but  closes  by  floatation 
when  full.  At  the  base  of  the  water-tank, 
a  similar  float-ball  valve  (K)  falls  when  all  the 
water  is  discharged,  and  prevents  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  from  entering  the  fire  mains.  On 
the  pressure  lever  being  pulled  downwards, 
the  valve  is  opened  and  the  compressed 
air  passes  through  the  regulating  and  reduc¬ 
ing  valve,  and  downwards  on  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  which  is  then — on  the 
opening  of  any  of  the  fire-cocks  all  over  the 
building — delivered  from  the  high  pressure 


Section. 

tank  (A)  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  Museum  has,  at  instant  command, 
at  its  highest  point — an  elevation  of  110  ft. 
from  the  ground  level — about  120  ft.  head  or 
51  lbs.  pressure  instead  of  the  present  head  of 
20  ft.  or  8  lbs.  pressure,  and  this  entirely  free 
from  the  risk  of  any  temporary  failure  of  the 
external  public  supply.  The  air-cylinders  are 
charged  to  the  necessary  pressure  of  350  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  by  means  of  a  number  of  steel 
bottles  or  tubes,  of  portable  shape  and  weight, 
containing  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  These  bottles  are 
delivered  by  the  patentee,  and  removed  after 
charging  the  cylinders — a  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  a  very  convenient  method 
of  charging  the  air-cylinders,  where  it  is  not 
found  convenient  to  provide  an  air-pump 
and  the  necessary  power  for  driving  it ; 
which  would  usually  be  a  one  to  three 
horse  -  power  engine,  or  its  equivalent 
in  manual,  water,  or  other  power.  The 
tank  contains  sufficient  water  to  supply  a 
hose  with  a  £  nozzle  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
doing  the  work  of  a  fire  engine  until  the 
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engines  can  be  got  to  the  spot,  and  affording 
the  means  of  contending  instantly  with  the 
first  outbreak  of  a  fire,  without  having  to 
trust  to  the  necessarily  varying  and  often 
quite  inadequate  head  of  pressure  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  water-mains.  The  exhibition  of  the 
action  of  the  hose  under  the  air  pressure  was 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  showed  that  here 
was  a  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
custodian  of  the  building  equivalent  to  a 
powerful  fire  engine  on  the  spot  and  always 
in  gear.  We  expressed  some  doubt  on  a 
former  occasion  as  to  whether  the  stored 
compressed-air  power  could  be  trusted  for 
an  indefinite  period;  but  with  care  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  containers  it  seems  quite 
possible  to  secure  practical  freedom  from 
leakage,  and  the  pressure-gauge,  at  all  events, 
shows  at  anytime  if  the  pressure  is  declining. 
It  would  be  of  course  advisable  to  test  the 
working  once  in  six  months  or  so,  to  see  that 
all  is  right ;  but  there  is  nothing  about  the 
apparatus  that  is  at  all  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 


fTfHE  scheme  for  a  ship-canal  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde  has  during  the  past 
two  months  continued  to  be  somewhat  dili¬ 
gently  canvassed  on  a  local  footing,  with 
Edinburgh  as  the  headquarters  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  progress  looked  for,  and  some 
time  ago  prospectively  announced  as  within 
view,  has  not  been  realised.  No  application 
will  be  made  during  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Glasgow,  upon  whose  advancement 
the  cutting  of  such  a  canal  would  exert  an 
influence  of  the  greatest  importance,  has 
been,  or  seemed  to  be,  singularly  apathetic 
during  the  discussion  of  the  question ; 
but  there  may  be  cause  for  this,  so 
far  as  the  Town  Council  and  the  Clyde 
Trust  are  concerned.  If  the  canal  were  cut 
at  the  narrowest  crossing,  about  fifteen  miles 
of  the  already  canalised  Clyde  would  be  used 
by  the  through  navigation,  and  sailing  powers 
to  that  end  taken  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
A  full  rate  of  tonnage  dues  charged  for  this 
accommodation  might  be,  and  very  likely 
would  be,  fatal  to  the  financial  success  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  an  agreement  on  liberal 
terms  previously  concluded  with  the  Clyde 
Conservators  is  therefore  a  necessity.  In  a 
matter  calculated  to  confer  benefit  on  them  from 
almost  every  conceivable  quarter,  the  latter 
might  well  be  not  only  generous,  but  eager ; 
but  perhaps  they  calculate  that  by  affecting 
indifference  now  they  may  drive  the  harder  a 
bargain  when  the?  time  for  bargaining  arrives. 
Probably  to  hold  this  tendency  in  check  the 
promoters  have  meanwhile  been  talking  of 
the  old  suggestion  of  a  roundabout  route  via 
Loch  Lomond,— of  more  than  double  the 
length,  and  involving  a  deepening  of  the 
Forth  at  one  point,  and  passing  it  by  syphon 
under  the  canal  at  another;  also  dealing  with 
the  River  Endrick  in  a  similar  way,  and  tun¬ 
nelling  mast-high  for  some  miles  ' under  two 
lofty  ridges  of  hills,  bub  making  no  use  of  the 
deepened  Clyde,  and  keeping  Glasgow  at  a 
distance.  It  is  not  likely  that  Glasgow  will 
be  seriously  frightened  at  this ;  but  it  may 
bring  about  what  is  desirable,  if  the  canal,  on 
a  reasonable  route  and  scale,  is  ever  to  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  assumption  by  the 
western  city  of  the  leading  place  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  abandonment  of  its  present 
position  of  mere  watcher. 


A  LETTER  has  just  been  addressed  to  the 
Railway  Companies’  Association  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  pointing  out  the  desirability 
of  giving  earlier  notice  of  intended  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  passenger  train  service.  This 
action  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequel 
to  the  chorus  of  complaints  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  this  subject,  led  by 
the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  It  is  probable 
that  the  remonstrance  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  have  far  more  weight  than  the 
newspaper  appeals,  and  that  some  improve¬ 
ment  may  at  last  be  looked  for.  Time-table 
alterations  involve  far  more  work  than  the 
uninitiated  would  imagine,  but  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  in  announcing 
them  which  has  given  rise  to  this  remonstrance. 


The  Department  unearthed  a  letter  dated 
April,  1878,  in  which  it  was  promised  that 
“  the  several  companies  will  endeavour  to 
publish  any  alterations  they  may  make  in 
their  train  arrangements  at  each  station  one 
week  before  the  expiration  of  each  month, 
and  also  advertise  them  as  early  as  possible.” 
This  (as  most  persons  who  travel  frequently 
will  know  to  their  cost)  has,  apparently,  been 
found  impracticable  hitherto.  It  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  know  of  train  alterations  until 
after  they  are  an  accomplished  fact,  and  very 
seldom,  indeed,  “  one  week  before.”  The 
Board  of  Trade  only  ask  the  companies  to 
give  the  desired  publicity  to  these  changes  “a. 
reasonable  time  before  they  come  into  force.” 
The  least  the  latter  can  do  is  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  of  1878,  and  we  hope  we  may 
soon  find  “Bradshaw”  on  the  bookstalls 
several  days  before  the  first  of  the  month. 


Y^HE  hear  that  the  Caledonian  Railway 
’  *  propose  to  apply  for  power  to  construct 
an  underground  railway  from  the  station  at 
Lothian-road,  Edinburgh,  through  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  proposed  new  railway  would 
leave  the  present  terminus  on  the  north  side 
of  the  station  at  a  level  of  12  ft.  below  the 
existing  platform.  Crossing  Lothian-road,  it 
would  run  under  Princes-street  near  to  the 
Gardens,  with  a  station  at  the  east  end  of  the 
street,  proceeding  under  Waterloo  -  place, 
Regent-road,  and  Royal-terrace  to  Greenside, 
from  whence  it  would  run  in  the  open  to  the 
foot  of  Leith-walk.  At  this  point  the  line 
would  fork,  one  branch  running  to  the  new 
docks  at  Leith,  and  the  other  to  the  existing 
Caledonian  railway  near  Granton-road,  thus 
completing  the  circle.  The  scheme  involves 
the  erection  of  a  new  station  at  Lothian- 
road,  that  at  present  in  use  being  a  temporary 
wooden  structure  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 


rpiiE  Military  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  has 
J-  given  rise  to  a  desire  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Armoury  for  Scotland.  It  is 
thought  that  the  newly-restored  Parliament 
House  in  the  Castle  would  form  a  suitable 
habitation  for  the  collection.  Besides  the 
arms  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  there  are  said  to  be  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  armour  scattered  throughout 
Scotland  which  the  owners  might  be  induced 
to  add  to  a  national  collection,  and  the 
armoury  at  the  Tower,  which  is  overcrowded, 
could  easily  spare  others  which  are  stored 
there. 


TN  our  article  on  “Concrete  Floors ,r 
J-  (October  26),  referring  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  F. 
Caws,  we  referred  to  a  concrete  floor  given 
by  Mr.  Caws  as  the  largest  he  had  yet 
attempted  to  construct,  being  30  ft.  by  19  by 
7  in.  thick,  but  which  was  then  still  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction.  We  referred  to  it  as 
having  a  dangerously  small  factor  of  safety. 
Mr.  Caws  now  sends  us  further  particulars  as 
to  this  floor,  of  which  the  centres  have  been 
struck  after  having  stood  for  three  months. 
The  size  of  the  slab  of  which  the  centres  have 
just  been  struck  is,  it  appears,  26£  ft.  by 
19£  ft.,  but  by  the  process  of  corbelling  round 
the  edges  (i.e.,  casting  the  concrete  round  the 
edge  in  a  corbel  section),  the  bearing  of  the 
thin  portion  of  the  slab  is  practically  reduced 
to  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  admixture  was  one  of 
best  old  cement  to  four  of  hard  broken  brick 
aggregate.  The  centering  was  24  in.  plank- 
ing  supported  in  a  perfectly  firm"  manner  on 
joists  and  posts.  Over  the  centering  a  film 
of  plaster  was  spread,  so  as  to  make  a  fair 
surface  for  finishing  the  ceiling.  Over  the 
plaster  a  grout  of  pure  cement  was  spread  as  a 
guarantee  against  air  holes  appearing  in  the 
finished  ceiling  surface.  Upon  the  wet  grout 
the  concrete  was  cast  about  54  in.  thick  with 
the  aggregate  broken  not  larger  than  a’ hen’s 
egg.  Finally,  the  finishing  layer,  1*  in  thick, 
was  laid,  formed  of  cement  with  very  fine 
broken  brick  or  granite  chips.  “  Immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  centering,”  Mr.  Caws 
writes,  “we  fitted  a  rod  vertically  tight 
between  ceiling  and  floor.  The  rod  is  14  ft. 
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long,  and  a  lateral  deflection  of  2  in.  would 
show  vertical  deflection  of  Ty  in.  in  the 
centre  of  the  slab.  The  rod  has  deflected 
barely  £  in.  laterally,  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  slab  has  deflected  vertically  about 
the  thickness  of  a  well-worn  sixpence. 
On  the  top  of  this  slab  there  is  a  -|-brick 
partition  wall,  built  about  12  ft.  high,  with 
no  support  except  that  of  the  slab.  There 
are  also  the  props  of  the  centering  supporting 
the  slab  of  the  next  floor  above.”  The 
brick  wall  and  the  scaffold  posts  do  not  however 
represent  quite  what  may  be  called  loading  a 
floor.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have 
details  of  a  test  load  with  figures  given,  and 
the  effect  on  the  floor  noted. 


DR.  PAGE’S  report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  *  (September  30)  on  an 
epidemic  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  Houghton-le-Spring  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  is  very  instructive  in  regard 
to  the  unsuspected  methods  in  which  water- 
supply  may  be  polluted,  and  the  patient 
thoroughness  of  investigation  often  required 
to  arrived  at  th e  fons  et  origo  mali.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  district  convinced  the  reporter 
that  defective  drainage  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  disease ;  one  or  two  other  possible  causes 
(milk-supply,  for  instance)  were  dismissed, 
and  water-supply  seemed  to  be  the  only 
possible  cause  left  to  speculate  upon ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  obvious  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  water-supply  to  account  for 
this.  The  following  sentences  extracted 
from  the  report  give  the  points  of  the 
story : — 

“  The  Herrington  supply  is  pumped  from  a  well 
or  ‘staple’  sunk  to  a  depth  of  330  ft.  into  sand¬ 
stone  strata  of  the  coal  measures,  into  a  service- 
reservoir  holding  30,000  gallons,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  by  gravitation.  This  well,  which  was 
sunk  some  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  special  purpose 
of  the  water-supply  of  this  district,  is  above  the 
level  of  the  colliery  workings,  and  has  no  com¬ 
munication  with  them.  For  the  first  72  ft.  it  passes 
through  clay  with  sand  partings  or  seams  ;  for  the 
next  15  ft.  through  limestone  marl  ;  and  for  the 
remaining  distance  through  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shale.  The  sides  of  the  well  are  lined  with  bricks 
set  in  mortar,  and  up  to  the  period  of  my  inquiry 
were  believed  to  be  impervious,  the  water  being 
described  as  entering  the  well  at  the  bottom.  .  .  . 
From  the  distribution  of  the  fever  over  the  whole 
line  of  the  particular  water-service,  including,  as 
now  shown,  its  highest  as  well  as  its  lowest  points, 
it  became  evident  that  contamination  of  this  service 
near  its  source  would  alone  explain  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  outbreak.  Although  the  early  occur¬ 
rence  of  cases  in  New  Pit-row,  as  well  as  in  Railway- 
terrace,  was  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  water  had  taken  place  in  its  passage 
through  the  service-pipes  and  thus  brought  about  a 
general  specific  contamination  of  the  supply,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  examine  the  relations  of  the 
main  and  the  sewer  where  these  were  contiguous  by 
the  side  of  the  railway.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  both  were  thoroughly  exposed  in  their  entire 
length.  As  a  result  the  sewer  was  found  to  be 
leaking  at  several  points,  but  the  water-main  was 
quite  intact,  the  joints  of  the  latter,  although  care¬ 
fully  cleansed  all  round  and  tested  for  some  time 
under  full  pressure,  showing  not  tho  slightest  sign 
of  wetness  ....  Examination  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  reservoir  and  the  well  was  next 
made.” 

This  portion  of  the  inquiry,  given  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  afforded  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  At  last  a  careful  examination 
of  the  sides  of  the  well  was  made,  and  a 
“  feeder  ”  was  discovered  to  enter  it  about 
45  ft.  below  the  ground,  issuing  from  the 
brickwork  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  gallons 
a  minute.  This  water,  taken  direct  from 
the  fissure  as  it  issued,  gave  a  different 
analysis  from  that  of  the  well-water  rising 
from  below,  and  showed  “  highly  objectionable 
features.”  Eventually  the  origin  of  con¬ 
tamination  was  found  in  the  premises  of  a 
farmhouse  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off : — 
“The  farmhouse  and  buildings  are  upon  the 
magnesian  limestone,  the  beds  of  which  dip  towards 
the  north.  Owing  to  subsidences  caused  by  the 
colliery  workings  below,  fissures  extending  to  the 
surface  exist  in  this  locality.  The  drainage  of  the 
farm-buildings,  of  a  cottage,  and  of  the  farmhouse 
itself  (in  which  latter  there  is  a  water-closet)  are 
conveyed  to  a  tank.  The  over-flow  from  this  tank 
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escapes  and  disappears  down  an  adjoining  fissure  in 
the  ground.  To  determine  whether  a  connexion 
existed  between  this  fissure  (three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  well)  at  Herrington  Hill  farm 
and  the  water  -  bearing  strata  supplying  the 
staple,’  I  suggested  that  common  salt  should  be, 
dissolved  and  thrown  down  the  fissure.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  this  effect,  and  two  tons  of  salt 
were  accordingly  thrown  down  on  May  11.  At  this 
date  the  discovery  of  the  ‘feeder’  in  the  ‘staple’ 
had  not  been  made,  and  testing  of  the  water  as 
pumped  from  the  well  did  not  give  any  conclusive 
indication  of  increase  of  chlorides.  On  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ‘  feeder  ’  a  week  later  a  clue  to  the 
excess  of  chlorides  shown  by  it  (as  compared  with 
the  body  of  water  in  the  well)  was  apparently  fur¬ 
nished,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  source  of 
the  chlorides  was  in  tho  end  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated.  From  May  24  a  series  of  daily  testings  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  chlorine  in  the  water  of  the 
reservoir  and  of  the  ‘feeder’  were  made.  The  chlorine 
in  the  water  of  the  reservoir  varied  from  2'3  to  2 '8 
grains  per  gallon,  that  in  the  ‘  feeder’  from  4 to  6 
grains  per  gallon.  On  May  29,  with  a  view  to 
placing  beyond  doubt  whether  tho  increase  of 
chlorine  thus  shown  was  due  to  the  salt  thrown 
down  the  crevice  atPIerrington  Hill,  five  tons  of  salt 
were  washed  down  the  crevice  with  a  hose-pipe 
running  for  twelve  hours,  during  which  time  it  was 
estimated  that  some  100  tons  of  water  was  dis¬ 
charged.  On  the  following  day  the  chlorine  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  water  of  the  ‘  feeder  ’  rose  to  15  grains 
per  gallon.  The  testing  was  continued  for  a  few 
days  longer,  and  on  June  5  the  chlorine  reached 
the  maximum  amount  of  24  grains  per  gallon. 
During  the  next  few  days  it  fell  again  to  the  former 
amount.  The  connexion  between  the  two  localities, 
the  farm-tank  and  the  ‘  staple,’  was  thus  conclusively 
established,  and  the  source  of  excremental  contami¬ 
nation  of  the  water-supply  demonstrated.” 


IN  a  “Note ”  last  week  we  adverted  to  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow’s  munificent  gift  of 
bis  Highgate  estate  (Fairseat)  to  the  London 
County  Council.  At  their  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day,  I2th  inst.,  Lord  Rosebery  intimated  that 
this  property  comprises  a  traditionary  home 
of  Nell  Gwynne,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  now 
demolished.  This  we  take  to  be  the  house — 
once  tenanted  by  Lord  VVestbury — and  known 
as  Lauderdale  House,  which  in  1872  Sir 
Sydney  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  for 
the  purposes  of  a  convalescent  home.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built,  circa  1660,  for  the 
Royalist,  John  Maitland,  second  Earl  and  first 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  died  in  1682.  Here, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  king  conferred  the 
earldom  of  Burford  upon  the  infant  Charles, 
the  elder  of  his  bastard  sons  by  Nell  Gwynne. 
That  son’s  descendant,  William,  ninth  Duke 
of  St.  Alban’s,  married  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Coutts,  the  banker,  of  Holly  Lodge,  hard  by. 
The  duchess,  Harriet  Mellon,  continued  to 
occupy  the  Holly  Lodge,  well  known  to  our 
generation  as  the  residence  of  the  banker’s 
granddaughter  and  heiress  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  In  a  cottage  which  for¬ 
merly  adjoined  the  grounds  of  Lauderdale 
House,  and  standing  over  against  Cromwell 
House,  lived  Andrew  Marvell.  His  home 
here  and  its  garden  are  described  in  the  late 
S.  C.  Hall’s  “  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines.” 
Close  to  these  is  the  retreat  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers  of  St.  Joseph,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Tasker,  architect,  and  dedicated 
by  Cardinal  Manning  in  1876.  The  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  retreat  have  just  been  completed. 
It  was  originally  established  here,  in  1858,  by 
the  late  Honourable  and  Reverend  George 
Spencer,  where  had  hitherto  been  a  once 
favourite  hostelry,  the  old  “  Black  Dog.”  The 
old  Cromwell  House,  distinguished  by  its  fine 
staircase,  was  restored  after  a  fire  that  broke 
out  therein  about  twenty-five  years  since.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Pro¬ 
tector  for  his  son-in-law,  General  Ireton ;  and 
had  latterly  served  as  a  convalescent  home  in 
connexion  with  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond-street.  Cromwell-avenue  has 
been  built  over  site  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
next  to  St.  J oseph’s,  is  about  to  be  converted 
into  barracks  in  connexion  with  a  new  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  London. 


TN  last  week’s  number  of  Engineering  is 
_  published  a  small  illustration  of  the 
design  which  has  been  made  by  a  certain 
Mr.  .Tudson  for  an  iron  tower  for  the 
United  States,  to  be  630  ft.  higher  than 


the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  design,  even  on 
the  small-scale  drawing  given,  serves  at  all 
events  to  show  that,  objectionable  as  the 
Eiffel  Tower  is,  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
something  far  more  ugly  as  well  as  higher. 
This  outbreak  of  tower  projects  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  fuss  made  about  the  Eiffel 
Tower;  and  America  is  just  the  quarter  of 
the  world  where  it  will  be  thought  a  kind  of 
national  duty  to  produce  a  tower  that  will 
outtop  the  French  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
England  will  be  wiser. 


WE  observe  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Liver - 
pool  Courier  that  Mr.  Dunscombe,  the 
City  Engineer  of  Liverpool,  has  declined  to 
enter  into  a  second  competition  for  the  post 
of  Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council. 
Mr.  Dunscombe  was  one  of  those  whose 
name  we  should  have  expected  to  see  among 
the  selected  six  of  the  previous  competition ; 
and  we  can  quite  understand  his  declining, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  take  a  second 
chance  of  such  selection. 


ALL  who  are  interested  in  our  great 
architectural  monuments  will  have  been 
concerned  to  learn  that  so  noble  a  church  as 
Selby  Abbey  is  in  danger  from  structural 
decay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  security  will  be 
found  before  long.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  Vicar  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter  have  no  thought  of  doing  anything  in 
the  way  of  “  restoration  ”  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  phrase  is  too  often  understood. 


IN  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Selby 
Abbey,  first  brought  up  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Poynter  in  the  Times,  that  irrepressible 
person  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  writes  to 
know  why  Mr.  Poynter  denounced  “  vandal¬ 
ism  ”  at  St.  Albans  when  neither  the  Royal 
Academy  nor  the  Institute  of  Architects  had 
protested  against  “  the  most  conspicuous  act 
of  vandalism  of  the  day,”  viz. :  the  altar 
screen  at  St.  Paul’s.  That  the  placing  of  a 
screen  in  apsidal  form  in  front  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  apse  of  the  cathedral  is  an  architectural 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude  we  are 
quite  agreed,  and  have  expressed  our 
opinion  on  the  subject,  at  all  events, 
in  the  plainest  terms :  but  Mr.  Bentinck 
should  remember  that  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner’s  architectural  design  and  detail  is 
very  different  from  that  with  which  St. 
Albans  is  defaced ;  the  cases  can  hardly  be 
called  parallel,  though  perhaps  the  designers 
of  the  St.  Paul’s  screen  are  in  one  sense  the 
greater  sinners,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to 
have  known  better,  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  Why 
the  Royal  Academy  has  never  protested 
against  this  ill-devised  intrusion  on  Wren’s 
plan  we  know  not ;  but  why  the  Institute 
has  not  we  can  understand  very  well.  We 
believe  Mr.  Bentinck  himself  wished 
to  read  a  paper  at  the  Institute  denouncing 
the  St.  Paul’s  screen  and  its  authors.  Now 
inasmuch  as  the  architects  who  designed  the 
screen  are  not  members  of  the  Institute,  to 
have  admitted  an  amateur  to  make  a  formal 
attack  upon  them  under  the  wing  of  the 
Institute  would  have  been  in  the  very  worst 
taste,  and  would  probably  have  given  rise  to 
serious  misconception. 


Tlie  New  Government  Buildings  at 
Christiania. — Twenty-seven  designs  were  sent 
in  for  the  new  Government  buildings  at 
Christiania,  and  the  awarding  committee  has, 
by  six  to  four  votes,  decided  upon  giving  the 
first  prize  to  Herr  S.  Letzow,  architect,  of 
Christiania.  Four  other  prizes  have  also  been 
awarded.  However,  the  committee  considers 
that  none  of  the  designs  are  acceptable  for 
execution  in  their  present  form. 

The  Norwegian  Wooden  Villa  Industry 
— In  consequence  of  the  attractive  show  of  the 
exporters  of  wooden  villas  at  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition,  numerous  orders  for  similar  structures 
have  been  received  from  southern  Europe,  in 
addition  to  which  all  these  exhibits  have  been 
sold. 
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SOME  SOURCES  OF  EXPRESSION  IN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

“  Had  you  been,  in  fine,  anything  else  in  the  world  but 
architectural  designers,  you  might  have  been  of  some  use 
and  good  to  people.” — “  Two  Paths,”  p.  148. 

This  is  a  fortunate  time  for  the  arts  in 
Britain, — if  for  each  art  to  be  put  upon  its 
defence,  and  to  be  expected  to  carry  its  own 
•warranty  of  worth,  if  for  each  artist  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  strive  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
•his  own  special  line  of  work,  be  fortunate. 
•But,  fortunate  or  not,  these  conditions  attend 
the  pursuit  of  art  nowadays,  and  mark  the 
temper  of  scrutiny  which  sprang  into  existence 
•with  the  overthrow  of  tradition  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Before  this  event  art  was 
of  tranquil  mood  and  peaceful  growth,  and, 
since  Mother  Eve  span  her  pretty  primeval 
fancies,  or  Tubal  Cain  tinkered  brass  at  his  tent- 
door,  had  run  on  in  much  the  same  grooves, 
with  a  grand  human  indifference  to  the 
•canons  of  taste  pigeon-holed  by  our  modern  art 
grammarians. 

There  was  no  scrutiny  before  this  breach  with 
tradition,  for  there  were  no  critics ;  there  was 
no  anxiety,  no  annual  fingering  of  the  nation’s 
art-pulse,  for  there  was  no  malady  to  combat, 
only,  shall  we  say,  a  little  languor  had  seized 
the  aged  Titan  as  he  rested  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
where  he  came  to  his  untimely  end.  But  with 
the  close  of  the  great  chapter  of  traditional  art 
everything  changed,— the  age  of  peace  was  gone, 
and  an  age  of  revolution  was  inaugurated  whose 
•effects  are  upon  us  to  this  day.  Hence  our 
shiftiness,  hence  the  much-ado  and  vague  unrest 
of  ardent  minds  that  are  for  ever  analysing  the 
inner  springs  of  art-life,  looking  into  first 
principles,  putting  venerable  things  to  the  test 
that  have  passed  unquestioned  for  thousands  of 
years.  Hence  this  art-parliament,  where  each 
of  us  in  his  turn  is  trotted  out  to  prove  his 
■credentials  as  an  artist,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  to  his  comrades  and 
the  critics  with  a  fairly-informed  but  some¬ 
what  unreflective  public  looking  on. 

This  much  by  way  of  preface  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  in  this  year  of  grace  and  of  archi¬ 
tectural  achievement  one  should  be  here  to 
•defend  the  true  dignity  of  architecture,  and  to 
claim  the  rank  that  both  of  courtesy  and  of 
right  she  has  always  held  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  art-history 
that  this  rank  should  be  denied  to  the  one  art 
that  has  the  longest  and  the  grandest  record, 
and  that  an  architect  should  have  to  assert  the 
•claims  of  his  art  places  him  in  an  awkward 
position ;  for  it  means  either  that  architecture 
is  not  what  architects  claim  it  to  be,  or  that  its 
rank  as  an  art  is  misjudged  and  undervalued,  or 
that,  owing  to  the  poorer  quality  of  modern 
work,  it  has  sunk  so  low  in  public  esteem  that 
people  all  round  may  run-amuck  at  it ;  and,  as 
at  Liverpool  last  year,  the  sister  Arts  will  not  so 
•much  as  stoop  to  do  her  reverence. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  make  out  architec¬ 
ture  to  be  other  or  more  than  it  is.  Art  is  not 
a  game  of  brag,  and  Clod  knows  we  have  good 
reason  to  be  humble !  I  claim  simply  that 
architecture  is  an  imaginative  art,  with  noble 
ways  of  utterance,  and  a  power  of  appeal  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  sister  Arts  as  are  painting, 
poetry,  music,  or  sculpture,  In  illustrating  this 
proposition,  it  concerns  me  not  to  defend  the 
work  of  to-day  as  though  proof  of  its  unworthi- 
mess  would  dispose  of  my  claims  for  architecture 
in  the  general.  Not  so.  Yet,  even  if  it  were 
allowed  that  our  work  has  not  the  solid  merits 
of  the  old,  surely  something  of  the  blame  of 
this  must  be  set  down  to  the  miserable  utili¬ 
tarian  spirit  of  the  age  which  clips  our  wings 
when  we  would  soar,  and  something  more  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  profession.  Our  having  to 
supply  work  conformable  to  the  imaginative 
standard  of  the  British  Philistine  scarcely  con¬ 
duces,  perhaps,  to  the  heightening  of  the  quality 
of  architecture  generally ;  and  as  to  the  second 
plea,  you  will  not  deny  that  while  the  number 
of  practitioners  has  vastly  increased,  the  ratio 
of  genius  remains  a  fixed  quantity.  While  the 
world  lasts,— let  you  and  I  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  upon  it, — mediocrity  is  bound  to  prevail. 
High  heaven  is  jealous  of  genius,  and  keeps  it 
phenomenal  when  it  does  appear.  Artists  are 
still  as  rare  as  white  crows. 

Grant,  then,  that 

“  We  are  scarce  our  father’s  shadow  cast  at  noon,” 
and  the  fact  remains  that  while  the  character 
and  fashion  of  it  may  vary  to  any  extent,  not 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  read  in  the 
Section  of  Architecture  at  the  recent  Art  Congress  in 
Edinburgh. 


so  the  art.  True,  its  structural  types  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  expression  have  changed  beyond  tell¬ 
ing  :  this  only  shows  that  the  art  of  architecture 
is  a  liberal  language  that  takes  many  strange 
accents  to  its  bosom,  and  permits  variety  of 
local  idiom  or  quality  of  speech  without  pro¬ 
ducing  confusion  of  tongues.  Thus,  each  city 
of  Italy  has  its  own  school  of  device,  its  own 
fashion  in  building  materials, — brick  or  stone, 
marble  or  terra-cotta ;  yet  who  shall  say  that 
the  diverse  fragmentary  schools  of  design 
hindered  the  expression  of  the  national  mind 
or  rendered  that  expression  one  whit  less 
felicitous  ?  And  so,  to  spread  the  area  of  example 
indefinitely,  I  say,  the  diverse  national  schools 
of  design  all  over  the  world,  severally  and  col¬ 
lectively,  only  represent  the  many  moods  of  a 
many-sided  art. 

But  here  you  may  interpose,  “  We  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  singular  magic  of  old 
buildings, —  that  is  not  the  question  ;  there  have 
been  exquisite  moments  in  art,  and  we  hope  that 
they’ll  recur  again.  Are  you  right,  however,  in 
ascribing  the  high  imaginative  qualities  of  these 
old  structures  to  architecture  pure  and  simple  ? 
This  you  must  know  is  not  the  verdict  of  writers 
and  talkers  about  art,  of  critics,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  who  say  with  one  consent  that  archi¬ 
tecture  has  no  sources  of  expression  inde¬ 
pendent  of  sculpture.  Sculpture,  they  say,  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  architecture,  the  only 
high  poetic  quality  in  architectural  design.” 

Such  I  know  are  the  unpleasant  things  they 
say  to  vex  us,  and  if  we  cannot  agree  with  them 
’tis  because  we  know  our  business,  and  know 
that  we  know  it.  To  argue,  as  these  good  people 
do,  that  a  building  is  nothing  until  completed 
with  sculptural  embellishment  is  a  strange 
inversion  of  the  common-sense  of  the  matter, 
for  to  a  homely  architect  it  is  like  arguing  that 
a  leg  of  mutton  is  not  a  leg  of  mutton  without 
its  trimmings :  or,  to  use  a  more  polite  simile,  it 
is  like  saying  that  lovely  woman  is  not  complete 
without  her  jewellery. 

It  was  Mr.  Ruskin  who  first  set  the  fashion 
of  detraction,  and  first  launched  this  theory, 
since  when  it  has  become  a  perennial  platitude 
that  never  stales.  In  his  “  Two  Paths  ”  he  is 
good  enough  to  allow  that  architects  may 
possess  that  poor  sort  of  invention  which  pro¬ 
duces  pretty  proportional  lines,  but  as  for  “  the 
Influence  of  Imagination  in  Architecture  ”  (the 
subject  of  his  lecture),  this  is  only  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  A  building  is  worse  than 
nothing  without  sculpture, — to  be  sure,  when¬ 
ever  he  praises  sculpture,  he  specially  excludes 
sculpture  of  the  modern  sort  that  adorns 
gentlemen’s  halls  and  shilling  galleries, — this, 
he  unkindly  calls,  “  furniture  sculpture,”*  and 
he  is  careful  to^explain  that  what  he  is  talking 
about  is  not  “  furniture  sculpture,”  which  the 
housemaid  presumably  dusts  every  morning ; 
but  the  real  old-fashioned  thing,  the  “  imperfect 
architectural  sculpture”  in  the  tympana  from 
Notre  Dame  and  the  two  porches  at  Amiens, — 
both  foreign  examples,  of  course,  because  an 
English  text  wouldn’t  suit  his  discourse  ! 

In  his  indictment  of  modern  architecture,  Mr. 
Ruskin  asks,  “Do  you  suppose  the  front  of 
Whitehall,  a  singularly  beautiful  one,  ever  in¬ 
spires  the  two  Horse  Guards,  during  the  hour 
they  sit  opposite  to  it,  with  military  ardour  ?  ” 
“Probably  not,”  the  architect  replies.  “The 
military  instinct  was  not  in  Inigo  Jones’s  mind 
when  he  built  the  Royal  Palace,  any  more  than 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Dead 
March  ’  in  ‘  Saul  ’  when  he  wrote  the  ‘  Coronation 
Anthem.’  But  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  proud 
author  of  the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Hyde  Park-corner,  that  your  friends  the 
sculptors  have  so  recently  smuggled  away  into 
oblivion  ;  and  the  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  the 
British  soldier  sheds  at  his  loss  !  ” 

“  Shall  we,  then,”  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  on, 

“  abandon  this  theory  of  the  soul  of  architec¬ 
ture  being  in  proportional  lines?”  &c.,  &c. 

“  Abandon  it,  dear  sir,  by  all  means,”  the  archi¬ 
tect  replies ;  “  ’tis  a  theory  of  your  own  con¬ 
coction,  and  none  of  ours.  Turner  would  not 
have  agreed  with  it,  to  judge  by  his  loving  por¬ 
traiture  of  numberless  of  the  unsculptured  build¬ 
ings  of  England.”  “Perhaps,  you  answer  again,” 
continues  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  our  sculptors  at  present 
do  not  design  cathedrals,  and  could  not.  That 
is  merely  because  we  have  made  architecture  so 
dull  that  they  cannot  take  any  interest  in  it,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  care  to  add  to  their  higher 
knowledge  the  poor  and  common  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  building.”  “  That  we  have 
alienated  the  sculptors  by  our  dull  work  is  sad 
indeed,”  the  architect  replies,  “but  if  there  be 
*  “  Two  Paths.” 


anything  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  uncomplimentary 
remarks  upon  modern  sculpture,  who  shall 
say  that  the  sculptor  might  not  have 
been  earlier  invited  to  redeem  our  work 
if  only  he  had  not,  upon  Mr.  Ruskin’s  showing, 
made  sculpture  so  dull  that  we  could  not  take 
any  interest  in  it,”  &c.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  our  chances  of  securing  the  aid  of  the 
sculptor’s  higher  knowledge  in  design  just  now 
is  very  low  indeed,  as  the  poor  man  has  first  to 
redeem  himself.  Perhaps  by  the  time  Puritan 
superstition  about  sculpture  has  died  out  as 
completely  as  it  has  about  colour-decoration, 
the  sculptor  may  have  proved  himself  fit  to 
come  and  help  us !  The  main  point  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  alleged  absolute  importance  of  figure- 
sculpture  in  buildings, — that  is,  if  they  are  to 
have  any  imaginative  expression.  My  short 
answer  to  this  is  :  Knock  off  all  the  heads  and 
hurl  down  all  the  statues  at  Amiens  and  Notre 
Dame,  and  how  infinitesimal  the  difference 
would  be  in  the  general  expression  of  the 
structure  whose  architecture  they  enrich. 
Think,  also,  how  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  contrive  to  be  expressive 
buildings,  although  they  are  devoid  of  religious 
sculpture— for  you  will  scarcely  call  the  white 
throng  of  churchyard  images  that  crowd  and 
shrcud  their  walls  “  religious.”  Englishmen 
will,  I  trust,  continue  to  credit  the  authors  of 
these  fine  structures  with  something  higher  than 
bird-and-beaver  craftsmanship,  in  spite  of  these 
captious  critics.  And  let  me  add  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  if  bad  sculpture  fails  to  ruin  the 
imaginative  effect  of  fine  buildings  like  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster,  neither  can  fine  sculpture,  of 
itself,  contribute  any  general  imaginative  effect 
where  the  architecture  itself  is  inherently  bad. 
Take  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  as  a 
case  in  point.  Everybody  visits  Wells  to  see 
the  unique  group  of  Mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
buildings  there  which  give  such  a  wonderful 
expression  to  the  place.  They  also  go  to  study 
the  fine  array  of  early  sculptures  which  cover 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  facade,  but  it  is 
so  poor  and  feeble,  so  deficient  in  all  that 
gives  expression  to  design,  that  you  must  ignore 
the  mean  frontispiece  to  enjoy  the  grand  sculp¬ 
tures.  The  sculptures  contribute  nothing  to 
the  imaginative  effect  of  the  general  composi¬ 
tion,  and  you  must  take  them  one  by  one. 
For  the  honour  of  architects,  past  and  present, 

I  would  fain  hope  that  both  architecture  and 
sculptures  proceeded  from  one  hand  (they  are 
contemporary),  and  I  would  gladly  present 
Mr.  Ruskin  with  this  facade  to  add  to  his 
possible  list  of  one  Northern  cathedral  where 
the  “  ’prentice  han  ’  ”  of  a  sculptor  is  to  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  architectural  design. 

And  now  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
sources  of  expression  in  architecture.  But  first 
as  to  the  term  “expression.”  It  came  into  use 
with  descriptive  writing  about  art,  and  is  freely 
applied  to  creative  work  of  all  kinds.  Pull  the 
word  to  pieces,  and  you  get  “  ex,”  out  of,  and 
“  premere,”  to  press, — to  press  or  squeeze  out, 
to  declare,  utter,  signify.  Now  in  one  sense 
there  is  hardly  any  object  devoid  of  expression, 
if  the  term  be  taken  as  covering  some  differ¬ 
ential  external  quality,  as  in  a  ship,  or  animal, 
or  tree.  But  in  respect  of  art,  the  word  is 
employed  in  a  higher  sense,  rather  as  revealing 
some  unique  internal  quality.  And  here  the 
thing  signified  is  almost  as  hard  to  define  as  the 
flavour  of  a  fruit  or  the  odour  of  a  flower.  Here 
we  mean  by  the  word  the  pervading  grace,  the 
special  quality  of  attractiveness,  the  unique 
character  of  poetic  interest  that  the  poem,  or 
picture,  or  building  has.  From  whence  comes 
this  poetic  interest?  Wherein  lies  the  secret 
of  its  charm  for  us  ?  I  would  explain  it  in  this 
way.  Art  of  all  kinds  comprehends  the  forms 
in  which  men  of  genius  utter  what  is  in  them. 
Art  is  the  speech  of  poetic  minds,  and  a  work 
of  art  acquires  its  poetic  interest  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  artist  has  ‘pressed  out  of  his 
imaginative  self  the  master  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  imparted  these  to  his  work.  The 
thing  speaks  for  the  man  and  of  the  man. 
Hence  the  adage,  “  the  style  is  the  man."  There 
is  always  found  in  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius 
an  emotional  quality  of  style  which  gives  us  so 
much  more  than  the  outward  garb  of  the  thing. 
For  example,  you  can  tell  by  its  quality  of  style 
that  this  or  that  piece  of  music  is  by  Beethoven 
or  Greig  ere  a  dozen  bars  have  been  played 
through,  though  you  had  never  heard  the  piece 
before. 

Here  we  touch  the  supreme  mystery  of  art, 
which  declares  the  divinity  of  its  source.  The 
dead,  inanimate  material  that  the  artist  handles 
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_ be  it  a  lump  of  clay,  a  stretch  of  canvas,  a 

heap  of  stones,  is  quickened  into  life,  transfigured 
by  the  man’s  communication  of  his  own  spirit 
to  the  thing.  The  stretch  of  dead  canvas 
becomes  sensitive  and  alive  under  Leonardo’s 
hand,  and  the  thing  painted  is  immortalised: 
for  the  llesh  of  Mona  Lisa  still  glows,  the 
pulses  of  her  neck  seem  still  to  palpitate,  the 
carnation  upon  her  cheek  is  still  there,  the 
wistful  eyes  still  gaze  out  beyond  the  picture, 
beyond  you,  and  into  eternity.  The  face  of  the 
landscape  that  Wordsworth  and  Turner  painted 
had  nothing  uncommon  about  it  to  the  eye  of 
the  village  yokel,  but  the  man  of  genius  as  he 
paints  it  imparts  to  the  picture  by  some  subtle 
magic  his  own  unique  imaginative  expression, 
and,  lo!  it  acquires  anew  influence,  the  added 
gleam — 

“  The  light  that  never  wa9  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  of  the  poet's  dream.” 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  work  of  art, — 
poem,  building,  or  painting,— gets  its  singular 
gift  of  attractiveness  from  the  personality  of 
the  man.  The  artist  strikes  the  imagination  of 
others  by  pressing  into  his  work  his  own  imagi¬ 
native  qualities.  Sir  Joshua  puts  the  matter 
thus  : — *  “  It  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  the  mind  which 
the  painter  of  genius  desires  to  address.”  “  The 
artist,”  he  says,  “  will  not  waste  a  moment  upon 
these  smaller  objects,  which  only  serve  to  catch 
the  sense,  to  divide  the  attention,  or  to  counter¬ 
act  his  great  design  of  speaking  to  the  heart. ; 
and  it  is  this  power  of  address  that  entitles 
painting  to  rank  as  a  sister  of  poetry.” 

Now,  in  demonstrating  to  you  that  a  great 
building,  like  a  great  painting  or  poem,  has  this 
evocative  power  and  hold  over  the  imagination, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  two  short  passages 
from  the  writings  of  men  who,  though  not  art 
critics,  have  got  a  word  or  two  to  say  upon  this 
point  worth  listening  to.  “  A  Gothic  Cathedral,” 
says  Hawthorne, f  “  is  surely  the  most  wonderful 
work  which  mortal  man  has  yet  achieved,  so 
vast,  so  intricate,  and  so  profoundly  simple,  with 
such  strange,  delightful  recesses  in  its  grand 
figure,  so  difficult  to  comprehend  within  one 
idea,  and  yet  so  consonant  that  .it  ultimately 
draws  the  beholder  and  his  universe  into  its 
harmony.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
is  vast  enough  and  rich  enough." 

So  much  for  the  English  cathedral  here  de¬ 
scribed  (that  has  no  sculpture),  as  interpreted 
on  its  spiritual  side  by  a  master  of  spiritual 
analysis ;  and  now  for  the  charming  bit  about 
Noyon  Cathedral,  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “  Inland 
Voyage”  (p.  1G8— 10),  where  the  expressiveness 
of  a  fine  building  is  well  enforced: — “I  find 
I  never  weary  of  great  churches.  It  is  my 
favourite  kind  of  mountain  scenery.  Mankind 
was  never  so  happily  inspired  as  when  it  made 
a  cathedral ;  a  thing  as  single  and  specious  as  a 
statue  to  the  first  glance,  and  yet,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  as  lively  and  interesting  as  a  forest  in 

detail . Where  we  have  so  many  elegant 

proportions  growing  one  out  of  the  other,  and 
all  together  into  one,  it  seems  as  if  proportion 
transcended  itself,  and  became  something 
different  and  more  imposing.”  “  I  could  never 
fathom,”  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  “  how  a  man  dares 
to  lift  up  his  voice  to  preach  in  a  cathedral. 
What  is  he  to  say  that  will  not  be  an  anti¬ 
climax  ?  For  though  I  have  heard  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  sermons,  I  never  yet  heard  one 
that  was  so  expressive  as  a  cathedral.  ’Tis  the 
best  preacher  itself,  and  preaches  day  and  night ; 
not  only  telling  you  of  man’s  art  and  aspirations 
in  the  past,  but  convicting  your  own  soul  of 
ardent  sympathies,”  &c. 

If  the  witness  of  two  writers  whose  minds  are 
of  the  highest  imaginative  class  be  worth  any¬ 
thing,  we  should  have  here  abundant  proof  of 
the  things  in  architecture  that  I  am  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  demonstrate,  —  its  innate  poetry,  its 
emotional  element  imparted  by  the  designer, 
its  evocative  power  over  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder, — in  a  word  the  self-centred  purpose 
of  an  art  that  has  noble  ways  of  utterance  of 
its  own  whether  allied  to  sculpture  or  not.  “  A 
Gothic  cathedral  is  surely  the  most  wonderful 
work  which  mortal  man  has  yet  achieved.  It  is 
the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  vast  enough 
and  rich  enough,”  says  one  writer.  “  Mankind 
was  never  so  happily  inspired  as  when  it  made 
a  cathedral, — a  thing  as  single  and  specious  as 
a  statue,” — says  the  other. 

We  will  now  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the 
sources  of  expression  in  architecture ;  this  will 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  architect,  and  we 
shall  realise  something  of  the  means  and  in¬ 
struments  of  his  art.  Let  it  be  understood  that 

*  Reynolds’s  “  D  scourses.” 

f  "  Old  Home,”  p.  106. 


the  architect  is  first  and  last  a  pictorial  artist 
on  a  large  scale.  Indeed,  none  of  the  arts, 
except  music  and  poetry,  have  the  same  chances 
of  prolonged  effort  in  design  as  the  architect. 
The  sculptor  and  painter  nowadays  are  content 
with  their  brief  but  brilliant  swallow  -  flights, 
but  the  architect’s  art  reveals  him  to  us  as  the 
stimulator  of  men’s  imaginations  by  means  of 
large  effects  extended  over  a  large  area. 
He  is  a  picturesque  manipulator  of  vast 
forms,  he  deals  with  proportional  lines,  outlines, 
contrast,  mouldings,  masses,  bulk,  broad  sun¬ 
shine  and  deep  shade.  He  is  a  subtle  harmonist 
of  the  contending  motives  of  his  structure : 
a  colourist  who  employs  colour  -  artifice  in 
material  or  pigment,  or  gets  it  by  glints  of 
light  upon  delicate  tracery  and  broken  wall- 
surface  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  employment  of 
the  best  colouring-matter  of  all — the  essence 
of  his  own  unique  genius.  In  his  capacity  of 
pictorial  artist  on  a  large  scale,  he  not  only  uses 
his  own  best  faculties,  but  the  best  faculties  of 
others,  much  as  the  musical  composer  secures 
the  best  soloists  and  the  best  chorus  he 
can  get  to  form  the  orchestra  that  renders 
his  oratorio.  And  he  takes  occasion  by  the 
hand  in  using  to  the  best  advantage  every  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumstance  of  site  or  material  or 
natural  resource.  The  best  architects  of  the  past 
have  been  men  in  whom  the  shaping  faculty 
has  been  highly  developed  ;  and  though  their 
names  may  have  perished,  the  loftier  masters  of 
design  come  before  us  in  history  as  giant  forces ; 
the  technical  power  and  originality  of  their 
design,  the  beauty  of  their  detail,  the  range  of 
their  imaginative  flight,  all  proclaim  their  work 
as  the  finest  expression  of  human  intelligence. 
“  Many  are  the  mighty  things,”  says  Sophocles, 
“  and  nought  is  more  mighty  than  man.” 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  building 
is  bound  to  be  adorned  with  sculpture  to  have 
imaginative  expression.  A  building  is  capable 
of  high  interest  and  expression  with  no  aid  from 
sculpture  and  scarcely  any  ornament ;  yet, 
whether  severe  and  naked,  or  never  so  richly 
adorned,  it  is  from  the  architect  that  it  gets  its 
expression.  Whether  only  the  skilled  mason  and 
carpenter  have  helped  him,  or  whether  he  have 
enlisted  the  highest  instincts  of  the  finest 
natures,  his  mind  will  have  anticipated  every 
stroke  that  is  there,  the  depth  of  frieze  for  the 
painting  or  sculpture,  the  niche  or  pediment  for 
the  figure, — architecture  and  decoration,  will 
have  been  sketched  by  him  on  his  drawings ;  all 
will  have  been  seen  by  the  architect  before  ever 
the  sculptor  or  painter  is  called  in  to  exercise 
his  genius. 

I  have  here  tried  to  show  you  the  architect  at 
his  work, — now  for  his  stock-in-trade.  In  its 
first  analysis  architecture  is  the  picturesque 
expression  of  plan  and  construction  in  a  build¬ 
ing.  To  speak  broadly,  there  are  two  faculties 
displayed  in  the  art, — invention  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Invention  has  to  do  with  the  plan  and 
scheme  of  a  building  and  the  relation  of  its 
parts  ;  and  the  artist  calls  this  faculty  into  play 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  dramatist  creates 
his  characters,  disposes  of  their  destinies,  thinks 
out  the  course  of  events  in  his  story,  and  sets  the 
scenes.  But  in  the  best  work  invention  goes  no 
further,  imagination  must  do  the  rest.  The  eye 
of  the  body  can  go  so  far,  and  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Having  made  the 
plan  and  settled  the  scheme  of  the  structure, 
its  heights  and  size,  invention  retires  and  imagi¬ 
nation  takes  up  the  tale. 

Out  of  the  picturesque  plan  grows  picturesque 
construction,  and  if  it  be  a  great  building  like 
the  Parthenon,  or  Beauvais,  or  St.  Paul’s,  or 
York,  there  is  a  delicate  skeleton  of  admirably 
articulated  parts  underlying  and  sustaining 
everything  ;  this  skeleton  of  related  parts  not 
only  fulfils  its  primary  office  of  keeping  the 
building  from  sinking  on  itself,  a  shapeless 
heap,  but  the  various  constructive  features 
themselves  are  made  beautiful,  while  they  con¬ 
duce  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  wrongly  supposed  that  it  is  in 
Gothic  art  alone  that  picturesque  planning  is 
used  as  a  source  of  expression.  The  art  of  all 
ages  proves  to  the  contrary.  To  take  a  typical 
Classic  example,  the  architect  of  the  Erectheum, 
as  Mr.  Ferguson  has  pointed  out,  took  the 
greatest  possible  pains  to  produce  variety  and 
contrast  in  the  grouping  of  the  three  temples  of 
which  the  Erectheum  consisted,  and  “no  Gothic 
architect,  in  his  wildest  moments,  could  have 
conceived  anything  more  picturesquely  irregular 
than  the  whole  becomes.”  Indeed,  there  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Greek 
architecture  was  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of 
symmetry.  But  I  need  not  go  so  far  afield  for 
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an  illustration  of  expressive  planning  and  con¬ 
struction.  Wren’s  noble  series  of  City  churches 
afford  us  quite  an  intellectual  treat  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and,  in  order  to  properly  gauge  the 
dexterity  of  the  man,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  old  walls  of  the  churches  that  had  been 
burnt  down  were  in  many  cases  left  standing,  to 
be  used  as  the  superstructure  of  his  new  build¬ 
ings.  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  is  an  example  in 
point,  where,  within  the  limits  of  the  four  plain 
walls  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the  old 
church,  the  architect  has  reared  a  nave,  choir,, 
and  transept,  with  a  dome  over  the  intersection,, 
and  has  produced  pleasant  effects  by  means  of 
numerous  columns,  and  the  domical  ceiling 
which  they  carry. 

One  further  note  of  the  intellectuality  of  Wren’s 
work  is  seen  in  the  employment  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  relations  between  the  main  dimensions,  of 
which  Professor  Roger  Smith  has  recently  given 
many  interesting  examples.  The  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  geometry  in  architectural  design  was  a 
doctrine  strongly  enforced  by  Wren,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  intellectual  quality 
of  his  own  work  is  enhanced  by  his  own  practice 
in  this  respect.  Whether  you  agree  with  the 
doctrine  or  not  is  another  matter,  for  some  may, 
with  Sir  Joshua,  prefer  art  that  is  done  “  by  a 
kind  of  felicity  and  not  by  rule  ” — yet  one 
man  may  best  speak  out  of  his  head  and  another- 
out  of  his  heart.  In  yet  one  other  particular 
should  the  power  of  expression  in  Wren’s  work 
be  noticed,  and  that  is,  the  way  in  which, 
without  the  use  of  any  religious  sculpture,  he 
can  obtain  religious  effects. 

To  come  now  to  other  sources  of  expression 
in  architecture.  In  historic  art  of  all  periods 
you  find  certain  picturesque  features  ever  recur¬ 
ring,  such  as  colonnades,  arcades,  buttresses, 
recessed  openings  to  massive  walls,  towers, 
spires,  domes,  mouldings,  and  sculptures  that 
grow  out  of  the  mason’s  art.  It  is  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  same,  or  analogous 
means,  to  attain  the  same  artistic  results  that 
the  unity  of  the  art  is  declared.  The  methods 
employed  may  differ  at  various  times,  yet  the 
quality  aimed  at  is  much  the  same.  Take,  for 
example,  the  various  means  adopted  at  different 
times  to  render  vastness  or  sublimity.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  vastness  of  mass  in  the  Pyramids, 
and  the  impression  of  solidity  and  durability 
that  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  give.  At 
another  time  it  is  the  vastness  of  the  rock-cut 
tombs  and  temples  (as  the  Elephanta  rocks 
at  Bombay)  that  chill  your  marrow  with 
their  mysterious  gloom,  huge  columns,  and 
colossal  deities  countersunk  in  the  rock’. 
At  another,  the  vastness  of  a  gigantic 
columnar  edifice  that  shall  give  the  sense  oi 
infinite  space,  as  at  Karnac ;  at  another,  the 
ring  of  monster  monoliths  at  Stonehenge;  at 
another,  the  vastness  of  grand  scale  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  at  another,  the  vastness  of 
height  in  the  French  cathedrals ;  at  another, 
the  vastness  of  proportions  as  at  Seville,  or 
Milan,  or  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome ;  at  another,  the 
vastness  of  long-drawn  aisles  with  monotonous 
columns  and  flat  roofs,  as  in  the  Italian 
Basilicas,  or  Ely  and  St.  Albans.  In  most  of 
these  examples  it  is  sheer  weight  and  vigour  of 
masses  that  is  employed  as  an  attribute  of  ex¬ 
pression, — the  undivided  weight  of  solid  stone, 
colossal  scale,  broad  sunshine,  and  unrelieved 
gloom.  The  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnac  is  one 
vast  oblong  340  ft.  long  by  170  ft.  wide,  that 
has  116  huge  columns,  and  that  covers  more 
than  88,000  ft.  No  artist  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
produce  its  form,  so  as  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  A 
flood  of  light  beats  down  from  the  clearstory 
formed  by  the  taller  central  piers,  and  the 
smaller  pillars  fade  away  into  deep  obscurity. 
Or  to  speak  of  that  characteristic  French  way 
of  using  vastness  of  height  in  those  “  soaring 
miracles  of  stone  ”  at  Beauvais,  Le  Mans, 
Tours,  &c.  And  here,  though  this  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  architect’s  design,  it  is 
combined  with  other  manifest  attributes  of 
mechanical  power,  fertile  invention,  and  that 
conformity  to  rule  which  governs  the  construc¬ 
tive  side  of  perfect  architecture ;  while  the 
higher  and  spiritual  side  is  proclaimed  in  ar 
bright  imagination,  noble  proportions,  sublime 
audacity,  and  the  restless,  half-sad,  half-gay 
humour  of  a  spirit  that  yearns  after  the  unat¬ 
tainable. 

Of  other  expressive  traits  in  Gothic  art  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  speak.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  forms 
of  Gothic  architecture  as  though  it  was  from 
them  and  not  from  the  man  who  uses  them  that 
their  expression  comes.  Hence,  I  suppose,  the 
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"dissatisfaction  with  so  much  of  modern  Gothic 
■work  ;  the  forms  are  correct  enough,  but  you 
want  the  old  master's  soul  behind  them.  The 
fact  is  that  Mediaeval  art  gets  its  romantic 
charm  from  the  spirit  that  animated  its  de¬ 
signers.  So  far  as  mere  variety  of  form  and 
play  of  fancy  is  concerned  Wren’s  spire  at  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  far  transcends  Salisbury’s  spire, 
but  the  conscious  art  of  the  former,  the  studied 
harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  subtleties  of  its 
fancy,  are  not  favourable  to  romantic  effects,  it 
lacks  the  simple  aspiration  and  naive  utterance 
•of  the  other.  The  expressiveness  of  Gothic  art 
is  usually  ascribed  to  the  variety  and  contrast 
of  its  effects  and  to  the  intricate  harmony  of 
its  constructive  lines,  such  as  is  to  be  found  at 
Abbeville,  Rouen,  York,  or  Gloucester.  But  to 
stop  here  were  to  leave  the  tale  untold.  There 
is  a  noble  severity  about  the  early  phase  of 
English  Gothic,  both  in  regard  to  proportion 
and  scale,  that  is  highly  stimulating  to  the 
imagination.  Think  of  the  interiors  of  Durham 
and  Peterborough,  with  the  strange  colossal 
scale  of  their  features  and  ornamentation  that 
hint  of  the  sense  of  physical  power  and  in¬ 
domitable  will  of  their  builders.  The  majesty 
of  their  pregnant  lines  carries  us  back  to  the 
■grand  buildings  of  old  Rome  that  are  like  vast 
■mountains  haunted  with  mighty  shadows. 

That  there  is  more  picturesqueness  of  plan 
and  construction  in  the  later  work  like  York  or 
Gloucester,  more  harmony  of  related  parts, 
more  play  of  sequent  motive,  than  in  the  tenta¬ 
tive  earlier  phases,  was  to  be  expected,  for  art 
“widens  with  the  process  of  the  suns ;”  and, 
just  before  the  Gothic  forms  were  forsaken,  the 
art  comes  to  a  head  in  that  “  glorious  work  of 
fine  intelligence  ”  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
so  eloquently  described  by  Wordsworth,  with 
its  lofty  pillars,  its 

.  *  *  *  "  branching  roof, 

ctelf-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering— and  wandering,  as  loth  to  die.” 


Yes,  Wordsworth  finds  architecture  to  b 
something  more  than  bird-and- beaver  crafts 
manship,  and  his  spirit  is  stirred  by  its  magic 
though  of  fignre  sculpture  it  has  none.  Wha 
affects  him  is  its  piquant  variety  of  light  am 
shade,  and  colour,  and  play  of  motive,  ant 
borrowed  charm  of  personality,  that  makes  th. 
logic  of  passion  and  imagination  in  a  fine  build 
ing,  and  speaks  of  divinely  inspired  cunning 
What  is  more,  he  realises  that  not  sculpture 
but  organ  music,  will  interpret  the  meaning 
fill  with  expression,  and  make  to  vibrate  even 
nook  and  corner  of  the  amplest  and  lofties: 
edifices.  Milton  found  it  out  before  him. 

Of  colour  as  a  means  of  expression  in  archi 
'tecture  I  have  no  time  to  speak  other  than  t< 
•point  out  that,  where  colour  is  the  felt  mediun 
of  his. expression,  as  in  Byzantine  or  Venetiar 
work,  the  architect  attempts  no  variety  of  out 
’line  or  highly  relieved  or  strongly  contrastec 
architectural  form.  And  the  self  -  sufficing 
quality  of  colour  as  a  source  of  architectura 
expression  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  schools  o< 
southern  and  eastern  art  just  mentioned,  as  alsc 
in  such  charming  architecture  as  the  Taj  a’ 
Agra,  which,  like  most  Oriental  art,  is  bound  tc 
exclude  every  sign  of  the  human  form  out  o’ 
respect  to  Mahommedan  prejudices.  Nor  maj 
I  d  well  upon  the  expressiveness  of  architectura 
features,  window  tracery,  or  gables,  or  sculpturec 
.£?ors’  ?r  ,buttresses-  or  sculptured  screens 
like  Winchester  and  St.  Albans ;  nor  of  rere 
doses,  nor  of  monuments,  nor  the  exquisitt 
•variety  of  richly-adorned  roofs  or  stone  °-roin 
ing  nor  of  more  general  features,  like  towers 
such  as  Seville,  Florence,  or  St  Man 
Magdalene,  Oxford,  or  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh 
nor  of  domes  like  those  at  St.  Mark’s,  or  St 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  or  St.  Paul’s,  London  Then 
is  latent  poetry  in  them  all.  A  dome  attract! 
from  afar,  whether  seen  across  the  grea 
-campagna  or  looming  big  in  city  smoke.  Yoi 
rejoice  in  its  sense  of  serene  power.  All  iscaln 
there. 

Nor,  again,  may  I  stay  to  dilate  upon  th, 
expression  that  architecture  can  yield  wbei 
applied  to  its  site,  as  is  notably  illustrated  ii 
this  grand  citadel  of  the  north,  where  casth 
and  crag  merge  in  one  eminence. 

But  one  brief  word  must  be  said  in  conclusior 
of  the  much-vaunted  importance  of  sculptun 
in  architecture,  and  to  bring  this  to  something 
of  a  decisive  test  I  have  reserved  till  now  mi 
reference  to  Greek  art.  In  Greek  art,  is  perfec 
•architecture  and  perfect  sculpture,  perfectb 
applied.  And  in  this  connexion  I  recall  how  i 
sculptor-friend  of  mine— one  of  the  too  fev 
•  sculptors  in  the  Royal  Academy — is  wont  ti 


describe  the  architect  as  “  the  man  who  makes 
the  box.”  Of  course,  there  is  an  implied  com¬ 
pliment  to  himself  in  the  simile  or  he  would 
not  use  it !  Let  that  pass. 

Now  the  Parthenon  affords  a  generic  ex¬ 
ample  of  Greek  art  at  its  height.  Neither  the 
“  box  ”  nor  its  images  could  be  better  made. 
If  I  now  follow  the  fashion  of  the  critics  and 
compare  the  relative  consequence  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  as  found  in  the  same  struc¬ 
ture,  I  feel  that  it  is  an  inane  thing  to  do.  For 
a  building,  like  any  other  work  of  art,  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  its  several  particulars,  but  as  a 
whole.  You  should  take  in.  its  expression  with 
one  sweep  of  your  eye,  its  lights  and  shadows, 
its  gradation  of  distance,  its  individual 
character. 

The  Parthenon  has  gathered  into  itself  all 
the  best  points  of  Greek  architecture, — it  has 
studied  harmony  of  proportions,  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  optical  corrections,  exquisite  taste  in 
selection  of  mouldings,  coloured  ornaments,  and 
unrivalled  sculpture.  Now  I  took  the  trouble 
three  days  ago  to  examine  Bohn’s  view  of  the 
Acropolis  “restored,”  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  in  the  same  room  as  the 
Parthenon  sculpture ;  and,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  realised  that  the  grace  of  the 
Acropolis  consisted  in  its  buildings.  With  the 
subject  of  this  paper  in  mind  I  went  further 
than  this,  and  tried  to  estimate  for  myself  from 
Bohn’s  careful  picture,  the  amount  of  expres¬ 
sion  that  the  figure-sculpture  dotted  here  and 
there  was  calculated  to  give.  So,  also,  did  I 
study  the  large  model  of  the  Parthenon  with 
the  same  intent,  and  in  each  case  I  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  wasn’t  that  there  was  a 
defect  or  deficiency  in  the  sculpture,  it  is 
glorious :  but  that  with  all  its  loveliness  and 
quantity  it  was  only  an  accessory  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Take  away  the  sculpture,  and  some  accidental 
grace  were  gone,  but  the  building  in  all  its 
transcendent  beauty  would  remain  “  as  single 
and  specious  as  a  statue.”  Take  away  the 
sculpture  and  its  air  of  sublimity  would  remain 
in  the  sheer  weight  and  vigour  of  its  masses  and 
io  the  colossal  scale  of  its  architectural  forms ; 
its  air  of  grace  would  remain  in  the  modulated 
harmony  and  exquisite  perfectness  of  its  related 
parts  ;  its  air  of  intellectuality  would  remain  in 
the  austere  majesty  of  its  conception  ;  its  air  of 
religious  awe  would  remain  in  the  mystery  and 
poetry  that  its  author  communicated  to  his 
work  by  means  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
wield. 

I  spoke  of  the  sublimity  of  its  proportions 
and  scale ;  and  to  be  quite  frank, — what  a  puny 
part  must  these  beautiful  sculptures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  central  deity,  have  played, 
set  against  the  vast,  assertive  architectural  forms 
that  hemmed  them  in  !  Think  of  the  expressive¬ 
ness  of  the  structure  as  the  broad  rays  of  rising 
or  setting  sun  beat  aslant  the  clearstory  in  the 
roof  upon  massy  columns  or  undivided  weight 
of  solid  wall  and  threw  the  unlit  parts  in  gloomy 
shade  1  Think  of  the  small  scale  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures, — the  noble  frieze,  for  instance,  is  but  3  ft. 

4  in.  deep, — and  compare  this  with  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  mighty  mouldings  and  of  columns  whose 
abacus  is  6ft.  5  in.  square  and  diameter  5  ft.  at 
the  top  !  The  young  ladies  who  so  assiduously 
sketch  the  statuary  in  the  gallery  think  that  all 
the  honey  out  of  the  hive  of  the  structure 
is  here  in  this  purloined  imagery.  But 
we  know  better.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  great 
building  that  it  is  one  grand  indivisible 
whole  ;  take  away  its  sculpture  and  some 
accidental  grace  is  gone,  some  emphasis 
of  parts  is  lost,  but  the  primary  quality,  the 
central  sweetness  of  the  thing  remains.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  structure  retains  its  expression, 
even  though  you  remove  its  accessory  of  figure- 
sculpture,  ’tis  different  with  the  sculpture  that 
is  so  removed.  The  figures  formed  part  of  the 
very  masonry  of  the  structure.  They  empha¬ 
sised  its  parts.  The  glory  that  they  had  was  a 
communicated  glory.  The  music  that  they 
made  was  only  a  part  in  a  grand  chorus — a  share 
in  the  pervading  harmony  of  the  fabric  that  the 
master-musician  had  blended  with  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  rest  of  the  related  parts. 
The  music  was  not  theirs,  for  it  would  go  on 
still  in  the  fabric  and  with  little  perceptible 
difference  when  the  figures  are  gone.  But  re¬ 
moval  makesall  the  difference  to  the  figures;  their 
inherent  loveliness  remains,  but  they  become 
— in  a  manner — dumb.  Remove  them  from  the 
pediment,  or  pedestal,  or  niche,  to  which  they 
were  allied,  and  they  wear  an  orphaned  look 
like  poor  casuals  without  a  home  ;  happy  if 
your  friendly  Britisher  find  them  a  corner  in  a 


stuffy  museum  where  daintily-dressed  Slade 
students  may  portray  them  in  chalk  or  charcoal 
four  days  a  week. 

Here  I  break  off.  I  shall  be  right  glad  if,  in 
my  disjointed  way,  I  have  done  something  to 
illustrate  the  true  dignity  of  architecture  as  a 
poetic,  self- expressive  art,  with  noble  ways  of 
utterance  of  its  own  that  render  it  independent 
of  the  sister  arts  as  at  present  constituted.  And 
yet,  I  may  not  forget  that  there  is  something 
even  better  to  contend  for  than  the  honour 
of  one’s  own  art,  and  that  is — the  welfare  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  art.  I  trust,  then, 
that  in  my  endeavour  to  brush  away  some  of  the 
critic's  cobwebs  that  hinder  a  true  conception 
of  architecture  as  it  really  is,  I  have  let  fall  no 
hasty  word  to  hurt  the  sensibilities  of  any  one 
here  present,  or  to  impair  the  chances  of  more 
cordial  relations  between  architect,  sculptor 
and  painter,  which  it  is  the  one  great  desire  of 
my  heart  and  the  purpose  of  my  life  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  business  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  John 
Macvicar  Anderson  (Vice-President)  occupying 
the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Secretary)  intimated  the 
decease  of  the  following  Fellows,  viz.,  Mr. 
William  Millican,  J.P.,  of  Leicester,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Robert  Newton,  of  Weybridge. 

Mr.  White  also  announced  that  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Union  Company  had  presented  a  donation 
of  twenty-five  guineas  to  the  library  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  It  was  stated  that,  in  the 
following  Thursday’s  “Journal  of  Proceedings,” 
a  long  list  of  donations  to  the  library  would  be 
published.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
the  several  donors. 

The  Church  of  St.  II ary -le- Strand. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  last  meeting 
the  subject  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand 
was  reterred  to,  and  a  desire  expressed  that,  if 
possible,  the  church  should  be  open  for  the 
inspection  of  members  of  the  Institute,  or  of 
those  of  the  public  who  might  be  interested 
in  its  restoration.  He  had  accordingly  com¬ 
municated  with  Canon  Tugwell,  who  had 
made  arrangements  so  that  the  church  would  be 
open  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the 
Institute  and  their  friends  daily  for  one  week 
from  the  20th  inst.,  between  the  hour's  of  ten 
and  four  (applause). 

Election  of  Members. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  when  the  following 
candidates  were  elected  as  Fellows,  viz.  :■ — John 
Edward  Sears  (Associate),  Frederic  Richard 
Farrow  (Associate),  James  Herbert  Stones 
(Blackburn),  Arthur  Wells  (Hastings),  Joseph 
Barker  Daniel  Wall  (Associate),  Hildebrand 
Attwood  Wooster  Reeves  (Associate),  Delissa 
Joseph,  John  Clarkson  (Associate),  Charles 
James  Dawson,  James  Edward  Clifton 
(Swanage),  Frederick  William  Ridgway  (As¬ 
sociate),  Dewsbury ;  Albert  Edward  Murray, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  of  Ireland,  Dublin  ;  John  Howard  Pent- 
land,  B.A.,  B.E.,  P.W.D.,  Dublin;  John  Tweedale 
(Associate),  Leeds;  Richard  Mauleverer  Roe 
(Associate) ;  William  Henry  Syme  (Associate), 
Watford  ;  and  Herbert  Walker  (Assoc. M. Inst.  ^ 
C.E.,  Nottingham). 

The  following  gentlemen  (who  had  passed  the 
examination  for  entrance)  were  elected  Asso¬ 
ciates  upon  a  show  of  hands,  viz. : — Messrs. 
Herbert  Lingard  Whitley,  Gilbert  Wood  (South- 
sea),  Ravenscroft  Elsey  Smith,  Bertram  Norman 
Southall,  Henry  Vaughan  Lanchester,  George 
Kenyon. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  admitted 
as  Hon.  Associates,  on  a  show  of  hands,  viz. : — 
Colonel  Samuel  Swiuton  Jacob,  Bombay  Staff 
Corps,  Engineer  to  the  Jeypoor  State,  Jeypoor, 
Rajpootana;  John  Dibble  Crace,  15,  Gloucester- 
place,  Portman-square,  W. 

The  Application  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  Building 
Purposes 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
was  then  held,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Frederick  T.  Reade,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  hoi), 
associate,  entitled,  “  The  Applicaiion  of  Iron 
and  Steel  to  Building  Purposes.”  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  paper  : — 

After  a  brief  introduction,  and  having  dealt 
with  the  question  of  foundations  and  piers,  Mr. 
Reade  said  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ques- 
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tion  discussed  had  to  do  with  weights  to  be 
supported,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  begin 
with  the  subject  of  columns  and  stanchions  and 
their  foundations. 

The  results  of  many  experiments  showed  that 
two  tons  load  per  superficial  foot  of  foundation 
was  a  safe  limit  to  assume  for  ordinary  clay, 
gravel,  &c.  Having  settled  on  a  limit  of  pressure 
on  the  earth,  we  will  now  consider  the  question 
of  an  isolated  column  as  being  the  simplest  case, 
and  will  assume  that  it  carries  a  not  unusual 
load  of  50  tons;  such  a  column  would  weigh 
about  15  cwt.,  say  one  ton ;  thus  51  tons  will 
be  discharged  on  its  bed  stone.  This  bed  stone 
may  be  taken  as  ordinary  sandstone,  which 
would  carry  with  safety  a  load  of  25  tons  per 
foot ;  this  determines  the  size  of  base  flange  of 
column,  which  in  this  case  should  have  an  area 
of  two  feet  at  least.  In  a  building  where  the 
ground-floor  supports  are  principally  columns, 
and  especially  for  a  corner  shop  where  there  is 
only  a  party  and  back  wall,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  column  or  stanchion  bases  larger  than 
given  by  above  rule  to  give  lateral  steadiness  to 
the  building.  The  concrete  block  under  the 
bed  stone  or  base  plate  or  brick  pier"  should 
always  be  mixed  with  Portland  cement, 'for  the 
ordinary  lime  concrete  is  long  in  setting,  and  in 
large  masses  it  will  take  years  before  the  centre 
of  block  becomes  hard.  One  of  Portland  cement 
to  eight  of  other  ingredients,  if  carefully  and 
well  mixed,  will  safely  bear  a  load  of  5  tons  per 
superficial  foot.  These  other  ingredients  should 
be  hard  materials,  as  gravel,  broken  stone  and 
bricks,  or  bats  of  hard  quality. 

Cast-iron  Columns  and  Stanchions. — A  cast- 
iron  hollow  column  to  carry  50  tons  should  have 
a  ratio  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty  times  its 
diameter  for  its  length ;  this  might  safely  be 
loaded  to  2^  tons  per  square  inch  of  sectional 
area ;  and,  if  we  assume  a  diameter  of  9  in.,  and 
a  thickness  of  metal  of  1  in.,  we  get  an  area  of 
25  in.,  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  our  require¬ 
ments  :  but  for  hollow  columns  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a  liberal  margin  of  safety,  as, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  moulding,  the 
shifting  of  the  core  may  cause  an  unequal 
thickness  of  metal  in  the  casting.  The  hollow 
column  is,  theoretically,  the  strongest  form  of 
section,  but  the  probability  of  an  unequal  thick¬ 
ness  of  metal  is  an  objection  to  its  use ;  this 
may  be  guarded  against,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
specifying  that  some  of  the  columns  shall  have 
small  holes  drilled  in  their  shafts  to  ascertain 
the  thickness,  and  that,  where  the  metal  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  difEers  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
proper  thickness,  such  columns  shall  be  broken 
up.  Another  objection  to  the  form  of  the  hollow 
column  is  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  very  readily 
to  being  cased  in  a  fire-proof  material.  We 
will  assume,  however,  that  a  hollow  column  has 
been  decided  on  for  our  present  example  to 
carry  50  tons.  The  size  of  its  base  flange  has 
been  already  given,  and  it  should  have  a  bold 
rounding  at  its  junction  with  the  shaft,  and 
bracketed  in  four  directions :  the  thickness  of 
the  base  flange  should  be  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  more  than  the  thickness  of  the 
shaft — in  this  case  in. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  stanchions  of 
the  -f  or  H  section  are  preferable.  They 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  metal  can  be  seen,  and  any  im¬ 
perfections  detected ;  also  the  absence  of  the 
central  core  greatly  reduces  the  risk  of  an  un¬ 
sound  casting,  while  in  tiers  or  stacks  of 
stanchions  such  sections  give  great  facilities  for 
making  simple  junctions  of  girders  and  iron 
joists  at  the  various  floor  levels.  In  designing 
a  stanchion  of  H  section  to  be  placed  flat 
against  a  wall,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
least  width  of  its  section, — viz.,  the  width  of 
the  flange  of  the  H  section,  is  the  measure  of 
its  strength,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an 
H  section  12  in.  by  G  in.  is  not  so  strong  as 
one  12  in.  by  9  in.,  even  though  it  contained 
the  same  sectional  area.  The  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  n,  or  m  section,  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  on  account  of  the  very  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  of  compressive  stress  over  its  section, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  liability  to  become 
bowed  in  cooling,— a  risk  which,  more  or  less, 
attends  all  very  non -symmetrical  sections. 
These  channel  sections  are  generally  fixed  with 
the  web,  or  back,  placed  against  the  wall ;  but 
the  stanchion  is  under  better  conditions  if  the 
web  is  placed  outwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  span.  Whatever  form  of  section  of  column 
or  stanchion  is  decided  on,  it  is  important  that 
the  cap-plate  on  which  the  girder  rests  should 
be  well  chamfered  back  from  the  front  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  girder  from  bearing  on  the  extreme 
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front  edge  of  the  cap-plate,  and  in  the  case  of 
very  narrow  stanchions  the  cap-plate  should 
also  be  narrow,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
deflection  of  the  girder  tending  to  bend  the 
stanchion. 

All  bed-stones  for  ends  of  girders  in  walls 
should  have  their  front  edges  chamfered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  a  distance  of  3  in.  from 
the  face. 

Wrought-iron  and  Steel  Stanchions. — It  is  not 
now  uncommon  to  use  stanchions  made  of 
rolled  joists,  the  cap  and  base  plate  being  fixed 
to  the  joists  by  angle-irons  or  gusset-plates,  or 
both  combined.  As  the  ends  of  joists  cannot 
be  considered  as  bearing  accurately  on  the  end- 
plates,  without  special  care  in  the  workman¬ 
ship,  such  gussets  and  angles  must  be  designed 
so  that  the  shearing  or  bearing  resistance  of  the 
riveting  alone  is  sufficient  to  transmit  the  load 
to  the  base  flange.  For  very  heavy  loads, — say 
150  to  300  tons, — it  is  usual  to  make  stanchions 
of  wrought  iron,  of  tubular  section,  with  web 
plates  and  angle-iron,  or  with  webs  made  of 
rolled  joists  or  channel  irons.  The  construction 
of  such  stanchions  presents  many  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  design  in  the  cap  and  base  junctions  ; 
and,  as  such  loads  rarely  occur  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  advisable,  whenever  they  do  occur, 
that  an  engineer  should  be  employed  to  design 
them. 

Cast-iron  base  plates  direct  on  concrete  are 
rarely  used,  unless  the  load  on  the  column  exceeds 
100  tons.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  rule  for 
their  depth  in  centre,  or  the  thickness  of  metal, 
as  this  will  be  influenced  by  the  number  of  the 
radiating  arms  and  their  thickness  ;  but  a  rough 
approximation  would  be  in.  in  depth  for 
every  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  nearly  uniform 
thickness  to  that  of  the  column  or  stanchion 
on  it.  Thus,  a  base  plate  G  ft.  diameter  would 
be  about  15  in.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  as  the 
stanchion  on  it  would  have  to  carry  a  load  of 
130tons.it  would  be  found  to  work  out  to  about 
1J  in.  metal,  and  base  plate  should  have  the 
same  thickness.  Such  a  base  should  have  some 
holes  about  3  in.  diameter  cast  in  the  spaces 
between  each  pair  of  radiating  arms,  so  that 
when  the  base  plate  is  wedged  up,  and  cement 
is  run  under  the  same,  it  can  be  seen  to  flow  at 
these  holes,  and  thus  make  certain  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  plate  is  covered  by  cement. 

Cast-iron  Girder . — Cast-iron  girders  are  now 
so  rarely  used  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
devote  much  time  to  their  consideration  ;  they 
should  never  be  used  for  great  or  variable  loads, 
and  their  proportion  of  depth  to  span  should 
rarely  be  less  than  one-twelfth.  They  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  carrying  window- 
backs  between  cast-iron  stanchions  in  light 
areas  in  interior  of  buildings,  or  in  fronts 
which  are  constructed  of  iron  stanchions  and 
very  little  brickwork.  In  such  cases  their 
span  would  rarely  exceed  10  to  12  ft.,  and  their 
load  would  only  be  one  9  in.  window  back  and 
half  a  bay  of  wooden  or  concrete  floor, — pro¬ 
bably  not  exceeding  a  total  of  6  tons  distri¬ 
buted.  It  generally  happens  that  although, 
theoretically,  the  top  flange  need  only  have  a 
small  area,  yet,  practically,  to  carry  9  in.  brick¬ 
work,  it  has  to  be  of  such  width  that,  to 
comply  with  the  theoretical  conditions,  its 
thickness  would  be  very  small  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  section. 

For  practical  reasons,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
have  much  difference  in  the  thickness  of  metal, 
and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  the  top 
flange  less  than  $  in.  thick,  the  web  to  taper 
downwards.  Thus,  supposing  the  bottom  flange 
was  1  in.  thick,  the  web  might  be  \  in.  at  bottom 
and  $  in .  at  the  top,  with  bold  corners  or  mouldings 
in  angles  where  joining  top  and  bottom  flanges  ; 
vertical  ribs  or  stiffeners  should  be  put  between 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  about  36  in.  apart ;  and, 
as  the  material  gives  facilities  for  treating 
these  ornamentally,  they  can  be  moulded  on  the 
face  and  at  the  ends.  The  ends  of  the  girder 
can  be  easily  cast  so  as  to  make  a  neatly-fitting 
junction  with  the  stanchion,  and  in  a  way 
almost  impossible  to  treat  in  wrought-iron. 

Wrmight-iron  and  Steel-rolled  Joists. — In  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  wrought-iron  girders,  it 
will  be  best  to  begin  with  the  simplest  forms, 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  rolled-iron  joists. 
Lists  of  their  sections  and  safe  loads  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  members  of  this 
Institute  ;  but  your  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  variation  in  the  amounts  of  the  safe  loads 
given  in  these  lists  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  rolled  joists.  They  very  rarely  give 
the  limit  of  stress  per  inch  on  which  such 
sections  are  calculated,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  discrepancies  which  have  doubtless  been 
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noticed  between  different  lists,  in  which  joists 
of  identical  sections  have  safe  loads  appended  to 
them,  which  in  some  cases  vary  nearly  25  per 
cent.,  the  reason  being  that  the  smaller  load  has 
been  calculated  for  a  stress  limit  of  5  tons  per 
inch,  while  those  showing  heavier  loads  have 
been  taken  on  a  limit  of  G  or  6J  tons  per  inch. 

Compound  Girders ,  or  Rolled  Joists  with 
additional  Flange  Plates  riveted  on. — A  very 
useful  and  economical  form  of  girder  can  be¬ 
mad  e  in  this  way,  and  the  mode  of  calculating 
its  strength  or  sectional  area  is  identical  with 
that  given  for  wrought-iron  girders  further  on, 
with  this  difference,  that,  considering  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  the  material  in  rolled  joist 
flanges,  the  limits  of  stress  for  these  sections 
should  not  exceed  five  tons  per  inch  of  sectional 
area,  and,  in  calculating  this,  only  one  rivet- 
hole  need  be  deducted  from  the  joist  flange,  the 
holes  not  being  placed  opposite  to  one  another. 
The  greater  part  of  the  flange  section  being 
usually  in  the  joist  itself,  fewer  rivets  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attach  the  plates  than  in  a  built-up 
girder.  If  only  a  single  plate  top  and  bottom 
is  used,  J  in.  rivets  at  8  in.  pitch  placed  zigzag 
will  suffice.  The  holes  for  rivets  in  the  joist 
should  always  be  drilled,  for  the  iron  in  the 
flanges  must  necessarily  be  under  worse  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  rest  of  the  metal  in  the  joist;  and 
I  have  often  seen  cracks  in  rolled  joist  flanges 
extending  from  the  rivet-holes  to  the  edge,  the 
strength  of  girder  being  diminished  thereby  to 
the  extent  of  10  to  20  per  cent.  Heavy-section 
rolled  joists  carrying  loads  not  exceeding  20  tons 
may  sometimes  have  their  attachments  made  to 
columns,  by  bolting  the  webs  to  lugs  cast  on  the 
columns ;  but  in  the  case  of  heavier  loads,  and 
nearly  always  in  the  case  of  compound  girders, 
vertical  angle  irons  should  be  riveted  on  each 
side  of  ends  of  web,  partly  to  act  as  end  stiffeners- 
to  it,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  making  a  more 
reliable  connection  to  the  column  or  stanchion.. 

Wrought-iron  and  Steel  Riveted  Girders. — 
The  process  of  calculating  the  strength  and  de¬ 
signing  the  section  of  a  girder  must  now  be 
briefly  described.  The  span  of  a  girder, — for 
calculation, — is  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  its  bearings,  its  depth  is  the  depth  between 
the  centres  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  flanges, 
— and  in  ordinary  girders  of  angle-irons  and 
plate-flanges  it  is  usual  to  take  the  width  of 
the  web-plates  as  the  depth  for  calculation,  and 
it  is  important  that  this  should  not  be  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  span ;  if  less  than  it 
will  either  have  extreme  deflection,  or  be 
wasteful  by  excess  of  material  in  the  flanges 
or,  if  more  than  ^ ,  we  shall  probably  have  an 
excess  of  material  in  the  web  itself.  A  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  being  more  useful  than  a  bare 
statement  of  rules,  we  will  suppose  a  girder  has 
to  be  designed,  of  20  ft.  span,  to  carry  a  load 
of  30  tons,  equally  distributed  over  its  length  -r 
we  will  assume  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  allow  of  almost  any  depth,  and 
as  the  limits  of  to  of  the  span 
have  already  been  given,  we  will  ta.ke  the 
mean,  or  Tu  of  the  span,  which  is  15  inches  ;. 
this  will  be  the  depth  of  the  girder  between 
the  inside  of  the  flanges,  which  in  an  ordinary 
girder  may  be  considered  as  the  centres  of  the 
sectional  areas.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined 
is  the  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  load,  or  what 
is  called  the  bending  moment;  in  other  words,  the 
load  in  tons  multiplied  by  the  span  in  feet  and 
the  product  divided  by  8  for  distributed  loads,  or 
4  for  a  central  load.  As girders.are  all  levers  of 
one  sort  or  other,  and  the  principle  of  the  lever 
is  well  known,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the 
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This  is  the  effect  of  the  load  or  greatest  bending 
moment  in  the  centre  of  the  span,  and  we  now 
have  to  find  what  section  of  girder  is  required 
to  resist  it,  or  the  moment  of  resistance.  W e  have 
fixed  the  depth  at  15  in.,  and  will  suppose  the- 
material  is  to  be  wrought  iron.  If  the  load  as¬ 
sumed  above  is  a  dead  load — that  is,  a  solid  mass 
of  brick  or  stone  wall  weighing  30  tons — the  limit 
of  stress  for  the  material  named  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5  tons  per  inch.  If  it  were  a  mixed  load 
say,  15  tons  of  dead  weight  and  15  tons  of  floors- 
wliich  would  never  be  completely  loaded  over 
whole  area — part  of  the  floor  -  load  becomes- 
hypothetical,  and  we  may  increase  the  limit  of 
stress  to  6  tons  per  inch.  The  latter  case  being 
the  most  usual  condition,  we  will  take  6  tons. 
The  moment  of  resistance  will  then  be  the  depth 
in  feet,  equal  1-j,  multiplied  by  the  limit  of 
stress,  6  tons,  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area 
of  one  of  the  flanges.  As  the  moment  of  re¬ 
sistance  has  to  be  equal  to  the  bending  moment, 
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the  required  area  of  the  flange  will  be  the 
bending  moment,  or  75  tons,  divided  by  6  tons 
i  limit  of  stress  multiplied  by  1^*  ft.  depth,  or 
75 

I  -z — r-7-=10in. ;  this  is  the  net  sectional  area 
6  *  H 

of  the  flange,  after  deducting  rivet- 
holes.  It  was  formerly  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  top  flanges  of  wrought- 
iron  girder  stronger  than  the  bottom, 
but  the  general  practice  is  now  to  make 
them  equal,  except  under  special  circum¬ 
stances,  as,  for  instance,  bridge  or  roof  girders 
where  the  top  flange  has  no  lateral  bracing  or 
other  support.  Most  of  the  calculations  for  a 
girder  can  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  graphic 
statics,  and  you  will  find  the  modes  of  doing 
this  very  clearly  and  simply  described  in  two 
books  on  “  Strains  in  Iron  Work  ”  and  “  Design¬ 
ing  Wrought  and  Cast  -  iron  Structures,”  by 
H.  Adams,  published  by  Messrs.  Spon.  In 
designing  girders  beyond  30  ft.  long,  and  with 
flanges  built  up  of  several  thicknesses  of  plates, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  plates  in  such 
lengths  that  their  weight  shall  not  exceed  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  ironmakers.  This  limit  of 
weight  may  at  present  be  taken  at  6  to  8  cwt., 
and  the  limit  of  area  at  30  ft. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
riveting  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  “snap  ”  or  end  of  the  rivet,  which 
is  hammered  out  while  red  hot,  should  project 
uniformly  all  round  the  diameter  of  the  rivet ; 
they  should  be  of  uniform  size,  and  any  of  them 
showing  radiating  cracks,  or  being  of  a  size 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  should  be  con¬ 
demned  ;  also,  wherever  countersunk  rivets  are 
required  for  bearings,  &c.,  the  plates  or  angles 
should  have  the  rivet-holes  countersunk  by  the 
drilling  machine,  and  show  on  the  outside  at 
least  $  in.  to  ^  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
size  of  the  rivet-hole.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  trust  to  the  taper  given  to  the 
holes  in  the  process  of  punching,  and  so  save 
the  small  additional  cost  of  countersinking. 
This  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as 
such  rivets  are  often  loose  in  the  hole,  and 
thus  doing  no  work.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
such  loose  rivets  by  placing  the  finger  on  the 
snap  or  countersunk  end,  and  lightly  tapping 
the  head  with  a  hand  hammer ;  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  rivet  in  the  hole,  if  loose,  is 
immediately  detected,  and  they  should  be  cut 
out  and  replaced  by  new  perfect  rivets.  The 
process  of  designing  a  girder  in  steel  is  exactly 
as  above  described,  except  that  a  higher  limit 
of  stress  is  introduced  into  the  calculations,  it 
now  becoming  7  tons  for  a  dead  load,  and 
8£  tons  for  a  mixed  load  of  floors  and  brick¬ 
work,  or  floors  only.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
make  the  webs  of  steel  girders  as  thin  as  the 
increased  strength  of  the  material  would  seem 
to  render  possible,  except  in  girders  of  dimen¬ 
sions  much  beyond  our  present  example.  In 
the  rivet-holes  in  both  materials  it  is  usual  in 
good  work  that  all  holes  should  be  drilled  ;  but 
in  steel  girders  of  any  description  this  must  be 
done,  for  the  effect  of  punching  upon  the  steel 
is  to  weaken  the  metal  for  a  certain  distance 
round  the  hole.  This  is  sometimes  remedied  by 
punching  the  holes  to  about  |  in.  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  rivets,  and  then  drilling  out  the 
holes  to  the  larger  size. 

I  may  mention  an  adaptation  of  iron  to  the 
purposes  of  shoring.  It  is  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  an  opening  requiring  to  be  cut  througli 
a  wall  at  such  a  height"  above  the  ground  level 
that  ordinary  wood  shores  and  needles  would  be 
costly,  and  also  prevent  business  being  carried 
on  in  the  lower  storeys  during  the  alterations. 
Rectangular  frames  can  be  constructed  of  rolled 
joists  or  channel  irons,  connected  at  the  corners 
of  frames  by  tightly-fitting  bolts.  The  upper 
and  lower  members  of  the  frames  are  then 
passed  separately  through  small  openings  in  the 
wall,  and  the  vertical  sides  bolted  up  to  them 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  wall.  The  weight  of 
the  wall  above  can  then  be  taken  up  by  the 
frames  by  wedging  or  other  adjustment,  and 
the  portion  of  wall  between  the  upper  and  lower 
members  of  the  frames  cut  away  for  the 
insertion  of  the  girder  or  girders. 

The  phrase  “  builders’  ironwork,”  which  has 
unfortunately  now  become  almost  a  trade  term, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  ;  it  is  used  to 
designate  an  inferior  description  of  work  which 
is  considered  good  enough  for  ordinary  build¬ 
ings  ;  of  course,  where,  as  in  buildings  generally, 
the  constructional  ironwork  is  usually  covered, 
the  flne  finish  to  girder  work,  such  as  planed 
:  edges  of  plates,  is  perhaps  superfluous,  except 
where  flanges  of  girders  are  to  be  visible ;  but 


it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  in 
other  respects, — such  as  good  riveting,  careful 
jointing,  and  good  fitting  of  vertical  web 
stiffeners,  &c., — there  is  quite  as  great  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  good  workmanship  and  materials  in 
ironwork  for  buildings  as  in  the  best  description 
of  railway  and  bridge  work,  the  loads  to  be 
carried  being,  in  some  cases,  much  greater  than 
for  many  railway  bridges. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  Reade  had,  in  a  very  able  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  manner,  treated  a  subject  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  and  vital  interest  to  practising 
architects.  The  observations  in  regard  to 
girders  were  especially  worthy  of  attention  in 
these  days  of  fire-proof  floors,  and  when  sections 
were  recommended  so  light  as  to  make  one 
tremble.  Mr.  Reade  had  mentioned  that  in 
some  instances  a  section  was  recommended 
5\jth  of  the  span,  so  that  in  a  span  of  40  feet 
there  would  be  a  girder  1  ft.  deep.  He  hoped 
that  as  so  many  practical  men  were  present  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  paper  would  take 
place. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  said  he  could  fully  en¬ 
dorse  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Reade  as  to  defective  ironwork.  He  could  not 
imagine  a  more  serious  fraud,  a  more  wicked 
imposition,  than  those  which  were  perpetrated 
day  by  day  by  certain  manufacturers  of  what 
might  be  termed  “rotten  ”  ironwork.  Not  only 
were  joists  being  rolled,  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries,  which  were  totally  insufficient  for 
the  loads  they  professed  to  carry,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  castings  were  being  made  which 
were  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  Those  who  walked  about  the 
suburbs  of  London  would  observe  corner  shops 
with  columns  at  the  corner,  such  columns  being 
often  cast  from  the  very  worst  iron.  He 
believed  that  architects  failed  to  realise  the 
serious  importance  of  using  great  care  in  the 
erection  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  and  he 
felt  that  many  catastrophes  that  had  happened 
of  late  years  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  contact  between  the  architectural 
construction  and  the  iron  construction  had  not 
been  properly  carried  out.  It  was  singular,  so 
little  was  ironwork  construction  considered  by 
the  profession  or  the  legislature,  that  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  and  its  amending 
Acts,  ironwork  was  practically  ignored. 
When  an  architect  was  brought  in,  either  as 
consulting  architect  or  as  District  Surveyor,  he 
had  little  control  over  the  ironwork,  except 
that  of  being  sometimes  able  to  condemn  it. 
They,  as  architects,  could  never  pretend  to  be 
engineers,  and  it  would  be  a  deplorable  thing 
if  they  attempted  it ;  but  the  more  they 
associated  themselves  and  worked  in  unison 
with  the  engineers,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
both  parties.  The  section-cards  sent  round  by 
the  various  iron  manufacturers  were  wretched 
things,  and  he  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
architect  to  put  in  his  specification  a  strong 
test-clause,  to  the  effect  that  certain  sections 
should  be  cut  out  of  the  ironwork  at  any  time, 
sent  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  tested ;  and  that  if 
these  did  not  come  out  satisfactorily  the  iron¬ 
work  should  be  rejected.  If  possible,  the  archi¬ 
tect  should  always  get  the  ironwork  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  firms  of  good  reputation,  and  the  only 
safeguard  the  architect  could  adopt  was  to 
insert  such  a  test-clause  as  he  had  mentioned. 
As  to  using  ironwork  for  the  purpose  of  shoring, 
Mr.  Reade  had  lately  assisted  him  in  a  consider¬ 
able  undertaking  in  the  City,  where  they 
managed  to  shore  up  a  building,  with  a  large 
number  of  people  carrying  on  work  all  the  time, 
so  that  by  the  assistance  of  heavy  timber  tripod 
shores,  and  rolled  joists,  the  whole  building 
was  lifted  on  steel  wedges.  The  result  was  that 
there  was  not  a  single  settlement  or  crack  in 
the  place.  Mr.  Walker  concluded  by  proposing 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reade  for  his 
excellent  paper  (applause). 

Professor  Aitchison,  H.R.A.,  briefly  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  asked  for  some  information 
as  to  what  the  material  called  steel  was.  They 
had  a  rough  opinion  as  to  what  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron  were,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
deal  with  them.  Steel,  however,  was  now  being 
put  forward,  and  he  certainly  had  no  means  by 
which  he  could  distinguish  it  from  wrought 
iron. 

Professor  Kerr  added  his  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Reade’s  paper,  and  when  it 
was  published  in  full  detail,  he  believed  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  more  particularly 
,  the  younger  members,  would  find  it  exceedingly 


interesting  and  profitable  reading.  He  thought 
that  architects  might  recognise,  without  false 
delicacy,  and  as  practical  men,  the  distinction 
between  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  that  of 
the  architect  in  iron.  The  time  had  gone  by 
for  architects  pretending  to  know  everything  ; 
in  fact,  they  had  to  know  a  great  deal  too  much. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  over¬ 
take  a  vast  range  of  exceedingly  difficult 
matters,  and  they  might,  therefore,  fully  endorse 
the  suggestion  that  when  any  architect  had  to 
construct  a  building  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  ironwork,  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  consulted  an 
engineer.  Indeed,  he  would  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  architect  who  did  not  do  so  would 
make  a  mistake.  One  point  that  had  struck 
him,  in  the  little  experience  he  had  had 
of  the  matter,  officially  or  otherwise,  was 
this,  viz.,  the  essential,  the  almost  more 
than  essential  importance,  so  to  speak,  of 
perfect  precision  in  fixing.  He  had  seen  in¬ 
stances  of  ironwork  giving  way,  with  the 
result  that  people  had  been  killed,  and  in¬ 
variably,  he  might  say,  the  accident  had  arisen 
from  imperfection  in  fixing,  more  particularly 
when  the  engineer  or  smith  supplied  the  iron¬ 
work  by  contract,  and  the  builder  had  the 
fixing  of  it.  That  was  a  very  objectionable 
system,  as  the  builder  often  had  no  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  precision,  thinking  that  if  he  laid 
his  joists  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  it  was  all  right. 
He  wished  that  Mr.  Reade,  in  revising  his 
paper,  would  consider  whether  he  was  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  in  a  stanchion  of  the  H 
section  the  measure  of  the  strength  was  the 
sectional  area  of  one  of  the  flanges.  He  (the 
speaker)  should  say  that  the  measure  of  strength 
was  the  sectional  area  within  the  extremities  of 
the  two  flanges  that  were  capable  of  beiDg  bent 
sideways ;  because  an  upright  stanchion,  or 
pillar  of  any  sort,  must  be  looked  at  as  being 
precisely  in  the  circumstances  of  a  beam  that 
was  loaded  on  its  back.  He,  therefore,  would 
ask  Mr.  Reade  whether  he  would  not  modify 
the  phrase  he  had  made  use  of  7 

Mr.  Reade  :  I  meant  “  flanges,”  clearly. 

Professor  Kerr  continued  that,  in  one  of  the 
authorities,  it  was  stated  that  the  accident  of 
one  side  of  a  hollow  column  being  thin,  and  the 
other  side  thick,  did  not  affect  its  strength. 
The  reason  for  that  assertion  was  that  so  long 
as  the  proportion  between  the  thin  side  and  the 
thick  side  of  the  column  was  in  accordance 
with  the  proportion  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  flange,  provided  the  column  was  going  to 
bend  in  the  right  direction,  there  was  no  harm 
done  (laughter).*  Of  course,  they  would  be 
inclined  to  insist  that  a  column  ought  to  be 
equally  thick  all  round.  There  was  another 
point  he  would  like  Mr.  Reade  to  consider,  and 
that  was  in  regard  to  calculating  the  loading  of 
floors.  An  old  and  esteemed  member  of  the 
Institute,  —  Mr.  James  Knowles, —  frequently 
made  use  of  a  very  remarkable  axiom,  viz., — 
“  don’t  build  strong,  but  stronger  than  strong.” 
That  was  a  remarkable  dictum,  but  one 
which  could  not  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  young  architects.  Mr.  Reade, 
in  some  of  his  phrases,  would  lead  the  unwary 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not  to  calculate  upon 
all  the  floors  being  fully  loaded.  His  own  expe¬ 
rience  led  him  to  believe  that  that  would  be  a 
highly  dangerous  assumption.  He  believed  Mr. 
Reade  had  said  that,  probably  in  no  case  would 
all  the  floors  be  fully  loaded,  and  that,  therefore, 
an  allowance  could  be  made  for  some  of  them 
not  being  loaded  fully.  But  if  safety  were  the 
great  desideratum,  Mr.  Reade  would  withdraw 
that  suggestion,  which  seemed  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  dangerous  one.  Many  architects  were  so 
hard  driven  by  parsimonious  clients  that  the 
temptation  was  strong  to  save  every  penny,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  saved  in  the  ironwork,  and 
by  making  only  partial  allowance  for  the  load¬ 
ing  of  floors.  Professor  Kerr  concluded  by 
again  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  extreme 
value  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  said  he  thought  that 


*  The  passage  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  a  rather 
extraordinary  reference  to  Hodgkiuson  in  Gwilt’s  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia Hodgkinson  noticed  in  hollow  pillars 
above  thirty  times  as  long  as  their  diameter,  that 
although  the  pillars  were  generally  thicker  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  yet  in  bending  the  compressed 
was  always  the  thinner  side  ;  and  as  cast  -  iron 
resists  compression  with  above  six  times  the  force  with 
which  it  sustains  tensionf  no  danger  resulted  from 
this  almost  unavoidable  difference  of  thickness.”  The 
next  editor  of  Gwilt  had  better  give  his  attention  to  this, 
which  certainly  requires  modilication.  Hodgkinson  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  assumed  that  the  bending  stress  would 
always  take  effect  towards  the  thinner  side ;  but  an  un¬ 
equally  imposed  load  might  tell  a  different  story. — Ed. 
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the  architect  should  not  specify  any  particular 
manufacturer  of  ironwork,  but  rather  rely  on 
the  tests  he  put  in  his  specification. 

Mr.  Cole  asked  what  words  should  be  made 
use  of  in  ordinary  specifications  in  regard  to 
steel  for  joists  and  girders?  And  could  Mr. 
Reade  assure  them  that  steel  joists  were  to  be 
had  in  a  reliable  form  ?  He  had  been  told  that 
a  large  number  of  steel  joists  had  recently  been 
made  which  were  very  unreliable. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Reade,  in  his  reply,  said  Mr.  Walker  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  practically  ignored  the  question  of  iron¬ 
work,  and  that  the  District  Surveyor  could  not 
interfere.  He  could  only  hope  some  of  those 
who  were  District  Surveyors  would,  perhaps,  in 
time  obtain  some  recognition  of  ironwork,  so 
that  there  should  be  supervision  over  it.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  he  should  give  some 
description  of  steel.  That  was  a  very  difficult 
point  for  him  to  say  anything  upon,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  piece 
of  iron  and  a  piece  of  steel  without  making  a 
chemical  analysis,  or  testing  their  elasticity  and 
ultimate  tensile  stress.  The  only  chance  of 
being  able  to  detect  steel  would  be  to  notice  if 
it  were  finer  in  grain,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
closer  and  denser  surface  outside.  When  frac¬ 
tured  it  would  also  be  found  much  finer  than 
iron,  but  there  was  no  reliable  test,  and  even 
an  old  expert  might  be  deceived.  He  had  seen 
a  piece  of  wrought  iron  broken  by  repeated 
short  blows  at  one  end,  showing  a  most 
beautiful  silky  fracture  which  would  justify 
one  in  saying  that  better  iron  could  not  be  had, 
and  yet  another  piece  might  be  broken  off  at 
the  other  end  which  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of 
large  crystals,  and  looked  like  cast-iron.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kerr  had  been  good  enough  to  approve 
of  the  paper,  and  he  agreed  with  the  Professor 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  engineer  being  con¬ 
sulted  on  such  occasions  (applause).  He  also 
agreed  with  Professor  Kerr  in  his  remarks 
about  the  scandalous  way  in  which  some  iron 
was  fixed.  A  builder,  in  fact,  should  never  be 
permitted  to  do  the  fixing  of  ironwork — espe¬ 
cially  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  drilling  for  bolts.  He  had  seen 
i-in.  bolts  put  into  holes  where  1^-in.bolts  should 
have  been  put,  so  that  they  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  drawn  through  the  holes.  Professor 
Kerr  had  stated  that  in  some  book  unknown  it 
was  said  there  was  no  difference  in  the  strength 
of  a  hollow  column  if  the  thickness  of  metal  in 
it  differed.  If  the  force  tending  to  bend  the 
column  could  be  brought  exactly  to  bear  on 
that  side  which  was  strongest,  it  would  be  all 
right,  as  the  thin  side  would  then  be  in  tension, 
and  the  thick  side  would  resist.  But  if  the 
force  operated  the  other  way,  the  column  would 
go.  Mr.  Perry  thought  it  injudicious  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  any  firm  in  a  specification,  and 
he  quite  agreed  with  him,  because  people  might 
then  say  that  the  architect  had  some  interest 
in  the  recommendation.  What  he  wished  to 
suggest  was  that  the  architect  should  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  to  reject  any  firm  of  whom  he 
did  not  approve. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  2nd  prox.,  when 
a  paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith, 
Associate,  on  “A  Tour  in  Greece  and  Cyprus  in 
1888,  as  Greek  Travelling  Student.” 


The  Monument  to  the  Emperor  William. 

The  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  upon 
the  designs  for  the  monument  to  be  raised  in 
Berlin  in  memory  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
has  awarded  the  first  prize  to  the  joint  com¬ 
petitors,  Messrs.  Wilhelm  Rettig  &  Paul  Pfanu, 
and  the  second  prize  to  M.  Bruno  Schmitz,  all 
Berlin  architects.  The  four  other  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  following  sculptors Hilde¬ 
brand,  of  Florence  ;  Hilgers,  of  Charlottenburg ; 
Schiifer,  of  Berlin ;  and  Schilling,  of  Dresden. 
The  architects  have,  therefore,  been  victorious 
in  this  keen  contest. 

The  Hamburg  Exhibition.— The  recent 
Craft  and  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hamburg 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  success,  having 
left  a  surplus  of  800,000  marks.  Of  this  sum 
100,000  marks  will  be  used  in  extending  the 
Industrial  Museum. 

A  Wagner  Monument  at  Leipsic. — The 
plan  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Wagner  at 
Leipsic  has  b?en  revived,  the  well-known  Berlin 
sculptor,  Schafer,  having  been  commissioned  to 
furnish  the  design.  It  will  stand  near  the 
house  where  the  composer  was  born. 


Illustrations. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  ROTHERHAM 
MARKET  HALL. 

nHIS  design  was  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Butler  in  the  recent 
competition  for  a  new  market  hall 
at  Rotherham.  The  sum  to  be  expended 
was  very  limited  in  amount,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  building  plain  and 
simple.  The  principal  front  has  shops  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  a  gallery  over  opening 
into  the  market  behind.  The  arrangement  of 
the  market  was  largely  determined  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  foundations  of  a  former  building 
destroyed  by  fire ;  some  of  the  old  walls  being 
incorporated  in  the  new  work.  The  roof  was 
in  three  equal  spans  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  the  market  being  entirely  lit 
from  above.  The  site  had  a  considerable  fall 
from  end  to  end. 

The  drawing  from  which  this  view  is  taken 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  year. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  STANSTEAD- 
MONTFICHET. 

We  gave  a  general  view  and  description  of  this 
church  in  the  Builder  for  August  10.  The  pre¬ 
sent  illustration,  showing  the  tower  and  the 
west  end,  is  from  a  drawing  which  was  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year.  Mr.  W. 
D.  Caroe  is  the  architect. 


CLAYBURY  ASYLUM. 

This  building,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Woodford,  in  Essex,  was  commenced  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  as  a  fourth  Asylum  for 
the  old  County  of  Middlesex,  but  on  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the  site 
and  foundations  then  in  progress  passed  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

The  site  comprises  an  area  of  270  acres,  being 
part  of  the  old  Claybury  Hall  estate,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  high  ground,  230  feet  above 
the  Ordnance  datum,  and  commanding  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
Part  of  the  land  is  charmingly  wooded,  afford¬ 
ing  shaded  walks  for  the  patients.  No  better 
site  could  be  found  for  such  a  building,  and 
although  only  1£  miles  from  Woodford  Station, 
and  Gt  miles  from  the  Tower  Hamlets,  from 
which  district  it  is  expected  most  of  the  patients 
will  be  sent,  the  Asylum  will  be  perfectly  se¬ 
cluded,  and  comprise  in  its  own  grounds  all  the 
beauties  of  an  English  rural  district. 

The  original  design  was  prepared  in  competi¬ 
tion  in  1887,  when  seven  architects  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  asylum  planning  were  invited  to  submit 
designs ;  six  were  sent  in,  and  the  one  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  of  Nottingham,  was  selected. 

The  original  design,  made  two  years  ago,  is, 
in  respect  of  its  general  arrangement  and 
accommodation,  almost  identical  with  the 
ground-plan  to  which  we  devote  one  of  our 
double-page  illustrations;  but  some  of  the 
blocks  occupied  by  patients  were  somewhat 
amended  in  point  of  detail  when  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate 
2,000  patients,  1,200  females,  and  800  males, 
the  former  occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  latter  the  western,  while  the 
administrative  department,  the  kitchens,  stores, 
laundry-buildings,  recreation  hall,  and  chapel, 
occupy  the  centre,  and  are  flanked  east  and 
west  by  two  central  corridors  which  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  main  corridors  leading  to  the 
wards  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  access  from 
either  male  or  female  side  to  all  the  central 
buildings  and  offices  without  allowing  the  two 
sexes  to  come  into  communication. 

The  Asylum  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  on  all 
sides, — the  knob  at  the  top  has  been  sliced  off 
to  form  a  level  plateau  twelve  acres  in  extent, 
on  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
buildings  are  erected  at  one  uniform  ground- 
floor  level,  from  which  the  outer  main  corridors 
slope  off,  generally  to  the  outside  blocks ;  but 
these  in  no  case  exceed  5  ft.  in  depth  below  the 
ground-floor  of  the  main  building. 

The  buildings  compiise,  in  addition  to  the 
patients'  blocks,  large  workshops  for  males,  and 
laundry  buildings  and  sewing-rooms  for  female 
workers ;  a  general  store,  a  bakery,  a  large 
kitchen,  with  ample  sculleries  and  larders,  a 


recreation-hall  capable  of  seating  1,200  people, 
and  a  chapel  with  850  sittings. 

To  the  east  of  the  chapel  is  a  residence  for 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  and  on  the  west  is 
the  main-entrance  block,  containing  Board  and 
Committee  rooms,  offices  for  the  staff,  and  on 
the  first  floor  sitting  and  bed  rooms  for  three 
Assistant  Medical  Officers ;  while  in  a  separate 
building  on  the  north  side  are  rooms  for  two 
more  Assistant  Medical  Officers. 

Flanking  the  administrative  centre  are  blocks 
for  the  attendants  and  nurses,  comprising  large 
mess  and  day  rooms,  with  bedrooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  ;  and  a  similar  building  on  the 
north  side  gives  further  accommodation  for 
nurses  and  female  officers,  one  wing  being  set 
apart  for  night  nurses.  These  three  blocks  give 
sleeping  accommodation  for  108,  while  in  the 
patients’  blocks  are  private  rooms  for  120  addi¬ 
tional  attendants,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  number  of  married  male  attendants  will 
reside  out  of  the  Asylum. 

A  separate  residence  on  the  north  side  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  steward,  and  an  Isolation  Hos¬ 
pital  for  twenty  patients  (not  shown  on  the 
ground  plan)  will  be  erected  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  building. 

The  total  accommodation  of  the  asylum, 
including  patients,  nurses,  and  attendants,  and 
the  medical  and  other  staff,  will  be  nearly  2,250. 

The  building  is  erected  north  and  south, 
nearly  all  the  day-rooms  occupied  by  patients 
having  more  or  less  a  southern  aspect.  By  the 
oblique  arrangement  of  the  outside  corridors  the 
front  buildings  do  not  interrupt  the  view  from 
those  behind. 

The  dormitories  are  planned  on  hospital  prin¬ 
ciples,  all  having  cross-ventilation,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  by  opposite  windows. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  this  building 
will  be  in  itself  a  work  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  and  has  involved  great  consideration  and 
labour  in  planning,  having  been  designed  in  all 
its  detail  by  a  leading  firm  of  engineers  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect. 

The  system  is  one  of  hot  air  warmed  by 
batteries  of  steam  pipes  in  heating  chambers 
in  the  basements  oi  the  various  blocks,  the  fresh 
air  being  conducted  to  the  batteries  by  under¬ 
ground  trunks,  and  ascending  directly  from  the 
heating  chambers  by  air-flues  built  in  the  walls, 
one  or  more  flues  opening  into  every  habitable 
room  in  the  building.  In  addition  to  the  inlet- 
flues  are  extraction-flues  of  corresponding  area 
conveying  vitiated  air  from  each  room  to  air- 
trunks  and  vertical  shafts,  with  extraction-cowls 
in  the  roof  spaces,  coils  of  steam  pipes  being 
introduced  at  the  base  of  each  extraction-shaft 
so  as  to  create  a  current. 

The  steam  for  heating  the  entire  building,  also 
for  driving  the  laundry  machinery,  and  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes  and  hot  water  supply,  is  generated 
in  a  series  of  boilers  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  All  the  main  corridors  are  constructed 
with  subways  below  for  containing  steam,  water, 
and  other  piping.  These  main  subways  measure 
in  the  aggregate  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  there 
being  another  mile  of  subsidiary  subways  in  the 
basements  of  the  various  blocks. 

The  best  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Asylum 
may  be  conveyed  by  stating  that  the  actual 
buildings,  including  only  the  interior  courts, 
cover  an  area  of  over  twenty  acres ;  that  the 
main  corridors  measure  about  one  mile  in  length; 
that  eleven  miles  of  underground  piping  will  be 
required  in  the  sewerage  and  rain-water  systems, 
and  twenty-two  millions  of  bricks  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  above  the  ground 
floor  line,  between  five  and  six  millions  having 
been  already  used  in  the  foundations  and  sub¬ 
ways,  and  that  the  weight  of  materials  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  superstructure  is 
estimated  at  about  150,000  tons. 

The  building  has  been  designed  with  every 
precaution  against  fire,  the  construction  of  all 
staircases,  corridors,  and  connecting  passages; 
being  fireproof,  and  the  whole  of  the  roofs  of  i 
buildings  occupied  by  patients  being  cut  off1 
from  the  rooms  below  by  fireproof  ceilings  ;  the 
staircases  are  arranged  to  allow  of  two  escapes  \ 
from  each  ward,  so  that  should  a  fire  break  out : 
in  any  part  of  the  building  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  patient  to  be  cut  off  from  escape. 
In  addition,  a  special  service  of  water  mains 
for  fire  with  hydrants  is  provided,  so  as  to  com- 1 
mand  every  part  of  the  building,  both  inside 
and  out. 

The  contract  for  the  superstructure  is  let  to 
Mr.  Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool,  the  amount  being 
337.945Z. ;  the  foundations,  subways,  and  case¬ 
ments  having  previously  been  put  in,  which 
with  the  levelling  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of 
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ntrance  lodges  and  gateways  and  boundary 
encing  has  cost  about  50.000Z.  more. 

The  foundations  were  commenced  last  year 
>y  Messrs.  Howell  &  Son,  who,  unfortunately, 
ailed  before  they  had  done  a  third  of  their 
zork,  and  have  since  been  completed  by  Mr. 
I.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton.  The  lodges 
vere  built  by  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill.  The  works 
je  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
jchitect,  Mr.  George  T.  Hine,  for  the  Asylums 
lommittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  Mr. 
Jeorge  Wise  acting  as  principal  clerk  of  works. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS: 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
•he  present  session  was  held  on  the  loth  inst., 
n  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Jritish  Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Leonard 
itokes  (President)  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 
1.  S.  Lorimer,  T.  M.  Smith,  II.  D.  Blowers,  E. 
Penfold,  J.  A.  Brand,  J.  Lockhead,  T.  McGill 
lassels,  W.  Bone,  J.  A.  Barclay,  J.  Begg,  G.  W. 
(Vilson,  G.  Watson,  C.  A.  Norton,  and  A. 
Stratton. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce  announced  that  the  “  Common 
ioom  ”  would  be  opened  for  the  first  time  on 
Friday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  6  p.m.  After  that 
late  the  room  will  be  open  at  G  o’clock  every 
svening  on  which  the  various  classes  meet  for 
•he  convenience  of  members  attending  the 
jlasses,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
neeting  and  discussing  any  subject  of  class  or 
>ther  work  that  may  interest  them.  On  Thurs- 
lay,  Dec.  17, the  first  general  “Common  Room” 
neeting  will  be  held,  when  Mr.  Sidney  Beale 
ind  Mr.  Collard  will  open  a  discussion  on  “  The 
Position  and  Prospects  of  Architectural  Assist- 
ints.  ’  Other  meetings  of  this  nature  will  be 
leld  from  time  to  time.  The  “  Common  Room  ” 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  through  Mr. 
Appleton  any  suggestions  as  to  subjects  for 
liscussion. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  said  he  wished  to  make  a 
personal  explanation  relative  to  the  remarks 
nade  by  the  President,  and  by  the  President  of 
ihe  Institute,  in  connexion  with  his  (Mr.  Earle’s) 
proposal  for  the  provision  of  a  central  building 
:or  the  use  of  architects.  Unfortunately,  the 
juilding  which  he  proposed  had  been  dubbed  a 
1  College  of  Architecture  ” ;  but  what  he  wished 
;o  see  established  was  not  a  “  College  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  but  merely  a  central  building  for  use 
jy  architects,  where  the  means  of  study  should 
pe  concentrated.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  enumera- 
;ion  of  the  different  places  in  London  to  which 
;he  student  had  to  journey  was  in  itself  an  argu- 
nent  for  the  proposal  which  he  (Mr.  Earle)  had 
nade. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  then  read  a  paper  on 
‘  The  Paris  Exhibition,”  of  which  we  print  the 
greater  part : — 

Commencing  with  the  Palais  des  Machines, 
>y  M.  Dutert,  architect,  and  M.  Contamin 
sngineer,  we  find  that  it  is  an  important 
tructure,  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
exposition  for  the  lessons  it  teaches  us  in 
•he  proper  application  of  iron.  It  is  the  largest 
railding  ever  roofed  in  a  single  span.  After 
leveral  preliminary  designs  by  M.  Dutert,  who,  it 
nay  be  remarked,  wished  the  roof  to  be  elliptical 
n  form,  with  hipped  ends,  the  present  form  was 
lesigned,  which  practically  takes  somewhat  the 
ratline  of  a  Tudor  arch  springing  from  the 
ground.  The  pointed  arch  form  also  made  the 
:alculation  comparatively  easy,  because  it 
lefined  exactly  where  the  strains  were  to  come 
hrough.  The  plan  consists  of  one  large  nave, 
,380  ft.  long,  and  of  twenty  great  principals 
•r  trusses  springing  from  the  ground,  and 
laving  a  clear  span  of  375  ft.,  and  a  height 
o  the  ridge  of  141  ft.  10  in.  There  is  no  tie-rod 
o  the  roof  at  all. 

There  are  galleries  along  each  side,  which 
re  continued  round  the  end  at  a  height 
f  67  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground,  and  stair- 
ases  at  each  end  of  the  building  under 
he  connecting  dome,  which  give  access  to  it. 
]he  foundations  would  be  too  lengthy  a  matter 
o  go  into  here,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
tate  that  each  of  the  foundations  to  the  trusses 
>  able  to  resist  a  vertical  load  of  405  tons  13  c  wt., 
nd  a  horizontal  thrust  of  113  tons.  I  give  a 
2ction  of  one  of  these  foundations  along  with 
ae  other  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
uilding.  The  concrete  foundations  to  the 
.de  galleries  are  connected  by  stonework 
rches.  The  foundations  to  the  main  trusses 
re  built  in  Portland  cement,  those  to  the  side 


galleries  being  in  hydraulic  lime  from  Beffes, 
two  of  lime  to  five  of  sand.  The  different 
methods  adopted  of  raising  the  great  trusses 
by  the  two  engineering  firms  who  constructed 
it  are  very  interesting,  and  the  three  plates 
I  exhibit  show  these  methods,  and  also  the 
proposed  scheme  of  raising  half  of  each  com¬ 
plete  truss  at  one  time.  The  twenty  principal 
trusses  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  bound 
together  by  five  deep  purlins  on  each  side  of 
the  central  articulation,  the  highest  on  each 
side  being  placed  near  together  and  carrying 
the  exterior  examining  platform. 

The  purlins  are  framed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  trusses.  I  give  a  drawing  showing  how 
this  is  done,  and  have  shown  resting  on  them, 
to  the  number  of  three  between  each  truss,  the 
principal  rafters,  which  carry  the  secondary 
purlins,  supporting  the  secondary  rafters  which 
carry  the  glass  roofing. 

The  side  galleries  are  covered  with  a  segmental 
roof  to  each  bay.  The  articulations  of  the  great 
trusses  are  also  of  interest.  There  are  three,  one 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch  and  one  at  the  springing 
of  each  half  truss,  which,  being  reduced  as  it 
were  to  a  point,  rest  on  a  roller  plate  of  cast 
iron,  which  is  fitted  into  the  cast-iron  shoe, 
which  itself  is  bolted  through  to  the  stone 
foundation  by  tie-rods. 

The  strains,  therefore,  are  taken  right  through 
the  centre  of  the  cast-iron  roller  plate.  It  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  The  lower  part  of  the  trusses  is  consider¬ 
ably  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  plates,  the 
part  immediately  above  the  roller  plate  being 
made  in  cast-iron.  The  articulation  at  the  top 
claims  consideration.  The  ends  of  the  two  parallel 
girders  forming  the  half  -  trusses  are  bound 
together  by  two  half-cushions,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  clasped  by  a  circular  band  of  hammered 
iron,  preventing  any  tendency  to  spread  on  the 
part  of  the  trusses.  These  rest  against  a  hollow 
steel  pivot,  which  is  the  only  point  of  connexion 
between  the  two  trusses.  Through  this  hollow 
steel  pivot  is  passed  a  bolt  which  clasps,  on  each 
side  of  the  truss,  a  steel  ring  which  binds  the 
whole  together.  To  these  rings,  by  means  of 
ears,  are  fixed  tie-rods  in  the  two  end  bays, 
which  run  diagonally  between  the  trusses  from 
the  ridge  to  the  gutter.  The  weight  of  each 
truss  is  196  tons,  and  the  thrust  on  each  articu¬ 
lation  at  the  base  115  tons  (which  includes  the 
weight  of  the  covering  as  also  the  pressure  of 
wind  and  snow). 

The  point  of  support  of  each  roller  plate  at 
the  base  of  the  truss  is  about  7£  square  feet, 
therefore  the  total  weight  of  ironwork  (7,400 
tons)  rests  on  a  cast-iron  surface  of  only 
300  square  feet,  or  nearly  twenty- five  tons  to  a 
square  foot. 

The  fact  of  the  trusses  being  12  ft.  2  in.  wide 
at  the  base  and  9  ft.  10  in.  at  the  summit, 
necessitated,  of  course,  by  the  construction,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  light  and  graceful 
effect  of  the  roof  as  a  whole. 

The  trusses  are  composed  of  two  parallel 
girders,  with  top  and  bottom  webs, 
17|  in.  x  '35  in-i  joined  by  angle  irons,  and  each 
having  a  top  and  bottom  flange,  the  exterior 
flange  being  30  in.  wide  and  the  interior  35  in. 
These  flanges  are  thickened  in  various  parts 
where  required  ;  for  instance,  at  the  base  it  has 
eight  thicknesses.  The  upper  and  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  truss  are  joined  by  open  lattice- 
work,  the  uprights  being  in  double  T-iron  and 
the  cross-bracing  in  T-iron.  The  method  of 
distributing  this  lattice-work  is  well  deserving 
of  notice.  In  the  space  between  the  two 
girders  forming  the  truss  is  a  cleverly-contrived 
walking  way  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  aid  of 
an  internal  ladder  shown  on  the  drawing,  so 
that  all  ordinary  repairs  can  be  got  at  without 
the  use  of  any  scaffolding. 

The  method  of  forming  the  floors  to  the 
galleries,  and  the  ceilings  to  those  parts  of  the 
roof  not  covered  with  glass,  and  which  are 
decorated  with  frescoes  in  colour,  I  illustrate 
by  a  few  sketches. 

The  roofing  is  particularly  noteworthy  on 
account  of  its  enormous  size :  it  contains  631,857 
square  feet.  The  upper  part  is  covered  with 
glass  in.  thick,  in  slabs  6  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  8  in., 
which  were  severely  tested ;  and  it  is  painted 
white  inside  with  a  special  solution,  which  it  is 
said  does  not  turn  yellow.  The  vertical  glazing 
to  the  Avenue  de  Suffren  gable  is  composed 
of  stained  glass,  representing  the  Battle  of 
Bovines.  The  zinework  in  the  main  roof  is 
laid  with  rolls,  and  that  to  the  side  aisles  (about 
166,000  square  feet)  in  zinc  squares. 

The  gutters,  and  the  method  of  forming  flash¬ 
ings  by  the  meeting  of  two  iron  surfaces,  invented 
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by  M.  Dutert,  are  interesting.  An  intermediate 
gutter  had  to  he  formed  on  the  roof  where  the 
glass  leaves  off,  this  collecting  gutter  being 
necessary  to  break  the  force  of  the  enormous 
sheet  of  descending  water.  This  gutter  empties 
itself  into  others,  resting  on  the  backs  of  the  main 
principals.  These  gutters  in  their  turn  empty 
themselves  into  the  main  gutter,  from  which 
the  water  is  led  by  down-pipes  across  the  inter¬ 
mediate  gutters  of  the  side  aisle  roof  and  then 
by  down-pipes  to  the  ground.  The  gutters  to 
these  side  roofs  are  made  double  in  the  event 
of  an  overflow. 

To  the  exterior,  the  filling-in  between  the 
iron  trusses  at  the  bottom  is  in  glazed  bricks 
in  patterns. 

The  Galerie  des  Machines  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  100,000  francs  by  the  Press  Committee, 
as  being  the  most  useful  work  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  but  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  also 
combines  beauty  with  utility  to  a  marked 
degree.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  distinctly 
original  building  in  the  Exposition,  and  as  an 
engineering  work  I  should  say  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  St. 
Pancras  roof,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  240  ft. 
span,  so  that  this  roof  is  more  than  half  as  big 
again.  It  is,  however,  in  all  its  details,  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  architectural  work.  It  is  a  great  thing 
too,  that  an  original  building  of  this  sort  should 
have  been  conceived  by  an  architect,  which 
is  not  generally  the  case.  In  the  interior  it 
will  be  seen  that  M.  Dutert  has  attempted  to 
take  iron  in  ordinary  sections,  and  by  using 
the  material  in  a  common-sense  way,  to  produce 
a  building  which  shall  be  characteristic  of  the 
material  in  which  it  is  built,  as  a  building  in 
any  material  should  be,  whether  in  iron,  stone, 
brick,  terra-cotta,  or  marble ;  and  this  is  what 
men  generally  forget  in  designing  iron  struc¬ 
tures,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  stone  forms  in 
iron. 

For  instance,  the  caps  to  the  columns  sup¬ 
porting  the  gallery  are  constructed  entirely  on  a 
novel  principle.  There  is  no  attempted  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  nor  is  there  an  archi¬ 
trave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  carefully  worked  out 
in  iron,  but  a  simple  iron  column,  treated  as 
such  by  the  employment  of  ordinary  iron  sec¬ 
tions  rivetted  together  to  form  a  decorative  and 
characteristic  whole.  A  building  of  this  sort 
does  more  to  advance  a  science  and  create  an 
art  than  any  amount  of  lecturing,  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural/world  has  been  waiting — well,  probably, 
ever  since  iron  was  first  employed,  for  an  appre¬ 
ciative  application  of  the  material  to  building 
necessities  ;  it  has  been  scouted  by  our  so-called 
art  men,  and  its  application  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  spoiled  by  our  engineers,  whose  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  railway  stations  contain  no  artistic 
feeling  in  their  conception.  The  effect  of  this 
building  on  modern  iron  construction,  no  doubt, 
will  be  enormous.  Iron  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  modern  building  material  we  have,  all  other 
building  materials,  in  some  form  or  other,  have 
been  used  for  centuries.  Is  it  too  much,  then, 
to  suppose  that  any  new  style  of  architecture 
will  be  based  to  a  large  extent  on  this  material, 
all  other  styles  having  had  their  origin  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  materials  from  time  to 
time  at  hand  ?  We  have  had  half-timber  houses 
(real  ones  I  mean)  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  who 
knows,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  decade  or  so, 
our  town  architecture  will  consist  of  half-iron 
buildings  in  which  the  interstices  between  the 
iron  framing  will  be  filled  in  with  slabs  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  instead  of  timber-framing  and  rough  cast 
filling.  This  will  enable  us  to  have  our  hollow 
walls,  the  terra-cotta  being  placed  on  each  side 
of  a  hollow  space,  as  in  the  Argentine  Pavilion, 
for  example  ;  and  will  also  remove  the  old  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  best  side  to  have  the  4§in.  and 
9  in.  thickness. 

In  this  Exposition  we  meet,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  the  architect  and  engineer  working 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  production 
of  these  great  works ;  whether  this  be  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions,  bringing  us  back  to  the  state  when 
they,  undoubtedly,  were  one ;  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  lead  to  a  more  practical 
and  genial  relationship  between  the  two,  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  It  is,  however,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  whereas  in  English  engineer¬ 
ing  works  the  architect  is,  if  at  all,  called  in  at 
the  last  moment  to  beautify  hideousness,  the 
French,  with  the  artistic  instinct  of  their  race, 
prefer  that  the  architect  should  conceive  and 
the  engineer  construct. 

The  “  Palais  des  Expositions  Diverses,”  the 
architect  to  which  is  M.  Bouvard,  I  propose  to 
dismiss  in  a  few  words.  It  is  composed  of  ridge 
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and  farrow  roofing,  in  extremely  light  sections, 
with  no  tie  rods.  The  main  building  is  1,344  ft. 
long  by  626  ft.  wide,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
profusely-decorated  “  Gal&rie  de  Trente  Metres,” 
which  joins  the  great  dome  and  entrance  to  the 
low  connecting  dome  leading  into  the  Palais  des 
Machines. 

The  roof  of  the  “  Galerie  de  Trente  Metres  ” 
rests  on  wrought-iron  standards,  and  is  of 
Tudor  form  with  lattice-framing.  It  has  a  span 
of  98  ft.,  and  is  divided  into  seven  bays  with  an 
internal  height  of  80  ft.  It  is  lighted  from  the 
top  of  the  sides,  the  roof  rafters  showing,  and 
being  treated  in  different  colours.  The  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  this  roof  was  necessitated 
because  it  had  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  great 
arch  of  the  central  dome.  The  arch  of  the  roof 
is  formed  in  lattice-work,  there  being  no  tie- 
rod.  The  bays  which  form  the  entrances  to  the 
French  industries  on  either  side  of  the  gallery 
are,  in  themselves,  the  most  important  of  the 
interior  decorations  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  I 
show  a  series  of  photographs  of  all  these 
entrances  as  they  were  arranged  side  by  side, 
but  these,  although  they  give  the  form,  do  not 
give  the  beautiful  colouring.  Each  section 
choosing  its  own  architect,  the  variety  of 
thought  and  design  crowded  into  this  gallery  is 
wonderful.  All  had  practically  the  same 
frontage  upon  which  to  work,  but  the  treatment 
of  each  entrance  is  distinct.  The  entrances  are 
one  and  all  endeavours  to  symbolise  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  different  sections  exhibiting,  or  at 
least  to  give  a  design  whose  characteristic 
motif  should  convey  an  idea  of  the  class 
represented.  In  fact,  designs  for  entrances  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  different  trades  in  England 
would  be  a  fascinating  set  of  subjects  for  the 
class  of  colour  decoration.  I  cannot  do  more 
here  than  refer  to  the  photographs,  and  would 
specially  call  your  attention  to  the  entrances  to 
“  Meubles/’^to  “  Horlogerie,”  and  to  the  Metal¬ 
lurgical  section.  These  are  three  different 
types.  That  to  “  Meubles  ”  is  monochromatic, 
in  plaster,  and  stained  a  dark-coloured  maho¬ 
gany.  The  general  disposition  will  be  seen  by 
the  photograph ;  the  bas-reliefs  and  the  figures 
representing  a  wood-carver,  a  cabinetmaker, 
&c.,  embellished  with  the  names  of  celebrated 
French  furniture  designers,  &c.,  go  to  make  up 
a  very  characteristic  whole. 

The  entrance  to  “  Horlogerie  ”  is  a  polychro¬ 
matic  design  founded  on  the  “  Vieille  Horloge  ” 
at  Rouen,  in  which  the  different  symbols  of 
clocxmaking,  &c.,  are  cleverly  introduced.  The 
Metallurgical  section  is  comprised  entirely  of 
forged  iron  made  at  the  works  at  Pompey,  and 
is  very  cleverly  put  together,  the  arches  being 
formed  of  lattice  bracing  and  different  motifs 
of  tool  making,  such  as  hammers,  wrenches, 
and  various  implements.  These  arches  rest  on 
circular  columns,  composed  of  open  work  of 
upright  iron,  held  in  position  by  bright  iron 
bands.  It  is  very  ingeniously  devised,  being 
made  entirely  of  ordinary  sections,  or  sections 
made  with  ordinary  machinery.  All  these  com¬ 
positions  are  worth  study. 

The  Great  Dome,  by  M.  Bouvard,  architect, 
is  the  marvel  of  decoration  at  the  Exposition. 
I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show  you  a 
drawing  which  M.  Bouvard  very  kindly  gave 
me,  which  is  an  autographic  reproduction  of  the 
original  contract  drawing,  showing  the  con¬ 
struction.* 

The  entrance  comprises  a  nave  Hanked  right 
and  left  with  two  pavilions.  The  dome  itself  is 
formed  by  eight  half  trusses,  supported  by  eight 
standards,  180  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  98  ft.  6  in. ;  the  crown  196  feet  from 
the  ground.  .At  the  first  floor  is  formed  a 
circular  iron  balcony  with  a  gracefully-designed 
balustrading,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  down  the  Champs  de  Mars  between 
the  legs  of  the  great  Eiffel  Tower,  and  also  a 
view  down  the  Galerie  de  Trente  Metres  of  the 
various  entrances  to  the  different  French  courts, 
full  of  colour  and  variety  of  outline.  Extending 
to  the  connecting  dome  of  the  Palais  des 
Machines  at  the  level  of  the  first  belt  of  iron¬ 
work,  i.e.t  72  feet  from  the  ground,  the  main 
coupled  standards  are  brought  together  as  it 
were  by  pediments  in  “  staff  ”  with  sculptured 
motifs  representing  Air,  Water,  Steam,  and 
Electricity,  supported  by  pilasters.  Between 
this  first  belt  and  the  upper  cornice  is  a  deep 
decorative  frieze  20  feet  high,  representing 
France  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  dome.  It  is  painted  in  twelve  panels,  and 


*  A  reduced  reproduction  of  this  drawing 
the  Builder  for  January  21,  1888  (p.  -14). 


was  given  in 


you  will  see  the  stalwart  Scotchman  with 
bagpipes  complete,  who,  curiously  enough, 
represents  England.  Above,  at  the  height 
of  the  third  belt,  are  allegorical  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  trusses  are  again  bound  together  by  the 
crowning  cornice  with  a  blocking  course,  con¬ 
taining  the  shields  and  coats-of-arms  of  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Exposition.  The 
lighting  is  effected  by  twelve  large  windows  in 
the  dome,  between  the  pairs  of  principal 
trusses.  The  French  flag  forms  the  centre  of 
the  ornamentation  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  from 
which  escape,  as  it  were,  golden  rays  upon  a 
deep  blue  sky  studded  with  silver  stars.  For 
the  exterior  the  constructive  lines  of  the  great 
iron  trusses  are  accentuated  in  tones  of 
Florentine  bronze,  picked  out  with  lines  of  gold 
carried  up  to  the  summit,  on  which  is  placed  a 
statue  30  ft.  high,  executed  in  zinc  repousse  on 
a  skeleton  of  cast  steel.  The  total  weight  of 
this  enormous  statue  is  7  tons  17  cwt. ;  and  the 
framework  has  been  calculated  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  wind  equal  to  1641b.  to  l-i,  square 
yards.  The  materials  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dome  are,  firstly,  the  eight 
great  iron  principals  ;  and,  secondly,  the  eight 
half  principals  which  spring  from  the  Tudor 
arches  connecting  the  main  principals;  and 
zinc,  glazed  terra-cotta,  concrete  in  various 
colours,  and  “  staff,”  or  canvas  plaster,  are  other 
materials  used. 

The  ridge  to  the  exterior  of  the  dome,  above 
the  glazing,  is  formed  with  lions’  heads  in  zinc 
estampe.  The  four  griffins  at  the  springing  of 
the  dome  are  in  “  staff,”  and  fixed  by  wooden 
braces  and  angle  irons.  The  drum  of  the  dome 
below  the  glazing  is  in  brick  apparente,  and 
ornamented  with  terra-cotta  cabochons.  The 
motifs  in  canvas  plaster,  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  interior  at  the  base,  are  secured  to 
the  ironwork  forming  the  great  arches  by  metal 
straps  or  iron  network  bedded  in  plaster.  The 
decorative  canvases  in  the  interior  are  lined 
and  fixed  by  the  aid  of  glue.  The  general 
effect  is  pleasing,  and  the  outline  of  the  dome 
very  fine,  but  the  lines  of  the  entrance  and 
pediment  are  not  happy,  and  the  details  of  this 
part  are  anything  but  refined,  the  enormous 
statue,  30  ft.  high  at  the  top,  completely  de¬ 
stroying  the  scale. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  very  strongly  the 
part  which  colour  plays  in  t  he  decoration  of  the 
dome ;  without  it,  it  would  lose  much,  if  not 
most,  of  that  grandeur  and  richness  of  effect  it 
now  possesses.  The  general  effect  of  colouring 
produced  in  the  interior,  when  lighted  up  by 
the  electric  light  or  with  a  strong  western  sun 
shining  through  the  rich  golden  glass,  leaves  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  15 
mfetre  gallery  and  the  four  pavilions  along  its 
axis  are  good  specimens  of  light  iron  construc¬ 
tion,  which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with, 
and  our  glance  at  the  Galerie  Rapp,  which  is 
symmetrical  with  the  Galerie  Desaix,  and  binds 
the  Beaux-Arts  Palace  with  the  Palais  des 
Expositions  Diverses,  must  be  very  short.  It 
has  a  span  of  98  ft.  6  in.,  and  rests  at  a  distance 
of  32  ft.  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  a  row  of  cast-iron  columns,  which  also 
carry  the  gallery  running  round  the  building. 
The  ironwork  is  painted  grey-blue. 

The  Galerie  Rapp  forms  a  vestibule,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  as  does  the 
Galerie  Desaix  to  the  Palais  des  Arts  Liberaux ; 
these  two  palaces  are  similar  in  construction, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  Formig6,  the  architect,  and  M.  Contamin, 
the  engineer,  for  the  various  blue  prints  and 
autographic  plates  which  I  am  able  to  show 
you.  This  palais,  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  iron 
and  terra-cotta,  in  which  the  ironwork  is  every¬ 
where  visible,  the  terra-cotta  not  being  construc¬ 
tive.  M.  Formige  explained  to  me  that  in  the 
1878  Exhibition  the  ironwork  was  practically 
hidden,  but  in  this  design  he  desired  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  construction  as  much  as  possible.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  great  nave,  738  ft.  by 
176  ft.  6  in.  wide  in  one  span,  with  side  galleries 
the  whole  length.  I  have  no  time  here  to  go 
through  the  interesting  method  of  scaffolding 
adopted,  nor  to  enter  much  into  any  detail  of 
construction ;  but  beside  the  large  detail,  I 
give  a  plate  showing  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  trusses,  which  are  spaced  69  ft.  6  in.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  have  a  clear  height 
of  92  ft.  6  in.,  the  roof  principals  being  really, 
though  not  apparently,  taken  right  to  the 
ground.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  truss, 
which  is  4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  on  plan, 
consists  of  double  girders,  each  having  its 
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flanges,  webs,  angle  irons  and  lattice  bracin 
is  49  ft.  2  in.  high  ;  above  this  starts  the  cur 
of  the  intrados,  which  is  formed  by  portions 
two  ellipses,  the  minor  axis  of  which  do  n 
coincide  with  the  axis  or  central  line  of  tl 
roof  itself,  thus  making  it  slightly  pointed.  Tl 
back  of  the  principal  is  struck  with  a  radius  ■ 
300  ft.  There  are  six  lattice-work  purlins  on  ea< 
side  of  the  central  articulation,  and  these  a 
connected  by  intermediate  rafters,  to  which  a 
rivetted  the  cruciform  sash  bars.  Both  palac 
are  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  articulatioi 
mentioned  above  are  interesting  and  nov< 
Looking  at  the  bottom  articulation,  we  find  th 
the  foundation-plate  is  hollow  on  its  upper  su 
face,  and  is  bolted  to  the  stone  piers.  Into  th 
slides  the  top  portion  of  the  bed  plate,  whic 
in  its  turn,  receives  the  circular  steel  pin  upc 
which  the  foot  of  the  principal  rests.  T] 
hollow  foundation-plate  was  filled  in  with  san 
by  withdrawing  or  adding  to  which  the  absolu 
levels  of  the  principals  were  preserved.  Tl 
three  drawings,  I  think,  demonstrate  th 
thoroughly.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  case  th 
there  is  a  tie-rod  3  in.  in  diameter  secured  to  tl 
bed-plate,  and  passing  under  the  ground  to  tl 
opposite  column.  It  is  in  three  lengths.  Tl 
articulation  at  the  top  is  also  interesting,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Palais  des  Machine 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  upper  parts  of  tl 
trusses  are  not  connected  in  any  way,  but  simp 
rest  against  the  steel  cylinder,  which  is  2ft.  4i  i 
long,  and  about  10  in.  diameter — the  ends  ■ 
each  truss  being  considerably  strengthened  1 
plate-iron  and  cast-iron  plates,  and  bolts  at  tl 
summit.  The  domes  to  these  palaces  are  100 1 
in  diameter,  and  196  ft.  10  in.  from  the  ground 

M.  Formige  has  kindly  given  me  a  blue  prii 
showing  the  construction,  from  which  it  w: 
be  seen  that  the  dome  rests  on  four  sta: 
dards,  from  which  spring  the  Tudor  arch 
in  light  iron  lattice  work,  supporting  tl 
dome  itself.  The  tiles  forming  the  covering 
the  dome  had  to  be  made  of  a  special  desi§ 
because  there  is  no  overlapping,  the  tiles  pr 
senting  a  level  face.  Several  attempts  we 
tried  to  get  these  really  watertight;  but  evi 
now,  M.  Formige  told  me,  they  were  not  so,  ai 
the  dome  had  to  be  covered  underneath  the 
tiles  with  zinc.  The  Beaux-Arts  dome  diffe 
from  that  to  the  Palais  des  Arts  Lib6raux 
this  extent,  that  it  has  a  wide  gallery  at  tl 
first-floor  level,  approached  from  staircases 
the  four  corners  of  the  dome.  These  staircas 
are  most  satisfactory  in  their  outline  and  genei 
proportions,  the  stonework  arches  supportii 
them  following  the  rake  of  the  staircase,  t 
centre  arch  being  a  low  elliptical  one.  The  ir< 
balustrading  is  extremely  rich  and  elegant 
design.  Externally,  the  roof  principals  to  tl 
side  aisles  rest  on  hollow  iron  lattice-wo 
standards  3  ft.  7  in.  square,  filled  in  with  ligl 
Venetian  red  terra-cotta  slabs  (about  1  in.  thick 
These  slabs  are  fluted,  but  the  ornamentatic 
on  them  is  somewhat  hurried. 

The  sides  of  these  standards  are  filled  in  wil 
cross-bracing,  which,  however,  breaks  rath 
awkwardly  through  the  designs  on  the  terr 
cotta  panels.  In  front  there  is  only  horizont 
bracing  dividing  the  panels.  The  standar* 
rest  on  a  stone  base,  are  25  ft.  apart,  and  ha1 
on  each  side  a  circular  cast-iron  column  helpii 
to  carry  the  connecting  lattice-work  girde 
which  also  carries  a  close  terra-cotta  balu 
trading;  above  this  are  the  windows  stretchii 
from  pier  to  pier,  with  double  lattice  arch  abov 
rivetted  to  the  standards,  and  carrying  tl 
architrave,  terra-cotta  frieze,  and  cornice,  ai 
above  this  the  heavy  terra-cotta  balustrading. 

The  main  entrances  are  in  terra-cotta,  ar 
differ  slightly  in  general  composition.  They  cj 
be  seen  from  the  photographs.*  The  facades 
these  two  palaces  are  very  suggestive  in  the 
composition,  the  grey-blue  of  the  ironwork  ha 
monising  with  the  soft  Venetian  red  of  tl 
terra-cotta.  A  modern  street  front  based  on  th 
idea  would  be  very  suitable,  a  maximum  amou: 
of  light  being  obtained,  and  the  bold  projects 
of  the  piers  giving  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  ha 
mony  of  the  grey-blue  and  Venetian  red  beii 
very  pleasing.  An  ingenious  architect  mig! 
even  turn  the  hollow  standards  into  lifts,  th 
wasting  no  space  at  all.  The  appearance  of  tl 
tiled  domes  in  turquoise  blue,  yellow,  ai 
cream  colour  in  patterns,  with  the  lette 
“  R.  F.”  in  the  centre,  is  very  satisfactory,  tl 
constructive  lines  being  marked  by  broad  ban' 
of  yellow  tiling.  The  circular  windows  at  tl 

*  An  illustration  of  the  entrance  to  the  Palais  des  A 
Liberaus  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for  October  26 
this  year,  with  enlarged  illustrations  of  the  sculpta 
decoration  on  the  piers. 
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i  i  base  of  the  dome  are  formed  in  glazed  blue  and 

i i  white  voussoirs,  with  consoles  between  support¬ 
ing  vases.  Though  lacking  the  boldness  of  M. 

j'Bouvard’s  dome,  these  domes  are  probably  more 
a!  graceful  in  detail  and  outline. 

].  I  have  now  given  you  roughly  an  idea  of 
B  the  great  buildings  at  the  Exposition,  and  I 
o  propose  now  to  deal  with  the  two  most  original 
■  I  foreign  pavilions  in  the  Exposition.  And,  firstly, 
:■  the  Argentine  Pavilion,  by  M.  Albert  Ballu, 

I  architect,  the  son  of  that  Ballu  who,  with 
Deperthes,  erected  the  modern  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  Paris,  is  the  most  original  in  the  whole  Ex¬ 
it  position,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
H  place  before  you  this  evening  a  complete  set  of 
<  working  drawings  of  the  building,  comprising 
:  fifteen  double  elephant  sheets,  kindly  given  me 
'  by  M.  Ballu.  Briefly,  the  building  consists  of 
a  central  dome,  with  four  smaller  domes 
y  grouped  around,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
i!  central  feature  extends  a  wing  with  central 
i  naves  and  aisles.  This  is  in  two  floors.  As  time 
:  is  short,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details, 
I  which  the  drawings  will  sufficiently  explain. 

S  M.  Ballu  told  me  that  his  idea  in  designing 

I  the  building  was  to  make  use  of  all  modern 
materials  which  could  in  any  way  be  worked 
into  the  design.  The  pavilion  has  therefore 
i  been  built  up  with  a  framework  of  iron,  and 
the  materials  used  for  filling  in  are  terra-cotta, 
faience,  glazed  tiles,  coloured  glass  as  bull’s- 
eyes,  or  cdboohons ,  as  they  call  them  in  France. 
The  building  itself  is  put  together  in  its  larger 
parts  by  the  aid  of  bolts  and  screws,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  have 
it  re-erected  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  pendentives 
to  the  central  dome  are  in  bronze. 

The  large  semi-circular  openings  to  the  centre 
of  the  faqade  are  separated  by  piers  formed  by 
an  iron  framework,  and  filled  in  with  buff 
terra-cotta,  blue  tiles,  and  glass  prisms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colours.  These  latter  are  hollow,  and  at 
their  back  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  glass  mosaic, 
to  prevent  a  hollow  appearance.  The  projecting 
iron  balconies,  elliptical  on  plan,  are  supported 
by  light  iron  cantilevers  painted  gold,  and  are 
extremely  graceful.  The  main  cornice  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  iron  consoles  running  through  the 
frieze,  and  between  these  columns  is  a  prism  of 
green  glass.  The  ironwork  internally  is  painted 
gold  and  green.  The  reveals  to  the  arches  to 
the  main  entrance  are  filled  in  with  real  mosaic, 
the  dominant  colours  being  blue,  red,  gold,  and 
white. 

The  divisions  of  the  main  faqade  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  deep  rows  of  plain  tiles.  These 
divisions  are  sub-divided  into  three  by  light 
circular  columns  and  caps  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  with  semi-circular  arches,  all  the  ironwork 
being  painted  gold,  with  great  richness  of  effect. 
The  base  of  the  building  is  composed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  burnt  sienna  coloured  terra-cotta,  with 
a  row  of  blue  glass  prisms  and  a  cornice  of 
bright  tiles  with  yellow  cats  painted  on,  and 
treated  in  a  conventional  way.  The  inside  iron¬ 
work  is  latticed — a  method  of  iron  treatment 
evidently  considered  graceful  by  the  French. 
This  building,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  design  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and 
1  M.  Ballu  has,  I  believe,  taken  action  before  the 
“  Comit6  de  la  Protection  Artistique.”  The 
i  building  cost  48,000Z. 

All  the  South  American  pavilions  are  in¬ 
structive,  showing  something  of  a  new  method 
of  building.  In  the  Mexican  Pavilion,  for 
instance,  the  facing  to  the  external  walls 
is  performed  in  stamped  zinc.  The  Chili 
Pavilion,  the  architect  to  which  is  M.  Picq, 
is  built  entirely  of  an  iron  framework,  with 
terra-cotta  panels  in  varied  colours  as  a 
filling  in.  It  is  to  be  removed  to  Chili.  The 
terra-cotta  panels,  I  may  mention,  are  placed  at 
the  edges  of  the  upright  framing  in  such  a  way 
as  to  practically  form  hollow  walling.  The 
ironwork  internally  is  painted  in  blue-grey.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  even  to  mention  the  names 
of  all  the  pavilions,  and  I  must  not  attempt  to 
do  so  ;  these  are  fully  treated  of  in  my  report. 

I  may,  however,  mention  the  work  of  an 
English  architect,  the  only  example,  I  believe, 
at  the  Exhibition.  I  refer  to  the  Indian 
Pavilion,  by  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  me  some 
plates  showing  his  design.  It  is  executed  with 
a  framework  of  wood  and  covered  with  plaster. 
Parts  of  it  are  reproductions  from  Indian 
buildings. 

For  the  buildings  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  photographs,  which  are 
arranged  in  order,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  give 
you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
habitations  of  man  in  all  ages,  by  M.  Charles 


Gamier,  I  have  illustrated  by  a  complete  series 
of  photographs.  With  the  want  of  time,  space, 
and  money  at  M.  Garnier’s  disposal,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  congratulated  on  doing  what  he  has 
done  with  so  difficult  a  subject. 

Before  quitting  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  little  circular 
iron  building,  containing  the  Petroleum  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  constructed  of  circular  iron  bands 
of  sheet  iron,  9  ft  long  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  rivetted 
together  with  lead  rivets  in  order  to  facilitate 
removing,  but  the  most  peculiar  part  of  it  is 
that  it  was  built  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the 
plates  being  held  in  position  by  strong  cranes 
until  the  bottom  plate  was  reached.  This  was 
done  in  order  that  the  floods  of  the  Seine  during 
the  spring  should  not  wash  the  building  away, 
there  being  practically  no  foundations. 

I  suppose  one  ought  to  say  something  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  Mr.  Hamerton’s  definition 
that  “  it  is  a  land  lighthouse  prepared  to  resist 
the  wind  and  not  the  waves,”  is  probably  as 
good  a  definition  as  can  be  found  for  it.  As  an 
engineering  work  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Forth  Bridge, 
the  total  length  of  one  of  whose  spans  is  twice 
the  height  of  the  Tower,  and  it  also  appears 
inferior  to  the  Palais  des  Machines  as  a  feat  of 
engineering  skill.  It  is  no  doubt,  however,  a 
wonderful  structure  in  its  way,  and  one  cannot 
deny  that  the  bold  sweep  of  its  four  great  legs, 
united  at  the  base,  and  its  circular  arch,  which, 
however,  is  not  structural,  is  distinctly  pleasing. 
Another  great  point  is  its  extreme  simplicity, 
only  marred  when  the  architect  was  called  in 
to  design  the  arcading  to  the  two  ctages. 
Moreover,  in  looking  at  the  tower  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  structure 
(using  that  word  in  its  original  sense),  and  that 
we  cannot  bring  ordinary  standards  of  beauty, 
— standards,  we  may  say,  which  belong  to  stone 
or  brick, — to  bear  upon  a  structure  outside  its 
range.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  resthetic 
principles  we  apply  to  a  Greek  temple  or  Gothic 
church,  or  a  Queen  Anne  house,  are  totally  in¬ 
applicable  here,  and  we  must  not  attempt  to 
judge  it  by  these  rules.  It  was  from  trying  to 
do  this  that  the  architectural,  artistic,  and 
literary  world  of  France  came  such  a 
“  cropper,”  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 
They  had  in  their  mind  a  solid-looking  struc¬ 
ture,  towering  with  its  black  mass  (like  a 
factory  chimney-shaft,  as  they  said)  1,000  ft. 
in  the  air.  They  had  never  seen  an  Eiffel 
Tower,  it  being  the  first  of  its  race  (which  we 
may  hope  will  be  a  short-lived  one),  and  they 
could  not  realise  the  graceful  appearance  of  this 
lace-like  monument,  rising  like  a  spider’s  web 
in  the  air,  and  crushing  nothing,  dwarfing 
nothing,  by  its  graceful  proportions ;  whereas 
a  tower  or  lighthouse  of  stone  or  brick  would 
do  exactly  what  they  said  it  would,  it  would 
crush  and  utterly  destroy  the  architectural 
beauty  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  open  lace- work  of 
the  tower  saves  it  from  a  failure,  and  I  would 
strongly  caution  the  powers  that  be  to  abstain 
from  filling  it  with  terra-cotta  panels  as  has 
been  suggested.  This  done  the  tower  will 
indeed  be  a  failure  and  an  eyesore  to  Paris. 
The  buildings  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
are  interesting,  though  not  so  much  from  a  con¬ 
structive  point  of  view.  The  buildings,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  are  devoted  to  the  French 
colonies,  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  to  Sanitary 
Science,  and  are  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
colonial  buildings  are  representative  of  the 
architecture  indigenous  to  the  various  colonies, 
and  are  in  this  respect  interesting,  giving  us 
real  buildings,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
can  only  be  seen  by  us  on  paper. 

The  Algerian  Palace,  Tunisian  Palace,  the 
Colonial  Palace,  the  Annam  and  Tonkin 
Pavilion,  and  the  Indo-China  Pavilion  are  the 
principal  buildings  on  the  east  side,  and  are 
constructed  in  pan-de-bois,  or  brick  nogging. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  Health  Exhibition, 
the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Pavilion.  The  construction  of  these  latter  is 
in  some  respects  novel. 

A  very  important  material  in  use  in  the 
eastern  building  is  clay,  which,  being  burnt, and 
when  in  its  plastic  state  has  fragments  of 
different  coloured  porcelains  and  marble 
embedded  in  it.  This  is  then  baked,  and  forms 

very  good  constructional  and  decorative 
material.  The  Post  and  Telegraph  Pavilion, 
by  M.  Boussard,  is  peculiar  as  having  a  large 
central  hall,  49  ft.  by  59  ft.,  roofed  by  means 
of  wooden  lattice  framing  bolted  together  and 
without  a  tie-rod. 


Architectural  Drawings. 

In  my  report  I  have  gone  rather  fully  into 
the  differences  between  the  English  and  French 
schools  of  drawing.  I  suppose  that  there  never 
has  been  a  finer  or  a  more  representative 
collection  of  architectural  drawings  brought 
together  in  one  exhibition.  One  of  the  chief 
differences  is  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
French  go  in  for  classical  restorations  in  which 
colour  is  largely  introduced,  the  winners  of  the 
Prix- de-Rome  being  sent  out  to  Greece  and 
Rome  for  this  purpose.  English  students,  on 
the  contrary,  either  stop  at  home  to  sketch  or 
measure  in  black  and  white,  or  go  on  a  foreign, 
tour  with  the  same  object.  Colour  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  architectural  drawings  by  English 
students.  One  sees  comparatively  few  fresh 
drawings  of  old  French  work  in  the  exhibition,, 
and  even  these  are  all  executed  with  colour. 
Another  great  point  is  the  size  of  the  French 
designs,  and  the  absence  of  perspective  which 
one  meets  in  French  work.  The  scale  usually 
employed  is  two  centimetres  to  the  metre, 
or  -gL,  which  is  practically  equal  to  over  £  in. 
scale  to  the  foot,  and  for  details  five  centimetres 
to  the  metre,  or  full  size,  half  full  size  also 
being  used,  and  in  all  these  details  the  shadows 
are  carefully  shown.  The  importance  of  the 
plan  in  comparison  with  the  elevation  is 
emphasised.  In  England  this  is  not  so  in 
exhibitions.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  fault  of  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  system  of  shadows  and  the  absence  of 
perspective  naturally  go  together ;  one  is  not 
so  much  wanted  where  the  other  is  employed. 
But  it  is  this  respect  of  shadow  throwing  which 
accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  other  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  scale,  composition,  &c.  We  can 
easily  see,  for  example,  that  shadows  on  a  small 
drawing  are  almost  useless,  the  masses  are  not 
big  enough  to  be  appreciated.  With  regard  to 
detail  drawing,  M.  Dutert,  M.  Sedille,  and  other 
well-known  French  architects  admitted  that 
they  could  not  understand  how  the  English 
architect  could  design  them  without  the  help 
of  shadows.  Another  point  is  the  more  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  figure  by  French  architects. 
Both  of  these  differences  are  of  course  brought 
about  by  the  early  training.  The  decorative 
competitions  held  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
in  which  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors 
enter,  of  course  necessitate  the  architect  having 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  human  figure. 
Then,  again,  one  notices  the  absence  of  new 
domestic  work  at  the  Exposition,  and  what  is 
there  is  bad.  French  country  houses  are  de¬ 
signed,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  the  “square  and/ 
high  ”  principle  instead  of  in  the  “  long  and 
low,”  which  is  the  proper  way  to  design  a  coun¬ 
try-house,  at  any  rate  of  small  size. 

The  English  and  Americans  have  thoroughly 
grasped  this  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  system  of  shadows,  and  absence  of  per¬ 
spective,  so  necessary  in  this  class  of  work,  is 
partly  accountable  for  this.  From  the  study  of 
the  French  system,  then,  one  would  say  that  it 
works  admirably  for  public  buildings  with  large 
faqades  (especially  when  aided,  as  it  so  fre¬ 
quently  is  in  France,  by  plaster  models  of  the 
buildings  to  a  large  scale),  and  also  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  details,  but  that  for  the  designing 
of  country  residences,  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  perspective  system  is  to  be  preferred. 

Before  closing,  I  have  a  pleasing  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  viz.,  to  thank  those  gentlemen,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  foreign,  who  have  been  good  enough 
by  introductions  or  indications  to  help  me  in 
the  somewhat  large  undertaking  of  reporting  on 
this  Exposition.  Of  the  English  architects  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  founder 
of  this  studentship,  for  his  generosity  in  doing 
so,  and  for  introductions  to  Mr.  Cesar  Daly,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Phen6  Spiers,  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Sec. 
R.I.B.A),  and  to  Mr.  John  Hebb,  I  am  indebted 
for  introductions  to  Parisian  architects.  To  Mr. 
Purdon  Clarke,  F. R.I.B.A.,  for  illustrations  and 
information  concerning  his  Indian  Pavilion.  To 
the  foreign  architects.  I  must  specially  mention 
M.  C6sar  Daly,  the  eminent  architect  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  savant  and  editor,  who  received  me 
on  my  arrival  at  Paris  as  a  confrere ,  and  with 
whom  I  had  a  very  pleasant  stay  at  his  country 
residence.  M.  Cesar  Daly  is  well  known  in 
England  as  a  writer  and  an  editor,  and  also  as 
the  advocate  of  the  “  Hautes  fitudes,”  and  the 
delightful  conversations  I  had  with  him  on  this 
somewhat  abstruse  question,  coupled  with  the 
kindly  way  he  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
theories  to  me,  are  events  in  my  life  which  will 
always  be  remembered  with  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  To  M.  Marcel  Daly,  his  son,  I  am  also 
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obliged  for  various  hints  and  introductions,  as 
also  the  following  architects  : — M.  Dutert 
(architect  of  the  Palais  des  Machines)  ;  M. 
Formige  (architect  to  the  two  Art  Palaces) ; 
M.  Bouvard  (architect  of  the  central  dome, 
&c.),  and  his  “  premier  inspecteur,”  M. 
Ulysee  Gravigny ;  M.  Boussard  (architect 
of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Pavilion) ;  M. 
Tvon  (architect  of  the  Panorama  du  Tout 
Paris),  M.  Foulhous  (architect  of  the  Annam 
and  Tonkin  Pavilion),  M.  Ballu  (the  architect  of 
the  Argentine  and  Algerian  Palaces),  for  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  plans  you  see  on  the  walls ;  M.  Louis 
Dauvergne  (architect  of  the  Brazil  Pavilion),  M. 
Hermant  (architect  of  the  Portuguese  Pavilion), 
M.  Fonquiau  (the  architect  of  the  Bolivia 
Pavilion),  M.  Ponpinel  (architect  of  the  Spanish 
Pavilion),  and  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  architect, 
and  lastly  for,  but  not  least  to,  Monsieur  Victor 
Contamin,  the  distinguished  engineer,  for  all 
.the  great  buildings  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  for 
drawings  and  also  for  allowing  his  “  premier  in¬ 
specteur  ”  to  accompany  me  over  the  buildings. 
I  am  also  obliged  to  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  fils  for 
information  as  to  the  formation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture 
founded  by  his  father.  And  to  various  other 
French  architects  to  the  buildings  in  the 
Exposition,  who,  during  my  five  weeks’  stay  in 
Paris,  did  all  they  could  to  assist  me, 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
showing  our  appreciation  of  our  French  con¬ 
freres,  who  always  show  such  a  lively  desire  to 
help  us  in  every  way  when  we  go  amongst 
them. 


Mr.  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  in  proposing  a  vote  o: 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  his  paper,  said  thai 
with  regard  to  the  Galerie  des  Machines,  h( 
thought  Mr.  Fletcher  had  done  right  in  depart 
ing  from  a  simple  description  of  the  structure 
to  point  out  that  it  was  one  of  the  greal 
engineering  feats  of  our  time,  and  marked  ar 
epoch  in  engineering  construction  which  was 
quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way,  if  not  more  so 
than  that  marked  by  the  building  of  the  greal 
roof  of  the  station  at  St.  Pancras.  As  far  as  he 
understood  the  description  of  the  roof,  there 
was  absolutely  no  tie  to  it,  and  the  building 
owed  its  stability  to  its  foundations,  which  ex- 
tended  so  great  a  distance  into  the  ground  thal 
a  tie  was  unnecessary.  He  believed  the  ides 
of  the  articulated  construction  of  the  rool 
principals  was  M.  Contamin’s,  though  its  ar¬ 
rangement  was  designed  by  M.  Dutert.  If  so 
he  could  understand  how  M.  Dutert,  having  hac 
to  arrange  the  building,  gave  such  artistic  forms 
to  the  metal-work,  producing  the  charming 
results  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  building 
The  central  dome  was  one  of  those  happj 
features  which  Frenchmen,  uncontrolled  bj 
•constructional  difficulties  and  considerations  ol 
expense,  were  able  to  indulge  in  by  the  use  oi 
iron,  filled  in  partially  with  canvas  plaster 
speaking  next  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  thought  that  th< 
external  piers  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  describee 
in  detail  were  not  satisfactory.  They  had  tin 
appearance  of  buttresses,  but  they  were  noi 
constructional  buttresses  ;  they  had  not  to  earn 
a  downward  weight,  but  an  outward  thrust,  anc 
•they  looked  weak.  The  series  of  building: 
illustrating  1  Histoire  de  l’Habitation,  by  M 
C.  Gamier,  presented  a  good  many  interesting 
points,  but  there  were  some  features  to  whiol 
exception  should  be  taken.  Jn  fact,  it  »i 
rather  curious  that  M.  Gamier  made  some  error 
which  he  might  easily  hare  avoided  by  a  littl. 
more  care  and  investigation.  In  the  Hindoe 
House,  for  instance,  to  take  only  one  case  tlu 
building  was  represented  with  two  tower 
covered  with  what  was  known  as  the  chaitya 
which  was  asymbol  of  the  Buddhist  religion  an. 
used  only  in  the  Buddhist  temples.  It  'was 
indeed,  a  most  sacred  feature,  and  one  whicl 
was  never  employed  in  domestic  architecture 
Other  buildings  of  the  series,  however,  particu 
larly  the  Pompeian  and  Greek  houses  wer 
admirable,  as  might  be  imagined  by  all  wh 
were  acquainted  with  M.  Garnier’s  knowledg 
of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  It  was  im 
possible  to  speak  on  the  large  subject  whicl 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  introduced  with  reference  t- 
the  question  of  drawings.  The  collection  o 
architectural  drawings  at  the  Paris  Exhibitioi 
was  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  for  it  no 
only  consisted  of  drawings  executed  during  tb 
last  eleven  years,  but  of  drawings  produce, 
during  the  last  century,  and  many  of  them  b- 
men  such  as  Duban  and  others,  whom  Franc 
counted  among  her  best  architects.  As  wate 
colourists,  he  thought  the  French  architects  o 


the  early  part  of  this  century  would  take  the  palm 
from  any  who  existed  at  the  present  day.  He 
hoped  they  would  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken  with  his  paper  and  for  the  admirable 
series  of  photographs  and  drawings  which  he 
had  brought  together. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  desired  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  professional  gentlemen  in  Paris 
who  had  kindly  assisted  Mr.  Fletcher  during  his 
stay  there.  The  Exhibition  had  shown  them, — 
and  he  hoped  the  public  had  something  of  the 
same  feeling, — that  it  had  been  not  only  an 
exhibition  of  articles  and  things  inside  the 
buildings,  but  that  the  buildings  themselves 
had  formed  an  exhibition  which  was  alone  well 
worth  seeing.  Hitherto  wbat  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  exhibitions  had  been  more  or 
less  of  a  temporary  character,  and  it  was  really 
marvellous  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substantial 
and,  in  some  respects,  beautiful  buildings 
erected  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Many  of  the 
buildings,  though  only  serving  a  temporary 
purpose,  had  yet  been  erected  in  a  permanent 
manner.  The  great  use  of  iron  and  terra-cotta 
throughout  the  buildings  was  very  noticeable, 
and  he  thought  Mr.  Fletcher  had  done  well  in 
bringing  before  them  so  minutely  the  details  of 
some  of  the  buildings.  He  must  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  curve  of  the  large  roof  of  the 
Galerie  des  Machines  seemed  to  him  to  take  a 
very  unsatisfactory  form,  for  the  straighter 
portion  of  it  was  so  straight  that  one  could 
hardly  believe  there  was  any  curve  in  it  at  all. 
He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had  not  wholly 
condemned  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Owing  to  pre¬ 
conceived  notions,  he  certainly  went  to  Paris 
expecting  to  see  a  monstrosity,  and  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a 
much  more  graceful  structure  than  he  could 
possibly  have  imagined  from  its  description. 
As  one  looked  into  the  construction  of  the 
ironwork  one  was  surprised  to  find  how  light 
that  work  was.  The  original  design  did  not 
include  the  arches  at  the  base,  and  to  his  mind 
those  were  the  redeeming  features  of  the 
design,  pulling  it  together  wonderfully.  In 
looking  at  the  detached  buildings  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  representing  different  nationalities,  and 
at  the  various  parts  of  the  buildings  and  gal¬ 
leries,  one  was  struck  with  the  way  in  which 
the  French  architects  and  engineers  had 
worked  together  and  had  had  the  work  sub¬ 
divided.  Whether  the  French  Government  was 
responsible  for  this  or  not,  he  thought  it  was  a 
new  departure,  and  one  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  French  architects  and  engineers 
who  had  assisted  Mr.  Fletcher,  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  expressed  his  great 
regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  on  account 
of  illness,  and  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  Ca.tes  Student.  With  regard  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roofs  of  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings,  by  the  use  of  articulated  joints,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  adoption  of  that 
method  of  construction  was  a  new  invention  of 
the  French  ;  for  a  very  good  example  was  to  be 
found  in  London,— the  roof  of  “Olympia” 
having  joints  of  articulated  construction, 
somewhat  similar  to,  although  not  precisely 
like,  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  In 
“  Olympia,”  however,  the  joints  had  not  been 
left  to  be  seen,  but  had  been  covered  with 
ornaments  supposed  to  be  architectural. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hooper  supported  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  French  architects,  He  had  a  bright  re¬ 
collection  of  their  kindness  to  him  during  his 
stay  in  France  last  year,  when  holding  the 
Godwin  Bursary.  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper,  read  that 
evening,  and  the  much  more  detailed  report 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Association, 
would,  he  thought,  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
donor  of  the  prize.  With  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  metal  work  of  the  French  build¬ 
ings,  one  was  constantly  hearing  criticisms  from 
the  purists  that  if  iron  was  used  construction- 
ally  it  should  be  visible.  He  did  not  know  upon 
what  ground  the  purists  supported  their  con¬ 
tentions.  The  bones  and  sinews  of  the  human 
body,  that  ideal  of  economic  construction,  were 
covered,  but  could  not  be  criticised  on  that 
account.  Hidden  construction,  gracefully 
covered,  was  surely  quite  as  legitimate  as  the 
exposed  ironwoik  which  was  seen  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  some  of  the  permanent  buildings. 
In  architecture  proper  one  of  the  characteristics 
should  be  durability,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
monumental  effect ;  and,  although  the  French 


might  have  taught  them  something  in  the  use 
of  iron,  they  had  not  introduced  a  form  of  con¬ 
struction  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  damp 
climate  without  a  protection  more  efficacious 
than  paint.  The  construction  of  these  build¬ 
ings  was  so  extremely  slender  that  engineers, 
he  believed,  had  calculated  the  length  of  time 
that  they  would  last,  especially  so  with  regard 
to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  grant  of  land  to  the 
Eiffel  Company,  it  was  said,  was  for  twenty 
years,  and  it  had  been  estimated  that  the 
Tower  would  not  outlive  that  time.  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  referred  to  the  architectural 
drawings  in  the  Exhibition,  and  he  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  any  likely  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Paris  to  the  drawings  exhibited  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  in  which 
building  was  housed  the  collections  of  historical 
casts.  Most  of  the  historical  monuments  in 
France  were  under  the  protection  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  which  body  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  building  had  to  be  submitted  before 
any  work  of  restoration  or  alteration  was  com¬ 
menced.  Since  the  foundation  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  copies  of  all  drawings  made  had  been 
kept,  and  a  very  large  number  were  exhibited 
in  the  Trocadero  Palace.  This  gave  a  good 
record  of  the  buildings  as  they  were  before 
restoration,  and  also  enabled  them,  if  they 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  any  feature  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  restorer,  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  data  in  the  possession  of  the  architect  when 
carrying  out  his  work. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  as  regards  the  use  of  iron,  he  thought 
it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  its 
exposure  inside  a  building  was  a  good  feature, 
but  used  outside  its  exposure  was  bad,  as  it 
was  in  juriously  affected  by  the  weather. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Stokes  said  he  thought  they  would 
all  be  struck  with  the  amount  of  sameness  in 
the  main  features  of  the  roofing  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  With  regard  to.  the  Galerie  des  ■ 
Machines,  it  was  generally  supposed,  but  he  : 
thought  wrongly,  that  some  sort  of  magic  had  i 
been  invoked  for  the  design  of  its  vast  roof. 
From  his  point  of  view  (speaking  as  an  en-  ■ 
gineer)  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  design  : 
except  its  size  and  possibly  its  proportions; 
while  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  obvious  to  : 
any  engineer  that  the  lattice-work  of  the  roof- 
principals  was  not  very  scientifically  designed. 
With  regard  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  he  was  agree-  ■ 
ably  surprised  with  its  appearance,  and  it  t 
created  a  favourable  impression  in  him,  but  he  = 
did  not  think  the  kind  of  bird-cage  at  the  top  : 
was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Collard  said,  with  regard  to  the  e 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  architects  s 
and  engineers,  the  matter  had  often  been  dis-  ■ 
cussed,  but  had  long  been  practically  settled,  , 
and  such  were  the  exigencies  of  the  times  that  it  t 
would  now, he  thought,  be  impossible  to  combine  e 
the  two  professions.  He  trusted  that  the  Eiffel  I 
Tower  would  not  have  a  numerous  progeny,  ’ 
but  he  was  told  that  the  Watkin  Tower  would  i 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  be  a  more  f 
original  scheme  than  the  Eiffel  Tower,  as  well  L 
as  combining  art  with  utility. 

The  President  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  r 
Pratt’s  remarks  about  the  curve  of  the  roof  of ) 
the  Machinery  Hall  not  being  satisfactory,  y 
The  only  way  to  treat  ironwork  satisfactorily  ; 
was  to  get  the  lines  right  and  to  give  iti 
a  broad,  simple  treatment,  with  good  pro-: 
portion,  if  possible.  Ornament,  when  ap-: 
plied  to  ironwork,  never  seemed  satisfactory,) 
and  the  only  ironwork  which  he  had  ever  seen: 
which  was  really  satisfactory  was  simply  con-a 
structional.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  i 
Hooper  as  to  the  desirability  of  covering  up  the: 
iron  construction  ;  nor  could  he  join  Mr.  Fletchers 
in  his  admiration  of  the  central  dome  of  the  Exhi-i: 
bition,  the  two  domes  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-.' 
Arts  and  the  Palais  des  Arts  Lib6raux being,  in  bis. 
opinion,  in  far  better  taste,  though  not  so  large.;: 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  Eiffel: 
Tower  had  been  erected  for  some  particular? 
purpose  it  would  have  been  a  much  more  satis-ij 
factory  work.  If  its  engineers  thought  they?, 
had  put  up  an  ornamental  structure,  he  couldfl 
not  agree  with  them ;  but  if  it  was  merely  in-i 
tended  to  show  how  to  get  up  to  a  great," 
height  to  take  observations,  it  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  success.  He  agreed  with  MrJl 
Fletcher  thoroughly  in  the  way  in  which  men 
had  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  the  iron  andr| 
terra-cotta  as  panels  in  the  Exhibition  buildings^ 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  French  architects’! 
and  engineers  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Fletcher) 
was  put  first,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.'  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  in  reply  tc 
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the  vote  of  thanks  to  himself,  said  that 
nearly  all  the  points  which  had  been  raised 
about  the  roof  of  the  Machine  Gallery  had 
been  gone  into  fully  in  his  report.  In  that 
report  they  would  see  it  stated  that  M.  Dutert 
designed  the  roof  of  that  building,  and  he 
was  also  responsible  for  the  design  of  the 
lattice  work.  The  articulated  jointing  of  the 
roof  was  a  feature  which,  he  believed,  had  been 
used  for  some  time  by  M.  Contamin  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railway  bridges  in  France.  Many 
of  the  iron  buildings  forming  part  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  were  not  temporary  structures  at  all ; 
some  of  them  were  to  be  left  standing,  and 
others,  such  as  the  building  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  were  to  be  taken  down,  transported, 
and  re-erected  in  the  countries  whose  arts  and 
industries  they  had  served  to  exhibit. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session, 
on  Tuesday,  November  12,  the  President,  Sir 
John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  it  being  the  first  occasion  of  his 
occupying  the  chair  at  an  ordinary  meeting 
since  his  election  as  President.  After  referring 
to  the  growth  of  the  Institution,  from  about 
600  when  he  joined  it  as  a  member  in  1849  to 
approximately  6,000  at  the  present  time,  he 
alluded  to  the  visit  of  the  American  engineering 
societies  soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
and  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  Institution  in 
their  reception  and  entertainment. 

When  considering  the  question  of  a  topic  for 
his  address,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  three  lengthened  profes¬ 
sional  visits  to  distant  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  might  not  be  unsuitably  drawn  upon, 
the  visits  involving  journeyings  of  more  than 
76,000  miles.  The  text  of  his  subject  was:  — 
“  British  Colonies  as  fields  for  the  employment 
of  the  Civil  Engineer."  By  the  term  colony  was 
strictly  meant  a  country,  or  portion  of  a  country, 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  gone  forth  from 
their  mother-land,  and  had  made  that  country 
their  home,  though  remaining  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  country 
from  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  origin¬ 
ally  emigrated.  These  might  be  said  to  be 
British  dependencies,  held  mainly  for  strategic 
purposes,  in  which  the  British  element  in  the 
population  was  very  small,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Heligoland  ;  dependencies 
under  the  British  Crown  chiefly  used  as  trading 
stations,  but  also  serving  as  coaling  stations, 
and  for  repairing  steamers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  or  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  such 
as  Singapore  and  Hong  -  Kong ;  colonies 
which  were  exporters  of  their  own  produce 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  the  West 
India  Islands,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon ;  and 
colonies  proper,  as  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  The  key-note  to  the 
colonial  question  was  best  represented  by  the 
single  word  “transport.”  Wherever  there  was 
trade,  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  demand  for 
the  means  of  transport,  and  where  there  was  a 
demand  for  the  means  of  transport  there  would 
be  found  a  need  for  the  works  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Whilst  the  population  of  the  world 
had  increased  by  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent, 
between  1870  and  1880,  the  increase  in  trans¬ 
port  within  the  same  period  had  been  fully  53 
per  cent.  The  connexion  was  obvious  between 
transport  and  the  several  engineering  works 
comprehended  under  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways,  tramways,  roads,  canals,  harbours,  docks, 
steam  -  ships,  locomotives,  bridges,  viaducts, 
aqueducts,  tunnels,  waterworks,  gasworks, 
sewage  works,  and  irrigation  channels :  break¬ 
waters  and  lighthouses  might  be  included 
within  this  same  category,  and  he  ventured 
to  affirm  that  this  factor  of  transport  pervaded 
the  domain  of  electric  telegraphy.  Harbours 
and  docks  assumed  a  special  importance 
in  connexion  with  our  colonies.  As  respected 
external  trade,  they  formed  the  terminal 
links  of  the  great  chains  of  communication 
which  served  to  bind  them  to  the  mother 
country.  As  regarded  our  larger  colonies,  the 
practice  had  been  to  extend  the  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  from  the  sea-ports  back  into  the  interior, 
with  the  result  that  the  land  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  parallel  to  the  coast  had  been  as  yet  but 
little  developed,  and  much  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  traffic  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
colony  was  sea-borne.  Hence  in  most  of  our 
colonies,  harbours  and  navigable  rivers  assumed 
greater  importance  in  the  matter  of  transport 


than  was  generally  assigned  to  them  in  the 
mother  country. 

After  dealing  with  the  means  of  reaching  the 
colonies,  he  said  that  one  result  of  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  steam  -  ship  building  was  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  ocean  transport.  The 
cost  of  the  freight  of  heavy  goods,  such  as 
unmanufactured  iron,  say  to  Sydney,  a  distance 
of  nearly  12,000  miles  from  England,  was  about 
25/.  per  ton  twenty  years  ago,  whereas  recently 
it  had  been  as  low  as  £1.  103.  a  ton,  or  a  little 
more  than  -gUd.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  saving 
in  distance  by  the  Suez  Canal  route  as  compared 
with  the  route  by  the  Cape  was  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  distance. 

The  President  then  entered  into  the  statistics 
of  the  chief  engineering  works  which  had  been, 
or  were  being,  carried  out  in  British  colonies, 
and  the  scope  which  existed  in  those  colonies 
for  the  future  employment  of  civil  engineers, 
giving  their  position,  general  configuration, 
and  physical  features,  area  and  population, 
climate,  industrial  products,  and  mineral 
wealth ;  and  public  works,  whether  executed, 
in  progress,  or  contemplated  in  the  immediate 
future.  Canada,  the  largest  of  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  had  an  area  of 
3,610,000  square  miles,  of  which  140,000  square 
miles  were  covered  with  water,  and  the  system 
of  inland  navigation  was  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  St.  Lawrence  alone,  in  conjunction 
with  the  great  lakes,  afforded  unbroken  water 
communication  to  Port  Arthur  and  Duluth  from 
Liverpool.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  the 
Dominion  was  about  14,000  miles,  and  the  area  of 
territory  in  the  Dominion  per  lineal  mile  of  rail¬ 
way  was  in  the  proportion  of  258  to  1.  Although 
completed  thirty  years  ago,  the  Victoria  Bridge 
across  the  River  St.  Lawrence  still  remained 
one  of  the  finest  engineering  works  of  the  last 
half-century  ;  and  the  ship-canal  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  27^  ft.  deep,  completed  twelve 
months  ago,  had  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Dominion, 
enabling  merchant  steam-ships  of  the  largest 
class  to  reach  Montreal.  Two  large  graving- 
docks  had  been  constructed,  one  at  Esquimalt 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  other  at  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia,  while  a  ship-railway,  17  miles 
long,  was  being  laid  for  the  transport  of 
vessels  across  the  isthmus  which  connected 

Nova  Scotia  with  New  Brunswick . In 

New  Zealand,  1,750  miles  of  railway  had 
been  completed  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1888, 
giving  one  lineal  mile  of  railway  to  fifty-nine 
square  miles  of  territory.  Breakwaters  and 
training  banks  were  being  constructed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  Buller 
at  Westport,  and  similar  works  were  in  progress 
at  Greymouth.  A  new  graving-dock  had  lately 
been  completed  at  Auckland,  500  ft.  long  and 
80  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  33  ft.  of  water  over 
the  sill  at  spring-tides.  Otago  harbour  en¬ 
trance  had  been  improved,  and  a  harbour  created 
at  Lyttleton,  near  Christchurch,  enclosing  an 
area  of  about  112  acres,  with  jetties  and  wharves 
having  a  length  of  berthage  of  11,000  ft.,  with 
lines  of  railways  in  connexion  with  the  general 
system  of  the  island.  The  depth  of  water 
within  the  harbour  varied  from  19  ft.  to  25  ft. 
at  low-water.  In  Tasmania,  440  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  had  been  opened  at  the  end  of  1887,  being 
one  lineal  mile  of  railway  to  fifty-five  square 
miles  of  country.  Sir  John  Coode  then  referred 
to  Australia,  treating  it  first  as  a  whole,  and 
afterwards  dealing  separately  with  the  five 
colonies  into  which  it  was  divided.  It  was 
about  six-sevenths  of  the  size  of  Canada,  and 
only  about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  continent 
of  Europe.  An  index  of  its  magnitude  was  to 
be  found  in  the  size  of  the  catchment  basin  of 
the  River  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  the  area 
of  which  was  510,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
six  times  greater  than  great  Britain.  In  Western 
Australia,  with  a  population  of  only  one  in¬ 
habitant  to  twenty-five  square  miles,  there  were 
450  miles  of  railway,  or  one  lineal  ,  mile  for 
each  2,375  square  miles  of  territory.  In  South 
Australia,  at  the  end  of  1888,  there  had  been 
constructed  1,820  miles  of  railway,  or  one  mile 
to  496  square  miles  of  land.  At  Port  Adelaide 
there  was  a  total  wharf  frontage  of  about 
13,000  ft.,  and  the  channel  leading  up  to  the 
port  from  the  sea  had  been  deepened  from  9^  ft. 
to  22  ft.  at  low-water.  The  works  for  the 
water-supply  of  Adelaide  were  of  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  character,  and  when  completed  would 
include  a  storage  reservoir  of  2,760,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  capacity.  Victoria,  the  smallest  colony  in 
Australia,  had  2,200  miles  of  railway  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  1888,  being  one  lineal  mile  to 
forty  square  miles  of  area.  As  an  instance  of 


the  wonderful  growth  of  the  city  of  Melbourne, 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  the  President  stated 
that  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  a  corner 
plot  of  land,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  was 
sold  from  a  tree-stump  as  a  rostrum  for  45/., 
and  that  the  same  plot,  with  the  buildings 
upon  it,  had  just  been  valued  at  493,500 /. 
Until  recently,  the  navigation  from  the  bend  of 
the  bay,  by  the  River  Yarra-Yarra  to  the  city,  a- 
distance  of  6f  miles,  was  through  a  narrow, 
tortuous  channel.  This  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  training-works  and  the  cutting  of  a 
canal,  and  the  navigation  was  now  through  a 
channel  54  miles  in  length,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  would  have  a  depth  of  20  ft.  and 
bottom  width  of  150  ft.  The  storage  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Yan  Yearn  reservoir,  for  the  water- 
supply  of  Melbourne,  was  6,400,000  gallons, 
the  expenditure  on  the  system  had  exceeded 
£2,500,000,  and  further  works  were  in 
progress.  Irrigation  on  a  large  scale 
had  been  fostered  by  the  Government  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  area  intended  to  be  irrigated  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  1,250,000  acres.  In  New  South 
Wales,  at  the  end  of  1888,  2,160  miles  of  railway 
were  open,  being  one  lineal  mile  to  144  square 
miles  of  country.  The  length  of  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury  River,  which 
formed  the  last  link  in  the  continuous  railway 
system  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  four 
colonies  of  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  was  2,900  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  abutments,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
several  piers,  six  in  number,  were  carried  to 
depths  varying  from  101  ft.  to  162  ft.  below 
high-water  level.  The  President  then  referred 
to  the  recently-constructed  graving-dock  on 
Cockatoo  Island,  in  the  harbour  of  Sydney, 
600  ft.  long  and  84  ft.  wide,  to  the  Macquarie 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  to 
the  water-supply  of  Sydney,  and  to  the  works 
at  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River, 
the  great  coal-shipping  port  of  the  colony.  In 
Queensland,  the  returns  up  to  the  end  of  1887 
showed  that  1,770  miles  of  railway  were  open, 
or  one  lineal  mile  to  378  miles  of  area.  River 
improvements  had  been  effected  in  the  channel 
leading  up  to  Brisbane,  at  the  Fitzroy  River 
from  the  sea  up  to  the  town  of  Rockhampton, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pioneer  River,  and  also 
at  the  entrance  to  Norman  River  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  As  an  instance  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  colony,  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine, 
near  Rockhampton,  was  now  turning  out  gold' 
to  the  value  of  128,000/.  per  month,  of  which 
28,000/.  went  in  working  expenses,  and  the 
balance  in  dividends  to  the  shareholders. 

The  President  then  observed  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  arose  :  “  Whether  the  colonies 
had  been  justified  in  constructing  public  works  ?' 
and  whether  they  were  capable  of  bearing  the 
financial  obligations  they  had  thereby  imposed 
upon  themselves  ?  To  these  questions,  be  said, 
circumstances  warranted  a  reply  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  ;  taken  as  a  whole,  the  market  value  of  the 
public  works  already  executed  by  the  colonies 
would  be  fully  equal  to  their  cost.  The 
earlier  settlers  had  in  many  cases  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  large  and  pressing 
demands,  for  the  execution  of  such  public 
works  as  had  been  absolutely  essential  for 
securing  ready  inter-communication  between 
district  and  district,  more  especially  between, 
the  sea-board  and  the  interior,  involving  roads, 
railways,  &c.,  within  their  own  borders,  and 
between  themselves  and  the  outer  world. 
Further,  in  not  a  few  instances,  our  colonies 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  incur  a 
considerable  annual  expenditure  on  subsidies 
to  ocean-going  steam-ships,  to  insure  frequent, 
regular,  and  rapid  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  question  whether 
our  colonies  were  capable  of  bearing  their 
financial  burdens  could  only  be  answered  in 
general  terms  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
reply  in  the  affirmative  was  to  be  found  in  the 
readiness  with  which  invitations  by  British 
colonies  for  large  loans  were  met  in  the 
“  Money  Market  ”  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
was  doubtless  not  overlooked  that  in  the  larger 
colonies  vast  areas  of  land  were  yet  unappro¬ 
priated,  and  formed  so  much  capital  in  reserve. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  lands  occupied  by  squatters,  the  rentals 
were  subject  to  a  percentage  of  increase  periodi¬ 
cally.  Further,  the  financial  position,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  spending  power,  of  the  colonies 
was  favourably  affected  by  the  present  low  rate 
of  interest  obtainable  for  capital  in  this  country. 
Many  were  now  able  to  raise  loans  at  34  per 
cent,  which  not  so  very  long  ago  found  it 
necessary  to  offer  6  per  cent.  While  our  own. 
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country  had  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
been  steadily  building  up  a  great  Empire  by 
the  acquisition  of  colonial  possessions,  it  was 
only  within  the  last  decade  that  any  other 
European  State  had  taken  action  of  importance 
in  the  matter  of  colonisation.  It  was  also  worthy 
of  remark  that,  within  those  portionsof  the  world 
possessing  such  a  climate  as  to  admit  of  the 
employment  of  white  labour  upon  out-door 
operations,  there  was  not  now  a  single  region  of 
any  magnitude  available  for  colonisation,  and 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  area  of  the 
globe  was  under  the  imperial  ajgis  of  Britain. 
In  concluding,  Sir  John  Coode  spoke  of  the 
capabilities  and  possibilities  yet  to  be  developed 
by  the  civil  engineer,  whether  in  the  colonies 
or  in  the  mother  country.  The  field  was  indeed 
a  vast  one ;  great  advances  had  recently  been 
made,  and  were  still  being  made,  in  every 
branch  of  engineering.  Notwithstanding,  he 
would  be  rash  who  would  venture  to  prescribe 
a  limit  to  engineering  achievements.  He  was 
convinced  that  as  long  as  the  present  dispen¬ 
sation  might  last,  so  long  would  there  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
every  branch  of  labour  in  the  field  appertaining 
to  the  civil  engineer.  Neither  to  the  engineer, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  other  disciple  of  natural 
science,  would  it  seem  to  have  been  announced, 
“  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

The  Vacant  Chief  Engineer shi/p, — The  report 
of  the  Committee  tentatively  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  (see  last  week’s  Builder , 
p.  351)  to  consider  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Your  Committee  have  to  report  that 
they  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  Engineer  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon.  They 
have  had  before  them  several  candidates,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  submit  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Duckham,  Mr.  J.  W.  Girdlestone,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Binnie,  and  recommend — 

‘That  Mr.  Duckham  be  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Council  at  a  salary  of  1,5001.  a  year,  upon  the 
following  conditions  —That  he  do  hold  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council;  that  he  be  required  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  aud  be  not 
allowed  to  take  any  private  practice  ;  and  that  on  retire¬ 
ment  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation  or 
pension.'  ” 

This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
acrimonious  discussion,  it  being  asserted,  in 
opposition  to  the  Committee’s  recommendation, 
that  Mr.  Duckham,  although  no  doubt  a  com¬ 
petent  dock  engineer,  had  had  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  sewerage  work.  Furthermore,  it 
was  alleged  that  to  appoint  Mr.  Duckham  to  the 
vacant  post  would  be  to  perpetrate  something 
very  like  a  job,  inasmuch  as  his  friends  on  the 
Council  (one  or  two  of  them  relatives)  had 
systematically  touted  for  votes  on  his  behalf. 
In  reply  to  the  cry  of  “  Names  !  ”  Mr.  John 
Burns,  who  made  the  latter  allegation, 
said  that  the  Councillors  he  referred  to 
were  Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Lidgett.  Mr. 
McDougall  was  stated  to  be  the  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Duckham,  and  Mr.  Lidgett  was  said  to 
be  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  McDougall  admitted 
the  relationship,  but  denied  that  he  had  asked 
anyone  to  vote  for  Mr.  Duckham.  Mr.  Lidgett, 
while  not  denying  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Duckham  on  the  Committee,  denied  that  he 
was  Mr.  Duckham’s  father-in-law.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  several  of  the  candidates  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  on  the  last  occasion,  such  as 
the  City  Engineers  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bradford,  and  other  towns,  were  much  more 
eligible  candidates  for  the  appointment  than 
Mr.  Duckham.  Eventually,  an  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  Collard,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  ex -Chairman  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Building  Works  at  Cane  Hill  Asylum , 
Coulsdon. — The  Asylums  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  the  12th  inst.  (see  last  week’s 
Builder ),  referring  back  to  the  Committee 
their  report  of  the  5th  inst.,  recommending  the 
acceptance  of  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Peto  Bros, 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the  extension 
of  Cane-hill  Asylum,  for  the  sum  of  £82,447, 
with  instructions  to  accept  such  tender,  as 
amended  by  Messrs.  Peto  owing  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  building  materials  since  September 


30,  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  tender, 
and  had  accepted  such  tender  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  sum  of  £1,400.  The  Committee 
now  submitted  the  contract  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  recommended — 

“That  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  for  the  extension  of  the  County  of 
London  Asylum  for  pauper  lunatics,  at  Cane-hill,  Coulsdon, 
for  the  sum  of  £83,847,  be  approved,  and  that  the  contract 
be  sealed.” 

This  was  agreed,  to  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Site  of  Millbank  Prison—  Earl  Compton 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee,  in  which  a 
statement  occurred  with  reference  to  the  Mill- 
bank  prison  site.  It  would  be  remembered,  the 
Committee  said,  that  the  site  occupied  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  acres,  and  that 
the  third  section  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1885,  gave  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  sell  the  site  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  a  fair  market  price.  At  the 
date  of  their  last  report  the  Committee  had 
received  no  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  their  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of  the  land, 
but  they  had  now  received  a  communication 
from  the  Home  Office,  stating  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  name  a  price  applicable  to  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  site,  inasmuch  as  the  “  fair  market 
price  ”  varied  with  the  situation  and  advantages 
of  frontage.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however, 
suggested  that  the  Council  should  acquaint  him 
with  the  amount  of  land  required  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  artisans’  dwellings,  when  a  fair  valuation 
might  be  arrived  at  by  surveyors  to  be  named 
by  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Committee  instructed  the  Architect  to  make  a 
careful  valuation  of  the  whole  site,  and  they 
had  received  from  him  a  report,  pointing 
out  the  uncertainty  of  any  estimate,  caused  by 
the  disproportion  between  the  area  and  its 
frontage,  which  would  render  it  necessary 
to  construct  new  roads  and  approaches,  and 
also  by  the  exceptional  character  of  the  founda¬ 
tions.  The  Committee,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  question,  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  site  and  the  cost  involved, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  foundations,  for  the 
Council  to  acquire  the  whole  area  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  artisans’  dwellings,  but  that  if  eight 
acres  could  be  secured  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
2,000Z.  an  acre,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  erecting  artisans’ 
dwellings  thereon,  and  accordingly  they  recom¬ 
mended  : — 

“That  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
inquiring  whether  her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
willing  to  dispose  of  eight  acres  of  the  site,  for  the 
erection  of  artisans’  dwellings,  at  the  price  of  2,000£.  an 
acre.” 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  which,  after  an  amendment, — sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Council  should  endeavour  to 
acquire  the  whole  of  the  site,  —  had  been 
rejected,  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

After  the  transaction  of  further  business  the 
Council  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — A 

meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  small 
leqture  theatre  of  the  Midland  Institute,  when 
Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  delivered  a  lecture,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  History  of  England  written  in 
Stone.”  The  lecturer  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  photographs  of  Stonehenge,  Porchester 
Castle,  Sompting  Church,  Tower  of  London, 
St.  Botolph’s  Priory  ;  Colchester,  Durham,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Ely,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  ; 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Haddon  Hall,  and  other 
historic  buildings. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
second  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th 
inst.,  at  the  Diocesan  Buildings,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Woodhouse  (President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Simpson,  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  “  Old 
House  Work,”  in  which  he  said  the  difficulty  in 
treating  a  subject  like  this  was  to  decide  upon 
what  head  to  attack,  but  for  the  present  he 
would  confine  his  remarks  to  England.  The 
rude  accommodation  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  described,  and  its  gradual  development 
traced  up  to  the  present  time.  The  most  marked 
improvement  in  house-planning  began  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  but  the  hall  continued  to  be  the 
principal  feature  of  the  house  until  the  Gothic 
revival.  About  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
traces  of  the  foreigner  having  worked  side  by 


side  with  the  English  workman.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Davies-Colley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  and  supported  i 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Mee. 
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WATER-SUPPLY.  — XXI. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THICKNESS  OF  STRATA  1 
IN  PROPOSED  WELLS. 

nHE  student  of  hydrogeology  ought,  under  i 
certain  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  : 
predict  the  thickness  and  nature  of  : 
strata  which  will  be  passed  through  in  proposed  : 
well-borings,  especially  when  these  latter  are  : 
only  to  be  of  moderate  depth  ;  and  our  present  I 
object  is  to  discuss  the  methods  by  which  toler-  ■ 
ably  accurate  estimates  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts, — (1)  where  the  boring  is  to  be  in  a  town 
or  city,  and  (2)  in  the  country.  Let  us  firstly 
consider  the  former,  and,  in  continuation  of  our 
remarks  on  London  water-supply,  proceed  with 
reference  to  a  proposed  well-boring  in  the 
metropolis. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  i 
had  so  many  wells  constructed  as  London,  and  i 
the  materials  at  hand  for  arriving  at  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  strata  under  any  part  of  the  metro-  ■ 
polis  are  enormous.  In  the  last  two  articles  ; 
we  have  given  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  ; 
depths  of  London  wells,  together  with  the  thick-  ■ 
nesses  and  nature  of  the  different  strata  passed  l 
through,  and  this  was  enough  to  indicate  the  : 
general  disposition  of  the  strata.  But,  how-  ■ 
ever  useful  that  might  be,  in  imparting  a  gene-  ■ 
ral  idea  of  the  substructure  of  the  metropolitan  i 
area  (a  very  necessary  preliminary  in  the  study  ) 
of  private  water-supply),  it  does  not  go  very  far  r 
to  show  the  student  how  to  accurately  estimate  ; 
the  thickness  under  any  given  site.  To  find  this  = 
it  is  necessary,  firstly,  to  examine  the  records  of  f 
well-borings,  and  these  will  be  found  in  certain  ! 
works  on  geology,  now  to  be  alluded  to. 

The  records  of  borings  in  the  London  district,  , 
whether  successful  or  not  in  finding  water,  have  ; 
been  for  many  years  perseveringly  collected  by  ; 
one  geologist,  Mr.  Wm.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  , 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  2 
student  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  that  t 
gentleman  for  full  information  on  the  subject.  , 
His  most  important  work  in  reference  to  it  has  = 
only  just  left  the  press.  It  is  a  Government  t 
publication,  in  two  volumes,  issued  as  a  i 
“  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,”  entitled  3 
“  The  Geology  of  London  and  of  part  of  the  2 
Thames  Valley.”  Vol.  I.,  Descriptive  Geology;  ; 
Vol.  II.,  Appendices  (wells,  borings,  &c.).  The  2 
latter  is  the  most  useful  volume  for  the  subject  I 
in  hand,  and  can  be  bought  separately.  A  1 
glance  at  it  shows  that  there  are  hardly  any  main  : 
thoroughfares  and  but  few  side  streets  in  London  a 
in  the  houses  of  which,  at  some  time  or  another,  1 
wells  have  not  been  constructed.  Another  i 
work  by  the  same  author  dealing  with  a  more  2 
extended  tract  of  country,  chiefly  the  southern  c 
and  western  part  of  the  London  basin,  is  also  : 
very  useful,  and  is  entitled  “  Memoirs  of  the  ( 
Geological  Survey,  &.C.,”  vol.  iv.,  part  I.  (1872).  I 
He  has  written,  in  addition  to  the  above,  several  i 
pamphlets,  giving  details  of  borings  in  various  s 
parts  of  the  home  counties,  all  of  which  have  a  i 
special  value,  but  which  are,  unfortunately,  r 
almost  buried  in  the  “  Proceedings  ”  of  pro-  > 
vincial  societies.  Occasionally,  on  the  pro- 1 
duction  of  a  Government  “  Memoir,”  they  are  < 
unearthed,  however,  and  made  more  available  i 
to  the  professional  public.  We  should  not) 
enlarge  so  much  on  these  publications,  only ; 
that  they  are  very  little  heard  of  by  practical  i 
men,  owing  mainly,  we  believe,  to  the  well- 1 
known  apathy  and  neglect  of  general  i 
business  principles  on  the  part  of  certain  i 
departments  of  the  Government.  These  books,  t 
especially  the  first-mentioned,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  architects  and  engineers  study-  c 
ing  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis  and  the  t 
outlying  parts  of  the  Tertiary  basin. 

Having  fixed  on  a  site  for  a  proposed  well  in  i 
London,  the  first  thing  is  to  find  its  height) 
above  Ordnance  datum,  which  can  be  donei 
approximately  on  reference  to  large-scale  Ord-: 
nance  maps.  Then  refer  to  the  Geological? 
Survey  Memoir,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  < 
and  in  the  Appendix,  search  for  particulars  ofc 
all  the  wells  within  a  reasonable  distance  (say,  3 
within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile)  of  the  site,  and) 
plot  their  positions  on  the  map,  accurately  ) 
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loting  in  each  case  their  height  above  Ordnance 
latum  also.  The  Geological  map  ((!  in.  to  one 
nile)  of  the  district  should  now  be  consulted 
x>  ascertain  the  boundary  of  any  drift,  super- 
icial  accumulations,  or  “  solid  ”  strata,  if  any  of 
hese  limitations  come  within  the  area  con- 
;emed.  We  next  prepare  to  draw  a  section  to 
;cale,  commencing,  of  course,  by  making  a 
latum  line,  and  plot  on  it  the  heights  of  the 
lurf  ace  of  the  ground  of  the  various  sites  of  the 
veils  (found  within  the  half-mile  radius),  and 
.heir  distances  from  each  other,  making  the 
lections  pass,  as  near  as  possible,  through  the 
;ite  of  the  proposed  well.  Three  or  four  sec- 
.ions  may  be  drawn,  including  as  many  wells  as 
jossible  along  each  line  of  route  taken.  Join 
;he  heights  above  Ordnance  datum  together, 
vhilst  consulting  the  Ordnance  map,  and  then 
t  will  be  seen  that  we  have  drawn  in  section 
in  approximate  contour  of  the  surface  of  the 
jround  between  each  well-boring,  with  the 
file  of  the  proposed  boring  in  the  centre. 
STote  on  the  contour  line  the  exact  position  of 
my  geological  boundary-line  as  derived  from 
;he  geological  survey  map.  Now,  take  in  suc- 
jession  the  account  of  each  boring  from  the 
nemoir,  and  from  the  respective  sites  on  the 
5ontour  line  drop  a  line  (vertical  to  the  datum 
ine)  representing  the  depth  of  each  well  from 
,he  surface.  Then  observe  the  thicknesses  of 
,he  important  strata  passed  through  by  the 
aorings  in  every  case,  and,  commencing  from 
;he  contour  line,  mark  them  off,  to  scale,  along 
ihe  verticals.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  each 
/ertical  has  marked  on  it  the  depth  (from  the 
surface  of  the  ground)  of  the  limits  of  thickness 
af  each  important  stratum  met  with  in  the 
particular  boring  represented  by  the  line,  Join 
she  respective  limits  together.  For  example, 
straw  a  line  through  all  the  points  indicating 
she  base  of  the  London  clay,  or  representing, 
say,  the  top  of  the  chalk.  Also  join  up 

she  limits  of  any  geological  boundary 
.ine  shown  on  the  contour  line,  and  be 
/ery  careful  to  be  accurate  in  regard  to  this, 
should  the  lines  come  anywhere  near  the  centre 
she  area.  It  may  be  found  that  some  of  the 
strata  met  with  in  the  borings  crop  out  at  the 
surface  within  the  area.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
she  boundary  lines  (if  any)  indicating  the 
limits  of  such  outcrops  must  be  connected  with 
she  strata  to  which  they  refer  on  the  verticals 
representing  the  wells  in  question.  We  are  now 
presented  with  geological  sections  surrounding 
ind  passing  through  the  position  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  well ;  the  dip  and  general  disposition  of 
she  beds  are  clearly  shown,  and  all  we  have 
so  do  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the 
strata  which  will  be  passed  through  at  the 
lesired  spot,  is  to  drop  a  vertical  from 
she  site  on  the  surface  contour,  down 
shrough  each  section,  to  the  proposed  seat 
if  supply,  and  measure  the  respective  depths 
it  which  the  limits  of  the  different  beds  are 
net  with  on  it.  Then  compare  the  thickness  of 
jach  stratum  as  derived  from  the  sections,  and 
Iraw  up  an  average  thickness  from  the  data 
ibtained.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  drawn 
hree  sections,  we  shall  get  three  accounts  of 
he  strata  to  be  encountered  in  our  proposed 
veil,  and  all  these  will  differ  slightly  from  each 
>ther.  The  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  may 
»e  indicated,  say,  as  54  ft.  thick  in  one  section, 
2  ft.  in  another,  and  49  ft.  in  the  third.  On 
triking  an  average  between  these,  we  find  we 
hould  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  51  ft.  8  in.  of 
his  series  to  pass  through,  and  so  on.  In 
[rawing  geological  sections  it  is  usual,  for  ob- 
ious  reasons,  to  exaggerate  the  vertical  scale  in 
omparison  with  the  horizontal,  though  the  less 

I  is  is  done  in  practice  the  better. 

The  foregoing  method  of  estimating  thick- 
ss  only  applies  to  large  cities,  where  a  number 
wells  have  already  been  sunk.  By  way  of 
astration,  we  have  taken  a  most  simple  case,— 
it  of  constructing  a  well  in  the  metropolis  ; 
d  what  we  have  said  holds  good  for  London 
d  suburbs.  The  underground  structure  of 
s  metropolis  is  so  simple  that  a  very  small 
)dicum  of  pure  geology  suffices  to  enable 
3  student  to  work  out  the  details  in  the 
inner  described, — it  is  really  only  a  matter 
draughtsmanship.  But  something  more  is 
juired  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  district 
which  the  strata  are  much  complicated, 
nr  where  well  sections  are  few  and  far  be- 
Bween.  In  these  cases  the  evidence  derivable 
rom  existing  wells  is  of  comparatively  little 
se, — in  fact,  it  is  often  misleading.  It  is  true 
-7e  must  take  advantage  of  all  the  sections  we 
an  muster,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  but  we 
:annot  treat  them  in  quite  the  same  manner  as 
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in  the  London  area.  In  such  instances  we  have 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  pure  geology  of 
the  district;  we  must  be  able  to  trace  the 
direction,  inclination,  and  influence  of  faults  or 
dislocations,  and  the  regional  curvature  and 
local  contortions  of  the  strata  surrounding  the 
site  of  the  proposed  wells,  together  with  many 
other  matters  of  a  technical  nature,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  unconformities  in  the  distribution, 
thickness,  and  nature  of  the  formations.  These 
problems  the  non  -  geological  student  cannot 
hope  to  solve  without  much  previous  training 
in  the  details  of  the  science,  and  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  do  more  than  just  refer  to  any¬ 
thing  of  so  technical  a  nature.  We  can  only 
deal  with  the  more  apparent  and  practical  side 
of  the  question. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Whitaker  has  obtained  particulars  of 
a  very  large  number  of  wells  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  that  accounts  of  some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  most  of  the 
official  memoirs  describing  the  different 
geological  maps  issued  in  recent  years. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  structural 
geology  is  not  mnch  more  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  than  that  of  the  London  area,  and, 
although  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to 
estimate  the  thickness  of  strata  to  be  passed 
through  in  a  proposed  well  so  accurately  as  in 
that  area,  the  appendices  in  such  cases  are 
useful  in  assisting  us  to  form  an  approximate 
idea,  and  especially  if  the  site  happens  to  be 
very  close  to  some  of  the  recorded  wells.  In 
districts  where  the  strata  are  not  much  com¬ 
plicated,  and  where  the  proposed  well  is  to  be 
near  a  large  surface  section,  such  as  a  cliff  or 
quarry,  and  no  other  evidence  is  at  hand,  care 
should  be  taken  to  observe  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  and  the  distance  of  the  well  site  from 
the  exposure.  After  ascertaining  this  distance 
and  the  angle  of  dip,  the  thickness  of  strata  to 
be  met  with  may  be  calculated  by  slightly 
adapting  the  methods  described  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Tate,  F.G.S.,  in  “  Physical  Geology  ”  (1879),  pp. 
119  et  seq. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,823,  Improved  Closet  for  Ships’  use.  J. 
Carter. 

The  closets  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent 
have  one  or  two  valves,  these  valves  to  be  opened 
or  shut  as  required  by  a  sort  of  rack  and  pinion, 
one  end  being  attached  to,  or  working  on,  the  valve- 
shaft,  and  the  other  end  to  the  handle  or  pull-up. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  the  handle  is  raised, 
the  top  valve  is  opened,  and  its  contents  discharged 
into  the  bottom  compartment,  and  upou  the  handle 
being  pushed  down  to  its  lowest  position,  the  top 
valve  is  again  closed  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
bottom  valve.  Upon  the  bottom  valve  being 
opened,  contents  that  were  formerly  in  the  top 
apartment  are  passed  into  the  drain,  and  all  bad 
smells  are  avoided.  Suitable  mechanism  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  purposes  is  described  in  the 
specification. 

18,584,  Gas- service  and  Fittings-cleansers. 
W.  Fiddes  and  W.  Stagg. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  form  of 
air  force-pump,  designed  to  cheaply  effect  the  same 
purpose  as  those  of  more  expensive  pattern  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 

13,774,  Wood  Substitute.  C.  O.  Thielemann 
(Freiburg). 

According  to  this  invention,  a  material  desig¬ 
nated  hornite  by  the  inventor  is  made  from  waste 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  disintegrated  and  mixed 
with  lime  well  kneaded  up  into  a  paste,  and  then 
poured  into  moulds  and  allowed  to  harden  under 
pressure  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the 
open,  when  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  like  bone. 
The  inventor  particularly  applies  the  material  for 
use  in  making  coffins. 

14,282,  Door-bell.  H.  Leach. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  bell  actuated  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  the 
same  result  and  bo  the  same  in  appearance  as  an 
electric  bell.  Thus  a  small  push-button  is  made  to 
actuate  a  rod  connected  with  the  alarm  mechanism 
which  will  ring  as  long  as  the  button  is  pressed. 
The  bell  is  really  struck  by  a  hammer  controlled  by 
clock-work  concealed  within  its  circumference  or 
dome. 

14,664,  Door-bell.  A.  F.  Rockwell. 

This  patent  relates  to  an  American  device  for  an 
exactly  similar  purpose  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  the 
mechanism  is  slightly  different,  and  the  invention 
is  here  carried  a  point  farther,  for  provision  is  made 
for  working  the  bells  by  means  of  levers  and  cranks 
at  any  distance  from  the  door. 
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NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  4. — 17,447,  E.  Christie,  Combined  Door 
Chain  and  Latch. — 17,453,  F.  Baker,  Flush-bolts. — 
17,497,  F.  Cowley,  Attaching  Door-knobs  or 
Handles  to  Spindles. 

Nov.  5. — 17,531,  G.  Cheetham,  Automatically 
Securing  Windows  in  any  Position. — 17,560,  S. 
Adams,  Automatic  Cisterns. — 17,589,  J.  Hearth, 
Fastener  for  Window-sashes,  Doors,  kc. 

Nov.  6. — 17,640,  W.  Thompson,  Artificial  Stone. 
— 17,653,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges,  Locks  and  Fasten¬ 
ings  for  Doors,  Cupboards,  kc.— 17,665.  J.  Keighley, 
Chimney-pot  or  Ventilator. — 17,666,  J.  Empson  and 
others.  Valves  for  Cisterns,  &c. — 17,670,  C.  Grim- 
mett  and  J.  Simpson,  Fastenings  for  Window- 
sashes,  kc.  —  17,700,  J.  Thomas  and  others, 
Ventilation,  Smoke  Prevention,  &c. — 17,705,  J. 
Braidwood  and  J.  Johnston,  Fireproof  Construction 
for  Buildings. — 17,706,  Millar’s  Patent  Window  Co. 
and  H.  Millar,  Holding  or  Securing  Reversible 
Window-frames. 

Nov.  7. — 17,712,  T.  Bradley,  Bench-stops  or 
Hooks  for  Joiners’  Benches,  &c. — 17,752,  T.  Collins, 
Hanging-irons  for  use  with  Ladders.  — 17,758,  H. 
Bassett,  Building  Material. — 17.775,  E.  Killick, 
Drying-chambers  of  Kilns. — 17,779,  A.  Rammage, 
Novel  Construction  or  Build-up  of  Iron  Breast- 
summers  and  Girders. 

Nov.  8. — 17,809,  J.  Pye,  Water-taps. 

Nov.  9. — 17.904,  J.  C.anzert  and  I.  Schiel,  Ad¬ 
justing  and  Fixing  Ventilating  Windows,  &c. — 
17,908,  S.  Warr,  Ornamental  Bricks  or  Mouldings, 
&c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,488,  J.  k  A.  Duckett,  Waste-water  Closets. — 
15,115,  W.  Joy,  Manufacture  of  Cement,  &c. — 
15,140,  J.  Kaye,  Handles  for  Doors. — 15,171,  C. 
Gabriel,  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water-closets.- — 
15,303,  W.  Moseley,  Electric  Bells. — 15,510,  G. 
Notton,  Filtering  Cisterns. — 15,717,  J.  Macky  and 
J.  Mitchell,  Nails. — 15,884,  H.  Dixon,  Veneering 
Pianoforte  Cases.— 16,183,  H.  Smith,  Fastener  for 
Window-sashes,  kc. — 16,218,  M.  Rogers,  Securing 
Window-sashes  in  any  required  position. — 16,301, 
S.  Hill,  Door-closing  Springs  and  Checks. — 16,335, 
W.  Bird,  Self-closing  Door  Apparatus. — 16,398,  F. 
Stewart,  Mitre  Clamps.  —  16,527,  W.  Meakin, 
Attaching  Sash-lines  to  Sashes. —16,651,  L.  Groth, 
Brazing  Band-saws.— 16,752,  J.  Jofch,  Checking 
Workmen's  Time. — 16,804,  J.  Wdson,  Nail. — 
16,860,  E.  Urry  and  G.  Farini,  Closing  Doors. — 
17,211,  W,  Akerman,  Kilns,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Tico  Months. 

15,920,  J.  Lightbody.  Water-cisterns,  kc.  — 
17,839,  J.  Cole,  Ventilating  Sash  -  fastener.  — 
18,705,  H.  Condy,  White  Lead.— 195,  J.  Great- 
head,  Tunnelling  Apparatus.— 198,  A.  Vingner, 
Hydraulic  Lifts  or  Hoists. — 12,397,  H.  Owens, 
Opening,  Closing,  and  Securing  Movable  Case¬ 
ments,  &c. — 13,004,  J.  Routledge,  Sash  Fastener. 
— 15,523,  J.  Connell,  Ventilators.  —  15,669,  J. 
Erslev,  Artificial  Asphalte. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  11.— By  C.  W.  Millae. 
Portman-sq.— 72,  74,  and  86,  George-at.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  £103,  r.  £250  p.a . £1,800 

Dalston — I.g.r.  of  £21,  n.t.  48  yrs .  365 

Islington — F.g.r.  of  £21,  with  reversion  in  68yra., 

to  e.r.  of  £135  .  549 

F.g.r.  of  £26,  with  reversion  in  65  yra.  to  e.r.  of 

^125  .  595 


By  A.  Chancellob. — At  Richmond 
Richmond,  George-at. — “The  Rose  and  Crown” 

public-house,  f .  2  600 

Marabgate-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land,  area  570  ft.  ...  ’820 

39,  George-at. — f.,  area  590  ft .  970 

“The  Tower  House, ”  f.,  e.r.  £100  p.a . 1  250 

2,  Heron-ct.,  f.,  r.  £120  p.a . .. .  2*000 

Two  f.  boathouses,  r.  £80  p.a . ’.  l’coO 

P.  livery  premises  and  business  premises  in  Hill-  ’ 

at.,  r.  £80  p.a .  j  420 

Nov.  12.— By  Bboad  &  Wiltshibe. 
Farringdon-rd.— Nos.  83,  85,  and  87,  u.t.  77  yrs.. 


By  L.  G.  Lewis. 

Upper  Berkeley-8t.— No.  77,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 

£11.  11s.,  r.  £150 .  1,090 

Chelsea — 13,  Smith-st.,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a .  1,030 

By  J.  &  A.  W.  Thabp. 

Hackney— 29  to  35  (odd),  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.,  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  £12 .  950 

By  Dbivbb  &  Co. 

Leicoater-sq.— No.  31 ;  and  1,  Green  st.,  f.,  area 

1.070  ft .  3,325 

8,  Green-at.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a.  . .  1,925 

17,  Bear-st.,  f.,  r.  £85  p.a .  1,700 

Kensington  — Palace  Gardenator.,  i.g.r.  of  £60  a 

year,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  subject  to  g.r.  of  £8 .  1,130 

By  Montagu  &  Robinson. 

Spitalfields — 18  and  19,  Church-st.,  f.,  e.r.  £160 


Bermondsey — IS  and  50,  Esmerelda-rd.,  n.t.  51 

yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £59  .  566 

62  and  64,  Reverdy-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r. 

£62  .  010 

77,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r.  £31  .  300 
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By  Vbntom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Barbican— “  Staines  House,”  f  ,  area  1,350  ft . £3,520 

Wood  Green,  Mayea-rd.— “  Waverley  House,”  f....  610 

By  P.  D.  Tockett. 

Hyde  Pk.— 112,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

£24,  r.  £250  .  2,500 

Nov.  13. — By  H.  Donaldson. 

Bow — 2  and  4,  British-st  ,  f.,  r.  £52  .  700 

Lower  Clapton— 35  to  43,  Luckhurst-st.,  u.t.  84 

yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  5s .  655 

Islington — 14,  Oakley-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

£45  p.a . 375 

Sydenham— F. g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  48  yrs. 

to  e.r.  of  £140  .  850 

By  Ward  &  Clarke. 

Chelsea-60  and  62,  College-pl.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£19.  10a . 400 

By  Battam  &  Co. 

Lee— 19,  Leyland-rd.,  1 .  700 

4,  Leyland-rd.,  1 .  910 

By  D.  Young. 

Battersea,  Hope-st.— “  Bedford  Cottage,”  f.,  r. 

£33.  16s .  230 

New  Crosa-rd.— Nos.  237  and  239,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14  .  065 

Rotherhithe,  Lower-rd.  —  A  profit  rental  of 

£51. 15s.,  u.t.  69  yrs .  750 

8  and  10,  Old-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,r.  £67  .  420 

62,  West-lane,  u.t.  785  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £22 .  140 

12.  14,  aud  16,  Plough  -  rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.  g.r. 

£7.  10s .  200 

23,  25,  and  27,  Silwood-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  17a.,  r.  £87  .  650 

Upper  Clapton,  High-rd.  —  A  plot  of  land,  u.t. 

13  yrs.,  no  g.r . . .  60 

L.g.r.  of  £22. 10s.  p.a.,  u.t.  13  yrs .  110 

Nov.  14.— By  Flood  &  Sons. 
Westbourne-pk.  —  57,  Tavistock-crescent,  u.t.  74 

yrs,  g.r.  £9 .  410 

By  J.  M.  Klbnck  &  Co. 

Hackney,  3,  4,  and  5,  Cossey-villas,  f.,  r.  £70  .  710 

By  Dowsbtt  &  Co. 

Camberwell-grove. — No.  169,  f.,  r.  £75  p.a .  950 

Nos.  171,  173,  and  175,  Camberwell-grove,  f.,  r. 

£214  p.'a .  3,010 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Islington -Nos.  141,  142,  and  143,  Upper-st.,  and 

Myddleton  Hall,  f.,  area  8,230  ft .  8,100 

By  F.  J.  Bislby. 

Rotherhithe— 6,  Bush-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  12s.  600 

35,  Reculver  rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g  r.  £6 .  130 

26,  Colling-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  5s .  416 

Bermondsey— 11,  13,  and  15,  Yalding-rd.,  u.t.  45 

yrs  ,  g.r.  £13.  2s.  6d.,  r.  £93.  12s .  766 

77,  St.  James’s-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g  r.  £3,  r. 

£36.  8s .  340 

Camberwell— 72  and  74,  Picton-st.,  f.,  r.  £56.  6s.  ...  650 

Rotherhithe— 98,  Paradise-st.,  f.,  r.  £31.  4s .  300 

By  C.  C.  A  T.  Moobk. 

Stoke  NewiDgton— 6,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  6s .  350 

St  Goorge'e-in-Kast— 84,  Christian-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs  , 

g.r.  £5  5s .  120 

Old  Ford  rd.  -No.  395,  f.,  r.  £24  p.a .  260 

No.  399,  f  ,  r.  £10  p.a .  320 

Nos.  380  and  391,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  £7 .  610 

2,  Wendon-st  ,  f.,  r.  £26  p.a .  230 

Nov.  15.— By  Foster  &  Cbanfibld. 

North  Finchley— 1  to  4,  Bangor-cottages,  u.t.  91 

yrs.,  g.r.  £20  . 590 

By  P.  Hodson. 

Lower  Clapton— 27,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  77 yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £26  .  215 

By  Weston  &  Son. 

Brixton-hill — 12  to  18  (even),  Talma-rd.,  f.,  r.  £120  1,690 

89,  Burton-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  4s .  260 

Clapham— 98  and  100,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs,, 

g.r.  £18,  e.r.  £110 .  710 

[ Contraction s  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard.  Sc.  j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Novbmbbr  23. 

University  College,  London  (Archceology) . — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  7  p.m. 

Monday,  November  25. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Hr.  E.  Ryde  on  “The  Tithe 
Question,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
l\ent-charge.”  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  26. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion  on 
Mr  J.  I.  Thornycroft’s  paper  on  “Water-tube  Steam 
Boilers  for  Marine  Engines.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  27. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society. — Mr.  Andrew  Oliver 
cn  “  Flemish  Brasses  in  England.”  7.30  p.m. 

University  College,  London  (Archceology). — Mr.  Cecil 
H.  Smith  on  “  Persian  Art.”  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.8.,  on  “Scientific 
aal  Technical  Instruction  in  Elementary  8chools.”  8  p  m. 

Thursday,  Novbmbbr  28. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  G.  L.  Adden- 
brooke  on  “  Electrical  Engineering  in  America.”  8  p.m. 

University  College ,  London  ( Archceology ). — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  British  Museum.  5  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  W.  M. 
Conway,  M.A.,  on  “Egyptian  Architecture.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  Novbmber  29. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  Pridham  Warren  on 
“  The  D  ccration  ol'  Churches.”  7.30  p.m. 

Instim'-ion  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — 
Mr.  G.  H.  8heilield  on  “  Principles  of  Iron  Foundry 
Practice.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Novbmbbr  30. 

Universiti/  Cj.lcge,  London  (ArcAceoZoyy).— Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  So  -.th  Kensington  Museum.  7  p.m. 


Ifttsctllanta. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  inst., 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  W. 
Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Nine 
new  Fellows  were  elected.  The  following 
papers  were  read  : — (1)  “  Second  report  of  the 
Thunderstorm  Committee.”  This  is  a  discussion 
by  Mr.  Marriott  on  the  distribution  of  days  of 
thunderstorms  over  England  and  Wales  during 
the  seventeen  years,  1871-87.  Notices  of  sheet¬ 
lightning  are  included  in  the  term  “  thunder¬ 
storms.”  The  years  of  greatest  frequency  were 
1880, 1882, 1884,  and  1872,  and  the  years  of  least 
frequency,  1887,  1874, 1879,  and  1871.  Years  of 
greater  or  less  frequency  alternate  regularly 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period.  The 
average  yearly  number  of  thunderstorms  is 
about  thirty-nine.  The  districts  with  the 
greatest  yearly  frequency  are  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  extreme  northern  counties,  and  those 
with  the  least  yearly  frequency  are  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  greatest  number 
of  thunderstorms  occur  in  July,  and  the  least 
in  February  and  December.  (2)  “On  the 
Change  of  Temperature  which  accompanies 
Thunderstorms  in  Southern  England,”  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  (3)  “  Note 
on  the  appearance  of  St.  Elmo’s  Fire  at  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  Sept,  3,  1889,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines, 
B.  A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  (4)  “  Notes  on  Cirrus  Forma¬ 
tion, ’’byMr.H  Helm  Clayton.  Theauthor, who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  cloud-forms  and  their 
changes,  gives  a  number  of  notes  and  drawings 
on  the  formation  of  cirrus  under  various  condi¬ 
tions, — e.g.,  in  a  previously  cloudless  sky,  cirrus 
bands  with  cross  fibres,  cirrus  from  cirro- 
cumulus  clouds,  cirrus  drawn  out  from  cumulus 
clouds,  “  mares-tail  ”  cirrus,  &c.  Curved  cirrus 
clouds,  when  accompanied  by  decreasing  baro¬ 
metric  pressure,  frequently  indicate  that  a  storm 
of  increasing  energy  is  approaching.  (5)  “  A 
Comparison  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Camp- 
bell-Stokes  Sunshine  Recorder,’  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bayard,  F.R.Met.Soc.  As  a  result  of  a  year’s 
comparison  between  these  two  instruments  the 
author  found  that  the  Jordan  photographic 
recorder  registered  nearly  30  per  cent,  more 
sunshine  than  the  Campbell  burning  recorder. 
(6)  “  Sunshine,”  by  Mr.  A.  B.  MacDowall.  This 
is  a  discussion  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  recorded 
at  the  stations  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society.  (7)  On  “Climatological  Observations  at 
Ballyboley,  Co.  Antrim,”  by  Professor  S.  A.  Hill, 
B.Sc.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  This  is  the  result  of  obser¬ 
vations  made  during  the  five  years  1884-8. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — Speculation 
is  still  an  important  factor  in  the  English  iron 
market,  and  has  been  the  means  of  retarding 
legitimate  business  during  the  week.  At  the 
same  time,  the  speculative  fever  has  somewhat 
subsided.  The  demand  for  pig-iron  would,  no 
doubt,  be  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  upward 
tendency.  Scotch  warrants,  after  various  fluc¬ 
tuations,  have  gained  upon  the  week,  while 
Scotch  makers’  iron  is  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  ton 
dearer.  Middlesbrough  pig,  after  similar  aber¬ 
rations,  closes  the  week  a  shade  lower.  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Midland  brands  are  quoted  higher, 
and  where  transactions  take  place,  the  top 
prices  are  paid.  In  Bessemer  pig  the  changes 
in  quotations  have  been  less  pronounced,  but  its 
value  has  been  increased  Gd.  per  ton  in  the 
north-west.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  which 
manufacturers  of  finished  iron  are  obliged  to 
quote  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  pig  and 
fuel,  both  iron  and  steel  are  less  eagerly  bought. 
In  the  North  of  England,  trade  in  manufactured 
iron  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  but  high  rates  are 
less  of  a  hindrance  to  business  in  Lancashire 
and  Staffordshire.  Steel  material  is  quoted  from 
2s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  a  ton  higher  in  the  North¬ 
west,  but  in  the  North  of  England  rates  have 
had  to  be  lowered.  Yet  the  demand  for  steel  is 
almost  as  large  as  ever.  Shipbuilders  continue 
taking  fresh  orders  for  ships,  and  engineers  are 
as  busy  as  ever. — Iron. 

The  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Company, 
Limited. — We  are  informed  that  the  directors 
of  this  company  have  declared  an  interim 
dividend  of  3|  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
capital  for  the  half-year  ending  October  31. 
1889. 

Carmarthen. — St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Church,  .Car¬ 
marthen,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration, 
decoration,  and  improvements,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  architect. 


The  Society  of  Arts. — The  136th  session 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  opened  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Society's  rooms,  John-street, 
Adelphi.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
had  written  the  opening  address,  which,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  his  lordship,  was  read 
by  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  who  occupied  the  chair. 
It  was  a  review  of  the  Society’s  work  since 
1754.  At  that  period  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  science.  It  was,  however,  a  time  when 
industrial  activity  was  commencing,  and  the 
Society  began  its  operations  by  offering  prizes 
for  inventions  and  improvements  in  connexion 
with  arts  and  manufactures.  As  the  country 
had  been  to  a  large  extent  denuded  of  timber 
by  the  necessity  of  building  ships  and  by  the 
wants  of  the  iron  manufactures,  the  Society 
offered  numerous  prizes  for  tree -planting.  It 
was  to  this  action  that  the  existence  to-day  ofi 
many  fine  woods  was  due.  Similar  work  was 
done  by  the  Society  in  connexion  with  agricul-i 
tural  inventions.  This  system  of  awarding 
prizes  for  specified  objects  worked  much  good 
in  its  time;  but  the  growth  of  science  and  its 
constantly-increasing  application  to  industry 
rendered  the  system  obsolete.  Even  yet,  how-, 
ever,  it  was  found  occasionally  useful  to  offer  a 
prize  for  the  purpose  of  directing  public  attenn 
tion  to  some  specified  object.  The  principal 
work  of  the  Society  was  now  the  disseminas 
tion,  through  meetings  and  lectures,  of  informa-i 
tion  on  the  relations  of  science  and  art  to  inn 
dustry.  The  Society’s  exhibitions  led  to  great 
international  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862.  Ini 
connexion  with  similar  efforts,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Society  had  done  good  service.  It 
was  to  this  country’s  interest  that  she  should 
take  part  in  all  important  foreign  exhibitions 
and  it  seemed  desirable  that  to  promote  that; 
object  some  small  sum  should  be  given  by  the 
Government.  If  this  were  done,  the  Society 
would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  provide  the  neces-; 
sary  organisation,  and  to  direct  the  expenditure.' 
It  was  the  Society  that  originated  the  system  oi 
local  examinations  directed  from  a  single  centre 
which  had  since  developed  into  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  They  made  the  experiment  ol 
technological  examinations,  and  as  soon  as  il 
showed  signs  of  success  handed  it  over  to  the  im-: 
portant  organisation  of  the  City  Companies; 
The  Society  was  now  making  a  similar  expert 
ment  with  regard  to  examinations  in  com-; 
mercial  knowledge.  Should  it  succeed,  some 
body  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  continue  il 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Society’s  resources 
permitted.  They  claimed  to  have  practically 
started  the  movement  which  had  resulted  ir 
our  art-industries  of  to-day,  a  matter  which 
they  had  still  in  hand.  After  referring  to  othei 
subjects  in  which  the  Society  had  done  good 
work,  the  paper  suggested  that  if  they  had 
sufficient  funds  they  might  carry  out  researches 
into  problems  of  applied  science.  On  th<] 
motion  of  Sir  D.  Galton,  seconded  by  Lord  A 
Churchill,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer  and  fchd 
reader  of  the  address  was  unanimously  am 
corded. 

Tlie  Italian  Building  Crisis. — The  buildl 
iDg  crisis  in  Italy  again  threatens  to  become 
serious,  the  advances  made  by  the  Govemmem 
to  certain  banks  in  Turin  and  Rome  heavihi 
involved  in  the  same  having  failed  to  afford  the 
relief  expected.  In  consequence,  several  com 
tractors  have  suspended  payment.  It  is  fearer 
that  the  reckless  over-speculations  in  building) 
in  Turin  and  Rome  carried  on  during  the  lass 
two  years  may  lead  to  a  serious  financial  crisin 
in  Italy  this  winter. 

A  Bridge  across  Behring  Strait. — It  i; 

proposed  in  Russia  to  construct  a  bridge  acrosc 
Behring  Strait  from  Siberia  to  Alaska,  thus  com 
necting  the  new  and  the  old  world.  It  is  state! 
that  the  scheme  is  quite  feasible,  the  narrowes* 
part  of  the  Strait  being  only  96  kilometres 
At  this  point  there  are  besides  three  smal 
islands,  lying  in  almost  a  straight  line,  whic! 
would  enable  it  to  be  made  in  four  sections: 
each  being  shorter  than  those  proposed  for  tht 
Channel  Bridge. 

West  Kirby.— The  new  buildings  for  th; 
Wesleyan  School  Chapel  consist  of  a  chapel  tl 
seat  800  persons,  with  minister’s  vestry  at  tht 
rear.  The  school  premises  consist  of  a 
assembly  room  and  four  class-rooms.  Thl 
whole  will  be  built  of  local  red  sandstone 
The  contract  for  the  school  buildings  is  let  t, 
Mr.  W.  Christian,  of  West  Kirby,  for  £938 
The  contract  for  the  chapel  is  not  yet  let.  Thl 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby. 
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Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  The 
fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  Colquitt  -  street,  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  13,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  H. 
West,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.,  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  George  Farren,  Assoc. -M.Inst.C.E., 
entitled,  “  The  Stability  of  Earthwork  and 
Masonry  Dams.”  The  paper,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  many  lantern  views,  dealt  with  the 
sources  of  the  inherent  weakness  to  which  the 
failure  of  the  Johnstown  Dam  in  America  was 
due,  and  embraced  a  description  of  dam  designs 
in  America,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with 
a  contrast  of  the  main  differences  of  each. 
The  great  dams  of  Furens  and  Ban,  which  had 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Farren  in  connexion 
with  the  preparation  of  his  paper,  were  also 
described  in  detail,  and  compared  with  our 
own  Yyrnwy  dam.  With  great  elaboration 
Mr.  Farren  discussed,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
the  construction  of  the  latter  in  all  its  bearings. 
He  contended  that,  compared  with  other  dams 
now  in  existence,  and  apparently  quite  safe  at 
the  present  day,  the  safety  of  the  Vyrnwy  dam, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  arrived  at  by  calculation 
of  known  natural  laws,  was  enormously  in 
excess  of  these.  The  dam  was,  he  said,  not 
merely  safe  as  regarded  its  base,  but  was 
theoretically  and  actually  as  safe  throughout 
as  human  skill  could  make  it. 

Appointments. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Frank  Massie, 
As8oc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.S.I.,  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Waterworks 
Manager  from  amongst  a  hundred  applicants. 

- The  Harbour  Board  of  Southampton  have 

appointed  Mr.  John  H.  Blizard,  A. -M.Inst.C.E., 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Weston,  A.-M.Inst.C.E.,  Joint 
Quantity  Surveyors  for  the  Royal  Pier  Exten¬ 
sion  Works,  to  be  carried  out  there.  The 
works  are  expected  to  cost  20,000Z.,  and  will  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Poole,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

Competition  :  Board  Schools,  Bromley. 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  the  referee,  has 
reported  in  favour  of  the  plans  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Aylesbury -road  schools,  for 
the  Bromley  School  Board,  Kent,  by  Mr.  John 
Ladds,  architect,  and  the  Board  have  appointed 
him  architect  for  the  work. 


METALS  (continued), 
Lbad— English,  coin,  brands  ., 

Tin  Straus  . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . . 

Coco&nut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 


.  100  10  0  0  0  0 


23  5  0  0  0  0 


OILS  (continued), 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Bapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  D.8 . 

„  refined  . . . 

Tab— Stockholm . . . 1 

Archangel  . 


ton  20  0  0  0  0  0 
.  3  1  0  0  34  10  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 

6  10  0  0  10  0 

7  0  0  12  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


. load  12 

foot  cube  0 
. load  3 


TIMBER. 

Oreenheart,  B.G . 

Teak, E.I . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ann,  Canada . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Him  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Dak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

yellow  .... 

iath,  Dauteic . 

8t.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac .  . ...  o 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst.sui.100 

,,  „  4th  and  3rd . 

BiR®  . 

Bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .. 

„  2nd  „ 

„  white 

Swedish  . . . . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  8pruce,  1st  . 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2ud 

New  Brunswick,  Ac. . 

lattens,  all  kinds 


a.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

7  0  0  7  16  0 

0  0  14  0  0 

2  8  0  3  0 

0  0  4  6  0 


2  10  0  4  10  0 

6  10  0  7  0  0 

2  10  0  3  10  0 

3  0  0  6  6  0 


fathom  4  10  0 
..log 


11  0  0  14  0  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

6  10  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  16  0  0 

9  0  0  17  0  0 

10  0  0  20  0  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

800  10  10  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

6  0  0  8  10  0 

6  0  0  17  0  0 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Repair  of  Private  Roads  . 

Supplying  and  Laying  Water  Pipes,  &c . 

Well  Sinking  . 

Alteration  and  Extension  of  Schools  . 

Vagrant  Wards  . 

Surface-Water  Drains,  Ac . 

Wrought-iron  Fencing,  Gates,  Pillars,  Ac.. 

Cast-iron  Pipe9  . 

New  Well  . 

Alterations,  &c.,  at  Fire  Brigade  Stations  . 

Stores . 

Additions  to  Refuse  Destructor . 

Underground  Urinals  and  Water.closets.... 

Painting,  Plumbing,  Paving  Works,  Ac . 

Roadmaking  and  Sewering  Works . 

Under-Drainage  of  Little  Wormwood  Scrubs 
Wrought-IronBar  Fencing,  Ravenscourt-pk 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Roadmaking,  kc.,  Canning  Town  . 

Bakery,  Ac.,  Woolwich  . 

Materials  for  Repair  of  Permanent  Way 

New  Church,  Stoke-on-Trent  . 


Railed.  T|”S°dbe  P*«- 


Croydon  Corporation... 
Pocklington  Water  Co. 

Lim . 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Burton-or.  Trent  SchBd. 

Amersham  Union  . 

Mortlake  Highway  Bd. 
Hendon  Local  Board^... 
Southend  Local  Board 
East  GrinBtead  Gas  and 

Water  Company  . 

London  County  Council 

G.  N.  R.  Co . 

Bournemouth  Commrs. 

St.  Pancras  Vestry . 

St.  Olave’s  Union . 

West  Ham  Council . 

London  County  Council 
do. 

Wood  Green  Local  Bd. 
United  Land  Co.  Lim. 

War  Department . 

London  Street  Tram¬ 
ways  Co . 


W.  Powell . 

Fairbank  &  Sou  . 

Official  . 

R.  Churchill . 

Official  . 

H.  Richards  . 

S.  S.  Grimsley  . 

P.  Dodd  . 

E.  Easton  A  Co . 

Official  . 

do. 

F.  W.  Lacey . 

W.  B.  Scott  . 

Newman  &  Newman  . 

Lewis  Angell . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 


Nov.  26th 

Nov.  27th 
Nov.  29th 
Nov.  30th 
do. 

Dec.  2nd 
do. 

Dec.  3rd 


Dec.  4th 
Dec.  7th 
Dec.  9th 
do. 

Dec.  10th 
do. 

Dec.  11th 
do. 

Dec.  13th 
Dec.  10th 
Not  stated. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premium. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

School  Bd.  for  London 

York  School  Board . 

Bethnal  Green  Vestry 
Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 

Nov.  3Cth 
do. 

Dec.  2nd 
do. 

Dec.  6th 
Dec.  20th 

Clerk  of  Works  . 

Sanitary  Inspector  k  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
Drawing  Clerk  (Surveying  Department) . 

60s.  weekly . 

120/ . 

30s.  weekly  . . 

o  6i  0  0  0i 


’looting  Boards,  sq.,  1  i) 

pared.  First . . .  o 

8eeond  .  0 

Other  qualities  .  0 

ledar,  Cuba . foot  0 

Honduras,  Ac .  0 

lahogany,  Cuba  . 0 

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  .  0 

lahogany — 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0 

Tobasco  ,,  .  0 

Hondnras  ,,  . 

'Ox,  Turkey . ton  4  0  0  13  0  0* 

OBe,  Rio .  16  0  0  20  0  0 

Bahia  . 

atin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  .  0 

7 alnut,  Italian .  0 

METALB. 

toir — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  . 

,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

OPPBR — 

.British,  cake  and  ingot .  ton  uu 

Best  selected  .  61 

Sheets,  strong .  69  10 

Chili,  bars  .  47  0 

IBLLOW  MHTAL . lb.  0  0 

SAD— Pig,  Spauish  . ton  13  10 


0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

50  0  0  51  0  0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursday ».] 

AVONMOUTH. — For  proposed  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  J.  Hort's  farm  buildings,  Avonmouth,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Millar,  architect, 
Shirehampton,  Bristol,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Miles, 
J.P. 

K.  Walters,  Bristol . 

K.  T.  Hatherley,  Stoks  Croft 
George  Homuhreye,  B.istcl  .. 

H.  A  Foree  Bristol  .  .,  ... 

Stride  &  Davis,  Shirehamptoi 

.1.  Perkins.  Bns.ol  . 

J.  Herd,  Shirehampton  . 

Ford  &  Sons,  Cheddar . 

Pugsley,  Clifron  . 

W  Colston.  Bristol . . 

Hodge  &  Flower  (accepted)  .. 


..  £1,240  0 
..  1,176  0 

.  1,050  0 

..  1,0-10  0 
,.  1,020  0 


825  0 


BATH. — For  building  a  new  billiard-room,  for  the 
Lansdown  Grove  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Silcoek,  architect,  Bath  : — 

J.  Foster,  Bath  (accepted)  . £328  0  0 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  works  of  surface  drainage* 
Ac.,  in  Beckenham-lane,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board" 
Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Surveyor : — 

E.  Peill  &  Sons... . £175  0  0 

T.  Lansbury  (accepted) .  184  18  9 

CATFORD.— For  residence  at  Catford,  for  Dr.  Hatn- 
meraley  (exclusive  of  decorations).  Mr.  Henry  Hopton, 
architect,  High-street,  Lewisham  :  — 

Kennnrd . £2,700  0  0 

Laird  .  2,269  0  0 

Lowe,  Chislehurst  (accepted)  .  2,174  0  0 

K1NG8TON. — For  the  Hook,  Soutbborough,  and  Long 
Ditton  Howerage,  for  the  Kingston  Rural  Sanitary 
Authoiity.  Mr.  William  H.  Hope,  Engineer,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  : — 

.1.  W.  A  J.  Neave.... . £13,895  6  6 

W.  Neave  A  Son .  13,819  18  9 

Holme  A  King  .  13,211  11  10 

T.  Adams  .  12,977  1  7 

John  Macbay  .. .  12,561  18  t) 

VV.  1.  Botierill  .  12,665  0  0 

K.  AW.  lies  .  11,899  0  0 

G.  Kavanagh  . . . .  11,675  1  It 

L.  Bottoms . 11,332  0  0 

B.  Co^ke  A  Co .  10,679  0  0 

W.  Cunliile  (provisionally  accepted)  10,421  0  0 


JOHANNESBURG  (Transvaal). — For  adding  a  base¬ 
ment  to  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange,  Post,  and 
Telegraph  Offices,  for  the  Johannesburg  Estate  Company. 
Mr.  Lennox  Canning.  A.R.I.B,  A.,  and  Fred  G.  Goad,  C.E., 
architects,  Johannesburg.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 
Contract  No,  2. 

A.  L.  Lawley  (accepted)  . £3,142  0  0 


-For  the  erection  of  premises  on  Watersid 
rs.  Doughty,  8on,  A  Richardson,  Lincoln 


A. 

Otter  A  Broughton...  £1,827  0  0  . £1,800  0  0 

J.  M.  Harrison  .  1,769  0  0  1,769  0  0 

Lansdown  A  Son .  1,752  17  11  .  1,7-10  0  0- 

H.  S.  A  Wm.  Close...  1,640  0  0  .  1,628  0  0 

C.  Sands  .  1,697  0  0  1,592  0  0 

Wright  A  Sons  .  1,549  0  0  1,639  0  0 

G.  Cowen .  1,649  0  0  1,634  0  0- 

J.  W.  Harrison* .  1,397  0  0  .  1,383  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LINCOLN. — For  the  erection  of  premises,  No.  37, 
Silver-street,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Carline.  Mr.  William 
Watkins,  F.R.I.B  A.,  architect,  St.  Edmund’s-chambers, 
Lincoln  : — 

J.  W.  Harrison . £1,450  0  0 

Otter  A  Broughton  .  1,424  0  0 

J.  B.  Harrison  .  1,420  0  O' 

Wright  a  Sons  .  1,374  0  0 

H.  S.  A  William  Close  .  1,248  O  0 

J.  M.  Harrisoo  (accepted)  . .  1,180  0  O- 


LONDON.—  For  the  erection  of  central  offices  for  the- 
Instituteof  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales, 
at  Ci  leman-street-buildiugs,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  Mr. 
John  Belcher,  F.R.I.B. A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.. 
R.  C.  Gleed 


Dove  Bros. 

Foster  A  Dicksee  . 

Cubitt  A  Co . 

Dowdb  . 

J.  and  J.  Greenwood  . 

Hall,  Beddull,  A  Co . 

Colls  A  Sons . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Biasctt  A  Sons,  Sheffield... 


..  £26,145  0 
,.  26,057  0 
..  21.670  0 
. .  24,620  0 
,.  24,500  0 
..  24,215  0 
23,940  0 
,.  23,631  0 
.  22,990  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Cock  Tavern,’*" 
Holloway -road,  N.,  in  forming  entrance  and  new  siaircase 
to  billiard-room,  with  all  necessary  lavato.y  accommoda¬ 
tion,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Hall.  Mr.  A.  J.  Perriain,  archi¬ 
tect,  52.  St.  Jolin  s-villas,  Upper  Holloway  : — 

Wm.  Evans,  Upeer  Holloway  (accepted;...  £272  0  O 
[Without  competition.] 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Altering  and  Enlarging  Asylum . 

Dorset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum . 

40/.  and  207.  . 

Jan.  21st 

iL 

New  Conservative  Club,  Oswaldtwistle  . 

The  Building  Committee 

Not  stated  . 

Not  stated. 

L 
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LONDON. — For  additions  to  factor/.  Valentine-place, 
Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  James  Pascal].  Mr.  W.  H. 
Woodrofi'e,  architect : — 

Colls  X  Son  . £3,954  0  0 

Hines  &  HOI .  3,93a  0  0 

Smith  X  Son .  3,817  0  0 

W.  Downs .  3,831  0  0 

Hall,  Bod.iall,  &  Co .  3,774  0  0 

Hoare  X  8on .  3,740  0  0 

Wall  Bros . . .  3,077  0  0 

P.  Parker  .  3 ,650  0  0 

Outwaite  &  Son  (accepted)  .  3,485  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additions  to  dairy  farm,  Stanhope- 
road,  Hornsey-lane,  N.,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Spencer.  Mr 
Henry  8.  Tyaek,  architect,  6,  Duke-street,  Adelphi  :— 

Mattock  Bros . £779  0  0 

Hayworth  &  8ons  . 697  0  0 

Burman  &  8ons  .  ggo  0  0 

P.  M.  Kessels  . 026  8  0 

F.  Toller,  Trnro-road,  Wood  Green*...  579  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


r  address  glven).- 


Letter  about  Westminster  Abbey  (no 
J.  M. — M.  J.  J. — W.  A.  B.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
W  e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addreeses. 
Note. — Tho  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  vrlth  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication 1. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addresi/'TnH  Builder,  London.1 


NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  one  block  of 
model  lodging-houses  in  Dock-street,  Newport,  for  the 
Newport  Model  Lodging  House  Company.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport.  Quantities  by  the 
architect  :— 

Francis  &  Son  . £2,950  0  0 

H.  C.  Parfltt .  2,670  0  0 

Oad well  (executors  of  Messrs.)  .  2,560  0  0 

W.  A.  Linton  .  2,519  0  0 

W.  Blackburne .  2,495  0  0 

J.  Linton  (accepted)  2,460  0  0 

[All  of  Newport.] 


NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  two  small 
-cottages  at  Panteg  for  Mr.  F.  Phillips.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lans- 
downe,  architect,  Newport  :  — 

John  Burgoyne,  Pontypool . £340  0  0 

Morgan  and  Evans,  Pontypool* .  327  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  two  cottages 
with  house  and  shop  on  the  Llauover  Estate,  at  Newbridge, 
for  Mr.  James  Griffiths.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

C.  Morgan,  Newbridge  (accepted)  ...  £715  0  0 


READING.  — Fcr  the  erection  of  a  block  of  cottages  on 
■the  Coley  Park  Estate,  Reading,  for  Mr.  J.  Bligh  Monck, 
J.P  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Son,  architects,  Blagrave-street, 
Reading.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Winter  AFitt  . . £2,406  0  0 

J- Wicks .  2.375  0  0 

Collier  A  Catley . 2,310  0  0 

Bottril!  &  8on  .  2,295  0  0 

Geo.  8.  Lewis  .  2,247  0  0 

Higgs  &  Son .  2,179  0  0 

Wm.  Goodcbild  .  2,178  0  0 

Goo.  Wernham  (accepted)  . 2,150  0  0 

[Ail  of  Reading.] 


SYDENHAM.— For  winter  garden,  at  Horner  Grange, 
o0r«Mi l  Z? '  KniPllt-  Mr-  J-  Fogerty,  architect,  61  and  62, 
Suffolk  House : — 


Laseelles  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £2,300  0  0 


WINDSOR.— For  works  at  the  “  White  Hart  ”  Hotel, 
Windsor,  for  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  R.  Robson,  architect  — 

Frank  Akery  . £11,800  0  0 

Dove  Bros  .  Ili775  0  0 

Lansdown  &  Co .  n  47g  0  g 

£.etoBF°8 . 10*989  0  0 

Silver  &  80ns .  10,910  0  0 

&  C°- .  10,697  0  0 

William  Johnson  . .  10  450  0  0 

*F.  H.  Adamson  &  Son . .  10,’o60  0  0 

*  J.  Botterill  A  8on .  9,987  0  0 

Chas.  Oldridge  &  Son .  9*981  0  0 

Chas.  Woodbridge .  9 ,949  0  0 

Winter  A  Fitt .  9,995  0  0 

Wm.  Watson. .  9,395  0  0 

Those  marked  *  do  not  accept  condition  of  tender. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  poet. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*' THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
£any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  aunSm 
ot  Europe,  America,  Australia^  and  New 
P"  To  India.  China.  Ceylon,  A-  Mx  jZ 

Ser.  f^^aCS«SSSUt!°WDC?UGLAfl. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8lx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FO.UR  Lines  (about  thirty  werdB)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Oa.  fld. 

PREPAYMENT  |  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  Bhould  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  tho  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  -Pi.  Catherine-strcet,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
wfore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  thoBO  intended  for 
he  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  name 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mornings. 


strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bi 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  CaUicriue-street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C. 
' rce  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  lorwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  oare. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIKMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOULTINO  FREESTONE. 

.  The  stone  from  these  quarries 
v  iB  tnown  *a  the  “Weather 
THE  CHELYNOH  J  Beds,’’  and  is  of  a  very 
8TONE.  J  orystaUine  nature,  and  on- 

I  doubtedly  one  of  the  moat 
v  durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  C  I®  of  the  same  crystalline 

BBAMBLEDITOH  5  mtojeu  the  Oheljeot  Stone, 

QU'rvMC’  !  out  finer  in  texture,  and  more 

o  1 UJN  Hi .  v  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Donlting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk, 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’ s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


MY 


MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Jte 


Manufacturers  of 


C 0  L L I  N C  EV  LV  PAT  ENT.  


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEB,  8CEEW,  k  BARREL  BOLTS, 


Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  "  GATB  STOPS, 
and  IMPBOVKD  GATB  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

36a.  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

-  LONDON,  S.K. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AMT  COPPER  HOOFING. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

*+  LIVERPOOL.  +*  O-XjJLSQ-O'W. 

352  to  362,  Euston-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-square. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application  Chief  Offices  ; — Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


-Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 


Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 


Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 
,  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Tlnns,  Details,  &c.,  in  Illustration  of  Byzantine  Churches  in  Greece  . 

Diagram  of  Mr.  G.  Beck’s  Method  of  Constructing  Scaffolding  . 

Diagram  Illustrating  Mr.  Henry  Law’s  Paper  on  the  Discharge  of  Sewers 


Church  Building  News . 

Roman  Catholic  Church-Building  News  . 

Tile  Btudent's  Column.  Water  Supply.— XX 1 1. 
Supply . 


79  |  A  New  Method  oi  Constructing  8csfToldlng . 

-)  The  8cbool  Board  tor  London  and  its  Buildings 


Architecture  in  Greece  .  The  Athenian  Churches. 


Cyzanti 

The  Annual  Report  ot  the  Local  Government  Roard 


Architectural  Societies 


The  London  County  Council 


Recent  Pu 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Keusingtoi 


A  Property 


Athens  Cathedral 


Registr 


i  of  Fitter 


■Competition  Design  for  New  Schools,  Coventry 
■Crosby  Congregational  t Church  and  Schools  . . . 
Plans  and  Section  of  Exeter  Theatre  . 


Ventilation  of  Street  Sewers 


388  Proposed  Architectural  Association  for  Sunderland 


Prices  Curreut 


principally  through 


was  quite  a  small  village,  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  interesting  churches ;  and  although 
a  great  many  of  these  were  in  ruins,  having 
suffered  severely  during  the  struggle,  they 
still  retained  valuable  records  of  Christian 
history  in  their  sculptured  slabs  and  frescoed 
walls.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  since 
been  pulled  down,  and  in  most  of  those  that 
remain  the  old  paintings  have  disappeared 
under  a  coat  of  whitewash,  or  have  given 
place  to  modern  decoration. 

Mommsen  tells  us  that  in  Athens  alone 
over  seventy  churches  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Greek  Government  about  the  year 
1840,  and  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of 
the  materials  was  used  to  help  the  building 
of  the  new  Cathedral,  the  new  University, 
&c.  Finlay,  in  his  History  of  Greece  (1855), 
says : — 

“  The  Acropolis  and  city  of  Athens,  even  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  contain  some  rude  but  laborious  sculptures 
executed  during  the  period  of  Frank  domination  ; 
and  their  number  was  much  greater  before  the 
recent  reconstruction  of  the  town  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  numerous  Mediaeval  churches,  which  formed 
a  valuable  link  in  the  records  of  Athens,  and  an 
interesting  feature  in  Athenian  topography,  while 
they  illustrated  the  history  of  art  by  their  curious 
and  sometimes  precious  paintings.  But  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  the  greater  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  paintings  have  disappeared,  and 
hundreds  of  sculptured  monuments  of  Byzantine 
and  Frank  pride  and  piety  have  been  broken  in 
pieces,  and  converted  into  building  materials  and 
paving-stones.” 

This  process  of  destruction  has  been  going 
on  continuously  since  then.  On  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  in  the  great  desire  to  retain  only  re¬ 
mains  of  classic  times,  most  valuable  evidences 
of  Mediaeval  and  Turkish  occupation  have 
been  completely  swept  away.  To  show 
further  the  absolute  indifference  with  which 
the  Greek  archaeologists  regarded  things 
Mediaeval  only  a  few  years  ago,  another  case 


Byzantine  Architecture  in  Greece 
Athenian  Churches. 


have  made  familiar 
to  us,  and  Athens  is  synonymous  with  the 
Parthenon  and  Penrose’s  great  work  on  its 
geometric  proportions  and  subtleties;  still 
there  exist,  for  those  who  care  to  look  for 
them,  specimens  of  the  more  homely  and  less 
pretentious  architecture  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Mediaeval  period,  in  the  shape  mostly  of 
■quaint  and  curious  little  churches  of  striking 
individuality  which  the  visitor  cannot  help 
coming  across  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  on 
the  slopes  of  its  Acropolis,  and  scattered 
•about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
where  the  churches  themselves  have  dis¬ 
appeared  he  is  often  surprised  to  find  against 
the  walls  of  pagan  structures  remains  of 
Byzantine  paintings,  sometimes  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  showing  that  a  Christian  shrine 
once  stood  there.  In  the  great  temple  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis  itself  he  sess  traced  ’on 
the  walls  of  the  interior  the  faint  outlines  of 
"Christian  saints  and  martyrs ;  on  the  pillars 
•of  the  exterior  the  records  of  the  Christian 
bishops  of  the  city;  and  in  the  floor  he  may 
observe  the  vaults  where  they  were  laid  to 
rest.  As  we  get  familiar  with  these  things 
we  wish  to  know  more  abotit  them,  and  we 
feel  that  history  did  not  stop  in  Greece  with 
the  coming  of  the  Homans  and  begin  again 
only  with  the  War  of  Independence,  as  the 
'Greek  of  to-day  would  have  us  believe,  but 
that  this  little  country  played  a  not  unim¬ 
portant  part  in  the  troubles  and  changes  of 
Mediaeval  times. 

Couchaud,  a  French  architect,  published, 
over  forty-five  years  ago,  a  book  on  the 
Byzantine  churches  of  Greece,  and  illustrated 
it  with  drawings  of  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones  ;  these  studies,  however,  are 
very  slight,  and  in  many  cases  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  but  his  work  is,  nevertheless,  in¬ 
teresting,  as  giving  us  valuable  data  regarding 
churches  which  have  since  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  or  have  been  altered  beyond  recogni- 


not  been  cleared  away  in  this  stream  ot 
devastation,  and  now  steps  are  being  taken  to 
have  the  buildings  cared  for  and  assured  from 
further  neglect. 

Naturally  paganism  died  hard  in  Greece. 
The  old  religion  and  the  new  went  on  side  by 
side,  and  Athena  continued  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  Parthenon  200  years  after  the  founding 
of  Constantinople,  although,  according  to 
contemporary  historians,  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  temples  had  already  been 
converted  to  other  purposes,  and  part  of  them 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  Christian  bishops. 
At  length  Justinian,  about  the  year  529,  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict  ordering  the  closing  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  philosophical  schools 


were 

also  suppressed  by  this  Emperor,  and  the 
worship  of  the  old  gods  of  Olympus  thus 
received  its  death-blow  at  Athens. 

The  Parthenon  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Wisdom.  The  Erectheum  also  was 
turned  into  a  church.  Generally,  we  find 
that  the  temples  of  the  old  heathen  deities 
became  the  shrines  of  the  new  faith,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  gods  of  the  old  religion 
gave  place  to  the  saints  of  the  new  ;  thus  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea,  became 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of 
sailors ;  Theseus  was  changed  to  St.  George ; 
Zeus  to  St.  Elias ;  Aphrodite  to  the  Virgin ; 
and  the  twelve  gods  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 

Although  the  old  gods  and  goddesses  had 
continued  to  be  worshipped  up  till  this  time, 
Christianity  had  made  great  progress.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  in  Justinian’s  reign  there  were 
more  than  300  churches  and  chapels  in  Athens 
alone,  but  this  number  does  not  appear  so 
great  when  we  consider  that  every  little  cave 
where  burned  a  light  before  a  sacred  picture 
was  deemed  a  chapel,  and  that  each  church 
had  only  one  altar,  on  which  only  one  mass 
could  be  celebrated  daily. 

Justinian  himself  is  supposed  to  have  built 
twenty-four  new  churches  in  the  city,  but 
we  cannot  identify  any  of  those  now  standing 
as  of  his  time. 

Although  we  have  hardly  any  record  of  the 
dates  of  the  Athenian  churches  which  now 
exist,  it  is  possible  to  roughly  classify  them 
according  to  their  architectural  characteristics, 
and  principally  by  the  different  types  of  plan. 
Of  these,  broadly  speaking,  there  are  three 
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which  we  may  distinguish  as,  first,  the  plan 
with  the  large  central  dome,  this  we  may  call 
the  St.  Sophia  type  ;  second,  the  Greek  cross 
plan,  with  a  small  dome  at  the  crossing  ;  third, 
the  western  or  basilica  form.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  small  grottos  or  cells  in  the 
caves  of  the  Acropolis,  which  we  need  hardly 
touch  on  here,  and  the  Heathen  temples  which 
were  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
former  are  generally  covered  with  remains  of 
interesting  paintings,  of  the  latter  none  are 
in  actual  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  Parthenon  probably  became  a  place  of 
Christian  worship  early  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  changes  made  in  adapting  it  to 
its  new  use  were  apparently  very  slight.  The 
western  door,  that  into  the  opisthodomos. 
became  the  entrance.  The  opisthodomos 
itself  bi-came  the  narthex,  and  the  naos  of  the 
temple  became  the  naos  of  the  church.  The 
internal  pillars  were  removed,  whether  at  this 
time  or  later  we  cannot  determine,  and 
smaller  pillars  substituted  with  undoubtedly 
a  gynteconitis  or  gallery  for  the  women  over 
on  each  side.  The  original  entrance  from  the 
east  was  widened,  and  an  apse  projected  into 
the  pronaos  of  the  temple.  This  apse  had  a 
mosaic  on  a  gold  ground,  containing  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Whether  the  roof  was  a  simple  vault  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  and  how  the  lighting  of  the 
interior  was  managed  must  remain  entirely 
conjectural.  In  the  opisthodomos  or  narthex 
are  still  to  be  traced  remains  of  paintings, 
some  of  an  early  period,  probably  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  time  of  its  conversion  into  a 
church,  and  some  much  later.  These  paintings 
are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay,  and  bear 
traces  of  having  been  restored  at  various 
times.  They  have  been  painted  directly  on 
the  walls,  the  polished  surface  and  mellow 
tone  of  the  marble  forming  a  delightful  back¬ 
ground. 

To  return  to  the  churches  in  the  town  :  the 
first,  or  St.  Sophia  type,  is  represented  by  one 
church,  that  of  St.  Nicodemus,  the  largest  and 
probably  the  oldest  of  all.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  falling  to  pieces  through  decay  and  neglect, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Russian  Legation,  who  have  restored  and  re¬ 
decorated  it,  and  it  is  now  used  as  their  chapel. 
From  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  1)  it  will  be 


seen  that  externally  it  is  oblong  in  shape  with 
three  apses  projecting  from  the  east  end.  Inter¬ 
nally  the  central  square,  oyer  which  rises  the 
dome,  is  the  most  prominent  feature;  this 
dome  is  of  the  earlier  variety,  the  hemisphere 
springing  direct  from  the  pendentives  and  the 
windows  impinging  into  it  all  round.  There 
is  a  gallery  for  the  women,  the  only  one  re¬ 
maining  m  Athens,  round  three  sides  of  the 
church. 

It  is  vaulted  throughout  and  externallv 
has  a  terraced  roof,  where  it  again  differs 
from  the  other  churches  in  the  town.  In 
t,me  there  were  considerable 
remains  of  frescoes  in  the  interior.  In  none 
trace,  4r’heni!}1}  churches  have  been  found 
traces  of  marble  linings  to  the  walls  or 


mosaics  to  the  vaults  and  domes;  if  these 
ever  existed  they  must  have  long  ago 
perished  and  given  place  to  fresco  painting. 

Tradition  assigns  the  building  of  this 
church  to  the  Empress  Irene  (died  803),  who 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  who  was  said  to 
have  founded  twelve  churches  in  her  native 
place.  There  is  no  authority  for  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  judging  the  church  architecturally, 
it  might  well  have  been  erected  early  in  the 
ninth  century  either  in  the  time  of  Irene  or 
shortly  after  under  the  Emperor  Theophilus 
(829),  who  was  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  a  great 
builder. 

We  now  come  to  the  churches  with  what 
we  have  called  the  Greek  cross  type  of  plan. 
In  Athens  the  principal  illustrations  of  this 
variety  are  the  old  Cathedral  or  Metropolis, 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore  and  the  Kapnikarea 
church.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  in 
detail  further  on.  The  dates  of  the  two  latter 
are  very  uncertain.  In  1019  the  Emperor 
Basil  II.,  after  having  defeated  the  Bulgarian 
invaders  of  Greece,  visited  Athens  amidst 
general  rejoicing,  and  presented  rich  gifts  to 
the  city  and  rich  dedications  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Parthenon.  These  churches 
are  not  earlier  than  this  time,  and  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  built  during  the  period  of 
prosperity  which  followed.  The  name 
“  Kapnikarea  ”  is  curious,  and  Christian 
archteologists  are  divided  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  origin.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  interior 
of  this  church  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
disturbances  which  followed  the  Venetian 
occupation  of  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  a  sacred  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  a  precious  relic,  kept  in  this 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  her,  was 
foimd  afterwards  miraculously  preserved, 
having  only  been  blackened  by  the  smoke— 
kapnos.  Others  trace  its  derivation  from  a 
Turkish  word  signifying  a  handkerchief  or 
veil,  the  picture  having  been  protected  by  a 
covering  of  this  nature. 

We  may  here  take  a  plan  of  this  second  or 
Greek  cross  form  (fig.  2)  as  a  general  type  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  and  proceed  to  examine  it 
in  detail.  The  plan  is  of  oblong  form  ex¬ 
ternally,  with  one  or  three  apsidal  projections 
at  the  east  end.  Inside  is  inscribed  centrally 
a  Greek  cross,  with  short  arms,  and  having  a 
dome  over  the  joining.  The  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  church  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  three  parts :  —  1st.  The  bema,  or  sanc¬ 
tuary,  with  its  parabemata  or  side-chapels, 
occupying  the  eastern  part.  2nd.  The  naos,  or 
body  of  the  church,  comprising  the  cross  and 
the  small  squares  filling  in  its  four  angles. 
3rd.  the  narthex,  or  pronaos,  at  the  west 
end.  These  three  divisions  serve  three  distinct 
purposes,  —  the  sanctuary  for  the  Holy 
Mysteries,  the  naos  for  the  faithful  (clerks 
and  lay  men),  and  the  narthex  for  the  penitents 
and  catechumens.  The  bema  or  sanctuary, 
which  is  raised  one  step  above  the  rest  of 
the  church,  is  strongly  marked  off  by  the 
ikonostasis,  or  picture-stand.  It  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  rood-screen  in  a  western 
church,  but  rather  that  of  the  altar-rail.  In 
the  earlier  churches  this  screen  was  generally 
of  an  open  character;  two  marble  columns 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  and  on  the  top  of 
these  was  a  lintel  or  cornice  of  marble  richly 
carved.  Between  the  columns,  at  the  sides, 
were  often  placed  carved  slabs  breast  high) 
and  over  these  the  altar  was  screened  off  from 
the  vulgar  gaze  bv  embroidered  curtains 
attached  to  the  lintel.  The  central  opening 
had  a  low  door,  and  over  that  a  curtain  also. 

The  cornice  being  kept  moderately  low, 
worshippers  were  able  to  see  the  painting  and 
decorations  which  covered  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  bema.  Remains  of  these 
screens  are  still  to  be  found,  but  the  form 


more  generally  met  with  is  made  of  wood,  and 
of  a  light  construction.  It  has  one  or  three 
doors,  and  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
pilasters,  and  in  these  compartments  the 
sacred  pictures  are  arranged  according  to 
fixed  rule.  The  upper  part  has  a  continuous 
series  of  small  pictures  representing  the 
twelve  a.postles  and  the  principal  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  cornice  over  this  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  palms  or  vines,  and  over  the 


centre  is  a  cross.  Lamps  are  suspended  before- 
and  near  the  pictures,  and  in  front  of  the 
screen  stand  large  candelabra. 

Inside  the  bema  is  the  altar,  or  sacred' 
table,  its  proper  position  being  the  centre 
of  the  chord  which  bounds  the  apse. 
The  Greek  churches  have  each  but  one 
altar,  and  only  one  mass  is  allowed  to  be 
celebrated  on  this  altar  every  day.  However., 
in  abbey  churches,  where  there  are  several 
priests,  we  may  find  several  altars,  but  this  is- 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  altar- 
table  is  usually  of  stone.  It  represents  Christ 
as  the  Rock  and  Head  Corner-stone  of  the 
Church. 

These  stones  are  often  fragments  of  antique 
columns.  The  altar  of  the  Eastern  church  is 
essentially  a  table,  recalling  that  of  the  Supper 
at  Cana,  and  it  was  never  a  martyrium  or 
tomb,  as  in  Western  churches.  It  sometimes 
had  over  it  a  ciborium,  supported  on  four 
columns  and  covered  by  a  dome. 

The  apses  of  the  earlier  churches  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Western  basilicas.  They 
were  semi-circular,  and  that  shape  is  still 
retained  internally.  It  is  related  of  Justinian 
that  he  intended  to  construct  the  apse  of 
S.  Sophia  without  windows,  but  an  angel, 
clothed  in  the  imperial  purple,  appeared  to  the 
architects  when  they  were  going  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  and  ordered  them  to  light  the- 
altar  by  three  windows,  in  honour  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Most  of  the  later  apses  have  either  three 
distinct  windows  or  one  window  with  three 
lights.  The  throne  of  the  bishop  usually 
occupied  the  end,  and  on  either  side  were 
seats  for  his  subordinates.  In  the  semi-dome 
of  the  bema  is  generally  a  representation  of 
the  Panagia,  the  All  Holy,  the  Mother  of  God;, 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Christ.  Under  this  is  often  depicted  Christ, 
as  the  Great  High  Priest,  dispensing  the  Holy 
Communion  to  his  disciples. 

The  chapels  on  either  side  of  the  bema  are 
occupied,  that  on  the  north  as  the  Prothesis, 
or  Chapel  of  the  Credence,  the  other  as  the 
Diakonikon,  or  Vestry.  These  have  usually 
smaller  apses  projecting  externally. 

There  is  no  chancel,  properly  so  called,  the 
singers  grouping  themselves  in  front  of  the 
screen  in  one  or  more  bodies. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  naos 
or  body  of  the  church  occupies  the  space  taken 
up  by  the  cross  and  its  complements ;  over 
the  central  part-  is  the  dome;  the  top  limb 
of  the  cross  next  the  bema  may  be  called  the 
choir,  it  being  the  place  where  the  singers  take 
their  stand,  and  the  other  end  is  the  nave. 
The  side  arms  of  the  cross  form  short  tran¬ 
septs,  and  they  generally  have  doors  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  outside.  The  dome  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  four  square  pillars  or  circular 
columns  joined  by  arches,  and  also  connected 
by  arches  and  vaults  with  the  main  walls  of 
the  church.  In  the  angles  over  these  piers 
are  pendentives  supporting,  in  these  later 
churches,  a  vertical  drum  in  which  are  the- 
windows,  and  from  which  springs  the  dome 
itself.  Thus  the  dome  is  considerably  height¬ 
ened,  but  while  this  may,  perhaps,  improve  its 
external  appearance,  it  takes  away  from  its 
effect  internally,  and  prevents  the  faithful' 
on  entering  the  church  from  seeing  the  figure- 
of  Christ  the  Pantokrator,  the  All-powerful,, 
which  always  occupies  the  centre  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  symbolising  His  triumph  over  death 
and  His  ascension  into  heaven,  from  the  celes¬ 
tial  vault  of  which  He  watches  over  and  pro¬ 
tects  His  church  on  earth. 

Between  the  naos  and  the  narthex  or 
pronaos  is  a  wall  pierced  by  three  doors,  the 
central  one  being  larger  and  more  ornamental 
than  those  at  the  sides  :  it  extends  across  the 
whole  end  of  the  church,  and  is  entered  from 
without  by  a  single  door.  In  front  of  this 
again  we  occasionally  find  an  exonarthex  or 
porch,  which  sometimes  has  an  open  colon¬ 
nade  in  front,  like  those  of  the  Western 
basilicas.  A  distinction  is  often  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  paving  of  the  body  of  the  church 
and  that  of  the  narthex ;  this  difference  has 
existed  from  early  times,  and  marks  the  nar¬ 
thex  as  being  outside  of  and  subordinate  to 
the  church  proper.  At  Kaisariane,  a  monas- 
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tery  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Hymettus,  the 
floor  of  the  church  is  of  marble  slabs,  and  that 
of  the  narthex  of  terra-cotta  tiles. 

Instead  of  the  square  facades  and  terraced 
roofs  of  the  earlier  buildings,  the  exteriors  of 
these  churches  (fig.  3)  are  more  broken  up, 
and  show  plainly  the  general  lines  of  the 
internal  subdivisions. 

Thus  we  see  the  form  of  the  cross  clearly 
defined,  the  small  angle  squares  being  roofed 
over  at  a  lower  level.  At  the  end  of  each 
limb  of  the  cross  is  a  gable,  and  over  the 
centre  rises  the  dome,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  grouping.  Each  gable  is  separate 
and  distinct ;  where  we  find  a  multiplication 
of  gables  on  the  same  face,  we  know  that  they 
are  of  later  time  and  show  Western  influence. 
To  the  east  is  the  bema,  its  roof  slightly 
lower,  and  beyond  it  again  are  the  apses 
abutting  on  the  end  walls.  At  the  west  end 
is  the  narthex,  the  lines  of  its  roof  clearly 
marked.  This  emphasis  of  bema  and  narthex 
is  more  developed  externally  on  some  churches 
than  on  others.  The  walls  are  generally  built 
of  squared  blocks  of  Poros  stone,  a  species  of 
lime-stone  which  has  been  largely  used  since 
early  times  ;  alternating  with  each  course  of 
stone  is  a  course  of  flat  tiles  about  in. 
thick,  the  mortar  joints  between  being  of  an 
equal  thickness  (fig.  4).  These  tiles  are 


colour  of  the  stone.  Where  old  marble  blocks 
of  larger  size  have  been  worked  in,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Kapnikarea  church,  they 
are  often  used  in  combination  with  the 
smaller  blocks  of  stone  and  tiles,  and  the 
result  is  an  effective  and  rational  method  of 
wall  treatment. 

String-courses,  where  they  are  not  a  simple 
marble  hollow  or  splay,  are  composed  of  a 
course  of  tiles  laid  diagonally  between  two 
straight  rows,  this  forms  a  kind  of  zigzag 


ornament.  This  same  zig-zag  is  to  be  seen  in 
colour,  copied  undoubtedly  from  a  practical 
example,  dividing  the  rows  of  figures  in  the 
early  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  eaves  courses  are  formed  somewhat 
similarly  to  these  strings,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  while  in  the  strings  the  angle 
tiles  are  set  in  flush  with  the  face  of  the  wall, 
at  the  eaves  they  project  forward. 

The  Church  of  S.  Nicodemus,  which  is 
built  with  alternate  courses  of  stone  and  tiles 
as  described  above,  has  a  more  elaborate 
string-course  going  round  the  building  at  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  door  arches  (fig.  5). 
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It  is  2  ft.  deep  over  all,  a  long  top  and  bottom 
are  zig-zag,  and,  between  these,  curiously- 
shaped  tiles  are  set  endwise  into  the  mortar, 
and  arranged  to  form  a  repeating  pattern. 
These  curious  tiles  are  also  used  for  filling 
in  over  the  two  and  three  light  windows 
between  the  outer  and  inner  arches. 

The  windows  are  of  three  kinds,  one,  two, 
and  three  lights.  The  single  windows  (fig.  6)  are 


Fig.  6. 

generally  found  on  the  side  elevations  light¬ 
ing  the  narthex,  and  the  small  squares  of  the 


naos.  They  have  simple  tile  jambs '"and 
arches,  usually  a  double  row  of  *  tiles,  the 
inner  one  being  set  about  an  inch  back,  and 
on  the  outside  of  these  the  zig-zag  ^course 
runs  round.  rcvero*  '  ^ 

The  two-light  windows  (fig.  7)  are  used  in 


Fig.  7. 

the  side  gables  and  in  the  smaller  apses,  and 
sometimes  the  large  apse  has  three  two-light 
windows,  one  on  each  of  its  three  sides. 
Those  in  the  gables  have  tile-jambs  and  arches, 
the  inner  row  of  tiles  forming  an  arch  over  each 
light,  the  outer  enclosing  both.  The  mullions 
are  thin,  flat  marble  slabs,  rounded  or  splayed 
into  an  octagon  form  on  edges,  and  finishing 
on  the  top  with  carved  patene  or  leaves. 
The  cap  is  of  a  splayed  form,  and  projects 
much  more  in  front  than  at  sides  ;  on  the  face 
a  foliated  cross  is  usually  cut.  Occasionally 
we  find  a  splayed  base,  but  often  there  is  none 
at  all.  In  the  apse  windows  the  jambs  are 
formed  of  the  stone  and  tile  courses  of  the 
walls,  the  arches  of  tiles  only.  Some  of  the 
windows  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  have 
had  ornamental  glazed  lustre  plates  fitted  in 
the  spaces  between  the  inner  arches  and  the 
outer  enclosing  ones.  We  find  plates  used 
decoratively  in  this  way  on  the  exteriors  of 
some  of  the  Early  Italian  churches.  The 
church  of  St.  Theodore  also  possesses  a  very 
fine  string-course  band  of  reddish  terra-cotta 
slabs,  which  runs  along  under  the  windows  of 
the  gables.  These  slabs  are  about  15  in.  long 
by  7  in.  deep,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
the  forms  of  the  flat  ornament  vary  on  each. 

The  three-light  windows  (fig.  8)  are  gene¬ 
rally  situated  at  the  end  of  the  main  apse.  The 
lights  are  sometimes  of  equal  height  and 
width,  but  occasionally  the  central  one  is  both 
higher  and  wider.  They  are  arched  as  the 
others,  but  frequently  with  only  a  single  row 
of  tiles,  and  no  outer  enclosing  arch. 

The  window  openings  were  filled  in  in 
various  ways.  A  wood  trellis  of  a  delicate 
and  ornamental  character  was  used  in  early 
times.  This  gave  place  to  thin  marble  slabs, 
pierced  with  openings  of  various  shapes,  such 
as  circles,,  stars,  or  polygons.  Few  of  these 
now  remain. 

The  doors  are  also  arched,  and  sometimes 
the  arch  takes  a  horseshoe  form,  as  in  the  side 
doorway  of  the  Kapnikarea  church.  This 
kind  of  arch  was  used  by  Byzantine  archi¬ 
tects  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
undoubtedly  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
further  East.  In  the  opening  under  the  arched 
head  we  find  inserted  a  set  of  marble  jambs 
and  a  square  lintel  and  cornice.  These  are 
moulded  and  often  carved.  In  the  tympanum 
which  is  usually  recessed,  are  seen  traces  of 
painting  over  the  west  door,  generally  a  figure 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 
The  gables  of  the  cross  are  of  a  flat  pitch,  the 
roofs  being  almost  universally  tiled.  Probably 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.  8. 


this  lias  been  the  original  covering.  The  drums 
of  the  domes  are  octagonal  externally,  and 
spring  from  a  square  die  or  plinth.  They 
have  a  window  in  each  face,  and  on  each 
angle  is  an  attached  shaft  terminating  with  a 
cap,  and  having  a  projecting  gurgoyle  over. 
The  dome-windows  have  stone  jambs  and 
double  tile  arches  with  a  marble  coping  over, 
taking  the  line  of  the  arches.  These  window- 
heads  cut  up  into  the  sphere  of  the  dome-roof. 
Lenoir  cites  St.  Theodore’s  as  the  only  in¬ 
stance  he  knew  of  a  dome  of  this  kind  with 
two-light  windows  in  it.  The  roofs  of  these 
domes  are  tiled  also.  The  walls  of  the  apses 
stop  a  little  short  of  the  height  of  the  main- 
wall  heads,  and  have  hipped  roofs. 

Although  in  other  parts  of  Greece  we  have 
many  instances  of  the  multiplication  of  small 
domes  grouped  round  the  central  one,  in  Athens 
itself  there  is  no  example. 

The  Church  of  St.  Theodore  has  a  belfry  of 
three  openings  over  its  south  gable.  This  is 
a  late  addition.  Greek  churches  had  origi¬ 
nally  no  bells,  the  people  were  summoned  to 
worship  by  the  striking  of  wooden  planks  or 
thin  slabs  of  iron  or  bronze.  Bells  were 
not  introduced  into  the  East  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Vene¬ 
tians  presented  a  peal  of  twelve  to  the 
Emperor  Michael,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
came  much  into  favour  for  a  long  time  after 
this. 

The  Kapnikarea  church  has  additions  to 
the  north  and  west  of  considerably  later  date ; 
that  on  the  north  takes  the  form  of  a  smaller 
church  or  chapel  of  an  unpretentious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  having  a  small  dome  over  the 
centre.  The  western  addition  is  a  kind  of 
exonarthex  or  porch.  Its  elevation  presents 
a  continuous  series  of  four  similar  gables 
pierced  by  single  windows,  and  having  a 
somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  of  tile  orna¬ 
mentation.  Under  the  two  central  ones  are 
double  openings,  each  divided  by  a  circular 
column,  and  arched  over.  They  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  open  originally,  but  the  level  of  the 
external  ground  has  risen  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  to  over  4  ft.  above  the  internal 
floor  level,  and  they  have  been  filled  in  and 
glazed  to  serve  as  windows.  On  each  side 
are  two  simple  arched  openings.  At  the 
south  end,  on  the  side,  is  a  projecting  gabled 
porch  supported  on  two  pillars,  and  with  a 
square-1  intelled  doorway  under,  which  now 
forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  church. 

This  addition  is  built  in  conformity  with 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  harmonises  with 
its  general  detail.  It  may  probably  date 
from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Metropolis  church  (see  lithograph)  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  Athens.  Topo¬ 
graphers  have  identified  its  site  with  that  of 
the  ancient  serapeium. 

_  Couchaud  dates  it  from  as  far  back  as  the 
sixth  century,  but  Buchon  conjectures  that  it 
was  built  by  the  Frankish  Dukes  in  the 


beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  an 
expiatory  offering  for  certain  acts  of  extortion 
practised  on  the  Greek  clergy,  and  he  claims 
to  find  amongst  the  numerous  Byzantine 
carvings  on  its  walls  the  anus  of  the  French 
Dukes  of  Athens  and  the  Morea. 

The  building  is  very  small,  the  frontage 
measuring  only  24  ft.  across.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  marble,  the  lower  part  of  large 
blocks  removed  from  an  ancient  edifice,  the 
upper  of  carved  slabs  of  all  kinds. 

Mixed  up  together  are  details  of  Greek 
and  Roman  times  and  carvings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  ;  amongst  them  are  Greek  steles,  some 
built  in  on  their  sides,  others  upside  down, 
pieces  of  carved  friezes  and  cornices  (fig.  9), 
Corinthian  capitals,  cofferings,  pediments,  &c. 
Here  also  are  Byzantine  panels  covered  with 
grotesque  animals,  others  with  the  cross  form¬ 
ing  the  central  motive,  and  surrounded  with 
interlacing  or  flowing  ornament  (fig.  10).  In 
the  arrangement  of  these  slabs  on  the  walls 
much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  a  wonder¬ 
fully  symmetrical  composition  has  been  made 
up  from  this  collection  of  odds  and  ends,  and 
the  result  is  not  unpleasing. 

Most  of  the  pagan  carvings  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  with  crosses,  and  thus  they  seem  to 
have  been  fitted  for  use  in  a  Christian  church. 
Many  small  crosses  have  also  been  cut  on  the 
plain  slabs,  and  it  is  possible  to  count  on  the 
exterior  of  this  one  little  building  over  sixty 
crosses  carved  in  the  marble. 

On  the  west  front  is  a  portion  of  a  frieze 
of  perhaps  the  third  century  b.c.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  labours  of  the  months  and 
with  them  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  This 
is  probably  the  only  Christian  church  in 
the  East  which  shows  on  its  facade  deco¬ 
ration  of  this  nature.  Lenoir  tells  us 
that  the  plain  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
external  walls  was  decorated  with  frescoes 
painted  on  the  coating,  which  had  been  put 
on  the  walls  for  this  special  purpose.  When 
he  visited  the  church  there  were  still  remains, 
on  the  south  wall,  of  a  large  St.  George  on 
horseback  and  of  several  other  figures.  This 
external  painting  was,  we  can  hardly  think, 
the  original  intention  of  the  builders,  and 
must  have  been  added  at  a  later  time. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully-proportioned  of  its  kind.  It  has 
only  one  projecting  apse  at  the  east  end,  the 
dome  is  supported  on  four  square  piers,  and 
the  narthex  is  very  wide  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  doors  from  the  narthex  into  the 
church  have  carved  jambs  and  lintels.  On 
the  jambs  of  the  central  doorway  is  repre¬ 
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Fig.  11. 

with  apses  to  each  of  the  four  principal  sides, 
and  smaller  ones  between,  and  over  the  centre 
is  a  dome.  The  main  entrance  was  originally 
through  the  western  apse,  and  there  was  a 
narthex  butting  on  to  the  west  end,  this 
probably  being  a  later  addition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  within  the  last  few  years  the  entire 
original  character  of  the  west  end  has  been 
destroyed,  the  apse  and  narthex  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  a  new,  nave  like  a  huge 
barn  has  been  added,  spoiling  the  whole 
building.  Lenoir  shows  the  old  arrangement, 
and  we  have  reproduced  it  from  his  plan. 
There  are  some  interesting  geometric  coinci¬ 
dences  in  this  church.  A  circle  struck  from 
the  centre  of  the  dome  passes  through  the 
centre  of  all  the  apses.  The  radius  of  this 
circle  is  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  large 
apses  plus  the  radius  of  one  of  the  small 
ones.  The  width  of  the  small  apses  with  the 


sented  a  flowing  vine  with  birds  at  intervals 
picking  the  grapes.  They  still  retain  indica¬ 
tions  of  colouring. 

This  church  served  as  the  Cathedral  of 
Athens  till  the  year  1827.  When  Couchaud 
saw  it  it  was  used  as  a  library,  and  there 
were  still  to  lie  seen  considerable  traces  of  its 
old  internal  decoration,  but  it  has  since  been 
restored  and  these  have  been  painted  over. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  another  church, 
which  differs  from  those  already  mentioned 
and  from  all  the  others  in  Athens.  It  is 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
and  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  between  the 
stoa  of  King  Attalus  and  the  Areopagus.  The 
plan  (fig.  11)  is  that  of  an  octagonal  church, 
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piers  on  either  side  added  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  larger  ones.  From  the  centre  of  the  four 
pillars  supporting  the  dome  to  the  centre  of 
the  small  apses  is  one-half  the  diameter  of 
I  the  large  ones,  and  the  total  external  width 
i  over  the  apses  is  four  of  the  large  diameters. 

If  we  knew  the  original  level  of  the  floor  we 
might  possibly  find  that  the  heights  also 
•worked  out  in  proportional  relation  to  the 
plan. 

The  eastern  apse  is  emphasised  by  having 
;a  three  -  light  window,  while  those  in  the 
side  apses  have  only  a  single  mullion. 

This  building  is  now  used  as  an  ordinary 
place  of  Greek  worship,  for  which  its  plan 
j  is  quite  unsuited,  and  an  iconostasis  has  been 
run  across  in  front  of  the  two  easternmost 
pillars.  It  is  said  to  be  the  old  Baptistery 
•of  Athene,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  an 
octagonal  font  in  the  centre  under  the  dome, 
like  the  baptisteries  of  the  West.  It  would 
'be  interesting  to  know  if  any  trace  or  remains 
•of  this  font  still  exist  beneath  the  present 
floor. 

Externally  it  lias  many  similar  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  churches  already  described. 
'The  walls  are  built  of  Toros  stone  and  tiles, 
but  in  this  case  each  horizontal  stone  course 
is  divided  by  a  zigzag  band  in  place  of  a 
single  row  of  tiles  ;  vertically  between  the 
stones  are  curious  arrangements  of  shaped 
tiles  in  the  manner  of  the  band  at  S. 
Nicodemus.  These  are  said  to  have  a  symbolic 
religious  meaning,  some  Greek  archaeologists 
holding  the  theory  that  they  are  signs  repre¬ 
senting  scriptural  words  and  texts. 

The  octagonal  form  of  the  interior  becomes 
subordinate,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
•of  the  exterior,  to  that  of  the  cross  which 
spreads  itself  out  on  four  sides  from  the 
■central  dome,  with  a  gable  at  the  end  of  each 
limb.  The  main  apses  abut  on  to  these,  the 
secondary  ones  being  roofed  over  at  a  lower 
level,  and  looking  as  if  filling  in  the  angles  of 
the  cross. 

Apses  to  side  transepts  are  not  usual,  but 
they  are  sometimes  found,  as  in  the  church  of 
•S.  Elias  at  Salonika,  which  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  They 
are  more  common  in  the  Armenian  churches. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  Western  or  Basilica 
form  of  plan  we  may  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing — the  Church  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Great 
Monastery  (fig.  12),  and  those  of  St.  Andrew, 
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Fig.  12. 

St.  Philip,  and  St.  John  the  Precursor.  Of  the 
four  the  first  is  the  best  preserved,  but  many 
of  its  most  interesting  features  have  been 
swept  away  during  a  recent  restoration.  The 
others  are  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  only 
portions  of  the  walls  in  some  cases  remaining, 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  learn  from  them 
many  facts  worthy  of  notice. 

They  are  undoubtedly  of  Frankish  times, 
thirteenth  century  or  later,  and  have  generally 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  from  three  to  five  bays  ; 
at  the  east  end  is  the  bema,  with  projecting 
apsidal  end  and  its  parabemata,  which  some¬ 
times  have  also  projecting  apses,  but  often 
mere  semi-circular  recesses  in  the  east  wall 
instead.  Walls  with  communicating  open¬ 
ings  divide  these,  and  towards  the  nave  find 
aisles  they  are  spanned  by  arches,  under  which 
was  the  ikonostasis.  The  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  were  usually  of  wood,  and,  where 


so,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  fact  of 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  having  a  barrel- 
vaulted  roof  accounts  for  its  present  good 
condition.  The  Church  of  St.  John  has  a 
square  bema,  with  a  groined  and  vaulted 
roof,  and  no  apse.  This  is  the  only  example, 
of  this  form  in  Athens. 

In  the  windows  and  doors  we  find  the  ogival 
or  pointed  arch  in  general  use. 

These  churches  have  no  narthex,  but  the 
west  walls  show  traces  of  wooden  lean-to 
porches  to  protect  the  penitents  and  others 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  and  from 
the  rain. 

In  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  are 
indications  of  an  atrium,  which  has  been 
cleared  away  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
street.  This  church  also  contains  on  its 
ruined  walls  the  remains  of  interesting 
frescoes  which  through  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather  are  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  faint,  and  will  soon  altogether  dis¬ 
appear.  The  west  ends  show  the  lines  of  the 
nave  and  aisle  roofs,  the  central  part  forming 
a  gable  pierced  by  a  two-light  window  and 
ornamented  with  carved  slabs  or  glazed  plates 
let  in. 

There  are  three  doors,  a  central  one  into 
the  nave  and  side  ones  to  the  aisles.  They 
have  plain  jambs  and  lintels  with  arches 
over. 

Above  the  central  door  is  a  canopy  on 
corbels,  under  which  is  a  fresco  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  Church  of  the  Virgin  differs  from 
the  others  in  some  important  respects  (fig.  13). 


Fig.  13. 


The  roof  of  the  nave  does  not  finish  at  ends 
with  gables,  but  is  hipped  back-,  the  front  wall 
showing  a  set-back  as  well  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below 
the  line  of  eaves ;  the  corners  are  splayed  away, 
and  this  shows  internally  in  the  main  vault 
as  a  small  angle  pendentive ;  immediately 
under  the  eaves  at  each  end  is  a  small 
window ;  apart  from  these  the  church  entirely 
depends  for  light  on  the  side  windows  in  the 
aisles.  The  bema  roof  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  nave,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  apse. 
Under  the  canopy  of  the  western  door,  in 
addition  to  the  figure  of  the  Panagia  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  two  archangels  below  it,  are  a 
series  of  fathers  of  the  church.  The  walls, 
which  formerly  showed  their  stone  and  tile 
construction,  are  now  plastered  over  and 
painted  in  yellow  and  pink  strips. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  there  are  in 
Athens,  on  the  Acropolis  and  in  the  National 
Museum,  where  a  mediaeval  room  is  in  course 
of  being  arranged,  numerous  valuable  frag¬ 
ments  of  architectural  detail  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  and  periods  which,  when  sorted  out  and 
put  into  some  kind  of  order,  may  help  to  clear 
up  points,  which  are  still  hopelessly  dark,  to 
the  student  of  Christian  archeology  in  Greece ; 
and  there  is  even  now,  time,  by  a  little 
judicious  expenditure  and  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  Athens,  to  rescue 
much  from  needless  destruction,  and  to  stay 
to  some  extent  the  effacing  hand  of  time  on 
the  many  interesting  relics  of  these  times 
which  still  exist  there. 

Important  as  are  the  churches,  in  Athens 
itself,  those  in  other  parts  of  Greece  are  not 
less  so.  Around  Athens,  .vithin  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  are  several  of  no  mean  merit. 
The  Monastery  of  Kaisariane  has  a  good 
church  of  the  second  period,  with  a  fine  series 


of  frescoes  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  which  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
will  well  repay  careful  study.  The  church 
has  several  points  worthy  of  notice,  such  as  a 
dome  over  the  narthex  and  an  atrium  in 
front.  On  the  other  side  of  Hymettus,  at 
Teraka,  are  three  others.  There  are  several 
more  in  different  parts  of  the  Attic  plain;  and 
west  of  Athens,  on  the  old  sacred  way  to 
Eleusis,  in  the  picturesque  pass  which  rims 
through  the  range  of  HCgaleos  dividing  Attica 
from  the  Thriasian  plain,  is  the  beautiful 
church  of  the  Monastery  of  Daphne,  with  its 
fine  mosaics  sadly  ruined  through  the  van¬ 
dalism  of  the  Turks  and  the  effects  of  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  S.  Nicodemus,  in  Athens, 
but  without  the  women’s  galleries.  Its  walls 
have  been  lined  with  precious  marbles,  a  few 
traces  of  which  remain  in  places,  especially 
round  the  bema,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  marble  mosaic  panel¬ 
ling.  Several  large  sarcophagi  found  here, 
with  fleur-de-lys  carved  on  them,  seem  to 
point  this  out  as  being  the  burial-place  of  some 
of  the  Frankish  dukes.  Adjacent  to  the 
monastery  on  the  hillside  is  a  small  chapel  of 
more  purely  Western  character,  with  a  crypt 
containing  several  tomb  chambers,  which 
have  all  been  rifled  long  ago. 

h  urther  afield,  at  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  we 
find  remains  of  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
church  now  existing  in  Greece.  It  has  been 
a  fine  basilica  of  the  Bavenna  type,  and  of 
contemporary  date,  viz.,  sixth  century.  The 
Cippolino  marble  columns  and  the  beautiful 
carved  caps,  which  may  still  be  seen,  attest 
its  former  grandeur.  Added  on  to  it  are 
chapels  with  groined  and  vaulted  roofs,  pro¬ 
bably  built  during  the  Venetian  occupation. 

Near  Livadia,  in  Phokis,  is  the  monastery 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Luke,  a 
renowned  Greek  hermit  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  who  died  and  is 
buried  here.  It  has  two  churches,  built  shortly 
after  950,  it  is  said  by  the  Emperor  Romanus 
II.  They  are  both  interesting,  and  the  larger 
one,  with  its  rich  mosaics  and  marble  linings  to 
its  walls,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  in 
Greece.  Their  architectural  characteristics 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
Athenian  churches,  and  happily  the  buildings 
themselves  are  as  yet  practically  unrestored, 
although  there  is  great  danger  of  their  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  ignorant  meddlesomeness  of  the 
monks,  who  have  recently  demolished  a  porch 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  excuse  being 
that  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
buildings.  However,  of  these  churches,  and 
of  the  many  beautiful  ones  at  Mistra,  near 
Sparta,  which  was  for  long  the  seat  of  the 
Byzantine  governors  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
of  others  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  we  hope  to>  speak  more  in  detail  at  a 
future  time.  Suffice  it  now  to  remark  that 
the  work  of  collecting  authentic  records  of 
these  has  yet  to  be  done,  and,  as  every  pass¬ 
ing  season  leaves  behind  it  traces  of  the 
destroyer  s  ruthlessness,  all  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  School  at  Athens 
which,  with  praiseworthy  foresight,  has 
allotted  to  itself  the  task  of  getting  together 
before  they  perish  for  ever,  a  complete  series  of 
memoranda  and  drawings  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Frankish  monuments  of  Greece. 


Paris  Exhibition  Awards  —By  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  “  Last  Notes  on  the 
Paris  Exhibition”  ( Builder ,  Nov  16),  Mr. 
Skelsey’s  “  Adamant  ”  Portland  cement,  and 
Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.’s  cement,  were  mentioned 
as  not  having  received  medals.  Mr.  Skelsey’s 
silver  medal  and  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.’s  gold 
medal  were,  in  fact,  duly  reported  in  our  list  of 
awards  to  English  exhibitors,  printed  in  the 
Builder  of  Oct.  6.  The  mistake  in  the  recent 
article,  which  we  regret  escape- 1  our  notice, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  exhibits 
were  labelled  as  having  received  awards,  and 
the  writer  of  the  “  Notes  ”  assumed  that  those 
not  so  labelled  had  been  passed  over.  Messrs. 
Francis  &  Co.  also  state  that  it  was  they,  and 
not  the  other  cement  firm  of  the  same  name, 
who  exhibited  the  Parian  cement  and  scagliola 
mentioned  in  the  article. 
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NOTES. 

Ilf  IE  recent  exposure  of  the  manner 
1  in  which  builders’  work  has  been 
done  at  some  of  the  London 

_ _ .  Board  Schools,  which  has  been 

seized  on  with  such  avidity  by  some  daily 
papers  always  delighted  to  pose  as  moral  re¬ 
formers,  is,  we  fear,  a  not  unnatural  outcome 
of  the  principle  (a  combination  of  hurry  and 
economy)  on  which  the  building  work  of  the 
Board  has  been  for  many  years  carried  out. 
At  the  time  when  there  was  an  attack  made 
on  Mr.  Robson  by  some  members  of  the 
Board  in  consequence  of  defects  found  in 
schools  built  nominally  under  his  supervision, 
we  remarked  on  the  total  impossibility  of 
ensuring  good  building  under  the  system 
which  the  evidence  disclosed,  of  planning  and 
specifying  schools  at  railway  speed,  with 
the  utter  impossibility  that  the  responsible 
architect  of  the  Board,  having  (as  he  said) 
“  only  one  brain,”  could  really  control  all  the 
buildings,  even  though  he  is  a  man  with  quite 
exceptional  power  of  getting  through  work. 
Given  an  immense  building  business  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
with  an  architect’s  staff  cut  down  to  the  very 
lowest  limit  possible  for  preparing  the  plans 
at  all,  and  with  more  buildings  going  at  one 
moment  than  the  principal  could  keep  any  eye 
upon  except  by  deputy,  and  there  is  of  course 
the  chance  prepared  for  unprincipled  people 
to  make  advantage  to  themselves  out  of  the 
work,  with  the  additional  temptation  arising 
out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  possible 
tenders  that  can  be  got.  Unless  the  School 
Board  were  charitable  enough  to  assume 
that  all  mankind  of  the  contracting  order 
were  entirely  trustworthy  persons,  who 
could  never  succumb  to  any  temptation  to 
feather  their  own  nest,  there  was  a  way  left 
invitingly  open  for  misdemeanours  in  build¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  think  that  the  London  School 
Board,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  can  escape 
the  censure  of  having  indirectly  contributed, 
bv  a  bad  system  and  an  ill-judged  striving 
after  economy,  to  the  kind  of  results  which 
have  caused  such  a  scandal.  The  particulars 
mentioned  in  the  report  (given  in  another 
column)  about  Woodland-road  and  Salter’s 
Hill  schools  are  of  course  disgraceful  to 
whoever  is  directly  responsible  for  them,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  excuse  can  be 
offered  for  the  worst  faults  mentioned ;  some 
minor  matters  we  imagine  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  of  course  the  daily  papers  have 
made  the  worst  of  it;  they  enjoy  doing 
that.  Messrs.  Wall  have  sent  us  a 
letter  which,  as  it  has  appeared  in 
various  daily  papers,  we  must  decline  to 
give  space  to,  but  we  have  read  it  carefully. 
Some  of  the  explanations  given  in  it  as  to 
minor  points  appear  to  set  matters  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  light ;  but  in  regard  to  such  a  serious 
thing  as  the  composition  of  the  mortar,  we 
observe  that  while  Messrs.  Wall  assert  that 
they  sent  good  sand  on  to  the  site,  they  do  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  fact  (which  we  presume 
is  undeniable)  that  bad  mortar  was  used,  nor 
do  they  offer  the  slightest  suggestion  as  to 
how  it  came  about.  They  state  that 
the  clerk  of  works  made  an  exhaustive 
reply  to  the  charges,  which  the  School 
Board  have  not  published.  If  so,  his  reply 
ought  to  be  published,  as  one  means  towards 
getting  at  the  truth,  which  we  evidently  have 
not  got  to  yet.  If  the  facts  as  stated  in  the 
Works  Committee’s  report  are  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  the  onus  must  rest  either  with  the 
contractors  or  their  employes  or  with  the  clerk 
of  works  ;  and  the  latter  must  either  have  been 
negligent  or  have  been  taken  in ;  under  either 
of  which  suppositions  he  is  responsible,  in  one 
sense  or  another.  It  is  a  bad  business,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  it. 

EVERYBODY  with  any  perception  of  logic 
must  have  seen  that  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  against  Lord  Grimthorpe  in  regard  to 
the  St.  Albans  faculty  could  not  have  ended 
otherwise  than  it  has.  The  case  was  argued 
of  course  merely  on  legal  grounds ;  and 
•with  every  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gibbs’s 


well-meant  attempt,  it  must  have  been 
evident  from  the  first  that  his  position  was 
untenable,  and  that  a  faculty  to  restore  the 
Abbey  could  not  be  held  to  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it  because  they  had  not  been 
specially  named.  So  we  shall  now  see,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  last  remaining  portions  of  one  of 
England’s  greatest  historic  buildings  covered 
up  with  the  botching  of  a  quack  architect 
and  his  contractor.  The  real  cause  of  all  this 
being  possible  is  the  total  want  of  a  cultured 
public  opinion  about  architecture  on  the  part 
of  the  English  press  and  the  English  public. 
In  France  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible, 
for  popular  opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  State 
regulation,  would  not  allow  it.  In  England, 
by  the  small  section  of  the  general  public  who 
pay  any  attention  to  the  matter,  it  is  only 
regarded  as  a  joke. 

rpiIAT  the  London  County  Council  do  not 
i-  slowly  profit  by  their  experiences  of 
their  first  year  of  office  clearly  appears  in 
some  of  the  “  miscellaneous  powers  ”  sought 
to  be  secured  in  a  Bill  for  next  session. 
These  include  the  following  objects  :  —  To 
exempt  their  members  from  serving  on  juries ; 
to  confer  further  powers  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  connexion  with  improve¬ 
ment  schemes  under  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875 ; 
to  authorise  them  to  establish  one  or  more 
places  for  the  reception  of  unidentified  dead 
bodies,  and  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations 
in  respect  thereof ;  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
or  subsidise  a  band  or  bands  to  play  in  the 
different  open  spaces  under  their  control ;  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  relative  to  markets  and  water-supply  ; 
to  empower  them  to  administer  oaths  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  applications  for  licences  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  to  the  method  of  signing  and  approv¬ 
ing  plans  referred  to  the  Building  Acts  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  to  enable  the  “  City  ”  councillors 
to  act  in  certain  cases  wherein  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  disabled  under  section  41  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
Act  of  1888.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Rosebery  referred  to  these  restrictions  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council’s  local 
measures,  as  provided  for  by  this  Bill,  are  of 
no  great  magnitude.  They  comprise  a  re¬ 
building  of  the  iron  bridge  which  spans  Bow 
Creek,  joining  the  East  India  Dock-road  and 
Barking-road,  with  subsidiary  works  at  that 
spot — the  West  Ilam  Corporation  and  the 
Essex  County  Council  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
thereof ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Brockwell  Hall 
or  Park,  lying  between  Norwood-lane  and 
Lower  Tulse-hill,  with  contributions  from  the 
Vestries  of  St.  Mary  Lambeth,  St.  Mary 
Newington,  and  St.  Giles  Camberwell.  It  is 
reported  that  towards  the  purchase-moneys  of 
122, 000/.,  the  following  amounts  are  pro¬ 
mised  :  —  Lambeth,  20,000/. ;  Newington, 
5,000/. ;  Camberwell,  6,000/. ;  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  25,000/. ;  London  County 
Council,  61,000/. ;  and  private  donations, 
2,500/. ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  2,500/.  still 
to  be  met. 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  an  adequate  and 
suitable  water-supply  for  Brussels.  Numerous 
projects  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward,  but  objections  in  one  form  or  another 
have  been  raised  in  respect  to  all  the  more 
serious  of  them.  The  great  interest  taken  in 
the  question  by  scientific  bodies  and  the  public 
generally  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Belgian  metropolis  have  nearly  had 
enough  of  the  fluid  supplied  from  the  present 
heterogeneous  sources.  On  the  one  hand  we 
hear  of  high-sounding  projects,  deriving  the 
water  from  elevated  ground  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  purposing  to 
feed  all  the  more  important  towns  en  route 
to  the  capital — a  scheme  which  very  much 
reminds  us  of  certain  ambitious  proposals  to 
supply  London  and  towns  in  the  midlands,  only 
that  in  our  case  we  should,  at  any  rate,  have  a 
copious  supply  to  draw  from,  whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  regard  to  theirs,  the  Bruxellois 
are  in  some  doubt  as  to  this  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  now  before  us  a  more 
modest,  if  not  a  more  satisfactory,  proposal 


by  the  well-known  Belgian  water-engineer 
Captain  Verstraete.  The  essential  features  of 
this  scheme  are  the  construction  of  three 
very  long  tunnels  in  water-bearing  strata  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
after  the  manner  of  the  usual  “  galerie  de 
drainage  ”  methods.  All  three  are  to  be 
driven  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  two 
draining  the  system  of  the  Mehaigne,  which 
river  at  present  runs  into  the  Meuse  at  Huy ; 
and  the  third  along  the  valley  of  the 
Geer,  which  latter  stream,  taking  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction,  passes  through  Tongres, 
and  joins  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht.  It  is 
intended  that  the  two  first  -  mentioned 
“  galeries  ”  shall  be  constructed  for  the 
present  wants  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the 
Geer  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  future  supple¬ 
mentary  supply.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Captain  Verstraete’s  scheme  is  feasible  is 
now  being  discussed  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties.  In  the  meantime,  we  wonder  why  so 
little  attention  is  being  devoted  to  water¬ 
bearing  strata  nearer  Brussels ;  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  when  a  question  of  general 
water-supply  for  a  great  city  is  raised,  no 
matter  where,  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
seems  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  authorities  to 
such  an  extent,  that  anything  like  a  simple 
proposal  is  shelved  as  not  being  worthy  so 
grand  an  object.  In  such  cases  it  is  fashion¬ 
able  to  look  for  a  supply  many  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  water  is  wanted, 
though,  in  the  end,  the  more  distant 
projects  have  generally  to  be  discarded 
on  financial  grounds.  Captain  Verstraete’ 
scheme  may  be  all  very  well,  but  in  our 
opinion  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
water  -  bearing  strata  nearer  the  Belgian 
metropolis  are  infinitely  more  suitable  and 
economical  for  the  end  in  view.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  shown  why  the  present  system 
of  “  galeries  ”  to  the  south  of  the  city  cannot 
be  extended,  and  small  rivers  being  further 
taken  advantage  of,  whilst  the  methods  of 
distribution  are  susceptible  of  much  improve¬ 
ment.  But  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
must  always  obtain  whilst  the  private  wells 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  are  permitted  to 
be  sunk  into  the  alluvium,  the  water  in  this 
instance  simply  being  that  of  the  dirty  river 
Senne  filtered  through  sands  and  gravels.  In 
summer,  the  water  from  this  source,  as  might 
be  imagined,  is  always  exceedingly  objection¬ 
able,  but  it  is  difficult  to  move  the  Legislature 
in  the  matter. 


THE  case  of  Walker  v.  Hobbs  &  Co., 
reported  in  the  November  number  of 
the  “  Law  Reports,”  though  short,  is  of  some 
interest  at  the  present  time.  By  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1885,  it  is  provided  that  “in 
any  contract  made  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  for  letting  for  habitation  by  persons  of 
the  working  classes  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that 
the  house  is  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for 
human  habitation.”  The  Queen’s  Bench* 
Division  held  that  this  gives  a  tenant  a 
right  to  sue  a  landlord  for  damages,  if,  in 
fact,  the  house  is  not  “  reasonably  fit  ” ;  that 
it  does  not  only  allow  a  tenant  to  repudiate 
a  contract,  but  renders  the  landlord  liable,, 
as  we  have  said,  in  damages.  In  the  case  in- 
question  some  plaster  had  fallen  from  the- 
ceiling  and  injured  the  wife  of  the  tenant- 
The  jury  awarded  50/.  damages.  Without 
having  the  evidence  .before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  say  if  this  verdict  on  the  facts  was  justified. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  carrying  the  Act 
somewhat  farther  than  was  intended.  Be  the- 
facts,  however,  as  they  may,  the  enunciation 
of  the  above  principle  of  the  judges  clearly 
is  of  great  importance  to  landlords.  Perhaps  the 
poor  professional  man  may  justifiably  inquire 
why  he  also  should  not  be  protected  by  the 
law,  as  much  as  his  plumber  or  glazier. 


ON  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains  stands  the  Kyffhauser,  a  hill  of 
some  1,400  ft.  elevation.  It  is  well  detached, 
thus  forming  a  conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles,  and  is  dear  to  the  myth-loving  German, 
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tor  it  is  from  a  cave  beneath  this  hill  that 
Charlemagne  will  one  day  rise  to  resume  his 
sway  over  the  German  Empire.  This  is  the 
site  chosen  for  a  national  monument  to  the 
late  Emperor  William,  and  the  details  of  the 
competition  (which,  however,  is  confined  to 
German  artists),  with  prizes  of  300/.,  200/., 
and  150/.,  are  now  published.  It  is  left  to  the 
icompetitors  to  submit  either  purely  statuesque 
designs,  or  statues  with  architectural  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  cost  must  be  guaranteed  not  to 
exceed  20,000/.  The  jury  consists  of  the 
sculptors  Prof.  Dietz,  of  Dresden  ;  Eberle,  of 
Munich  ;  and  Siemering,  of  Berlin ;  the  archi¬ 
tects  Prof.  Dr.  Durm,  of  Carlsruhe,  and 
Yon  Leins,  of  Stuttgart ;  and  the  painters 
Prof.  Geselschap  and  Dr.  Jordan,  of  Berlin. 
It  is  considered  a  hardship  that  models  of  the 
statue  itself  must  be  executed  to  so  large  a 
scale  as  1  in  10,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  part  of  the  instructions  will  be  modified. 


MAJOR  BOTTICHER,  a  retired  officer  of 
the  Prussian  Army,  having  repeatedly 
attacked  and  thrown  doubts  upon  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy,  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  Dr.  Schliemann’s  faithful  com¬ 
panion  and  assistant,  has  sent  the  following 
'to  the  Neue  Freie  Fresse : — “  The  excavations 
<jf  Troy  (Ilissarlik)  will  be  resumed  on 
November  26,  the  necessary  permit  having 
been  granted  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
Major  Botticher  is  hereby  publicly  invited  to 
foe  present,  and  his  expenses  out  and  back 
will  be  paid.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
"V  ienna  has  selected  the  architect,  Professor 
G-eorge  Niemann,  as  an  impartial  witness,  and 
Major  Steffen,  of  Cassel,  will  act  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  We 
are  prepared  to  open  up  any  parts  of  the 
remains  of  Troy  which  may  be  desired  either 
by  Major  Botticher  or  by  the  two  official 
witnesses.  Should  Major  Botticher  not  put 
in  an  appearance,  the  excavations  will,  of 
course,  be  resumed  without  him.’’ 

WE  understand  that  the  Glasgow  Subway 
Scheme  is  to  come  before  Parliament 
■again  (although  twice  rejected  within  three 
years),  in  the  hands  of  the  original  promoters, 
who  seem  at  all  events  to  have  faith  in  their 
own  project.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  double¬ 
line  railway  under  the  streets,  describing 
■a  complete  circuit  of  irregular  form,  and 
giving  frequent  passage  to  very  light  trains 
oti  a  system  of  rope  traction.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  crossed  in  tunnel  at  one  point 
and  recrossed  at  another,  as  in  last  year’s 
proposal;  and  this  is  a  feature  likely  to  tell 
against  success,  as,  having  already  sanctioned 
■one  harbour  tunnel  of  equally  large  pro¬ 
portions  for  ordinary  traffic,  which  is  now 
about  to  be  commenced,  Parliament  will 
hesitate  about  adding  to  the  number  until 
after  some  trial  of  the  pioneer  undertaking. 
Powers  are  also  sought  to  extend  the  suburban 
connexions  of  Glasgow  Central  Railway  (an 
■underground  line  in  the  hands  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Company,  the  building  of  which  is  on 
the  point  of  beginning),  and  from  its  western 
terminus  to  project  a  new  line  twenty  miles 
westward  to  Loch  Lomond  shores,  along, 
practically,  the  same  route  as  that  now,  and 
•so  long,  in  the  hands  of  the  North  British.  A 
private  company  proposes  a  line  of  a  light 
order  of  construction  from  Milngavie,  which 
5s  at  present  a  Glasgow  suburban  terminus, 
to  the  lake  of  Menteith,  Perthshire ;  the 
West  Highland  Railway  Company,  whose  line 
is ;  now  making,  apply  for  certain  plans, 
deviations,  and  minor  additions  to  works 
and  sidings ;  and  elsewhere  over  Scotland 
generally,  the  new  short  railways  at  this 
time  announced  are  numerous.  The  North 
British  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Apply  mutually  for  an  endorsement  of  their 
plan  of  amalgamation,  some  time  ago 
announced ;  while  the  Caledonian  Company 
.at  the  same  time,  on  its  part,  asks  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  absorb  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  itself,  or  to  share  equally  with  the 
North  British  in  the  property  thus  sought  to 
be  acquired.  This  presents  a  position  of 
involved  rivalry,  which  is  unprecedented  in 
tthe  history  of  the  great  lines,  and  the  work- 
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ing  out  of  the  final  adjustment  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  Clyde  Trustees 
propose  the  construction  of  a  new  graving 
dock,  and  several  new  roads ;  the  Clyde 
Board  of  Lighthouses  want  extended  margin 
for  works  in  progress ;  and  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  are  introducing  a  bill  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  extension  of  the  city  boundaries, 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
which  sat  last  year. 


\  MONGST  the  illustrations  to  an  article  in 
•-*  our  columns  of  Feb.  11, 1854,  will  be 
found  that  of  a  late  seventeenth-century  door¬ 
way  (on  the  first  floor)  of  No.  21,  College- 
hill,  Upper  Thames-street.  Writing  to  the 
Athenceum ,  “  F.”  directs  attention  to  this  and 
the  adjoining  house,  No.  22,  which  he  boldly 
avers  “  belonged  to  the  ‘  Zimri  ’  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  was  sometimes  inhabited  by 
him.”  He  makes  no  doubt  that  this, — the 
now  Nos.  21-22, — is  the  original  house ; 
adding,  “  to  which  opinion  I  am  guided 
principally  by  the  staircase  [of  No.  21],  which 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  period.”  The  stair¬ 
case  in  question  is  commodious,  certainly,  and 
has  a  well-built  hand-rail  carried  by  single 
twisted  balustrades ;  but  it  presents  no  very 
remarkable  features  besides.  This,  “  F.” 
says,  is  about  to  be  removed,  in  order 
to  gain  additional  space.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  staircase  in  No.  22,  by  the  way, 
seems  as  though  it  had  been  reversed 
at  some  later  date,  inasmuch  as  the 
wall  panels  now  range  crosswise  with  the 
flights  of  its  steps.  These  two  adjacent  houses 
are  clearly  shown,  with  their  divided  court¬ 
yard,  in  Ilorwood’s  large  scale-map  of  1799, 
as  lying  between  the  old  Cutlers’  Hall,  at  the 
corner  of  Cloak-lane,  and  Whittington’s  alms¬ 
houses  north  of  St.  Michael  Paternoster 
Royal  Church.  The  court-yard,  being  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  house  terrace,  is  entered 
through  the  twro  fine  existing  gateways  on 
College-hill,  eastern  side,  whereof  No.  22  was 
photographed  (1884)  by  tbe  Society  for  Photo¬ 
graphing  Relics  of  Old  London,  e  curia  Mr. 
Alfred  Marks.  Each  of  the  sister  gate¬ 
ways  is  conspicuous  for  its  heavy  curved 
pediment  resting  upon  large  consoles,  and 
overshadowing  a  sculptured  head  with  a  cur¬ 
tain,  or  mantle,  and  two  massive  floral 
wreaths.  These  features  are  also  reproduced 
beneath  the  pediments  of  some  carved  door¬ 
ways  in  the  interior  of  No.  21.  We  learn 
that  the  vaults  beneath  the  wine-merchant’s 
premises  between  the  two  gateways  are  called 
Whittington’s  cellars.  An  old  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  reminds  us  that  in  this  quarter  he 
clearly  remembers  “  Whittington’s  pump,” 
hard  by,  as  well  as  the  set  of  privies  which 
that  worthy  established  by  the  river-side  for 
porters  and  watermen.  Whittington  was 
buried  in  the  Collegiate  Church  he  had  en¬ 
dowed,  here,  by  the  Queen’s  Wardrobe,  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  St.  Mary,  which  is  now 
represented  by  Wren’s  St.  Michael  Pater¬ 
noster  in  the  (Tower)  Royal.  His  almshouses 
(or  college),  were  removed  eighty  years  ago, 
to  Highgate  :  their  site  is  that  of  the  Mercers’ 
School,  which  migrated  hither  from  Budge- 
row. 


OUR  contemporary’s  correspondent  quotes 
Peter  Cunningham, —  second  edition, 
1850,  sub  Buckingham  House, — who  s*ys, 
“  part  of  the  court-yard  still  exists.”  But  he 
apparently  fails  to  notice  that  Cunningham, 
whilst  he  places  that  “  spacious  mansion  on 
the  east  side  of  College-hill,”  quotes  Strype, 
who  says  it  stands  “  almost  over  against  the 
said  church  (St.  Michael’s,  College-hill)” — 
that  is,  on  the  western  side  of  College-hill. 
Moreover,  Cunningham,  sub  College-hill, 
again  stultifies  himself  in  writing  (second 
edition)  that  “  the  second  and  lasr,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  the  Yilliers  family  lived 
in  a  large  house  on  the  west  (sic)  side 
of  College -hill,  towards  the  top.”  In 
Hatton’s  work  (1708)  Buckingham  House 
is  stated  to  be  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  street.  Hatton  describes  it,  as  also 
does  Strype,  as  being  then  or  lately  occu¬ 
pied  by  Sir  John  Lethieullier,  the  eminent 
merchant.  But  Noorthouck’s  map,  1773, 
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marks  the  house  on  the  western  side,  by 
where  is  the  Newcastle  -  court  of  Hor- 
wood’s  plan.  Of  these  two  houses,  No.  21 
retains  its  red-brick  front  and  cornice  ;  No.  22, 
to  the  north,  is  stuccoed ;  and,  if  they  were 
originally  one,  the  rows  of  windows  are  not, 
at  the  present  day,  symmetrical.  Since  the 
foregoing  was  written,  Mr.  Marks  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  reply  to  the  Athenceum  (of  last 
Saturday)  to  say  that  inquiries  made  by  him 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  photograph  failed 
to  establish  the  actual  identification  of  the 
houses  with  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

fTUIE  General  Manager  of  the  London  and 
L  North-Western  Railway  has  been  under¬ 
going  quite  an  ordeal  at  the  Railway  Rates 
Inquiry  before  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr. 
Findlay  has  again  been  under  examination 
this  week,  and  has  been  questioned  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  most  diverse  trades  and 
industries.  One  sitting,  which  opened  with 
cattle  traffic,  concluded  with  the  iron  trade, — 
hardware,  fish,  meat,  and  several  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  traffic  being  dealt  with  during 
the  day.  Each  and  all  are  assured  that  the 
railwa}^  companies  have  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  present  rates,  but  it  is  being  made 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  proposed  maximum 
rates  is,  in  many  instances,  very  great.  The 
companies  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  put  a  most  literal  interpretation  upon  the 
“  preference  rate  ”  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1888. 
“  In  the  compilation  of  the  schedule,”  said 
Mr.  Findlay,  “  we  took  care  that  smaller 
traders  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  undue 
advantages  being  given  to  the  greater."  In 
fact,  the  railway  companies  contend  that  the 
granting  of  truck  and  train  load  rates  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  made  no  provision  for  such 
consignments.  Train  loads,  however,  are 
very  rare  in  this  country,  and  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  no  less  so  even  if  lower  rates  were 
offered.  The  granting  of  truck  rates,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  probably  result  in  more  full 
loads  (and,  consequently,  fewer  half-empty 
wagons)  being  conveyed,  and  this  would  be 
an  advantage  to  both  parties. 


THE  citizens  of  Wakefield,  says  the 
Athenceum,  are  minded  to  celebrate  the 
approaching  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
their  free  grammar-school  by  rescuing  the 
original  school-house  from  its  present  ignoble 
uses  as  afurniture-broker’s  store.  The  old  build¬ 
ings,  bearing  a  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
founder,  with  her  motto,  Semper  Eadem ,  stand 
at  thetopof  Nortbgate.  Thisendowmentclaims 
amongst  its  distinguished  scholars  Dr.  John 
Radcliffe,  famed  for  his  liberal  endowments 
at  Oxford  University ;  John  Totter,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (1737-47);  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  during  the  period  1700-42 ; 
and  Joseph  Bingham  (died  1723),  author  of 
“  Origines  Ecclesiasticaj,”  which  notable  work 
he  completed  in  his  rectory  at  Ilavant,  near 
to  Portsmouth.  Possessing  an  income  of  over 
3,000/.  a  year,  this  foundation  was  re-modelled 
under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  1875-6,  and  has  lately  been  removed  into 
premises  erected  for  the  West  Riding  Pro¬ 
prietary  School,  founded  in  1832,  and  of 
which  a  view  will  be  found  in  “  Fullarton’s 
Gazetteer.” 


ONCERNING  the  Passion  Plays,  which 
are  to  commence  in  June  next  at  Ober- 
ammergau,  we  are  informed  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  theatre  is  already  well  in 
hand.  The  stage  is  126  ft.  wide ;  the  arcades, 
the  city  gate,  and  the  house  of  Pilare  are 
finished  ;  and  4,000  seats,  partly  under  cover, 
partly  in  the  open  air,  are  being  put  up  now. 

IN  the  Builder  for  August  24  we  published 
illustrations  of  the  first  and  second  pre- 
miated  designs  in  the  Richmond  Municipal 
Buildings  Competition,  by  Messrs.  Elkington 
&  Son  and  T.  Yerity  respectively.  The 
award  of  the  premiums  was  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  judgment  of  a  competent  pro- 


fessional  assessor,  Mr.  Edmeston,'who  appears 
to  have  made  the  decision  in  a  perfectly  fair 
spirit,  keeping  in  mind  the  important  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relation  of  the  designs  to  the 
specified  cost,  often  overlooked  in  deciding 
competitions.  However,  the  competition  has 
ended,  as  we  see  from  a  newspaper  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Vestry,  as 
vestry  competitions  generally  do  end, — viz. : 
by  the  throwing  over  of  the  originally  pre- 
miated  candidate,  and  selecting  a  design 
which  was  not  placed  at  first,  that  by  Mr. 
Ancell,  submitted  originally  under  the  motto 
“  Bon  Espoir.”  What  (if  any)  motives  for 
this  there  may  have  been  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  we  cannot  of  course  understand ;  the 
ways  of  Vestries  are  mysterious.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  reason  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  admired 
Mr.  Ancell’s  elevations  more  than  those 
of  the  premiated  design,  and  we  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  his  design  and 
detail  as  one  of  the  more  interesting  and 
picturesque  among  a  very  poor  set  of  designs 
architecturally ;  but  we  also  said  that  “  the 
plans  were  terribly  cut  up  and  wanting  in 
architectural  simplicity  and  directness,"  and 
we  characterised  the  plnns  of  the  first  pre¬ 
miated  design  as  being  “  excellent,  and  the 
elevations  not  so  very  much  worse  than  some 
of  the  others.’  It  appears  that  in  the  first 
instance  there  was  a  recommendation  brought 
forward  that  Mr.  Edmeston  should  be  invited 
to  examine  the  first  premiated  design  along 
with  that  of  Mr.  Ancell,  but  an  amendment 
to  adopt  the  latter  at  once  was  carried  by  a 
majority.  Xo  statement  is  given  in  the  report 
before  us  as  to  the  reason  for  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  ;  the  reason  against  it  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  would  have  involved  a  special  fee 
to  the  assessor,  and  that  the  Vestry  were  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  for  themselves  between 
two  plans,  though  (as  seems  to  be  implied)  a 
greater  number  would  have  bewildered  them. 
We  do  not  see  the  logic  of  this  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  result  is  that  they  have  selected 
an  inferior  plan,  though  a  more  pleasing 
design.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Coutts  moved,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of,  an  amendment  that 
the  matter  should  be  adjourned  until  they 
had  Mr.  Edmeston’s  opinion  on  these  two 
plans.  This,  however,  they  had  practically 
already  had,  as  the  assessor  had  all  the  plans 
before  him  originally.  They  would  have  been 
much  wiser  if,  having  had  the  benefit  of  the 
assessor’s  _  superior  knowledge,  they  had 
adopted  his  decision.  The  unfairness  about 
the  thing  is  that  the  “  Bon  Espoir  ”  design 
had  been  set  aside  in  the  first  instance  as 
being  manifestly  outside  of  the  stipulated 
cost.  In  that  case  it  ought  to  have  been 
regarded  as  out  of  court.  Public  bodies  have 
no  moral  right  to  advertise  for  designs  at  a 
certain  cost,  and  then  to  take  one  which  was 
over  the  stipulated  cost,  because  they  have 
subsequently  resolved  to  sp  md  more  money. 
That  is  deluding  the  competitors.  The 
\  estry  had  a  right  to  decline  the  assessor’s 
decision,  if  there  were  good  and  reasonable 
grounds  for  doing  so  ;  but  they  had  no  moral 
right  to  set  against  his  choice  a  design  which 
contravened  their  own  original  conditions. 
But  it  is  just  what  may  be  expected  in  this 
class  of  competitions.  People  are  said  to 
need  a  long  spoon  who  eat  with  the  devil ; 
and  architects  who  go  in  for  \  estry  competi¬ 
tions  are  in  much  the  same  case. 


Royal  Institution  —  The  Christmas  lec¬ 
tures  (adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory)  will  this 
year  be  given  by  Professor  A.  W.  Rucker, 
F.R.S.  (Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines), 
on  “  Electricity.”  They  commence  on  Saturday! 
Dec.  28. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  Examina¬ 
tion  held  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  on 
Nov.  21  and  22,  sixty-nine  candidates  presented 
t  hemselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be  answered 
in  writing  on  the  21st,  and  the  candidates  were 
examined  viva  voce  on  the  22nd.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent, 
as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 


THE  BUTLDER. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  “  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  1888-89,”  just  issued,* 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  June  last,  and 
covers  the  twelve  months  from  April  1,  1888,  to 
March  31,  1889.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  Report  devotes  a  considerable  number  of 
pages  to  what  it  justly  characterises  as  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  in  connexion 
with  local  government,  viz.,  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  new  County  Councils.  This  part  of 
the  Report,  in  fact.  Is  an  official  commentary, 
by  the  President  of  the  Board,  on  the  scope  of 
that  important  measure,  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  through  Parliament,  but  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced.  “  The  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  District  Councils  were  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  owing  to  want  of  time,”  we  are  told, 
but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Report  any  promise 
that  the  Government  intend  to  proceed  at  once 
with  a  measure  for  establishing  these  District 
Councils.  Until  these  District  Councils  are 
established  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  latest 
instalment  of  Local  Government  reform  is 
complete. 

The  second  section  of  the  Report  deals  with 
questions  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  amount  of  the  poor  rate.  The  statistics  of 
pauperism  show  that  on  the  let  of  January  last 
the  total  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in 
England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of  relief  was 
817,190,  of  whom  204,758  were  indoor  and 
612,287  outdoor  paupers,  while  145  received 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  As  compared 
with  those  of  Jan.  1,  1888,  these  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  1,376  indoor  and  12,780  outdoor 
paupers,  and  a  decrease  of  7  in  the  number  of 
those  receiving  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Registrar  -  General,  was,  the 
Report  tells  us,  28,247,151  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1887,  and  28,628.804  in  the  middle  of 
1888.  Taking  these  figures  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  paupers 
relieved  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  two  years 
1888  and  1889  respectively,  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  paupers  amounted  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  former  year  to  1  in  every  34 
persons,  and  in  the  latter  year  to  1  in  every  35 
persons.  This  slight  diminution  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  signs 
of  a  revival  of  trade,  some  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Report,  while  others  are  apparent 
to  outside  observers,  is  of  hopeful  augury.  We 
cannot  go  at  any  length  into  the  voluminous 
statistics  of  pauperism  which  the  Report  con¬ 
tains,  but  we  may  give  one  or  two  figures  which 
are  full  of  suggestiveness.  “  The  county  which 
contained  the  largest  proportion  of  paupers  on 
the  1st  of  January  last  was  Dorset,  in  which  no 
less  than  48-4  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  county  in 
which  there  were  fewest  paupers  on  that  day  in 
proportion  to  the  population  was  Lancashire, 
where  they  amounted  to  only  19  3  per  1,000.” 
In  the  metropolis  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  indoor  paupers  bore  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  141  per  1,000.  In  Wales  it  was  4  0. 
The  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  year 
ended  on  March  25,  1888,  was  8,440,821Z.  This 
amount  represented  an  average  charge  of 
5s.  llfd.  per  head  on  the  estimated  population 
for  that  year  (being  l^d.  per  head  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year),  and  an  average  rate  of 
Is.  D6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  property  liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor- 
rate. 

“  Public  Health  and  Local  Administration  ”  is 
the  subject  of  the  third  section  of  the  Report. 
From  it  we  learn  that  since  the  constitution  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871  it  has 
sanctioned  the  borrowing,  by  Urban  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities,  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
41,114,9902.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  expenditure,  or  upwards  of  35,000,0002 ,  has 
been  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary 
improvements  in  Urban  districts,  to  be  executed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the 
Public  Health  Act  1875,  and  local  Acts  and 
Provisional  Orders.  During  the  year  covered  by 
the  Report,  the  Board  directed  local  inquiries 
to  be  held  by  its  Engineering  Inspectors  in  552 
cases.  After  several  pages,  summarising  a  great 
deal  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Board  in 
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this  connexion,  we  come  upon  the  following* 
paragraph  : — 

Section  156  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  in  any  Urban. 
District,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Urban. 
Authority,  to  bring  forward  any  house  or  building 
forming  part  of  any  street,  or  any  part  thereof, 
beyond  the  front  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on 
either  side  thereof.  In  the  case  of  Williams,  App.,  ] 

The  Wallasey  Local  Board,  Resps.,  16  Q.B.D. 
718,  it  was  held  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  that 
this  section  did  not  apply  to  new  buildings  in  course- 
of  erection  upon  land  never  before  built  upon.  In.  I 
consequence  of  this  decision,  an  Act  called  the- 
Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act,  1888  (51  &:  1 
52  Viet.,  c.  52),  was  passed  during  the  last  session, 
by  which  Section  156  of  the  Act  of  1875  was  re¬ 
pealed,  and  its  provisions  were  in  substance  re-  , 
enacted  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  them  applicable 
not  only  to  the  bringing  forward  but  also  to  the- 
erection  of  any  building  in  a  street.” 

After  giving  further  details  of  administra¬ 
tive  work,  this  section  of  the  Report  touches- 
on  the  metropolitan  water  supply,  as  tc- 
which  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of 
reports  by  the  Examiner  under  the  Metro¬ 
polis  Water  Act,  1871  (Major-General  A.  de- 
C.  Scott,  R.E.),  and  the  Analyst  (Professor- 
Frankland,  F.R.S.),  that  the  high  standard  of 
purity  attained  in  recent  years  was  generally- 
maintained  in  the  year  under  review.  General 
Scott,  in  his  Annual  Report  (which  forms  one- 
of  the  appendices  to  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  Report),  not  only  gives  full  particulars- 
of  the  present  supply,  but  some  forecast  of  the 
future  requirements  of  the  metropolis.  The- 
average  daily  supply  per  head  of  the  population 
during  the  year  lor  domestic  purposes  was  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Report)  nearly  twenty-four- 
gallons,  a  quantity  which  is,  the  Board 
remark,  without  doubt  largely  in  excess  of 
actual  u6e,  and  suggesting  that,  “  as  is, 
in  fact,  the  case,”  the  waste  must  be  very 
great.  The  average  annual  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  districts  of  the  eight  water 
companies  is  149,146,  nearly  a  quarter  of  this- 
increase  being  in  the  district  of  the  East  London 
Company.  General  Scott  pointed  out  in  his 
last  Annual  Report  *  that  the  water  supply  of 
the  north  and  east  of  London  was  entering  into- 
a  critical  stage,  and  he  now  calls  attention  to- 
the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of  the- 
volume  of  the  River  Lea  is  absorbed  by  the 
New  River  and  East  London  companies  for  the 
supply  of  their  districts  ;  that,  in  addition,  they 
derive  about  15,000,000  gallons  daily  from  wells, 
and  the  East  London  Company  not  more  than 
10,000,000  gallons  from  the  Thames.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  which  we  last  year 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  Report  of  the  Local’ 
Government  Board  points  out,— 

“When  the  needs  of  North  and  East  London, 
have  to  be  met  a  few  years  hence,  the  large 
additional  strain  will  fall  on  the  supply  derivable 
from  wells,  unless  the  Thames  be  still  further- 
drawn  upon,  or  unless  resort  can  be  had  to  sources-- 
outside  the  Thames  and  Lea  valleys;  and  it 
necessarily  becomes  a  more  important  question, 
year  by  year,  whether  the  wells  will  long  continue- 
to  be  equal  to  the  growing  demands  upon  them. 
As  General  Scott  indicates,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  to  abstract  underground  water  by  means  of 
wells  tends  to  impoverish  the  river  that  is  fed  from, 
water-bearing  strata,  and,  consequently,  as  the 
existing  underground  supplies  are  more  and  more 
drawn  upon,  the  question  ot  finning  new  gathering 
grounds  becomes  more  urgent.  General  Scott  calcu¬ 
lates  that  within  the  next  five  years  the  New 
River  and  East  London  Companies  may  have  to-  . 
double  their  present  daily  supply  from  wells  iu 
order  to  meet  the  maximum  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  them.  The  feasibility  of  finding  a 
sufficient  supply  from  this  source  is  in  course  of 
being  ascertained,  as  regards  the  populous  district 
of  the  East  London  Company,  by  the  construction,, 
on  a  considerable  scale,  of  new  worksf  designed  to 
tap  the  water-beariDg  strata  to  which  the  company 
have  the  right  of  access  in  the  Lea  Valley,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  these  works  will  be 
to  make  it  clear  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of> 
abundant  water  in  this  locality  before  actual  need 
arises.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  anticipate  within  an  equally  short  period  a 
similar  difficulty  as  regards  those  districts  in  the 
east  of  the  metropolis  which  are  supplied  from  the 
Thames,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  water  supply  arising  from  the  Thames  basin 
must  evidently  come  prominently  forward.  At  the 
date,  four  years  hence,  to  which  General  Scott’s 
forecast  relates,  the  minimum  discharge  of  the 
Thames,  even  in  a  dry  season,  may  be  expected  to 
afford  the  means  of  satisfying  the  greatest  possible* 
requirements  of  the  water  companies  without  unduly 

*  See  Builder  for  Dee.  1,  1888,  p.  394. 

t  Described  in  the  Builder  for  July  13  last,  p.  30. 
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waring  the  river  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  total 
ipply  of  the  metropolis  will  then  approach  four¬ 
ths  of  the  amount  which,  according  to  the 
jtimate  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1S67,  could 
jasoDably  be  expected  from  the  entire  basin  of  the 
hamos.” 

As  we  have  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion, 
ais  is  a  somewhat  alarming  prospect,  and  we 
rust  that  the  London  County  Council  is  not 
jsing  sight  of  the  matter,  which  involves  a 
roblem  the  timely  and  adequate  solution  of 
rhich  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number 
f  houses  receiving  a  constant  supply  is  con- 
Lnually  on  the  increase,  for  the  intermittent 
ystem  is  attended  by  sanitary  dangers  from 
which  the  constant  system  is  free.  As  to  the 
uestion  of  waste,  the  East  London  Company 
.nd  that  the  effect  of  inspection  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  waste,  detected  by  a  Deacon’s 
neter,  is  very  transient,  and  that  such  waste  is 
enewed  to  its  full  extent  within  a  few  weeks. 
)n  the  other  hand,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company  that, 
Ithough  the  provision  of  a  constant  supply 
vas  followed  by  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
©nsumpticn  of  water,  in  a  short  time  a  per- 
nanent  diminution  took  place.  This  was 
proved  as  regards  their  district  by  a  series  of 
jarefully-conducted  observations  continued  for 
t  considerable  period,  and  it  seems  to  show 
hat,  with  due  attention  to  fittings  and  proper 
irrangements  for  supervision,  the  extension  of 
sonstant  supply  is  not  open  to  serious  objection 
>n  the  ground  that  it  favours  waste.  General 
Icott  sums  up  in  favour  of  the  constant  system, 
inder  proper  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  purity  of 
he  water,  we  may  quote  one  paragraph  from 
he  Report : — 

“Dr.  Percy  Fran kl and,  who  has  for  some  time 
iast  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  vis  with  periodical 
eports  of  his  interesting  experiments  in  bacte- 
iology  in  connection  with  the  London  water-supply, 
ias  now  left  London,  and  consequently  his  investi¬ 
gations  into  this  subject  will  cease.  They  consisted 
if  the  development  iu  a  gela'ine-peptone  medium 
>f  the  micro-orgauisms  found  in  samples  of  water 
aken  before  and  after  filtration,  and  a  calculation 
>f  the  comparative  amount  of  such  organisms  in 
he  two  samples.  The  results  indicate  the  effect  of 
iltration  in  ridding  the  water  of  certain  forms  of 
vrganic  life;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  confident 
.hat  all  the  organisms  which  constitute  dangerous 
jollutions  of  water  can  be  cultivated  in  the  medium 
employed,  or  can  bo  eliminated  by  ordinary  me- 
ihods  of  filtration.  General  Scott  refers  to  the 
lesirability  ol  such  modes  of  inquiry  being  con- 
iinued  and  amplified.  He  points  out  that,  even  if 
■ho  process  as  hitherto  conducted  cannot  be  trusted 
-o  give  the  material  for  valid  inference  as  to  the 
vhole  of  the  organisms  present  in  water,  it  is  de- 
iirable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  consumers  and 
he  companies  that  the  inquiry  should  be  modified 
md  extended  iu  the  hope  of  reaching  a  trustworthy 
;est  of  purity.  For  such  a  test  the  power  actually 
;o  measure  the  number  and  characterise  the  forms 
i)f  life  in  water  would  be  invaluable  if  it  could  be 
jainod.” 

The  fourth  and  concluding  section  of  the 
Report  deals  with  the  subject  of  “  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  Valuation."  From  this  part  of  the 
Report  we  learn  that  the  outstanding  loans  of 
the  28,359  local  authorities  which  come  in 
3ome  way  or  other  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  dealt  with  by  the  Report,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  186,821,6422.  Of  this  grand  total, 
32,427,2792.  have  been  expended  on  water¬ 
works;  29,901,6172.  on  harbours,  docks,  and 
piers  ;  29,021,5942.  on  highways,  street  improve¬ 
ments,  and  turnpike  roads ;  18,389,3762.  on 
sewerage  and  sewerage  disposal ;  16,812,3982. 
on  schools ;  and  14,699,0152.  for  Poor-Law 
purposes.  These  amounts,  of  course,  extend 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  are  supplemental  to 
the  amounts  raised  by  rates  and  directly  appro¬ 
priated  to  these  and  kindred  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  the  Re¬ 
port  of  186  pages  is  supplemented  by  554  pages 
of  appendices  in  the  shape  of  reports  and  re¬ 
turns,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  to  the 
sanitarian,  and  all  of  them  important  to  local 
administrators  and  the  public. 

Sidcnp  Cottage  Hospital.— We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  sixty-eight  designs  were  received  in 
competition  for  the  Sidcup  Cottage  Hospital.  A 
member  of  the  Institute  was  called  in  to  assist 
the  committee  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
design.  After  several  meetings,  the  drawings 
submitted  by  Mr.  Sidney  G.  Goss,  A.R.I.B.A., 
were  selected.  Mr.  Goss  has  been  instructed  to 
prepare  working  drawings  and  to  obtain  tenders 
for  the  work  forthwith. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Guildhall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  presiding. 

The  Late  Engineer. — The  Standing  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — “In  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  on  the  12th  instant, 
your  Committee  have  considered  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  Council  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  widow  or  family  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  late  Chief  Engineer.  We  are 
advised  that  the  lafe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  no  power  to  make  any  grant  of 
money  to  the  widows  or  families  of  officials  who 
died  in  its  service,  and  that  the  Council  has  no 
more  power  than  the  Board  had  in  this  respect. 
This  being  the  case,  your  Committee  can  only 
report  that  the  Council  has  no  power  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  widow  or  family  of  the  late 
Chief  Engineer.”  This  was  agreed  to  without 
discussion. 

Checks  on  “  Jerry  ”  Building. — The  first 
paragraph  of  the  Building  Act  Committee’s 
Report  was  as  follows: — “Your  Committee 
have  proceeded  upon  the  reference  by  the 
Council  of  the  12th  instant  that  the  Committee 
be  asked  to  report  (1)  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
the  statutory  provisions  and  the  existing  by¬ 
laws,  as  to  the  solidly  putting  together  of  the 
walls  of  new  houses  with  mortar  or  cement, 
and  as  to  the  description  and  quality  of  the 
substances  of  which  walls  are  authorised  to  be 
constructed,  are  carefully  and  fully  carried  out, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Surveyors, 
by  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  (2) 
whether  any  fresh  by-laws  or  instructions  to 
the  District  Surveyors  are  necessary  with  a  view 
of  checking  what  is  known  as  1  Jerry  building.’ 
Your  Committee  had  already  referred  to  a  Sub- 
Committee  the  questions  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  reference,  and  they  have  also  made 
representations  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  existing 
law  in  certain  respects.”  This  was  received 
without  discussion. 

Charing  Cross-road,  and  the  Site  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery . — The  Corporate  Pro¬ 
perty,  Charities,  and  Endowments  Committee 
submitted  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  vacant 
land  in  Charing  Cross-road  opposite  the  site  of 
the  proposed  N  ational  Portrait  Gallery.  The  report 
referred  to  former  proceedings  of  the  Council  on 
August  2  last,  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and 
proceeded  to  say  that  some  oral  communications 
passed  in  October  between  the  Chairman  and 
the  Office  of  Works,  resulting  in  the  conclusion 
that  each  party  was  to  act  on  the  footing  of  the 
negotiations  being  at  an  end.  The  Report  then 
went  on  as  follows  : — 

“  2.  On  the  1st  instant  the  Council  referred 
to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Improvements 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
advisability  of  widening  the  approach  to 
Leicester- square  from  Sbaftesbury-avenue,  by 
way  of  Green- street ;  widening  the  entrance  to 
Charing  Cross-road  from  St.  Martin’s-place ; 
closing  Hemming’s-row,  and  adding  the  ground 
thus  gained  to  the  open  space  to  the  north  of 
Hemming’s-row. 

3.  The  Improvements  Committee  desire  to 
take  a  strip  of  the  vacant  plot,  about  900  square 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Charing  Cross¬ 
road,  but  this  Committee  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  recommend  the  Council  to  depart  from 
the  conclusion  expressed  first  on  May  14,  and 
again  on  August  2. 

4.  On  the  1st  instant  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s 
addressed  us  with  the  view  of  making  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Council  should 
acquire  so  much  of  Hemming’s-row  as  abuts  on 
the  south  side  of  the  vacant  plot,  and  should 
throw  the  strip  of  about  900  square  feet  into 
Charing  Cross-road,  and  should  do  its  best  to 
help  the  Vestry  to  acquire  a  strip  of  Crown 
land  abutting  on  St.  Martin’s-place.  This  pro¬ 
posal  appeared  to  us  to  be  beneficial,  if  the 
Vestry  could  make  a  title  to  Hemming’s-row, 
and  on  the  5th  instant  we  returned  them  an 
answer  to  that  effect.  But,  before  any  further 
step  was  taken,  we  sent  to  the  Vestry  informa¬ 
tion  which  effectually  suspends  their  negotia¬ 
tions  with  us. 

5.  The  information  was  that  the  Office  of 
Works  had  made  a  fresh  overture  to  us.  On  the 
7th  instant  the  First  Commissioner  wrote  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  saying  that  if  the 
Council  will  agree  to  accept  7,0002.  for  the 
land,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  submit  a 
vote  for  that  amount  to  Parliament.  That  offer 
entirely  alters  our  position. 


6.  The  view  which  has  prevailed  in  our  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  thus  stated.  We  are  not  actually 
bound  by  anything  that  has  passed  between  us 
and  the  Office  of  Works,  because  negotiations 
never  were  finally  concluded,  and  indeed  were 
broken  off  some  time  in  October.  But  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  if  the  Treasury  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  7,0002.  in  August,  the  Council 
would  have  sold  the  plot  to  the  Crown.  They 
have,  in  fact,  made  the  offer  very  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  before  anything  has  occurred  to 
alter  the  position  of  affairs,  except  the  proposals 
of  the  Vestry,  which  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  conditions  that  may  never  be  performed. 
We,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  a  becoming 
course  for  the  Council  to  treat  the  matter  as  it 
would  have  treated  it  in  August  last. 

7.  Moreover,  we  think  that  the  arrangement 
is  beneficial  to  the  London  public.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  plot  pass  to  the  Crown,  in 
whose  hands  it  will  be  kept  as  an  open  space. 
The  price  of  7,0002.  was  the  estimate  of  value 
made  by  our  Architect  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  given  to  us  in  June  last,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiation  with  the  Office  of  Works. 
By  selling  to  the  Crown  at  7,0002.,  the  Council 
will  forego  the  chance  of  getting  more  at  a 
auction,  and  our  Architect  advises  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  building  in  that  quarter  makes  it 
probable  that  more  can  be  obtained.  But  if 
the  land  is  sold  at  extreme  auction  price,  it 
must  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  a  builder  can 
turn  it  to.  And  it  seems  to  us  more  beneficial 
to  the  public  to  secure  a  more  agreeable  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plot,  while  obtaining  the  price 
which  a  few  months  ago  we  considered  a  fair 
one. 

8.  The  Improvements  Committee  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  members- 
of  that  Committee  and  of  ours,  should  wait 
upon  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  with 
the  object  of  submitting  to  him  a  plan  to  the 
following  effect :  That  the  above-mentioned 
strip  of  900  feet  shall  be  thrown  into  Charing 
Cross-road ;  that  the  Crown  shall  buy  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  ;  that  it  shall  have  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  the  above-mentioned  portion  of 
Hemming’s-row;  and  that  it  shall  give  up  about 
1,550  square  feet  of  Crown  land  at  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  widen  Charing 
Cross-road. 

9.  We  agree  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  a  good  one,  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
propose  it  to  the  Crown  at  the  present  juncture. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Crown 
will  part  with  any  of  the  land  attached  to  the 
National  Gallery.  We  have  no  power  to  settle 
the  destination  of  Hemming’s-row.  We  hesi¬ 
tate  to  open  the  question  of  price,  which  was  the 
difficulty  in  August  last,  and  on  which  the 
Crown  has  now  made  a  concession  to  us.  We 
are  afraid  that  if  we  do  so,  and  if  we  also  import 
into  negotiations  new  terms,  part  onerous  to  the 
Crown,  and  part  depending  on  the  action  of 
other  authorities,  we  may  lose  altogether  the 
advantageous  position  we  have  now  got.  We 
prefer  the  simple  course  of  closing  on  the  bar¬ 
gain  which  we  originally  contemplated,  now 
that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  an  alteration  of  our 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  bar¬ 
gain,  which  is  not  in  our  power  now,  and  which 
may  prove  illusory. 

10.  For  these  reasons  we  have  respectfully 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  deputa¬ 
tion.  And,  owing  to  this  difference  of  opinion, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  to  make  an  order  on  it.  If  it 
should  think  that  the  views  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  are  to  be  preferred,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  business  will  be  facilitated  by 
placing  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  that 
Committee.  We  now  put  the  question  into 
formal  shape  for  decision  by  recommending  : — 

‘  (a)  That  the  land  be  transferred  to  the  Crown  for  the 
sum  of  7,000£..  under  conditions  prohibiting  building  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

(6)  Tha'  this  Committee  be  authorised  to  take  all  proper 
steps  to  carry  the  Bale  into  effect.’ 

The  Finance  Committee  raise  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer.” 

The  consideration  of  this  report  was,  by  con¬ 
sent,  postponed.  The  Report  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  on  the  same  subject  was  as 
follows : — 

“On  31st  May  last  the  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution ; — 

‘  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Improvements  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  widening  the 
approach  to  Leice^ter-square  from  ahaftesbury-aveoue, 
by  way  of  Green-slreet ;  widening  the  entrance  to  Charing 
Cross-road  from  St.  Martin’s-plaee ;  closing  Hemming’s- 
row',  and  adding  the  ground  thus  gained  to  the  open  space 
to  the  north  of  Hemming’s-row.’ 
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In  proceeding  upon  this  reference,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  instructed  the  Architect  to  confer  with 
the  Architect  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposed  widening, 
and  upon  what  terms  they  would  give  up  the 
required  land  ;  but  on  August  2  last,  and  before 
the  Architect  had  had  time  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  the  Council  authorised  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Property  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
plot  of  ground  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  a  portion  of  which 
would  be  required  for  the  improvement  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  reference.  On  October  1  last  your 
Committee,  reporting  upon  the  question  of  the 
improvement,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  desirable  one,  and  upon  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee  and  to  your  Committee  for 
consideration  and  report.  The  subject  has 
accordingly  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
Committee,  and  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  Corporate  Property 
Committee.  They  have  communicated  to  that 
Committee  the  suggestions  which  appeared  to 
them  best  calculated  to  secure  the  desired 
object,  and  which  are  shown  upon  the  plan 
submitted  herewith.  But  your  Committee  are 
informed  that  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  have  decided  to  recommend  the  Council 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  sale  to  the 
Government,  for  the  sum  of  7,0007,  of  the 
whole  of  the  plot  of  land.  Your  Committee, 
however,  are  still  of  opinion  that  the 
improvement  would  be  very  desirable,  and  as 
their  proposition  is  a  very  favourable  one  for 
the  Government,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
actual  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Office  of  Works 
would  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  than  that 
which  they  now  offer,  because  since  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  made  to  the  Government  by  the 
Corporate  Property  Committee,  your  Committee 
have  suggested  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of 
Hemming’s-row,  which  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  the  vacant  land.  Your  Committee 
think  it  right  to  add  also  that  the  Valuer  sup¬ 
ports  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  as  to  the 
value  of  the  plot.  Your  Committee  have 
therefore  to  recommend, — 

‘That  the  Architect  be  instrue'ed  to  confer  with  the 
Architect  of  H.M.  OlHce  of  Works  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  purchase,  and  if  so 
upon  what  terms,  the  vacant  plot  of  land  at  the  southern 
end  of  Sharing  Cross-road,  diminished  by  the  small  Btrip 
containing  about  900  square  feet  which  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  into  the  public  way,  but  with  the  prospect  of  their 
obtaining  possession  of  the  portion  of  Hemming's-row 
which  it  is  intended  to  close,  and  subject  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  up  a  strip  of  their  land  (about  1,550  square 
feet)  situate  at  the  north-east  of  th«  National  Gallery, 
which  strip  it  is  proposed  to  throw  into  Charing  Cross¬ 
road  ;  and  that  the  Architect  be  instructed  to  report  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  to  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Improvements  Committee.’  " 

This  report  and  recommendation,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  would  be  considered  paripasm  with  that 
of  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Disposal  of  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Council. — 
The  Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and  Endow¬ 
ments  Committee  brought  up  an  important 
report,  signed  by  their  Chairman,  Lord  Hob- 
liouse,  on  the  question  of  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  land  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  London  County  Council,  as  surplus  land 
after  the  execution  of  street  improvements. 
After  discussing  the  question  in  its  varied  aspects, 
the  Committee  concluded  by  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations : — 

“  I.  That  the  Council  should  instruct  the  Committee  to 
sell  the  land  of  the  Council  in  preference  to  leasing  it  for 
ninety-nine  years,  in  cases  where  there  does  not  exist  any 
special  reason  for  leasing  it. 

II.  That  the  Council  should  acquire  power  to  keep 
superfluous  land  as  open  space  whenever  expedient. 

III.  That  the  Council  shoul '  acquire  power  to  apply  to 
the  purposes  of  Artisans'  Dwellings  land  acquired  uuder 
Improvement  Acts. 

IV.  That  the  Council  should  acquire  power  to  sell  land, 
or  demise  it  for  any  term  of  years  for  a  fixed  rent.”  ’ 
The  consideration  of  the  report  was  postponed 
for  a  fortnight. 

Improvements  in  the  City.— The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  recommended, — 

“  (a)  That  all  outstanding  applications  of  the  City  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers  >or  contributions  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Council  declining  to  contribute  unless  exceptional 
circu  ••stmees  can  be  shown  for  any  particular  improve¬ 
ment  having  been  carried  out  without  the  specific  consent 
of  the  late  Board,  in  which  circumstance  the  improve¬ 
ment  shall  be  con  idered  on  its  merits. 

(b)  That  all  future  contribu  ions  towards  the  cost  of 
improvements  in  the  City  of  London  be  upon  the  same 
tooting,  and  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  contributions 
to  improvements  in  other  parts  of  the  countv. 

(c)  That  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  accordingly.” 

This  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion.  Coun¬ 
cillors  representing  the  City,  directly  or  in¬ 


directly,  spoke  in  favour  of  an  amendment  to 
refer  the  matter  back  for  further  consideration, 
but  this  proposal  was  strongly  combatted  by 
many  of  the  Councillors  representing  London 
outside  the  City,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
City  had  obtained  an  extension  of  the  Coal-tax, 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  County  Council  area 
would  have  to  contribute.  Ultimately  the 
amendment  was  lost  by  sixty-six  against  to 
twenty-two  for.  One  or  two  further  amend¬ 
ments  having  been  defeated,  the  report  was 
agreed  to. 

Waterlow  Park,  Highgate. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  reported,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  new  park  at  nigbgate,  which  has 
been  presented  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  that 
they  had  made  arrangements  for  the  execution 
of  the  deed  of  transfer  of  the  property  on 
Dec.  1G.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  consider¬ 
ing  what  steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to 
the  ground.  Their  idea  was  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  present  features  of  the  property, 
and  particularly  all  points  of  historical  interest, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  connexion  with 
the  Lauderdale  House  section  of  the  property. 
The  Committee  reserved  their  full  report  until 
they  had  made  further  inquiries  on  the  ground, 
and  the  only  recommendation  they  had  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  make  was,  “  That  the  park  be  called 
‘Waterlow  Park.’”  This  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

North  Woolwich  Gardens. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  same  Committee  it  was  also 
agreed — 

“That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  what  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers,  either  in  the  present 
or  some  future  Bill  promoted  by  the  Council,  for  acquiring 
and  maintaining  North  Woolwich  Gardens  as  a  public 
recreation  ground.” 

The  Charges  against  Messrs.  Brass  <$•  Sons. — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torrance,  it  was  resolved, 
after  considerable  discussion : — 

“  That,  having  regard  to  the  grave  and  serious  accu¬ 
sations  made  at  the  meeting  of  th»  Council  on  Oct.  22 
last,*  affecting  the  position  an!  standing  of  Messrs.  Brass 
&  Sons,  and  they  having  urged  that  they  should  be  heard 
in  defence,  it  is  resolved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  report.” 

Mr.  Torrance  said  that  Messrs.  Brass  had  a 
complete  answer  to  make  to  Mr.  Burns’s  charges, 
and  they  sought  inquiry.  He  regretted  very 
much  to  say,  however,  that  the  senior  partner  ! 
of  the  firm  had  been  for  the  last  five  weeks  ill 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  he  would  recover.  Of  course,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  charges  yet.  Asked  to  nominate 
his  committee,  Mr.  Torrance  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  postpone  that  duty  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Essex-strcct,  Strand. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Tayler  it  was  resolved — 

11  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Improvements  Committee 
to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  School 
Board  for  London,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may  be 
desirable  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  land  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Messrs.  Woodfall  &  Kinder,  on  a  portion  of 
wh'ch  th-  School  Board  for  London  arc  preparing  to  erect 
extended  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  river 
approach  to  Essex-street,  Strand. ’’ 

After  discussing  some  further  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


Jllustrations. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  KENSINGTON. 

HE  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Ken¬ 
sington,  takes  the  place  of  the  iron 
church  erected  by  the  Yen.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Sinclair  in  his  vicarage  garden  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  provides  for  the 
grouping  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  around  the  pulpit,  by  which  the 
number  of  those  who  are  unable  to  see  the 
preacher  is  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  the  number 
who  are  shut  off  in  the  ordinary  type  of  nave 
and  aisled  church  being  about  17  per  cent. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  ventilation, — 
fresh  air,  warmed  in  winter,  being  admitted 
through  inlets  in  the  wall,  and  the  foul  air 
drawn  through  tanks  over  the  ceilings  by  a  gas- 
fire  on  the  fleche. 

The  church  is  built  almost  entirely  of  red 
brick,  the  only  stone  used  being  in  the  caps 
and  bases  of  the  pillars  and  the  gables  of  the 
buttresses. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  1,000  wor¬ 
shippers,  at  a  cost  of  10,6007,  including 
heating,  lighting,  draining,  ventilation,  fences, 
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chairs,  architect’s  commission,  and  clerk  of 
works’  salary.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
church  is  10,700  ft.,  and  its  cubical  contents 
431,000  ft. 

The  design,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  selected  in  a  limited  competition.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Howell  &  Sons. 
The  wrought-ironwork  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Newman  &  Co. ;  and  the  pulpit  and  font  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield.  The 
altar-table,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  France,  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  Sc  Brindley  ;  the  gas-fittings 
by  Messrs.  Potter  Sc  Sons ;  and  the  vestry  stoves 
by  Mr.  Shorland. 


ATHENS  CATHEDRAL. 

This  drawing  of  the  facade  of  the  Byzantine 
Cathedral  at  Athens  is  published  in  connexion 
with  the  first  article  in  this  number,  on  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture  in  Greece,  to  which  it  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  NEW 
SCHOOLS,  COVENTRY. 

Under  a  scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of 
three  of  the  Boys  Charities  in  Coventry,  compe¬ 
titive  plans  for  new  school  buildings  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  which  should  provide  the  following 
accommodation  : — Chemical  laboratory  for  fifty, 
two  workshops,  eight  class-rooms,  large  hall  to 
seat  400,  dining-room  to  seat  100,  boarding¬ 
house  for  forty  boarders,  rooms  for  matron  and 
assistants,  masters,  &c.,  also  a  head-master’s 
house. 

As  the  boarders  would  be  required  to  do 
house  duty,  their  workshed  is  provided  in  close 
proximity  to  the  kitchens,  and  the  culinary 
offices,  with  the  matron’s  room,  are  detached, 
though  easy  of  access  from  the  dining-hall. 
The  dining-hall  is  placed  against  the  assembly 
hall,  so  that  they  may  be  thrown  together  if 
required,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  for  arranging  the  dormitory  over  them  in 
the  roof,  the  floor  being  at  the  tie-beam  level. 
The  aspects  of  the  different  departments  are 
carefully  studied. 

The  design  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bateman,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Appelbee,  of  London,  and  was  favourably  re¬ 
ported  upon  to  the  Building  Committee  by  the 
Assessor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  not  adopted  Mr.  John  O.  Scott’s 
award,  and  placed  the  commission  for  carrying 
out  the  work  with  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Blomfield, 
whose  design  received  the  first  premium. 

C.  E.  B.  and  H.  R.  A. 


CROSBY  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  meeting-hall  and  schoolroom, 
with  class-rooms,  vestries,  infants’  schools, 
kitchen,  See.,  was  erected  in  1884,  upon  a  fine 
site  at  the  corner  of  Mersey  and  Eske-roads,  at 
Crosby,  near  Liverpool. 

The  meeting-hall  is  used  as  a  church  until 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  large  congregation  has  already 
been  gathered  there. 

Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the  church 
for  about  750  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  end 
gallery. 

The  great  width  given  to  the  church  by  the 
double-nave  arrangement  adopted  will  enable 
the  whole  of  the  congregation  to  come  within 
a  comparatively  short  radius  of  the  preacher. 

The  plan  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
church,  vestries,  school  and  class  rooms,  which 
are  carefully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Congregational  form  of  worship  and  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes. 

The  external  walls  are  of  local  red  stone,  and 
the  roofs  of  slates  in  coloured  bands,  except 
that  of  tower,  which  will  be  of  copper  or  ship’s 
metal.  Hot-water  pipes  are  used  for  heating, 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  church  and  schools. 

The  architects  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
F.  &  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  whose  plans  were 
selected  in  alimited  competition ;  and  the  schools 
were  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Urmson,  of  Soho- 
street,  Liverpool. 


PLANS  AND  SECTION  OF  EXETER 
THEATRE. 

These  illustrations  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  Exeter  Theatre  has  been  rebuilt  in¬ 
ternally  since  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  fire ; 
the  old  facade  being  retained,  but  modified. 

The  system  is  a  working  out  by  the  architects. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  BABLAKE  SCHOOLS,  COVENTRY. — Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Appelbee,  Architects. 


Messrs.  Darbyshire  &  Smith,  of  the  idea  for  a 
model  theatre  propounded  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
and  as  the  only  instance  so  far  in  which  this 
idea  of  theatre-planning  has  been  carried  out, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  it. 

It  is  much  easier  to  erect  a  new  building  than 
to  alter  and  adapt  the  ruins  of  an  old  fabric 
to  the  requirements  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  architects  of  the  new  theatre  have  had 
a  task  before  them  which  has  caused  an  infi 
nite  amount  of  trouble  to  all  concerned,  and  no 
little  anxiety  to  all  interested.  The  result  of  this 
bold  experiment  in  theatre  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  is  now  apparent,  and  the  public  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
on  so  important  an  event  in  theatrical  history. 

It  will  be  well  to  state  briefly  some  of  the 
main  principles  upon  which  the  “  Irving  Safety 
Theatre  ”  is  constructed.  First :  The  complete 
isolation  of  the  edifice  from  surrounding 
property  is  a  sine  qua  non  ;  this  i3  achieved  at 
the  new  theatre.  Secondly:  The  different 
divisions  of  the  theatre — namely,  the  stage, 
auditorium,  and  artists’  section— are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  can  be  isolated  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Thirdly:  Every  portion  of 
the  house  is  provided  with  an  exit  and 
entrance,  which,  in  case  of  panic,  constitutes 
two  exits  communicating  direct  with  the 
streets,  and  shut  off  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  theatre.  The  grand  principle  of  the 
scheme  is  the  bringing  down  of  the  audience  (so 
to  speak)  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  highest  point  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
audience  at  Exeter  is  only  about  S  ft.  from  the 
ground.  This  is  arrived  at  by  sinking  the  pit 
below  ground  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
auditorium  so  as  to  accommodate  the  old  gallery 
people  on  the  same  level  as  the  pit ;  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  seen,  necessitates  only  one  grand 
circle,  on  which  are  located  both  the  dress  circle 
and  upper  circle  audience. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  architects  that  in  realising 
this  new  order  of  things  at  Exeter,  there  is  not 
a  point  in  the  theatre  from  which  the  stage 
cannot  be  well  seen  and  from  which  the  actors’ 
voices  cannot  be  comfortably  and  easily  heard. 

The  construction  of  the  theatre  is  on  the 
noncombustible  system  which  has  been  adopted 
in  several  recent  theatres.  As  in  these,  the 


proscenium  wall  has  no  opening  in  it  but  the 
stage  opening,  and  this  is  closed  in  ten  seconds 
by  the  fireproof  curtain  which  passes  through 
the  stage,  and  closes  on  the  solid  brick  wall 
underneath.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  quench  a 
fire  on  the  stage,  all  smoke  and  heat  will  ascend 
to  the  huge  funnel  in  the  roof,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete,  with  glass  louvres  and  roof ; 
these  would  be  instantly  broken  with  the  heat, 
and  the  fly-men  would  escape  by  their  outside 
staircases;  the  door  to  the  artistes’ department 
would  close  out  the  stage,  and  the  occupants  of 
this  part  of  the  theatre  have  two  escape  stair¬ 
cases  direct  into  the  street.  Every  staircase  is 
fireproof,  with  treads  12  in.  wide,  and  risers 
6^  in.  in  height,  and  all  passages  or  lobbies 
where  the  human  foot  has  to  be  planted  when 
escaping  are  absolutely  unburnable.  The  pit- 
floor  and  the  grand  circus  are  of  tirancrete,  and 
are  directly  connected  with  the  exit  stairs,  which 
are  of  concrete. 

Externally,  the  original  character  of  the  old 
elevations  has  been  considerably  changed,  and 
an  escape  portico  has  been  added  to  the  angle 
of  the  building  formed  by  the  junction  of  Long- 
brooke-street  and  New  North-road. 

The  building  will  seat  900  persons.  Saloons 
and  retiring-rooms  are  attached  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  public  has  been  everywhere  considered. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING 
SCAFFOLDING.* 

The  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  placing  before  you  is  scaffolding,  and 
although  scaffolding  is  neither  food  nor  physic, 
yet,  as  it  contributes  to  the  preservation  or  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  limb,  it  has  something  to  do 
with  Sanitary  science. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  to  no  other 
building  appliance  is  attached  such  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Scaffolding  should  be  safe,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  and  suitable  for  the  particular 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  yet,  strangely, 
no  appliance,  among  a  large  class  of  builders, 

*  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Beck,  read  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  held  at  Worcester,  and  referred 
to  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  28,  p.  2 H. 


receives  so  little  attention,  the  common  method 
being  a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  placing  to¬ 
gether  anything  to  hand,  and  using  it  as  scaffold¬ 
ing.  Accidents  frequently  arise  from  such  im¬ 
proper  constructions,  the  not  unfrequent  reports 
of  which  in  the  newspapers  impressed  me,  and 
induced  me  to  construct  a  cheap  safety  scaffold¬ 
ing  that  would  not  only  be  a  protection  to  life 
and  limb,  but  would  also  effect  a  saving  in  wear, 
tear,  and  maintenance.  Pursuing  this  idea  to  a 
practical  issue  has  resulted  in  an  invention 
which,  carried  through  many  modifications,  and, 
with  the  valuable  assistance  and  advice  of  some 
of  the  largest  builders  and  most  practical  men 
in  this  district,  I  now  believe  to  be  in  principle 
practically  perfect. 

In  dealing  with  this  invention  I  have  kept 
before  me : — 

First.  To  make  a  structure  safe,  adjustable, 
portable,  and  in  itself  independent.  Second. 
To  construct  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  uses.  Third.  That  the  cost  of  its 
production  and  maintenance  should  be  mode¬ 
rate,  and  if  possible  relatively  cheaper  than 
good  ordinary  scaffolding. 

For  scaffolding  I  use  vertical  poles,  advan¬ 
tageously  of  square  wood,  having  holes  or  slots 
formed  therein  at  equal  distances  apart.  These 
holes  or  slots  serve  to  regulate  the  height  of 
each  tier  or  platform.  Each  pole  is  fitted  at 
one  end  with  a  metal  socket  or  shoe,  into  which 
another  pole  is  inserted  to  increase  the  height 
of  the  standards  or  poles  supporting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  scaffolding.  I  provide,  also, 
horizontal  putlogs  (square  by  preference), 
fitted  at  each  end  with  metal  brackets,  having 
holes  or  slots  formed  therein  to  correspond  with 
and  fit  over  the  pole  holes,  to  which  they  are 
secured  by  screws  or  bolts.  Square  section 
ledgers,  fitted  at  each  end  with  metal  brackets, 
similar  to  those  on  the  putlogs,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  ears  to  each,  and  with  a 
swivel  plate  at  the  head  of  the  bracket,  to  use 
when  required  to  secure  returned  scaffolding. 

All  holes  in  the  structure  correspond,  so  that 
all  pins  or  bolts  used  to  connect  the  parts  are 
interchangeable. 

To  effect  a  return  portion  of  scaffolding,  one 
hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  each  ledger  to 
correspond  with  and  fit  the  hole  in  the  swivel- 
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plate  before  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
bracket.  Other  holes  are  made  in  the  ledgers 
adapted  to  fit  swivel  angel  plates,  secured  by 
screws  or  bolts. 

An  adjustable  ladder  in  short  lengths  fitted 
with  sockets  to  lengthen  it  out  as  required  by 
the  height  of  the  scaffolding,  is  also  applied. 
The  ladder,  or  sections  thereof,  is  secured  to  the 
putlogs  or  ledgers  with  metal  clips. 

The  putlogs  or  ledgers  can  be  used  at  conve¬ 
nient  heights  on  any  or  every  tier,  to  guard 
workmen  from  falling  off  the  platform  or 
stages. 

The  ladder  can  be  used  inside  the  scaffolding 
when  the  whole  is  self  contained.  The  scaffold 
may  be  either  single  or  double,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid.  It  has  also  a  further  adjustment, 
so  that,  when  extra  bearing  power  is  required  at 
a  given  point,  the  interchangeable  parts  will 
discharge  this  service,  and  this,  joined  with  its 
capacity  of  standing  firmly  and  independently 
of  the  building,  renders  it  specially  adapted  for 
the  erection  of  stone-faced  buildings,  church 
spires,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  very  suitable  for 
large  interiors,  its  short  length  poles  enabling 
workmen  to  take  it  easily  in  and  out  of  small 
or  cramped  openings. 

It  is  applicable  also  for  the  construction  of 
shedding,  shopping  platforms,  or  fixtures, 
movable  buildings,  colonial  houses,  or  the  like. 

It  can  be  stowed  away  into  limited  space, 
or  even  into  itself,  thus  forming  its  own  storage 
shed. 

No  skilled  labour  is  required  for  its  erection 
or  removal ;  ordinary  intelligence  can  perform 
the  operation. 

Its  wear,  tear,  and  maintenance  would  com¬ 
pare  very  favourably  with  the  present  mode. 
Rope,  a  costly  item,  which  soon  decays,  and 
being  of  marketable  value  is  liable  to  be  stolen 
(which  applies  also  to  chains),  is  not  used  in 
this  scaffold. 

Cost  of  production  can  at  present  be  only 
approximately  arrived  at.  From  information 
obtained  from  a  reliable  firm  in  the  timber 
trade,  I  learn  that  suitable  timber  ready  for 
use  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than, 
good  poles.  The  ironwork  can  be  made  in 
malleable  cast  steel  (annealed)  very  cheaply, 
and,  considering  the  matter  all  round,  includ¬ 
ing  wear  and  tear,  it  may  be  estimated  at  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  present  scafEolding  when 
properly  erected. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON 
ITS  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  fo 
London,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Lobb  put  th 
following  question  to  the  Chairman  of  th 
Finance  Committee  (Sir  R.  Temple) 

“  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  thirteen  builders  (as  per  lit 
supplied)  have  received,  for  contracts  carried  out  by  then 
the  followng  amounts  respectively : — 

£259,360  16  6  £89,183  2  8  £128,186  19  6 

116,349  7  1  313,620  1  2  137,831  14  10 

120,122  11  6  98,689  10  4  228,106  1  9 

72,979  6  8  192,910  15  0  325,796  9  10 

69,890  11  8 

Making  a  total  of  2,163,3451.  6s.  6d.” 

Sir  R.  Temple  said,  in  reply,  the  figures  wer 
quite  correct,  and  he  could  only  answer  in  th 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Lobb  asked  Mr.  Helby  : — 

“Whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  grave  irregularities  hav 
taken  place,  and  that  mferi-r  materials  have  been  used  i; 
the  construction  of  the  schools  by  some  of  the  firms  win 
have  received  upwards  of  2,000,0001.  sterling  in  payment  o 
their  contracts.”  e  J 

Mr.  Helby  said :  Grave  irregularities  havi 
taken  place,  and  inferior  materials  have  beei 
used  in  the  construction  of  some  schools,  ant 
indications  of  these  things  are  frequenth 
brought  before  the  Works  Committee.  As  ti 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  have  nt 
specific  information. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  21s 
mst.,  the  Works  Committee  reported  a 
follows : — 

.  “  The  Committee  have  had  under  considera 
tion  the  following  report  of  the  Superior  Office 
for  Repairs,  dated  November  8, 1889,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  Salter’s-hill  School,  West  Norwooi 
(West  Lambeth,  AW)  : — 

C‘°rk  ofMWo,rkc9  hav>nS  reported  serious  cracks  an 
settlements  in  the  lofty  gable  wails  of  the  new  portion  c 

S*innh22i  V"  Ar?h.,tect  and  myself  made  an  exami 

nation,  and  deemed  it.  necessary  to  take  prompt  measure 

?ronndrhamihetaaSeanil  preIent  {mther  mischief  “  h 
?L°“ih.a;  bee"  °P®ned>  and  the  foundations  exposec 
Immediately  under  the  concrete  foundation  a  6-in  drain 
f0“nd  running  alone  the  whole  length  of  the  wall 
this  has  given  way  under  the  weight  of  the  wall  •  some  o 
the  pipes  are  broken  and  the  drain  is  choked  •  ’the  wate 
has  consequently  been  soaking  into  the  clay  upon  whic 


the  wall  stands ;  this,  together  with  the  roots  of  an  old 
tree  which  were  left  in  the  ground,  has  caused  the  wall  to 
give  way.  I  append  an  explanatory  sketch. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  shore  up  this  wall,  and  underpin 
same  with  Portland  cement  concrete  down  to  a  good 
foundation. 

The  old  drain  will  have  to  be  diverted. 

An  estimate  cannot  be  formed  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  cost  of  this  work,  but  approximately  I 
should  say  about  501/ 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  with  the  view  to 
rendering  the  building  secure,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  making  further  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  school  was  erected, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  to  be 
attached  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  who  super¬ 
vised  the  enlargement  of  the  school.” 


The  Committee  also  recommend — “  That  the 
Committee  be  authorised  to  incur  the  requisite 
expenditure  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  works 
to  the  Salter’s-hill  School,  West  Norwood  (West 
Lambeth  AW),  in  order  to  render  the  building 
safe.” 

“  The  Committee  have  also  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  report  of  the  Superior 
Officer  for  Repairs,  dated  November  5,  1889, 
with  reference  to  the  Woodland-road  School, 
Upper  Norwood  (West  Lambeth  AY) : — 


As  requested.  I  have  this  day  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  buildings,  which  were  erected  about  three 
years  since.  The  follow'ng  is  my  report: — 

Brickwork. — The  whole  of  the  brickwork  throughout  the 
chool,.  including  the  boundsry-walls  and  schoolkeeper’s 
ouse,  is  built  with  mortar  of  the  worst  description.  It 
has  no  binding  or  adhesive  properties  and  no  grit.  There 
is  evidence  that  a  large  amount  of  half-burnt  clay  was 
used  in  the  place  of  sand,  and  there  are  many  hollow 
joints  in  the  walls.  The  mortar,  on  being  disturbed, 
crumbles  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
adhere  to  the  bricks  This  is  a  serious  matter,  as  any 
disturbance  of  the  clay  upon  which  the  buildings  are 
—acted  may  produce  serious  results. 

Rain  penetrates  the  walls  of  the  schoolkeeper’s  house. 
An  unfinished  chimney-stack  and  a  coped  wall  on  the 
school  roof  must  be  rebuilt  ■  the  mortar  has  washed  out 
and  the  bricks  are  loose. 

The  boundary-walls  and  chimney-stacks  need  repointing 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  the  repointing  of 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  will  socn  be  necessary. 

I  have  taken  -amples  of  the  mortar  from  various  parts  of 
the  building  and  have  them  in  my  room. 

Portland  Stone.-  Some  of  the  external  stone  is  of  the 
most  inferior  description,  and  contains  shakes  and  sand- 
holes,  fractures  and  broken  edges,  and  is  from  the  outside 
beds  of  the  quarry  The  rule  of  se'tingthe  stones  upon 
their  natural  beds  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Want 
of  skill  is  shown  in  setting  out  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
workmanship. 

The  following  stones  should  be  taken  out  at  once  and 
eplaced  with  others  of  the  proper  description  : — 

Four  sills  to  large  windows. 

Four  jamb-stones  at  infants’  entrance  to  building. 

Tw'i  curb-stones  under  railing  in  infants'  playground. 

All  curb-stones  under  railing  along  Qeorge-street. 

The  stone  jambs  of  children's  i  ntranoesin  the  boundary 
walls  appear  to  be  without  dowels.  Some  of  the  stones 
have  moved  upon  their  beds,  and  several  inferior  stones 
require  renewing. 

Most  of  the  stones  are  of  large  scantling. 

Two  new  wood  fills  are  neces-ary  to  windows  overlooking 
infants’  plavground.  One  is  broken,  the  other  is  warped. 
Roof*. — The  valley  tiles  lit  badly. 

The  large  zinc  flat  over  the  infants’ cloakroom  has  sagged 
the  centre  and  ai  ound  the  skylights,  and  holds  pools  of 
water.  This  will  have  to  be  taken  up  and  reconstructed. 

School  keeper’s  House. —  Owing  to  the  damp  course  being 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tnr-paving,  damp  rises 
in  the  walls.  There  are  only  two  small  air-bricks  for  ven¬ 
tilating  the  space  under  boardec  floors,  and  these  are 
half  buried  in  the  tar-paving  There  is  no  concrete  under 
the  boarded  floorp  to  cover  the  wet  clay. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  wet-rot  has  set  in ;  there  are 
already  some  holes  through  the  boarded  floors.  These 
floors  will  have  to  be  taken  up,  6  in.  of  concrete  laid  over 
the  clay,  additional  air-bricks  inserted  in  the  walls,  and 
partly  new  floors  provided. 

The  setting  coat  of  pla«ter  is  falling  from  the  walls 
throughout  the  house,  partly  on  account  of  the  damp,  but 
principally  on  account  of  the  undercoat  not  being  pro¬ 
perly  ‘scored”  or  keyed.  The  wall-paper  is  kan»iog 
from  the  walls  in  several  places,  and  there  are  numerous 
cracks  m  the  plaster.’ 


Into  this  case  also,  the  Committee  are  making 
further  inquiries ;  and  as  four  years  have  not 
expired  since  the  completion  of  this  school,  they 
propose  to  call  upon  the  contractors  to  make 
good  the  defects  at  their  own  expense. 

They  further  have  to  report  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  propose  to  call  upon  the  contractors  for 
the  Woodland-road  School,  Upper  Norwood 
(West  Lambeth  A.Y.),  to  make  good  the  defects 
in  the  building.” 


Mr.  Helby  having  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations, 

Mr.  Lobb  said  these  reports  of  the  Superior 
Officer  for  Repairs  were  but  a  sample  of  what 
had  been  going  on  up  to  a  recent  date  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Works  Department. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  on  Saturday 
last  entertained  nearly  eighty  of  the  em/ployes 
of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  been  engaged  on  works  at  Sandy. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society! 
held  their  usual  dinner  on  Monday  night  at  the: 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds.  The  President  (Mr. 
Henry  Perkin)  occupied  the  chair,  and  therei 
were  about  seventy  gentlemen  present,  in-: 
eluding  the  following  guests  : — Mr.  W.  L.  Jack- 
son,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  y 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  President  of  the  Bradford 
Society  of  Architects ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Presi-: 
dent  of  the  Fine  Arts  Club ;  Colonel  Harding,: 
chairman  of  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  Committee  ;i 
Mr.  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  chairman  of  the  Leeds  l 
School  Board;  Mr.  F.  Suddards,  Art  Master,! 
Yorkshire  College  ;  Professor  Ransome  and  Pro-: 
fessor  McGill,  Yorkshire  College;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Arnold  Foster,  Mr.  Leonard  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  W. ' 
Oxley,  Mr.  Talbot  Baines,  Mr.  W.  H.  Herbert  • 
Martin,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Bradford,  and  others.  Mr.  i 

E.  F,  H.  Wigfall,  United  States  Consul,  gave-i 
the  toast  of  “  The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi-  i 
tectural  Society.”  The  President,  having  re~: 
turned  thanks,  said  that  on  entering  upon  the  s 
second  session  of  his  term,  he  hoped  during  the  < 
period  remaining  to  do  his  best  to  increase  the  i 
membership  of  the  Society,  both  as  regarded*: 
practising  members  and  also  honorary  members.  ■ 
Hitherto  they  had  had  from  the  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  ungrudged  support,  for  which  they  were  t 
very  grateful ;  but  they  looked  for  a  further  : 
extension  of  that  membership  in  order  that  they  * 
might  eventually  form  a  Board  of  architects  and  : 
laymen  powerful  enough  to  bring  influence  tc-: 
bear  in  the  direction  of  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  Some  such  power  was  sadly  * 
needed  in  all  their  large  towns,  where  handsome  e 
buildings  were  often  erected  without  regard  tc- : 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  suitability  5 
of  site  and  effect  as  regarded  surroundings,  i 
During  the  last  year  they  had  increased  th&E 
membership  of  architects  in  practice  in : 
neighbouring  towns,  and  they  hoped  for  1 
further  assistance  of  this  kind.  Local  societies-  s 
were  being  allied  to  the  central  body,  the  e 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  order  1 
to  bring  about  those  various  reforms  which  the  e 
experience  of  many  years  had  shown  to  be  need-  ■ 
ful  in  the  profession.  And  from  an  improved  3 
and  well-regulated  practice  the  public  would  ' 
derive  benefit.  In  his  opening  address  last  t 
session  he  pointed  out  the  great  need  of  a  1 
diploma  to  practice.  The  remarks  which  he  s 
then  made  on  the  question  were  somewhat  t 
adversely  criticised  in  the  architectural  press  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  his  exact  intention  was  not  t 
clearly  understood.  At  that  time  they  did  not  t 
propose  to  join  the  Institute,  because  its  pro-  ■ 
gramme  was  not  sufficiently  advanced.  During  - 
the  year,  however,  steps  had  been  taken  which  1 
met  their  wishes.  In  the  new  Charter  was-  a 
incorporated  an  efficient  scheme  of  registration „  , 
and  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  now  decided  1 
to  support  the  Institute.  Registration  was  to-  ) 
be  effected  by  progressive  examinations,  three  2 
in  number.  Diplomas  or  certificates  would  be  5 
granted  to  all  passed  candidates  in  the  various-  = 
examinations. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — At  the  e 

annual  dinner  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  e 
Queen’s  Hotel,  the  following  guests  were  pre¬ 
sent : — The  Mayor  of  Manchester;  Mr.  A.  . 
Waterhouse,  R.A ,  President  of  the  Royal  Insti-  ■ 
tute  of  British  Architects ;  Sir  Charles  Halle,  • 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woodhouse,  President  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Architectural  Association ;  and  Mr.  :. 
J.  H.  P.  Leresche,  J  P.,  Hon.  Legal  Adviser  to  c 
the  Society.  The  members  of  the  Council  i 
elected  for  the  year  1890  are: — President,  Mr,  - 
R.  K.  Freeman,  F.R.I.B. A. ;  Vice-President,  t 
Mr.  J.  Medland  Taylor,  with  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  3 

F. R.I.B. A.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Royle,  F.R.I.B.A., . 
Mr.  T.  Worthington,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Murga-  1 
troyd,  F.R.I.B. A.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Elgood,  1 
A.R.I.B.A. ;  and  Mr.  John  Ely,  F.R.T.B.A.,  and  ( 
Mr.  Paul  Ogden,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Secretaries. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Harry  II.  Newton,  F.R.I.B. A. — The  late 
Mr.  Harry  Robert  Newton,  who  was  elected  an  : 
Associate  in  1853  and  a  Fellow  in  1860,  and  1 
whose  death  occurred  suddenly  in  Bedford-  1 
street,  Strand,  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  the  son  of  ) 
Sir  William  John  Newton,  the  miniature-painter,  1 
and  the  grandson  of  James  Newton,  engraver.  1 
He  is  described  in  the  Times  of  the  20th  inst.  ;! 
as  being  also  a  collateral  descendant  of  Sir  i 
Isauc  Newton.  Mr.  H.  R.  Newton  was  un- 1 
donbtedly  eccentric,  and  a  short  time  before  his  i 
death  caused  some  books  and  papers  of  family  1 
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tion  is  diminishing,  bat  the  reverse.  Hence  I 
spoke  of  being  puzzled.  Nor  do  I  feel  that 
turning  to  the  statistics  of  the  Salford  Museum 
and  Art  Galleries  (1850-87),  or  those  of  the 
Liverpool  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool 
(Autumn  Exhibitions,  1871-87),  serves  to  solve 
the  problem  completely.  Certainly,  in  both 
cases,  the  figures  show  the  same  tendency  as 
those  of  the  southern  galleries  (and  I  might 
add  the  Guildhall  Library),  but  for  this  there 
may,  of  course,  be  good  local  reasons. 

These  matters,  I  must  confess,  seem  to  me 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  new  Art  Association 
to  seriously  grapple  with,  more  especially  as 
the  facts  would  appear  to  have  been  hardly 
noticed.  Indeed,  the  statements  that  are  some¬ 
times  made  on  these  points  are  quite  mislead¬ 
ing,  notably  those  in  Greenwood’s  “Museums 
and  Art  Galleries”  or  Mrs.  Besant’s  sketch  of 
“Modern  Socialism.”  Should  investigation 
prove  that  a  series  of  branches  is  better  than  a 
central  institution  the  equanimity  of  architects 
and  builders  would,  I  apprehend,  not  be  greatly 
disturbed.  Percentage. 


REGISTRATION  OF  FITTERS. 

Sir, — As  sanitarians  find  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health  that  plumbers  should  be 
registered  as  a  security  against  bad  workmanship, 
I,  as  a  fitter,  consider  that,  for  the  same  reason 
also,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  that  all 
gas  and  hot-water  fitters  should  be  registered  or  not, 
according  to  ability. 

The  danger  arising  from  incompetent  fitters’  work 
is  constantly  brought  before  us  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  explosions,  not  to  speak  of  the  many 
persons  partially  poisoned  by  slight  leaks  of  gas  all 
over  the, house, — an  inconvenience  which  has  to  be 
paid  for  in  more  ways  than  one. 

This  subject  is  well  worth  consideration.  Gas  has 
a  long  life  before  it,  notwithstanding  the  electric 
light,  and  hot-water  and  boiler-fitting  is  illimitable. 
As  one  who  was  bound  apprentice  and  really  learnt 
my  trade,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  something 
-done.  J.  R. 


VENTILATION  OF  STREET  SEWERS. 

Sir, — There  are  various  ways  of  ventilating  the 
•street  sewers  being  promulgated  just  now,  and 
which  involve  continuous  attention  and  expense, 
that  I  beg  to  condemn,  and  especially  if  those 
styles  are  intended  for  goneral  use.  One  style 
recommended  is  the  burning  of  gas  in  specially- 
constructed  street  lamps,  so  that  the  lamp  might 
act  as  an  outlet  ventilator  or  air-pipe  for  the  sewer, 
the  sewage-gas  or  air  from  the  sewer  having  to  pass 
through  or  near  the  gas-flame  so  as  to  be  burnt. 
Now,  to  be  of  any  real  value  this  would  need  a  very 
large  amount  of  gas  to  be  continuously  used,  and  I 
•do  not  think  this  expense  is  necessary.  I  remember 
seeing  a  street  lamp  used  in  the  way  spoken  of  near 
a  range  of  buildings  where  complaints  of  bad  air 
from  the  sewer  occurred ;  but  an  old  horse-shoe  hung 
on  the  lamp  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  as 
much  good.  What  I  understand  was  really  needed 
in  this  case  was  the  leaking  drains,  &c.,  repaired, 
•and  disconnecting  traps  put'on  between  the  houses 
and  the  sewer. 

When  the  fire  of  an  asphalte  boiler  is  lighted  on 
the  street,  the  smoke  from  it  at  this  low  level  is  a 
-nuisance.  We  put  up  with  it  because  it  is  only 
temporary  ;  but,  were  in  continuous,  the  chimney 
•would  have  to  be  raised  above  the  neighbouring 
houses.  So  with  the  ventilating  outlets  of  street 
•sewers.  Let  them  be  raised  up  by  means  of  proper 
-pipes  to  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  fixed 
exhaust  ventilators  on  them,  and  then  the  sewer 
gases  would  get  exit  continuously,  and  cause  no 
annoyance,  while  they  would  be  freely  disinfected 
by  the  sulphur  in  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  and 
be  also  blown  away  high  up  in  the  air. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  all  nonsense  to  speak  of 
-the  sewer  air  being  “  forced  ”  into  our  houses.  It  is 
generally  sucked  in,  especially  if  the  house  is  inha¬ 
bited  and  the  drains  bad,  and  not  properly  trapped. 

1  am  not  aware  of  the  air  in  the  sewers  having 
sufficient  pressure  to  force  properly  set  traps.  No 
such  pressure  can  occur,  if  the  sewers  are  at  all 
■ventilated,  to  speak  of.  In  the  case  of  a  tidal 
sewer,  special  attention  may  have  to  be  given  to  the 
“ventilation. 

Another  cure  for  sewer  gases  is  to  be  putting 
•chemicals  continually  into  the  sewers,  but  this  also 
means  never-ending  expense  and  attention,  and  the 
recommendation  is  made  in  entire  oblivion  of  the 
fact  that  upon  proper  application  to  the  atmosphere, 
•the  wind,  and  it  will  give  a  continuous  supply  of 
oxygen  for  nothing.  Properly  constructed  and 
-ventilated  sewers  do  not  need  chemical  disinfec¬ 
tants  continually  any  more  than  healthy  men  need 
medicines  daily.  Gully  gratings  at  the  edge  of 
-  pavements  should  be  trapped,  and  where  the  sewer 
gratings  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  do  not  give 
satisfaction,  then  use  the  high-level  pipes  coated 
cnside  so  as  not  to  rust  up.  W.  P.  Buchan. 
Glasgow. 


PROPOSED  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  FOR  SUNDERLAND. 

Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  architectural  students  held 
here  to-night,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  association 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  architecture. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  any  other  such 
association.  Geo.  T.  Brown. 

35,  West  Sunniside,  Sunderland,  Nov.  27. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridgerule.  —  The  tower  of  St.  Bridget’s 
Church,  Bridgerule,  Devon,  which  was  struck 
by  lightning  last  November,  has  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Prower,  of  Week  St.  Mary,  from  specifi¬ 
cations  of  Mr.  J.  Hine,  architect  (of  the  firm  of 
Hine  Sc  Odgers,  Plymouth). 

Darlington. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  chancel  of 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Darlington,  was  dedicated 
and  opened.  The  additions  to  the  church, 
which  provide  accommodation  for  ninety  more 
seats,  consist  of  a  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
commodious  vestry,  erected  in  a  solid  and  severe 
type  of  Early  English.  The  walls,  which  are  of 
great  thickness,  are  faced  externally  with  Tow 
Law  blockers  and  Dunhouse  dressed  stone. 
Internally,  to  a  considerable  height,  the  walls 
are  lined  with  a  moulded  panelled  dado,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  moulded  and  embattled  capping. 
Above  this  dado  and  up  to  the  ceiling  cornice 
the  walls  are  plastered,  finished  “  rough  ” — the 
plastering  being  broken  at  intervals  by  internal 
stone  dressings  of  windows  and  arches.  The 
ceiling  is  a  lofty  one,  of  woodwork,  seven  sided 
and  formed  into  panels  by  moulded  longitudinal 
and  transverse  ribs,  the  whole  springing  from 
a  handsome,  well  moulded,  carved,  and  em¬ 
battled  cornice.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by 
two  north  windows  of  two  lights  and  a  large 
five-light  east  window,  formed  both  on  inside 
and  outside  in  dressed  stonework,  and  cased 
with  rolled  cathedral  glass.  The  chancel  seat¬ 
ing  and  reading-desks  (both  of  which  are 
moulded  and  carved),  and  all  internal 
woodwork,  is  of  pitch-pine  and  “dull”1 
polished.  The  floors  are  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles  and  Yorkshire  stone  on  concrete  founda¬ 
tions.  Artificial  lighting  is  by  brass  pendants, 
made  by  Messrs.  W.  Russell  &  Son.  Inlet  and 
outlet  ventilators  are  provided.  The  stonework 
has  been  carefully  done  by  Mr.  S.  Allanson, 
Darlington,  and  the  woodwork  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Franks,  the  other  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Wharton  Sc  Son  for  slating,  Messrs.  W.  Russell 
Sc  Son  for  plumbing,  and  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe  for 
painter’s  work.  The  additions  have  been  made 
from  the  designs  of,  and  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of,  Messrs.  Clark 
Sc  Moscrop,  architects,  Darlington. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Highgate. — The  new  Church  of  the  Passionists, 
Highgate-hill,  was  dedicated  on  the  21st  inst. 
The  church  replaces  one  which  was  built  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on 
May  24,  1888,  by  Bishop  Hedley,  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Newport  and  Menevia.  To  speak  of 
the  structure  itself,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  is  the 
only  memorial  church  of  the  Sacerdotal  J ubilee 
of  Leo.  XIII.,  erected  in  England  by  his  special 
permission.  According  to  the  Dailg  Chronicle, 
the  design  is  Romanesque,  freely  treated  to 
harmonise  with  the  old  “  Retreat,”  so  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned.  The  interior,  including 
ceiling  and  dome,  which  latter  surmounts  the 
whole  sanctuary,  and  the  panels  to  the  walls, 
have  been  elaborately  finished  with  colour 
decorations  and  paintings,  executed  by  Mr. 
N.  H.  J.  Westlake.  The  new  church  provides 
seating  accommodation  for  about  1,000  persons 
in  the  nave  and  Lady-chapel,  the  latter  seating 
about  100  people.  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
there  is  a  processional  aisle,  about  6  ft.  wide, 
the  Lady-chapel  being  divided  from  the  north 
aisle  by  an  arcade  of  six  bays,  equal  to  three 
of  the  bays  of  the  nave.  The  total  internal 
length  of  the  church  is  146  ft.,  and  the  width, 
including  aisles,  about  55  ft.  The  panelled 
ceiling,  which  is  of  elaborate  design,  is  53  ft. 
high,  from  the  floor  to  the  internal  apex.  The 
tower  over  the  baptistery  is  carried  to  a  height 
of  100  ft.,  and  the  dome,  140  ft.  high,  is  con¬ 
structed  of  steel.  The  tower,  dome,  and  cupola 
are  covered  with  copper,  and  form  a  con¬ 


spicuous  feature  from  all  parts  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood.  The  altars  are  at 
present  only  temporary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop 
Michael,  the  principal  patron  of  the  order, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Michael  Watts  Russell, 
in  memory  of  his  father.  This  altar  was 
recently  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  high  altar  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  over  it,  for  the  present,  is  fixed  a 
painting  of  the  death  of  St.  Joseph,  by  M. 
Laby.  There  are  six  other  chapels  ;  the  Epistle 
side  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the 
Gospel  side  to  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  founder 
of  the  Passionist  order.  Six  exit  doors  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  sacristies  are  commodious.  The 
organ -gallery  over  the  porches  is  38  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  but  what 
is  unique  in  the  erection  of  this  edifice 
is  the  fact  that  no  general  contractor 
has  been  employed,  the  work  having  been, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  carried 
out  by  Brother  Alphonsus,  who  has  given  the 
most  devoted  attention  to  it,  with  the  very 
successful  result  that  the  cost  has  been  less 
than  17.000Z.,  whereas  under  the  ordinary  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  the  expenditure,  it  is  stated, 
would  have  been  over  20.000L  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  lay  brothers  worked 
hard  at  their  respective  trades  during  the 
erection,  and  thus  saved  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  very  beautiful  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  So 
much  for  a  brief  description  of  the  building. 
The  wood  block  flooring  has  been  executed  by 
the  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Company,  Limited. 

Warcham. — The  new  R.C.  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Wareham,  Dorset,  will  be  opened  on 
the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Albert  Vicars  is  the 
architect. 


©j n  Siufrmt's  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XXII. 

TOWN  SUPPLY. 

a  HE  sources  of  the  supplies  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow  have  inci¬ 
dentally  been  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  our  observations  on  quality,  gathering- 
grounds,  &c. ;  and  the  history  of  the  alimentation 
to  these  cities  is  well-known  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  literature  of  the  day.  There¬ 
fore,  we  need  only  remind  the  student  of  a  few 
leading  particulars  concerning  this  portion  of 
the  subject.  The  supply  of  Liverpool  from  the 
old  gathering-ground  of  Rimington  having  in 
dry  seasons  proved  inadequate,  both  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  re¬ 
quisite  amount  of  compensation  water,  engineers 
found  another  though  distant  source  of  supply 
in  capturing  the  upper  waters  of  the  Vyrnwy 
in  North  Wales,  by  erecting  an  embankment, 
and  creating  a  vast  artificial  lake  or  reservoir 
behind  it,  from  which,  on  completion  of  the 
works,  the  city  will  be  served.  Manchester, 
from  almost  the  same  causes,  obtained  another 
source  of  supply  from  Lake  Thirlmere,  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr. 
Bateman’s  work  on  the  “  Manchester  Water¬ 
works.”  Glasgow  has  for  many  years  been 
supplied  from  Loch  Katrine,  and,  although  at 
first  it  was  feared  that  the  softness  of  the  water 
would  be  slightly  detrimental  to  health,  because 
of  its  known  readiness  to  attack  lead,  thus 
producing  lead-poisoning,  &c.,  experience  has 
shown  that  these  apprehensions  were  prac¬ 
tically  groundless.  Tbe  quality  of  the  water  • 
supplied  to  this  city  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  water-supply  of  Edin-  ■ 
burgh .  The  first  scheme  of  any  note  embodying  ; 
the  alimentation  of  this  city  was  brought  for-  • 
ward  in  1621,  when  ar  Act  was  passed  by  the  ; 
Scottish  Parliament,  for  the  introduction  of  f 
water  from  Comiston  springs,  which  rise  about  t 
three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital ;  but  t 
sixty  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  s 
source  was  actually  utilised.  Prior  to  this,  the  £ 
inhabitants  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  c 
wells  for  their  wants.  The  Comiston  springs  s 
yielded  something  like  135,000  gallons  per  day,  ’ 
and,  this  being  found  insufficient,  other  springs 
near  the  same  source  were  brought  into  re-  : 
quisition.  These  additions  were  finished  in  ) 
1720,  and  nothing  more  was  done  until  1765,  l 
when,  after  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  con-  0 
siderably  from  scarcity  of  water,  the  scheme  was  3 
further  extended  to  include  other  springs  and  i 
I  streams  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pentland  Hills  - 
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and  from  Bonaly,  six  miles  south-west  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1811,  Telford  reported  that  a  better 
supply  could  be  obtained  from  certain  springs 
on  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Pentlands, 
and  after  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  re¬ 
port  of  that  eminent  engineer  was  acted  upon, 
and  in  1822  water,  amounting  to  about  2,700,000 
gallons  per  day,  was  introduced  into  the  city 
from  the  Crawley  spring  and  part  of  the  Logan 
burn  in  Glencorse  valley.  The  water  running 
into  Glencorse,  being  largely  drained  from  high 
hills  covered  with  short  grass,  is  naturally  free 
from  peat.  The  ground  in  the  upper  reaches, 
however,  is  mossy,  and  the  water  impounded  at 
Loganlea  is  sometimes  affected.  The  subse¬ 
quent  additions  to  the  general  supply  were  for 
many  years  derived  solely  from  various  parts  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
briefly  explain  the  broad  hydrogeological 
features  of  that  region. 

These  hills  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  city, 
having  a  general  trend  in  the  same  direction,  and 
are  about  sixteen  miles  in  length  and  five  miles 
in  width,  their  highest  summits  varying  from 
1,000  ft.  to  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
ground  out  of  which  they  spring  is  itself  con¬ 
siderably  elevated,  and  has  a  useful  slope  to¬ 
wards  the  north-east.  The  configuration  of  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hills  does  not  permit  of 
a  gathering-ground  scheme  being  conveniently 
adopted  for  the  city,  and  if  this  were  not  so, 
the  greater  quantity  of  water  derived  would  be 
so  highly  impregnated  with  peaty  matter  that 
it  could  not  be  used.  Nearly  all  the  water  of 
the  great  extension  works  (presently  to  be 
described)  on  the  Pentlands  is  obtained  from 
springs,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  large  storage  reservoirs  are  thereby 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Geologically,  highly-inclined  Silurian  rocks 
are  found  at  the  base,  and  these  are  covered  by 
coarse  conglomerates,  grits  and  sandstone,  and 
by  felstones  and  volcanic  ash  of  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone  age.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  these  old  rocks  form 
a  rough  anticlinal*  axis,  with  carboniferous 
strata  folded  over  it.  As  a  result  of  this  dis¬ 
turbance,  the  whole  is  very  much  fractured  and 
dislocated,  a  large  number  of  important  parallel 
faults  being  produced ;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Leslie,  M.Inst.C.E  ,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  the 
“Edinburgh  Waterworks,” showsf  that  “  it  is  to 
the  existence  of  these  faults  that  most  of  the 
copious  yield  of  spring-water,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  from  this  source,  is  due.” 
An  enormous  fault,  running  along  the  south¬ 
east  flank  of  the  Pentlands,  which  brings  the 
carboniferous  against  the  felstone,  produces 
large  numbers  of  springs  throughout  its  length. 
The  same  authority  says  that  “  some  of  them, — 
namely,  the  Crawley  springs,  form  part  of  the 
supply  of  Edinburgh,  whilst  many  others  are 
utilised  for  the  supply  of  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  or  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  paper  manufactories  on  the  North  Esk  river, 

into  which  they  naturally  drain . The 

springs,  with  the  exception  of  those  rising  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Blackhill,  are  remarkably 
steady.” 

The  previously  existing  works  having  proved 
inadequate,  in  1843  an  Act  was  obtained  for 
augmenting  the  supply  from  the  Bavelaw, 
Listonshiels,  and  Black  springs,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Pentlands.  These  were  completed 
in  1848,  and  yielded  about  2,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  In  1847  powers  were  also  obtained  to  con¬ 
struct  four  other  reservoirs  and  to  enlarge  the 
old  one  in  Glencorse,  but,  as  the  demand 
increased,  all  these  were  found  insufficient.  In 
1859  the  Colzium  springs,  and  in  1868  those  of 
Crosswood,  were  introduced.  We  have  now 
briefly  sketched  the  water-supply  of  Edinburgh 
as  derived  from  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  have 
seen  that  the  sources  whence  it  was  obtained 
were  gradually  pushed  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  city  upon  the  increasing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  population.  The  works  in 
1868  were  capable  of  producing  8,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  or  about  34  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

In  spite  of  all  these  additions,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  something  else  must  be  done. 
Accordingly,  in  1874,  Parliamentary  sanction 
was  given  to  take  a  supply  (supplementary  to 
{that  of  the  Pentlands),  from  the  Moorfoot 
Hills,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  and 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  This  is, 
(essentially,  a  drainage-area  scheme,  as  very  few 
springs  rise  in  the  district,  and  in  this  respect 
jit  entirely  differs  from  the  older  method.  It 


*  The  term  anticline  indicates  that  the  ttiata  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  an  arch-Bhaped  manner. 

'  t  “  Min.Proc.Inat.C.E.,"  Yol.  lxxiv.  (1883),  p.  93. 


consists  in  draining  about  14,500  acres  of  high 
ground,  and  constructing  large  storage  reser¬ 
voirs  to  hold  the  water.  The  capacity  of  one 
of  these  reservoirs,  known  as  the  “  Gladhouse,” 
is  about  1,700,000,000  gallons,  whilst  that  at 
Portmore  Loch  holds  about  250,000,000  gallons. 
When  the  scheme  was  brought  out,  a  higher 
rainfall  was  relied  upon  than,  as  experience 
proved,  was  actually  available ;  and  we  may 
remark,  en  passant ,  that  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  regard  to  projects  of  a  similar  nature. 
Fortunately,  in  this  instance,  however,  the 
diminished  quantity  of  water  found  to  be  avail¬ 
able  did  not  materially  affect  the  plans,  and, 
indeed,  the  cheapness  of  the  Portmore  reser¬ 
voir,  constructed  as  it  was  on  the  site  of  an 
existing  loch,  enabled  the  engineers,  amongst 
other  things,  to  find  an  adequate  supply.  The 
total  amount  derived  from  the  Moorfoot  Hills 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  important  works  was 
estimated  at  about  8,690,000  gallons  per  day, 
so  we  see  that  the  water-supply  of  Edinburgh 
is  obtained  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  the 
two  high  ranges  of  hills  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  there  is  much  room  for  extension 
from  either  source 

Turning  now  to  a  supply  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  suitable  for  a  large  town,  we  may 
instance  that  of  Southampton.  This  work, 
having  only  recently  been  completed,  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done 
under  very  trying  geological  conditions,  to 
successfully  obtain  something  like  3  000,000 
gallons  per  day  from  the  chalk.  In  1838  a  very 
deep  well  was  commenced  on  Southampton 
Common,  and  by  February,  1851,  it  was  sunk 
and  bored  to  a  depth  of  1,317  ft.  when  the  work 
was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  yield  only 
being  130,000  gallons  per  day,  and  of  difficulties 
in  boring.  In  1882  it  was  resumed,  but  by 
reason  of  the  obstruction  caused  by  a  broken 
tool  left  in  it  on  the  cessation  of  the  last 
attempt,  the  continuation  of  the  work  was 
found  impracticable.  We  believe,  however  (but 
we  speak  reservedly),  that  the  little  water  avail¬ 
able  is  now  pumped  and  used  for  watering 
roads,  &c. 

In  spite  of  this  failure,  which  cost  about 
20,0002 ,  the  authorities,  guided  by  good 
geological  opinion,  were  not  deterred  from 
still  seeking  an  underground  supply  from  the 
chalk.  It  was  demonstrated*  that  there  was 
a  remarkable  convergence  of  the  underground 
water-level  towards  a  certain  spot  not  far  from 
Southampton,  and  this  site  was  selected  on 
which  to  commence  operations.  After  trial- 
borings  had  further  confirmed  the  hydro¬ 
geological  report,  two  wells,  each  6  ft.  in 
diameter  and  only  11  ft.  6  in.  apart,  from 
centre  to  centre,  were  made  to  a  depth  of  about 
100  ft.,  and  to  strengthen  the  walls  between, 
they  were  lined  with  iron  cylinders.  These  are 
believed  to  be  the  largest  bored  wells  yet  sunk 
at  one  operation  in  this  country.  The  chalk 
water  being  rather  hard  is,  in  this  case,  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  softening  process.  We  quote  the 
Southampton  works  as  a  clear  instance  of  the 
invaluable  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  by 
a  careful  hydrogeological  survey  in  regard  to 
well-sinking  for  town  supplies.  The  failure  of 
the  first  well  shows  the  necessity  of  carefully 
considering  the  geological  aspect  of  the  subject. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,294,  Smoke  Extractors,  Exhausters,  Venti¬ 
lators,  &c.  E.  S.  Strange  and  J.  C.  Austen. 

The  extractor  or  ventilator  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  patent  is  constructed  with  a  central  tube 
surrounded  by  a  partially-perforated  outer  case,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  transverse  open  frames  or 
ribs.  The  outer  case  extends  above  and  below  the 
central  tube,  and,  if  desired,  is  provided  with  an 
overhanging  open  roof,  supported  by  two  or  more 
arms  attached  to  the  side  of  the  outer  case  to  pre¬ 
vent  rain  or  wind  passing  the  chimney.  Above  the 
top  of  the  central  tube  the  outer  case  is  constructed 
with  an  inwardly-projecting  shoulder  ;  the  wind  or 
air,  passing  through  the  perforations  in  the  outer 
case  and  rising  therein,  is  deflected  by  this  shoulder 
so  as  to  pass  across  and  above  the  outer  edge  of  the 
central  tube,  and  cause  a  suction  of  the  smoke  or 
vitiated  air  therein. 

18,866,  Lavatory  and  Wash  Basins.  T.  W. 
Twjford. 

The  waste-pipe  or  pillar  of  these  appliances  is 
placad  within  a  niche  or  recess  formed  within  the 
inside  back  of  the  basin.  A  plug-valve  strainer 


*  “Report  on  the  Water-supply  of  Southampton.”  By 
W.  Whitaker,  F.R.8. 


grating  and  feet  or  inclines  are  also  fitted,  and  the 
action  of  these  combined  effect  the  improvement 
claimed. 

3,178,  Apparatus  for  flushing  w.c.’s,  J. 
Sharpies. 

This  invention  proposes  to  provide  a  simple  means 
by  which  the  pans  or  v*  ssels  of  water-closets  may  be 
flushed.  It  has  also  in  view  the  disposal  and  further 
use  of  waste  water  which  has  already  been  employed 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  cavity  of  the  pan  is 
made  to  serve  as  a  temporary  cistern,  into  which 
waste  water  or  other  liquid  may  from  time  to  time 
be  run  ;  it  has  a  trapped  overflow  outlet  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  fluid  to  an  objectionable  height.  The 
main  outlet  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
— preferably  to  one  side,— or  it  may  be  quite  outside, 
and  has  sufficient  area  to  permit  a  rapid  discharge 
of  the  vessel’s  contents.  It  (the  main  outlet)  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  valve  operated  either  at  will  by  means 
of  a  handle  and  suitable  attachments,  or  automati¬ 
cally  by  connexions  with  a  hinged  seat. 

9,898,  Dampers  or  Draught  Regulators.  J, 
Keith. 

The  damper  as  fitted  serves  as  an  air-regulato? 
and  as  a  cleaning  door  for  the  removal  of  soot  or 
for  giving  access  to  the  flue. 

14,421,  Ornamental  Tiles,  &c.  John  Frazer. 
This  invention  has  reference  to  an  improved  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ornamental  tiles  for  hearths,  window- 
boxes,  flower-stands,  &c.,  and  is  cheaper  and  un¬ 
breakable.  Sheet-iron,  steel,  &c.,  is  decorated  and 
used  in  the  place  of  tiles.  They  are  fixed  by  screws 
or  by  beads  at  the  edges. 

14,648,  Bakers’  Ovens.  G.  E.  Bailey. 

The  oven  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  a 
kind  of  double  chamber,  one  being  the  oven  itself 
and  the  other  an  air-chamber  heated  by  a  furnace 
underneath.  Escape  flues  are  provided,  and  the 
arrangement  is  that  the  roof  of  the  air-chamber  is 
really  the  floor  of  the  oven. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  11.  — 17,918,  P.  Knight  and  G.  Hoyes, 
Door  -  knob. — 17,928,  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Valve 
Water-closets.— 17,953,  F.  Hilton,  Weather-boards 
for  Doors. — 17,961,  J.  Fell,  Coating  or  Covering  for 
exposed  Wooden  Structures  or  Timbers. 

Nov.  12. — 17,985,  J.  Stone,  Tip  Wagons  and’ 
Carts. — 18,041,  A.  Hughes,  Protractor. — 18,042,  J. 
Martin,  Pigments  or  Paints. — 18,069,  B.  Stocks  and 
W.  Illingworth,  Automatic  Bolt  for  Doors,  Windows, 
&c.— 18,076,  H.  Lake,  Whitelead. 

Nov.  13. — 18,086,  J.  Empson  and  Others,  Syphon 
Flushing  Cistern.  — 18,098,  C.  Hickton  and  J. 
Cleveley,  Catch  for  Doors.  — 18,125,  W.  Newman, 
Sash  or  Window  Fasteners.— 18,126,  H.  King,  Flush 
and  Knob  Bolts  for  Doors,  &c. — 18,132,  E.  and  E. 
Evans,  Sash-fasteners. — 18,143,  H.  Nettlefold  and 
J.  Sheldon,  Screws.— 18,154,  W.  Luther,  Sheet 
Metal  Astragals  and  Sash-bars. 

Nov.  14. — 18,174,  G.  Diggens,  Fastenings  for 
Windows,  Casements,  Doors,  &c. 

Nov.  15. — 18,241,  C.  Callow  and  H.  Eck,  Re¬ 
moving  Floor  and  other  Fixed  Boards.— 18,242,  J. 
Downes,  Enamelled  Metal  Tile  Hearth  and 
Enamelled  Metal  Tiles  for  Walls  and  Ceilings. — 
18,251,  W.  Phdlips,  Rendering  Windows,  kc.^ 
Draught  and  Weather  Proof. 

Nov.  16. — 18,339,  J.  Gingell  and  E.  Stafford,. 
Chimney-pots. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,581,  J.  Rodda,  Leakage-detector  for  Water- 
pipes,  &c. — 14,018,  R.  Brown,  Portable  Rain-water 
Pipes. — 15,111,  W.  Hassall,  Joining  Stoneware 
Pipes,  &c.— 15,858,  F.  Robinson,  Flushing  Cisterns; 
and  Water-wasre  Preventer.— 16,579,  W.  Bradford, 
Flooring  Material.— 16,706,  P.  Bronner,  White- 
lead.  —  16,888,  T.  Sixsmith,  Plank  -  supporting 
Frames  for  Builders,  Painters,  &c.— 16,911,  S.  and 
S.  Hill,  Draught,  &c.,  Excluders  for  Doors,  Win¬ 
dows,  &c. — 17,280,  L.  Blumer  and  J.  Tait,  Lime¬ 
kilns. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

18,457,  E.  &  J.  Brook,  Regenerative  Kilns. — 
638,  G.  Jennings,  Valves  for  Water-closets,  &o. — 
977,  J.  Harper,  Portable  Scaffold.— 1,240.  E.  Cory 
and  Others,  Mortising  Machines.  — 3,310,  J.  Young,, 
Window  Frames  and  Sashes.— 13,807,  W.  Cussans, 
Fasteners,  &c.,  for  Windows,  &c. — 14,476,  A. 
Robertson,  Draught-exclurier  for  Doors.-  14,493,  B. 
Meriam,  Drain-tester.— 14,899,  A.  Morrison  and  M. 
Ingram,  Water-closet  Apparatus. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  18. — By  Walton  &  Lk*. 

8t.  James's — 37  and  38,  St.  James’s-pl.,  and  9  and 
10,  Little  James’s-Bt.,  u.t.  18  yra.,  g.r. 

£109.  3b.  Id.,  r.  £805  . £6,7CO 

By  J.  &  R.  Sbup  &  Co. 

Edgware-rd.— No.  131,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £12.  12e 

r.  £92  . .  980 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  30,  1889. 


Nov.  19.— By  B.  Bbown. 

PoDlar— 29.  31,  and  33,  Brunswick-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£93.  12a . £1,010 

Stepney— 78  and  80,  Duckett-at.,  f.,  r.  £39  p.a.  ...  349 

By  Albxandbr,  Danibl,  Sblfb,  &  Co. 

Wandsworth-rd. — No.  260,  u.t.  46  yra.,  g.r.  £6  .  385 

By  Maklrb  &  Bennett. 

Bow— F.g.r.  of  £24,  with  reveraion  in  78  yrB .  560 

F.g.r.  of  £11.  with  reveraion  in  78  yra .  260 

The  Imperial  Mineral  Water  Company  in  8t. 
Stephen’a-row,  f.,  r.  £100 .  2,000 


By  J.  &  W.  Johnson. 

Oity-rd. — 22  and  24,  Shepherdess- walk,  and  4aod  5, 

Underwood-row,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £28,  r.  £190.  469 


By  Dbbf.nham,  Tbwson,  &  Co. 

Eenaal  Green— F.g.r.  of  £47,  with  reversion  in 

95  yrs . 1,130 

Shepherd’s  Bush— F.g.r.  of  £16,  with  reversion  in 

82  yra .  390 

Brixton— F.g.r.  of  £28.  15s.,  with  reversion  in 

83  yrs .  710 

Hastings— F.g.r.  of  £10.  10s.,  with  reversion  in 

61  yw . 310 

Enfield  Highway— F.  and  c.  g.r.  of  £70,  with  rever¬ 
aion  in  33  yra .  1,820 

Southgate— F.g.r.  of  £11,  with  reveraion  in35yra.  320 
Stoke  Newington— I.g.r.  of  £72,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2 .  1,420 

Holloway— I.g.r.  of  £139.  16a.,  u.t.  87  yra.,  g.r. 

£1.  3s .  2,810 

I.g.r.  of  £115. 10s.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  6a .  2,300 

Whitechapel— 1  and  3,  Alie-pl.,  u.t.  IS  yrs.,  g.r. 

£55,  r.  £123  .  449 

Marylebone — 5,  Charlton-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £14, 

r.  £80  .  400 

Bloomsbury— 63  to 69  (odd),  Endell-st.,  u.t,  27 yrs., 

g.r.  £100  .  1,260 

Bethnal-green— 89,  91,  and  93,  Seabright-st.,  u.t. 

28  yrs..  g.r.  £7.  10s . 460 

Uommeroial-rd  E. — 112  to  118  (even),  Cornwall- 

rd.,  u.t.  39J  yrs.  g.r.  £24  .  280 

Bow— 33  to  43  (odd),  High-st.,  and  7  tol3,  Bowden- 

pl.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  £25 . 600 

Commercial-rd.  E. — Eighteen  houses  in  Cannon-st.- 

rd.,  u.t.  4$  yrs.,  g.r.  £450  .  140 

Old  Kent-rd. — 92  to  100  (even),  Kinglake-st.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  12s .  300 


By  Wilkinson,  8on,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 


Brighton — 10,  Suseex-sq.,  F .  2,000 

20,  Arundei-at.,  f.,  in  carcase  .  185 

9,  Chesbam-rd.,  f.,  r.  £110  p.a .  1,700 

8,  Chicheater-pl.,  f.,  r.  £46  . . .  700 


Nov.  20. — By  Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts. 
Kensington— 10,  Kensington-cr.,  u.t.  32  .'yrs,  g.r. 

£10  .  500 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Pimlico — 10,  Westmoreland-pl.,  u.t.,  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

£9 .  470 

Paddington— I.g.r.  of  £27,  u.t.  63  yra.,  g.r.  £2 

p.a .  510 

I  g  r.  of  £20,  u.t.  69  yra.,  g.r.  £2 .  370 

Bayawater — I.g.r.  of  £274,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £65  ...  4,370 

I.g.r.  of  £122,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £22  . 2,130 

Nov.  21. — By  Mullbtt,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park— 26,  Gloucester  ter.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30,  r.  £140  .  1,450 

89,  G  oucester-ter.,  u.t.  53  yra.,  g.r.  £6.  6s.,  r. 

£200...  2,950 

I.g.r.  of  £54.  12s.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  £22  .  685 

By  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  Green— 7  to  15  (odd).  Church-row,  f. 

and  1 .  700 


By  E.  Owers. 

Kilburn— 27,  8t.  Julian’s-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  370 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Barnsbury — 29.  Belitha-villas,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  340 

27,  Barnsbury-ft.,  u  t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £1",  r.  £50  ...  400 

Holloway — 1,  8tanley-ter.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  6s.  260 

Stoke  Newington — BO,  Oldfield-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5 .  230 

Balia  Pond— F.g.r.  of  £16.  Is.,  with  reversion  in 

14  yrs .  945 

Camberwell — 69,  Camberwell-grove,  u.t.  8  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12.  108.f  r.  £60  100 

67,  Camberwell-grove,  u.t.  9  yra.,  g.r.  £11  .  50 

Nov.  22. — By  Dollman  &  Pearce. 
Haveratock-hill— 113,  Queen's-crescent,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

S-r.  £7 .  430 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Hornsey,  Rose  hill— Three  houses,  with  stable,  c., 

r.  £69  19s. .  750 

Muswell-hill— Six  f.  and  c.  cottages,  r.  £74.  1 59* 

P» .  710 

Penge— A  plot  of  f.  land,  la.  lr .  2,550 

By  W.  &  F.  Houghton. 

Walthamstow,  Hatherley-rd.— “  Oak  Villa,”  f.  ...  630 

“The  Chestnuts  "and  “Eversleigh,’*  f.,  r.  £62...  790 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Bermondsey— 94,  96,  and  98,  Tanner-st.,  f.,  area 

16,000  ft . .  3  000 

Brixton-35,  Lougbborough-rd..  u.t  11  yra.  er  ’ 

£4.  10s . . . . . ;  480 

W aterloo-rd. — N os.  168  and  170,  u.t.  8  yrs.,  g.r.  £16  260 

By  Henby  A  Latchfobd. 

Clapham— 61,  Old  Town,  f  ,  r.  £50  p.a .  786 


[ Contraction*  used  in  this  list.—  F.g.r.  for  free! 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r. 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  re 
f .  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  • 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unerpired  term  •  p  a 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for'  rc 
*n  rd&c^j0410’  *°r  p*ttce'  ter-  ^or  terrace;  yd. 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Noyembbb  30. 

University  College,  London  ( Archaeology) . — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  7  p.m. 

Monday,  December  2. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  R.  Elsey 
Smith  on  “  A  Tour  in  Greece  and  Cyprus  in  1888  as  Greek 
Travelling  Student.’’  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Nr.  P.  F.  Nursey  on  “Fox’s 
System  of  Solid  Pressed  Steel  Wagon  Frames.”  7.30  p.m. 
Royal  Institution. — General  Monthly  Meeting.  6  p.m. 
Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  F.  M.  H.  Jones.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Darner  Harrisson, 
F.R.C.S.E.,  on  “The  Medical  Aspects  of  Ventilation.” 

7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  3. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion  on 
Mr  J.  I.  Thornycroft’s  paper  on  “Water-tube  Steam 
Boilers  for  Marine  Engines.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archceelogy. — 8  p.m. 
frlasqou 1  Archiferfural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Connor  on  1 
“Elgin  Cathedral." 

Wednesday,  Decbmbbb  4. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Mr.  J.  M.  Wood 
on  “  The  Round  Tower  Churches  of  Essex.”  8  p.m. 

University  College,  London  (Archceology).  —  Mr.  H. 
Wallis  on  "  Oriental  Ceramic  Art  under  the  Mahammadan 
Dominion  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.” 

6  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinury  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday',  Decbmbbe  5. 

Royal  Archieological  Institute.  —  (1)  Mr.  F.  C.  J. 
8purrell  on  “  A  Sickle  and  Other  Stone  Implements  lately 
brought  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  from  Egypt.”  (2)  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bale  on  “A  Norman  Font  in  Toftrees  Church, 
Norfolk.”  4  p.m. 

Friday,  Dbcembeb  6. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to  the 
Electric  Light  Installation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
at  Paddington  (assemble  at  the  Electrician's  Office) ,  and 
to  the  Locomotive  Running-sheds,  at  Westbourne  Park. 

7  P-m- 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. — Mr. 
T.  T.  Empsall  on  “  Bradford  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  7. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.8.A.,  on  “Reasons  for  the  Adoption  of  a 
Uniform  Title  of  ‘Sanitary  Inspector,’  and  Suitable  Test 
Examinations.”  6  p.m. 


The  Ventilation  of  Schools  — On  Satur¬ 
day  last  Professor  Carnelley  (Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Aberdeen  University)  delivered  an 
address  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aberdeen 
branch  of  the  Educational  Institute  on  “  The 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Our  Schools.”  Professor 
Pirie  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance.  Professor  Carnelley  spoke  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  air  of  schools.  After  showing 
how  important  good  air  was  to  health,  he  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  great  necessity  there  was  for 
improvement  in  this  direction,  in  so  far  as 
schools  are  concerned.  He  referred  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  position  Aberdeen  occupied  in 
having,  in  proportion  to  population,  introduced 
the  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  in 
more  schools  than  any  other  town  in  the 
country.  Aberdeen  had  introduced  the  system  in 
four  schools  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland  there  were  only  seventeen  schools  so 
ventilated.  In  almost  all  schools  the  cubic 
space  was  far  too  little,  and  the  ventilation  was 
deficient.  It  was  necessary  that  ample  cubic 
space  should  be  provided,  because  if  the  space 
were  small  the  amount  of  ventilation  that , 
would  be  required  would  have  the  effect  of : 
creating  draughts,  which  might  be  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  impure  air.  The  older  a  school 
was  the  more  micro-organisms  there  were  ;  and 
the  younger  the  children,  the  less  carbonic 
acid  and  the  more  germs ;  boys  made  the 
air  of  a  school  much  more  impure  than 
girls.  As  to  what  to  do  to  render  the  air 
better,  he  said  he  had  visited,  eighteen 
months  ago,  150  schools  with  110,000  scholars, 
and  had  received  details  regarding  173  other 
schools  with  165,000  scholars,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  mechanical  ventilation 
should  be  adopted  in  all  new  schools.  It  gave 
much  greater  purity  to  the  air,  and  it  was  much 
more  independent  of  the  weather  than  any  other 
means  of  ventilation.  There  was  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  hot  and  the  fresh  air ;  me¬ 
chanical  ventilation  was  very  effective  in  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  micro-organisms,  and  it  reduced  the 
draughts  to  a  minimum.  It  was  far  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  comfort,  and  it  was  a  factor 
in  increasing  the  power  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing.  The  cost  of  such  a  system  in  a  school  for 
1,000  scholars  was  £40  per  annum.  At  the  close 
Professor  Carnelley  was  cordially  thanked  for 
his  address. 


Hlisitllaiwu. 

Association  of  Manchester  Students  of  f 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  —At  a  i 

meeting  of  the  Association  of  Manchester  r 
Students  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  , 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  . 
Proctor,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  j 
read  by  Mr.  Thos.  Ashbury,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  , 
giving  a  description  of  the  proposed  “  Channel  1 
Bridge,”  designed  by  Messrs.  Schneider  &  : 
Hersent,  to  connect  England  and  the  Continent,  , 
a  subject  which  has  from  the  beginning  of  this  1 
century  occupied  the  minds  of  a  great  number  : 
of  eminent  engineers.  The  author  gave  a  1 
general  description  of  the  proposed  bridge,  , 
situation,  foundation  works,  the  caissons,  the  ■ 
situation  and  dimensions  of  the  brickwork  : 
supporting  the  columns,  the  masonry,  the  1 
construction,  conveyance,  and  fitting  into  posi-  ■ 
tion  of  the  supporting  columns,  levelling  ; 
the  ground  and  filling  in  the  concrete  base,  , 
materials  and  machinery  required  for  the  com-  • 
pletion  of  the  works,  selection  of  systems  of  : 
girders,  and  arrangement  of  metallic  super¬ 
structure,  construction,  transport,  and  putting  ; 
into  position  of  the  metal  spans  and  cantilever  • 
arms,  and  machinery  necessary  for  the  same,  , 
estimates  of  weight,  time  required  for  the  work  : 
and  cost,  the  length  of  the  bridge  being  twenty- 
four  miles,  estimate  of  cost  34,400,000^.,  and  . 
time  required  ten  years.  After  discussion,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Ward,  A.M.I.C.E., 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Lawson,  Stud.I.C.E.,  , 
and  supported  by  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  : 
author  for  his  paper.  We  gave  a  view  of  the 
proposed  bridge  in  the  Builder  for  Oct.  19. 

Narrow  Escape  of  Beverley  Minster 
from  Fire. — The  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  narrates  the  narrow  escape 
of  Beverley  Minster.  He  writes  “  A  few  days 
ago  sparks  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  roof  of 
the  choir.  Help,  happily,  was  at  hand,  and  the 
fire  was  speedily  got  under,  but  not  till  two  or 
three  of  the  main  beams  had  been  burnt 
through.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  the  usual 
one— plumbers  working  on  the  roof,  and  carry¬ 
ing  their  fire-pans  up  with  them  to  that  windy 
height.  Such  work  must  ever  continue  neces¬ 
sary,  for  leaden  roofs  will  ever  need  repair.  But 
it  need  never  be  dangerous.  No  fire  need  ever 
be  taken  to  the  roof.  I  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the 
roofs  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  are 
of  vast  area,  have  been  continually  under 
repair;  but  our  rule  has  been,  whenever  a  de¬ 
fect  has  appeared,  to  strip  off  the  whole  faulty 
sheet,  re-cast  it,  and  replace  it.  No  fire  is  on 
any  pretence  allowed  to  be  taken  to  the  roof, 
nor — and  this  is  most  important — is  any  solder-  1 
ing  allowed  to  patch -up  holes.  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  danger.  Soldering  is  profitable 
to  plumbers,  and,  therefore,  popular  to  them ; 
but  it  must  be  sternly  prohibited  as  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  building.  The  Lincoln  plan  is 
perhaps  a  costly  one,  but  it  is  the  only  safe  one,  I 
and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  I 
end,  when  one  realises  the  cost  incurred,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  more  serious  losses,  by  the  con-  I 
flagration  of  a  great  church  or  cathedral.  Is  it  I 
too  much  to  hope  that  this  plan  may  become 
the  rule  instead  of,  as  I  fear  it,  the  exception  ?  ”  1 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— Although  the  1 
English  iron  market  has  been  lately  somewhat  1 
unsettled  by  the  action  of  speculative  investors, 
a  more  confident  feeling  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  trade.  It  is  now  certain  that  ! 
the  recent  advances  were  the  natural  result  of 
a  large  and  growing  demand,  and  that  we  may  1 
look  forward  to  a  steady  market  and  continued 
activity.  There  is  a  quieter  tone  in  pig-iron, 
but  it  is  combined  with  strength  and  firmness. 
The  Glasgow  and  Cleveland  warrant  markets 
have  been  less  excited;  prices  are  lower  for  the 
former,  and  about  the  same  as  last  week  for  the 
latter.  Scotch  makers’  iron,  although  still  in 
good  demand,  shows  some  up-and-down  flactua-  • 
tions.  Bessemer  pig  in  the  north-west  has  1 
receded  3s.  per  ton,  and  east  coast  brands  are  1 
a  shade  lower,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  scarce.  .1 
The  inquiry  for  manufactured  iron  has  some-  i 
what  revived,  although  rates  are  almost  prohi-  ■! 
bitive.  The  demand  for  steel  continues  very  -i 
active,  but  slight  reductions  in  prices  are  i 
reported  ;  steel  material  in  the  north-west  ; 
being  about  2s.  6d.  a  ton  lower.  Ship-building 
has  again  been  stimulated  by  fresh  orders  $1 
placed  this  week.  Engineers  continue  actively  i\ 
employed. — Iron. 
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The  Proposed  Edinburgh  Exhibition. — 

)n  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  London  committee 
ecently  formed  in  connexion  with  the  forth¬ 
oming  International  Exhibition  of  Electrical 
engineering,  General  Inventions,  and  Indus- 
ries,  at  Edinburgh,  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
louse.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  H.  A.  Isaacs) 
•resided,  and  there  were  present  Sir  Lyon  Play- 
air,  Captain  Shaw,  C.B.,  Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper,  Mr. 
ames  Pax  man,  Major  Flood-Page,  Mr.  W.  Old- 
1am  Chambers,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chubb,  and  a  deputa- 
ion  from  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ft. 
Iranston,  jun.,  Councillor  Kinloch  Anderson, 
Ir.  A.  R.  Bennett,  Mr.  G.  E.  Watson,  and  Mr. 
litchell  Thomson.  The  Lord  Mayor  having 
pened  the  proceedings,  Sir  George  H.  Chubb, 
hairman  of  the  London  committee,  said  it  had 
•een  thought  desirable  to  form  that  committee 
n  connexion  with  the  exhibition  to  give  to  those 
indertaking  the  arrangements  the  benefit  of 
heir  advice  and  experience ;  and  from  the  num- 
•er  of  persons  of  eminence  and  distinction  who 
iad  consented  to  join  the  committee  there 
ould  be  no  doubt  that  the  metropolis  and  the 
outh  of  England  generally  would  be  well  re- 
•resented.  They  were  especially  glad  to  have 
he  countenance  and  support  of  the  Lord 
layor.  The  duties  of  the  committee  would  be 
ight,  and  the  members  would  have  no  respon- 
ibility,  monetary  or  otherwise,  but  it  would  be, 
•erhaps,  well  to  appoint  a  small  sub-committee 
o  further  the  interests  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
.  Lee  Bapty,  the  general  manager  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  said,  speaking  from  experience  of  other 
imilar  undertakings,  the  prospects  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  were  extremely  favourable.  It  had  an  ex- 
eptionally  fine  site  of  90  acres,  and  there  would 
e  two  railways  within  the  grounds.  The  build- 
ogs  were  well  under  way,  and  the  applications 
or  space  were  very  satisfactory.  Foreign  nations 
rould  be  remarkably  well  represented.  Coun- 
illor  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  said  the  idea  of 
olding  an  electrical  exhibition  was  due  to 
he  fact  that  electricity  was  a  subject  more 
'efore  the  public  at  present  than  perhaps 
ny  other.  Large  communities  and  companies 
'ere  considering  the  matter  of  electric  lighting 
nd  the  uses  of  electricity  for  general  purposes, 
nd  it  was  thought  that  to  have  a  demonstra- 
ion  of  electrical  engineering  and  inventions  on 
scale  never  before  attempted  would  be  to  the 
eneral  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  There 
'ould  be,  besides  the  electrical  exhibits,  classes 
)r  general  inventions  and  industries  and  the 
ne  arts.  Mr.  G.  E.  Watson,  the  Secretary  of 
re  exhibition,  said  the  guarantee  fund  amounted 
Iready  to  23,000/.,  and  the  buildings  would  cost 
3,000/.,  or  more.  The  exhibition  would  be  open 
om  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  and  applications  for  space 
ould  be  received  until  Jan  1  next. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
ociety. — On  the  13th  inst.  Messrs.  David 
irkaldy  &  Sons  received  the  members  of  this 
ociety  at  their  testing  and  experimental 
orks,  99,  Southwark-street.  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
:n.,  showed  his  drawings  of  the  historical 
eamship  Perdu.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
iece  of  artistic  draughtsmanship,  and  is  stated 
•  be  the  only  mechanical  drawing  ever 
icepted  and  hung  by  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
le  presence  of  the  visitors  a  tensile  test  was 
irried  out  on  a  piece  of  steel  with  3  in.  cross- 
ctional  area  in  the  million  lbs.  machine, 
hich  Mr.  Kirkaldy  built  many  years  ago  in 
cli  a  way  that  it  might  equally  well  bring 
istruction  on  a  girder  25  ft.  long  or  a  full- 
:ed  bridge  strut,  and  also  test  exactly  a  small 
ecimen  of  tinplate.  The  company  were  next 
own  the  extensive  and  well-arranged  museum, 
ly  described  by  a  member  as  a  “  Temple  of 
jstruction,”  where  they  saw  specimens  of 
ery  kind  of  material,  which  had  been  sub- 
tted  to  every  kind  of  stress,  and  amongst 
em  several  evidences  of  rascality  which  the 
gineer  who  does  not  have  a  percentage  of  his 
iterial  tested  always  exposes  himself  to. 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
m.  —  At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
nors  and  subscribers,  convened  by  advertise- 
:nt,  and  held  at  the  offices,  21,  New  Bridge- 
eet,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.,  Mrs. 
sher,  the  widow  of  a  builder’s  clerk,  was 
cted  to  the  pension  of  20/.  per  annum  by 
)w  of  hands,  she  being  the  only  candidate, 
is  makes  a  total  of  nineteen  pensioners  now 
the  books  of  the  Institution.  The  pro- 
Oidings  were  very  brief,  and  at  the  close  a  vote 
ifthanks  was  presented  to  Mr.  E.  Graystone  (of 
IB  firm  of  Messrs.  Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co.),  who 
{idly  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the 
rutitution. 


British.  Archaeological  Association.  — 

The  new  session  of  this  Association  was  com¬ 
menced  by  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  November 
20,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  being  in  the 
chair.  It  was  reported  that  the  proposed  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  ancient  Butter-market,  Dartmouth, 
had  been  reconsidered,  and  that  the  buildings 
were  now  safe.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
domestic  buildings  of  Eggeston  Abbey  have 
recently  been  demolished,  and  a  remonstrance 
had  been  addressed  by  the  Association  to  the 
owner  in  favour  of  preserving  what  still 
remains.  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  sketches 
of  some  curious  objects  of  antiquity  recently 
found  near  Crowland.  Mr.  Earle  Way  described 
an  ancient  tumulus  at  Leafield,  Oxon,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  stone  mortar  which  was  found  in 
searching  for  treasure  in  the  tumulus  about 
sixty  years  since.  It  was  filled  with  Roman 
brass  coins  at  the  time  of  its  discovery ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  coins  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Oliver 
read  a  description  of  the  fine  brass  of  Flemish 
execution,  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Newcastle,  to 
the  memory  of  Roger  Thornton,  1429,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  rubbing.  (We  illustrated  this  brass 
on  one  of  our  double-page  plates  on  November 
16.)  Mr.  Lynam  described  a  curious  earth¬ 
work  .or  fortified  post,  to  which  much  local  at¬ 
tention  has  recently  been  drawn,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  previously  examined  with 
much  attention.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  River  Blythe,  about  four  miles  from  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  space 
155  ft.  by  150  ft.,  surrounded  by  double  ditches, 
while  a  third  extends  along  a  single  side. 
These  are  sunk  in  the  general  level  of  the  site, 
and  there  are  no  raised  banks.  The  quadran¬ 
gular  form  suggests  a  Roman  origin,  and  a 
Roman  road  existed  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  site.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
various  portions  of  fifteenth-century  service- 
books,  which  had  been  used  by  foreign  book¬ 
binders  for  covering  printed  books  of  sixteenth- 
century  date.  One  sheet  of  MS.  still  did  duty 
as  cover  to  an  Italian  book  printed  at  Venice, 
1553.  The  first  paper,  illustrated  by  some 
capital  rubbings  of  brasses,  was  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton,  on  South  Creake,  Norfolk.  The 
second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
and  had  for  its  title,  “  The  Rose  of  Provence  and 
the  Lilies  of  France.” 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Nuvihcr. 

COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Re-sewering  and  Paving  Mews  . 

Stores . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Supply  of  Stores,  &c . 


Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  MetalliDg,  <S 
Sewering  and  Making-up  Road  ... 
Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Works  and  Materials . 


Broken  Granite  and  Flints  . 

Sewer  and  other  Works .  . 

Works  at  Outlet  and  Roads,  Thirlinere  Wwks 
Palm  Housq,  with  Boiler,  Ac.,  Exeter. 

>T  Church,  Stoke-on-Trent  . 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Water  Company  . 

E.  Easton  &  Co . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

do. 

Fulham  Vestry . 

W.  Sykes  . 

St.  George  (Hanover 

Square)  Vestry  . 

Southend  Local  Board 
Acton  Local  Board . 

G.  Livingstone . 

P.  Dodd . 

D.  J.  Ebbetts  . 

O.Lvnam  . 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premium. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Drawing  Clerk  (Surveying  Department) . 

Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 
Whitechapel  BcLofWks. 
St.  Mary  (Newington) 

Vestry  . 

Blackpool  Corporation 
Glamorgan  C.  C . 

30s.  weekly . 

1252 . 

1252 . 

602 . 

760/ . 

Dec.  2nd 
Dec.  5th 

Dec.  7  th 
Dec.  Uth 
Dec.  20th 

Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector . 

Junior  Assistant  in  Surveyor’s  Office  . 

Countv  Surveyor . 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  30,  1889. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.^ 

FELIXSTOWE.— For  pulling  down  the  present  women’s 
wing  at  the  Suffolk  Convalescent  Home,  the  erection  of  the 
new  Cuthbert  Quilter  wing,  and  the  execution  of  other 
works  for  the  Committee  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bissbopp,  architect,  Ipswich 

A.  Brown  . £3,650  0  0 

11.  Everett  &  Son  .  3,599  0  0 

Geo.  Grim  wood  &  Sons .  3,498  0  0 

H.  Runuacles  . 3,491  0  0 

J.  Grimes  .  3,400  0  0 

A.  Coe .  3,250  0  0 

T.  Ward,  Felixstowe  (accepted) .  3,200  0  0 

LONDON.— For  building  new  offices,  &c.,  Whitfield- 
street  and  Paradise-place,  Finsbury,  E.O.,  for  Messrs. 
Blades,  East,  &  Blades.  Mr.  C.  K.  Winter,  architect, 
119,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.O.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Murk 
W.  King : — 

E.  Todd  . £1,020  0  0 

Ja«.  Greenwood  &  Son  .  994  0  0 

Clark  &  Bracey .  959  0  0 

John  Greeowood  .  955  0  0 

Jas.  Kent  .  917  0  0 

W.  Smith,  8on,  &  Fletcher .  938  0  0 

Woodward .  929  0  0 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  2,  Great 
Titchfield -street,  W.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  architect,  182, 
Oxford-street,  W. : — 

Titmas  . £1,669  0  0 

Bywater .  1,039  0  0 

Stevens  .  1,625  0  0 

A.  A.  Webber,  Mortimer-street*  ...  1,616  0  0 

'Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  rebuilding  No.  8,  Prince's-street, 
Wilson-street.  Finsbury.  Mr.  Sidney  G.  Goss,  A.K.I.B.A., 
architect,  48,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  . — 

.1.  Grover  St  Son  . £1,700  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  1,697  0  0 

J.  T  Chappell .  1,688  0  0 

J.  W.  MoUett .  1,617  0  0 

E.  Toms  .  1,639  0  0 

Neave  &  Neave  (accepted)  .  1,619  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  at  premises  11, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  E.C.  for  Mr.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  W.  Jacobs, 
surveyor,  1,  Angel-coutt,  E.C. : — 

F^ost  . £573  0  0 

Patrick  .v  Hon .  647  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford  .  607  0  0 

Richardson  Bros .  1’3  O  0 

Coldwells  &  Son  (accepted )  .  378  0  0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  in  the  garden 
enclosure  of  Finsbury-square.  Messrs.  William  Iteddall 
&  Son,  architects,  10,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  : — 

Woodward  A  Co. . £653  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  430  0  0 

Heeps .  423  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additional  stabling  at  Castle-street, 
Finsbory,  for  Messrs.  McNamara  &  Co.  Mr.  Lanham, 


surveyor : — 

G.  Parker  (accepted) . £1,075  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


STAINES.— For  erecting  fonr  houses,  I.sleham-road. 

Mr.  W.  I,  Chambers,  architect :  - 

T.  Trost,  Ascot . £2,849  0  0 

G.  Reavell,  Staines . .  2,600  0  0 

Jas.  Norris,  SuoDingdale  .  2,196  0  0 

OadfS  Bros.,  Kgham  .  2,400  0  0 

J.  A.  Baber,  Staines  .  2,400  0  0 

Mathews  &  Mann,*  Weybridge  ...  2,257  0  0 


*  Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


SWANSEA. — For  new  stables  and  dwelling-house  in 
FVog-street.  Swansea.  Ur.  H.  C.  Portsmouth,  architect, 
Swansea.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Jenkins  Brothers,  Swansea*  . £2,375  0  0 

•Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  poet. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THH  BUILDER  "  1»  .applied  disjutt  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19».  per  annum 
Pur  am.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  18s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  S0s.  per 
annum.  Remlttancee  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOFRDRINIER, 
PublUher,  No.  48.  Oatherlne-street.  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  H.— T.  H  —  E.  P. — R.  F.  B.— E.  P.  (no.  A  slab  does  not  become 
an  arch  constructionally  because  it  is  cast  In  the  form  of  an  arch). — 
F.  E.  (“Spire  "  has  a  definite  signification  in  architectural  nomen¬ 
clature,  viz., a  high  pointed  terminal  feature  to  a  tower.  “Steeple" 
(ADglo-Saron  stipel)  haa  no  such  definite  meaning  ;  it  signifies 
merely  a  high  tower  of  any  kind,  though  in  common  custom  it  is 
generally  applied  more  particularly  to  a  church  tower.  A  "  steeple  " 
may  terminate  in  a  spire  or  not ;  it  is  equally  a  "  steeple  "  in  either 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  etc.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  Bhonld  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address," Thb  BuiLDRB.LorrDON.” 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8tainps  mtu<  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUR8DAY,  but  those  intended  for 
the  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 
KPKflT  A  T,  — • ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
^  MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS.  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  tn  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Kept  let  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Coveut  Garden,  W.O. 
'ree  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES, ntnepknck  bach 

’  (  By  post  (carefully  packed).  Is. 


H0WARD&  SONS 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWI 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN.  . 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 


THB  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


f  The  stone  from  these  quarri- 
l  ia  known  as  the  “Weathti 
)  Bede,”  and  ia  of  a  vex 
J  crystalline  nature,  and  u  I 
(  donbtedly  one  or  the  mot 
v  durable  atones  in  England.  , 
(  Ia  of  the  same  crrstallii. 
)  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stono 
1  bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  mon 
v.  suitable  for  line  moulded  wore 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONft 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advv 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 


The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciall 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beantifnl  colouj 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quici 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliverer 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokd 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.  A 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv> 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear 
VERY  HABD,  and  NEVER  WEAR8  8LIPPERH 
SOLE  AGENT8  for  England, 


J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.Y. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  La« 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 : 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  material 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouti 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ad  v 


— 

SPRAGUE  &  CO., 


STATIONERS,  &c., 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  Bnper. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  J-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  trom  £6  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Deors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hea  ths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


Keep  a  Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for  I 
Professional  Offices. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Adv)| 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCI 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  interior 
Work. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE,  | 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  aul 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.vj 


HOBBS,  HART, 

&  CO.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 

For  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHE  APSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st,  London,  /I, 


®! \t  ^rilhr. 
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*  Private  Bills  and  the  Session  of  1890. 

is  stated  that  the 
applications  for 
private  Bills  in  the 
ensuing  session 
amount  to  228  in 
number,  and  that 
thirty-six  of  these 
relate  either  en¬ 
tirely  or  partially 
to  London.  Of  the 
Bills  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  London  County  Council,  two  will  be 
treated  as  public  measures, — one  being  for 
regulating  the  theatres,  and  the  other  for 
amending  the  Metropolitan  Management  Act. 
To  the  Council’s  “  Miscellaneous  Powers  ” 
Bill  we  have  already  adverted.*  Their  pro- 
-posals  in  connexion  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Holywell-street,  Strand,  improvements  will 

attract  some  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

understood  that  the  Council  do  not  propose  to 
concede  the  hitherto  customary  premium  in 
consideration  of  compulsory  disturbance  or 
ejectment,  and  that  their  Bill  will  provide 
that  owners  or  occupiers  of  property  increased 
in  value  by  this  improvement  shall  contribute 
■towards  the  cost  thereof  in  proportion  to  such 
increase.  The  area  within  which  these  con¬ 
tributions  shall  be  required,  their  several 
amounts,  mode  of  recovery,  and  so  on,  will  be 
■determined  by  arbitration,  or  otherwise,  as  this 
Bill  may  provide.  The  Strand  District  Board 
of  Works  have  already  carried  a  unanimous 
resolution  to  oppose  this  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  they  deem  it  neither  just  nor  reasonable 
that  the  Board  should  be  called  upon  to  specially 
bear  any  cost  of  the  widening  of  the  Strand 
.(an  improvement,  they  urge,  necessary  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  metropolis,  but  of 
the  country)  beyond  that  which  is  borne  by 
the  metropolis  at  large,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Acts  now  regulating  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  metropolitan  character.  Of  the 
Council’s  other  private  Bills  may  be  cited  that 
for  the  making  and  maintenance  of  subways, 
and  for  bringing  all  overhead  wires  under  the 
Council’s  control.  They  seek  for  powers  to 
transfer  underground  all  such  overhead  wires 
.as  they  may  require  to  be  removed,  and  to 
register,  inspect,  and  regulate  the  rest,  as  well 
as  to  control  the  placing  and  maintenance  of 
.any  tubes,  wires,  or  similar  appliances  that 
are  laid  over,  above,  along,  or  across  the 


*  8ee  “  Note  ”  in  the  Builder  of  November  30  last. 


streets.  They  will  ask  for  powers  to  require 
that  all  companies  and  persons  supplying 
water,  or  gas,  within  the  county  limits,  or 
having  right  to  interfere  with  the  streets, 
shall  use  the  subways  for  their  mains,  pipes, 
and  underground  works,  furnish  plans  and 
sections  thereof,  and  pay  rent  for  use  of  the 
same.  Another  of  the  Council’s  Bills  relates 
to  the  removal  of  certain  gates  and  bars  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the 
road  traffic  alongTorrington-place,  Sidmouth- 
street,  Upper  Woburn-place,  and  Gordon- 
street.  These  obstacles  stand  upon  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Estate ;  their  abolition  is  to  be  effected 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Council  and  their  owner,  and  is 
to  extinguish  all  rights,  easements,  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  would  interfere  with  the  objects 
of  this  measure. 

But  for  London  the  perhaps  most  note¬ 
worthy  scheme  is  one  for  constructing  an 
underground  railway  between  Queen's-road, 
Bayswater,  and  the  City  of  London  and 
Southwark  Subway,  which  latter,  extending 
to  Stockwell  (and  to  be  carried  on  to 
Clapham),  will  be  shortly  ready  for  traffic. 
Mr.  Greathead,  engineer  of  the  Subway,  will 
be  associated  with  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Baker  in  constructing  this  new  line, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  in  two  tubes,  of 
about  11  ft.  diameter,  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface.  Beneath  a  portion  of  the 
route  chosen, — that  is,  between  Holbom  and 
the  General  Post-office, —  was  laid,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a  branch  of  the  Pneumatic 
Despatch  Company’s  Service,  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  mails  and  parcels  by  atmospheric 
agency.  The  gauge  for  the  Central  London 
Eailway  is  fixed  at  the  standard  of  4  ft.  8£  in. 
“  The  motive-power  to  be  employed  will  be 
electricity,  or  any  mechanical  power  (other 
than  steam  locomotives).”  Other  similar  lines 
are  in  the  field  ;  for  instance,  the  City  and 
North  London,  Kensington  and  Paddington, 

1  and  North  and  South  London. 

|  Apropos  of  the  recent  strike  by  dock 
labourers,  we  should  mention  that  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  will  ask  to 
|  authorise  the  owners,  agents,  consignees,  and 
■  masters  of  vessels  resorting  to  their  docks 
(formerly  known  as  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine’s,  and  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks)  to  unload  at  their  own  expense,  or  at 
charges  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of  the 
,  cargoes ;  the  Committee  levying  rates  and 
[  dues  for  the  use  of  their  quays,  wharves,  or 


craft.  The  Regent’s  Canal,  City  and  Docks- 
Railway  will  ask  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  granted  by  the  Act  of  1882,  in  respect 
of  their  undertaking ;  but  at  the  same  time 
promote  another  Bill  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  railway  which  was  authorised  by  section 
31  of  that  Act,  for  a  repeal  of  the  provisions 
for  purchasing  the  canal,  and  for  a  general 
re-adjustment  of  their  affairs.  So,  likewise, 
we  find  that  the  owners  of  Columbia  Market, 
Bethnal-green,  wish  to  relinquish  their  pro¬ 
ject,  under  the  Act  of  1885,  for  a  railway, 
new  street,  and  other  works. 

The  official  notice  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  recalls,  by  the  way,  two  forgotten 
incidents  in  the  past  history  of  London.  The 
company  seek  to  commute  a  rent-charge  of 
40/.  per  annum  payable  by  them  to  the 
trustees  of  Stow  -  in- the -Wold  parochial 
charities  issuing  out  of  the  Gleane,  or  Gleane- 
alley,  Tooley-street,  as  acquired  for  purposes 
of  the  London  and  Greenwich  line  (1834-6) ; 
and  another  rent-charge  of  70/.  3s.  4d.  per 
annum,  due  to  the  Corporation,  which  issues 
out  of  lands  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows  the 
Great,  formerly  the  Steel  Yard  Estate,  but 
now  covered  by  Cannon-street  terminus.* 
This  company  intends  to  complete  its  extension 
line  from  Strood  Station  to  East  Rochester, 
and  to  widen  portions  of  its  system  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey  and  Southwark.  The  Great  Eastern 
ask  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  Hunstanton 
and  West  Norfolk  Railway  Company,  for 
various  minor  alterations  of  their  main  and 
suburban  lines,  and  for  powers  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  widening  and  im¬ 
proving  the  North  Quay,  Yarmouth.  The 
proposed  widening  of  some  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  lines  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  involves  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  6,776  square  yards  of  Tooting  Bee 
Common.  This  company’s  Bill  asks  for 
confirmation  of  an  arrangement  made  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  sale  of  the  site  of 
the  Central  Croydon  Station, — by  the  field, 
Park-road,  where,  within  our  own  memory, 
Croydon  fair  was  held,  —  for  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  new  town  hall,  with  library,  fire- 
station,  municipal  offices,  &c.  The  Great 
Western  contemplates  two  branch  lines — 
Avonmouth  Dock,  via  Berkeley,  to  Almonds- 
bury,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Urclifont  to 
East  Coulston,  in  Wiltshire ;  also  to  widen 
its  main  line  as  between  Taplow,  across  the 
Thames,  Maidenhead,  Twyford,  Wargrave, 
Sonning,  and  Reading.  The  Channel  Tunnel 

*  Vide  the  Builder,  October  27,  1888. 


Company  mean  to  continue  their  borings  “  for 
experimental  purposes,”  still  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  securing  sanction  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
works  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

We  hear  that  179  applications,  including 
26  for  London  and  the  suburbs,  have 
been  made  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  grant 
of  Provisional  Orders  in  respect  of  electric 
lighting,  under  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1888. 
Within  Metropolitan  limits  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Corporation  undertakes  to 
serve  the  area  of  the  City  of  London  with  its 
liberties;  whilst  the  Kensington  and  Knights- 
bridge  Electric  Light  Company  wilh  appro¬ 
priate  the  parishes  of  Paddington,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
together  with  so  much  of  St.  Mary  Abbott, 
Kensington,  and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
W estminster,  as  is  not  already  included  by 
their  Order  of  this  year.  Other  large  districts 
are  similarly  provided  for  :  such  as  Lambeth, 
St.  Pancras,  Hammersmith,  Strand,  and  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  &c.  The  Chelsea  Elec¬ 
tricity  Supply  Company  are  now  fully 
established  in  their  u  generating  ”  works  at 
Draycott-place,  near  to  Sloane-square  ;  their 
existing  installation  extends  to  more  than 
5,000  lamps,  and  they  anticipate  that  this 
number  will  speedily  rise  to  30,000  more, 
and  thus  provide  for  an  opulent  quarter 
lying  about  Sloane-street,  Cadogan-place, 
Lowndes-square,  Onslow-square,  and  Fulham- 
road. 

Compared  with  the  figures  (in  brackets) 
which  we  gaTe  last  year,  some  of  the  totals 


for  this  year  stand  as  follows  : — 72  railways 
[47],  12  tramways  [14],  and  46  provisional 
orders  for  tramways,  railway  certificates,  gas 
and  water  bills,  and  piers  and  harbours  [46]. 
To  these  should  be  added  38  bills  deposited 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  Harbour  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  various  canal,  waterside,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  works. 


ROLLED  JOISTS. 

BY  A.  T.  WALMISLEY,  M.INST.C.E. 

T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  a 
paper  was  read  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  iron  and  steel  to  building 
purposes,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
variations  in  the  amounts  of  the  safe 
loads  given  in  the  lists  furnished  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  in  rolled  joists  (see  the 
Builder,  Nov.  23,  p.  366).  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  limit  of  stress  per  square  inch,  upon 
which  such  sections  are  calculated,  is  very 
rarely  given,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
discrepancies  which  have  doubtless  been 
noticed  in  different  printed  lists. 

Any  load  or  combination  of  external  forces 
applied  to  a  joist  will  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  form  or  outline  of  that  joist.  This  alte¬ 
ration  is  termed  “  strain,”  and  the  resistance 
which  the  particles  composing  the  joist  offers 
to  prevent  this  change  of  form  is  termed 
“  stress.”  If  the  material  be  strained  beyond 
its  limit  of  elasticity  it  does  not  return  to  its 
original  shape  or  volume,  and  a  “  set  ”is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  consideration  of  which  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  by  every  constructor.  Hence- 
a  coefficient  of  safety  is  usually  assumed  to 
reduce  the  ultimate  unit  breaking  stress  to  a. 
working  unit  stress  within  the  elastic  limits. 
Makers^  lists  give  the  safe  distributed  load 
for  various  clear  spans  measured  between* 
bearings,  when  the  girders  or  joists  forming 
the  girders  are  freely  supported,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  girder  varies  with  the  way  the  loads 
are  applied. 

The  following  table  gives  the  resist¬ 
ance  in  “  inch-tons  ”  of  given  sections  in« 
the  order  of  their  depth  from  22  in.  to 
3  in.  By  “  inch-tons  ”  is  meant  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  tons  weight  multiplied  by  square 
inches  sectional  area,  and  the  term  “  inch- 
tons  ”  is  applied  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
the  term  “  foot-pounds  ”  is  applied  to  horse¬ 
power,  it  being  well  known  that  33,000  lbs. 
moved  1  foot  per  minute,  or  1  lb.  moved 
33,000  ft.  per  minute,  constitutes  one-horse 
power.  Hence,  in  calculating  stresses  the 
bending  moment  must  be  equated  to  the 
moment  of  resistance,  as  fully  explained  in 
our  Student’s  [Column  “Iron,”  article  xxi. 
(the  Builder,  May  26,  1888,  p.  381).  The 
moments  of  resistance  are  derived  from  the 
moments  of  inertia,  and  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  moments  of  inertia  are  sho^n 
in  the  Students’  Column  of  May,  1888,  pages 
345  and  364. 

In  the  following  table  the  moment  of 
_  (BA3  — 2ED3) 

inertia  =1  = - p - ,  plus  four  times  the 

area  of  the  curved  angle  piece  at  K,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
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Calculation  is  made. 


G  ardner,  Anderson 
do. 

Measures  Bros. 

Gardner,  Anderson, 

M.  T.  Shaw  k  Co. 

Gardner,  Anderson 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw, 
do. 

Measures  Bros. 

Gardner,  Anderson 

Measures  Bros, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

M.  T.  Shaw. 

Measures  Bros, 
do. 

M.  T.  Shaw  k  Co. 

Measures  Bros, 
do. 
do. 

Gardner,  Anderson 

M,  T.  Shaw  k  Co. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw, 
do. 

Measures  Bro3. 

M.  T.  Shaw, 
do. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw. 

Measures  Bros. 

M.  T.  Shaw, 
do. 

Gardner,  Anderson, 

M.  T.  Shaw, 
do. 

Gardner,  Anderson. 

Measures  Bros. 


k  Clarke 

k  Clarke 
&  Clarke. 


,  k  Clarke 


k  Clarke 


,  k  Clarke. 
,  &  Clarke. 


Measures,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  less  (No.  45L). 


Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  1). 


Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  7). 
Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  10). 

Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  11). 
Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  12). 

Gardner,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  heavier  (No.  14). 


M.  T.  Shaw,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  lighter  (No.  19). 


Measures  Bros.,  1  lb.  per  ft.  run  lighter 
(No.  153l). 
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centre  of  gravity  of  K  from  the  centre  of  the 
uniform  section  of  joint  at  II. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  rolled  joist  No.  A1  (see 
table),  stated  to  be  22  in.  by  8  in., 

_  (8  x  223)  — (2x3-62  xl9-693) 

I  =,  - ~12 -  +  4  0°®)  9  62 

=  2514  64. 


It  is  always  advisable  in  selecting  a  section 
for  a  design  to  inquire  if  it  is  actually  kept  in 
stock.  All  sections  which  are  described  in 
makers’  lists  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the 
works  at  special  quotations,  but  in  many 
cases  time  must  be  allowed  for  rolling,  so  that 
it  is  often  expedient  to  employ  a  heavier  sec¬ 
tion  which  is  kept  in  stock  than  to  incur  the 
risk  of  delay  in  waiting  for  a  special  section, 
the  strength  of  which  would  satisfy  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  loaded,  as 
makers  do  not  care  to  roll  small  orders.  Most 
sections  named  in  the  usual  trade  lists  can  be 
rolled  to  order  10  per  cent,  thicker  or  thinner 
in  both  flanges  and  web  if  required.  Two  or 
more  joists  coupled  together  with  a  wrought- 
iron  plate  rivetted  on  to  one  or  both  flanges, 
forming  a  box-girder,  are  not  only  laterally 
stiffer  than  a  single  beam  of  the  same  weight 
of  metal ;  but,  according  to  Fairbarn,  are  a 
trifle  stronger  for  the  same  span  and  depth. 

Rolled  joists  are  usually  obtainable  from 
stock  in  lengths  from  10  ft.  to  36  ft.,  with  all 
intermediate  lengths  of  even  feet ;  but  under 
no  circumstances  can  a  girder  less  in  depth 
that  -J^th  of  the  span  be  recommended, 
although  some  makers  take  ^th  as  the  limit. 
Extra  prices  are  usually  charged  for  lengths 
over  30  ft.  The  large  sections  can  be  rolled 
to  over  40  ft.,  but  the  increased  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  especially  of  carriage,  renders 
the  price  of  extra  lengths  prohibitive,  except 
for  special  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  makers  named  in  the 
table,  Messrs.  Long  &  Co.,  of  Middlesborough, 
Yorkshire,  publish  a  useful  list  of  mild  steel 
sections,  in  which  the  weights  of  maximum, 
mean,  and  minimum  sizes  are  given,  and  also 
data  for  calculating  the  strengths,  in  which 
the  following  factors  of  safety  are  observed  : 
(a)  One-third  of  the  ultimate  load  for  a  dead 
load,  which  may  include  all  permanent  or 
stationary  loads  gradually  applied ;  ( b )  one- 
fourth  for  loads  not  so  gradually  applied  ; 
and  (c)  one-fifth  for  live  loads  rapidly  moving 
or  suddenly  applied.  In  the  table  here 
given  a  coefficient  of  about  one-fourth,  as  a 
mean,  has  been  worked  to.  Thus  if  R=the 
moment  of  resistance, 

r=  for  iron  sections,  equal  to  a  quality  of 
20  tons  per  square  inch  tensile 
breaking  strength. 

R==  II  for  steel  sections,  equal  to  a  quality 
\d  of  28  tons  per  square  inch  tensile 
breaking  strength. 

The  result  being,  as  previously  stated,  in  “  inch 
tons.” 

Messrs.  William  Lindsay  &  Co.,  the  well- 
known  makers  of  trough  flooring,  have  also 
advertised  in  the  Builder  some  new  rolled 
sections,  suitable  for  stanchions  as  well  as 
girders.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  extra  for  cutting  steel  stock-joists  is 
slightly  dearer  than  for  iron  sections,  and  that 
both  in  steel  and  iron  sections  allowance  for 
|  waste  must  be  considered. 


NOTES. 

TIE  circular  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of 
Dec.  2,  addressed  to  the  various 
local  authorities,  pointing  out 
their  duties  and  powers  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters,  is  well  timed.  But  whether  it  will 
have  much  practical  or  permanent  effect  may 
be  doubted.  The  fact  is,  that  the  way  in 
which  local  authorities  fulfil  these  particular 
duties  depends, — and,  we  fear,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend, — very  largely  on  personal 
influence.  If  in  a  local  district  a  sani¬ 
tary  officer  has  a  high  sense  of  duty,  or 
unusual  energy,  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
district  may  be  kept  up  to  the  mark ;  or, 
again,  if  there  is  some  individual  member 
of  the  Local  Authority  who  possesses  these 
qualities,  the  same  result  may  follow.  But 
in  ordinary  cases  the  sanitary  officer  does  not 
investigate  the  state  of  his  district  in  the  way 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  some  in¬ 
sanitary  dwelling  has  usually  to  become 
almost  a  public  scandal  before  the  officer 
interferes.  The  twentieth  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  by  which  periodical  in¬ 
spection  of  a  district  is  ordered,  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
It  will  remain  so  until  the  Local  Government 
Board  make  the  periods  of  such  inspection 
compulsory,  and  have  the  results  tabulated 
and  sent  to  their  department. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  draws  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  an  article  in  the 
Morning  Post  oi  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,the  credit 
of  having  started  the  idea  of  a  Forth  and  Clyde 
ship  canal  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  been  writing  some  very  able  letters  on 
the  subject  in  the  Economist.  This  is  hardly 
the  case.  The  idea  may  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wilson  independently,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  went  into  the  subject  fully, 
with  strong  recommendation  of  the  scheme, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Builder  as  long 
ago  as  September  6, 1884. 


THE  London  County  Council  and  their 
constituents  are  to  be  heartily  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  choice  which  they  made  on 
Tuesday  last  in  filling  up  the  important  post 
of  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Council,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Gordon,  whom 
they  appointed  to  the  office  only  a  few  months 
ago.  In  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  who  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years  City  Engineer  of 
Liverpool,  the  London  County  Council  will 
have  an  officer  of  high  attainments  and  large 
experience  as  a  municipal  engineer,  and  as  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  we  trust  that  he  may 
fill  for  many  years  the  high  and  responsible 
office  to  which  he  has  been  unanimously 
elected.  Mr.  Dunscombe  was  a  candidate  for 
the  post  earlier  in  the  year,  but,  curiously 
and  inexplicably,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
time,  his  name  was  not  included  in  the 
final  list  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council 
on  that  occasion,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  have 
been.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  the  post  again  became  vacant,  Mr.  Duns¬ 
combe  announced  his  intention,  as  we  stated 
in  a  ‘‘Note”  a  fortnight  ago,  of  not  again 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  appointment. 
But  we  are  glad  that  he  reconsidered  the 
matter,  for  although  Liverpool  will  lose  a 
valuable  officer,  London  has  need  of  the 
highest  engineering  ability  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  increasing  difficulties  of  its 
sewage  question.  When  the  report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  was  submitted  to  the 
Council,  the  feeling  of  the  Council  in  favour 
of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  report  was 
so  apparent  that  the  Chairman,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  with  his  usual  tact  and  discrimination, 
suggested  that  if  the  Council  were  agreed  on 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Dunscombe,  it  would  be 
an  unnecessarily  disagreeable  thing  to  put  the 
names  of  the  other  recommended  candidates 
to  the  vote,  and  therefore  that  invidious 
course  was  not  taken.  Later  on  in  the  course 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Council  the  question  of 
the  alleged  exercise  of  undue  influence  by 
members  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Duckham  was  conclusively  disposed  of,  the 


charges  being  shown  to  be  as  baseless  as  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Duckham  was  “  an  engineer 
of  mediocre  abilities.”  Councillor  John  Burns 
was  responsible  for  these  imputations  upon 
the  honour  of  the  Council  as  well  as  for  the 
disparaging  remarks  relative  to  Mr.  Duck¬ 
ham,  and  as  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  the 
imputations  upon  his  fellow-Councillors,  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Council  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  practically  tantamount  to  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  Mr.  Burns.  His  remarks  about 
Mr.  Duckham’s  abilities  were  entirely  un¬ 
warranted.  Mr.  Duckham  is  well  known  as 
a  capable  engineer,  but  he  is  much  more  of  a 
specialist  in  dock  engineering  than  in  matters 
appertaining  to  municipal  engineering,  and  it 
is  confessedly  on  these  grounds,  and  on  these 
grounds  alone,  that  his  nomination  as  Chief 
Engineer  by  an  irregularly-constituted  com¬ 
mittee  a  fortnight  ago  has  been  entirely  passed 
over  in  favour  of  an  engineer  of  special  muni, 
cipal  experience. 


SIR  HENRY  LAYARD'S  letter  in  the 
Times  of  Thursday  on  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  shows  the  unadvisability  of 
writing  from  Venice  about  matters  in  London. 
He  says “  It  is  reported  that  the  architect 
contemplates  a  different  style  of  architecture 
from  that  of  the  present  building  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  to  which  the  new  galleries  are  to  be 
an  addition,  and  even  to  employ  a  different 
material — it  is  to  be  presumed,  brick.  We  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  disfigurement  of 
our  public  buildings  that  nothing  in  that 
direction  need  surprise  us.”  The  new 
building  is  to  be  faced  with  stone,  and  the 
back  and  east  end  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
of  brick,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  materials  are 
concerned,  the  facts  are  the  reverse  of  what  is 
stated.  The  portion  adjoining  the  east  end  of 
the  National  Gallery  is  to  be  designed  to 
correspond  with  Wilkins’s  architecture, 
while  it  will  hide  the  unsightly  brick 
wall  now  existing;  but  the  main  block 
in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery  must 
necessarily  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  front  of  that  building, 
because  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  must 
have  three  stories  in  order  to  find  the  requi¬ 
site  accommodation  on  the  site,  and  only  the 
upper  story  can  therefore  be  top-lighted  ;  the 
lower  stories  must  be  side-lighted,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  have  larger  windows  than  could  be 
provided  in  an  architectural  treatment  similar 
to  that  of  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery. 

/YNE  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Board  of 
V-/  Trade  Inquiry  on  Railway  Rates,  last 
week,  was  a  veteran  official  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  Mr.  D.  Steven¬ 
son,  the  metropolitan  traffic  manager,  who 
completed  fifty  years  of  service  in  1887.  His 
evidence  dealt  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
London  terminal  duties  were  performed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  company’s  existence;, 
and  he  stated  that  at  that  time  the  railway 
company  merely  conveyed  the  wagons  to  or 
from  the  carriers’  sheds,  their  part  of  the 
transaction  bemg  then  completed.  Messrs. 
Pickford’s  manager  gave  similar  evidence,  but 
the  great  canying  firm  ceased  to  be  “  car¬ 
riers  ”  under  the  original  system  as  far  back 
as  1847.  Since  that  date  they  have  acted 
as  the  agents  of  the  railway  company,  and 
in  Mr.  Williams’  work  on  railways,  dated 
1852,  all  the  terminal  work  is  described  as 
being  performed  by  the  company’s  servants. 
Of  course,  the  contention  is  that  the  carriers 
were  bought  out,  and  that  the  companies  are 
entitled  to  continue  their  charges  in  the  form, 
most  convenient  to  themselves,  in  addition  to 
their  own  rate  for  conveyance.  Lord  Balfour 
strongly  deprecated  going  far  into  “ancient 
history,”  and,  indeed,  loses  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  counsel  the  desirability  of 
limiting  the  evidence  as  much  as  possible.  It. 
has  been  remarked  concerning  railway 
questions  dealt  with  in  Committee,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  Committee-man  to 
have  one  tangible  idea  floating  in  his  head 
after  hearing  all  the  conflicting  evidence  of 
the  lawyers  and  witnesses  ;  and  Lord  Balfour 
is  wise  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  testimony.  A  considerable 
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amount  of  discussion  took  place  with  regard 
to  a  statement  put  in  by  the  railway  company, 
giving  details  of  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sixteen  stations  of  varying 
importance,  in  support  of  the  claim  for  station 
terminals.  The  traders’  representatives  seemed 
disposed  to  question  the  impartial  selection  of 
these  stations,  but  it  was  seen  that  this  might 
lead  to  a  great  mass  of  such  evidence  being 
demanded,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  ultimately  re¬ 
solved  to  appoint  an  expert  to  examine  the 
figures  submitted,  and  report  as  to  their 
reasonableness,  and  also  as  to  whether  the 
amounts  were  properly  apportioned  for  goods 
traffic  and  other  purposes.  It  is  understood 
that,  in  agreeing  to  this  proposition,  the 
traders  are  not  assenting  to  any  principle,  and 
this  part  of  the  question  may  be  reopened. 

THIS  week  there  has  been  formed  in 
Glasgow  a  Provisional  Committee  for 
the  promotion  of  a  ship-canal  on  the  “direct 
route,"  that  is,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Clyde, 
a  little  below  the  city,  to  the  waters  of  the 
Forth  at  Grangemouth.  It  is  intended  that 
this  preliminary  committee  should  be  replaced 
shortly  by  a  large  representative  executive 
Committee,  and  thereafter  an  authoritative 
survey  of  the  crossing,  if  possible,  obtained, 
together  with  statistics  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  earlier  results  will  probably 
be  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting  in  Glasgow 
to  discuss  the  proposal. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Standard 
writes,  ascribing  the  death  of  a  relative 
to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth.  These  charges  ought 
only  to  be  made  with  due  deliberation.  We 
fear,  however,  that  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  many  barracks  and  other 
public  buildings  in  Great  Britain  are  not  in  the 
proper  sanitary  condition  in  which  they  should 
be.  The  mistake  which  is  made  is  that  per¬ 
sons  write  anonymously  to  newspapers  and 
make  somewhat  vague  charges  against  the 
state  of  public  buildings,  instead  of  carefully 
formulating  their  charges,  and  then  making  a 
systematic  attempt  to  have  reforms  brought 
about  by  departmental  or  by  parliamentary 
action.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  well-estab¬ 
lished  charges  against  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  barracks  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be 
proved,  a  Royal  Commission  would  un- 
doubtedly  be  obtained  to  investigate  the 
general  sanitary  state  of  various  buildings 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Office  and 
Admiralty.  _ 


iyO  less  than  179  sets  of  drawings  have 
_L.  i  been  sent  in  for  the  “  sketch  ”  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings. 
These,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be  hung  in  two 
large  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  Mappin  Art 
Gallery.  All  the  packing-cases  were  num¬ 
bered  consecutively  as  they  came  in,  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor’s  staff,  and  have  then  been 
unpacked  and  the  drawings  and  letter  in  each 
case  marked  with  the  same  number  as  on  the 
case.  The  letters  will  not  be  opened  till 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  made  his  selection  ;  and 
no  one  has  access  to  the  rooms  except  the 
Surveyor  and  two  assistants,  so  that  there  is 
little  possibility  of  any  one  getting  to  know 
who  is  the  author  of  any  design.  The  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  Wike),  to  whose  courtesy 
we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  adds, 
“Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
a  fair  competition,  and  we  hope  to  make  this 
a  model  one.”  _ 

A  REPORT  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  (dated  September  6),  by  Dr.  Spear, 
on  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
and  enteric  fever  in  the  Penistone  Registration 
Sub-district,  gives  again  the  pollution  of 
water  supply  as  the  cause  of  disease.  In 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Oxspring  School  in  the  district,  the  report 
says : — 


but  for  the  greater  distance  in  rough  stone  channels. 

These  lie  quite  near  the  surface  in  a  soil  that  from 
time  to  time,  in  certain  places,  is  manured  by  night- 
soil  and  other  refuse  ;  they  pass  in  close  proximity 
to  some  ten  cottages  and  farmsteads,  and  hero  and 
there,  where  dipping-troughs  are  supplied,  the 
water  is  befouled  by  cattle,  swine,  &c.  Just  above 
the  school  a  branch  pipe  supplies  Oxspring  Lodge, 
where  the  servant-maid,  who  sickened  from  the 
fever  at  the  beginning  of  June,  was  employed  ; 
below  it  falls  into  a  raised  stone  cistern,  whence  by 
one  pipe  the  school  and  school -house  taps  are  sup¬ 
plied,  and  by  another,  a  roadside  trough,  that 
serves  the  six  adjacent  cottages.” 

In  regard  to  another  district  (Thurlstone) 
Dr.  Spear  reports  that,  as  has  been  noted  in 
some  former  cases,  the  want  of  proper  super¬ 
vision  and  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  to 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Nuisance 
Inspector  (10/.  a  year  each  in  this  case)  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such 
conditions.  As  an  example  of  the  need  for 
better  instruction  and  supervision  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  he  gives  the  following  incident  in  the 
Penistone  Urban  Sanitary  district,  where  also 
the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  receives  10/.  a 
year,  and  is  said  to  be  “  very  willing,  but  un¬ 
instructed  ” : — 

“When  I  examined  this  officer’s  books,  one  of 
the  last  entries  recorded  a  visit  to  Unwin-street, 
about  the  condition  of  which  it  was  stated  there 
was  ‘  nothing  to  report.’  I  happened  to  have 
visited  this  particular  row  of  bouses,  and  knew 
that  very  grave  sewage  nuisances  existed  there,  and 
so  requested  the  Inspector  to  visit  again  the  first 
house  in  the  row,  to  make  a  thorough  inspection, 
and  to  report  the  result  to  me.  He  reported  that 
in  the  cellar  of  the  house, — a  cellar  reached  by  an 
internal  staircase  from  the  kitchen, — direct  com¬ 
munication  (through  which,  apparently,  rats  invaded 
the  house)  existed  with  somo  unknown  drain  ;  that 
the  houses  were  not  connected  with  the  public 
sewer,  but  drained  to  deep  cesspools  in  the  house 
yards  ;  that  the  cesspool  of  No.  1  had  not  been 
emptied  for  years,  and  that  the  contents  were  now 
apparently  ‘soaking  into  the  cellar  about  the  level 
of  the  third  step  from  the  floor.’  ” 

AN  address  on  “  Art  Education,"  read  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  “  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,” 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Bingley 
Technical  School,  on  October  23,  has  been 
issued  as  a  pamphlet,*  and  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  working 
or  establishment  of  schools  of  drawing  and 
design.  Mr.  Pap  worth  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  keeping  schools  of  design  strictly  to  their 
avowed  object  of  teaching  drawing  and 
design,  and  not  going  into  what  is  sometimes 
called  “  high  art,”  in  which  most  of  the  pupils 
would  probably  never  acquire  the  power  of 
doing  anything  worth  having  from  that  point 
of  view,  while  most  might  learn  to  draw  and 
many  to  design.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  address  :• 

Now,  you  might  ask,  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  School  of  Drawing  and  a  School  of 
Design,?  The  two  differ  entirely.  Every  one  should 
be  able  to  draw,  more  or  less  correctly,  but  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  design.  I  understand  that 
in  your  classes  freehand  drawing  is  taught,  that  is 
the  first  step  ;  then  comes,  for  practice,  the  copy¬ 
ing  (and  not  too  much  of  that)  of  subj  ects  already 
des  gned  and  perhaps  worked  out,  for  various  work¬ 
manships.  But  this  is  not  sufficient— it  does  not 
teach  ‘  design.’  In  your  case,  where  textile 
fabrics  are  concerned,  a  set  pattern,  say, 
required.  At  first,  probably,  the  master 


quire9  a  bold  and  broad  treatment ;  a  softer  stone 
and  marble  have  finer  workmanship  applied  ;  silver 
ware  may  be  treated  with  still  finer  details  ;  and 
gold  should  have  the  finest  design  and  Art  work¬ 
manship  that  can  be  given  to  it.  I  understand  the 
formation  of  such  a  Class  of  Design  is  contem¬ 
plated  for  your  Schools ;  pray  keep  it  from  so-called 
ligh  Art. 

WE  have  received  the  specification  and 
drawings  of  an  arrangement  of  band¬ 
saw  recently  patented  by  Mr.  E.  Whibley, 
which  has  some  advantages  for  light  work.  The 
principal  novelty  lies  in  the  table,  which  can 
je  centred  to  any  required  angle,  and  made 
to  move  round  the  saw.  This  is  effected  by 
mounting  the  table  upon  the  frame  of  the 
machine  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
turned  about  two  axes.  One  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw,  and  the 
other  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  this 
way  a  cut  can  be  taken  at  any  angle 
within  the  range  of  the  machine,  clamps 
being  provided  to  hold  the  table  firmly 
in  place  when  once  set  to  the  required 
position.  The  saw  guides  are  also  adjust¬ 
able,  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  table 
turns  at  right  angles  to  the  saw  is  slotted  to 
let  the  latter  pass.  Another  novelty  claimed 
for  this  machine  is  the  manner  of  attaching 
a  moveable  fence  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
moved  to  meet  any  angle  which  the  work 
may  assume  during  the  operation.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  already  in  work,  and  is  said  to  give  1 
great  satisfaction.  We  can  easily  understand  . 
that  it  would  prove  a  useful  tooi  in  a  joiner’s  ; 
shop,  as  the  compound  movement  of  the  ; 
table  would  enable  a  very  large  number  of  f 
forms  to  be  encompassed. 


“  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  a  spring 
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the  school,  and  perhaps  the  master  trades¬ 
man  subsequently,  may  say,  ‘  I  want 
design  ;  ’  or  gives  an  idea  of  his  wishes.  The 
student,  having  mastered  drawing,  brings  to  bear 
his  taste,  which  in  a  great  degree  is  the  result  of  his 
previous  education  in  drawing  and  copying,  and 
elaborates  this  idea  into  a  design  suitable  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  How  is 
this  elaboration  to  be  effected  ?  Say  that  a  mere 
leaf  is  wanted  as  an  elementary  form  ;  there  are 
thousands  of  leaves  around  us  which  can 
u«ed  for  this  purpose,  —  not  copied,  but  > 
ventionalised.  as  the  term  is, — that  is,  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture.  Then 
beyond  that,  may  be  the  introduction  of 
foliage,  as  for  a  ‘  dress  piece  ’  for  a  lady.  The  plants 
adapted  for  this  purpose  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  leaves.  One  may  be  taken,  and  carefully  drawn 
out  and  arranged.  This  is  ‘design.’  But  this  is 
yet  not  sufficient.  The  design  has  to  bo  adapted  for 
the  special  trade.  The  drawing  of  a  l.af  that  will 
do  for  fine  work,  as  lace,  muffin,  and  so  on,  will  not 
answer  for  a  carpet ;  and  in  all  cases  the  material 


appearance  in  a  grass  field  at  an  elevated  spot  some  '  be  ^  j. 
1,300  yards  from  Oxspring  School.  In  its  course  to  j 
Oxspring  it  is  conveyed  partly  in  socketed  pipes,  j 


R  A  lard  &  Son,  Lonuon, 


IN  the  columns  of  L' Architecture  a  dis¬ 
cussion  is  being  kept  up  on  the  old 
question,  so  often  “vexed”  in  France,  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  architect.  M. 
Denffinieux,  the  last  contributor  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  upholds  the  view  which  French 
architects  (and  we  honour  them  for  it)  have 
constantly  come  back  to  whenever  the  subject 
of  the  heavy  legal  responsibilities  they  are 
subject  to  in  regard  to  their  buildings  is 
discussed,  viz.,  that  the  responsibility  is  rather 
an  honour  than  otherwise,  and  that  the  word 
“  responsabilitd  ”  is  one  “  qui  ne  sonne  mal 
que  vis-&-vis  de  ceux  qui  ne  remplissent  pas 
leur  devoir  avec  science  et  d6sint<§resse- 
ment.” _ 

riTHE  December  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
JL  Art  contains  an  interesting  illustrated 
article  on“  The  Nativity  of  Christ  as  Depicted 
in  the  National  Gallery,”  with  illustrations 
from  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  and  Rembrandt. 
The  frontispiece  to  the  number  is  an  etching 
by  Flameng  from  Meissonier’s  picture  of  “  The 
Halt.”  The  same  number  contains  also  an 
interesting  and  ably  written  article  by  Mr.  J . 
P.  Seddon  on  a  subject  which  he  thoroughly 
understands,  “  What  a  memorial  window 
should  be,”  which  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  about  to  erect  memorial 
windows.  It  includes  two  illustrations  of 
designs  by  the  author,  one  for  a  triplet  lancet 
window  in  Llandaff  Cathedral ;  the  other  a 
very  curious  but  undeniably  clever  design 
for  a  decorative  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  “  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea."  The 
Art  Journal  for  the  month  contains  an 
original  etching  by  Mr.  Percy  Robertson 
of  “  Harrow  Church,”  a  beautiful  little  work 
in  feeling  and  execution.  This  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  article  on  Harrow  School  by 
Mr.  Percy  M.  Thornton,  with  further  sketches 
about  the  school  precincts  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  most  important  article  in  the  number, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  one  on  “The 
Museum  Buildings  at  South  Kensington — a 
plea  for  their  completion,”  a  plea  in  which  we 
heartily  join.  It  is  discreditable  to  the  nation 
that  the  front  of  the  building  should  so  long 
have  been  left  in  its  present  unfinished  arid 
hideous  condition.  The  article  is  accompanied 
by  several  illustrations  of  completed  portions 
of  the  building,  and  a  small  elevation  of  the 
original  design  by  Captain  Fowke,  with  side- 
wings  connected  by  quadrant  arcades  with 
the  central  block.  The  English  Illustrated 
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Magazine  is  a  very  large  Christmas  number 
of  very  varied  contents,  including  music  (a 
song  by  Mr.  Ilamish  MacCunn),  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  nail  and  chain  manufacture  by 
the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Tom  Hill,  and  another  entitled  “  In  the 
Peloponnesus  ”  illustrated  in  rather  a  curious 
manner  with  views  drawn  in  a  decorative 
spirit  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  of  which  the 
ohief  interest,  to  say  truth,  is  that  they  are 
signed  with  his  name.  These,  we  presume 
illustrate  the  decorative  principle  in  book 
illustration,  of  which  we  hear  a  good  deal 
iiow.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  natural  scenery,  we  humbly  confess 
•that  we  prefer  pictures. 


IjWERYONE  has  heard  and  enjoyed  stories 
of  impossible  answers  by  schoolboys  in 
•examinations.  It  seems  that  the  preliminary 
examinations  for  students  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  may  furnish  their  quota  of  this 
style  of  anecdote ;  one  example  reached  us 
the  other  day.  In  au  examination  in  French 
one  candidate  gave  the  English  of  “  II  vient 
•desortir’’  as,  “That  comes  of  going  out.” 
There  is  a  practical  simplicity  of  linguistic 
method  about  this,  at  all  events. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  now  reduced  to  the 
•melancholy  spectacle  of  an  international 
-demolition  carried  on  amid  a  perfect  sea  of 
mud.  In  regard  to  the  main  buildings,  the 
^result  of  some  negotiations  carried  on  between 
i  the  State  and  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  drawn  up  by  M. 
Alphand,  is  that  the  State  will  take  charge  of 
the  Palais  des  Machines,  the  central  dome, 
and  the  30-metre  gallery.  On  its  side,  the 
Municipality  will  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
Raff  and  Desaix  galleries,  the  Palais  des 
Beaux- Arts  and  that  of  the  Arts  Liberaux,  as 
well  as  the  terraces,  the  gardens,  and  the 
luminous  fountains,  the  sculptures  of  which 
will  be  re-executed  in  bronze  and  marble.  The 
Municipal  Council  will  pay  in  return  a  sum  of 
4,000  000  francs  and  will  give  up  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  city  to  the  bonus  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  its  share  in  which  M.  Alphand  values  at 
2,700,000  francs.  If,  as  is  hoped,  this  combina¬ 
tion  is  accepted,  work  will  be  immediately  com¬ 
menced  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  Champ 
de  Mars  by  next  spring  to  its  usual  aspect. 
According  to  a  project  discussed,  there  is  to  be 
a  large  carriage-drive  bordered  with  trees  con¬ 
structed  between  the  Avenue  Bourdonnais 
<and  the  Avenue  Suffren,  as  a  communication 
between  the  Seventh  and  Fifteenth  Arrondisse- 
ments,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Palais  des  Expositions  Diverses 
and  that  of  the  foreign  exhibits,  to  right 
and  left  of  the  central  dome  and  the  30-m6tre 
gallery,  will  be  transformed  into  plantations, 
lawns  decorated  with  statues,  and  parterres  of 
flowers.  As  to  the  buildings  themselves,  M. 
Alphand  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  Palais  des 
Machines  for  military  parades,  horse-shows,  or 
agricultural  shows ;  the  central  dome  and  the 
gallery  will  serve  for  musical  performances ;  the 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  will  receive  the  annual 
Salon  pictures  and  other  artistic  exhibitions, 
and  the  Palais  des  Arts  Lib6raux  will  be  given 
up  to  a  permanent  exhibition  of  industrial  art. 

This  scheme,  however,  is  not  universally 
favoured.  The  Soci6t6  des  Artistes  Fram;ais, 
un  particular,  are  very  little  satisfied  with  the 
future  reserved  for  them.  They  are  much  better 
pleased  with  their  present  position.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Municipal  Council  intends  to  make 
use  of  the  PalaiB  d'Industrie,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  city,  for  large  fetes,  and  thus  the 
Salon  will  necessarily  have  to  shift  its  quarters. 
The  artists  are  afraid  that  this  will  materially 
affect  the  success  of  their  exhibitions,  and  that 
•the  public  will  not  be  content  to  come  to  a 
•building  so  much  less  central  than  their  existing 
•exhibition  building.  If  the  project  is  carried 
•out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  new  ground 
for  military  manoeuvres  for  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  and  the  military  authorities  intend  in  that 
•case  to  make  use  of  the  large  expanse  of  ground 
situated  behind  the  fortifications  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Issy. 

The  decorations  granted  to  exhibitors  did  not 
appear  in  the  Journal  Officiel  till  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  the  somewhat  tardy  bestowal 
of  crosses  has  caused  almost  as  many  com¬ 


plaints  as  the  medals.  This,  however  much  to 
be  regretted,  was  only  what  every  one  foresaw, 
and  it  is  no  use  to  say  more  on  a  disagreeable 
subject.  Another  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that 
no  note  was  taken  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  the 
honours  awarded  to  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  a  most  ill-judged  coarse,  whereby 
the  honours  awarded  them  have  been,  as  far  as 
the  French  public  is  concerned,  practically 
obliterated. 

Various  inaugurations  of  monuments  are 
coming  on  in  Pari9.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Mus6e  Guimet,  which  the  President  of  the 
Republic  inaugurated  some  few  days  since,  and 
which  is  now  open  to  the  public.  We  have  already 
given  a  brief  description  of  the  edifice,  which  in 
regard  to  architectural  design  leaves,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interior  is  exceedingly  well 
arranged  for  its  purpose;  and,  thanks  to  the 
generous  donor,  Paris  finds  itself  now  with  a 
new  centre  of  study,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
richest  collection  of  religious  manuscripts  and 
books  which  bear  upon  the  study  of  the  religion 
of  the  Eastern  world. 

Next  comes  the  inauguration  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  raised  by  public  subscription,  on  the  Place 
Wagram,  to  the  memory  of  de  Neuville,  whose 
name  has  already  been  given  to  a  neighbouring 
street.  The  monument  is  placed  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Avenue  de  Wagram  and  the 
Boulevard  Malesberbes.  The  pedestal  has  been 
carried  out  by  M.  Ulysse  Gravigny.  The  statue, 
executed  from  the  model  by  M.  de  Saint-Vidal, 
represents  a  figure  deficient  in  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  effect  demanded  by  sculpture,  half 
seated  on  a  rustic  fence  and  holding  his  palette 
in  his  hand.  Apart  from  the  resemblance, 
which  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  the  general 
outline  and  design  of  the  work  are  much  open 
to  criticism,  and  it  certainly  does  not  add  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  sculptor,  the  author  of  the 
large  though  rather  mediocre  fountain  which 
stands  in  the  basin  under  the  Eiffel  tower. 

A  very  different  work  is  the  statue  of  Balzac, 
the  model  for  which  M.  Chapu  has  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  which  is  to  be  erected,  at  the  cost 
of  the  “  Soci6t6  des  Gens  des  Lettres,”  in  the 
Orleans  Gallery  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
figure  is  placed,  in  a  seated  position,  on  a  low 
pedestal,  clad  in  a  kind  of  monkish  robe  which 
Balzac  was  accustomed  to  wear  when  at  work  ; 
the  arms  are  crossed  and  a  pen  is  held  in  one 
hand ;  the  expression  is  that  of  absorbed 
meditation.  A  pretty  female  figure,  supposed 
to  represent  “  La  Comedie  Humaine,”*  takes  off 
her  mask.  The  pedestal  is  adorned  by  a  small 
representation  of  a  theatre,  where  a  troupe  of 
marionettes  are  playing  “  Mercadet,”  one  of  the 
chefs  d' oeuvres  of  the  author,  and  by  masks  repre¬ 
senting  his  principal  creations.  The  design 
looks  well  from  all  points,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  M.  Chapu. 

Very  fine  also  is  the  austere  simplicity  of  the 
monument  erected  in  P6re  Lachaise  to  the 
memory  of  Baudry,  and  of  which  the  sculptural 
portion  is  by  M.  Merci6.  We  have  already 
referred,  in  describing  the  Salon  of  the  present 
year,  to  this  monument,  of  which  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  is  by  M.  Ambroise  Baudry.  It 
bears  the  double  inscription  : — 

FRATRI  OPTIMO  ClVES  ET  AMICI 

FRATER  PIUS  ET  HONORIS  CAUSA 

INFELICISSIMUS  POSUERUNT 

At  the  base  of  the  monument,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  is  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  of 
grand  character,  who  seems  bowed  in  affliction 
over  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

In  our  last  we  gave  an  account  of  the  result 
of  the  very  satisfactory  competition  opened  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  salon  which  is  to  be 
adorned  with  paintings  representing  the  siege 
of  Paris.  The  competition  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Gallery  Lobau,  of  the  failure  of  which  we 
spoke  at  the  same  time,  has  been  (as  we  half 
predicted)  annulled  on  account  of  the  feeble 
character  of  the  works  sent  in,  and  will  be 
opened  again  in  a  few  months.  It  is  deplorable 
to  see  how  little  progress  the  art  of  the 
decorative  artist  has  made  in  France 
during  recent  times,  and  how  little  the 
art  of  architectural  decoration  is  understood.  A 
melancholy  example  is  found  in  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  competition  by  M.  Toch6,  who 
gained  some  reputation  three  years  ago  by 
decorative  paintings  at  the  Hotel  de  Chenon- 
ceaux,  exhibited  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. 
In  his  work  for  the  Lobau  competition,  M.  Toche 


*  The  general  title  Balzac  gave  to  hia  great  series  of 
novels. 


wished  to  symbolise  in  a  decorative  painting 
the  twenty  arrondissements  of  Paris.  The  idea 
is  good  enough  in  itself ;  but  what  is  one  to  say 
to  an  artist  who,  for  the  decoration  of  a  Renais¬ 
sance  edifice,  personifies  the  quarter  of  the 
Bourse,  for  example,  by  a  representation  of  a 
monument  surmounted  by  a  golden  calf,  while 
Fortune  on  her  classic  wheel  and  in  the  usual 
simple  costume,  races  before  a  file  of  fiacres  and 
persons  iu  modern  costume?  Such  a  decorative 
conception,  for  such  a  situation,  really  passes 
the  proper  limits  of  a  joke. 

In  the  competition  for  the  statue  to  Con- 
doxcet,  the  jury  have  selected  the  sketches  by 
M.  Louis  Noel,  Jacques  Perrin,  and  Steiner, 
who  will  exhibit  works  for  a  second  competition 
in  six  months. 

The  Palace  of  the  Louvre  is  at  present  the 
subject  of  various  important  works.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  restorations  undertaken  on  all  sides 
of  the  building,  we  may  mention  the  decoration 
of  the  Grand  Salon  of  the  Pavilion  Beauvais, 
situated  on  the  first-floor,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Renaissance  Galleries.  This  large  room,  in 
which  the  scaffolding  is  now  being  erected  for 
the  work  of  decoration,  is  to  be  adorned  with 
an  allegorical  painting  on  the  ceiling,  to  be 
executed  by  M.  Carolus  Duran.  The  artist  has 
chosen  for  his  subject  “  The  Triumph  of  Marie 
de  Medecis.”  The  general  decoration  of  the 
room  is  expected  to  be  completed  about  July  of 
next  year. 

The  sculpture  museum  at  the  Louvre  has 
hitherto  possessed  no  work  by  Carpeaux,  a 
deficiency  which  will  now  be  supplied  through 
the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  various  models 
by  this  eminent  sculptor,  among  which  is  that 
of  the  group  of  “  The  Dance  ”  on  the  facade  of 
the  Opera  House,  which  was  such  a  bold  innova¬ 
tion  on  the  then  accepted  ideas  as  to  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture,  and  gave  rise  to  violent 
polemical  discussion. 

The  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts  has  now  resumed 
its  activity,  and  the  jury  have  disposed  of  the 
competition  in  the  history  of  architecture 
opened  for  the  students  of  the  first  class,  but 
nothing  more  than  “mentions  ”  were  obtained 
by  any  of  the  competitors.  The  competition 
for  the  Chaudesaigues  prize  has  also  taken  place. 
The  subject  was  “  Un  etablissement  hospitalier 
dans  l’Afrique  Centrale,”  a  subject  certainly 
leaving  sufficient  scope  for  originality  and  free¬ 
dom  in  regard  to  style.  From  among  twenty- 
three  competitors,  the  Commission  have  ad¬ 
mitted  en  loges  the  following  MM.  Binet  and 
Honor6  Marc,  pupils  of  M.  Andr6  ;  M.  Han- 
notin,  pupil  of  M.  Gerhardt ;  M.  Letrosne,  pupil 
of  MM.  Letrosne  and  Raulin ;  MM.  Maistrasse 
Pradel  and  Umbdenstock,  pupils  of  M.  Guadet ; 
M.  Renevry,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain ;  and  M.  Tal- 
boureau,  pupil  of  M.  Raulin. 

Comte  Ludovic  Lepic,  a  distinguished 
marine  painter,  has  died  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
He  was  a  pupil  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  and 
of  Cabanel,  and  obtained  a  troisieme  medaille  in 
the  Salon  of  1877,  and  frequently  exhibited 
pictures  of  note,  especially  (in  1880)  that  re¬ 
presenting  the  arrival  of  the  remains  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  at  Portsmouth.  Besides  paintings  and 
etchings,  Comte  Lepic  frequently  designed 
dresses  and  decorations  for  the  Paris  Opera. 

Ileilbuth  is  also  dead,  the  brilliant  water- 
colourist,  the  painter  of  exquisitely  graceful 
scenes  of  Parisian  life,  who,  a  guest  from 
Germany  originally,  completely  assimilated 
himself  as  a  I  renchman  and  a  French  artist. 
He  was  born  at  Horn  burg,  and  was  practically 
expatriated  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  he  settled  in  London,  and 
was  a  kindly  friend  to  French  artists  who  like 
himself  had  been  exiled.  On  his  return  to 
France,  Heilbuth  solicited  and  obtained 
naturalisation,  and  in  1881  was,  as  a  French 
painter,  created  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Among  his  very  numerous  works  we 
may  mention  “  Une  reception  chez  Rubens,’’ 
much  admired  at  the  Salon  of  1853;  “Pales¬ 
trina,"  “Etudiant,”  and  “Politesse,”  three 
pictures  which  gained  him  a  deuxieme 
m6daille  in  the  Salon  of  1857.  In  1861 
he  exhibited,  besides  other  pictures  (the 
“Fils  du  Titien”  and  Tasse  &  Ferrara”),  the 
“  Auto-da-fe,”  and  also  the  “  Mont  de  Pi6te,” 
which  was  much  admired.  This  was  his  first 
manner,  but  after  1880  we  find  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  broken  with  historical  painting  and 
scenes  from  the  pontifical  court  at  Rome.  He 
gave  himself  up  now  to  “  plein  air  ”  painting  ; 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  environs  of  Paris 
became  his  favourite  scenes,  and  the  subjects  of 
many  charming  water-colours.  He  died  very 
suddenly  of  heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
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leaves  part  of  his  property  to  the  Soci6t6  des 
Artistes  Frantjais. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  we  hear  of  the 
no  less  sudden  death  of  Rapin,  the  landscape 
painter,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  1840  at  Noroy-le-bourg,  in  Franche- 
Comte,  and  successfully  studied  under  Gerome, 
Gleyre,  and  Frano.ais.  He  obtained  various 
medals  at  the  Salon  Exhibitions,  and  a  gold 
medal  at  the  recent  Universal  Exhibition. 

Another  artist  gone  in  this  very  fatal  month 
has  been  the  sculptor  Etcheto,  at  the  early  age 
of  36.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fine  statue  of 
Francois  Villon  purchased  by  the  Municipality 
some  years  ago  out  of  the  Salon,  and  now 
erected  on  the  Place  Monge. 

Lastly  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Oudinot, 
the  artist  who  was  commissioned  to  report  on 
stained  glass  design  in  the  Paris  exhibition. 
He  originally  studied  under  Delacroix,  and  in 
1862  was  appointed  “  peintre-verrier  ”  to  the 
Municipality  of  Paris.  He  obtained  a  gold 
medal  in  the  exhibition  of  1878.  The  principal 
works  commissioned  from  him  by  the  city  /were 
the  windows  of  the  churches  of  St.  Clothilde  and 
St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  at  St.  Leu ;  the  two 
Renaissance  windows  of  the  Tower  of  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois ;  the  windows  of  St. 
Augustin,  and  those  of  the  choir  atlaTrinite. 
He  executed  also,  for  the  State,  the  restoration 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral  at  Limoges, 
the  windows  for  the  oratory  of  Princess  Clothilde 
Napoleon,  and  those  of  Beauvais  Cathedral. 

We  may  mention  also  the  remarkable  win¬ 
dows  at  the  Church  of  Ste.  Crock  at  Li&ge, 
commissioned  from  him  by  the  Belgian  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  stained  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris,  which  reproduce 
the  arms  and  insignia  of  the  “  Pr6vots  des 
Marchands  ”  from  the  origin  of  the  Parisian 
Municipality  to  the  present  day. 

Oudinot  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  leaving 
a  great  quantity  of  artistic  work  behind  him, 
and  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the 
best  of  the  modern  French  artists  in  stained 
glass. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 

THE  BBC  ENT  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  White  (secretary)  announced  that 
during  the  week  commencing  the  25th  prox  , 
Examination  in  Architecture  had  been  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  the  graphic  and 
written  examination  taking  place  on  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
and  the  oral  examination  on  the  two  following 
days.  During  the  week  forty  candidates  were 
examined,  and  of  these  twenty-eight  had  passed. 
The  following  are  their  names 


Baker,  Herbert,  London. 

Bassett,  Gilbert  T.,  Salt- 
ley. 

Bedford,  Francis  D., 
London. 

Bruton,  Charles  E., 
Oxford. 

Gallon,  Charles  A.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Clarkson,  W.  A.  P. , 
London. 

Cornford,  Leslie  C.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Doe,  Herbert  W.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Downing,  H.  P.  B.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Fraser,  James  W.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Gilbert,  Horace,  London. 

Graved,  William  D., 
London. 

Hind,  Arthur  H.,  Lei¬ 
cester. 

Horsley,  Gerald  C.,  Lon¬ 
don. 


Niven,  David  B.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Paterson,  A.  N.,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

Reeve,  Robert  A.,  Stone, 
Staffs. 

Rogerson,  John,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

Runtz,  Ernest  A.,  Lou¬ 
don. 

Savidge,  W.  B.,  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Wadmore,  B.,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent. 

Yeates,  Alfred  B.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  also  announced  the  results 
of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  held  in  London 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  these 
107  candidates  presented  themselves  for  regis¬ 
tration  as  probationers.  Of  the  107  candidates 
44  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  declared 
exempt,  and,  of  the  remaining  63,  36  were 
examined  in  London,  8  in  Bristol,  16  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  3  in  Dnblin.  The  secretary  then 
read  the  names  as  follow:— 

Richard  George  Thompson,  Shankill,  co.  Dublin  ; 
Joseph  Spain,  Sunderland  ;  Percy  Ryder  Smith, 


Hoskings,  Arthur  W., 
Sydney. 

Johnson,  B.  V.,  London. 

Lambert,  Horace,  Red 
Hill. 

Lidstone,  H.  G.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Luck,  Harold  R.,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Mayo,  Ernest  A.,  Deal, 
Kent. 


Richmond,  Surrey  ;  William  Slater,  Nottingham  ; 
Samuel  Joseph  Lee  Vincent,  Great  Yarmouth  ; 
Thomas  John  Anderson,  London  ;  Wilberforce 
Ernest  Hazel!,  London  ;  Harry  Teather,  Sheffield  ; 
Albert  Ernest  Hall,  Sheffield ;  Benjamin  Robert 
Irvin,  North  Shields ;  Richard  Henry  Ward, 
Bishops  Stortford ;  John  Gibbs  Rigaud  Murray, 
London  ;  Roger  Oldham,  Ashton  upon-Mersey  ; 
James  St.  John  Phillips,  Belfast ;  Arthur  George 
Turner,  London  ;  Arthur  Maryon  Watson,  London  ; 
Walter  Patrick  Belk,  Sheffield ;  Edmund  Farley 
Cobb.  Strood,  Kent;  Alfred  Phillips  Crabb,  London  ; 
Charles  Matthew  Ellison  Hadfield,  Sheffield  ;  John 
Kirkland,  Nottingham  ;  Harry  Tom  Boden  Spencer, 
Bedford  ;  Hugh  Stammers  Tiffin,  London  ;  William 
Charles  Waymouth,  London  ;  Henry  Aitken,  Air¬ 
drie;  Edward  Thomas  Allcock,  Loughborough; 
Frank  William  Chapman,  Wells,  Somerset;  Frank 
Berridge  Cooper,  Leicester ;  William  Harrison 
Cowlishaw,  Leicester ;  Allan  Graham,  Glasgow ; 
William  Thomas  Grewcock,  Hinckley  ;  George 
AKred  Groves,  Urmston,  Manchester  ;  Charles 
Frederick  Innocent,  Sheffield  ;  William  Sampson 
Jervois,  Dublin  ;  Richard  Francis  Caulfield  Orpen, 
Dublin  ;  Philip  Barlow  Osborn,  Birmingham  ; 
Philip  Appleby  Robson,  London  ;  William  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rolfe,  Bath  ;  Harold  Ogle  Tarbotton, 
Nottingham  ;  John  Charles  Teather,  Sheffield  ; 
John  Hollingworth  Woodward.  Peterborough; 
James  Vincent  Woofindin,  Sheffield ;  Percy 
Paovich  Cotton,  London  ;  Charles  Edgar  Salmon, 
Reigate  ;  Timothy  Honnor,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  John 
Pain  Clark,  London  ;  Charles  Gall  May,  Maidstone  ; 
Frederick  George  Jodwell  Moore,  Gloucester ; 
Ernest  Tingle,  Kettering  ;  Alexander  Paul  Mac- 
Alister,  Routhsea ;  Ernest  Godfrey  Page,  Bridg¬ 
water  ;  William  George  Legg,  London  ;  Robert 
James  Stafford  Price,  London  ;  William  Henry 
Marsden,  Cheetham  ;  Frederick  John  Parkinson, 
Blackburn  ;  Roger  Franc  s  Bacon,  London  ;  George 
Francis  Hampton  Banks,  Crawley  ;  Ronald  Baxter, 
London  ;  Lawrence  Cu'hbert  Bernard,  Clifton  ; 
Michael  J.  Culligan,  Dublin  ;  Frank  Brookhouse 
Dunkerley,  Dunham  Massey,  Cheshire ;  Hugh 
Alfred  Ellis,  Manchester  ;  Arthur  Harston,  Bexley 
Heath  ;  Edward  Haywood-Farmer,  Northampton  ; 
Richard  Croft  James,  Clifton ;  Richard  Ernest 
Knowles,  Manchester;  William  Josiah  Langley, 
Northampton;  Harry  Wilson  Pye,  London;  John 
Arthur  Smith,  Reading  ;  Thomas  Pettit  Wardrop, 
Dublin  ;  William  Alphonsus  Scott,  Navan,  co. 
Meath;  John  Bladon,  Manchester ;  Richard  Booth, 
Manchester  ;  John  Arthur  Brand,  London  ; 
Frank  Herbert  Gorst,  Manchester  ;  Henry  Ernest 
Kirby,  London ;  Sidney  Burton  Lee,  London ; 
Henry  Seton  Morris,  Bath  ;  William  Walter  Powell, 
London  ;  Percival  Soames,  Bromley,  Kent ;  Alfred 
Spiers,  London;  Thomas  Harry  Weston,  Bristol; 
Ernest  Arthur  White,  London  ;  Ernest  Borissow, 
Cambridge;  Edward  Wornum  Tarver,  London; 
Frank  H.  Willis,  London  ;  and  Charles  Joseph  Moli- 
neux  Hansom,  Bristol. 

The  President  added  that  in  hearing  the  long 
list  of  names  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
members  to  find  so  many  students  comiDg 
forward  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Preliminary 
Examination.  It  was  also  pleasant  to  notice 
the  number  of  honoured  names  in  the  list,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  sons  desired  to  worthily  follow  in 
their  fathers’  footsteps  (applause). 

The  President  next  said  that  the  members 
had  met  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  paper 
from  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith,  son  of  their  esteemed 
friend,  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  (applause). 
It  would  be  remembered  that  the  Council,  rather 
less  than  two  years  ago,  chose  Mr.  Elsey  Smith 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
British  Archreological  School  at  Athens,  to  do 
such  work  as  he  would  be  appointed  to  perform 
in  the  way  of  excavation  or  exploration.  When 
Mr.  Smith  reached  Athens  bis  work  appeared 
not  to  have  been  quite  cut  out  for  him,  but  the 
use  he  made  of  his  time  there  would  be  detailed 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  paper,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  by  which  it  would  be  accompanied. 
The  second  part  of  the  paper  would  contain  Mr. 
Smith's  experiences  when  engaged  at  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  and  it  also 
would  be  followed  by  lime-light  illustrations  on 
the  screen,  from  photographs  taken  by  himself. 

A  Tour  in  Greece  and  Cyprus. 

Mr.R.Elsey-Smith,  Associate  (Greek  student), 
then  read  a  paper  entitled :  — “  A  Tour  in 
Greece  and  Cyprus,  1888.” 

Mr.  Elsey  Smith  commenced  his  paper  with 
an  account  of  the  most  recent  excavations  in 
Athens  itself,  where  great  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  Acropolis  by  the  thorough  and 
very  successful  examination  of  its  upper  sur¬ 
face,  now  just  brought  to  a  conclusion,  revealing 
in  addition  to  a  vast  number  of  fragments  of 
sculpture,  pottery,  bronzes,  Sec.,  part  of  the 
foundations  of  the  palace  of  Erechtheus  and 
the  old  way  up  from  the  postern-gate  on  the 
north  side  ;  and  on  the  south  walls,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Chalkotheke.  This  was  followed  by 
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an  account  of  the  Propylasa,  based  on  Dr.  Ddrp- 
feld’s  theory  that  the  design  of  the  building  was 
never  completed,  and  that  even  the  portion 
which  remains  was  not  brought  to  a  finished 
state  so  far  as  the  dressing  of  the  surfaces  is 
concerned,  and  a  plan  and  elevation  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  complete  design  were  dis  ¬ 
played.  The  next  building  referred  to  was  the 
theatre  of  Dionysos,  at  Athens,  where  some  re¬ 
mains  of  an  early  circular  orchestra  constructed 
of  polygonal  masonry,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  original  Greek  scenes  of  two  distinct  dates, 
have  been  uncovered.  From  the  levels  of  the 
work  recovered  it  seems  evident  that  here,  as 
at  Epidauros  and  Oropos,  there  was  originally 
no  raised  stage,  and  that  the  circle  of  the 
orchestra  was  complete.  The  extent  and 
character  of  the  Roman  alterations,  both  to 
stage  and  orchestra,  were  referred  to. 

A  somewhat  new  form  of  Choragic  monument, 
which  was  discovered  last  spring  in  the  course 
of  excavations  carried  on  by  the  American 
Archaeological  School,  was  described.  This 
consisted  of  a  semicircular  stone  building  with 
pilasters  at  the  ends,  carrying  a  large  inscribed 
lintel,  the  whole  being  roofed  with  a  thin  slab 
of  stone.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  recent 
excavations  in  the  Peloponnesus  at  Epidauros 
and  Mycenm.  At  Epidauros  the  Tholes 
with  its  foundations  of  six  concentric  rings 
of  masonry,  and  the  curious  maze  -  like 
corridors  formed  between  the  four  inner 
rings,  were  described  ;  the  details  of  the 
superstructure  were  also  referred  to,  especially 
the  very  graceful  Corinthian  order  of  the  interior. 
The  theatre  was  referred  to  specially  as  showing 
very  clearly  and  perfectly  the  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  orchestra  and  the  sill  of  the  scene, 
which  in  this  case  was  found  complete,  and 
both  nearly  at  the  same  level.  The  plan  of  the 
great  palace  which  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
fortress  at  Mycenaj  was  described,  as  well  as  the 
plan  of  a  smaller  house  found  lower  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  palace,  it  was  pointed 
out,  though  not  so  complete  as  the  one  at  Tiryns, 
followed  out  the  same  general  plan  very  closely, 
and  must  have  corresponded  with  it  in  size  very 
nearly,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  exceed  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  t*> 
the  work  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund 
carried  out  by  the  Director  and  Students  of  the 
British  Archaeological  School  at  Athens.  The 
crusading  fortress  of  Leondari,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  much  earlier  settlement  and  fort,  was 
referred  to,  but  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  work  carried  on  in 
excavating  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Palico-Paphos.  The  site  of  the 
modern  village  and  of  the  temple  was  described, 
and  Roman  coins,  showing  the  temple,  were 
referred  to;  the  fact  of  the  absolute  destruction 
of  the  entire  superstructure  and  the  practical 
clearance  from  the  site  of  all  its  materials  made, 
it  was  observed,  the  restoration  of  elevations  or 
sections  that  should  have  any  real  value  as 
correct,  impossible ;  but  with  the  plan  it  was 
different,  for  that  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  recovered.  Three  distinct  types  of  early 
walling,  besides  considerable  Roman  additions 
and  repairs,  were  described  ;  two  of  these  occur 
in  a  wing  projecting  to  the  south,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  plan  belongs  to  the  third 
epoch,  but  was  considerably  modified  in  Roman 
times.  The  possible  or  probable  uses  of  tb© 
various  parts  were  discussed  in  the  paper,  and 
the  almost  total  absence  of  any  mouldings  or 
architectural  details  of  an  earlier  period  than 
Roman  was  deplored,  and  the  very  inconsider¬ 
able  depth  of  earth  and  debris  which  covered 
the  site,  and  which  must  have  made  it  an  easy 
prey  to  the  spoiler  in  the  past,  was  suggested  a3 
a  cause  for  this.  Finally,  a  very  brief  resume  of 
some  of  the  principal  objects  found  was  given, 
and  discussion  on  the  somewhat  complicated 
and  difficult  plan  was  invited. 


The  paper  was  copiously  illustrated  by  plan3 
and  photographs,  and  by  many  fine  lantern 
slides,  admirably  prepared  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  \V.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  from  Mr.  Elsey 
Smith’s  own  negatives. 

The  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
said  they  must  all  have  been  gratified  by  the 
nature  of  the  paper,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
illustrations.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  they  had  had  6uch  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,*  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the 


*  Not  the  first  time,  vre  believe.  A  large  aeries  of 
photographic  lantern  slides  were  exhibited  a  good  many 
years  ago  at  the  Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  Parker,  in  illua 
tration  of  a  lecture  on  Roman  archeology. — Ed. 
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last  (applause).  They  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  several  gentlemen  that  evening  who, 
he  hoped,  would  speak,  notably  Mr.  P.  C.  Pen¬ 
rose,  formerly  Director  of  the  British  School  of 
Archeology  at  Athens,  and  to  whom  they  were 
indirectly  indebted  for  this  excellent  paper 
(applause.) 

Mr.  P.  C.  Penrose  said  it  was  rather  a  late 
hour  to  make  any  very  lengthy  remarks  upon  the 
most  interesting  paper  they  had  been  listening 
to,  and  indeed  anything  that  could  be  said  must 
be  in  entire  praise  of  what  they  had  heard.  It 
was  also  a  very  great  advantage  for  Mr.  Smith 
■to  be  able  to  bring  his  audience  into  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  the  buildings  he  had  been 
•describing,  by  means  of  the  life-like  photo¬ 
graphs  exhibited  by  the  lantern.  These  showed 
the  extreme  accuracy  and  excellence  with 
which  they  had  been  taken,  by  the  fact  of  their 
enlargement  on  the  screen  not  showing  defects. 
On  a  great  part  of  the  descriptions  con¬ 
nected  with  Cyprus  he  could  offer  no 
remark,  except  that  there  were  several  points 
with  regard  to  the  Temple  of  Venus 
which  reminded  one  of  Solomon's  Temple  so 
far  as  one  could  vaguely  understand  the  con¬ 
struction  of  that  magnificent  fabric.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  this  temple  in  Cyprus  presented  the 
most  hopeful  clue  towards  further  understand¬ 
ing  Solomon’s  Temple,  so  that  the  time  spent 
tip  on  the  examination  of  the  Temple  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  in  Cyprus  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
wasted.  Therefore,  although  the  finds  had  not 
been  of  much  importance,  either  of  architec¬ 
tural  or  beautiful  objects,  still  the  plan  which 
had  been  exposed  was  very  remarkable,  and  its 
use  had  yet  to  be  made  out.  He  was  more  at 
home  in  regard  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and 
he  had  received  much  pleasure  from  Mr.  Smith's 
descriptions  and  illustrations.  He  certainly 
agreed  with  the  lecturer  in  his  regret  that  all  the 
Mediaeval  works  had  been  destroyed,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  picturesque  tower.  He  supposed 
that  a  few  inscriptions  had  been  found,  but 
nothing  architectural  to  speak  of,  from  the 
removal  of  the  Turkish  work.  The  place 
between  the  Parthenon  and  the  Cymonian 
retaining  wall  was  full  of  interest,  but  that 
had  yet  to  be  interpreted,  and  it  was  prema¬ 
ture  to  say  at  present  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  excavations.  The  works  at  Epidauros 
were  also  full  of  interest.  The  building  called 
Tholos,  upon  which  the  beautiful  Corinthian 
-capital  which  had  been  referred  to  was  found, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty, 
as  was  the  theatre.  There  was  another  Grecian 
theatre  which  had  been  untouched  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  resembled  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  theatre  at  Epidauros.  He  referred 
to  the  theatre  at  Oropos,  in  the  northern  corner 
of  Attica.  That  theatre  contained,  quite  as 
well  preserved,  and  in  some  respects  even 
better  preserved,  remains  than  the  theatre 
at  Epidauros.  The  Corinthian  capital  referred 
to  was  to  him  of  extreme  interest,  because  it 
was  similar  to  a  capital  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  to  which  he  had  drawn  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  the 
particular  ornament  of  the  central  flower, 
and  the  curve  of  the  capital,  all  reminded 
him  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  details  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  from  their 
form  his  opinion  was  that  those  capitals  were 
Greek,  and  not  Roman,  work.  As  to  the  Palace 
of  Tir)ms  and  Mycerie,  on  his  first  visit  he  had 
some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  they  were 
so  ancient  as  was  believed.  The  walls  were  so 
extremely  rough,  and  so  badly  built  in  many 
parts  at  Tiryns,  that  he  could  not  believe  they 
were  the  works  of  good  Greek  builders.  On 
subsequent  examination,  however,  he  saw  they 
were  planned  and  exactly  fitted  to  portions  of 
the  buildings,  which  bore  undoubted  traces  of 
the  work  of  the  great  builders.  His  doubts 
respecting  the  scamping  work  of  the  partition- 
walls  thereupon  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he 
quite  agreed  that  Dr.  Schliemann  had  at 
Tiryns  discovered  the  undoubted  palace  of 
•the  ancient  kings.  Mr.  Penrose  concluded 
by  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Elsey  Smith  for  his  extremely  interesting 
paper. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Elsey  Smith  briefly  replied,  and  said 
that,  considering  how  largely  photography 
entered  into  the  method  of  illustrating  books 
and  other  things,  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  lantern  seemed  to  him 
the  most  suitable  way  of  illustrating  a  lecture, 
and  he  was  gratified  in  being  the  first  to  use 


that  method  of  illustration  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
29th  ult.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes  (President)  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Stookdale,  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  G.  G.  Milne. 

The  President  announced  that  the  “  Common 
Room,”  although  not  in  complete  order,  was  now 
opened. 

Mr.  E.  Pridham  Warren  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Decoration  of  Churches,”  which  we  print 
in  extenso  on  another  page. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warren  for  his  paper,  said 
that  he  did  so  with  very  great  pleasure,  because 
the  subject  of  the  paper  was  one  in  which  he 
had  always  been  especially  interested,  and  he 
had  advocated  its  study  very  strongly.  At  the 
Architectural  Museum,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
he  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
could  not  say  that  he  had  advocated  the  use 
of  colour  with  greater  earnestness  or  with 
greater  force  than  had  Mr.  Warren.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  for  the  use  of  colour  in  all  our  domestic 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  churches,  for  he  held 
very  strongly  indeed  that  colour  was  one  of  the 
essentials  of  human  nature, — and,  in  fact,  of 
human  life.  He  would  not  say  it  was  as  great 
an  essential  as  pure  air,  fresh  water,  or  the 
warmth  of  fire,  but  he  believed  that  of  all  the 
msthetical  elements  we  had,  colour  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  necessary  for  us.  He 
thought  they  would  see  the  force  of  that  if  they 
considered  what  it  would  be  to  be  confined  for 
a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  days,  in  either 
a  light  white-washed  room,  or  in  a  dark  black- 
painted  room.  He  believed  that  such  confine¬ 
ment  would  have  a  serious  deteriorating  effect 
upon  the  physical  life  of  those  who  might  have 
to  endure  it:  in  the  case  of  the  occupant  of 
the  white  room,  there  would  probably  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  idiocy,  and  in  the  black  room  the  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  to  melancholy  madness.  Hold¬ 
ing  that  view,  then,  so  strongly,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Warren,  who  had  brought  the  subject  before 
them  so  fully  and  thoroughly,  not  only  as  to  the 
principles  of  colour,  but  also  as  to  the  practical 
way  in  which  studies  of  colours  should  be 
carried  out.  He  had  said  so  much  in  that 
respect  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
(Mr.  White)  to  say  more.  But  he  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the 
future  developing  of  structural  colour.  He 
thought  decorative  colour  might  be  used  with 
great  advantage  on  the  structural  portions 
which  were  brought  out  in  the  nature  of  the 
material.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Aber¬ 
deen  Park,  Highbury,  he  had  treated  a  great  deal 
of  the  walls  of  the  church  by  using  plain  red 
brick,  picked  out  with  decorative  colour,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  a  much  better  groundwork 
could  be  obtained  than  was  thus  afforded.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Warren  had  suggested,  of 
alternating  the  colours  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  roofs  and  walls,  showed 
the  necessity  of  having  one  portion  of  red  brick 
and  the  other  of  lighter  brick  of  some  sort  or 
another,  and  in  almost  all  cases  he  should  say 
that  the  darker  ground  ought  to  be  the  lower 
one.  There  was  one  point  of  detail  in  Mr. 
Warren’s  paper  as  to  which  he  would  ask  for 
further  information.  He  was  questioning  in  his 
own  mind  some  days  before  whether  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  curtain  was  ever  found  simply  as  the 
back  of  an  altar  reredos.  He  did  not  think  so  ; 
but  Mr.  Warren  had  mentioned  an  instance  of  it, 
but  that,  he  thought,  was  fifteenth-century  work. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  so  in  the 
earlier  centuries,  although  that  particular  form 
of  decoration  lasted  through  three,  if  not  four, 
centuries.  It  was  a  very  popular  and  prevalent 
mode  of  decoration,  as  also  was,  where  only  a 
little  decoration  was  required,  the  plan  of  lining 
out  the  walls  into  squares,  with  perhaps  a  flower 
in  the  centre,  and  a  scroll  or  two  to  connect 
them.  This  form  of  decoration  lasted  for  four 
or  five  centuries,  but  was  used  only  for  such 
portions  of  walls  as  were  to  be  treated  with 
very  little  decoration:  just  sufficient  to  take  off 
that  horrible  baldness  and  bareness  which  was 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  modern  interior. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  especially 
due  to  Mr.  Warren  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken 


in  preparing  so  many  diagrams  and  models  for 
the  occasion.  Many  of  the  members  could  no 
doubt  remember  the  day  when  no  colour  was  to 
be  seen  at  all  in  churches,  when  the  whole  of 
the  walls  were  covered  with  ghastly  whitewash. 
Although  he  was  afraid  that  there  were  a 
great  many  churches  still  in  the  same  state,  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  that  colour  was  coming 
much  more  into  use,  especially  as  people  were 
beginning  to  find  out  that  a  simple  colour- 
scheme  was  not  necessarily  expensive.  People 
were  often  very  much  astonished  at  the  very 
small  expense  which  was  involved  in  decorating 
a  church  throughout  in  colour ;  for  the  amount 
of  effect  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  little  colour  for  a  small  sum 
of  money  was  very  much  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  could  be  attained  for  the  same  sum 
of  money  spent  in  constructive  decoration. 
The  expense,  too,  in  such  cases,  really  fell  upon 
the  designer,— the  architect,— for  after  the 
work  of  designing  the  decoration  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  work  left  to  be  done  upon  the  walls 
was  really  very  small  in  amount.  Mr.  Warren 
had  not  troubled  them  much  with  theories, 
which,  perhaps,  was  well.  He  (Mr.  Baggallay) 
had  been  speaking  to  a  gentleman  that  day 
who  was  well  known  to  most  of  them,  about 
Mr.  Warren’s  paper,  and  had  asked  him  what 
theories  he  had  on  the  subject  of  colour  deco¬ 
ration.  The  answer  was  that  he  had  no 
theories ;  whenever  he  had  a  thing  to  do  he 
sat  down  and  did  it  without  any  theorising. 
That  was  the  view  of  a  man  who  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience,  and  it  was,  he  believed, 
the  view  of  many  others.  One  could  not, 
however,  help  having  theories,  and  one  of  his 
was  that,  before  they  set  about  any  decoration 
at  all,  they  must  think  out  and  design  a  scheme 
of  the  work,  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
design  every  detail  and  colour.  The  number  of 
possible  schemes  for  the  decoration  of  a  church 
was,  perhaps,  limited,  for  they  must  be 
religious  schemes  of  some  sort ;  but  there  was 
always  a  certain  variety,  and  some  suitable 
scheme  could  always  be  devised.  There  could 
always  be  found  a  particular  subject  to  which 
the  others  could  be  made  to  lead  up,  the 
principal  subject  being  always  located  in  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Warren  had  spoken  of  simplicity 
of  colour  as  a  very  great  point  in  good  decora¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  certainly  true,  for  if  they 
kept  their  colour  scheme  simple  they  did  not 
get  into  any  very  great  difficulty,  whereas  if 
they  used  a  great  many  colours  it  required  much 
skill  to  avoid  going  wrong.  As  long  as  they 
stuck  to  two  or  three  colours  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  go  safe. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Simpson  said  there  were  two  rules 
which  they  learned  in  the  study  of  all  decora¬ 
tive  work.  The  first  was  the  use  of  few  colours, — 
thus  getting  broad  effects.  The  second  was 
the  transposition  or  counter-change  of  colours. 
In  these  two  things,  he  thought,  lay  almost  the 
entire  secret  of  colour  decoration,  whether  for 
a  church  or  a  domestic  building.  The  effect  of 
using  two  subdued  colours, — such  as  blue  and 
grey,  blue  and  green,  or  green  and  grey,— the 
high  notes  being  obtained  by  the  sparing  use 
of  brilliant  colours,  such  as  red  and  gold, — gene¬ 
rally  produced  the  best  effect.  The  other  day  he 
saw  what  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  modem 
church  in  England,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner’s  church  at  Pendlebury,  to  see  which  was 
in  itself,  he  thought,  a  liberal  education  in  what 
church  decoration  ought  to  be.  At  that  church 
he  particularly  noticed  the  splendid  effect 
which  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  diaper. 
Of  course,  other  diapers  were  to  be  seen,  but  he 
was  referring  to  the  one  which  was  used  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  also  round 
the  chancel.  In  the  chancel  and  in  the  nave 
the  diaper  was  of  two  shades  of  green.  In  the 
nave,  in  the  centre  of  the  large  flower  of  the 
diaper,  was  the  “  I.  H.  C  ,”  in  the  light  green 
of  the  background.  In  the  chancel  the  “  I.  H.  C.” 
was  red  in  some  cases  and  was  gilded  in  others, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  see  at  first  that  the  same 
pattern  had  been  used,  for  the  use  in  some  cases 
of  a  red  “  I.  H.  C.,”  and  in  others  of  a  gold 
“  I.  H.  C.,’’  almost  made  it  a  different  design. 
With  regard  to  counter-changiDg  of  colours,  one 
of  the  most  successful  roofs  that  he  remembered 
was  octagonal,  divided  into  square  panels,  one 
of  which  was  painted  blue,  with  the  ornament 
upon  it  painted  green.  The  next  panel  was 
painted  green,  and  the  ornament  was  blue,  white 
scrolls  with  black  “  Alleluias  ”  being  introduced 
as  relief  on  both,  and  the  whole  effect  was  as 
rich  as  it  possibly  could  be.  With  regard  to 
the  point  of  taking  into  account  the  light  and 
atmospheric  effect  upon  colour  decoration,  this 
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could  not  be  done  in  one’s  office,  and  he  thought 
that  one  reason  why  decoration  so  often  failed 
was  that  this  matter  was  not  taken  into  due 
consideration.  If  they  had  a  church  with  beau¬ 
tiful  stained-glass  windows,  the  colour  used  in 
that  church  would  look  totally  different  to  what 
it  did  in  a  room  where  there  was  a  strong  light. 
All  decoration,  too,  should  be  designed  with  due 
regard  to  its  distance  from  t  he  eye.  In  the  use 
of  sgraffito ,  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  they  got 
their  colours  good  sgraffito  was  more  lasting, 
and  the  effect  was  finer  than  that  of  distemper. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  said  that  in  some  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  Moscow  and  else¬ 
where  in  Russia,  the  colours  were  of  a  much 
richer  nature  than  those  used  in  England. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  in  Germany,  especially 
in  North  Germany,  the  church  interiors  were 
entirely  whitewashed  as  an  aid  to  the  decora¬ 
tion.  The  decoration  was  not  carried  out  all 
over  the  church  in  one  great  scheme,  but  it  was 
focussed  in  various  points  of  interest.  The 
dead-white  background  afforded  an  admirable 
background  to  the  rich  and  subdued  tone  of 
colour  which  was  used.  With  regard  to  the 
Russian  churches,  he  thought  that  the  decora¬ 
tion  was  often  merely  constructional  decoration, 
obtained  by  the  natural  colours  of  the  rich 
marbles  and  stones  which  were  used. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hooper  agreed  with  Mr.  Baggallay 
that  where  great  economy  was  necessary  more 
effect  could  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum  of 
money  by  painting  than  could  be  got  by  con¬ 
structional  decorations,  and  thought  that  when 
an  architect  had  to  study  economy  very  strictly  in 
the  construction  of  his  building,  he  should  bear 
in  mind  that  some  future  benefactor  might  be 
willing  to  expend  money  on  the  decoration  of 
the  building.  If  opportunities  were  provided, 
decoration  might  then  be  applied  which  would 
convert  poverty  into  richness.  The  designs 
which  Mr.  Warren  had  brought  before  them 
that  evening  went  to  demonstrate  that  broad 
spaces  ought  to  be  treated  flatly.  Few  things 
were  more  irritating  to  see  than  a  raised  design 
on  a  wall  or  floor.  The  same  applied  to  carving, 
as  colour  in  varying  grades  and  gradations 
would  destroy  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the 
carver. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  he  would  like  to  enforce 
the  remarks  made  about  mosaic.  He  had  given 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  mosaic,  and  the 
fact  was  constantly  brought  before  him 
that  mosaic  was  a  risky  material  to  use. 
Glass  mosaic  could  only  be  used  as  Mr. 
Warren  had  said,  when  it  was  some  distance 
from  the  eye ;  for  it  was  gaudy  and  did  not 
lend  itself  to  the  structure.  The  material  to  be 
used  if  near  the  eye  was  marble. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
Mediaeval  work,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Warren,  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent,  deprecate 
the  use  of  figure-painting  in  the  decoration  of 
churches.  He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the 
idea  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
pretty  nearly  every  English  church  had  a  figure- 
paintiDg  of  St.  Christopher  or  some  other  saint 
in  fresco.  What  they  were  now  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  by  means  of  diaper  and  other  cheaper 
ornaments  was  to  be  regarded  as  simply  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  what  they  might  expect  if  the 
painters  were  to  devote  themselves  to  decora¬ 
tive  work  instead  of  painting  easel  pictures. 
In  studying  the  decorative  paintings  of  Medi¬ 
eval  times,  they  saw,  by  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  that  the  frescoes  were  not  simple 
isolated  paintings,  painted  on  walls,  but 
were  parts  of  a  purely  decorative  scheme. 
Their  present  efforts  towards  the  introduction 
of  colour  into  churches  would  only  be  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  of  the  use  of  figures  in  church 
decoration.  One  point  struck  him  very  forcibly 
in  studying  some  East  Anglian  screens,  that  was 
that  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the  use  of 
colour  in  the  work  on  those  screens.  He  quite 
agreed  with  what  Mr.  Warren  said  about  the 
gesso  work  at  Southwold  Church.  That  was  an 
example  of  the  finest  description  of  that  work, 
but  although  there  were  plenty  of  other 
churches — small  churches  in  small  parishes  — 
where  they  could  find  gesso  work,  he  had  never 
found  this  form  of  work  used  earlier  than  in 
fourteenth  century  decoration.  It  was  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries  that  they  would  find 
gesso  work  used  on  screens.  He  hoped  they 
would  not  be  driven  very  much  in  their 
church  decoration  to  the  use  of  the  cast 
lead  stars  which  Mr.  Warren  had  recom¬ 
mended,  and  for  this  reason:  it  was  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  which  might  be  all 
very  well  in  the  hands  of  an  artist-decorator, 


but  when  in  the  hands  of  others  it  was  not  suit¬ 
able.  He  would  particularly  like  to  enforce  the 
practical  remarks  which  Mr.  Warren  had  made 
to  the  effect  that  in  considering  their  colours 
they  must  bear  in  mind  the  position  in  which 
the  decoration  would  be,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  the  colour  effect  would  be  until 
the  work  was  seen  in  position.  Light  varied  so 
greatly,  and  in  each  buildiDg  there  were  so  many 
other  features,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
without  much  experience  what  the  precise  effect 
would  be  of  any  colour  which  might  be  put  up. 
and  especial  care  would  have  to  be  taken  with 
dimly-lighted  parts  of  churches.  One  of  the 
most  awkward  things  to  do  was  to  introduce 
into  a  dimly-lighted  part  of  a  church  a  gold 
background,  for  they  would  find  that  in  such  an 
event  the  colours  lost  their  individuality ;  and 
the  gold  shone  out  and  absorbed  all  the 
light  in  the  place.  He  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  dark  situations  gold, 
unless  carefully  used,  was  a  very  dangerous 
means  of  decoration.  There  was  one  other 
practical  difficulty  to  which  Mr.  Warren  had 
not  drawn  attention,  namely,  that  in  designing 
decoration  they  must  consider  two  things,  viz., 
the  effect  of  the  decoration  as  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  its  effect  as  seen  from  close  quarters. 
In  many  instances  in  the  church  the  decora¬ 
tion  which  they  put  up  would  be  looked  upon 
by  some  people  at  close  range  and  by  others 
from  a  long  distance;  and  in  looking  at  Mr. 
Warren’s  designs,  they  would  see  that  while 
there  was  plenty  of  fine  detail  for  near  inspec¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  good  mass  which  would  give 
a  definite  design  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
that  was  what  they  wanted  in  designing  decora¬ 
tion  for  churches.  The  Church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Aberdeen  Park,  which  Mr.  White  had  men¬ 
tioned,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming 
churches  to  be  found  in  London  ;  but  he  did 
not  agree  altogether  with  what  he  had  said 
about  the  use  of  constructional  colours  for  the 
decoration.  The  constructional  colours  at  that 
church  were  the  colours  of  the  bricks ;  there 
was  no  plaster  on  the  walls,  and  the  brickwork 
alone, — the  greater  part  of  which  was  red, — 
almost  killed  the  decoration.  Mr.  Baggallay  had 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  having  some  scheme 
of  decoration  in  their  minds  to  begin  with  when 
they  had  to  decorate  an  interior.  That  was 
exactly  the  practice  of  German  decorators. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Warren,  said  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  had  been  put  before  them  that 
evening  in  an  attractive  way,  and  Mr.  Warren’s 
remarks  offered  many  suggestions,  which  they 
could  consider  more  carefully  at  leisure.  He 
did  not  see  why  our  churches  should  not  be 
decorated  in  the  same  good  taste  as  our  houses 
were.  There  was  one  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Warren  might  have  touched,  and  that  was  the 
decoration  of  town  churches,  especially  the 
churches  of  smoky  towns  ;  for,  if  they  were 
painted,  they  got  dirty  very  soon,  and  then  it 
became  a  question  of  redecoration,  though,  of 
course,  where  there  was  plenty  of  money  marble 
might  be  used.  If  they  could  go  to  the  expense 
he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  marble  and  other  similar  mate¬ 
rials  were  more  to  be  preferred  than  paint.  The 
great  labour  which  Mr.  Warren  had  taken  in  the 
drawings  which  were  exhibited  deserved  their 
best  thanks,  for  it  was  of  the  greatest  use  to 
them,  as  architects,  to  see  the  way  in  which 
these  things  were  done.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  they  could  not  decorate  a  new  church,  for 
the  walls  were  always  too  damp  and  all  deco¬ 
ration  was  thrown  away  if  attempted  then. 
Very  often  the  architect  was  got  rid  of,  or  for¬ 
gotten,  before  the  church  was  lit  for  decoration, 
and  when  the  church  was  two  or  three  years  old, 
the  architect  being  forgotten,  some  rich  person 
came  along  and  found  the  money,  to  be  spent 
by  some  firm  of  “  decorators.” 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Warren,  in  reply,  thanked  them  for 
the  way  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper. 
So  many  interesting  points  had  been  raised 
upon  his  paper  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  notice  them  all.  With  regard  to  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  White  about  the  dossal,  the 
one  in  question  was  not  simply  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  curtain,  but  the  representation  on  a 
dossal  of  figure-subjects.  Mr.  Baggallay  had 
brought  one  point  forward,  which  he  had  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  emphasised,  viz.,  that 
colour  was  a  powerful  weapon  to  wield. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  colour  was  a 
very  powerful  weapon,  for  by  its  use  one 
could  completely  transmogrify  a  building.  He 
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did  not  believe  in  theories  with  regard  to- 
colour  ;  a  man  who  theorised  about  colour  was 
like  a  man  who  theorised  about  music, — he  was 
not  likely  to  feel  much.  Mr.  Earle  had  madfr 
some  remarks  about  Russian  buildings,  which- 
had  interested  him  very  much  ;  but  not  having 
visited  Rassia,  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the 
effects  to  which  Mr.  Earle  alluded.  But  in 
advocating  the  scheme  which  he  had  put  before- 
them,  he  was  speaking  of  English  interiors.  In 
Russia,  with  clearer  skies  and  stronger  lights, 
it  was  very  possible  that  the  effects  would  be- 
more  successful  than  they  were  in  England. 
What  he  had  seen  of  Oriental  decoration  led 
him  to  think  that  it  was  not  suited  for  England, 
and  would  have  a  bizarre  effect.  Mr.  Bodley 
bad  recently  made  an  interesting  remark  to- 
him  about  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  well' 
known  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  entirely 
coloured  originally,  and  if  they  looked  at  the- 
vault  of  the  north  transept  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  opera-glass,  they  would  observe  traces  of 
the  colour  still.  Mr.  Bodley  said  that  he  fully' 
believed  that  the  beautiful  brown  colour  on 
the  piers  at  the  Abbey  was  obtained,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  use  of  oil  in  the  paint  which  was 
used  to  coat  them.  In  conclusion,  he  again 
expressed  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who- 
had  assisted  him  with  drawings. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tiie  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London,- 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  the  chair. 

Agrpointment  of  Chief  Engineer. — The  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — “  We 
have  proceeded  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  November  19,  referring  to  us  for 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Main  Drainage  and  Bridges  Committees- 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Engineer 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Gordon.  Feeling 
how  important  it  is  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  that  the  office  of  Chief 
Engineer  should  be  filled  by  a  thoroughly 
qualified  and  experienced  person,  we  have  given 
tne  most  careful  and  anxious  consideration  to 
the  subject.  We  have  had  before  us  seven 
candidates  for  the  office,  four  of  whom  had 
previously  been  seen  by  the  Joint  Committee,, 
and,  having  weighed  their  respective  merits  and 
qualifications,  and  made  inquiries  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  have 
come  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 

C.  Dunscombe,  the  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool, 
is  the  best  qualified  for  the  office.  In  accord¬ 
ance,  however,  with  the  usual  practice  of 
submitting  three  names,  a  practice  from  which 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart  without  a 
direct  instruction  from  the  Council,  we  also 
submit  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  Allison,  the 
City  Engineer  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Binnie,  Water  Engineer  in  the  service 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bradford.  We  think  it-  ; 
right  to  mention,  in  justice  to  the  Joint  Com-  | 
mittee  which  previously  considered  this  matter, 
and  whose  report  was  transferred  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Dunscombe  was  not  before  that  Committee  i 
when  it  selected  the  three  engineers  whose  I 
names  were  submitted  to  the  Council  on  the 
19th  of  November.*  We  now  recommend — 

‘That  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe  be  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Council,  at  a  ea'ary  of  1,5001.  a  year, 
upon  the  following  conditions  : — That  he  do  hold  his  office- 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council;  that  lie  be  required 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  and  be 
not  allowed  to  take  any  private  practice  ;  and  that  or- 
retirement  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation 
or  pension.’  ” 

Mr.  Haggis,  the  Deputy  -  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
referred  to  Mr.  Dunscombe’s  great  experience 
as  a  municipal  engineer,  and  to  his  work  at 
Croydon,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Derby,  and 
Liverpool.  He  was  convinced  that  in  Mr.  i 
Dunscombe  the  Council  would  secure  an  engi-  I 
neer  of  unquestionable  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him,  and  he 
trusted  that  his  election  would  be  unanimous,.  I 
Mr.  Dunscombe  would  soon,  he  hoped,  by  the  i 
courtesy  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  be  t 
able  to  enter  upon  his  duties, — at  any  rate,.  > 
partially. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  as  Chairman  of  the  Main,  i 
Drainage  Committee,  strongly  supported  the- 
recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,.  I 
which  he  trusted  would  be  unanimously  agreed,  i 
to  (cries  of  “  Agreed,”  “  agreed.”) 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  it  was  the  evident 

•  See  Builder  for  Nov.  23,  j>.  37-i. 
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feeling  of  the  Council  that  they  should  elect 
Mr.  Dunscombe,  he  proposed  to  put  his  name 
to  the  meeting  singly,  unless  any  member 
objected  to  that  course  being  taken,  for  if  the 
Council  were  agreed  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Dunscombe,  it  would  be  an  unnecessarily 
invidious  and  disagreeable  thing  to  put  to  the 
vote  the  names  of  the  other  two  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  mentioned  in  the  report. 
(“Agreed.”) 

The  Chairman  then  formally  put  the  motion 
that  Mr.  Dunscombe  be  elected,  and  this  was 
carried  nem.  con.  A  little  later, 

Mr.  Dunscombe  appeared  on  the  dais,  and 
having  been  introduced  to  the  Council  by  the 
Chairman,  he  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  him.  He 
said  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  post,  and  in  assuming  its  duties,  which  he 
should  do  with  some  diffidence,  he  trusted  to 
be  able  to  so  acquit  himself  as  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  Council  and  to  justify  his 
appointment  to  so  important  and  honourable  a 
post. 

Vacancy  for  an  Assistant  Engineer. — The 
same  Committee  also  reported  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  directed  by  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  to  the  necessity  of  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointing  as  early  as  possible  an  Assistant 
Engineer,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lovick,  resigned,  so  that  the  new  official  might 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lovick’s  experience 
before  the  latter  left  the  service  of  the  Council. 
The  Standing  Committee  concurred  in  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  that  course,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
commended  : — 

“That  an  Assistant  Engineer  be  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  600Z.  a  year ;  that  he  do  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council;  that  he  be  required  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  aud  be  not  allowed 
to  take  any  private  practice  :  and  that  the  appointment 
be,  in  other  respects,  subject  to  the  conditions  which  have 
been  already  laid  down  by  ihe  Council  with  regard  to  all 
appointments  made  in  its  service. 

That  advertisements  be  issued  inviting  applications  for 
the  appointment,  and  that  the  applications,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  do  stand  referred  to  the  8tanding  Committee 
with  instructi  'ns  to  select  (after  conference,  if  necessary, 
with  other  Committees  concerned)  and  report  to  the 
Council,  the  person  or  persons  whom  it  considers  the  most 
suitable  for  the  appointment.’’ 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  limitation  of  the  ages  of  candi¬ 
dates  be  between  thirty  and  fifty  years. 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes. — The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  contained  the  following  : — 

“Your  Committee  have  had  before  them  the 
subject  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be 
made  in  any  buildings  which  may  be  erected 
under  the  control  of  the  Council  for  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  staircases,  basement  floors,  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  closets,  and  the  size  of  the  rooms. 
Your  Committee  have  repeatedly  considered 
these  questions  in  conference  with  the  Medical 
Officer  and  the  Architect,  and  they  now  submit 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

‘(a)  Staircases. — A  central  staircase  in  blocks  of 
dwellings  is  objectionable,  and,  as  regards  conve¬ 
nience  of  plan  and  thorough  ventilation  of  each 
dwelling,  the  best  amongst  the  modes  commonly  in 
lise  is  that  which  provides  a  staircase  close  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  having  large  openings  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  open  air.  Such  a  staircase  can  be 
conveniently  arranged  to  give  access  to  four  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  the  ventilation  of  such  dwellings  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  open  doors  and  fanlights,  so 
that  a  thorough  current  of  air  can  be  obtained 
when  it  is  desired.  If  it  is  felt  in  the  winter  time 
that  this  arrangement  leaves  the  persons  using  the 
staircases  too  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  windows 
partially  enclosing  the  openings  can  be  provided. 
The  chief  alternative  to  this  kind  of  staircase  seems 
to  be  one  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and 
gives  access  to  dwellings  on  each  side  of  it.  In 
this  case  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  to  the  staircases 
can  only  be  through  the  entrance  doorway  and  along 
a  short  passage,  and  through  the  skylight  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase.  Upon  this  the  dwellings 
opening  from  the  staircase  have  to  depend  for  their 
through  ventilation.  B  th  these  plans  are  in  con¬ 
siderable  use.  Staircases  in  buildings  more  than 
three  storeys  high  sho  uld  be  at  least  4  ft.  in 
width.  The  walls  of  the  staircases  to  a  height  ot 
about  4  ft.  6  in.  should  be  finished  with  glazed  or 
hard-pressed  bricks;  the  upper  portions  with  hard 
bricks  neatly  pointed. 

(b)  Basement  Floors. — There  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
compared  with  the  other  floors  of  a  building,  the 
basement  floor  is  undesirable  as  a  residence,  but  in 
building  artisans’  dwellings  it  is  generally  expedient 
to  construct  a  story  below  the  ground  floor,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  used  as  ‘dwell¬ 
ings  ’ ;  but.  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  definite  evidence 
at  the  present  time  that  basement  rooms,  fronting 


upon  a  principal  street,  should  not  be  used  for 
dwelling  purposes,  their  use  need  not  be  forbidden, 
provided  that  adequate  precautions  against  fire  are 
taken,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  window-sill  is  not 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  adjoining  pavement,  and 
not  more  than  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  that  in 
other  respects  they  agree  with  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  103  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
(18  aud  19  Vic.  cap.  120)  as  applied  to  new  buildings. 
They  are  usually  let  at  a  rate  materially  lower  than 
the  rooms  above  them,  but  if  they  are  let  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  upper  floors  in  a  high  block  of 
buildings,  they  are  preferred  by  many  people  who 
are  not  able  to  mount  a  considerable  number  of 
stairs.  Beyond  the  question  of  health,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  object  to  such  rooms  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  the  street,  those  who  occupy 
them  being  able  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
privacy  as  they  find  necessary.  Where  no  areas  are 
practicable,  the  walls  should  be  covered  with 
asphalto  or  other  damp-resisting  material,  from  the 
damp-course  to  the  footings. 

(c)  Bath-rooms,  ii-c. — Unless  they  are  in  close 
vicinity  to  public  baths  and  wash-houses  (a  condi¬ 
tion  which  can  very  rarely  happen),  bath  and  wash¬ 
house  accommodation  should  he  provided  to  every 
block  of  dwellings,  and  this  can  best  be  provided  in 
a  separate  building,  or  on  the  basement  floor,  or  in 
a  distinct  section  of  the  block  that  can  be  constantly 
under  inspection,  and  to  which  inexpensive  arrange¬ 
ments  for  water-supply,  &c.,  can  be  applied.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  the  water-closet 
accommodation  has  been  considered  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  dwellings  to  be  built  or  promoted  by 
the  Council  will  generally  be  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  which  inhabits 
separate  tenements,  a  class  just  above  that  which  uses 
the  common  lodging-houses,  and  for  which  neither 
private  speculators  nor  the  societies  for  building  arti¬ 
sans’  dwellings  make  any  provision.  It  seems  inex¬ 
pedient  to  provide,  within  any  of  the  dwelling 
rooms  now  under  consideration,  either  water-closets 
or  separate  water  supply  or  sinks.  A  sufficient 
number  of  closets  should  be  supplied  to  each  floor 
of  dwellings  to  which  a  separate  staircase  is  pro¬ 
vided,  together  with  a  provision  of  sinks  and  water 
supply  for  common  use.  Such  closets  should  have 
both  doors  and  windows  opening  directly  to  the  open 
air ;  and,  where  possible,  there  should  be  one  closet 
to  each  family.  Dust-shoots  should  be  provided 
from  each  oommou  scullery,  or  from  the  landing 
adjacent,  to  discharge  into  galvanised  iron  move- 
able  dustbins,  which  can  be  carried  out  and  emptied 
into  the  dust-cart. 

( d )  Size  of  Rooms. — The  number  of  rooms  to  be 
provided  in  each  tenement,  and  their  sizes,  have 
been  considered  as  one  question,  and  the  following 
may  be  regarded  as  minima  :  — 

(1)  In  a  one-roomed  tenement  the  minimum 
superficial  area  should  be  144  ft.  This  would  con¬ 
veniently  be  provided  in  a  room  measuring  about 
12  ft.  by  12  ft. 

(2)  A  two  roomed-tenement  should  have  a  similar 
room,  with  an  additional  room  containing  96  super¬ 
ficial  feet,  or  measuring  12  ft.  by  8  ft. 

(3)  A  three-roomed  tenement  should  have  a  large 
room  containing  144  ft.  in  superficial  area,  and  two 
roomB  each  containing  96  ft. 

These  sizes,  however,  should  not  be  rigidly 
fixed,  but  rooms  of  various  sizes  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Four-roomed  tenements  need  not  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but,  if  they  arc,  the  fourth  room  should 
be  of  about  100  ft.  superficial  area.  It  would  be 
convenient  as  regards  planning,  and  also  as  regards 
the  population  to  be  accommodated,  that  some 
little  variety  should  exist  iu  the  sizes  of  the  rooms 
in  each  tenement  as  well  as  in  their  number,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  different  conditions  of  the 
families.  The  standard  height  for  every  room 
should  be  9  ft.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  should  bo 
finished  in  some  hard  material,  for  which  purpose 
Portland  cement  upon  brickwork,  or  brick  with 
pressed  face  on  both  sides,  should  be  used  up  to  a 
height  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
walls  can  be  finished  by  a  thin  coating  of  hard 
plaster  upon  brickwork,  but  upon  this  point  some 
further  inquiry  is  desirable.  Iu  designing  the 
buildings,  some  care  should  be  taken  to  give  a 
pleasant  appearance  to  them.  As  regards  the 
interval  which  should  exist  between  any  block  of 
dwellings  and  the  nearest  building  obstructing  the 
light  from  its  windows,  it  is  suggested  that,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  this  distance  should  be  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  times  the  height  of  the  obstructing  building. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  space  can,  in  view 
of  the  cost  of  land,  be  generally  provided.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  a  nearer  distance  than  the 
height  of  the  buildings  be  allowed. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  your  Committee 
have  kept  mainly  in  view  the  provision  of  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  it  will, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  the  figures 
mentioned  in  their  recommendations  are  the 
minimum  of  what  they  deem  necessary.  Your 
Committee  have  referred  to  the  Architect  for 
report  the  subject  of  the  desirability  and  cost 
of  providing  lifts  in  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings, 
and  they  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  make 
any  recommendation  on  this  head.  Your  Com¬ 


mittee  submit  the  above  suggestions,  and  re¬ 
commend — 

‘  That  they  be  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Council.’  ” 

This  was  agreed  to  after  a  very  brief  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Charges  against  Councillors. — Mr.  Hubbard 
moved  that  the  question  of  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Burnsagainst  Messrs.  McDougall  and  Lidgett, 
re  Mr.  Duckham’s  nomination  for  the  post  of 
Chief  Engineer,*  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  for  investigation  and  report.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Collard.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Barns,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Lidgett, 
Mr.  Phillips  moved  and  Mr.  Leon  seconded,  as  an 
amendment,  “That  the  Council  is  of  opinion 
that  the  imputations  made  by  Mr.  Burns  against 
Mr.  Lidgett  and  Mr.  McDougall  are  totally  un¬ 
founded.”  This  was  carried  with  only  one 
dissentient. 

Christmas  Recess.  —  After  some  discussion, 
the  Council  resolved — 

“  That  no  meeting  of  the  Council  be  held  after  Tuesday* 
December  17,  until  Tuesday,  January  14,  1890,  and  that 
there  be  no  meetings  of  Committees  between  Friday, 
December  20,  aod  the  day  fixed  for  the  re-assembling  of 
the  Council,  unless  in  a  case  of  urgency  which  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
when  a  paper,  entitled  “  The  Decorative  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Architectural  Ironwork,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hart,  in  which,  after  laying  down  as 
the  principles  which  govern  all  designs  for  iron¬ 
work  that  they  should  be  consistent  with  the 
metal  as  well  as  with  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  that  no  feature  should  leave 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  designed  f or  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  that  the  ornaments  should  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  construction,  and  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  distance  at  which  the 
object  was  to  be  placed  from  the  eye,  Mr.  Hart 
pointed  out  that,  at  the  present  day,  craving 
after  variety  was  often  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  fitness,  and  that  deception  was  often  pract  ised 
in  the  forms  adopted,  and  that  such  deception 
was  necessarily  leading  to  a  degradation  of  art. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  lantern 
illustrations  of  the  ironwork  on  the  doors  and 
in  grilss  at  Kenilworth,  Lincoln,  Westminster, 
Rouen,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  &c. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  3rd  inst,  at  the  Diocesan  Buildings, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woodhouse,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Dry 
Rot :  a  Botanical  Contribution  to  Architecture.” 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  a  scientific  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  of  trees.  The  germs  were, 
he  said,  often  transmitted  to  sound  timber  by 
the  tools  which  had  been  used  on  infected 
wood,  and  remained  dormant  until  favourable 
conditions  brought  them  into  activity.  Messrs. 
Mee,  Chadwick,  Hodgson,  Stelfox,  and  the 
chairman  took  part  in  the  discussion  following. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
present  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the 
Architectural  Hall,  42,  George-street,  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Conway,  M.A.,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Art,  with  a  lecture  on  “  Ancient  Egyptian 
Architecture.”  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
lecture  consisted  of  a  series  of  comments  on  an 
interesting  number  of  lantern  views,  chiefly  of 
Egyptian  temples  of  the  ancient,  middle,  and 
new  empires  and  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 
By  way  of  introduction,  Mr.  Conway  called 
attention  to  the  method  of  construction  in 
tombs,  which,  he  explained,  offered  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  principles  of  Egyptian 
building.  The  walls  were  made  up  ot  slabs 
laid  one  upon  another,  and  in  the  interior  there 
were  columns,  upon  which  were  placed  mono¬ 
liths  for  the  formation  of  the  roof.  Alluding 
also  at  this  stage  to  the  Pyramids,  Mr. 
Conway  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
term  architecture  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  of  these  erections — they  could  only 
be  regarded  as  examples  of  building.  Mr. 
Conway  proceeded  to  show  the  development  of 
the  column  and  capital,  first  in  wood  and  metal 
and  then  in  stone,  the  basis  of  the  open  flower 
and  the  closed  bud  being  noticeable  as  the 
ornamentation.  He  thereafter  explained  the 
leading  features  of  a  number  of  the  temples. 
Views  of  these  were  mostly  representations  of 
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the  actual  ruins— a  few  mere  representations  of 
reliable  sketches  of  the  original  structures.  At 
the  close  the  Chairman  said  they  all  must  have 
felt  that  the  next  best  thing  to  going  to  Egypt 
themselves  was  to  listen  to  such  a  lecture  as 
they  had  been  given.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
M'Gibbon,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Conway  for  his  lecture. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire¬ 
land.  —  The  regular  Council  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  at  No.  37,  Dawson- 
street,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  December  2nd. 
Present,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Fellow,  in  the 
chair ;  other  Fellows  present,  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  C.  Geoghegan,  Albert  E.  Murray, 
hon.  secretary.  The  hon.  secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  last  meeting,  which  were  signed. 
Ballot  papers  were  taken,  when  the  scrutineers 
declared  candidates  duly  elected  “  Members,” 
subject  to  the  By-laws  beiog  complied  with. 
The  hon.  secretary  then  read  out  the  names  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  the  R  I. B. A., —viz  ,  P 
Wardrop,  M.  Culligan,  and  W.  A.  Scotland  the 
following  gentlemen  having  otherwise  qualified 
were  also  allowed  their  examinations, — viz.,  R. 
C.  Orpen,  W.  S.  Jervois,  and  11.  G.  Thompson. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  decided  to  be 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  above  address,  and 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  after 
the  meeting. 

The  “Lacon”  Pen.— This  is  a  fount  pen 
patented  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lacon,  of  Nether 
Wallop  Vicarage,  Hants,  in  which  the  pen  has 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  pen  nib ;  the  ink  is 
filled  ini  o  the  handle  and  an  air-tight  stopper 
put  over  the  filling-hole,  and  the  ink  filters 
downward  by  capillary  attraction  under  a  kind 
of  separate  nib  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  actual 
pen,  and  with  a  point  ending  on  the  top  of  the 
slit  of  the  pen.  The  ink  has  a  tendency  to  run  a 
little  on  first  filling,  and  requires  holding  for  a 
moment  over  blotting-paper  to  allow  for  this  ; 
afterwards  it  works  very  well,  and  we  prefer  the 
feel  of  the  nib  to  that  of  the  round  or  point 
used  in  some  other  fount  pens.  We  have  not 
very  much  faith  in  fount  pens  at  all,  our  expe¬ 
rience  being  that  few  of  them  can  be  depended 
on  to  keep  in  working  order  for  long  ;  but  Mr. 
Lacon  s  seems  a  good  one,  with  some  advantages 
of  its  own.  ° 


.Illustrations. 

THE  “KUNST-GEWERBE"  MUSEUM  AT 
BERLIN. 

HE  low  standard  of  art- workmanship 
by  Germany  shown  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  18G2  was  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  none  more  candidly  than 
by  the  Germans  themselves.  This  feeling 
took  such  root  at  Berlin,  that  in  five  years  it 
bore  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  movement  which, 
initiated  by  a  few  patriotic  men,  encouraged  by 
the  State,  and  patronised  by  Royalty,  soon  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  important  institution,  having 
for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  museum 
of  reference  and  a  school  for  art  workmen. 

Foremost  among  those  who  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  scheme  was  the  late  Emperor 
I*  rederick,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Princess  Victoria,  who  both  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  its  development,  and 
what  was  begun  by  a  few  but  earnest  workers, 
with  small  beginnings  and  small  means,  soon 
rose  to  a  substantial  and  important  institution  ; 
contributions  were  sent  from  royal  and  private 
collections,  and  funds  came  in  from  various 
sources,  which  enabled  the  committee  to  pur¬ 
chase  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  art-work¬ 
manship,  and  to  found  chairs  and  secure 
teachers  and  instructors  in  the  various  products 
of  art.  And  whilst  other  important  centres  of 
industry  in  Germany  have  since  followed  suit, 
it  is.  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  start  obtained  by 
Berlin  that  that  city  still  maintains  the  lead  in 
the  art  production  of  the  country. 

The  institution  once  thoroughly  established 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  hired  premises  in 
which  it  began  its  existence  were  no  longer 
sufficient,  and  the  State  coming  to  its  aid  with 
funds  and  a  site,  Messrs.  Gropius  &  Schmieden 
were  commissioned  to  prepare  the  design  which 
we  publish  to-day. 

The  building  measures  230  ft.  by  230  ft.  by  a 
total  external  height  of  86  ft. ;  it  is  arranged  in 
four  lofty  stories,  namely,  half  basement,  14  ft.  ; 
ground  floor,  22  ft. ;  first  floor,  25  ft. ;  and  top 
floor,  20  ft.  high. 

The  drawing  and  lecture  rooms  are  contained 
in  the  entire  top  floor  next  the  front  on  the  two 
lower  floors.  The  library  and  management  are 


to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  entrance  ;  the  i 
remainder  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  i 
art  collections  above  mentioned. 

The  large  covered  court,  of  which  we  give  a ; 
view,  measures  98  ft.  by  72  ft.,  and  is  sur-  • 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  galleries,  14  ft.  wide  ;  it  it 
is  only  two-storied,  and  covered  in  with  a  glass  : 
roof  of  curved  form. 

Every  opportunity  was  taken  here,  as  else- : 
where,  inside  and  outside,  and  within  reasonable  ( 
limits,  to  show  the  adaptation  of  those  arts  i 
which  the  whole  building  is  intended  to  foster  i 
and  promote. 

Polished  syenite  piers  carry  the  fire-proof  1 
arcading  and  glass  roof ;  construction  is  f 
ornamented,  but  not  veiled  ;  painting,  gilding, ; 
and  glazed  tiles,  mosaics,  wrought-iron  art  ! 
workmanship  being  introduced  in  their  proper  i| 
places.  The  style  throughout  is  Renaissance  e 
Greek.  Externally,  the  elevation  presents  a  3 
massive  substructure,  27  ft.  high,  in  sandstone,  • 
over  which  the  windows  of  the  ground  and  first  tl 
floors  are  grouped  upon  a  red  terra-cotta  sur-  ■: 
face,  the  openings  being  framed  in  sandstone  a 
dressings,  richly  ornamented  ;  the  windows  of  i 
the  top  story  are  connected  by  a  series  of  ! 
designs  in  gold  mosaic  ;  and  the  main  cornice,  i 
which  has  a  projection  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  is  formed  in  o 
glazed  terra-cotta  of  the  same  light-red  tint  as 
the  walls. 

The  building,  begun  in  1877  and  finished  in  c 
1881,  cost  147.800Z. 


BRON-Y-NANT,  COLWYN  BAY. 

This  house,  now  in  course  of  erection,  near 
to  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  is  built  of  local 
stone,  with  facing  stone  from  the  Leysfaen 
Quarries,  and  dressings  from  Cefu,  near  Ruabon. 
The  roof  is  of  Broseley  tiles.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  are  MesErs.  Foster  and  Dicksee,  of 
Rugby.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley. 
The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  in  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 
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THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

There  are  doubtless  very  few  of  the  readers 
of  this  journal  who  have  not  at  one  time  or 
another  visited  the  Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers  ; 
indeed,  so  well  known  are  all  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  this  interesting  locality  that  a  few 
words  of  description  will  suffice.  Starting  from 
Wroxham  Bridge  and  sailing  to  Yarmouth,  one 
may  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  these  picturesque 
lakelets  and  their  surroundings. 

On  the  way  down  the  River  Bure  we  pass  the 
Broads  of  Wroxham,  Horeton,  Salhouse,  South 
Walsham,  and  Ranworth,  and  several  other  less 
important  ones  ;  whilst  amongst  the  spots  worth 
more  than  a  passing  notice  are  Horning  village, 
with  its  picturesque  cottages  with  red  thatched 
roofs  and  brick  gables  ;  Horning  Ferry,  with  its 
little  inn  and  quaint  sign  and  hospitable  land¬ 
lord  ;  St.  Benet's  Abbey,  monument  of  Canute’s 
piety,  standing  up  gaunt  and  bare  in  the  marshes, 
untenanted  save  by  birds ;  Ranworth  Church, 
with  its  marvellously-painted  screen;  and, lastly, 
Acle  Bridge,  Church,  and  Village. 

The  artist,  naturalist,  and  botanist  will  find 
much  of  interest  on  this  brief  voyage.  Almost  at 
every  turn  and  bend  in  the  stream  rise  up 
pictures  full  of  peaceful  beauty. 

Subjects  for  pen  and  pencil  may  be  found  in 
the  old  farm-houses,  with  their  tumble-down 
outbuildings,  on  the  shores  of  those  quiet  ex¬ 
panses  of  calm  water,  haunts  of  the  water-fowl 
and  breeding-places  of  the  gull.  Along  the 
margins  grow  in  profusion  the  water-lily  and 
many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants ;  and  there  is 
abundance  of  sport  for  followers  of  the  gentle 
craft.  The  “idle  architect”  whose  views  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  pages  awhile  since,  and  who  ad¬ 
vocated  entire  rest,  would  spend  a  more  profitable 
holiday  in  the  above  neighbourhood  than  in  the 
painfully  uninteresting  village  he  describes — 
even  though  he  left  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his 
profession  at  home. 

John  Shewell  Cordee. 


Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  Leighton 
Buzzard. — We  understand  that  the  Rural  Sani¬ 
tary  Authority  of  Leighton  Buzzard  have  called 
in  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  Lailey  to  advise  them  with 
regard  to  a  scheme  for  supplying  their  town 
with  a  proper  water-supply  and  sewage  disposal 
works. 


_ , _  ----- 
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THE  COLOUR  DECORATION  OF 
CHURCHES* 

I  AM  well  aware  that  my  subject  is  no  new 
one.  It  has  been  treated  by  many  able  and  cul¬ 
tivated  minds.  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality 
in  its  choice,  but  I  do  claim  for  it  that  it  is  an 
important  subject,  especially  so  in  England, 
where  I  think  I  may  safely  say  church  architec¬ 
ture  is  more  closely  studied  and  more  success¬ 
fully  practised  at  the  present  time  than  in  any 
other  country.  If  we  consider  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  names,  the  most  distinguished  reputations 
in  the  list  of  architects  whom  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  last  half-century,  we  shall  find 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  those  names  have 
been  largely  associated  with  and  those  reputa¬ 
tions,  to  agreat  extent,  foundedupon  the  building 
of  churches.  When  one  remembers  that  these 
islands  are  divided  into  countless  parishes,  and 
that  every  parish  implies  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  church,  while  the  parishes  of  large 
towns  have  often  many,  and  that  those  churches 
are  frequently  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
buildings  in  the  towns  or  villages  where  they 
occur,  one  cannot  but  concede  to  churches,  quite 
apart  from  their  sacred  association  and  function 
and  special  significance,  a  supreme  architectural 
cmportance  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if, 
as  I  think  will  be  generally  granted,  the  interior 
of  any  public  building  is  at  least  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  its  exterior,  the  internal  aspect  of 
churches  is  of  the  first  and  highest  importance, 
and  the  study  of  their  decorative  possibilities 
and  the  special  methods  applicable  to  them  is 
a  study  which  the  church  architect  cannot  afford 
to  neglect. 

While  decorative  art,  as  applied  to  civil  and 
domestic  buildings,  has  made  enormous  ad¬ 
vances  during  the  past  few  years,  while  old 
methods  have  been  revived  and  amplified,  and 
new  methods  have  been  devised  and  perfected, 
it  is  a  question  whether  a  corresponding  and 
-equally  general  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
decoration  of  our  churches.  The  average 
homes  of  educated  people,  nowadays,  show  at 
any  rate  an  earnest,  though  often  unsuccessful, 
attempt  at  decorative  beauty,  a  preference  for 
soft,  warm  tones  and  subdued  effects.  Is  this 
true  of  our  churches,  for  the  decoration  and 
embellishment  of  which  precisely  the  same 
classes  are  responsible?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
case  that  the  average  English  church  interior 
is  one  of  cold  formality,  relieved  too  often  by 
harsh  spots  of  colour — unconsidered,  inhar¬ 
monious,  the  cruel,  kaleidoscopic  glare  of 
bad  stained  glass,  the  vivid  crudity  of  uphol¬ 
stery,  the  hard  outlines  and  harder  tones  of 
stencilled  ornaments,  or  the  prevalent  treacly 
nastiness  of  varnished  pitch-pine  ?  There  is  an 
effect  of  barrenness,  of  ready-made  cheapness, 
of  ecclesiastical  triviality  about  the  fittings  and 
furniture.  Cheap  ready-made  pulpits,  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  crosses,  culled  by  well-meaning  but 
uninstructed  people  from  the  illustrated  lists  of 
church  furnishers  or  from  the  “  ecclesiastical 
department  of  the  co-operative  store.”  “  Our 
Early  English  lectern  at  so  much,”  “  Our  Gothic 
gaseliers  at  so  much  and  six.” 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  of  colour,  and  the  want 
of  it,  that  I  have  to  speak  ;  for  in  those  churches, 
numerous  already,  and  daily  increasing  in 
number,  where  the  greatest  skill  and  care  have 
been  spent  upon  the  fabric  and  its  more  imme¬ 
diate  necessities,  where  the  mind  of  an  artist 
has  impressed  itself  upon  stone  or  marble,  metal 
or  wood,  there  is  usually  a  partial,  more  usually 
in  entire,  absence  of  colour-decoration — beauty 
of  form  without  beauty  of  colour ;  and  even  in 
those  rare  cases,  happily  becoming  less  rare, 
where  the  windows  are  filled  with  mellow,’ 
joft-toned  glass,  they  are  generally  isolated 
latches  of  colouring  amidst  the  cold,  low  tones 
of  the  stonework  and  bare  plastered  walls ; 
:hey  stand  out  in  too  vivid  contrast  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  like  jewels  set  in  ivory,  whereas  it 
nay  almost  be  accepted  as  a  rule,  that  in  old 
:hurches,  which  contain  remains  of  fine  glass, 
rou  will  also  find  traces  of  painting  on  walls 
ind  roofs.  The  windows  were  but  a  portion  of 
he  decorative  scheme,  an  extension  of  the 
general  adornment  to  a  translucent  surface. 

I  think  it  is  not  generally  realised  to  what 
n  extent  the  interiors  of  our  English  churches 
?ere  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding. 

Not  only  were  the  walls  and  roofs,  whether 
f  stone  or  timber,  profusely  and  richly  deco- 
ated ;  but  the  piers  and  arches,  the  carved 
nxichments  of  capitals  and  mouldings,  the 

A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Pridham  Warren,  read  before  the 
.rchiteutural  Association  on  the  29th  ult.,  as  elsewhere 
■entioned. 


shrines  and  monuments  of  stone,  the  oak  screens, 
pulpits  and  lecterns,  the  fonts  and  their  spire¬ 
like  covers,  the  stalls  and  doors,  and  even  the 
mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows,  bore  their 
share  in  the  general  adornment.  It  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  for  us — accustomed  as  we  are  to  see 
our  ancient  churches,  beautiful  indeed,  inspir¬ 
ing  and  religious  in  spite  of  long-continued 
spoliation  and  neglect,  standing  like  poor  bare 
skeletons  of  the  past — it  is  difficult  to  realise 
their  solemn  splendour,  glowing  as  of  old  from 
floor  to  roof  with  colour  and  gilding.  There  are 
few  of  us.  I  think,  who  would  willingly  accept 
bare  6tone  or  plastered  walls  in  our  own  homes. 
We  demand  something  finer,  warmer  in  effect, 
more  joyous  in  colour.  Yet  in  our  churches 
we  submit,  for  the  most  part  with  easy  resigna¬ 
tion,  to  an  absence  of  decoration  we  could  not 
tolerate  at  home. 

This  is,  I  believe,  to  a  great  extent  the  fault 
of  architects, — many  of  whom,  even  men  of 
great  practice  and  well-founded  reputation, 
seem  to  ignore  colour  decoration  other  than 
what  I  may  term  constructive  colouring, — the 
use  of  coloured  stones,  brick,  marble,  tiles,  and 
glass  mosaic  ;  or,  when  they  employ  decorative 
painting,  do  so  in  a  timid  and  partial  manner, 
which  is  ineffective.  There  are,  of  course, 
several  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  artists 
who  have  made  a  profound  study  of  colour 
effects,  and  who  thoroughly  sympathise  with 
the  Mediaeval  craving  for  colour,  the  sense  of 
incompleteness  without  it.  Still,  there  is  not 
enough  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  it 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  find  a  church 
which  presents  anything  like  a  consisten 
scheme  of  decoration. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  under¬ 
rate  constructive  colouring, — far  from  it;  in 
fact,  I  propose  further  on  to  devote,  with  your 
permission,  a  few  moments  to  its  consideration  ; 
but  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  deal  with  those  simpler 
and  less  costly  methods  which  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  applicable,  and  which,  in  the  unfortunately 
usual  inadequacy  of  funds,  often  present  the 
only  decorative  possibilities. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression,  amongst 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  that  polychromatic  deco¬ 
ration  is  always  a  very  expensive  matter.  That 
it  is  often  so  I  do  not  deny ;  but  that  decoration 
of  a  quiet,  restrained,  and  dignified  order  is 
necessarily  costly  is  an  entirely  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  The  first  step  towards  the  revival  of  a 
lost  art  is  the  study  of  the  works  it  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us,  and  it  must  be  my  task  now  to 
try  and  interest  you  as  well  as  I  can,  by  illus¬ 
tration  and  description,  in  some  of  the  methods 
of  that  decorative  art  which  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  all  over  north-western 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  England.  I  have 
chosen  that  period,  not  because  I  ignore  the 
many  beautiful  instances  of  the  work  of  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries  which  remain  to  us,  but  because 
it  seems  to  me  the  period  most  full  of  instances 
worthy  of  study,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  imita¬ 
tion,  to-day. 

Aware  as  I  am  of  the  impossibility  of 
dealing  with  my  subject  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper  in  a  wide  or  general  manner,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
such  methods  as  are  applicable  to  the  average 
English  church ;  and  I  may  at  once  disclaim 
any  intention  of  dealing  with  pictorial  frescoes, 
except  incidentally,  for  pictorial  decoration 
demands  the  highest  skill,  and,  extremely 
desirable  though  I  deem  it  to  be,  its  application 
is  necessarily  costly,  and,  therefore,  unfor- 
nately  practicable  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Moreover,  I  hold,  with  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  that 
“  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  high 
and  refined  sense  of  beauty  can  only  be  shown 
in  figure-painting;  for,”  as  he  says  in  speaking 
of  stained  glass,  “  ornamentation  is  to  art  what 
the  varieties  in  form  and  tint  of  leaves  and 
flowers  are  to  nature,  and  often  expressive  of 
its  great  beauty.  It  is  a  branch  of  art  never 
despised  by  the  really  great  artist.” 

Broadly  speaking,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  average  English  church  is  a  Gothic  building, 
either  ancient  or  modern;  and  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  speak  mainly  of  the  treatment  of 
Gothic  interiors,  and  to  begin  by  describing 
some  of  the  typical  methods  of  the  period  I 
have  referred  to.  Though  much— alas  !  most— 
of  the  decorative  beauties  of  our  old  churches 
have  disappeared  before  the  ravages  of  time, 
wilful  or  ignorant  neglect,  and  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion,  enough  survives  Puritan  whitewash  and  the 
misguided  zeal  of  the  restorer  to  show  what 
has  exjsted,  and  to  suggest  what  may  yet  be 
accomplished. 


The  internal  faces  of  the  walls  of  English 
churches  were  usually  coated  with  plaster, 
though  in  large  and  important  churches,  or 
where  fine  stone  for  ashlaring  was  obtainable, 
that  material  was  left  uncovered.  When  plaster 
was  used  it  was  regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  paint¬ 
ing,  and  the  usual  method  of  treating  it  was  as 
follows : — A  ground  tint  was  washed  over  the 
whole  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  upon  this  all 
manner  of  patterns  and  devices  were  painted, 
frequently  in  one,  and  not  often  in  more  than 
three  colours,  though  gilding  was  sometimes 
introduced  as  an  enrichment.  The  pigment  was 
generally,  if  not  always,  what  is  known  as  “  dis¬ 
temper,”  the  colours  being  vegetable  earths, 
ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  size  or  glue  in 
water.  The  ground  tint  was  very  often  a  toned, 
or  as  modern  house-painters  call  it,  a  “  broken  ” 
white;  but  sometimes  a  soft  shade  of  red, 
blue,  green,  or  yellow  ;  the  pattern  tints  being 
upon  white  grounds,  generally  red,  green,  black, 
or  dark  grey,  and  upon  coloured  grounds,  either 
a  dark  tone  of  the  ground-tint,  or  black  or  grey. 

A  common  type  of  decorative  design  was 
what  we  know  as  diaper  patterns,  that  is  to  say, 
patterns  which  suggest,  or  were  suggested,  by 
the  designs  of  figured  diapers  or  stuffs,  just  as 
our  modern  paper-hangings  suggest  in  name, 
and  to  some  extent  in  design,  the  actual  hang¬ 
ings  of  silk  or  damask  from  which  they  are 
derived.  These  diapers  vary  greatly  in  richness 
and  complexity  of  design,  but  are  generally  flat 
and  simple  in  colouring.  The  designs  are  some¬ 
times  distinctly  oriental  in  type,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  eastern  draperies,  or  their  imita¬ 
tions,  were  used  as  hangings  in  northern 
churches.  Sometimes  the  designs  are  merely 
geometrical,  at  others  a  combination  of  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  and  freely  -  drawn  flowers, 
foliations, and  even  figures  of  birds  and  animals. 
They  are  often  precisely  similar  in  character 
to  the  tapestry  backgrounds  and  enriched 
draperies  of  our  contemporary  pictures. 

This  class  of  design  may  be  freely  studied  in 
our  National  Gallery,  and  the  student  will  be 
greatly  assisted  by  consulting  Mr.  Vacher’s 
most  painstaking  and  excellent  book,  the 
illustrations  of  which  are  taken  from  pictures 
in  that  gallery. 

Itoughly  speakiDg,  these  diapers  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — “  close  diapers,”  in 
which  the  ground  is  almost  covered  by  a  closely- 
interwoven  continuous  pattern,  and  “  sparse 
diapers,”  in  which  conventionalised  sprigs  and 
flowers  are  sprinkled  at  regular  intervals  over 
the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  pattern.  Akin  to 
the  method  of  sparse  diapering  is  that  of 
sprinkling,  or,  as  it  is  technically  and  heraldi¬ 
cally  termed,  “  powdering,”  the  ground  with 
monograms,  initials,  religious  emblems,  or  even 
heraldic  devices.  This  was  of  very  frequent  use, 
— good  instances  are  those  of  the  crypt  at 
Canterbury  and  the  south  chapel  of  the  parish 
church  at  E  welme,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Occasionally  a  curtain  hanging  in  loose  folds 
was  conventionally  depicted  when  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  comparatively  small  and  great 
richness  of  effect  was  desired.  Examples  of 
this  are  more  common,  I  think,  in  the  Low 
Countries  than  in  England.  The  huge  round 
piers  of  the  Groote  Kerk,  at  Haarlem,  are 
painted  with  diapered  curtains  in  this  manner. 

And  there  is  a  good  instance  of  a  sparsely- 
diapered  curtain  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jean.  Tracery  patterns  giving  the  effect 
of  pierced  6tone  or  woodwork  are  also  to  be  met 
with,  but  more  frequently,  I  think,  upon  wooden 
roofs,  of  which  I  shall  treat  further  on. 

The  range  of  colours,  as  I  have  said,  was 
small ;  but  the  changes  were  so  cleverly  rung 
upon  them  that  a  great  variety  and  richness  of 
effect  was  obtained.  An  underlying  principle 
of  Gothic  decoration  is  transposition  of  colours  : 
thus,  when  the  same  design  is  repeated  over  a 
wall  surface,  upon  roofs,  or,  still  more  noticeably, 
upon  screen  panels,  though  each  repetition  may 
be  identical  in  outline,  and  the  same  tints  are 
employed,  their  relative  position  is  so  changed 
as  to  vary  the  effect  most  pleasantly.  We  shall 
notice  the  application  of  this  principle  to  roofs 
and  screen  panels  later  on. 

Devices  in  distinct  colours  or  in  gold  were 
sometimes  overlaid  upon  these  diapered  grounds. 
Occasionally,  tablets  representing  pictures  were 
overlaid  in  this  way.  Sometimes  diapered  or 
powdered  patterns  were  carried  over  the  whole 
wall  from  floor  to  cornice ;  sometimes  a  dado 
was  formed  by  a  band  of  ornament  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  colouring  dividing  the  upper  pattern  from 
a  lower  and  simpler  one,  or  from  a  plain  coloured 
surface,  and  in  some  instances,  where  a  simple 
pattern  extended  over  the  general  wall  surface, 


a  much  richer  design  was  used  in  recessed 
niches  or  on  the  jambs  of  window  and  door 
openings.  The  ornamental  bands  which  were 
used  to  form  dados,  or  to  divide  a  space  into 
panels,  were  frequently  of  rich  and  complicated 
design,  but  oftener  simple  tracery  patterns  con¬ 
tained  by  broad  lines. 

The  projecting  mouldings — labels  over  doors, 
windows,  niches,  sedilia,  and  the  like, — were 
much  enriched  with  parti  -  coloured  bands, 
special  twists,  waves,  and  conventional  round 
or  square-headed  flowers.  Carved  enrichments, 
such  as  the  caps  of  piers,  bosses,  and  finials, 
were  generally  gilded,  though  occasionally 
painted  yellow  to  represent  gold. 

The  treatment  of  moulded  woodwork  was 
more  elaborate  and  minute,  as  we  shall  notice 
further  on. 

To  enrich  ornament  as  it  ascends  is  an 
admitted  principle  of  design.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human 
intelligence  to  seek  a  climax,  and  is  founded 
upon  a  broad  rule  of  nature.  The  flower  is 
richer  than  the  stem,  the  head  is  finer  than  the 
body.  So  in  art  the  smooth  shaft  leads  up¬ 
ward  tc  its  carven  capital,  the  mullions  tend 
to  the  traceried  window  head,  the  tower  ter¬ 
minates  in  its  fretted  battlement,  as  the 
jewelled  crown  or  mitre  surmount  the  rich  robes 
of  monarch  or  priest. 

In  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church,  where  the 
predominance  of  upward  lines,  that  aspiring 
tendency  which  is  at  once  the  essence  and 
poetry  of  Gothic  art,  leads  the  eye  naturally  to 
the  roof,  it  must  ever  be  the  culmination  of  any 
scheme  of  decoration,  the  crown  and  glory  of 
the  work.  And  there  can  be,  I  think,  no 
nobler  field  for  decorative  painting  than  the 
roof  or  ceiling  of  a  lofty  building,  and  that 
this  was  fully  realised  by  Medireval  artists  we 
have  abundant  testimony.  In  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  stone-groined  roofs  painting  was  less 
used  than  upon  roofs  of  timber ;  and  naturally 
so,  for  the  smooth  masonry  of  the  vaulting  was 
often,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  relieved  by 
courses  of  different-coloured  stones,  and  formed 
an  ornament  in  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
masonry  was  tinted  all  over,  and  painted  with 
elaborate  designs, — foliated,  scrolled  orna¬ 
ments,  and  emblems.  We  have  instances  of 
this  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Chichester,  and 
in  many  foreign  churches,  as  at  St.  Jacques, 
Lidge,  at  Bruges,  at  Haarlem,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany. 

Sometimes  the  apex  only  of  each  vaulting 
compartment,  formed  by  the  groin  ribs  where 
they  converge  upon  the  central  roof-bosses,  was 
painted  ;  but  whether  the  vaulting  was  painted 
or  left  plain,  the  moulded  ribs  were,  as  a  rule, 
richly  coloured  and  gilded,  sometimes  for  a  few 
feet  only  from  their  central  intersection,  but 
often  for  their  entire  length  ;  and  the  carved 
stone  bosses  were  almost  always  gilt,  and  re¬ 
lieved  with  colour.  The  ribs  were  sometimes 
merely  treated  with  broad  bands  of  different 
colours  running  transversely  across  the  mould¬ 
ings  ;  but  often  each  moulding  was  separately 
coloured,  as  was,  I  think,  invariably  the  case 
with  woodwork,  and  very  generally  the  round 
members  were  ornamented  with  a  spiral  twist, 
or  “barber-poled”  pattern,  such  as  I  shall 
describe  further  on. 

In  some  cases,  where  weakness  of  walls  or 
considerations  of  expense,  prohibited  the  use 
of  a  stone  roof,  wooden  groining  was  used  in 
its  place,  and  was  decorated  in  a  very  similar 
manner.  The  beautiful  choir  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,— familiar,  I  trust,  to  most  of  you,— is 
the  best  instance  I  can  call  to  mind.  But  it 
was  in  the  treatment  of  open-timbered  and 
panelled  roofs  that  the  greatest  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  were  shown  by  English  painters. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  effective, 
though  at  the  same  time  simple,  instances  of 
the  decoration  of  an  open -timbered  roof,  is  that 
of  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk,  illustrated  by  Brandon. 
It  is  a  roof  of  simple  form,  spanning  a  nave 
about  20  ft.  wide ;  the  rafters,  as  usual  in  these 
roofs,  square  faced  ;  the  principal-timbers  and 
cornice  richly  moulded. 

The  ground  colour  over  the  whole  roof  is 
white,  upon  which  the  decoration  is  painted  in 
two  tints  only — red  and  dark  grey.  The  faces 
of  the  rafters  are  ornamented  with  a  tracery 
pattern  in  dark  grey  on  white  ;  their  sides  are 
red,  and  this  treatment  of  the  sides  merits  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  for  it  gives  a  very  rich  and 
glowing  effect  to  the  roof  when  looked  at 
obliquely  from  east  or  west;  whereas,  if  the 
spectator  stands  facing  due  north  or  south,  and 
looks  at  the  roof  in  front  of  him,  he  misses  the 
red  rafter  sides,  and  gets  a  general  effect  of 


white  and  grey,  relieved  only  by  the  wavy-rayed 
red  stars  on  the  boards  between  the  rafters. 

Of  all  the  fifteenth-century  coloured  roofs 
that  I  know,  that  of  Palgrave  seems  to  me  to 
offer  the  best  instance  of  an  extremely  simple 
and  highly  artistic  treatment.  You  will  observe 
that  no  gold  is  employed  in  this  roof,  and  that 
only  two  colours  besides  white  are  used. 

Other  good  instances  of  the  colour  treatment 
of  open  roofs  are  those  of  Ufford  and  Blyth- 
burgb  in  Suffolk  ;  Sail,  Ivnapton,  and  the  south 
transept  of  Aylsham  in  Norfolk,  and  Aldenham, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Knapton,  illustrated  by 
Brandon,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  curious  and 
interesting  than  decoratively  successful,  a 
strong  ochre  tint  being  laid  over  principals  and 
rafters,  and  the  carved  angels  on  the  hammer- 
beams  being  rather  vividly  coloured  in  reds  and 
greens. 

Blythburgh  and  Sail  show  designs  of  the 
same  type.  The  nave-roof  of  the  latter  is 
coloured  entirely  in  dark  grey  and  red  on  a 
white  ground  ;  that  of  Blythburgh,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  delicate  examples 
that  I  know,  is  in  red,  dark  green,  and  bluish- 
grey,  and  is  full  of  freely  and  finely-drawn 
stems  and  tendrils  and  four-leaved  flowers. 
Sail  shows  a  curious  use  of  a  tracery  design, 
the  piercings  simulated  in  black  or  dark  grey. 

Aldenham  differs  widely  from  all  the  fore¬ 
going,  which  are  all  of  a  typical  East-Anglian 
type,  a  bold  diaper  pattern  in  red  and  black 
being  painted  upon  the  faces  of  the  rafters, 
while  a  scrolled  rose  design,  on  a  white  ground, 
ornaments  the  sides  of  the  principals.  There  is 
a  quaint  little  Agnus  Dei  in  black,  repeated  at 
intervals  along  the  cornice.  The  rose  pattern 
is  in  some  respects  similar,  though  very  inferior 
in  drawing,  to  that  on  the  remains  of  the 
Ringers’  Gallery  at  Trunch. 


Ceiled,  Roofs. 

The  treatment  of  ceiled  roofs  was,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  different  to  that  of  open  roofs.  The  sur¬ 
faces  of  these  ceilings  were  usually  divided  into 
square  or  oblong  frames,  by  means  of  moulded 
intersecting  ribs  —  though  in  some  instances 
these  ribs  were  simulated  by  painted  bands.  A 
common  and  simple  method  of  decorating  these 
panels  was  to  paint  them  a  soft  blue,  and  to  fix 
upon  them  a  number  of  small  gilded  leaden 
stars — as  a  suggestion  of  the  firmament.  The 
ribs  were  painted  in  various  colours,  each 
moulding  receiving,  as  a  rule,  its  distinct  tint. 
Sometimes  they  were  partially  gilded,  but  gold 
was  generally  reserved  for  carved  or  cast  lead 
enrichments,  for  curved  or  broken  surfaces,  and 
not  for  flat  treatment — a  point  worth  noticing. 
Occasionally  the  panels  were  “  powdered,”  as  in 
the  north  aisle  at  Wymondham,  with  initial 
letters.  By  far  the  most  usual  and  typical 
design  for  square  panels  was  that  of  a  large 
monogram — a  device  such  as  the  Agnus  Dei,  as 
at  Dereham,  Norfolk  ;  the  chalice,  as  at  Thaxted, 
Essex ;  and  the  flaming  star,  as  at  Minster 
Lovell ;  angels  holding  shields  or  scrolls,  as  at 
St.  John’s,  Madder  Market,  Norwich  ;  and  at 
St.  Albans  Abbey,  enclosed  in  a  circular  wreath. 

The  wreath,  which  may  have  typified  the 
crown  of  thorns,  is  always  of  a  purely  conven¬ 
tional  character  ;  sometimes  a  mere  scrolled 
circle,  but  oftener  throwing  out  branches  to  fill 
the  corners  of  the  panel — simple,  as  at  Minster 
Lovell  and  St.  Albans,  or  elaborate,  as  at  Dere¬ 
ham.  Representations  of  parchment  scrolls, 
bearing  mottoes  or  sentences  from  the  Liturgy, 
were  frequently  used  as  roof  ornaments.  In 
the  beautiful  little  Clopton  Chapel  at  Long 
Melford,  we  find  small  scrolls  repeated  at 
intervals  upon  the  red  rafters  of  the  flat  roof, 
bearing  the  prayer,  “Jesu,  Mercy  and  gram- 
mercy,"  while  a  larger  scroll  wound  round 
a  twisted  stem  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  all 
carved  in  relief  and  coloured,  runs  along  the 
cornice  and  sides  of  the  beams.  A  very  splendid 
panel  decoration  (illustrated  by  Colling)  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  initial 
letter  G,  of  the  motto  “God  me  Guide,  grace 
me  govern,”  which  traverses  the  panels 
diagonally,  is  as  ornate  and  relatively  as  minute 
as  a  corner  letter  from  an  illuminated  missal. 

Round  bead  mouldings  were  generally, — 
almost  invariably,  I  think, — treated  with  some 
variety  of  what  we  call  “  barber-polling,” — 
a  suggestion  of  a  riband  (the  very  word  is 
suggestive  of  this  treatment,  “rib-band  ”)  wound 
round  a  pole,  spirally.  This  ornament  is  usually 
in  two  colours  only,  and  those  grey  or  black 
and  white,  sometimes  red  and  white,  and  less 
frequently  in  red,  grey,  and  white.  On  the 
I  small  round  mouldings  of  the  screens  we  find 


an  infinite  variety  of  these  twisted  spini 
designs  in  gold  and  black  or  blue,  gold  and  n- 
or  green,  and  in  combinations  of  red,  gree:- 
black,  grey,  and  blue,  with  white,  and  n<i| 
always  in  the  form  of  a  single  twist,  bil 
elaborated  into  various  graceful  forms.  TU 
treatment  of  screens,  pulpits,  font-covers,  are, 
wooden  furniture  generally  were  in  methdi 
and  principle  much  the  same  as  that  of  roofd 
but  naturally  different  and  much  more  minute  id 
detail,  finer  in  drawing  and  design.  The  wore 
was  near  the  eye,  and  capable  of  close  scrutiny! 
the  surfaces  to  be  decorated  were  smoothilj 
wrought  and  comparatively  small.  Oil  colon 
or  tempera,  which  could  be  brought  to  a  firfil 
face,  was  used  ;  and  the  patterns  and  ornamemi 
were  often  extremely  minute  and  exquj 
sitely  finished.  The  panels  of  chancel  am 
parclose  screens,  and  of  pulpits,  reredoses 
and  doors,  were  frequently  painted  with  figure, 
of  saints,  angels,  apostles,  or  doctors  of  til 
church,  kings,  queens,  bishops,  and  occasional! 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues.  Gildei 
gesso  in  low  relief  was  often  used  for  back 
grounds,  and  for  crowns,  jewels,  and  oth«t 
ornaments.  The  rich  mouldings  of  muntini 
transoms,  and  tracery  were  still  further  enriche) 
with  waved  ornaments  in  two  colours,  witr 
small  four,  five,  and  six-leaved  flowers  in  goli 
or  with  gilt  centres  and  points,  or  wit; 
delicately-painted  sprigs  in  brown  or  dark 
green,  bearing  red  or  blue  flowers. 

Tbe  carved  crestings  which  abounded  wen 
usually  gilt,  and  gold  was  freely  used  in  ttl 
mouldings  and  panels.  The  latter,  where  gildd 
backgrounds  were  not  used,  were  usually  paintel 
red  and  white,  or  green  and  red,  in  alternal; 
panels,  these  colours  being  almost  invariabll 
counter-charged  in  the  traceried  heads.  TU 
figure-subjects  of  these  panels,  though  soma 
times  crude  and  poorly  drawn,  are  occasional! 
of  great  beauty.  Those  in  the  screens  at  Soutl 
wold  and  Ranworth  are  admirable  works  of  are 
— expressive,  poetical,  magnificent  in  colon) 
gloriously  decorative, — while  other  instance 
are  hardly  inferior.  The  raised  and  gildd 
gesso  backgrounds  of  Southwold  are  moi 
finished  and  beautiful  than  anything  of  tbt 
kind  that  I  have  met  with,  and  are,  I  thinli 
suggestive  of  a  method  of  decoration  whici 
we  might  employ  to  great  advantage.  TU 
Southwold  mouldings  are  lavishly  adorned  wit 
small  gilded  gesso  paterce,  and  with  paintet 
sprigs  and  flowers,  the  blue  cornflower  occurrini 
repeatedly  upon  a  white  ground. 

I  will  not  further  tax  your  time  and  patienc 
with  a  classification  of  ancient  methods,  bit 
should  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  whati 
consider  to  be  the  more  important  lessons  to  t 
derived  from  their  study. 

And  the  first  of  these  is  the  restricted  use  c 
colours, — the  simple  gamut  of  four  or  five  tint: 
— the  breadth  obtained  by  the  predominance  e 
a  prevalent  colour.  The  second  is  the  countet 
change  or  transposition  of  colours,  as  in  alternav 
panels  or  roof  bays ;  this  is  a  most  pleasant  are 
successful  means  of  avoiding  absolute  monoton 
of  effect. 

The  third  is  the  subordination  of  figuru 
subjects,  such  as  screen-panels  or  mural  frescoec 
to  general  decorative  effect.  One  is  so  ap 
nowadays,  to  see  this  condition  reversed,  wit 
the  result  that  the  figure-subjects  swamp  til 
decorative  scheme  and  become  obtrusive,  I  an 
inclined  to  think  figure-subjects  should  1 
sparingly  used  upon  a  roof,  except,  perhap 
upon  a  low  roof,  and  then  upon  panels  eitht' 
vertical  or  inclined  only  at  a  very  steep  anglf 
Figure-subjects  inevitably  attract  minute  ii 
spection,  and  such  inspection  of  an  object  hig 
above  one’s  head  is  ever  a  more  or  less  painfr 
effort. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  01 
modern  method  of  producing  roof  and  w» 
decorations  in  churches  is  substantially  the  o^ 
method.  We  transfer  our  designs  to  wall  J 
roof  by  means  of  “  pouncing,”  a  little  descri  i 
tion  of  which  may  possibly  not  be  out  of  placr 
The  design, — for  a  panel,  rafter-face,  or  i: 
terval,  or  for  the  repeat  of  a  diaper,  or  for  ai; 
decorative  device, — is  drawn  full  size  upon) 
sheet  of  strong  paper, — it  may  have  been  parcr 
ment  or  sized  linen  in  the  old  days,— and  thi 
sheet  is  laid  over  another  sheet,  under  which  1 
placed  a  cushion  or  pad,  such  as  a  folded  rug  ; 
blanket.  The  outlines  of  the  design  are  the 
carefully  pricked  with  some  sharp  tool,-, 
large  needle  set  in  a  cork  does  as  well  as  any,; 
through  both  sheets  into  the  cushion,  and  a 
thus  transferred  from  the  first  to  the  secor 
sheet,  which  receives  the  design  outlined  c 
pricked  holes,  and  is  then  called  a.  “pounca 
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This  pounce,  or  pricked  sheet,  is  then  held  or 
pinned  to  the  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  the 
outlines  are  dabbed  over  with  the  pounce- 
pad,  a  little  bundle  of  rags  tied  up  in  linen,  and 
dipped  now  and  again  into  a  saucer  of  powdered 
colour,  generally  black  if  the  ground-tint  is 
white  or  light-coloured,  and  white  if  it  is  dark- 
coloured.  Thus  the  outlines  of  the  design  are 
transferred  in  dotted  lines  to  the  surface  of  the 
work,  and  the  painter  has  then  to  fill  them  in 
by  hand  with  their  respective  colours. 

Conventional  flowers,  square  or  round  paterrc, 
are  quickly  done  by  the  use  of  the  stencil,  which 
needs  no  description.  But  in  my  opinion  the 
less  stencilling  is  used  the  better  will  be  the 
result.  The  stencil  is  too  mechanical, — it  is  a 
cheap  and  soulless  method. 

Lead  ornaments,  suns,  stars,  shields,  and  the 
like,  are  cast  from  carved  wooden  models,  and 
screwed  to  the  timbers,  or  to  lead  plugs  in  case 
of  walls.  They  are  generally  gilt  or  coloured 
before  fixing.  I  would  not  advise  their  use 
when  better  means  are  available,  but  when,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  get  a 
good  effect  cheaply,  they  are  very  useful.  It  is 
generally  best  to  keep  roof  and  wall  treatment 
very  flat ;  little  shading  should  be  used.  A  few 
dark  pencillings  may  be  used  with  advantage 
to  give  an  effect  of  roundness  to  a  crown  or 
chalice,  for  instance.  It  is  often  necessary, 
particularly  on  roofs,  to  accentuate  outlines  in 
black  or  dark  colour,  the  strength  of  such 
outlining  being,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the 
light  of  the  building  or  the  height  of  the  design 
from  the  floor. 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle  I  should  say 
that  the  colours  used  for  walls  or  roofs  should 
be  soft  and  subdued,  but  decided,  and  dead, — 
that  is,  free  from  gloss,  so  as  to  present  a  re¬ 
fracting  surface.  If  oil  colour  is  used  the  final 
coat  should  be  “  flatted,”  or  deadened,  but  on 
dry  walls  or  upon  roofs  distemper  does  per¬ 
fectly  well,  is  cheaper,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  much  more  easily  removable  from  the 
walls  or  floor,  upon  which  spots  are  seen  to  fall 
from  the  painter’s  scaffold.  Designs  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  or  upon  dark-toned  grounds 
should  be  comparatively  simple  and  bold;  a 
white'ground  seems  to  demand  more  enrichment. 
The  amount  of  gold-leaf  used  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  design 
and  the  scheme  of  colour,  but  it  is  generally 
well  to  confine  it  to  such  portions  as  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  enrich  more  freely  than  the  rest.  Thus 
l  in  a  chancel  roof  the  easternmost  bays  over  the 
!  sanctuary  may  be,  according  to  traditional  use, 

!  treated  with  especial  richness  of  design  and 
l  colour,  and  more  copiously  gilded.  The  gilding 
i  can  be  lacquered,  glazed,  or  deadened  to  relieve 
i  it  of  the  tinselly  effect  it  is  apt  to  have. 

The  average  lights  of  the  church  must  be  con- 
t  sidered  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  choose  your  colours 
on  a  very  bright  or  a  very  dull  day,  unless  you 
can  make  allowance  for  changes.  The  light  of 
a  church  interior  is  generally  affected  by  the 
tones  of  its  window-glaziDg,  and  the  colours 
must  be  toned  to  suit  it.  Another  factor  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  natural  blue  of 
the  atmosphere,  quite  appreciable  in  our  misty 
climate.  It  is  often  necessary,  for  instance, 
when  reds  or  greens  are  used,  and  are  carried  to 
a  great  height,  in  order  to  maintain  an  apparent 
evenness  of  tone,  to  infuse  more  and  more  yellow 
into  the  colours  as  they  near  the  apex  of  the 
roof  ;  without  this  precaution  the  red  is  apt  to 
look  purpley,  the  green  too  blue.  In  short,  it  is 
only  by  careful  experiment,  and  by  observing 
the  effect  of  colours  at  different  heights,  and  in 
varying  lights, — gas-light  especially  included, — 
that  the  tints  should  be  decided. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  decorative 
painting,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
a  process  which  has  barely  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  but  which,  I  think,  promises  well. 
It  is  called  the  German  Imperishable  Fresco 
Process,  and  professes  to  give  results  in  wall- 
painting  which  are  practically  imperishable,  a 
profession  which  its  use  in  Germany,  and  recent 
experiments  in  England,  seem  amply  to  justify. 
For  my  knowledge  of  this  process,  and  for  the 
examples  of  materials  and  colours  which  I  am 
able  to  show  you,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Rivington,  of  Littlehampton,  who  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  February,  1884,  and  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  personal  interview. 

The  process  is  one  invented,  and  perfected 
after  years  of  labour  and  research,  by  Mr. 
Adolf  Keim,  of  Munich,  and  consists  in  the 
use  of  pigments  prepai  ed  from  mineral  earths, 
and  mixed  with  distilled  water,  upon  a  ground 
of  mortar  formed  of  special  ingredients,  the 


work  being  finally  glazed  or  “  fixed  ”  with  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  treated  with 
caustic  ammonia  and  caustic  potash.  The 
mortar  which  forms  the  ground  is  composed  of 
the  finest  white  quartz  sand  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime,  slaked  with  distilled  water,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eight  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  slaked 
lime. 

For  work  executed  in  the  exterior  of  build¬ 
ings— for  which  the  process  is  specially  avail¬ 
able — Mr.  Keim  recommends  the  use  of  pumice- 
sand  in  addition  to  the  other  ingredients.  It  is 
essential  that  throughout  the  work  only  distilled 
unfiltered  rain-water  should  be  employed,  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  tbe  presence  of  lime 
in  the  water,  as  that  would  affect  the  solution 
used  for  fixing. 

The  colours  present  a  full  scale  of  forty-one 
in  number,  and  are  chemically  prepared  to  anti¬ 
cipate  any  chemical  change  to  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  process  may  give  rise.  The  only 
medium  used  is  distilled  water,  and  the  tints 
are  applied  from  the  palette  with  ordinary 
brushes  and  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  can 
be  combined,  toned,  and  modified  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  water-colours.  The 
process,  in  fact,  presents  no  difficulties  to  the 
manipulator.  The  fixing  solution,  which  is 
applied  with  a  spraying  apparatus,  has  the  effect 
of  forming  a  hard  surface  of  silica  which  is 
absolutely  impervious  to  damp,  smoke,  dirt, 
or  the  acids  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  can 
be  washed  and  scrubbed  to  any  extent ;  further¬ 
more,  it  is  perfectly  dead  and  presents  no  glaze 
or  refracting  surface. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  fresh 
process,  which  gives  results  impervious  to  damp 
and  the  deleterious  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  one  which  commends  itself  for  use  in  England, 
and  particularly  in  London. 

Mr.  Rivington  has  been  good  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  a  few  descriptive  pamphlets, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  any  of  my  audience  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

This  German  process  seems  to  me  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  applicable  to  mural  frescoes,  and  especially 
to  figure  subjects,  the  costly  nature  of  which 
renders  their  preservation  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  I  believe  that  artists  and  their 
patrons  are  frequently  deterred  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  frescoes  by  the  unfortunate  fate  of  many 
modern  works  which  have  relied  upon  perishable 
processes. 

I  have  treated  so  far  entirely  of  decorative 
painting.  I  should  like  to  add  a  suggestion  of 
other  methods.  First,  of  the  use  of  coloured 
stone  for  the  internal  faces  of  walls,  for  piers, 
arches,  and  mouldings.  Finely-coloured  stones, 
suitable  for  interiors,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
localities, — none,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory 
than  some  of  the  red  stones  of  the  northern 
counties  and  of  Scotland.  Red  stone  may 
be  combined  in  alternate  courses  or  panels 
with  white,  grey,  or  creamy  yellow,  and 
may  be  carved  and  enriched  with  gilding, 
or  moulded  and  relieved  with  colour.  Coloured 
stone  might  be  very  well  used  as  a  dado  or 
base  treatment  to  a  wall  painted  or  treated  in 
pargettiDg  or  sgraffito  work.  Of  the  latter 
means  of  decorating  church  walls,  I  believe 
considerable  use  has  already  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  models, 
which  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  me,  how  it  may  be  used  for  simple 
patterns  and  ornamental  bands.  The  sgraffito 
process  will,  I  think,  be  too  familiar  to  you  to 
need  description.  It  is  well  explained  in  the 
preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  now  being  held.  Another  decorative 
possibility  is  the  application  to  walls  of  raised 
designs  in  indurated  plaster  or  cement,  pressed 
or  moulded,  which  may  be  coloured  (by  the 
ordinary  or  the  German  process),  or  gilded  to 
any  required  extent.  Still  another,  for  wains- 
cotting  or  for  screens  or  seats,  is  the  use  of 
dyed  woods, — of  which  I  have  a  few  specimens 
here. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  what  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious 
and  least  perishable  of  decorative  means — the 
use  of  glass  mosaics. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Venice  and  Murano 
Company,  who  have  done  so  much  towards  the 
revival  of  this  splendid  art,  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
specimens  of  their  work.  I  think  one  is  very 
apt  to  become  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
glass  mosaic  in  England,  by  the  half-hearted 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  which  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  common.  Personally  I  am  of  opinion 
that  mosaic  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
used  only  upon  broad  surfaces,  in  a  mass, 


and  not  for  small  subjects  which  are  brought 
near  the  eye — such  as  reredos  and  pulpit 
panels.  For  I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  mosaics  is  the  uneven  placing  of  the 
tesseraj,  which  gives  a  delightful  texture  to  the 
surface  when  seen  from  a  distance  ;  but  which* 
when  closely  inspected,  breaks  up  and  interferes 
with  the  design.  It  is  an  evident  mistake  to 
try  and  perform  in  one  material  what  is  better 
done  in  another,  and  for  small  panels  painting 
is  more  suitable  than  mosaic. 

A  study  of  the  glorious  roofs  of  Venice, 
Murano,  and  Ravenna,  leads,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  use  of 
mosaics  is  upon  the  concave  surfaces, — of 
domes  and  vaults, — and  I  think  that  a  very 
splendid  effect  might  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  mosaics  in  Gothic  vaulting,  the  ribs  being 
of  deep  red  stone.  Unfortunately,  tbe  ever- 
prevailiDg  consideration  of  cost  prevents  the 
free  use  of  mosaics ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
growing  feeliDg  in  their  favour.  Who,  indeed, 
that  has  felt  the  golden  glamour  of  St.  Mark’s 
at  Venice  can  fail  to  appreciate  their  glorious- 
possibilities. 

I  have  not  found  time  to  speak  of  many 
elements  in  the  decorative  effect  of  a  church, 
interior  which  merit  close  and  careful  attention. 
The  floors,  the  hangings  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar,  the  metal  furniture,  and  above  all  the- 
window-glazing,  are  important  items  of  the 
general  effect.  What  is  needed  is  that  the- 
study  of  church  decoration  should  be  more 
general,  that  churches  should  be  designed  with 
a  view  to  the  highest  decorative  effect,  and  that 
in  lieu  of  handing  over  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  branches  of  their  art  to  the  decorative 
specialists,  church  architects  should,  as  far  as- 
possible,  design  their  own  decoration.  For 
without  it  their  scheme  is  incomplete,  and) 
their  efforts  may  be  marred  and  f i  ustrated  by 
the  subsequent  endeavours  of  another.  When 
they  do  not  find  that  they  can  trust  their  own 
capabilities,  I  think  they  would  do  well,  if 
possible,  to  consult  their  '  decorator  before 
designing  those  features  of  their  building 
which  are  destined  to  be  the  field  of  hi& 
labours. 

Thanks  are  due  for  sketches  and  drawings- 
to  Messrs.  Basil  Champneys,  Millard,  Cleverly* 
Walters,  and  Skipworth ;  and  for  actual  examples- 
of  applied  decorations  to  Messrs.  H.  A.  B.  Smith* 
of  Lewisham;  and  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of 
Lincoln  ;  Wheeler,  of  Reading  ;  and  the  Venice 
and  Murano  Mosaic  Company ;  also  to  the 
hanging  committee  for  the  prompt  assistance 
given  in  arranging  the  diagrams  and  models. 

[A  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  in  another  column.] 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION: 

ELECTION  OF  A  PENSIONER. 

AN  election  of  one  pensioner  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  the  offices,  4,  Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury -square,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  J.P.  (President),  in  the  chair. 
There  were  seven  candidates  for  the  one  vacancy, 
viz.,  three  men  and  (our  women. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  scrutineers- 
(Messrs.  T.  Stirling  and  T.  F.  Rider)  announced  the 
results  of  the  polling  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  James 
Picking,  19,  Mantua-street,  Clapham  Junction, 
aged  62,  builder  (seventh  application),  3,503  votes  j. 
Robert  Childerhouse,  5,  Ashmore-road,  Paddington, 
aged  74,  builder  (second  application),  1,529  votes  j 
Charles  Sabey,  97,  St.  Peter’s-street,  Islington, 
aged  70,  builder  (first  application),  534  votes  * 
Margaret  Alice  Richardson,  Preston,  North 
Shields,  aged  65,  widow  of  T.  B.  Richardson, 
builder  (second  application),  653  votes  ;  Mary  Ana 
Sbapland,  132.  Scamford-street,  Lambeth,  aged.70, 
widow  of  William  Shapland,  builder  (first  applica¬ 
tion),  146  votes ;  Emma  Bird,  48,  Chippenham- 
road,  Paddington,  aged  60,  widow  of  Joseph  Bird* 
builder  (first  application), 2,579  votes ;  and  Elizabeth. 
Darby,  2,  Saugora-road,  Clapham  Junction,  aged. 
80,  widow  of  Edward  Darby,  builder  (first  applica¬ 
tion),  346  votes.  The  successful  candidate  was* 
therefore,  declared  to  be  James  Picking. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Institution  (other  than, 
those  already  named)  who  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  were  Messrs.  Geo.  Plucknett,  J.P.  (hon. 
treasurer);  W.  Scrivener,  C.  Bussell,  J.  T.  Bolding, 
C.  Ansell,  R.  Richardson,  and  F.  Foxley. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  scrutineers- 
closed  the  proceedings. 


Industrial  Exhibition  in  Stockholm. — 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  for  the 
holding  of  a  great  industrial  exhibition  in 
Stockholm  in  1892.  State  grants  have  been 
applied  for. 
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ROBERT  BOYLE  &  SON,  LIMITED. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel  on  tho 
27th  ult.,  when  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  was 
declared,  one-sixth  of  the  profits  earned  being 
placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  balance  of 
2,371/.  9s.  carried  forward  to  next  year. 

The  directors  and  auditors  having  been  re¬ 
elected, 

Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  Managing  Director,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  directors,  said  : — In  thanking  you 
for  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  and  recorded  your  approval  of  the  report 
your  directors  have  submitted  to  you,  I  can  only 
sr.y  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  bring  affairs  to 
the  satisfactory  state  in  which  you  find  them,  each 
year  showing  a  substantial  increase  of  business  on 
the  previous  one,  the  year  ended  having  been  the 
most  prosperous  since  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  progress  will  continue 
in  the  years  to  come,  there  being  a  growing 
demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  venti¬ 
lating  and  sanitary  appliances  manufactured  by 
the  Company,  upon  which  improvements 
are  being  made  from  time  to  time,  render¬ 
ing  them  more  efficient  and  valuable.  This 
has  especially  been  the  case  with  the  air-pump  ven¬ 
tilator,  which  I  have  recently  still  further  perfected, 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  experiments  and  tests 
are  finished  I  hope  to  produce  a  ventilator  that 
will  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  an 
automatic  ventilator  to  be.  The  present  form  of 
the  air-pump  ventilator  is  made  of  the  best  rolled- 
steel  plates,  galvanised  and  painted  with  enamel 
paint,  whilst  the  workmanship  is  ot  the  highest 
class;  and  though  in  every  way  greatly  superior  to 
the  forms  previously  manufactured,  is  now  sold  at 
about  50  per  cent,  less  in  price.  This,  as  you  will 
■understand,  naturally  reduces  our  profit  on 
<3ach  ventilator  to  a  minimum,  but  the  groat  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  which  has  resulted  enables  us  to 
pay  each  year  a  12  per  cent,  dividend  ;  and  this 
year,  aftor  placing  one-sixth  of  the  profits  to  the 
reserve  fund,  to  carry  forward  the  substantial 
balance  of  £2,371.  9s. 


A  MINISTER  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Sir,— When  any  evil  takes  place,  one  natu¬ 
rally  looks  for  the  counterbalancing  good  ;  and 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,  this  is 
difficult  to  find,  one  should  try  to  make  good 
grow  out  of  the  evil.  The  way  to  do  this  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  to  have  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
If  the  spoiling  of  the  Abbey  leads  to  this,  Lord 
Grimthorpe  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  As  you 
say  in  your  Note  last  week  “  In  France  such 
a  thing  would  be  impossible,  for  popular  opinion 
to  say  nothing  of  State  regulation,  would  not 
allow  it.” 

How  unfortunate  that  where  State  regulation 
is  not  required,  there  it  shonld  be,  and  here 
where  it  is  needed,  we  have  it  not. 

C.  F.  M. 


BAD  BUILDING  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

fuSl?’~5fc  is  °ot  surprising  that  a  member  o 
the  London  School  Board  should  utter  such  i 
wail  as  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  th< 
-7th  ult.,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
will  not  suppose  from  this  that  the  majority  o 
buildings  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  arc 
lAr  Ldbbhe  manDer  60  SraPhically  described  bi 

There  are  many  architects  who  design  gooc 
buildings,  but  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
who  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principle: 
of  construction.  It  will  be  admitted  that  th. 
key  to  the  appearance  of  a  building  will  b< 
found  in  the  design,  whereas  the  key  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  will  only  be  found  in  th. 
sfghfof111011’  and  thlS  is  S0  ^requenUy  los 

.  Jfb“  B°°a,  w°rk  18  rot  Scribed,  the  arohi 
a  ■FJ8U7ly  bG  t0  blame :  "be™  it  ie,  an, 
dl,Td-e^r  f  7  caase  "batever  fails  in  hi. 
fhnJid  dlf?oalt  t0  p,ead  th!*t  ‘be  arcbitec 
lnnwd  g°  scot'free  1  every  competent,  architec 
mens8  Je-f  .a™  ?fter  the  works  have  been  com 
“e?“d  lf  ‘be  builder  means  to  do  his  duty 

deUnon^fh^M  W°Uld  in  a,!  caBes  “aka  ‘b 
delinquent  builder  smart  a  few  times,  they  a 

teneat"  he  Pnbl‘°  genera117'  wonl<5  g™atl: 

rtf  ??C'08e  m7  oard'  but  snbscribe  myself  unde 
tie  three  cardinal  points  of  good  building" 

Bottom,  Top,  &  Tie. 


PAVING-STONES  IN  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your 
articles  of  June  15  and  Oct.  19  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  and  also  to  the  letter  of  Nov.  2  commenting 
upon  your  articles. 

The  table  itself,  which  was,  I  believe,  copied  from 
the  stand  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  Pavilion,  is  very 
misleading,  and  cannot  be  held  to  furnish  any  data 
valuable  to  practical  men. 

It  would  be  curious  to  learn  from  whence  the 
samples  were  obtained  which  were  operated  on,  and 
how  much  they  differed  in  size  and  shape. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  stone 
any  samples  were  applied  for  or  furnished  direct. 

But  a  very  much  wider  question  is  involved  in  the 
sensible  remarks  contained  in  your  article, — viz.,  Is 
there  any  really  reliable  test  for  tho  comparative 
values  of  different  stones— 1,  for  macadam  ;  and, 
2,  lor  paving  setts?  This  question  is  well  worth 
careful  discussion. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  comparison  of 
crushing  strains  of  different  classes  of  stone  is 
entirely  misleading  ;  indeed,  though  it  has  been 
largely  used  for  tx-ado  purposes,  it  is  probable  that 
no  one  who  has  really  studied  tho  subject  attaches 
any  value  whatever  to  the  results. 

If  proof  of  this  bo  required  I  need  go  no  further 
than^point  out  that  the  crushing  strain  of  slates, — 
tested,  of  course,  in  the  flat  way  of  the  grain, — is 
higher  than  that  of  any  granites,  and  I  suppose  that 
no  one  would  gravely  suggest  that  our  Loudon  roads 
should,  theretore,  be  repaired  with  slates. 

I  presume  that  the  Paris  Municipal  authorities, 
seeing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  above  test, 
have  substituted  the  two  following  tests  : — 

(1)  As  a  test  for  macadam, — by  rotating  a  certain 
weight  of  the  stones  to  be  tested  in  a  “  trundle  ” 
and  comparing  the  weight  of  the  detritus  with  that 
from  an  equal  weight  of  a  known  rock  which  has 
been  rotated  an  equal  number  of  revolutions.  This 
is,  as  you  justly  remarked,  not  nearly  so  satis¬ 
factory  a  test  as  the  following  :  — 

(2)  For  paving-setts.  A  single  cube  of  the 
material  to  bo  tested  is  pressed  with  a  certain 
known  pressure  against  a  revolving  metal  disc,  and 
the  abrasion  is  compared  with  that  produced  on  a 
known  material. 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  a  test  of  durability,  and 
of  nothing  elso,  and  it  leaves  out  of  account  all  such 
mattors  as  the  resultant  polishing  of  the  surface,  the 
quality  of  the  mud  produced,  and  also  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  wear  upon  diffei-ent  setts  in  the 
streets.  These  latter  points  are  often  more  impor¬ 
tant  tban  the  amount  of  wear  upon  the  surface. 

Is  there,  then,  no  really  satisfactory  test  which 
can  bo  applied  to  all  materials  for  tho  repair  of 
roads  ? 

I  would  reply—  none  so  satisfactory  as  the  results 
of  absolute  trials  in  the  streets. 

In  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-strect, 
London,  there  are,  amongst  many  other  specimens 
of  granite,  some  (i-io.  cubes  of  different  sorts  of 
pavement,  with  the  following  data  inscribed  upon 
them : — 

Aberdeen  Granite.— Forty  years’  traffic,  at  the 
rate  of  about  300,000  tons  per  annum,  produced  an 
abrasion  of  six  inches  in  this  stone. 

Guernsey  Granite.  —Forty  years’  traffic,  at  the 
rate  of  about  300,000  tons  por  annum,  px-oduced  an 
abrasion  of  two  inches  in  this  stone. 

Herm  Granite.— Forty  years’  traffic,  at  the  rate 
of  about  300,000  tons  per  annum,  produced  an 
abrasion  of  three  inches  in  this  stone. 

Such  facts  as  these,  as  also  the  following,  which 
is  within  my  own  knowledge,  are  worth  very  much 
moro  than  the  results  of  any  mere  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments.  Long  Acre  was  paved  with  Mouutsorrel 
setts  six  inches  deep.  After  these  had  been  in  the 
street  for  twenty-five  years  they  were  taken  up, 
and  relaid  by  the  same  firm  who  laid  them  down 
originally.  Exactly  one  inch  was  worn  off  the  face 
in  that  time,  and  so  regularly  was  this  done  that 
evei'y  sett  was  used  again  as  a  5-inch  stone. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  data  that 
Guernsey  granite  will  stand  three  times  as  much 
wear  as  Aberdeen— being,  in  fact,  of  aboutthesame 
endurance  as  Mountsorrel ;  and  here  I  would  point 
out  what  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  your 
remarks  of  Nov.  2.  1  do  not  contend  that  Mount¬ 
sorrel  stone  is  better  for  road-metalling  than 
Guernsey,  but  Aberdeen  granite  cannot  compete 
with  either  for  a  single  instant  in  this  respect, 
being  about  one-third  as  enduring  as  a  paving-sett, 
and  as  a  macadam  there  is  not  oven  a  profession  of 
rivalry. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  may  be  the  means  of 
eliciting  more  opinions  upon  this  important  matter, 
— 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

,,  R.  F.  Martin. 

Mountsorrel  Granite  Quarries, 
near  Loughborough. 


The  Christiania  Building  Commission. 
The  Christiania  Building  Commission  is  to  be 
reformed,  the  number  of  chief  inspectors  being 
reduced  from  four  to  two,  whose  salary  is  to  be 
doubled,  but  they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  other  occupation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  will  render  the  Commission  more  efficient. 


Student's  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XXIII. 
town  supply  (continued). 

nT  may  now  be  useful  to  give  a  few 
typical  examples  of  water-sapply  to  • 
cities  abroad.  One  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Lifege,  in  Belgium, 
where  the  system  of  obtaining  the  water  is 
entirely  different  to  that  of  any  town  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  refer.  It  may 
be  called  the  “  galerie  de  drainage  ”  method. 

In  this,  long  tunnels  and  headers  are  driven 
through  hills  into  water-bearing  strata  lying  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  city,  having 
manholes  to  the  surface  at  convenient  distances, 
the  tunnels  having  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
point  of  outflow.  The  three  principal  Liege 
collecting  galleries  are  arranged  in  a  T"shaped 
form  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
city.  The  western  arm  of  the  T  commences 
at  Hognoul,  and,  dipping  slightly,  run9  as 
far  as  Lantin  ;  the  eastern  arm  begins  at  Liers, 
being  also  slightly  inclined,  joins  the  western 
at  Lantin,  the  water  of  both  being  conveyed 
and  augmented  by  the  southern  or  principal 
gallery  to  Ans,  a  western  suburb  of  Li6ge,  where 
the  reservoir  is  situated,  and  whence  the  water 
is  distributed.  The  eastern  and  western  sec¬ 
tions  are  driven  entirely  in  chalk,  which  yields 
a  copious  supply,  but  the  delivering  tunnel,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  gradient,  is 
partly  made  in  the  underlying  coal-measures, 
and  this  section,  in  consequence,  is  partly  un- 
sroductive.  These  works  have  only  recently 
5een  constructed.  Formerly  the  city  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  small  springs,  minor  collecting- 
drains,  and  largely  on  wells  sunk  into 
the  water-bearing  alluvium  of  the  Meuse. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  water  derived 
by  the  new  method  is  mainly  rain  which 
has  found  its  way,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  into 
absorbent  strata,  it  requires  no  filtration,  any 
more  than  does  the  water  usually  found  in 
wells.  The  percolation  through  the  strata  has 
naturally  accomplished  filtration,  but  we  may 
point  out  that,  where  this  scheme  is  adopted,  it 
must  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  galleries  be 
made  at  sufficient  depth  from  the  surface,  and 
under  such  geological  conditions  as  to  guarantee 
that  no  surface  drainage  or  obnoxious  matter 
can  get  into  them.  In  some  instances  where 
these  conditions  cannot  be  easily,  or  only  par¬ 
tially,  complied  with,  it  is  very  necessary  to  re- 
filter  before  distribution,  and  in  consequence 
it  may  often  be  questioned  whether  this  source 
of  supply  is  the  most  suitable  that  can  be  found. 
One  of  the  main  features  is  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tribute  by  gravitation,  and,  generally  speaking, 
this  mode  of  securiog  a  supply  is  especially 
useful  where  a  town  has  elevated  water-bearing 
strata  in  its  vicinity. 

Brussels  is  another  good  example  of  the 
drainage-tunnel  method,  and  the  student  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  article  on  the  water-supply  of  that 
city  in  the  Builder  of  last  year,*  for  a  detailed  I 
account  of  the  varied  sources  drawn  upon. 

The  water-supply  of  Paris  is  tolerably  well- 
known,  but  in  the  following  particulars  it  may  1 
be  useful  to  enlarge  on  the  construction  of  the  i 
wells  of  the  public  service,  as  they  are  of  ! 
great  interest  in  general  questions  of  well- 
supply.  The  city  derives  its  water  from  the 
river  Vanne,  near  Villeneuve,  and  from  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  river  Dhuis  near 
Chateau  Thierry,  the  river  Marne,  artesian  wells, 
the  Ourcq  Canal,  and  the  river  Seine.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  water,  especially  from 
the  two  last-mentioned  sources,  is  utilised  by 
the  municipal  authorities  for  street- watering, 
fountains,  &c.  Three  artesian  wells  contribute  | 
to  the  public  supply,  situated  at  Grenelle, 
Passy,  and  the  Place  H6bert  respectively.  The  I 
oldest,  that  at  Grenelle,  was  begun  in  1833, 
and  bored  to  a  depth  of  1,795  ft ,  being 
completed  in  1841,  when  it  yielded  about  | 
748,300  gallons  per  day.  In  1852,  the  pres-  j 
sure  of  the  surrounding  beds  of  clay  (perhaps  \ 
through  the  employment  of  improper  material)  j 
crushed  the  well-tube,  which  was  6.69  in.  in  l 
diameter,  and  this  was  replaced  by  a  new  tube  ] 
only  3  94  in.  diameter.  The  supply  subsequently  ; 
available  was  only  198.000  gallons  per  day,  and  i 
this  was  reduced  to  177,000  gallons  almost  im-  I 
mediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Passy  j 
well.  At  the  present  time  the  daily  yield  at  I 
the  summit  of  the  delivery-pipe  is  only  about 
73,700  gallons.  The  student  may  contrast  this 
with  the  amount  available  from  it  in  1841. 

*  Yol.  liv.  (1889),  p.  295. 
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The  well  at  Passy,  commenced  in  1855,  was 
i!  finished  in  1861,  being  pierced  to  a  depth  of 
(j  1,939  ft.  and  at  lirst  yielded  4,400,000  gallons 
•  per  day.  Owing  to  being  partially  choked  up 
by  sand,  &c.,  it  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
I  only  given  out  1,362,240  gallons  per  day. 

1!  The  Place  Hubert  well  has  become  quite 
famous  in  the  history  of  underground  water¬ 
-supply;  it  was  twenty -two  years  under  con- 
tlstruction.*  The  first  459  ft.  of  the  tertiary  beds 
i!  were  difficult  to  deal  with.  From  the  very  com- 
:<  mencement  the  sinkers  were  beset  with  troubles, 
having  to  cope  with  much  water  of  inferior 
a  quality,  to  get  rid  of  which  they  lined  the  well 
J  with  a  second  cylinder  63  in.  in  diameter.  The 
ii  chalk  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of  1,640  ft.,  and 
a  the  numerous  beds  of  flint  in  a  portion  of  this 
formation,  offered  much  obstruction  to  the 
boring  tools.  Below  the  chalk  came  sandy  clay 
and  then  gault.  Whilst  this  last  clay  was  being 
pierced  the  cylinder  collapsed,  but  after  long 
delay  the  water-bearing  greensand  was  found  at 
2,313  ft.,  and  the  well  was  finished  at  a  depth 
of  2,359  ft.,  the  horizon  yielding  an  abundance 
of  water.  In  consequence  of  the  accident  to 
the  cylinders  the  lower  portions  of  the  great 
well  were  reduced  to  41-7  in.  n  diameter.  The 
student  will  perceive  the  similarity  of  the 
general  sequence  of  the  beds  passed  through  in 
the  Place  H6bert  boring,  and  those  of  certain 
deep  wells  of  the  London  basin. 

The  water-supply  of  Constantinople  having 
recently  been  improved,  we  may  now  allude  to 
the  alimentation  of  that  city.  The  supply  of 
water  had  for  many  years  been  limited;  the 
chief  works,  which  were  constructed  by  the 
Homans,  have  lasted  until  the  present  time. 
They  consist  of  “  bends  ’’  or  reservoirs  situated 
at  Chisy,  Pergos,  Belgrade,  &c.,  the  water  being 
conveyed  thence  to  service-reservoirs  in  the 
city  by  means  of  aqueducts.  These  “  bends  ” 
are  formed  on  the  slopes  of  the  south-eastern 
prolongation  of  the  Balkans,  and  Mr.  F. 
Briffault,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  referring  to  them, 
says  :f — “  The  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
later  Roman  Emperors,  and,  both  in  design  and 
in  construction,  they  compare  favourably  with 

any  work  of  recent  date . It  is  only 

in  the  details  of  the  distribution  that  the  con¬ 
structors  appear  to  have  shown  any  ignorance.” 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  from  this  source, 
however,  many  of  the  larger  houses  draw  from 
great  marble  cisterns  which  occupy  the  whole 
area  of  the  basement,  into  which  the  rain-water 
drains. 

In  1882  a  Parisian  company  was  formed  to 
procure  a  supply  from  the  fresh-water  lake  of 
Derkos,  about  thirty  miles  from  Constantinople, 
and  near  the  port  of  Karabournou,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  This  lake  varies  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  depth,  with  an  area  of  about  10,000  acres, 
being  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea  by  sand-dunes. 
The  narrow  channel  which  formerly  existed  has 
now  been  blocked  by  dams,  and  the  sea  kept 
out,  whilst  the  general  level  of  the  lake  has 
been  raised.  Several  equilibrium  and  service 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed  to  supply 
villages  and  different  suburbs  of  the  city,  kc. 
The  distributing  pipes  in  the  city  itself  vary 
from  13’8  in.  to  2  4  in.,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  thus  provided  seems  rather  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  population,  but,  as  Mr.  Briffault 
Jays,;};  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  no  industry  worthy  the  name 
s  carried  on.  “  No  breweries  nor  works  of  any 
lind  require  large  supplies  of  water,  the  only 
consumers  being  the  hotel  and  restaurant  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  a  fair  supply  for  the  Sultan’s 
calaces.”  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
lo  not  take  this  water.  The  works  of  Lake 
Berkos  were  begun  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and 
inished  in  January,  1885. 

Two  other  important  water-works,  completed 
n  recent  years  and  worth  mentioning,  are  at 
Jort  Elizabeth,  in  South  Africa,  and  Karachi,  in 
ndia.  The  first  of  these  towns  was  originally 
upplied  from  a  small  stream,  known  as  Shark’s 
liver,  and  also  from  private  rain-water  collect- 
ag  tanks.  These  having  produced  water  small 
a  quantity  and  of  questionable  quality,  the 
uthorities  eventually  had  the  present  water¬ 
works  constructed.  These  consist  in  taking  the 
water  of  Van  Staaden’s  river  at  a  point  high  in 
tie  Witte  Klip  Mountain,  about  twenty-eight 
dies  inland  from  Port  Elizabeth.  The  main 
aence  was  constructed  to  carry  840,000  gallons 
er  diem, ||  the  water  from  this  source  being 
rst  distributed  in  1881.  Neither  storage  nor 


filtration  was  thought  necessary.  As 
instance  of  the  influence  of  water-supply  in 
selecting  sites  for  houses,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  on  completion  of  the  works,  the  town 
immediately  extended  up-hill,  instead  of  along 
the  low  ground  as  before. 

Karachi  is  supplied  from  two  wells  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Malir,  and  which 
are  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
This  river  is  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  yet  water  is  readily  obtainable  at  any  time 
in  the  saturated  sandy  bed  by  digging  down  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface.  At  a  depth  of  10  to 
30  ft.  below  the  bed,  water  is  plentiful,  hence, 
instead  of  taking  it  from  the  river  when  the 
latter  is  full,  and  storing  it  for  distribution  in 
times  of  drought,  the  public  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  wells  sunk  down  to  this  level.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  very  interesting  case  have  been 
written  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Strachan, 
M.Inst.C.E.*  The  system  is  especially  applic¬ 
able  to  town  supplies  in  certain  parts  of  the 
tropics. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,743,  Uptake  for  Fireplaces.  C.  Chester. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  attachment  for  fixing 
to  fireplaces  at  the  back  or  sides,  and  extending  up¬ 
ward  into  the  chimney,  which  is  provided  with  i 
guard,  baffle,  or  cowl,  to  create  a  perfect  up¬ 
draught,  and  to  ensure  entire  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  openings  to  this  uptake  are  to  be  con. 
structed  of  iron  or  suitable  material. 

18.865,  (Improvements  in  Water-closets. 

W.  Twyford. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  are  (1)  making  the  spreader  out  of,  or  in  one 
piece  with  the  rim  ;  (2)  the  formation  of  tte  open 
mouth,  or  top  of  the  basin.  The  spreader  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  depending  lip  forming  a  hanging 
extension  of  the  rim  in  the  rear  of  the  basin  oppo¬ 
site  the  flush  neck  or  arm.  which  is  partially 
throttled  at  its  exit  by  a  pierced  wall  extending 
upwards  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flush  is  directed 
in  and  around  the  inside  of  the  rim  and  basin.  The 
open  mouth  of  the  basin  is  gathered  in  and  curving 
itself  to  tho  back  and  enlarged  part,  less  flushing  is 
required  to  remove  the  soil. 

16,285,  Window  Sash-holder.  J.  T.  Nicholls. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  mechanical  contrivance 
applicable  to  window  sashes,  sliding  doors,  and 
shutters  acting  vertically,  adapted  for  holding  open 
or  closed,  to  any  extent  required,  the  sashes,  doors, 
or  shutters  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  strong  and 
simple,  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  acts  by 
weights  and  wedges,  without  the  use  of  sash-lines, 
wheels,  pulleys,  &c. 

304,  Window  Sash-fastener.  J.  L.  Sutcliffe. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  catch  of  the  ordinary 
sash-fastener  being  pulled  back  or  pushed  back  with 
a  knife  or  wire,  a  small  trippet  spring-block  is 
provided  by  this  invention,  and  it  locks  the  lever  or 
catch  as  it  passes  over  it. 

11,922,  Composition  for  Covering  Walls.  J. 
G.  Mardt  (Copenhagen). 

The  composition  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  is  made  to  resemble  porcelain  in  appearance 
and  is  capable  of  being  painted  or  otherwise  deco¬ 
rated.  It  is  prepared  with  kaolin  and  magnesia 
and  is  applied  moist.  It  afterwards  hardens  in  the 
same  manner  as  porcelain. 

15,336,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  J.  B.  and 
F.  C.  Howorth. 

This  apparatus  is  principally  designed  for  ven¬ 
tilating  the  holds  of  ships,  cattle  steamers,  &c.,  and 
consists  of  a  blower  or  fan  worked  in  an  upright 
sha't  by  means  of  a  donkey-engine. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  18. — 18,368,  A.  Thurman,  Door-springa  and 
Checks. — 18,384,  A.  Fitton,  Automatic  Draught 
Excluder  for  Door.— 18,421,  F.  Lane,  Marking 
Timber. 

Nov.  19. — 18,449,  A.  Braid,  Connecting  and 
Joining  Plaster,  Slabs  for  Lining  Walls,  Ceilings, 
&c.  —  18,455,  A.  Braid,  Fire-resisting  Plaster 
Linings  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.— 18,474,  G.  Arnold, 
Sanitary  Flushing  Apparatus.— 18,480,  G.  Buffham’ 
Ventilators  for  Windows,  Sashes,  and  Doors. — 
18.4S7,  H.  Lake,  Construction  of  Brickwork. — 
18,493,  H.  Lake,  Bricks. 

Nov.  20. — 18,539,  N.  Aston  and  J.  Clackson, 
Connecting  Door  Knobs,  &c.,  to  Spindles.— 18,586, 
H.  Grefeu,  Door  Locks. — IS, 587.  E.  Edwards 
Spoilt  Protector  for  Houses  and  Buildings.— 18,589* 
J.  Millard,  Backing  Silvered  Glass. 

Nov.  21.  —  18,603,  J.  Balmfortb,  Sash-cord 
Fastener. — 18,622,  M.  Davidson,  Floor  and  Pave¬ 
ment  Lights. 


Windows  and  Casements.— 18,809,  J  Kaye,  Secur¬ 
ing  Latch  Handles  and  Knobs  to  Doors.— 18,846 
F.  Phillips,  Mortising  Machines. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

_5,648,  S.  Francart,  Construction  of  Arches. _ 

15,639,  W.  English.  Warming  Rooms  and  Build- 
ings. — 16,029,  P.  Justice,  Chimneys  and  Fire¬ 
places.—  16,177,  H.  Cole,  Automatically  Retaining 
in  Position  Windows  and  Doors.  —  17,372,  J. 

A  lander.  Sash  Fasteners  and  Openers.— 16,621*  H. 
Jolly,  Attachment  for  Augers.— 16,720,  W.  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  Syphon  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets,  &c.  — 16,975,  A.  Bland,  Gully  Traps.— 
17,094,  T.  James,  Windows  and  Casings. — 17H86 
J.  Edelbaum,  Chimney  Cowls.— 17,191,  J.  Holmes’ 

and  J.  Crabtree,  Weather  Bars  for  Doors,  &c. _ 

17.299,  R.  AitkeD,  Method  of  Making  Double- 

hung  Sash-windows  open  inwards  like  a  Door. _ 

17,422,  F.  Podany,  Clearing  Timber  of  Sap!— 
17,453,  F.  Baker,  Flush  Bolts. — 17,497,  F.  Cowlev 
Attaching  Door-knobs  as  Handles  to  Spindles.— 
17,670,  C.  Grimmertt  and  J.  Simpson,  Fasteners 
for  Window-sashes,  &c.— 17,775,  E.  Killick,  Drying 
Chambers  of  Kilns.— 17,928,  W.  Scott- MoncriefL 
Valve  Water-closets. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Oy««  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

639,  G.  Jennings,  Waste-water  Apparatus  for 
Supply  of  Water  to  Water-closets,  &c.— 5,756,  J\. 
Macnaughton,  Window-sashes  and  Doors.— 13  383* 
H.  Perry,  Cornices  for  Rooms.— 14,733,  D.  Nicoll 
Waterproof  Slabs  aDd  Blocks  for  Structural  Pur¬ 
poses.— 15,518,  W.  Sturmey,  Mortice  Locks  and 
Latches.— 16,363,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,  Clay  Mills.— 
16,536,  H.  Hall,  Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  and  other 
Surfaces. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  25.— By  G.  Newman.- 

~  £30  p.a .  £ 

By  Eastman  Bbos. 

Forest-hill— 20  and  22,  David’s-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs. 


Limehouse— 63,  Three  Colt-st.,  . 


r.£6.. 


i.t.  71 


y«-,  g-r. 


P0°rdanf  Eye— 2,  Brooklyn-villaa,  and" 33," "Barry! 


Nov.  26.— By  Dbbbnham,  Tbwson,  &  Co” 
Lombard-st.— No.  82  and  83,  n.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £260  16  000 
Profit  rental  of  £57.  10s.  * 


Leadenhall-st.,  No.  7 


.  17  yrs... 


.  of  £130,  with  reversion 


Hackney,  Mare-st. — ! 

98  yrs . . . 

By  Ridlbv,  Lbdqbb,  &  Hollis] . 

St.  Luke’s— 41,  Mitchell-st.,  f.,r.  £30p.a. 

4,  Ironmonger-passage,  f.,r.  £45  p.a..... . 

Hampsteud-Heath — 18,  South  HiJl-pk.-gardens  f 
r.  £35  p  a .  '  ’’ 

Brighton— 44  to  48,  Lavender-st.,  and  2,  Kesexist." 


1,180 


i  yrs.. 


1,635 


1,670 

1,930 


*  “Revue  8eientifique  ”  vol.  xli.  (1888),  p.  241. 
t  “  Min  Proc.  Inst.C.F vol.  lxxxvii.  (188  q,  p.  332. 
t  Id.  p.  338. 

||  “Min.  Prcc.  Inst.  C.F.,”  vol.  lxxiv,  (1833), p.  130. 


„  18,653.  M.  Carter,  Decorating  in 

Bas-relief.— 18,658,  F.  Hollmann  and  P.  Maruschke, 

Fireplaces.  oa 

Nov.  22. — 18,744,  C.  Abel,  Artificial  Stone  for  Peekham — 74,  Lausaune-rd., 

Building,  &c.  £6.  6s . 

Nov.  23.  —  J 8. 765.  G.  Hall.  Brick  -  making1  I  Clapham— 2,  4,  and  6,  Newcome-rd.,  f.,  r. 
Machinery. — 18.789,  R  Webb,  S  wb-fssteners  for  ;  BMl.r.e.-elU  1283  Kork-id.,  I  tt 

- i - : - Clapham— 20,  Northcote-rd.,  u.t.  6”  ~~ 

"Alin,  Proc.  Inst,  C.E.,’* JJ. v,  lxxxiii,  (1886), p. 333pfse<?.  1  r.  £50  . . . 


f.,  r.  £90  p.a .  '*  ,  nKn 

By  Rotlky,  Son,  &  Yinb] .  ’ 

Bethnal-green— 16,  Mape-st.,  f.,  r.  £26  p.a  son 

West  Ham— 56  and  68,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  49* tm  ' 

"  £5.  10s.,  r.  £36 . . . * . 7”*»  .>00 

By  Bean,  Bubnbtt,  &  Co. . 

Leytonstone— F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in 

85  yrs . . . 

Walthamstow— F.g.r.  of  |£68  5s.,  with  reverdonin 

97  yrs.* . . . . . .  (  i  coo 

F.g.r.  of  £21,  with  reversion  in  79  yrs....  ”.. . 

F.g.r.  of  £66,  with  reversion  in  90  yrs.  " .  ^  ion 

F.g.r.  of  £36,  with  reversion  in  89  vrs.  ....!!!!]]!]]’'  *-*>- 

Hackney— F.g.r.  of  £80.  10s.,  reversion  in  82  yrs  " 
Wimbledon— 21  and  23,  Palmerston-rd.,  u.t  89  vrs 

g-r.  £10  . .  ’ 

17  and  19,  Palmerston-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  .', 

Nov.  27.— By  Dcnn  &  Soman. 

Belgravia— 24,  Walton. st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £8 
By  Dbnt  &  Dallas. 

Islington— F.g.r.  of  £42,  with  reversion  in 
F  g.r.  of  £54,  with  reversion  in  36]  yrs. 

Gordon-st.— F.g.r.  of  £25.  2s.  6d.]  with  reversion 

in  36]  yr9 . 

A  peppercorn,  with  reversion  in  36.1  yrs  to  e  r  rf  ‘  1 

£u0  p.a. . . : . 

Nov.  28. —  By  H.  J.  Bbomley. 

Brockley— 30,  Bnrefleld-rd.,  u.t.  83  vrs  er 

£3.  16s.,  r.  £32 . .  *  410 

By  Blakb  &  Dannait. . 

New  Cross — 13,  Brocfcley-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs  er 

£3.  3s.,  r.  £28  .  o«/» 

21  and  23,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs,,  g.r,  £6  'is" 

r.  £58  .  '  *  ’  fiIfl 

By  H.  Nbwson.  .  lU 

Lea  Bridge-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land,  r.  £5  .  206 

F.g.r.  of  £5,  with  reversion  in  61  yrs.  115 

F  g.r.  of  £14,  with  reversion  in  43  yrs........."]]]]]  335 

F.g.r.  of  £8,  with  reversion  io  860  yrs.....]]]]]]]]]]]  175 

F.g.r.  of  £16,  with  reversion  in  63  yrs.,  renew] 

able  every  99  yrs .  jgQ 

4,  “Alpha  Cottages,"  f.,  r.  £30  pa......]]]]]]]]""*  320 

Enfield,  Stanley-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land . !..”"]  45 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Barnsbnry  — 23,  25,  and  27,  Half  Moon-ereBcent,  f. 

r.  £59.  2s.  p.a . * 

Hackney— 1  and  2,  Lamb-ter.  North,  f.,  r.  £56  p.a! 

Balls  Pond — 23,  Baxter-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  6*s.] 

Hoxton— 22  and  24,  Harvey-st.,  f.,  r.  £75.  8s.  p.a]]]] 

By  E.  Stimsow. 

Nunhead— 25,  27,  41,  43,  and  45,  Tappesfleld -rd 

u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £23.  16s . * 

57,  59,  and  61,  Banstead-rd.,  n.t.  87  yrs.  er 
£i4. 5s;....v . v . i60 


720 


295 


412 
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Brixton — 7  Lowden-rd.,  u.t.  76  y'B.,  g.r.  £o5a  .....  £200 

Walworth-95  to  101  (odd)  E'atod-st.,  and  241  East- 

st.,  u.t.  25  years.,  g.r.  £29  .  690 

Forest  Hill— 22  to  28  Dalmain-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

Battersea-64  and  66  Higii-st.,  f.r.  £57  4a .  68o 

Nov  29th.— By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Kentish  Town-The  lease  aad  goodwill  of  54 

Malden-rd.,  term  15J  yrs.... . . . 

47,  Malden-rd.,  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.£o5  .  690 

56,  Malden-rd..  61  yrs., g.r.  £8,  r.  £54  12s .  520 

39,  Prince  of  Wales  Crescent,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  6s.,  r.  £32  .  300 

ByRcsnwoBTH  and  Stbybns. 

Barnes — 45  and  46,  High-st.,  c.,r.  £29  . ...... .......... 

Chelsea— 132  and  134,  Pimlieo-rd.  ;  lo„16,  and  17 
Turk’s-row,  and  other  premises,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g.r.  £80,  r.  £356  .  3*8o° 

By  T.  G.  Whabton. 

Forest-hill— Two  houses  in  Vancnuver-rd.  ;  10  and 
12,  Elsinore-rd. ;  and  24,  Kilmorie-rd.,  g.r. 

£27.  Is.,  r.  £166  . . . ;•  M50 

Walthamstow,  High-st.— House  and  shop,  u.t. 

76  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  10s .  . 

Bv  Bale,  Nobbis,  &  Hadt.ey. 

Hamraersnvth-rd.— Nos.  198, 200,  and  202,  f .  5,000 

188,  Haramersmith-rd.,  f . ■ . ••■••••• . 

Hammersmith,  Elm-grove—  A  plot  of  land,  area 
1,247  ft  ,  let  at  £20  o.a. 

Wolverton-gardens—  Eight  plots  of  land,  area 
14,638  ft.,  let  at  £68  p.a. 

r Contraction  used  in  (his  list.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent :  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  gronnd-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  gronnd-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
t  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasenold ;  or. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
eq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ac.] 


MEETINGS. 

8ATURDAY,  DECBMBBB  7. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Mr.  E.^C. 


Engine  Trials  at  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester.” 


"The 


Robins,  F.8.A.',  on  "Reasons  "for  the  Ad  >ption  of  a 
uniform  title  of  ‘  Sanitary  Inspector,'  and  Suitable  Test 
Examinations.”  6  p.m. 

Monday,  Dbcembeb  9. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Further  discussion  on  Mr. 

E.  Ryde  s  paper  on  “  The  Tithe  Question,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Rent-charge."  8  p. 

Tuesday,  Dbcembeb  10. 

son  In  the  presence  of  a ^  l^ga^ertng  o_£  the 


Tlie  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society.— The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  for 
the  new  session  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  4, 
when  Mr.  nenry  Adams,  M.  Inst.  C.E  ,  Professor 
of  Engineering  at  the  City  of  London  College, 
delivered  his  opening  address.  After  a.lluding 
to  the  responsibilities  which  the  presidential 
chair  involved,  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year,  indicating  the 
chief  points  of  merit  in  the  papers  which  had 
been  read,  and  using  each  as  the  text  for  some 
practical  remarks.  With  regard  to  technical 
education,  he  laid  down  the  qualifications  for 
good  engineering  draughtsmen,  and  said  that, 
although  the  supply  was  commonly  thought  to 
be  greater  than  the  demand,  every  engineer  at 
times  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
competent  assistants.  In  describing  the  visits 
made  by  the  members,  reference  was  made 
to  the  City  and  Southwark  Subway,  the 
Locomotive  and  Carriage  Works  of  the 
London  and  South  -  Western  Railway  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Kirkaldy’s  testing  works  and 
museum.  In  connection  with  the  visit  to  the 
London  and  South- Western  Railway  works,  the 
president  gave  some  results  obtained  with  the 
Vortex  blast  pipe,  of  which  he  is  joint  inventor 
and  patentee  with  Mr.*  W.  Adams,  the  Loco¬ 
motive  Superintendent.  By  its  use  this  rail¬ 
way  company  alone  have  saved  nearly  £50,000 
on  its  coal  bills,  in  addition  to  reaping  other 
advantages.  The  work  of  the  Council  wa9 
alluded  to,  and  mention  was  made  of  a 
recent  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  Society 
admitting  engineering  pupils  without  entrance 
fee.  The  position  of  the  Society  financially 
was  stated  to  be  sound,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  roll  of  members  would  be 
largely  increased  during  the  coming  year. 

Liverpool.— The  statue  of  the  late  Alexander 
Balfour,  erected  in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  was 
unveiled  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Canon  Elli- 


W BDNE3DAY,  DeCBMBBB  11. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A,  on 
**  The  Paris  Exhibition.”  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.  —  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp  on 
Disposal  of  Sewage  ”  8  p.m. 

University  College ,  London  ( Archeology) . —  Mr . 
Wallis  on  "The  Ceramic  Art  of  Spain  under  Mohammodan 
Rule,  and  the  Influence  of  the  so-called  Arab  Art  on 
European  Ceramic  Art  up  to  the  Renaissance.”  5p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  —  Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  6.15  p.m. 

Thubsday,  Decbmbbb  12. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  — Mr.  G.  8.  Aitken 
on)"  By-paths  in  Architecture."  8  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— Exhibits.  7.30  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Dbcbmbeb  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Reginald  T.  Blomfield 
on  "  Dr»wing.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  J.  Hale  on  “  Hydraulic  Station  and  Machinery  of  the 
North  London  Railway,  Poplar.”  7.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.  —  (1)  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Beale 
on  “  The  Application  of  Theoretical  Principles  to  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  (2)  Mr.  M.  de  Ville  on  "  Pumps;  with  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Blake  direct-acting  Steam-pump.”  7.45  p.m. 


Saturday,  Decbmbbb  14. 

University  Co  <ege  London  (Archaeology) . — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  British  Museum.  11.3  a.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  —  Annual 
General  Meeting  and  Annual  Dinner. 


UltsallaittB. 


The  North  Sea  -  Baltic  Canal.  —  The 

work  on  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal  is  carried 
on  with  great  energy.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  at  Griinthal,  where  huge  basins  are  to  be 
constructed  at  the  request  of  the  German  Ad¬ 
miralty  for  the  shelter  of  warships  during  war. 
Here  a  bridge  is  also  being  constructed,  128  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  canal,  the  width  between 
the  pillars  being  780  ft.  Under  it  the  largest 
ships  in  the  German  Navy  will  be  able  to  pass 
without  lowering  their  masts,  and  along  it  will 
run  the  main  road  and  railway  between  Neii- 
miinster  and  Heide.  The  work  on  several  of 
the  locks  is  also  being  prosecuted  with  great 
energy,  particularly  on  the  Elbe  and  Holtenau 
locks,  the  two  mouths  of  the  canal.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  early  in  1893  the  old  Eider  Canal 
may  be  closed.  A  large  number  of  ships  are 
engaged  in  bringing  stone  blocks  from  the 
quarries  at  Mei*en,  in  Saxony,  down  the  Elbe 
to  Hamburg,  and  further  on  to  Brunsbiittel, 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  quays. 
The  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  adds  that  the  wages 
paid  are  unusually  high  for  Germany,  being 
from  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  a  day  for  a  common  labourer, 
and  4s.  a  day  for  piecework,  whilst  foremen  and 
engineers  earn  upwards  of  10s.  a  day. 


citizens  of  Liverpool.  In  a  community  favoured 
in  an  exceptional  degree  with  philanthropic 
and  public-spirited  men,  few  can  be  found  who 
have  so  untiringly  and  60  unostentatiously 
laboured  for  the  elevation  of  iheir  fellows  as  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour.  It  was  most  fitting 
that  there  should  be  some  memorial  of  a  life  thus 
devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  very  soon  after 
Mr.  Balfour’s  death,  some  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  a  movement  to  carry  out  this  object  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  a  meeting  representative  of  all  par¬ 
ties  and  sects  in  the  city.  A  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  James  Beazley  was  chairman,  was  appointed, 
and  public  subscriptions  were  invited  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  our  late  distinguished 
citizen.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Albert 
Bruce  Joy,  and  the  sculptor  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  striking  and  faithful  likeness  of 
his  subject.  The  statue  is  in  bronze,  and  is  of 
colossal  size.  It  represents  the  deceased  in  an 
easy  and  natural  posture.  The  head,  which  is 
bent  slightly  forward,  is  uncovered,  and  in  the 
left  hand  is  held  a  manuscript,  while  the  right 
hangs  by  the  side.  The  figure  stands  on  a 
high  pedestal  of  grey  granite,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,on  which  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

ALEXANDER  BALFOUR, 

Merchant  and  8hi.»>wuer, 

Born  8ept.  2,  1824. 

Died  April  16,  1886. 

Hia  life  was  devoted  to  God  in  noble  and  mnnificent  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  the  education  of  the  people, 
and 

the  promotion  of  all  Rood  work. 

This  statue,  erected  by  public  subscription,  was  unveil 
on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1889. 

— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Maidstone  Surveyorship. — The  Maidstone 
Local  Board  at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  ult.,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
surveyor  in  place  of  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  now 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Brighton.  The  following 
seven  candidates  were  selected  out  of  the  144 
applicants  to  appear  before  the  Board,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Case,  Maidstone  ;  Chrisfield,  Assistant- 
Surveyor,  Sittingbourne ;  A.  Dryland,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Deal ;  W.  Scoones,  Assistant-Surveyor, 
Beckenham;  Spencer,  Maidstone;  J.  Siddals, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Tiverton  ;  Wilson,  Surveyor, 
Ashford  Local  Board.  The  Board  proceeded  to 
the  eleotion  on  the  exhaustive  voting  system, 
when  the  names  were  struck  out  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: — Case,  Wilson,  Chrisfield,  Siddals, 
Spencer.  The  issue  then  rested  between 
Messrs.  Scoones  &  Dryland,  the  former  of  whom 
obtained  a  majority  of  votes,  and  upon  his  name 


The  Society  of  Engineers  —At  a  meeting! 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town-!! 
hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening,  Decem-r 
her  2,  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  President,  in  thei 
chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey; 
(Past  President)  on  11  Fox's  System  of  Solidi 
Pressed  Steel  Wagon  Frames.”  The  author: 
first  pointed  out  that  the  invention  grew  out  of: 
Mr.  Samson  Fox’s  corrugated  boiler- flues,  which; 
have  so  largely  added  to  the  efficiency  andu 
endurance  of  marine  boilers.  It  was  in  con-c 
nexion  with  the  flanging  of  these  flues  thatil 
Mr.  Fox  gave  his  attention  to  hydraulic  press-s 
ing,  and  this  in  time  led  him  to  the  production)] 
of  locomotive  side- frames  and  the  under-framese 
of  rolling-stock  generally.  This  is  effected  byi 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  of  large  size,  which; 
produce  and  reproduce  with  perfect  accuracy 
all  kinds  and  shapes  of  frames  from  Siemens’s 
steel  produced  at  the  works.  The  plate  to  be) 
flanged  is  operated  upon  simultaneously  overt 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  and  the  flanges  arei 
formed  either  inwards  or  outwards,  as  mayi 
be  required.  The  author  then  briefly  described 
so  much  of  the  Leeds  Forge  Works  asa 
relates  to  the  manufacture  of  pressed  plates.: 
Summing  up  the  practical  advantages  of  thei 
system,  the  author  observed  that  while  thei 
ordinary  wood  and  iron  frame  weighed  4  tonsn 
14  cwt.,  Fox’s  pressed  frames  only  weighed 
3  tons  14  cwt.  Hence  a  saving  of  1  ton  or  2CL1 
per  cent,  per  wagon  of  dead  weight  hauled,  thei 
lighter  wagon  being  well  able  to  carry  all  that 
the  heavier  one  did.  Another  advantage  was 
that  whereas  wood  frames  were  valueless  at  thei 
end  of  the  wagon’s  life,  the  value  of  the  steeli 
frames  as  scrap  was  always  that  of  pig-iron, i 
Other  advantages  were  interchangeability,  dupli-1 
cation  of  parts,  and  longer  life  in  rolling-stock 
on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  frames.1 
Fewness  of  parts  was  also  an  important  feature: 
there  being  only  about  fourteen  parts  in  one  oh 
Fox's  frames  as  against  forty-seven  in  frames  as: 
ordinarily  constructed.  He  concluded  by  ob-1 
serving  that  Mr.  Fox’s  invention  marked  very 
definitely  an  important  and  a  far-reaching 
epoch  in  railway  rolling-stock  construction. 

New  Building  Restrictions  in  Stock-1 
holm.— Some  new  restrictions  upon  building 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Stockholm  municio 
pality.  They  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  thd 
drying  of  new  houses  by  fires,  for  which  various 
stipulations  have  been  made,  and  also  to  the! 
internal  finishing  of  new  houses,  it  being  del 
cided  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  taken  in  hand 
until  four  months  after  the  Building  Board  hati 
surveyed  and  approved  the  house.  The  quese 
tion  of  exterior  finishing  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee.  Another  stipulation  is  to  thei 
effect  that  all  balconies  and  roofs  shall  bet 
fitted  with  proper  gutters.  The  Building 
Board  and  the  Sanitary  Board  of  the  city 
had  recommended  the  prohibition  of  a Is 
building  operations  in  winter,  but  the  rer 
commendation  was  rejected.  However,  thei 
following  new  enactment  referring  to  archit 
tects  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important : — “  HouseE 
of  brick  and  stone  more  than  one  story  ii 
height  must  not,  under  a  penalty  of  from  200 
to  300  kronor,  be  erected  by  others  than  those 
who  hold  certificates  from  a  recognised  school 
of  building  or  other  corresponding  technical 
academy,  showing  them  to  have  the  necessary 
architectural  knowledge.  However,  the  Buildinp 
Board  is  empowered,  if  recommended,  to  dis-i 
pense  with  such  qualification.  Ground-owners 
are  compelled,  under  a  similar  penalty,  t< 
furnish  the  name  of  the  architect  employed  b)li 
him  in  writing  to  the  Board  before  the  work  ii  ’ 
begun,  and  stating  that  the  latter  assumes  full 
responsibility  in  respect  of  the  work.” 

Lectures  on  Timber. — The  City  and  Guild! 
oE  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  o 
Technical  Education,  announce  a  course  of  si;: 
lectures  on  timber,  its  nature,  varieties,  uses 
and  diseases,  with  numerous  lantern  illustra 
tions,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Central  Tnstitutioni 
by  Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S- 
F.H.S.,  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  at  the  Roya; 
Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s-hill,  oi 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  at  7.3C 
December  12th,  16th,  and  19th,  ana 

January  23rd,  27th,  and  30th.  The  object  oi 
this  course  is  to  explain  as  simply  and  clearlil 
as  possible,  and  by  means  of  numerous  illustrat' 
tions,  the  nature,  properties,  varieties,  and  use: 
of  the  ordinary  timbers  used  in  construction; 
and  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  dry-rc! 
and  the  allied  diseases  of  timber.  The  fee  fol 
the  course  is  almost  nominal.  Tickets  may  bi 


being  finally  put  to  the  meeting  he  was  declared  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Centra, 
unanimously  elected.  [  Institution,  Exhibition -road,  S.W. 


Deo.  7,  1889.] 
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The  English  Iron  Trade.  —  Considering 
the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  pig-iron 
trade,  and  notably  in  the  warrant  business,  the 
English  iron  market  has  remained  remarkably 
steady  during  the  past  week.  Transactions  in 
pig-iron  have  been  largely  checked  by  the  great 
drop  in  warrants,  which  at  one  time  were  forced 
down  8s.  per  ton  for  Cleveland,  while  Scotch 
warrants  have  only  been  partially  depressed. 
There  have  been  some  reductions  in  Scotch 
makers’  iron,  but,  on  the  whole,  producers  in 
Scotland  are  very  firm.  Cleveland  No.  3  is  now 
Is.  a  ton  cheaper  with  makers  for  prompt 
delivery.  Bessemer  pig  in  the  north-west  is 
Is.  6d.  a  ton  higher,  but  this  may,  to  some 
■extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the  growing 
scarcity  of  the  ore  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  In  other  districts  there  is  no 
giving  way  in  crude  iron,  a  fact  which  is  very 
significant,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  growing 
certainty  of  a  long-continued  prosperity  of  the 
iron  trade.  While  finished  iron,  in  sympathy 
with  pig  metal,  is  weaker  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is  no  giving  way  in  the  Midland 
districts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rise  of  10s. 
•declared  in  black  sheets  by  Staffordshire 
makers,  leads  us  to  expect  further  advances 
shortly  for  other  descriptions.  Steel  also  is 
stiff  in  price,  and  rails  have  this  week  been  put 
ap  in  the  north-west  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  A  striking 
activity  continues  to  characterise  the  ship¬ 
building  trade.  All  the  branches  of  engineering 
keep  also  briskly  employed. — Iron. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 
fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  Wednesday 
•evening,  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  F.  Huddleston, 
Assoc.-M  Inst.C.E.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  principal  event  on  the  evening’s  programme 
was  the  adjourned  discussion  of  a  paper  read 
on  the  13th  ult.,  by  Mr.  George  Farren, 
Assoc.- M. Inst.C.E.,  entitled  “The  Stability  of 
Earthwork  and  Masonry  Dams.”  Mr.  Farren 
first  gave  a  brief  resume  of  his  paper,  and  the 
chairman  then  opened  the  discussion,  which 
was  continued  by  a  la/ge  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  the  majority  of  whom  dwelt  upon 
the  advantages  of  gravity  over  circular  dams. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Darbishire  read  some  interesting 
particulars  from  an  American  source  of  the 
mode  of  construction  and  cost  of  the  Bear 
Valley  dam  in  America,  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  paper.  The  whole  of  the  speakers 
concurred  with  Mr.  Farren  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  great  stability  of  the  Vyrnwy  dam.  Upon 
the  termination  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Farren 
replied  to  the  various  points  which  had  been 
raised.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards 
unanimously  accorded  to  him  for  his  valuable 
paper. 


METALS. 

Iboit — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
OOPPBB  — 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . . 

re  ah,  E.l. . 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

Ash,  Canada . 


..ton  7  0  0 


.load 
.foot  cube 
. load 


£.  b. 

7  16 


12  0  0  14  0  0 


..log 


Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  ... 

Oak 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  ... 

„  yellow 

Lath,  Dautsu- . 

8t.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st. ..std,100 

„  „  4th  and  3rd . 

Riga  . 

6t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .. 

„  2nd  ,, 

,,  white 

Sweoish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

„  „  3rd,  An . . 

„  Spruce,  1st  . 

„  „  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . . 

I  Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in,, 

pared.  First . 

Beyond  . 

I  Other  qualities  .. 

1  Cedar,  Cuba . . 

Honduras,  Ac . 

I  Mahogany ,  Cuba  . 

8i.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

|  Mem  at  ,  cargo  average  . 

j  TobaS'-o  „ 

!  Honduras  ,, 

I  Hot,  Turkey . . . . . ton 

I  Re-e.  Rio  . . . . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . . 

!  Walnut,  Italian . 


2  10 

6  10  0  7  0  0 

2  10  0  3  10  0 

3  0  0  6  5  0 

.fathom  4  10  0  6  10  0 


4  15 
4  15 
8  10 
4  10 


2  16  0  4  6  0 

8  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  8  16  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  14  0  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

6  10  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  16  0  0 

9  0  0  17  0  0 

16  0  0  26  0  0 


9  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  0  0  0 

6  0  0  8  10  0 

6  0  0  17  0  0 


0  0  4(  0  0  6 

0  0  4i  0  0  4J 

0  0  5  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0  (H 

0  0  44  0  0  6* 

0  0  64  0  0  61 

0  0  64  0  0  64 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  9  0  1  6 

0  0  9  0  1,  3 

0  0  44  o  0  64 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

South  Shields  Corp.  ... 

501.,  30 /.,  and  20/.  ... 

Feb.  15th 

£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
7  6  0  7  15  0 

7  0  0  7  5  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

55  0  0  66  0  0 


Ybllow  Mbtxl . 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish  .... 
English,  com.  brands... 

Sheet.  English . 

Tin— Banca  . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 


.  50  0  0  0  0  0 

,...lb,  n  n  6}  0  0  6 

...ton  14  15  0  0  0  0 

.  11  15  0  0  0  0 

.  16  5  0  16  10  0 

.  99  10  0  0  0  0 

.  98  0  0  0  0  0 

.  96  10  0  0  0  0 

.  97  0  0  0  0  0 

.  101  0  0  0  0  0 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d. 

Tin  (cont.)— 

Bars  .  102  0  0 

Refined . 103  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  20  16  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  0  0 

Ceylon  . 23  6  0 

Palm,  Lagos  ...  . 25  10  0 

Bapeseed,  English  pale  .  31  0  0 

,,  brown  . . . .  32  10  0 

Cottonseed,  reflned  .  23  10  0 

Tailow  and  Oleine . 21  0  0 

Lubricating,  C.S . 6  10  0 

,,  reflned  . . .  7  0  0 

TiB— Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel  . . .  0  16  6 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Supply  of  Stores,  &c . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

do. 

Dec.  10th 

Dec.  11th 

Bathing,  &c.,  Accommodation,  S.  W.  Hospital 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Keith  I).  Young  . 

Dec.  12th 

Works  and  Materials . 

St.  George  (Hanover 
Square)  Vestry  . 

O.  Livingstone . 

Dec.  14th 

Southend  Local  Board 

P.  Dodd  . 

Dec.  17th 

Manchester  Corp . 

Dec.  24th 

Lap-welded  Steel  Water-pipes . 

City  of  Pretoria  Wwks. 

Pritchard  k  Co. 

Not  stated. 

X. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

t  .  Si 

Blackpool  Corporation 
Hornsey  Local  Board 

100/ . 

Dec.  13th 

XVII. 

School  Bd.  for  London 

500/ . 

Deo.  14  th 

xvi. 

Essex  County  Council 

500/ . 

Dec.  17  th 

XVII. 

London  County  Council 

600/ . 

do. 

xvii. 

Clerk  of  Works  . 

St.  Helens  Corporation 

2t.  10s.  weekly 

Not  stated. 

XMl. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  mast 
reach  ns  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thurtdayt .] 

ABERLLE FENNY  (Wales).— For  new  roof  and  other 
work  to  mill  for  Messrs.  Ashton  Green,  Mathews,  &  Co.  : — 
W.  Jones,  Corris  (accepted) . £335  15  0 


BRIGHTON.— For  galvanised  roofing,  repairs,  Ac.,  to 
goods  warehouse,  Brighton,  for  the  London,  Brighton,  A 
South  Coast  Railway  Co.  : — 

Arthur  M.  Deacon,  We3t  Norwood, 

S.E.,  and  Hayward’s  Hea  h,  Sussex*  £358  0  0 
’Accepted. 


BRISTOL.  —  For  erecting  new  shop,  dwelling-house, 
and  premises,  Lawrence-hill,  Bristol,  for  Mr,  J.  W. 
Lane.  Messrs.  James  Hoddell  &  Co.,  architects,  Cleve- 
don  — - 

W.  Colston  . £995  10  0 

O.  Nicholas  .  917  10  O 

K  Walters .  776  10  0 

H.  A  Forse  .  760  0  0 

Tambiing  Bros.  . .  665  0  0 

L.  A.  MeLaine .  682  11  8 

W.  C.  Psysley  (accepted)  .  660  0  0 

[All  of  Bristol.] 

LEWISHAM.— For  the  erection  of  the  Lewisham 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  at  Rushey-green,  Catford. 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Guv,  architect.  High-street,  Lewisham. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede,  Theobatds-road,  W  .C. 

Higgs  &  Hill . £10,183  0  0 

Rt stues  &  Son  .  9,510  (>  0 

D.  &  K.  Kennard  .  9,290  0  0 

W.  Bass  &  Son .  8, ‘52  0  0 

Kirk  &  Kandall  .  8,393  0  0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  (accepted) .  8,269  0  0 

LEWISHAM.— For  now  billiard.room  and  stabling  at 
‘The  White  Hart,”  High-street,  Lewisham,  for  Messrs. 


H.  k  V.  Nicholl,  Limited, 
tect :  — 

Robson  . 

Jerrard  . 

Pritchard  . 

Kennard  (aoeepted. 
Beouett . 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  archi- 
. £1,089 


0  0 


LEWISHAM.— For  new  boiier-honse  and  entrance- 
gates  at  the  Anchor  Brewery,  for  Messrs.  H.  &V.  Nicholl, 
Limited.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect 

It.  Hoare,  Lewisham  (accepted) . £157  0  0 


LEWISHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  65, 
67.  69,  High-street,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  G.  Stroud.  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Guy,  architect : — 

Salter.  Lambeth  (accepted)  . £585  0  0 

Christie  (gas-fittings)  (accepted)  .  63  0  0 

LEYTON  STONE.- For  the  erection  of  two  cottages 
for  Mr.  .1.  Needatn:— 

Edwards  . £116  0  0 

Burgess  &  Algar . .  393  0  0 

J.  A  F.  Bane.. . -  392  0  0 


LONDON.— For  compl»t  ng  four  houses  on  Loat’« 
Estate,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  J.  Lost,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect,  10,  Union-court, 

E.C. 

Hiller .  £t,080  0  0  1 

Balaam  ...  .  1,006  0  0 

Aker  . 979  0  0 

Mimmack .  900  0  0 

l’ottert  >n  .  898  10  0 

Cog-well  .  700  0  0 

Parker  .  700  0  0 

Black  .  675  0  0 

Clark  .  670  0  0 

Myring  .  625  0  0 

WilJia  nsou  .  691  0  0 

Ohauning  .  670  0  0 

Watts  k  Long,  181,  Crystal  l’alace- 
road,  8.  E.  (accepted) .  489  0  0! 


LONDON. — For  completing  houses  on  Loat’s  Estate, 
Brixton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Kve,  archi¬ 
tect,  10,  Union-court,  K  C.:— 

Balaam  . £2,077  0  0 

Cogswell . 2,0l0  0  0 

Watts  &  Long .  1,720  0  0 

Clark  . 1,710  0  0 

Williamson .  1,691  0  0 

Hiller  .  1,630  10  0 

Parker . 1,676  0  0 

Mimmack  .  1,660  0  0 

Black  .  1,630  0  O 

Myring .  I,6c0  0  0 

Crcok  . 1,410  0  0 

Potterton,  Cavendish-road,  Clapbam- 

park  (accepted)  .  1,396  0  0 

Chawiiug .  1,376  0  0 


LONDON. — For  erecting  iron  building  on  the  site  in 
Ancona-road,  Plums  ead,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  'I’.  J.  Hailey,  architect :  — 

North  &  Son  . £500  0  0 

Jones,  W. .  495  0  0 

liarbrow,  W .  477  0  0 

Loudon  Iron  Building  Company  .  463  0  0 

Smales,  J.  W.’  .  460  0  0 

Richard-,,  J  J .  449  0  0 

l’ocock,  A.  W .  4-16  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “  Wei- 
lington"  Hotel,  Elgin -crescent,  Notting-hill,  W.,  for  Mr. 
Bisbop.  Messrs.  Furniss  A  Thorpe,  architects  : — 

Tomes . £1,123  0  0 

Gould  A  Brand . I,0i9  0  0 

Anley  .  1,070  0  0 

F.  Voller  .  1,049  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alteratio  s  and  repairs  at  the  “  White 
Horse,"  297,  Rotherhithe-street,  f"r  Mr.  Henry  Vezey. 
Mr.  A.  Stenning,  architect,  121,  Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 
Stewart  A  Co.  37,  Penrose-street, 

Walworth-road  (accepted)  . £125  15  6 
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LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  "Dudley  Hotel,” 
Audley-ttreet,  W.,  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Barnes.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria  -  street,  Westminster, 
8.W. 

8.  R.  Lamble.  Kentish-town . £1,243  0  0 

8.  Godden,  Bryanston-square  .  1,215  0  0 

Drew  *  Cadman,  High  Holborn .  1,167  0  0 

H.  &  E.  Lea,  Regent-street* .  1,167  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  premises  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  416  to  428, 
Holloway-road,  for  the  trustee  of  Mr.  Harding,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect,  10,  Union- 
court.  E.C.  :  — 

Flaxtnan  . . £505  0  0 

Clark  ...  .  436  0  0 

BurtiU .  409  2  6 

Wilsber .  365  0  0 

Taylor,  430,  Kingsland-road,  London, 

E.  (accepted;  . 337  0  0 

LONDON. — For  completing  three  houses  in  Hermitage- 
road,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect, 
10,  Union-court,  E  C. 

Williamson,  Green  Lanes . £462  0  0 

LONDON.— For  additional  warehouse  accommodation 
at  Deptford,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  &  Co.,  Limited, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect,  10, 
Union-court,  E  C.  : — 

Harris  &  Wardrop  . £194  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son .  180  0  0 

Johnson,  St.  Anne’s  Wharf,  Lime- 

house  (acoepted) . 139  0  0 

Holland  (withdrawn  through  omission)  120  0  0 


LONDON. — For  building  retaining  walls  on  the  site  of 
the  proposed ‘‘ Lavender  Hotel,”  Lavender  Hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  8.W.,  for  Messrs.  Ewington  &  Earle.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
8.W. :  — 

W.  Hammond,  Battersea  (accepted)...  £118  7  9 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
”  Foresters’ Arms,”  High-street,  Peckham,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Niblett,  architect,  Hackney  : — 

Burman  &  Son . £889  0  0 

Dearing  &  Son .  869  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  829  0  0 

W.  &  F.  Croaker  (accepted)  .  747  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
“  Avenue  Arms,”  Avenue-road,  Camberwell.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Niblett,  architect,  Hackney 

Burman  &  8on . £765  0  0 

Dearing  &  8on .  759  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co.  (accepted) .  737  o  0 

LONDON.  —  Eor  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
"  White  Hart,  '  Old  Kent -road,  S.E.  Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett, 
architect,  Hackney : — 

Spencer  A  Co . £517  0  0 

Dearing  &  Son .  603  0  0 

Burman  &  Son  (accepted)  .  ...  495  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables 
and  loose  boxes,  St.  Albans-road,  Higbgate,  for  Mr.  W. 
Burdett-Coutts.  Mr.  G.  8.  8trevens,  architect,  30,  Grove- 
terrace,  Higbgate,  N.W.  : — 

W.  G.  Sparks  . £798  0  0 

R.  J.  Smerdon  .  790  0  o 

J.  W.  Dixon  (accepted)  .  745  0  0 

YORK.— For  the  erection  of  the  Shipton-street  schools, 
Clifton,  York,  for  the  York  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Dcmaine  &  Brierley,  architects,  York  : — 

Lowe  &  8one.  Bnrton-on-Trent  . £5,290  O  0 

Ives  &  Son,  Shipley,  near  Leeds .  6,203  0  0 

Thorp  &  Son,  Leeds .  4,930  0  0 

Keswick,  J.,  York  . .  4  904  0  0 

Kidd.G.,  Vork . 4,8»4  0  0 

Biseomb,  J.  &  T.,  York .  4,789  0  0 

Bellerby,  W.,  York  .  4,788  0  0 

Parker  A  Sharp.  York  .  4,780  0  0 

Wilson  &  Sou,  York  (accepted)  .  4,765  0  0 

Grantham  &  Whelan.  York*  .  4,590  0  0 

*  Withdrawn. 
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Notes  from  Athens. 

tliat  Athens  has 
begun'  to  settle 
down  again  to  its 
normal  condition, 
after  the  festivities 
of  the  late  wed¬ 
ding,  it  is  possible 
to  get  some  idea  of 
what  work  has 
been  going  on 
during  the  last  few 
■months.  The  excavations  on  the  Acropolis 

were  practically  brought  to  a  close  before 
3ummer.  The  Turkish  approach  and  the 
-gatehouse  have  now  quite  disappeared, 
and  although,  perhaps,  this  clearance 

was  rather  needless,  the  results,  in  the 
form  of  inscriptions,  &c.,  found,  hardly 
[  justifying  the  destruction  of  a  picturesque 
■comer,  still  it  has  considerably  opened  up  the 
view  of  the  Propykea  from  the  south-west, 
which  is  now  only  marred  by  the  ugly  enclos¬ 
ing  railing  under  the  Nik6  bastion. 

We  cannot  yet  say  whether  we  may  gain 
uny  further  knowledge  about  the  original 
approach  to  the  Propylasa,  as  the  surface  of 
the  ground  has  not  been  completely  cleared. 
The  later  casings  to  the  walls  of  the  towers 
on  either  side  of  the  Beuh5  gate  have  also 
been  removed.  A  little  excavating  is  at 
present  going  on  immediately  inside  this  gate, 
but  nothing  of  importance  has  as  yet  been 
brought  to  light. 

To  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  piles  of  fallen  blocks  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  rearranged  somewhat  symme¬ 
trically,  as  had  been  done  previously  on  the 
south  and  east  sides.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  now  no  longer  exists  any  of  that  natural 
disorder — huge  drums  of  columns,  great  archi¬ 
trave  stones  lying  just  as  they  had  fallen — 
which  it  was  so  refreshing  to  find  on  the 
Acropolis  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  collection  in  the  larger  Acropolis 
Museum  has  at  last  been  arranged  in  a  more 
permanent  form. 

The  first  two  rooms  on  the  left  as  we  enter 
are  occupied  by  the  Poros  stone  sculptures. 
The  latest  one  fixed  is  a  large  blue  hull  being 
attacked  by  two  lions.  The  lions’  claws  are 
embedded  in  its  fiesli,  and  from  the  wounds 
red  streaks  of  blood  show,  very  realistically 
running  down  its  side.  The  position  of  the 
bull,  with  its  head  down  in  a  last  struggle  for 
life,  is  full  of  energy.  Here,  also,  we  find 
two  snakes  from  another  pediment,  with 


vigorously-modelled  heads,  erect  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  defence,  and  bodies  in  diminishing 
coils  filling  in  the  ends  of  the  pediment.  These 
snakes  have  gorgeously  coloured  and  carved 
scales.  Close  to  these  is  the  three-headed 
monster  with  its  human  bodies  and  inter¬ 
twining  snaky  tails  which  has  been  named 
Typhon.  Its  heads,  with  their  dark  blue  beards, 
attracted  much  attention  when  found  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Here,  also,  are  various 
other  pieces  of  pediments,  including  the 
smaller  ones  illustrating  some  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules.  In  the  same  rooms  are  remains 
of  one  or  two  figures  in  Poros  stone.  The 
garments  have  been  completely  coloured  in 
these,  and  the  ornament  on  the  borders  is  cut 
in  as  well  as  painted.  This,  we  must  assume, 
was  the  earlier  method  employed  on  the  softer 
material,  and  when  marble  came  to  he  more 
generally  used,  the  ornament  was  merely 
drawn  on  and  then  painted.  This  would 
also  apply  equally  to  the  coloured  ornament 
on  architectural  mouldings,  & c.  Portions  of 
a  large  archaic  pediment  filled  in  with  an 
incised  decorative  design  in  various  colours 
have  also  been  lately  pieced  up  and  fixed. 

The  third  and  fourth  rooms  contain  prin¬ 
cipally  cases  of  vase  fragments,  terra-cotta 
figures,  and  fragments  of  small  marble 
sculptures ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  architectural  pieces  consist¬ 
ing  of  coloured  cymatii  in  marble  and  terra¬ 
cotta,  a  few  antefixa?,  and  several  pedestal 
capitals. 

In  the  next  two  rooms  we  come  to  the  very 
fine  series  of  archaic  figures  which  are  so  well 
known.  Additional  fragments  have  been 
found  belonging  to  some  of  these,  and  they 
have  recently  been  fixed  on  to  them. 

Several  interesting  reliefs  have  been  found 
comparatively  recently.  One  fine  work  of 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  re¬ 
presents  Athena  leaning  on  a  spear,  beside  a 
plain  stele,  in  an  attitude  of  mourning.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  new  heads,  including  one, 
very  well  preserved,  of  a  gorgon  with  very 
flat  features  aud  protruding  tongue  ;  this  has 
probably  formed  part  of  an  architectural 
decoration. 

In  another  room  have  been  fixed  the  very 
beautiful  slabs  of  the  Phidian  frieze  which 
remain  at  Athens,  excepting,  of  course,  those 
which  are  still  in  situ  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  beside  them  are  arranged 
casts  of  the  ones  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
of  the  pediment  sculptures.  These  have  been 
presented  to  the  Greeks  by  our  museum 
authorities. 


The  head  of  Iris,  found  last  spring,  has 
been  fitted  on  to  the  cast  of  the  slab  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  original  of  the  slab  itself  being 
in  London. 

Still  another  room  is  occupied  by  the  fine 
sculptured  slabs  forming  part  of  the  balustrade 
in  front  of  the  Nike  temple,  and  by  the  figures 
from  the  Erectheum  frieze. 

The  last  room  is  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  bronzes.  One  of  the  newest  things  in  this 
room  is  the  figure  of  a  gorgon  cut  out  of  a 
flat  bronze  plate,  with  the  details  filled  in  by 
incised  lines ;  this  is  attached  to  a  bar,  which 
again  is  connected  to  a  circular  bronze  ring, 
the  whole  probably  forming  part  of  a  shield, 
the  remainder  having  been  of  some  other 
material,  perhaps  hide. 

In  the  smaller  museum  the  miscellaneous 
things  have  been  collected  in  shelves  and 
somewhat  roughly  arranged  for  the  use  of 
students.  Here  are  to  he  found  the  architec¬ 
tural  fragments  in  “  Poros  ”  stone  belonging 
to  early  temples  and  shrines  ;  a  large  number 
of  gutter-fronts  and  cymatii,  both  in  marble 
and  terra-cotta  ;  the  interesting  early  pedestal 
capitals  which  we  have  spoken  of  before  ;  and 
many  other  pieces  of  architectural  detail 
found  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of 
the  Acropolis. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  surround  the  whole 
Acropolis  area,  including  the  Areopagus,  the 
museum  and  the  two  theatres,  with  a  wall- 
trailing,  and  form  it  into  a  kind  of  sacred  en¬ 
closure.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  construction  of  a  new  road 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  town  near  the 
railway-station  to  the  museum.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
excavations  along  the  base  of  the  Acropolis 
rock  on  the  north  side,  with  the  exception  of 
clearing  away  some  of  the  earth  thrown  over 
from  above,  and  pulling  down  a  few  houses. 
The  unsightly  sloping  masses  of  loose  earth, 
the  result  of  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis, 
still  remain  and  disfigure  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rock  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  cleared 
away,  and  once  more  allow  the  whole  face  of 
the  rock  to  he  seen,  and  the  caves  and  grottoes 
which  are  at  present  hidden  behind  them. 

A  road  has  been  opened  up  from  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian  to  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  This  monument,  which  is  situated- 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  Acropolis  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth  of  houses  and  narrow 
streets,  will  now  be  more  easy  of  access.  By 
the  removal  of  some  houses  a  small  open 
square  has  been  formed  beside  it,  and  the 
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surrounding  ground  has  been  lowered  several 
feet  to  the  level  of  its  base. 

During  the  summer  the  remains  of  a  largt 
building  of  Roman  times  have  been  brought 
to  light,  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  near  where  about  two 
years  ago  were  unearthed  parts  of  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  bath.  These 
consist  of  the  foundations  and  a  portion  of 
the  walling  of  several  chambers  grouped 
round  two  courts,  which  are  connected  with 
one  another.  The  walls  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  regularly  built  of  flat  Roman  bricks 
with  wide  mortar  joints  and  others  of  rough 
rubble.  The  larger  court  is  almost  square, 
and  measures  about  95  ft.  by  85  ft.  between 
the  columns.  The  longer  side  has  ten  bays. 
The  bases  of  the  columns  rest  on  a  continuous 
marbled  threshold,  raised,  probably,  one  step 
above  the  garden  in  the  centre.  Several  very 
florid  Ionic  capitals,  belonging  to  the  pillars, 
have  been  found.  The  stoa  round  the  court 
is  about  17  ft.  wide,  and  has  an  elaborate 
marble  mosaic  floor  of  intricate  and  varied 
design,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  other  floors 
of  this  nature  discovered  already  in  this 
suburb  of  Hadrian's  time.  Chambers  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  some  octagonal, 
others  square,  and  others,  again,  longer  and 
with  apsidal  ends,  open  off  this  court.  In 
the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  a  square  room, 
considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  others’ 
which  has  a  very  complete  mosaic  floor,  and 
the  remains  of  panelled  marble  lining  to  its 
walls ;  this  has  been  in  two  colours,  green 
and  white.  The  smaller  court,  of  semi¬ 
circular  form,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  larger 
one,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  an  opening  or 
door.  It  is  over  50  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  is  a  marble  floor  with  a  broad  border 
of  blue  slabs  round  the  edge,  and  inside  this 
a  simple  pattern  in  three  colours,  arranged 
round  variegated  squares. 

The  bases  of  the  pillars  rest  as  before  on  a 
threshold,  and  between  each  pillar  there  has 
been  a  marble  balustrade,  the  sill  in  one 
instance  being  still  in  position.  The  capitals 
to  the  columns  are  of  Corinthian  form  of  the 
early  type  seen  in  the  doorways  of  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds.  The  floor  of  the  stoa  round  this 
court  is  of  mosaic,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
that  where  the  drain  from  the  inner  open 
court  cuts  across  under  this  floor  in  an  oblique 
direction,  its  line  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
return  of  the  borders  of  the  pavement  on 
each  side,  and  it  has  probably  been  covered 
over  with  slabs  to  allow  of  easy  access. 

Across  the  straight  end  of  this  court  are 
traces  of  what  seem  to  have  been  two  tiers  of 
fish-tanks,  a  narrow  one  at  level  of  court  with 
a  marble  front,  and  a  wider  one  behind  and 
raised  a  foot  higher.  Round  the  walls  are 
traces  of  a  dado  of  narrow,  upright,  green 
slabs.  On  the  plastered  walls  of  some  of  the 
smaller  chambers  behind  are  remains  of  colour 
decoration,  principally  in  plain  bands  and 
squares.^  We  find  also  many  drains,  mostly 
about  8  in.  square  inside,  and  built  of  the 
long  Roman  tiles  to  sills  and  sides,  and  cohered 
with  marble  slabs.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
manhole  chambers  for  access  to  these. 

At  the  Dipylon  Gate  and  the  Ceramicus  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  shape  of 
clearing  away  the  ridges  of  earth  left  on  the 
site  after  former  excavations,  and  the  whole 
place  has  been  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  railing 
and  is  now  properly  looked  after,  instead  of 
being  a  deposit  for  half  the  refuse  of  the  town 
as  formerly  seemed  to  be  the  case.  Additional 
excavations  wiU  shortly  be  undertaken  here 
by  the  Greek  Archeological  Society,  and  with 
this  view  the  small  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
which  is,  however,  of  no  architectural  value,’ 
■will  be  pulled  down. 

Progress  is  being  mode  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  collections  in  the  National 
-Museum  on  the  Patissia-road,  the  buildin-  of 
which  has  only  recently  been  finished  “ 

thhLf  j'Wr1™0  ilufeum  the  additional 
things  found  at  Mycenae  by  the  Greek  Archiuo- 
fogical  Society  during  their  excavations  there 
fast  year,  when  more  tombs  were  opened,  are 
now  „n  new,  although  they  have  not  yet 
been  properly  arranged.  Hero  may  also  now 
be  seen  the  frescoes  from  the  prehistoric 


palaces  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  The  recent 
discoveries  in  a  tomb  at  Yapliio,  near  Sparta, 
which  vie  in  interest  with  Schliemann’s 
Mycenae  treasures,  will  not  be  exhibited  until 
they  have  been  published  by  the  Society  in 
their  Journal. 

The  most  typical  and  interesting  of  the 
Byzantine  slabs  and  carvings  which  had  been 
built  into  the  houses  and  other  buildings  that 
formerly  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  and  which 
since  the  removal  of  these  buildings  were 
gathered  together  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
entrance,  have  been  recently  removed  to  the 
National  Museum,  where  a  Byzantine  Court 
is  being  arranged.  Although  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  many  of  these  carvings  had  been 
taken  from  buildings  in  the  town,  and  used 
up  in  later  buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  still 
we  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
interesting  to  have  left  them  where  they  were 
found,  especially  as  a  covered  shed  could  so 
easily  have  been  formed  beside  the  Museums  to 
receive  them.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to 
be  to  collect  all  the  Byzantine  relics  together 
in  one  place. 

The  ground  round  the  Ivapnikarea  Church 
which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  main  streets; 
has  been  lowered  several  feet,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  judge  the  true  proportions  of  this 
interesting  little  Byzantine  building,  which 
till  quite  recently  was  buried  three  or  four 
feet  by  the  accumulations  of  the  centuries. 
This  excavation  verifies  the  theory  that  the 
later  western  addition  was  originally  an  open 
porch,  as  the  jambs  of  the  openings  run  down 
to  the  ground  level.  A  similar  improvement 
is  about  to  be  effected  round  the  church  of 
.  Theodore. 

The  Christian  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens  are  just  now  busy  with  the  remains 
of  the  convent  and  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
near  the  metropolis.  The  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  old  conventual  buildings  have 
been  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  interest¬ 
ing  researches  and  excavations  are  now 
being  made.  Already  several  underground 
cellars  and  passages  have  been  discovered 
and  some  inscriptions  and  architectural  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  unearthed ;  under  the 
church  itself  several  vaults  have  been 
opened,  and  these  were  found  to  contain 
bones.  In  the  old  refectory  an  interesting 
fresco  of  a  Tree  of  Jesse,  which  had  been 
covered  with  whitewash,  will  be  cleaned  and 
preserved.  We  believe  it  is  proposed  to  form 
a  small  museum  of  Christian  antiquities  in 
two  of  the  old  rooms. 

At  present  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Christian  relics  is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
I)r.  George  Lambakis,  a  learned  archaeologist, 
and  formerly  Ephor  of  Christian  Antiquities 
here.  This  includes  a  large  variety  of  objects 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  such 
as  chalices,  pattens,  knives  for  dividing  the 
sacred  bread,  spoons  for  the  holy  wine, 
various  forms  of  crosses,  lamps,  incense 
burners,  and  a  curious  assortment  of  vest¬ 
ments,  besides  a  number  of  architectural  frag¬ 
ments  both  in  stone  and  wood,  and  many 
miscellaneous  objects. 

Nothing  further  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  proposal  to  remove  the  mosaics  from 
the  dome  at  Daphne,  and  bring  them  into  the 
museum  here.  They  have  been  made  tem¬ 
porarily  secure  in  their  present  position,  and 
the  scaffolding  is  still  up.  We  trust  that  the 
scheme  will  eventually  be  abandoned,  and 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  are,  additional  precautions  being  taken 
to  ensure  their  preservation.  Dr.  Lambakis 
lias  just  published  a  monograph  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  church  and  monastery,  but  we  have 
to  refer  to  it  again  at  a  future  time. 

Dr.  Schliemann  has  procured  another  fir- 
man  from  the  Porte,  and  is  at  present  at 
Hissarlik,  making  arrangements  for  further 
extensive  excavations  during  the  spring  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  witli  a  view  to  esta¬ 
blishing  his  claims  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
silencing  all  unbelievers. 

lhe  archaeological  schools  are  again  in 
session.  Three  students  have  already  come 
out  to  the  British  School,  and  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
uster  nine  or  ten  within  another  month  or 


two.  The  school  may  probably  undertake 
some  excavations  in  Greece  in  the  spring,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  fixed  with  regard  to 
this.  Meanwhile  two  students  go  to  Cyprus 
shortly  to  commence  work  on  the  important 
site  of  Salamis,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  while  two  others 
have  already  started  into  the  interior  of 
Greece  to  examine  the  medimval  remains. 

Several  valuable  and  necessary  architec¬ 
tural  works  have  been  added  to  the  library  of 
the  School  since  last  session,  but  many  more 
are  still  wanted  to  make  it  of  any  practical 
value,  for  reference  purposes,  to  students  and 
architects  travelling  in  Greece. 
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I1HIS  work,  in  three  thick  volumes, 
in  which  each  of  the  three  lan¬ 
guages  concerned  takes  the  lead  in. 
its  turn,  is  a  truly  gigantic  labour. 


The  editors,  whose  names  we  have  not  space 
to  give  at  length,  are  no  less  than  eighteen  in 
number,  and  it  aims  at  giving,  in  three  lan¬ 
guages,  the  technical  terms  in  connection 
with  all  the  branches  of  scientific  industrial 
and  constructional  work  named  in  our  foot¬ 
note  below.  Such  a  work  could  perhaps- 
hardly  ever  be  really  complete,  for  the  subject 
is  practically  endless,  and  the  terms  employed 
in  various  branches  of  work  are  continually 
being  augmented  as  new  developments  product* 
new  and  special  nomenclature.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  claimed  for  it  in  Herr 
Karmarsch’s  preface,  it  contains  u  a  remarkably 
rich  store  of  carefully-collated  material.”  A 
great  number  of  the  expressions  introduced 
into  such  a  work  are  of  course  not  found  even 
in  very  good  and  copious  dictionaries  of 
languages ;  they  are  not  words  in  ordinary 
literary  use,  and  are  unknown  to  the  corn- 
filers  of  ordinary  dictionaries,  though  it  may 
>e  noted  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  attention  paid,  in  dictionaries, 
of  language,  to  technical  words  than  was 
formerly  thought  necessary. 

The  principal  use  which  is  contemplated 
for  the  dictionary  here  spoken  of  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  correct  and  precise  translation  of  tech¬ 
nical  descriptions  from  one  language  into 
another.  That  assistance  of  this  kind  is  very 
much  required  is  evident  when  we  see  how 
vague  and  deficient  in  precision  such  transla¬ 
tions  often  are.  In  some  cases  this  precisioir 
of  expression  in  another  language  is  hardly 
possible  without  considerable  circumlocution r 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  where  one 
language  has  a  precise  term  embodied  in  a 
single  word,  another  has  no  corresponding 
term,  and  the  idea  can  only  be  expressed  in  a 
sentence.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  and  possibly  another  edition  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  will  further  reduce  their  number. 

The  dictionary  does  not  profess  to  define 
scientific  terms  further  than  by  giving  their 
equivalent  in  another  language.  Thus  “  Ab¬ 
scissa  ”  receives  no  definition  beyond  “  der 
Abschnitt  ”  and  “  Abscisse.”  To  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  a  definition  in  terms  as  well 
as  a  translation  would  of  course  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  size  and  scope  of  the  book  enor¬ 
mously,  and  it  was  better  not  to  attempt  it ; 
we  only  mention  it  to  make  clear  what  kind 
or  degree  of  information  is_Yo  be  looked  for 

the  dictionary. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  architectural  terms  presented.. 
W e  fear  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  yet 
before  these  are  free  from  confusion.  The 
dictionary  does  not,  for  instance,  clear  up  the 
matter  of  “  moiellon  ”  and  “  pierre  de  taille,”' 
which  in  French  dictionaries  are  constantly 
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both  translated  as  “ashlar,”  whereas  they 
certainly  are  not  the  same  thing.  We  take  a 
sentence  from  a  French  architectural  paper 
which  describes  a  building  as  “  construite 
entierement  en  pierre  de  taille  et  en  moellons.” 
A  French  architect  to  whom  we  definitely 
put  the  question  describes  “  pierre  de  taille” 
as  a  masonry  of  large  stones  dressed  and  laid 
in  even  courses,  and  “  moellon  "as  a  masonry 
of  small  and  more  roughly  dressed  stones 
of  uneven  sizes.*  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  “  moellon  ”  really  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  to  ragstone,  and  “  pierre  de  taille  ”  is 
the  proper  translation  of  ashlar  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
England.  Gwilt  certainly  defines  ashlar 
(Italian  asciare,  “  to  chip  ”)  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  as  “  common  or  freestones  as  brought 
from  the  quarry  of  different  lengths  and 
thicknesses.”  But  his  second  definition, 
“  the  facing  given  to  squared  stones  on  the 
front  of  a  building,”  is  nearer  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  this  smooth  or 
rubbed  work,  “  plain  ashlar,”  we  take  to  be 
the  proper  equivalent  of  “  pierre  de  taille.” 

Some  of  the  English  terms  in  the  book  are 
curious,  and  look  rather  as  if  this  portion  had 
been  revised  by  Germans  without  the  help  of 
'  an  English  editor ;  and  there  are  in  fact  none 
but  German  names  in  the  list  of  editors  on 
the  title-page.  In  the  French  edition  we  find 
“  moellon  ebuzind  ”  (P)  done  into  English  as 
“  refreshed  ragstone,”  a  term  with  which  we 
are  certainly  not  familiar.  It  is  given  again 
in  the  English  volume,  but  with  the  French 
equivalent  given  this  time  as  “  <5boussin6,”  so 
that  both  in  English  and  French  the  com¬ 
pilers  seem  rather  at  sea.  Both  spellings 
are  wrong;  “pierre”  is  feminine,  and  the 
correct  word  is  “  ebouzintSe.”  Under  the  head 
“Strut,”  in  the  English  edition,  “angle-brace” 
and  “  angle-tie  ”  are  added  as  if  equivalent 
expressions,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  they 
are  not,  a  strut  being  a  member  in  com¬ 
pression  and  a  tie  a  member  in  tension. 
One  of  the  French  equivalents  given  is 
“  Stance, ”  which  we  do  not  find  in  a  French 
dictionary  ;  there  is  “  etangon,”  translated  as 
a  “  stanchion  ”  or  a  “  shore  ”  in  the  literary  dic- 
.  tionaries.  However,  “  Stance  ”  and  “  dtangon” 
are  both  given  in  the  French  volume  of  the 
technological  dictionary,  with  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  and  we  presume  therefore  they  are  both 
in  use.  In  the  German  equivalents,  “  Strebe  ” 
and  “  Band  ”  are  mixed  up,  just  as  “  strut  ” 
and  “  angle-tie  ”  are  mixed  up  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish ;  “Strebe”  being  a  prop  and  “Band” 
having  much  the  same  meaning  as  in  English. 
When  we  look  among  the  “  Angles  ”  we  find 
“  angle-tie  ”  again  coupled  with  “  angle- 
brace”  as  under  the  same  heading,  but  in  that 
case  what  is  it  doing  as  an  equivalent  to 
“  strut  ”  ?  As  the  confusion  occurs  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  equivalents  to  “  strut  ”  as  well  as  in  the 
English,  this  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 
editor  engaged  has  been  deficient  in  construc¬ 
tional  knowledge  and  has  confounded  together 
two  opposite  things. 

We  have  often  wanted  a  neat  equivalent 
for  the  French  “  chantier,”  but  we  do  not  find 
a  satisfactory  one  here.  It  is  given  as 
“  timber  -  yard  ”  and  “  carpenters’  yard  ”  ; 
but  “  chantier,”  we  need  not  say,  has  a  wider 
meaning  than  that.  “  Building  yard  ”  is 
perhaps  the  best  English  equivalent,'  but  it  is 
a  somewhat  clumsy  paraphrase,  and  in  fact 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  word  in  one 
language  finds  no  corresponding  word  in 
another. 

“  Acroter,  acroterion  ”  we  find  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  volume.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
“acroter”  used  in  English:  the  hand  of  the 
German  again  is  visible.  “  Amphiprostyle  ” 
does  not  appear,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  re¬ 
garded  as  an  English  word,  being  really 
Anglicised  Greek :  though  as  “  hypotrachelium  ” 
is  included  we  do  not  see  why  “amphi¬ 
prostyle”  should  be  omitted.  “Bolection” 
moulding,  though  an  old-fashioned  phrase 
now,  is  n ne  for  which  a  German  or  French 
equivalent  may  be  wanted,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  the  dictionary.  “Baluster,  bal- 

*  The  “  Dictiormaire  Gi5n£ral  et  Grammatical  des 
Dictionnaires .  Fran^aie  ”  delines  moellon  as  *‘pierro  du 
remplage  aux  niura  tie  pierre  dc  taille.” 


lister,  or  balister  ”  (last  two  forms  not  Eng¬ 
lish)  is  not  known  either  in  this  country  as 
applied  to  “  the  vase  of  a  fountain.”  The 
primary  meaning,  “  a  little  rail  -  column  ” 
is  quaintly  but  correctly  given.  A  bal¬ 
uster  form  is  no  doubt  sometimes  used 
to  support  a  foimtain,  or  a  sun-dial,  but 
it  has  no  recognised  signification  in  that 
respect.  “  Cantalever  ”  (wrong  spelling)  and 
“  modillion  ”  are  bracketed  together  as  if  they 
were  the  same  thing,  which  they  certainly  are 
not.  “  Column  ”  and  “  columnar  ”  appear,  but 
not  “  column iation,”  a  word  for  which  a  German 
or  French  equivalent  may  certainly  be  wanted. 
“Hip — see  Pinnacle ”  is  an  item  that  excites 
one’s  curiosity  :  it  should  seem  that  the  editors 
have  confounded  it  with  “  liip-knob,”  an  old- 
fashioned  expression  for  the  finial  to  a  hipped 
gable.  “  Dolmen  ”  is  not  in  the  dictionary, 
but  “menhir”  appears,  Germanised  as  “  der 
celtische  Steinpfeiler.” 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  dictionary  has  suffered  from  the 
want  of  an  English  coadjutor,  by  whose  assis¬ 
tance  all  the  mistakes  and  omissions  here 
noted,  with  others  which  we  have  observed, 
might  easily  have  been  avoided ;  and  in  all 
probability  a  French  critic  would  be  in  a 
position  to  say  the  same  about  the  French 
volume.  As  the  ultimate  appearance  of  a 
further  edition  or  editions  is  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  in  the  preface,  we  recommend  the  learned 
German  editors  to  obtain,  before  the  issue 
of  any  further  edition,  the  assistance  of  some 
English  and  French  specialists  in  collating  the 
dictionary,  and  thus  save  their  book  from 
errors  which  they  would  no  doubt  be  the  first 
to  regret  were  they  aware  of  them.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  these  slips  form  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
book,  with  whatever  imperfections  it  is  at 
present  to  be  charged,  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  parallel  technical  phrases  in 
the  three  languages  with  which  it  deals,  and 
will  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  libraries 
of  those  who  have  to  study  German  or  French 
works  on  technical  subjects. 


NOTES. 

TIE  London  County  Council,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
- Building  Acts  in  several  im¬ 
portant  particulars.  We  print  in  another 
column  the  text  of  their  proposals  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  which  areconrained  in  Sections 
61  to  70  of  the  “  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Bill.”  We  cannot  here 
refrain  from  incidentally  expressing  our 
regret  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
codify  and  consolidate  the  now  rather  nume¬ 
rous  Acts  relating  to  building  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  The  complexity  of  the  existing  Acts 
will  be  only  further  added  to  by  the  proposed 
new  legislation  interned  in  a  “  General 
Powers”  Bill.  We  trust  that  when  the 
County  Council  gets  more  thoroughly  into 
harness  it  will  give  its  early  attention  to  this 
subject  of  the  consolidation  of  metropolitan 
building  law.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  definition  of  the  general  line  of  frontage, 
which  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintending  Architect,  from  whose 
decision  there  has  been  no  power  of 
appeal,  Clause  61  of  the  Bill  pro¬ 

poses  what  will  be  deemed  by  many  a 
fairly  satisfactory  tribunal  of  appeal, — viz., 
one  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  one  member  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  and  one  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Council.  When  this  clause  came 
before  the  Council  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
Brereton  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  should  not  be  an  officer  of  the 
Council,  but  this  amendment  was  lost,  so  that 
if  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  becomes  law, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Council  appointing  its  own  Superintending 
Architect  to  serve  on  this  tribunal.  But,  for 
the  reason  which  we  enunciated  more  than  a 
year  ago,*— viz.,  that  the  tribunal  of  appeal 


*  See  Burlier,  Nov.  17,  1883,  p.  353. 


should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
official  from  whose  decision  the  appeal 
is  made, — we  trust  that  the  Council  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  exercise  the  power  which 
this  clause,  if  passed,  will  confer  upon 
them  with  regard  to  this  particular  point. 
Another  amendment  was  moved  to  the  effect 
that  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  should  be  to  the 
whole  Council,  but  this  amendment  also  was 
rejected,  after  some  few  words  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Dr.  Longstaff,  the  last-named 
gentleman  saying  that  the  Council  as  a  body 
would  be  the  worst  possible  judge  in  difficult 
technical  questions  of  that  kind.  Clause  70, 
restricting  the  height  of  buildings,  is  one 
which  is  greatly  needed. 

/"AN  the  Railway  Rates  Inquiry  being  re- 
y'  opened  this  week,  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  traders 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestion  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  as  to  verifying 
the  figures  relating  to  the  sixteen  represent^ 
tive  stations  selected  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company.  The  traders  are 
divided  on  this  subject,  some  agreeing  to 
Lord  Balfour’s  proposal,  while  others  dissent ; 
and  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  represents  so  many 
different  interests  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
act  so  as  to  satisfy  all.  After  a  discussion 
which  approached  more  nearly  to  “  warmth  ” 
than  has  been  the  case  at  any  previous  sitting, 
Lord  Balfour  intimated  that  the  Court  adhered 
to  the  opinion  that  the  terms  of  reference 
already  suggested  fairly  met  the  case,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  person  to 
carry  it  out  would  be  proceeded  with.  This 
point  being  disposed  of,  the  chief  goods 
manager  of  the  North  Western  was  examined. 
Among  the  papers  put  in  was  a  statement 
showing  that  certain  of  the  proposed  new 
maximum  rates  were  so  favourable  to  the 
public  that  the  latter  would  gain  by  their 
being  substituted  for  the  existing  charges. 
These  must  be  very  exceptional  cases,  for  of 
numerous  examples  from  actual  carriage  ac¬ 
counts,  whichhave  come  imderourown  notice, 
none  have  been  of  this  nature,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  search  for  those  discovered 
must  have  been  anything  but  an  easy  task. 
We  notice,  however,  that  the  revi¬ 
sions  resulting  from  the  recent  conferences 
between  the  companies  and  the  traders  include 
a  few  substantial  reductions.  Several  articles 
have  been  removed  from  Class  B  to  Class  A, 
—which  has  hitherto  contained  coal,  coke, 
iron-ore,  and  slag  only.  The  additions  thus 
made  to  the  lowest  class  include  clay,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  stone,  and  undressed  material  for 
road,  repair.  There  are  other  instances  of 
traffic  being  removed  to  lower  classes,  in  which 
they  are  merely  restored  to  the  position  they 
previously  occupied  in  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  classification.  Undressed  granite,  in 
blocks,  for  example,  and  common  roofing  and 
paving  tiles,  are  moved  back  from  Class  C  to 
B,  and  several  other  descriptions  of  traffic 
have  been  similarly  restored  to  their  original 
class. 

rpHE  Duke,  of  Westminster’s  letter  in 
Monday  s  Times  on  “  Overcrowded 
Cemeteries,  though  the  main  points  in  it  are 
such  as  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
subject,  emphasises  one  point  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prominently  enough  before  the 
public  mind,  viz. :  that  all  the  evils  of  over¬ 
crowded  cemeteries  arise  really  from  the 
futile  desire  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  or  at  all  events,  from  a  system  which 
could  only  be  reasonably  employed  on  the 
supposition  that  preservation  was  the  object. 
What  other  explanation  could  be  offered,  as 
the  Duke  suggests,  for  the  system  of  “spend¬ 
ing  much  upon  a  mischievous  durable  coffin, 
often  richly  upholstered  and  mounted  as  if 
intended  for  use  in  daily  life?”  The  embalrn- 
ing  system  of  the  Egyptians  was  logically  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  belief  as  to 
the  future  of  the  body ;  but  the  enlightened 
Christians  of  a  scientific  age  certainly  own 
nothing  in  their  creed  which  could  give 
i  them  a  logical  ground  for  an  endeavour 
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to  preserve  the  body  as  long  as  possible ; 
-without  taking  into  account  how  very  short 
after  all  is  that  possible  time.  The  system 
advocated  by  tlieDuke  of  Westminster  is  that 
which  fulfils  the  most  practically  the  spirit  of 
the  words  “earth  to  earth”;  leaving  the 
deceased  body  free  to  combine  in  the  quickest 
manner  with  the  natural  earth,  instead  of 
boxing  it  up  to  germinate  poison.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  when  public  attention  was 
especially  called  to  this  view  of  the  subject  by 
doctors,  this  journal  stated  its  adoption  of  the 
earth-to-earth  theory  of  burial  as  the  right 
one.  At  that  time,  however,  the  possibly 
superior  advantages  of  cremation  had  not 
been  discussed  and  brought  forward  as  they 
have  been  since;  and  it  now  remains,  we 
think,  to  consider  whether  cremation  is  not 
the  real  solution  of  a  painful  problem 
after  all.  The  essential  difference  between 
the  two  is,  of  course,  only  between 
a '  rapid  or  a  slow  decomposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  body;  but  there  may  be 
some  question  whether  even  the  laying  of 
numerous  dead  bodies  in  close  contact  with 
the  earth,  within  a  comparatively  restricted 
area,  affords  an  entire  escape  from  their  in¬ 
sanitary  effect  on  the  living.  It  seems  to  be 
held  that  cremation  does  afford  this  immu¬ 
nity.  But  cremation  has  never  yet  been  tried 
on  a  large  scale.  If  it  were  introduced  as 
the  sole  system  for  a  large  cemetery  with 
numerous  burials  every  day,  the  air  may 
probably  be  laden  with  particles  of  matter 
given  off  during  the  conflagration.  Which 
is  least  injurious,  to  have  such  particles  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  air  around  us  or  in  the  earth 
beneath  us  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
physicians  and  chemists  have  to  answer  for 
us. 


IN  a  short  letter  published  in  another 
column,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  protests 
against  the  suggestion  of  “  C.  F.  M.  in  our 
last  that  a  Minister  of  Fine  Art  should  be 
created  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  pro¬ 
tect  national  monuments  from  being  played 
with  for  private  amusement  as  St.  Alban’s 
has  been.  With  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
closing  remark,  that  “  the  hope  of  art  lies  in 
the  enlightenment  of  public  taste  and  the 
awakening  of  public  interest,”  we  are  quite  in 
agreement ;  we  remarked  only  a  week  or  two 
back  that  the  real  cause  of  all  this  deface¬ 
ment  of  St.  Alban’s  being  possible  is  “  the 
total  want  of  a  cultured  public  opinion  about 
architecture  on  the  part  of  the  English  press 
and  the  English  public.”  But  this  opinion 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  (rather  than 
Minister)  as  a  means  whereby  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  may  practically  express  itself 
in  regard  to  national  work.  That  a  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  appointed  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  an  utterly  unfit  and  mis¬ 
chievous  man  we  know  by  the  history  of  the 
appointments  to  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  W  orks,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and  to  which 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  appointed  in  turn.  But  with  a 
better  -  educated  public  opinion  such  unfit 
people  would  not  be  appointed  at  all  to  such 
a  position ;  the  appointments  themselves 
would  be  affected  by  public  opinion,  which 
they  would  more  or  less  represent.  That  the 
“  Miniature  des  Beaux-Arts  ”  in  France  is  in 
the  main  a  beneficial  institution  we  have 
little  doubt ;  but  it  is  so  because  it  is  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  public  interest  in  art  more 
general  and  better  instructed  than  is  to  be 
found  in  England. 


A  PUBLIC  appeal  has  been  made  by  the 
-uA.  Bishop  of  Rochester  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  The  choir  and 
lady  chapel,  the  only  ancient  portions  of  the 
church,  were  restored,  in  a  very  conservative 
spirit  and  with  every  regard  to  durability, 
under  the  direction  of  Gwilt.  The  restoration 
scheme  therefore  really  means  the  removal  of 
the  bad  modern  Gothic  nave,  built  50  years 
ago,  and  the  substitution  of  a  better  one.  The 
existing  nave  is  as  contemptible  a  piece  of 
architecture  as  it  is  said  to  be ;  but  if  the  object 


is  to  replace  it  by  a  nave  which  is  to  look 
exactly  as  if  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  very  much  question  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  Something  beyond  mere 
imitation  Gothic  ought  to  be  attempted,  at  all 
events. 


MR.  CHARLES  WALL,  one  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  whose  name  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  recently  in  connexion  with  the  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  the  bad  construction  of 
London  School  Board  Schools,  wrote  to  the 
Times  of  Saturday  last  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  charges  made  against  him,  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  of  the  drains  laid  by  him  at 
Park-walk  schools  were  inspected  and  passed 
by  the  Board’s  officers  before  they  were 
covered  up,  and  that  with  regard  to  no  pro¬ 
vision  having  been  made  for  ventilation, 
nothing  was  specified  ;  “if  a  ventilating-pipe 
has  been  fixed  at  all,  it  was  an  after  conside¬ 
ration,  as  there  were  none  included  in  my  con¬ 
tract.”  Mr.  Wall  adds  : — 

“Before  the  public  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
drainage  of  schools  built  a  few  years  ago,  and  of 
those  which  are  now  being  erected,  they  ought  in 
fairness  to  compare  the  respective  specitications. 
The  whole  system  of  drainage  is  now  everywhere 
being  entirely  revised,  and  that  in  use  by  the 
London  School  Board  and  other  large  institutions 
at  the  present  day  is  entailing  a  far  greater  expen¬ 
diture  than  the  old  style,  but  as  a  builder,  and  also 
as  a  ratepayer,  I  quite  agree  with  the  outlay.” 

As  no  denial  of  these  statements  on  the 
part  of  the  architectural  authorities  of  the 
School  Board  has  appeared,  we  presume  they 
are  correct,  and  if  so,  they  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion  we  had  already  begun  to  form,  that 
the  contractors  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
made  scapegoats  for  evils  mainly  due  to  an  in¬ 
efficient  system  and  a  dangerous  desire  for 
economy. 

IN  another  column  we  print  the  reply  sent 
in  to  the  London  School  Board  by  Mr. 
Warren,  the  Clerk  of  Works  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  employment  of  the  Board  on 
account  of  alleged  neglect  of  duty  in  regard 
to  the  construction  and  materials  of  Wood- 
land-road  School.  We  observed  a  fortnight 
ago  that  the  Clerk  of  Works’  reply,  both  in 
fairness  to  him  and  as  an  additional  means 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  ought  to  have 
been  made  public.  In  some  respects  the 
reply  does  not  make  a  very  good  case.  In 
regard  to  the  important  question  of  the 
mortar,  Mr.  Warren  denies  any  use  of  “  burnt 
ballast  and  half-burnt  clay  ”  as  a  base  for  the 
mortar,  stating  that  until  the  building  was 
nearly  finished  there  was  no  such  stuff  on  the 
ground  ;  but  we  observe  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  sand  was  not  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  chief  defence  being  that  it  was  the 
same  as  was  being  used  by  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company 
at  the  new  buildings  at  Gipsy-hill  Station. 
These  buildings,  however,  are  of  slight  and 
unimportant  character,  ordinary  small  station 
buildings,  and  certainly  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  rule  for  what  should  be  required  in 
the  construction  of  a  large  school  building. 
About  the  tiles  and  some  other  matters  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  explanations  given  are 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  statement  of  the  writer 
that  he  had  charge  of  two  other  schools  at 
the  same  time,  one  two  miles  and  the  other 
six  miles  off,  goes  further  to  confirm  what  we 
have  said  above,  that  the  Board’s  own  system, 
of  making  one  person  do  the  work  of  two,  is 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  at  least,  which  were  left  for  the 
smuggling  in  of  bad  materials  and  bad  work. 


T\^E  print  the  following  circular  which  has 
"  »  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  the 
contractors,  to  their  foremen  and  workmen. 
As  an  attempt  to  put  the  relation  between 
employer  and  working  man  on  a  ground 
which  gives  them  a  community  of  interest  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  the  document 
is  worth  public  attention : — 

“fesrs.  Peto  Brothers  having  been  selected  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  carry  out  the  build- 
mg  of  the  Cane  Hill  Asylum  (Extension),  on  the 
existing  recognised  rates  of  wages,  consider  the 
opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  giving  effect  to  a 
system  they  have  been  considering  for  some  time  of 
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identifying  as  far  as  possible  their  interests  with 
those  of  their  workmen. 

They  therefore  propose  to  give  the  men  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  net  profits  on  the  contract, 
which  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  wages  before 
named. 

All  the  men  engaged  by  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers  on 
this  contract  will  be  entitled  to  their  share  of 
profits,  which  will  be  calculated  at  a  percentage  on 
the  wages  eax-ned,  as  shown  by  the  weekly  time- 
sheets  (as  for  example,  on  a  10,0005  contract,  assum¬ 
ing  the  wages  earned  to  be  3,0005,  and  the  profit 
1,0005,  there  would  be  2505  to  divide  amongst  the 
men,  equivalent  to  8^  per  cent.,  oris.  8d.  on  every  15 
of  wages). 

All  right  to  participate  in  the  profit  will  neverthe¬ 
less  be  forfeited  (a)  By  any  who  earn  less  than  a 
total  amount  of  55  in  wages  on  this  contract,  (b)  By 
any  who  may  individually  or  in  combination  do  any¬ 
thing  tending  to  diminish  the  profits  on  the  contract 
by  neglecting  their  duties,  misconducting  them¬ 
selves,  wasting  their  time,  or  by  joining  any  strike 
for  shorter  hours,  or  for  wages  above  the  existing 
recognised  rates  of  wages,  on  which  the  tender  for 
the  above-mentioned  contract  was  based,  whether 
the  strike  be  general  or  otherwise,  (c)  By  anyone 
who  may  do  anything  tending  to  damage  the 
character  of  the  firm  for  good  and  honest  work. 

The  shares  of  any  men  so  forfeiting  their  claims 
to  be  added  to  the  shares  of  the  others. 

Payment  of  the  men’s  shares  of  profit  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  accounts  for  the  job  are 
settled,  and  will  be  paid  only  to  them  individually 
or  their  legal  representatives,  and  the  date  will  be 
advertised  by  notice  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the 
works  at  Gillingham-street. 

Each  workman  must  see  that  he  has  a  printed 
ticket  given  him  by  the  timekeeper,  signed  and 
dated  by  him,  and  countersigned  by  tho  general 
foreman  of  the  job  before  commencing  work,  giving 
his  name,  number,  trade,  rate  of  wages,  &c. ,  and 
again  signed,  dated,  and  countersigned  by  them  on 
his  leaving. 

This  ticket  must  be  produced  when  claiming 
share  of  profits,  and  no  claim  will  be  entertained 
unless  such  ticket  is  so  produced. 

The  men  are  invited  to  nominate  a  competent 
representative  to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  firm  and 
examine  the  accounts  relating  to  this  contract  and 
to  sign  a  balance-sheet  of  the  same,  which  will  be 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers’  regular  auditor, 
Mr.  J.  K.  Reynell,  of  8,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand. 

This  offer  being  a  purely  voluntary  one  on  Messrs. 
Peto  Brothers’  part,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
full  and  absolute  right  to  decide  any  question  which 
may  arise  in  connexion  therewith,  and  to  make  any 
further  rules  or  regulations  that  they  may  deem 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  Their  decision  to  be 
final  and  without  appeal. 

Should  this  attempt  to  unite  tho  interests  of 
employers  and  employed  be  as  successful  as  Messrs. 
Peto  Brothers  hopo,  they  intend  to  apply  it,  so  far 
as  may  be  found  feasible,  to  all  works  undertaken 
by  them  in  the  future,  having  full  confidence  that 
it  will  be  to  their  mutual  advantage  if  it  has  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  workmen. 

The  men  engaged  on  this  contract  have  there¬ 
fore  not  only  their  own  interests  in  their  hands,  but 
those  of  their  fellow- workmen.” 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Southend  Local 
Board  on  the  3rd  inst.,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  P.  Dodd, 
be  increased,  as  from  Christmas  next,  by  50 1. 
per  annum.  The  Southend  Standard,  in  re¬ 
porting  this  incident,  heads  it  “Extraordinary 
Liberality  !  ”  Whether  this  is  meant  as  the 
Statidard's  deliberate  opinion  of  the  matter, 
or  whether  it  is  its  way  of  twitting  the 
Local  Board  with  a  departure  from  the  even 
tenour  of  a  parsimonious  policy,  we  do  not  [ 
know,  as  there  is  no  editorial  utterance  on 
the  subject,  except  the  heading  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  salary  of  the  Surveyor.  But  the  report  of 
the  discussion  on  the  motion  is,  as  such  reports 
are  apt  to  be,  somewhat  amusing  reading, 
though  the  amusement  temporarily  derived 
therefrom  quickly  gives  place  to  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  that  members  of  local  autho-  c 
rities  should  be  found  so  deluded  as  to  I 
suppose  that  by  haggling  about  a  few  pounds  I 
a  year  in  the  salary  of  so  important  and  | 
essential  an  officer  as  a  Surveyor  and  Build¬ 
ing  Inspector  they  are  studying  the  interests  5 
of  the  ratepayers,  or,  as  Mr.  Pawley  put  it, 

“  the  benefit  of  the  place.”  That  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Southend  has  plenty  to  do  is  i 
apparent  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  I 
of  the  Local  Board,  who  said 
“At  every  meeting  you  find  we  keep  increasing 
the  work  of  our  Surveyor  in  every  direction.  We 
have  just  now  called  upon  him  to  carry  out  a  very  '/ 
large  sewerage  scheme.  I  hold  that  every  servant 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
increase  our  Surveyor’s  salary  by  505  a  year  at  the  > 
least.  He  is  at  work  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  i 
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•till  ten  o’clock  at  night.  I  think  we  really  work  our 
•officer  too  hard,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  recog¬ 
nise  his  work  in  the  only  way  we  can,  by  compen¬ 
sating  him  in  the  shape  of  increasing  his  salary." 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal,  Mr.  Pawley 
said  he  “  could  not  see  why  the  Surveyor’s 
salary  should  be  increased.”  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Pawley,  it  must  be  said  that  while 
•{according  to  the  report)  he  really  thought 
that  the  Board  would  “  not  get  any  more 
[work  understood]  done”  by  “rising”  [sic] 
•the  Surveyor’s  salary,  he  was  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  “  a  building  inspector,”  so  as  to  relieve 
the  Surveyor.  Mr.  Pawley  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  speaking  against  the  Surveyor :  he 
spoke,  he  said,  “  for  the  benefit  of  the  place.” 
There  may  be  something  in  Mr.  Pawley’s 
•contention,  but  a  “building  inspector”  or 
any  such  officer  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  a  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  man 
unless  he  is  offered  a  decent  salary.  South¬ 
end  is  a  large  and  growing  place  of  residence 
and  an  increasing  seaside  resort,  and,  in  the 
•interests  of  residents  and  visitors  alike,  it 
should  not  be  niggardly  in  remunerating 
•officers  responsible  for  maintaining  its  health. 
Other  and  more  important  marine  resorts 
than  Southend  have  ere  now  had  to  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  that  cheeseparing  in  such  matters 
is  the  very  reverse  of  an  economical  policy  in 
•the  long  run. 


R.  SPEAR'S  report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  (dated  October  26)  on  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  Urban 
Sanitary  District  of  Longton,  Staffordshire, 
is,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  less  definite  in  its  conclusions  than  most 
of  these  reports.  The  water  supply  of  the 
■district  appears  to  be  from  several  sources,  the 
water  being  a  good  deal  mixed  in  distribution; 
and  though  some  of  the  samples  of  water 
analysed  were  not  immaculate,  there  does  not 
3eem  to  have  been  sufficient  fault  in  the  water 
to  account  for  an  extensive  prevalence  of 
typhoid  :  nor  is  the  general  system  of  drain¬ 
age  charged  in  the  report  with  such  defects  as 
would  probably  give  rise  to  disease.  The 
•origin  most  clearly  pointed  to  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  is  what  is  described  as  “  a  barbarous 
system  of  excrement  disposal.”  The  houses 
referred  to  as  visited  by  the  disease  all  have 
cesspool  privies,  “  roughly  constructed  and  no 
doubt  leaky  ” ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  observed 
that  the  histories  of  the  cases  investigated 
4t  point  to  defective  local  sanitation,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  storage  of  excrement  about 
dwellings.”  The  following  recommendations 
<are  appended  to  the  report : — 

“1.  The  Sanitary  Authority  should  adopt  mea- 
■sares  for  tho  removal,  as  promptly  as  possible,  of 
all  excremental  and  other  filth  from  tho  vicinity  of 
dwellings.  To  this  end — (a)  Water-closets  should 
be  adopted  throughout  the  borough  as  universally 
as  circumstances  permit ;  and  at  houses  which,  at 
present,  cannot  be  served  by  water-closet3,  the 
Authority  should  not  allow  the  contents  of  privies 
to  accumulate  longer  than  a  week,  (b)  Careful 
inspection  should  be  made  to  discover  defects  of 
drainage  as  well  as  pollution  of  soil  by  excrements ; 
and  means  for  the  abatement  of  such  defects  should 
be  adopted  without  delay. 

2.  The  Sanitary  Authority  should  be  on  the 
watch  for  any  sources  of  contamination  of  the  water 
•supplies  of  the  borough,  both  at  the  origin  of  any 
supply  and  in  the  course  of  the  distributing  mains. 
The  indications  afforded  in  this  report  of  impurity 
at  certain  reservoirs,  and  also  of  dangers  that  may 
arise  to  water  within  the  pipes,  should  be  impressed 
on  the  North  Staffordshire  Water  Company;  and 
other  steps  should  be  taken,  if  these  became 
necessary,  for  securing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  from  danger  of  all  pollution  to  their  water 
supplies.” 


SOME  American  admirers  of  Goethe  in 
New  York  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Central  Park. 
Mr.  Henry  Baerer  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  work,  which  will  cost  30,000  dols 
The  design  consists  of  a  statue  considerably 
above  life-size,  upon  a  pedestal,  at  the  four 
canted  corners  of  which  are  groups  of  two 
figures,  namely,  Faust  and  Marguerite, 
Orestes  and  Ipliigenia,  Herrmann  and  Doro¬ 
thea,  and  the  Harper  and  Mignon. 


AMONGST  the  tenders  that  were  printed 
in  our  columns  on  November  23  last 
was  a  list  of  those  for  an  extensive  rebuilding 
at  the  “  White  Hart,”  Windsor.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  portion  of  the  old  premises 
which  will  be  pulled  down  is  a  relic  of  the 
“  Garter  Inn,”  wherein  Falstaff  says,  “  I  sit 
at  ten  pounds  a  week,”  and  is  called  by  mine 
host  “  an  Emperor,  Caesar,  Iveisar,  and  Phee- 
zar.”  Shakspeare  lays  several  scenes  of 
“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  in  the 
Garter  Inn,  and  the  text  of  that  play  shows 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town  and 
the  locality.  The  Garter  Inn  is  cited  in  a 
schedule  of  the  rents,  resolutes,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  under  date  July  21,  1662. 
In  that  year  “  mine  host  ”  was  Richard  Gallys, 
mayor,  and  one  of  the  two  Borough  members. 
The  name  occurs  in  other  local  accounts  for 
1633,  1636,  and  1663.  An  entry  in  Theodore 
Randue,  the  chamberlain’s,  accounts  for  receipt 
of  rent,  in  1689,  is  noteworthy  as  fixing  the 
inn’s  situation.  That  entry  stands  thus  : — * 

“  Clarke,  Isaac,  for  the  fronte  of  the 

White  Harte  .  01  00  00 

More,  for  the  fronte  of  the  two 
next  houses,  anciently  the  Garter 
Inne  .  01  00  00.” 

The  Garter  Inn,  in  fact,  stood  next  to  the 
White  Hart,  in  Iligh-street,  westwards  of 
Garter’s  Tower,  Lower  Ward,  and  Castle- 
hill.  The  two  inns,  together  with  their  sign¬ 
posts  and  cross-beams,  are  clearly  delineated 
in  Norden’s  view,  a  vol-d'oiseau,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  1607  (Ilarl.  MSS.  3749). 


LADY  students  have  taken  a  remarkably 
prominent  place  among  the  Royal 
Academy  prize-winners  this  year,  the  Turner 
medal,  the  Creswick  prize,  and  the  prize  for 
decorative  painting  having  all  been  taken 
by  ladies.  The  paintings  for  the  Turner  medal 
are  of  better  quality  than  in  some  previous 
years,  showing  more  reserve  and  refinement 
and  less  striving  after  “  powerful  ”  effects  : 
but  the  prize  is  gained  by  Miss  Ursula  Wood 
for  the  one  painting  which  seems  out  of 
keeping  in  subject  and  character  with  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  words  “  Turner  medal,” 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  foreground  study  of 
farm  buildings  with  morning  light  on 
the  walls  and  a  cock  crowing  (the  subject 
being  “Hail  smiling  Morn”),  whereas  the 
“ proxime  accessit”  work  (21)  by  Mr.  F. 
Dickson,  a  tenderly-treated  earty  morning 
effect,  seems  much  more  the  kind  of  thing 
Turner  desired  to  encourage.  No.  19  showed 
a  bright  treatment  of  foreground  and  water, 
but  the  artist  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
light  into  the  sky.  Miss  Elizabeth  Nichol’s 
painting  which  gained  the  Creswick  prize  is 
a  very  good  work,  nearly  equally  by  Miss 
Helen  Flews,  “ proxime  accessit .”  The  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  gold  medal  for  a  figure  painting 
was  “An  incident  of  the  Deluge”;  among 
the  works  submitted  want  of  imagination 
and  of  any  realisation  of  the  scene  intended 
is  the  failing  nearly  everywhere ;  they  are 
mostly  simply  figure  studies.  Mr.  II.  J. 
Draper’s  painting  which  gained  the  prize  is 
the  best  and  most  forcible  in  conception;  it 
represents  persons  who  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
cave  outside  which  is  seen  a  tremendous  down¬ 
fall  of  rain ;  the  best  figure  is  the  woman 
crouched  in  the  foreground  with  a  scowl 
on  her  face.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Demain 
Hammond’s  design  for  decoration,  “  Harvest,” 
is  a  warmly-coloured  painting  in  frieze  style, 
with  a  row  of  early  Doric  columns  in  the 
background,  which  has  a  good  decorative  effect 
though  a  little  stiff  in  the  drawing ;  the  full- 
size  cartoon  of  three  of  the  figures  is  very 
good.  Among  the  life-size  cartoon  figure 
studies  (subject  “  Lady  Macbeth  ”)  Mr.  Mont- 
ford’s,  though  it  is  not  Lady  Macbeth,  un¬ 
doubtedly  merited  the  prize  it  has  received  as 
the  best  drawn  and  most  reasonably  conceived 
design ;  some  of  the  figures  are  in  the  wildest 
melodramatic  vein.  The  sculpture  prize  (sub¬ 
ject  “  Parting  ”)  is  rightly  given  to  Mr.  W. 
Goscombe  John  for  his  finely-modelled  and 
pathetic  figure  of  an  old  man  seated  with  his 
apparently  dying  child  (or  grandchild)  with 

*  8ee  Tighe  and  Davis’s  “Annals  of  Windsor.”  1858. 


hands  clasped  in  his  ;  but  the  expression  is 
somewhat  too  painful  for  sculpture,  and  the 
composition  and  idea  of  No.  267,  “ proxime 
accessit  ”  by  Mr.  Fehr,  is  finer  and  more 
sculpturesque  ;  the  group  cousists  of  husband 
and  wife  seated,  a  child  in  front  throwing  its 
head  back  towards  them ;  a  helmet  tells  the 
tale  of  another  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  The  architecture,  we  regret 
to  state,  is  far  the  weakest  show  : 
the  gold  medal  has  not  been  awarded, 
and  the  2 51.  prize  “  for  a  set  of  archi¬ 
tectural  designs  ”  is  very  easily  won.  Mr. 
G.  II.  Jacques,  the  winner  of  the  first 
silver  medal  for  architectural  drawing,  shows 
some  careful  measured  drawings  of  the  Hall 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  drawings  of  the 
travelling  student  abroad  in  1888,  which  are 
hung,  are  however  a  fine  collection,  especially 
some  detail  studies  from  St.  Marks. 


npiIE  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
-L  Painters  in  Water-colours  loses  a  good 
deal  through  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  one  or  two  other  leading  members,  and 
drawings  are  hung  in  places  of  honour,  appa¬ 
rently  more  on  account  of  their  size  than  for 
any  other  reason,  which  do  not  reflect  equal 
honour  back  on  the  Exhibition.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  work  there  is  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
decorative  painting  of  “Allegorical  Statues 
in  the  Wall  of  the  Garden  of  Idleness  ”  (224), 
an  architectural  screen  with  coloured  marbles 
and  carvings  and  niches,  and  a  series  of  re¬ 
markably-conceived  bronze  statues  of  various 
vices  and  miseries,  very  powerfully  drawn. 
Mr.  Bulleid’s  “  A  Suppliant  ”  (285)  is  a  re¬ 
markable  drawing  of  statuettes  and  a 
marble  background,  with  a  girl’s  ivy-wreathed 
head  relieved  against  it.  The  late  Mr. 
F.  Tayler’s  studies  of  horses  are  of 
much  interest.  Among  the  best  works  are 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s  “  French  Peasants  arriving 
for  the  ^  intage  ”  (66),  a  semi-impressionist 
work  in  dabs  of  bright  blue ;  Mr.  Pilsbury’s 
wonderfully-finished  landscape  (102) ;  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Rigby’s  “  Glimpse  of  the  Esk  ” 
(113),  a  lovely  landscape  in  pure  water¬ 
colour;  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “Barley”  (137); 
various  figure  sketches  and  studies  by  Mr. 
W  alter  Crane ;  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins’s  “  On 
the  Jetty,  Monkshaven  ”  (279),  with  an  ad¬ 
mirably-studied  group  of  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  “  Study  of  Argyll’s  Bowling-green, 
Loch  Goil  ”  (282),  by  Mr.  Colin  B.  Phillip  ; 
“  Florrie”  (292),  and  “  Near  Sandown”  (298), 
by  Mrs.  Allingham,  —  the  latter  especially 
beautiful ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp’s  “  West  Coast  of 
the  Island  of  Sark,”  a  study  (196) ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Goodwin's  two  little  drawings  of  the 
“Falls  of  the  Rhine  ”  in  autumn  and  sprint 
(326  aud  363). 


IT  appears  as  if  the  Sheffield  competition 
conditions  were  at  present  to  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  bible  or  sacred  book  of  statutes 
for  promoters  of  competitions.  At  all  events 
the  conditions  for  the  competition  for  new 
baths  on  the  Montpellier  estate  at  Harrogate, 
just  sent  to  us,  exhibit  a  touchingly  devout 
study  of  the  Sheffield  conditions.  The  same 
description  of  drawings  are  required  to  the 
same  scale ;  the  drawings  are  to  be  accom¬ 
panied^  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
author’s  name  and  address,  and  “  when  each 
case  is  unpacked,  it,  and  its  contents,  will  be 
marked  by  the  Corporation  authorities  for 
identification,  but  no  distinguishing  mark,  or 
motto,  or  device  is  to  be  put  on  the  drawings.” 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 


The  Battersea  Polytechnic.— The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  says  that  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  for  the 
establishment  of  Polytechnic  institutes  in 
South  London,  has  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  the  proposed  Battersea 
Polytechnic.  The  site  is  between  the  Battersea 
Park-road  Board  School  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Albert  Palace,  thus  having  a  long  frontage  to 
the  Battersea  Park -road.  Of  the  60.000Z. 
required  to  carry  out  this  scheme  and  secure 
the  endowment  of  it  by  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners,  only  12.000Z.  remains  to  be  collected, 
which  the  Committee  expect  to  secure  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 
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LONDON  STREET  TABLETS. 

There  are  comparatively  few  of  these  re¬ 
maining  at  the  present  time.  Corner  sites  have 
been  largely  rebuilt,  and  the  old  panel  has  been 
removed,  perhaps,  to  a  builder’s  yard,  and  its 
place  has  either  been  taken  by  a  painted  name 
or  an  enamelled  plate.  In  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  London,  where  streets  of  the  last 
century  have  remained  undisturbed,  the  old 
tablet  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries  seems  to  be  the 
period  at  which  they  were  put  up.  There  are 
two  in  the  Guildhall  Museum.  One  from 
Gardiner’s-lane,  Upper  Thames- street,  dated 


Trorr?'  Gardtnerb_Lcin<o. 
IX IV or  the  Gaildhali  Mu^eun? 


1670,  was  presumably  a  gardener  of  the  period, 
with  a  formidable  looking  spade.  It  measures 
about  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  is  slightly 
arched  at  the  top.  The  second  is  a  good  white 
marble  tablet  about  2  ft.  by  1  ft.,  with  the  name 


AT  rUe  Gculdball  Mueean?. 


Stewkeley’s-street,  1668,  carved  in  a  bold  style. 
The  marble  is  let  intoadarker  stone, giving  a  3in. 
margin  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  lettering 
itself  is  about  2  in.  high,  and  the  capitals  in 
proportion.  There  is  also  an  example  from 
Broad-street-buildings,  dated  1737,  a  slate  slab 
with  large  lettering. 


N°i2  waibrooK 


In  the  middle  of  Walbrook,  between  two 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  very  good  panel, 
bated  1668.  This  is  perhaps  not  a  street  tablet, 
but  simply  refers  to  the  date  of  the  house  on 
which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  called 
“  Mount-pleasant”  are  two  or  three  examples  in 
brick.  The  first  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
street,  opposite  the  end  of  Elm-street.  It  is 
a  plain,  square  stone,  with  “  Dorrinton-street, 
1720,”  carved  in  ordinary  Roman  capitals.  The 
stone  is  placed  in  a  brick  frame,  with  a 
moulded  hood,  and  the  whole  corbelled  out 
from  the  wall  about  1J  in.  Higher  up  the 


street,  nearly  opposite  the  jail,  are  two  more, 
one  of  the  same  design  as  the  one  just  de¬ 


scribed,  and  bearing  the  name,  “  Baynes-street, 
1737."  Over  this  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
example,  also  in  moulded  brick,  with  a  pedi¬ 
ment.  The  panel  itself  has  an  inscription, 


“  In  God  is  all  oara  trust,”  and  below  are  some 
signs,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  T-square  and 
the  date,  1737.  A  panel  somewhat  similar  to 
this  occurs  in  one  of  the  old  streets  at 
Gravesend. 

There  is  another  form,  later  in  date,  and  of 
more  elaborate  character,  of  which  one  or  two 
examples  still  remain.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  a  convex  shield  of  irregular  outline,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  scrolls  so  often  used  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — more 
particularly  the  latter.  The  best  is  perhaps 
that  at  the  north  end  of  Great  James-street, 
dated  1721.  The  house  has  been  recently 


“  done  up,”  and  the  tablet  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  received  a  coating  of  paint,  which 
has  not  improved  its  appearance.  Another  is 
built  into  a  house  in  Princes-street,  West¬ 
minster,  and  was  once  in  Princes-court  hard  by, 
but  was  probably  removed  when  the  corner 
house  was  rebuilt.  A  third  example  is  built 
into  the  corner  house  of  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
but  is  too  high  up  to  be  properly  seen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  corner  sites 
are  rebuilt  in  the  present  day  some  place  is  not 
left  in  the  design  for  the  name  of  the  street. 
At  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground,  to  be 
easily  seen  by  passengers  on  foot,  and  by  those 
in  charge  of  vehicles  in  the  streets,  it  would  be 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  present  treat¬ 
ment.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  name  of  the 
street  is  partially  hidden  by  the  top  of  t  he  shop¬ 
front,  and  in  others  is  so  high  up  as  to  be  almost 
useless,— quite  so  in  foggy  weather.  That  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  way  which  these 
tablets  may  be  treated  is  hardly  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and,  with  the  revival  of  taste  for  Renais¬ 


sance  work  in  our  street  architecture,  they 
woald  be  in  accordance  with  their  surroundings^ 
The  examples  which  have  been  given  have, 
some,  it  is  true,  been  archaeological  rather  than 
architectural,— such  as  that  from  Gardiner’s- 
lane.  Others  might  be  called  commonplace, 
and  perhaps  ugly  ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
at  that  time  a  genuine  attempt  to  make  the 
street-corner  both  useful  and  ornamental, — an 
attempt  which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  at 
a  time  when  London  is  being  so  largely  altered 
and  rebuilt, — especially  in  the  west. 

The  same  argument  applies  equally  to  the 
tablets  put  up  in  many  places  to  commemorate 
the  birthplace  or  residence  of  famous  men. 
These,  again,  are  at  present  all  of  nearly  similar 
design, — if  design  it  can  be  called, — and  in 
many  places,  like  the  street  names,  too  high  up 
to  read. 


SIR  FREDERIC  LEIGHTON  ON  SPANISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir  Frederic  Letghton,  P.R.A.,  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  In  the  course  of  the 
address  which  he  subsequently  delivered,  he 
said  (as  reported  in  the  Times')  : — 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  and  in  order  at 
the  fortunes  of  the  several  arts  in  Spain,  and 
first  let  us  consider  its  architecture.  The  limits 
of  our  time  must  necessarily  restrict  me  to  the. 
merest  outline  of  our  subject.  We  are,  however, 
concerned  not  so  much  with  special  examples  as 
with  general  phenomena  of  artistic  evolution, 
and  these  may,  I  hope,  be  made  fairly  clear 
without  excessive  elaboration.  Fortunately,  also, 
those  who  desire  further  acquaintance  with  the 
architecture,— at  least  with  the  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture, — of  Spain  have  access  to  it  in  the  work  of  ais 
artist  of  genius  and  a  man  of  learning,  in  whom 
the  Academy  not  long  ago  lost  an  honoured 
member,  Mr.  Street.  In  using  his  work,  how  ¬ 
ever,  you  must  make  allowance  for  a  vehement 
impatience  of  whatever  does  not  fall  within 
certain  forms  of  art,  and  must  not  be  unduly 
terrified  by  the  word  “Pagan.”  You  will  there 
read  how,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  foreign 
influence  was  stamped  on  the  work  of  the 
church-buildiDg  Spanish  race,  an  inspiration 
sometimes  Romanesque  and  sometimes  Byzan¬ 
tine  in  character,  sometimes  Aquitanian  and 
sometimes  Burgundian  ;  Lombard  Italy,  too,  wo 
shall  find  here  and  there  contributing  a  feature. 
In  Leon  we  see  later  on  a  cathedral  more  purely 
French  in  character  and  design  than  any 
other  in  Spain  ;  yet  later,  German  elements* 
especially  in  ornament,  are  everywhere  met. 
Finally,  the  Renaissance  movement,  to  Italy  the 
source  of  her  highest  achievements,  but  to 
Spain  a  baneful  influence  enough,  asserted 
itself  here  as  elsewhere.  Now,  you  have 
observed  in  this  summary  enumeration  that  the 
dominant  influence  in  Spanish  architecture  up 
to  the  sixteenth  century  was  French,  and  this 
early  French  supremacy  will  not  surprise  you 
when  you  consider  that  the  boundary  of  Spain 
was  not  then,  as  now,  the  Pyrenean  range,  and 
that  the  Spanish  clergy  was  largely  recruited 
from  France.  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
circumstance  as  contrasting  with  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  of  Flemish  art  which 
we  shall  note  when  we  speak  of  Spanish 
painting,  and  as  marking  the  absence 
of  any  definite  indigenous  impulse.  And 
of  this  want  you  will  be  made  further  con¬ 
scious  when,  on  closer  examination  of  the 
chronology  of  Spanish  architecture,  you  mark 
the  simultaneous  erection  of  buildings  denoting 
in  their  character  different  periods,  and  when 
you  see  details  of  different  and  antagonistic 
styles  picturesquely  but  incongruously  elbowing 
one  another  in  the  same  edifice,  and  become 
aware  of  the  absence  of  any  such  continuous  and 
organic  development  of  a  style  as  you  witness,, 
for  instance,  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  your 
own  country.  Nevertheless,  while  the  Spaniards- 
Jacked  the  originating  impulse  in  art,  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture  was,  even  at  an 
early  date,  often  beautiful  and  always  striking. 
Palomino,  pious  man,  lays  down  in  his 
“  Museo  Pictorico  ”  a  proposition  concerning 
the  origin  of  art  in  Spain  which  may  here  find 
a  place,  a  proposition,  however,  on  which  you 
may  feel  disposed  to  suspend  your  judgment  in 
the  absence  of  further  evidence.  “  St.  James, 
the  Apostle,’''  he  says,  “  when  he  came  to  preach 
Christianity  in  Spain,  brought  with  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  images,  the  work  of  the  glorious  Evan¬ 
gelist,  St.  Luke  ;  although  those,”  he  continues, 
“  which  were  carved  or  in  the  round  were,  it  is 
said,  from  the  hand  of  Nicodemus,  tinted  only 
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by  the  Evangelist,  of  whom  authors  affirm,” — 
and  here,  in  a  note,  a  long  array  of  Patristic 
authority,  —  “  that  he  was  only  a  painter, 
though  I  see  no  difficulty  in  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  sculptor  also.”  Well,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  direct 
obligation  to  St.  James,  we  owe  to  him 
indirectly  the  earliest  of  the  great  cathedrals 
which  are  the  just  boast  of  Spain,  the 
Church  of  Santiago  de  Compostella,  the  work, 
however,  not  of  a  Spanish,  but  of  a  French 
architect,  and,  in  fact,  the  twin  design  of 
St.  Semin  at  Toulouse.  A  cast  of  its  famous 
“  Portico  de  la  Gloria  ”  is  familiar  to  you  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  I  have  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  much  miss  in  Spain 
any  definite  process  of  architectural  evolution  ; 
an  exception  should,  however,  to  some  extent  be 
made  in  Catalonia,  where  a  local  style  of  pointed 
Gothic  was  formed  of  a  distinctive  and  striking 
character.  Again,  there  is  in  Castile  a  group  of 
churches  in  which  the  addition  of  external 
open  arcades, — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
San  Vicente  at  Avila,  on  one  flank,  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  churches  of  Legovia,  on 
two, — has  the  happiest  effect,  and  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  type  proper  to  this  region. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  the  Spaniards, 
whatever  their  msthetic  limitations,  seized  with 
an  incomparably  more  powerful  grip  on  the 
Gothic  idea  than  ever  did  the  Italians.  I  know 
of  few  things  more  carious  than  the  absolute 
inability  of  the  latter, — the  most  shrewd  and 
subtly-gifted  people  of  their  day,  and  saturated 
with  the  artistic  sense, — to  grasp  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Certain  Gothic  forms, 
indeed,  they  adopted ;  they  pointed  the  open¬ 
ings  with  which,  in  obedience  to  their  native 
instincts,  they  sparsely  pierced  the  broad  spaces 
of  their  walls  ;  they  made  liberal  use  of  crockets 
and  unmeaning  pinnacles ;  they  accepted  the 
vault,  which  is  called  the  formative  principle  of 
Gothic  building  ;  but  to  the  seed  of  life  that  lay 
in  the  principle  of  the  vault  they  remained 
blind.  An  organism  sustained  by  the  balance 
of  living  forces,  clothed  in  forms  arising  out  of 
and  expressing  its  constructive  principle,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  decoration  emphasizing  it,  must  not 
be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians ;  indeed,  in 
the  matter,  especially  of  external  decoration, 
the  use  of  the  style  seemed  at  times  to  paralyse 
their  wits  ;  for  let  no  delight  of  mellow  marbles, 
no  glamour  of  age,  no  perfume  of  pleasant 
association,  blunt  your  sense  to  the  unfathomed 
foolishness,  for  instance,  of  their  too  frequent 
treatment  of  the  facades  of  churches, — witness, 
amongst  others,  that  of  San  Michele  at  Lucca, 
which,  towering  by  a  third  of  its  height  above 
the  building  it  masks,  fitly  expresses  the  vertical 
division  of  that  building  by  innumerable  rows 
of  small  colonnades  piled  in  horizontal  profu¬ 
sion  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Well,  though 
you  do  not  find  in  Spain  the  superbly  logical 
development  of  this  Frankish  style  that  cha¬ 
racterises  the  country  of  its  birth,  you  do  find 
the  Spaniard  alive  to  its  vital  conditions, 
and  treating  it  as  a  plastic  malleable  thing; 
and  you  find  him  further  imparting  to  it, — 
for  good  or  for  evil, — a  strong  impress  of 
his  own  idiosyncrasy.  The  churches  which 
mark  the  first  centuries  of  the  partially  re¬ 
covered  independence  of  his  country  are  instinct 
with  the  gloomy  fervour  and  the  masculine 
sobriety  of  his  race.  I  know  no  two  churches 
in  any  land  in  which  this  quality  of  masculine 
sobriety  has  more  powerfully  impressed  me 
than  the  cathedrals  of  Taragona  and  of  Avila. 
The  former  is  artistically  the  completer  work  in 
its  more  perfect  balance  of  vigour  and  elegance, 
of  unadorned  spaces  and  enrichment ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  church  in  Avila, 
with  its  apsidal  end  carved  bodily  out  of  a 
bastion  of  the  old  town  wall,  is  not  even  more 
impressive.  The  simplicity  of  these  early 
churches  is,  of  course,  missed  in  the  churches 
raised  or  completed  during  the  days  of 
heightened  national  self-consciousness  and 
greater  material  prosperity,  and  gives  place 
often  to  an  unpruned  exuberance  of  orna¬ 
mentation  in  which  the  craving  for  the 
excessive,  a  craving  unchastened  by  restraint 
of  delicate  taste,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  distinctive  Spanish  attribute,  is  strikingly 
displayed.  We  feel,  however,  that  if  in  their 
sacred  edifices  the  Spaniards  fell  into  decora¬ 
tive  incontinence,  they  were  prompted,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  impulse  to  give  without  stint 
whatever  they  thought  their  best  to  the 
exalting  of  their  faith ;  and  if  their  tendenoy 
to  extreme  enrichment  led  to  regrettable  ex¬ 
cesses, — to  the  abuse  of  gold,  for  example,  and 
to  absolute  orgies  of  gigantic  bosses,  of  flaming 


crockets,  and  of  exorbitant  armorial  bearings,— 
we  owe  to  it  a  decorative  feature  unique  in  its 
kind,  always  striking,  and  often  of  great  splen¬ 
dour,  the  retablos.  These  structures,  rising  tier 
upon  tier  from  the  backs  and  flanks  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  table,  present  in  their  blending  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  a  decora¬ 
tion  sometimes,  no  doubt,  barbarous,  but  often 
in  a  high  degree  impressive.  To  this  ten¬ 
dency  also  we  owe  the  development  of  the  rejas, 
the  noble  metal  screens  which  in  a  Spanish 
church  close  not  only  the  choir  and  the  capilla 
mayor,  but  also  every  recessed,  lateral  chapel. 
These  screens,  frequently  admirable  in  design, 
rich  and  elegant  in  form,  and  judiciously  re¬ 
lieved  with  colour  and  the  precious  metals,  are 
an  absolutely  original  creation  of  Spanish  art, 
and  conspire  with  the  sumptuous  retablos  to 
give  to  Spanish  cathedrals  that  gorgeousness  of 
aspect  in  which  all  others  lag  far  behind  them. 
But  if  the  churches  of  Spain  are  gorgeous  in 
their  aspect,  their  splendour  is  often  tempered 
with  a  solemn  gloom.  The  withholding  of  light 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  object  of  study 
with  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  architects,  for  it 
would,  I  think,  be  a  very  superficial  view  to 
regard  the  darkness  of  their  churches  as 
aiming  solely  at  shady  coolness.  And  I  must, 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  fantastic,  believe 
that  under  an  impulse  both  characteristic  and 
poetic,  this  gloom  was  occasionally  produced 
and  gathered  up  with  definite  intent  to  enhance 
the  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  High  Altar. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona,  a  church  in 
which,  according  to  Catalan  custom,  the  lights 
are  very  restricted,  a  lantern  is  raised  over  the 
western  bay  of  the  nave,  which  bay,  being  made 
square,  in  order  to  carry  the  octagon,  is,  of 
course,  larger  than  the  others.  The  result  is 
that  the  worshipper,  entering  from  the  west, 
finds  himself  in  a  broad,  illuminated  space, 
beyond  which,  as  his  gaze  is  drawn  on  to¬ 
wards  the  capilla  mayor,  brooding  shadows 
seem  to  increase  and  thicken,  intensifying 
that  deep  solemnity  of  coloured  darkness  which 
marks  this  church  even  amongst  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  in  Spain.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
I  could  quote  of  a  similar  effect  produced,  as  I 
must  believe,  intentionally.  But  I  may  not 
linger  unduly  over  one  branch  of  my  subject, 
and,  with  a  few  words  on  the  effect  of  the 
Renaissance  movement  in  Spain,  I  will  pass  on 
to  other  topics.  This  movement  resulted  first 
in  a  style  known  as  the  “  Plateresque,”  the 
silversmith’s  style,  which  bore  fruit  in  some  very 
picturesque,  if  not  very  pure,  specimens  of 
architecture,  but  which  did  not  supersede 
the  intricate  half-German  Gothic  at  that  time 
in  force.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  styles 
jogged  on  side  by  side,  often  by  a  friendly  com¬ 
promise,  and  in  most  admired  confusion,  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  structure  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  Later  on  a  more  severely  classic  style 
began  to  assert  itself,  but  never  with  results 
wholly  satisfactory ;  its  efforts  were  frequently 
feeble  and  generally  unscholarly.  One  artist, 
Diego  de  Siloe,  sought  in  a  vast  cathedral  to 
blend  classic  forms  with  Gothic  construction, 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  what  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  may  attend  such  an  attempt  in  the  hands 
even  of  a  capable  man  are  referred  to  the 
cathedral  of  Granada.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  would  see  how  much  a  man  of  mediocre 
gift  may,  obeying,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  embody  of  that  spirit  in  a 
pile  of  stone,  you  will  be  inclined  to 
view  with  more  interest  than  is  generally 
vouchsafed  to  it  by  artists,  the  palace-convent 
of  the  Escorial.  A  huge,  forbidding  block  of 
buildings,  turning  a  blind,  blank  back  on  the 
world,  which  seems  to  stretch  out  indefinitely 
below  it,  raised  on  a  slope  hemmed  in  on  three 
sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  barren  rocks, 
admitting  light  through  fewer  and  smaller 
openings  than  ever  pierced  so  large  a  surface, 
rigorously  bare  of  any  adornment,  it  seems  to 
me  to  gather  up  in  its  expression  the  very 
essence  of  crushing,  6ilent,  inexorable  tyranny. 
When,  in  due  course,  the  “  Rococo  ”  in  art 
began  everywhere  to  reign,  the  Spanish  itch  for 
the  excessive  seized  on  it  with  avidity,  and  in 
the  palace  of  the  Marques  de  dos  Aguas,  in 
Valencia,  you  may  see  the  supreme  effort  of  its 
most  lunatical  vagaries. 


The  New  Opera  house  in  Stockholm. — 
Three  designs  have  been  invited  and  furnished 
for  the  new  Opera-house  to  be  built  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  but  none  has  as  yet  been  selected.  It  is 
to  be  situated  in  the  market  square  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be  taken  in 
hand 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  OF 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACTS. 

The  London  County  Council,  in  their  General 
Powers  Bill,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament  next  Session,  are  seeking  to  make  certain 
amendments  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
We  give  the  text  of  the  sections  in  which  the 
new  powers  are  sought : — 

“  60.  Approval  of  Plans  under  ‘  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,'  1855. — The  approval  by  the 
Council  of  any  plans  or  particulars  under  the 
provisions  of  the  ‘  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1855,’ or  any  Act  amending  the  same,  shall  be 
signified  by  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  Metropolitan  Build¬ 
ings  and  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  or 
acting  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Council  or  by 
any  other  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Council. 

61.  Appeal  against  Certificate  of  Architect  as 
to  General  Line  of  Buildmgs. — The  Super¬ 
intending  Architect  shall  within  fourteen  days 
after  certifying  the  general  line  of  buildings  in 
any  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses,  cause  a 
notice  of  his  certificate  to  be  given  to  or  served 
on  the  Ve6try  or  District  Board  of  the  Parish  or 
District  and  to  be  given  to  or  served  on  the 
owner  of  the  building  or  land  in  reference  to 
which  the  general  line  of  buildings  has  been 
certified,  and  on  the  owner  of  the  next  adjoining 
houses  or  land  upon  each  side  of  the  building  or 
land  in  reference  to  which  the  general  line  of 
buildings  has  been  certified.  And  such  notice 
may  be  given  or  served  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  98  of  ‘  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855.’  The  Vestry  or  District 
Board,  or  any  person  deeming  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Archi¬ 
tect,  may,  within  fourteen  days  after  notice  of 
such  certificate  has  been  given  or  served,  appeal 
to  a  tribunal  to  be  constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided  : — One  member  to  be  from  time  to  time 
appointed  by  the  Council ;  one  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  and  one  by  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  ;  aud  every  such  appeal 
shall  stand  referred  to  such  tribunal,  who  shall 
have  power  to  confirm  or  reverse  or  vary  such 
certificate,  and  the  decision  of  such  tribunal, 
whether  it  confirms,  or  reverses,  or  varies  such 
certificate,  shall  finally  determine  the  general 
line  of  building,  and  such  tribunal  may  order 
any  costs  of  any  such  appeal  to  be  paid  to  or 
by  the  Vestry  or  District  Board  or  person 
appealing. 

62.  Poiver  to  authorise  Larger  Buildings 
without  Party  Walls. — Notwithstanding  any¬ 
thing  contained  in  ‘  The  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855,’  section  27,  sub- sect  ion  4,  a  ware¬ 
house  or  other  building  used  wholly  or  in  part 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  contain  any 
number  of  cubic  feet  exceeding  216.000,  but 
not  exceeding  450,000,  without  being  divided 
by  party  walls,  or  if  consisting  of  more  than 
one  division,  every  or  any  division  thereof  may, 
and  with  the  like  consent,  contain  more  than 
216,000  cubic  feet,  provided  it  do  not  contain 
more  than  450,000  cubic  feet. 

63.  Centre  of  Roadway. — The  term  ‘  centre  of 
roadway  ’  in  relation  to  any  passage  or  way  not 
formed  into  a  road  shall  mean  the  centre  as 
determined  and  laid  down  by  the  Council,  and 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  when  so  determined 
and  laid  down,  or  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
any  road,  passage,  or  way  which  has  been 
formed  as  a  road,  shall  not  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council. 

64.  Power  to  Council  to  malte  Bye-laws  with 
respect  to  Materials  for  Plastering ,  and  within 
3  ft  of  Sites. — The  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  make,  alter,  and  repeal  such  bye-laws  as 
they  may  think  expedient  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters : — (1)  The  description  and 
quality  of  the  substances  of  which  plastering  is 
authorised  to  be  made  ;  (2)  The  mode  in  which 
and  the  materials  with  which  ariy  excavation 
made  within  a  line  drawn  outside  the  site  of  a 
house,  building,  or  other  erection,  and  at  a 
uniform  distance  therefrom  of  3  ft.,  shall  be 
filled  up;  (3)  The  duties  of  District  Surveyors 
in  relation  to  such  plastering  or  excavation,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  amounts  of  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  such  District  Surveyors  in  as  part  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  any  such 
bye-laws;  all  the  provisions  contained  in 
Sections 202 and  203  of  ‘  The  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1855,’  as  to  the  making,  publication, 
and  evidence  of  by-laws  and  as  to  penalties  for 
breach  of  the  same,  and  the  remission  of  such 
penalties,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  making. 
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publication,  and  evidence  of  by-laws  made  by 
the  Council,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  the  penalties  for  breach  of  any  such  by¬ 
laws  and  the  remission  of  such  penalties. 

65.  The  of  Houses ,  fyc.,  as  Public  Buildings.  — It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  or  to  convert  or  alter 
into  a  public  building  any  building  erected  for 
a  purpose  other  than  a  public  purpose,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Council  may  give  their  consent,  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  conditions  as  they  may  think 
fit.  Any  person  using  as,  or  converting  or  alter¬ 
ing  into  a  public  building,  any  building  erected 
for  a  purpose  other  than  a  public  purpose,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Council,  or  without  the 
observance  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  such  consent  has  been  given,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  51.  for  every 
first  offence,  and  to  a  further  penalty  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  40s.  for  every  day  on  which  such 
offence  shall  continue  after  the  day  on  which 
the  first  penalty  is  incurred,  to  be  recovered  by 
summary  proceeding. 

66.  Notice  to  be  given  to  the  Vestry  orDistrict 
Board  of  building  or  demolishing  any  house, 
building,  or  mall. — Every  person  who  shall 
intend  to  build  or  take  down  any  house, 
building,  or  wall,  within  30  ft.  of  any  public 
thoroughfare  shall  give  notice  of  such  inten¬ 
tion  to  the  Vestry  or  District  Board  of  the 
parish  or  district  in  which  such  house,  building, 
or  wall  is  situate,  and  shall,  before  commencing 
to  build  or  take  down  any  such  house,  building, 
or  wall,  cause  to  be  put  up  such  hoard  or  fence, 
with  a  convenient  platform  and  handrail,  if 
there  be  room  enough  for  the  same,  to  serve  as 
a  footway  for  passengers  outside  of  such  hoard 
or  fence  as  the  Vestry  or  District  Board  may 
think  to  be  proper  and  sufficient,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  such  hoard  or  fence  and  such  platform 
and  handrail  standing  and  in  good  condition  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Vestry  or  District  Board 
during  the  building  or  taking  down  of  any  such 
house,  building,  or  wall,  unless  the  Vestry  or 
District  Board  shall  give  their  consent  in 
writing  to  its  previous  removal,  and  shall,  when 
required  so  to  do  by  the  Vestry  or  District 
Board,  cause  such  hoard  or  fence  and  such  plat¬ 
form  and  handrail  to  be  well  lighted  during 
the  night.  Every  person  who  fails  to  give 
such  notice  to  the  Vestry  or  District  Board,  or 
who  commences  to  build  or  take  down  any  such 
house,  building,  or  wall  without  causing  to  be 
put  up  such  hoard  or  fence,  with  or  without  such 
convenient  platform  and  handrail,  or  who  does 
not  continue  such  hoard  or  fence,  with  or  with¬ 
out  such  convenient  platform  and  handrail  in 
good  condition,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vestry 
or  District  Board,  as  aforesaid,  or  who  does  not, 
when  required  so  to  do,  cause  such  hoard  or 
fence,  with  or  without  such  platform  and  hand¬ 
rail,  to  be  well  lighted  during  the  night,  shall, 
for  every  such  offence,  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  51.,  and  a  further  penalty,  not 
exceeding  40s.,  for  every  day  on  which  such 
offence  shall  continue  after  the  day  on  which 
the  first  penalty  is  incurred,  to  be  recovered  by 
summary  proceeding. 

67.  Buildings  Abutting  on  more  than  one 
Street.— The  Superintending  Architect  to  the 
Council,  for  the  time  being,  shall,  in  setting  out 
the  general  line  of  building  in  any  street,  place, 
or  row  of  booses,  decide,  so  far  as  affects  any 
building,  structure,  or  erection  to  be  erected 
after  the  passing  of  this  Aot,  and  which  will 
abut  on  any  other  street  or  streets,  place  or 
places,  or  row  or  rows  of  houses,  the  general 
line  of  building  in  such  other  street  or  streets, 
place  or  places,  or  row  or  rows  of  houses,  and  no 
building,  structure,  or  erection  to  be  erected 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Council,  be  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  building,  in  such 
other  street  or  streets,  place  or  places,  or  row  or 
rows  of  houses,  in  case  the  distance  of  any  such 
general  line  of  building  from  any  highway  does 
not  exceed  60  ft.,  or  within  50  ft.  of  any  high¬ 
way,  when  the  distance  of  any  such  general  line  of 
building  therefrom  amounts  to  or  exceeds  50ft., 
notwithstanding  there  bemg  gardens  or  vacant 
spaces  between  the  general  line  of  buildings 
and  any  highway;  and  in  case  any  building 
structure,  or  erection  be  erected  or  be  begun  to 
be  erected  or  raised  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  without  such  consent  or  contrary  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  same  may 
have  been  granted,  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  premises,  or  the  builder,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  work  contrary  to  the  provisions 
a  mo?o™  75  °f  * The  Metr°polis  Management 
Act,  18GL,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  fpr  the  Council, 
the  Vestry  of  the  Parish,  or  the  Board  of  Works 


for  the  District  in  which  such  building,  struc¬ 
ture,  or  erection  is  situate,  to  take  proceedings 
against  such  owner  or  occupier  or  builder  under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  section. 

68.  As  to  Extension  of  any  part  of  a  Building 
within  certain  distance  from  centre  of  road. — 
No  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
extend  any  building,  structure,  or  erection  upon 
a  site  not  previously  occupied  in  whole  by  a 
building  in  such  manner  that  any  part  of  the 
external  wall  of  such  extension  shall  be  in  any 
direction  at  a  less  distance  than  20  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  any  roadway  used  as  a  carriage-way, 
or  than  10  ft.  from  the  centre  of  any  footway 
used  for  foot  traffic  only  (not  being  an  approach 
road,  passage,  or  way  to  a  single  private  dwell¬ 
ing-house),  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  Council ;  and  the  Council  may  give  their 
consent  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limita¬ 
tions  as  the  Council  may  think  proper  to  pre¬ 
scribe.  If  any  person  shall,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  in  writing  of  the  Council,  extend  or  begin 
to  extend  any  such  building,  structure,  or  erec¬ 
tion  in  such  manner  that  any  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  wall  thereof  shall  be  at  a  distance  less 
than  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  any  roadway  used 
as  a  carriage-way,  or  than  10  ft.  from  the  centre 
of  any  footway  used  for  foot  traffic,  any  pas¬ 
sage  or  way,  or  without  conforming  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  limitations  which  the  Council  have 
thought  proper  to  prescribe,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  to  a  further 
penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  for  every  day  on 
which  such  offence  shall  continue  after  the  day 
on  which  the  first  penalty  is  incurred,  and  to 
be  recovered  by  summary  proceedings. 

69.  Laying-out  of  new  Carriage-ways. — No 
road,  passage,  or  way  which  will  not  directly 
communicate  at  both  ends  with  a  public  car¬ 
riage-way  shall  be  formed  or  laid  out  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  carriage-way  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Council,  and  in  giving 
their  consent  the  Council  may  prescribe  all 
such  conditions  as  they  may  think  fit.  Any 
person  forming  or  laying-out  any  such  road, 
passage,  or  way,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  Council,  or  without  complying  with  all 
such  conditions  as  the  Council  or  the  Arbitrator 
may  have  prescribed,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s., 
and  to  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  for 
every  day  on  which  the  offence  is  continued 
after  the  day  on  which  the  first  penalty  is  in¬ 
curred.  Provided  always  that  in  case  any  per¬ 
son  intending  to  form  or  lay  out  any  road,  pas¬ 
sage,  or  way,  as  a  public  carriage-way  considers 
that  any  of  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Council  are  unreasonable,  such  person  may 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
order  of  the  Council  serve  notice  of  appeal 
against  the  same  upon  the  Council,  and  there¬ 
upon  such  appeal  shall  stand  referred  to  an  arbi¬ 
trator  to  be  appointed  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  requestof 
either  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  upon 
the  question,  and  such  arbitrator  shall  have 
power  to  make  such  order  as  to  payment  of  costs 
as  he  may  think  expedient. 

70.  Height  of  Buildings. — No  building  shall 
be  erected  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  of  a 
greater  height  than  70  ft.  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Council,  nor  shall  the  height 
of  any  building  be  at  any  time  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  so  as  to  exceed  the  height  of  70  ft.  with¬ 
out  such  consent,  and  in  determining  the  height 
of  any  such  building  the  measurement  shall  be 
taken  from  the  ground  level  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  or  where  there  is  no  para¬ 
pet  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  external 
vertical  wall.  Every  person  committing  any 
offence  under  this  enactment  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £100,  and  in  case  of  a  continuing 
offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  £10  for  every 
day  during  which  such  offence  shall  continue 
after  notice  from  the  Council,  to  be  recovered 
by  summary  proceedings.” 

Rome  a  Seaport. — Just  as  the  case  has  been 
with  Paris  and  Berlin,  a  scheme  has  also  been 
prepared  for  making  Rome  a  seaport.  It  has  been 
approved  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Prefect  of  Rome,  a  well-known  shipowner,  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  two 
superior  military  and  naval  officers.  The  plan 
is  to  construct  a  canal  80  metres  in  width  and 
10  metres  in  depth  from  the  Tiber  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  to  the  sea  at  Castel 
Fusano,  the  length  of  the  canal  being  about 
eight  miles.  An  American  Syndicate  has 
offered  to  undertake  the  work,  the  cost  being 
estimated  at  68  million  francs. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS :  THEIR  STATUS 
AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  two  first  monthly  meetings  of  the  present, 
session  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors  have  been  occupied  with  the  discus  ¬ 
sion  of  the  position  of  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
especially  in  view  of  the  question  of  test 
examinations  for  their  qualifications. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  session  was  de¬ 
livered,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Alexander,  the  President  of  the  Council.  It 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  point  that  the 
examinations  and  certificates  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  continued  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  sanitary  progress.  With  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  moved 
by  the  best  intentions,  the  examinations  con¬ 
tinued  unsatisfactory,  and  the  certificates  given 
as  the  result  of  passing  the  examinations- 
continued  unreliable.  The  question  had  so 
important  a  bearing  not  only  upon  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  Association,  which  was  to- 
raise  the  status  of  the  Public  Sanitary  Inspector, 
but  also  upon  the  public  health,  that  he  believed 
the  time  had  come  when  further  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  in  February  last  the  Council  had  by  invi¬ 
tation  waited  upon  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  to  urge  that  no  candidate  should  be 
entered  for  examination  who  could  not  give 
proof  that,  by  previous  occupation  and  practical 
experience,  he  possessed  the  elements  of  a 
qualification  which  might  reasonably  justify 
the  examiners  in  believing  that  he  would  be 
fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Sanitary 
Inspector.  In  the  absence  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  such  as  the  Association  asked  for,  no  such 
expectation  could  be  justified,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  granting  of  certificates  by 
the  Institute  defeated  its  own  end,  the  tendency 
of  the  present  system  being  not  to  improve  the- 
status  and  the  real  efficiency  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  but  to  the  multiplication  of  ineffi¬ 
cient,  underpaid,  and  unauthoritative  officers. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Association,  a  promise  had  been  given  last 
March  that,  “as  far  as  practicable,”  efforts- 
should  be  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  examination  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  Nothing  had,  however,  been  done 
answering  to  the  promise  given,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  they  should  ask  themselvee 
whether  they  ought  to  feel  content  to  let  the 
good  work  so  well  begun  by  the  Association,, 
with  the  aid  of  their  great  president,  Sir  E. 
Chadwick,  in  educating  public  opinion  on  sani¬ 
tary  subjects,  suffer  through  the  ministrations- 
of  an  examining  body  which  seemed  incapable 
of  introducing  such  reforms  into  its  examina¬ 
tions  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  a 
pernicious  in  place  of  a  salutary  influence  in 
sanitation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Institute  itself,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Allfrey,  had  stated  perfectly  the  leading  quali¬ 
fications  required,  in  suggesting  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  in  virtue  of  its  new  charter, 
should  educate  for  as  well  as  grant  a  qualifying 
diploma.  He  said  : — 

“  The  Sanitary  Surveyor  should  be  well  versed  in  all  the 
technical  and  practical  details  of  sanitary  engineering  and 
construction,  as  well  us  in  their  theory.  He  should- 
possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  physical  laws  and  of  applied 
chemistry.  He  should  be  competent  to  test  practically  the> 
soundness  of  drains,  connexions,  &c..  and  Bhould  not  bo- 
above  such  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  of  such 
social  standing  as  to  be  above  suspicion  of  being  liable  to 
yield  to  undue  influence,  or  to  be  apaityto  jobbery  of  any 
sort.  It  will  bo  a  happy  day  for  ratepayers  when  public 
bodies  awake  to  the  sense  of  tho  fact  that  the  judiciouo 
investment  of  income  in  productive  ‘  brains,’  by  giving 
liberal  salaries  to  competent  surveyors,  pays  better  by  the 
improvement  in  the  public  health,  and  costs  less  than  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  borrowed  capitul  sunk  in  un~ 
remunerative  *  bricks  and  mortar.'  " 

Tho  reply  of  tho  Registrar  of  the  Institute  that- 
they  had  done  what  they  could,  and  citing  the 
establishment  of  courses  of  lectures  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  neither  satisfied  the  public,  that- 
Association,  nor  even  the  Council  of  the  Institute,, 
for  Dr.  -Dudfield,  Mr.  Cassal,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  E. 
Coles  were  as  little  satisfied  as  Dr.  Allfrey,  who 
had,  all  or  some  of  them,  felt  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  Council  because  they  found  all  their  efforts 
to  reform  its  policy  met  by  do-nothing  silence. 
The  *  •  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes”  had  in  vain  re¬ 
commended  the  appointment  in  all  cases  of  persons, 
practically  acquainted  with  building  construction  to 
the  position  of  Sanitary  Inspector.  This  recom¬ 
mendation,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  experts  and  the  greatest  practical  autho¬ 
rities,  had  been  disregarded  and  overborne.  Men, 
like  Dr.  Verdon  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
great  Parish  of  Lambeth)  had  in.  va,inj  pointed  out 
the  acquirements  which  in  the  present  day  were 
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demanded  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  office,  for 
the  Institute  continued  to  make  it  easy  for  unsuc¬ 
cessful  schoolmasters,  and  oven  railway  porters 
without  pretension  to  the  possession  of  practical 
knowledge,  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  Dr.  Verdon  pointed  out  in  his  last 
report  that  the  qualifications  formerly  regarded  as  more 
sufficient  were  no  longer  sufficient  qualifications  for 
the  aspirant  for  the  position  of  Sanitary  Inspector. 

He  said: — 


“  Builders,  plumbers,  and  the  heterogeneous  body  of 
workmen  engaged  in  connexion  with  sanitary  work  are 
not  long  in  estimating  at  its  proper  worth  the  practical 
ability  of  the  man  whose  instructions  it  is  their  duty  to 
follow ;  nor  are  they  slow  in  finding  means  to  evade  the 
supervision  and  directions  ofa  chiefwhoseopinionsthey  have 
learned  to  despise.  Although  perhaps  not  deeply  versed 
in  sanitary  matters,  the  ratepayers  and  the  workmen  alike 
look  for  the  presence  among  them  of  a  man  who,  having 
a  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  can  speak  with 
authority." 

The  paper  ended  by  enunciating  several  con¬ 
clusions,  the  chief  of  which  were  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  tended  not  to 
improve,  but  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  to  stultify  sani¬ 
tation  and  retard  the  development  of  sanitary 
science  by  the  facility  it  gave  for  obtaining  cer¬ 
tificates  by  persons  not  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  inspectors,  local  authorities 
being  thereby  misled  into  appointing  inefficient 
men  at  inadequate  salaries  because  they  were 
possessed  of  the  Institute’s  certificate,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  which  could  be  obtained  by  three  months’ 
cramming  by  persons  having  no  practical 
qualifications  whatever. 

Mr.  Poulson,  Mr.  Green,  and  other  members, 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  deprecated 
the  continuous  attacks  made  upon  the  Institute, 
which  had  done  much  to  advance  sanitary 
science,— but  the  Chairman’s  views  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  speakers,  and,  after 
a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded,  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Woonton  (St. 
George’s-in-the-East),  seconded  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 

The  resolution  expressed  regret  that  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for 
certificates  as  Sanitary  Inspectors,  there  was 
not  demanded  a  basis  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  acquaintance  with  building  construction 
as  recommended  by  “The  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,”  and 
deprecating  the  examinations  as  tending  not  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public  health  and 
not  to  improve  the  status  of  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors,  but  rather  to  the  production  of  a  body 
of  underpaid,  inefficient,  and  weak  officers. 

An  amendment  proposing  the  adjournment 
of  the  discussion  was  lost,  and  the  resolution, 
on  being  subsequently  put,  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  was  held,  by  permissiom  of  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Company,  at  Carpenters’-hall,  London- 
wall,  on  Saturday  last,  a  paper  of  much  interest 
and  of  great  importance  at  the  present  moment 
presented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.,  who,  to  many  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  take  part  as  an  authority  in  the  course 
of  the  polemic  between  the  Association  and 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  adds  those  of  a  founder 
of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  and  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  The  title  of  Mr.  Robins’s  paper, 

“  Reasons  for  the  adopting  of  a  uniform  title  of 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  suitable  test  examina¬ 
tions,’  was  but  little  suggestive  of  its  contents, 
which  dealt  in  the  earlier  portions  with  the 
radical  change  which  the  successive  steps  of 
progress  realised  by  sanitary  science  during 
the  last  thirty  years  have  effected  in  the  duties 
and  the  position  of  sanitary  officers,  whether 
known  as  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  In¬ 
spectors  of  Nuisances,  Building  Inspectors, 
or  by  other  titles.  The  latter  portions  of 
the  paper,  besides  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  test-examinations  within  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  goes  into  its  relations  with  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  its  possible  relations 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  its  members,  and  with  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  In  many  previous  addresses 
and  papers  the  lecturer  had  evinced  not  only 
his  complete  grasp  of  all  the  questions  involved, 
but  his  interest  in  and  consideration  for  the 
Association,  and  he  appealed,  probably  not  in 
vain,  to  some  of  these  efforts  before  administer¬ 
ing  to  the  Association,  as  he  does  near  the  end 
of  his  paper,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  bene¬ 
volent  reproof  of  that  which  is  termed  »  a  hasty 
judgment,  based  qn  insufficient  and  incorrect 


data.”  As  early  as  1852  the  lecturer  recognised 
that  eventually  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  would 
have  much  higher  duties  to  perform  than  those 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  of  that  period, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  cultivate  more  and 
better  practical  and  theoretical 
acquaintance  with  sanitary  science  generally. 
The  earlier  Sanitary  Acts,  down  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  made  by  that  of  Lord  Llanover,  passed  in 
1855,  only  contemplated  duties  of  a  simple 
character,  “  having  relation  chiefly  to  surface 
cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  refuse,” — duties 
which  an  intelligent  policeman  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  capable  of  having  properly  carried 
out.  “But,”  said  the  lecturer,  “we  have  now 
come  to  know  that  the  greatest  sanitary  evils  are 
not  necessarily  those  which  lie  on  the  surface,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  those  which  are  hidden  from 
view ;  we  have  come  to  know  that  decompo¬ 
sition  of  material  substances  in  the  open  air, 
though  bad  enough,  is  infinitely  more  dele¬ 
terious  where  confined  to  drains  and  sewers 
which  become  elongated  cesspools  through 
inefficient  laying  or  faulty  construction;  that 
the  concentration  and  pressure  of  foul  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  pipes  laid  on  to  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  who  have  no  other  outfall  for  waste 
waters  and  for  solid  excreta  is  a  danger  to 
health  which  is  only  to  be  averted  by  special 
appliances,  which  were  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  the  office  of  inspector  was  established. 
For  a  long  time  shallow  water-traps  were  con¬ 
sidered  all-sufficient  protectors,  and  the  syphon¬ 
ing  of  such  traps  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  or 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  itself,  was  not 
considered  or  provided  for.  The  ventilation 
of  soil-pipes  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  the 
introduction  of  inlets  for  fresh  air,  and  outlets 
for  foul  air,  were  considered  refinements  rather 
than  necessities  of  the  system  of  water  carriage 
in  house  drainage.  The  direct  laying  of  pipes 
from  man-hole  to  man-hole,  and  the  embedding 
in  concrete  of  pipes  under  houses,  and  the 
separation  of  the  waste,  and  soil,  and  water 
drainage,  and  their  separate  ventilation,  were 
things  undreamt  of  in  those  days.  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  w.c.  and  drinking-water  cistern  ser¬ 
vices  was  not  even  thought  a  desirable  thing, 
and  the  cistern  waste  was  directly  connected 
with  the  soil  drains,  and  thus  the  delivery  of 
pure  water  was  a  problem  left  unsolved  and 
uncared-for.  The  plan  of  testing  horizontal  and 
vertical  pipes,  when  completed,  as  to  their  im¬ 
permeability  by  air  or  water,  was  not  formulated 
and  was  not  practised,  and  there  were  no  Sani¬ 
tary  Protection  Associations  with  staffs  of  resi¬ 
dent  and  consulting  engineers  and  surveyors 
and  ventilation  generally  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  ignored.” 

Education  of  the  right  sort,  said  Air.  Robins, 
is  what  is  now  needed  most  in  every  branch  of 
intelligent  inquiry.  That  is  to  say,  a  thorough 
practical  and  theoretical  acquaintance  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  special  duties  undertaken. 

“  Less  than  best,”  he  adds,  tersely, 
short  of  modern  requirements.” 

Coming  to  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Association  and  the  Sanitary  Institute,  the 
lecturer  declared  that  in  him  the  Association  had 
an[advocatein  the  Institute,  his  mind  havingbeen 
exercised,  if  not  biassed,  in  the  direction  of  its 
views,  but  he  warned  the  Association  that  it 
seemed  “  to  have  become  intolerant,  as  well  as 
impatient  ”  in  not  allowing  for  the  differences 
of  opinion  which,  naturally  enough,  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  other  bodies  as 
to  what  constituted  the  proper  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  examination.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Association  should,  itself, 
institute  a  test  examination  of  fitness  for  exer¬ 
cising  the  duties  of  the  office  of  sanitary  in¬ 
spector,  and  should  itself  draw  the  line  between 
competent  and  incompetent  men.  Following 
the  present  practice  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  lecturer  asked 
“  Why  should  you  not  say  that  no  full  members 
shall  have  had  less  than  two  years’  official  ex¬ 


perience,  having  previously  passed  the  Sanitary 
Institute’s  final  examination,  or  been  at  least 


seven  years  a  recognised  and  efficient  sanitary 
inspector?  Why  not  say  that  no  associate 
member  shall  be  henceforth  admitted  to  your 
Association  who  has  not  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  at  the  Sanitary  Institute?  And 
then,  when  you  next  make  your  representation 
to  that  body,  show  your  willingness  so  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  your  own  order  that  it  may  embrace  the 
application  of  the  proposed  amended  system  of 
examinations.” 

Admitting  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  contention  of  the  Association, 
that  “  no  man  who  had  not  had  some  experience 


of  and  knowledge  of  tbe  buil.  ,ng  trades  should 
be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  examination  for 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector,”  he  still  main¬ 
tained  that  that  was  very  debateable  ground, 
and  he  warned  the  Association  that  it  was 
unfair  to  the  385  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the 
Institute’s  examinations,  and  that  it  would  do 
no  good  to  attack  the  Institute,  to  denounce  its 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  to 
hold  it  up  to  contempt  by  passing  con¬ 
demnatory  resolutions,  deprecatory  of  its 
examinations  as  "  not  tending  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  nor  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  inspectors.”  Mr.  Robins  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
appeal  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  (Mr.  Alexander)  in  his  paper 
read  at  Hastings  on  “  The  Status  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,”  which  he  considered 
a  very  able  paper,  but  he  pointed  out 
the  difficulty,  —  one  which  the  Institute 
had  done  its  best  to  meet, — of  deciding 
upon  the  nature  of  a  test  examination  for 
sanitary  inspectors,  so  long  as  their  salaries 
ranged  from  10?.  a  year  to  300?.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  said  he  thought  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  accept  the  Institute’s  Examination 
for  Inspectors  for  the  165  offices  where  the 
salary  is  below  150?.  a  year,  while  the  sixty 
officers  with  salaries  above  150?.  should  pass 
the  examination  for  “Building  Surveyors”  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to 
which  Institute  the  Association  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  appeal  to  get  a  definition  of  their 
position  ;  and  for  forwarding  an  application  of 
this  nature,  the  lecturer  offered  his  willing 
services. 

In  an  addendum  to  his  paper,  Mr.  Robins 
admitted,  after  reading  a  series  of  printed 
reports  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  his  district  (Shoreditch),  that  it  was 
essential  for  London  inspectors,  at  all  events, 
to  possess  the  qualifications  that  an  architect 
would  require  in  a  clerk  of  works,  or  that  a 
builder  would  require  in  a  foreman.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability,  he  said,  the  Sanitary  Institute  would 
amend  the  present  examination  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  and  might  require  from 
candidates  some  practical  knowledge,  and  give 
evidence  of  earnestness  by  their  constancy  of 
attendance  upon  the  various  means  provided 
for  his  help  in  the  study  of  sanitary  science  in 
its  application  to  the  needs  of  practical  life. 

A  discussion,  which  it  was  soon  evident  would 
have  to  be  adjourned,  was  then  commenced  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Alexander,  who  pointed  out 
that  it  was  precisely  because  an  inspector 
whose  services  might  be  valued  at  30s.  a  week 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  much  about  the 
“  hidden  causes  of  disease  ”  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  demanded  the  appointment  of  those  only 
who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  building  con¬ 
struction.  The  Association  had  never  denied 
the  value  of  the  examinations  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  so  far  as  they  went ;  but  they  strongly 
pretested  against  the  use  made  of  the  pass, 
which  was  advertised  in  such  a  way 'as  to  mislead 
persons  and  to  induce  them  to  accept  as  com¬ 
petent  sanitary  inspectors  men  who  had  none 
of  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Nobody 
would  deny  the  great  influence  of  an  Institute, 
which  had  amongst  its  leading  members  such 
men  as  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  a 
sufficient  reason  why  they  (the  members  of  that 
Association)  should  be  tongue-tied. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Hearne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woonton,  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Robins,  and  expressions  of  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  question  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dee,  Poulson,  Perry,  and  Green,  and 
the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  21st  inst., 
when  Mr.  Robins  promised  to  again  attend. 


The  Projected  Channel  Bridge.  —  A 

Reuter’s  telegram  from  Paris,  dated  Dec.  5,  and 
appearing  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  6th  inst., 
says : — “  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Channel 
Bridge  Company  yesterday  visited  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  to  whom  he  officially  proposed 
the  scheme,  at  the  same  time  submitting  the 
project  drawn  up  by  the  engineers,  MM. 
Schneider  and  Hersent,  Sir  John  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Baker.  It  appears  that  in  order 
to  remove  the  objections  brought  forward 
against  this  bridge  by  the  shipping  interests  in 
England,  it  is  proposed  that  a  sort  of  harbour 
shall  be  constructed  between  the  two  banks 
existing  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  and  over 
which  the  bridge  will  pass.” 
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Illustrations. 

THE  CENTRAL  LANTERN,  CHATEAU  DE 
CHAMBORD. 

HE  Chateau  de  Chambord  was  erected  by 
King  Francis  I.,  on  his  return  from  his 
Spanish  captivity  in  the  year  1626,  in 
the  curious  style  which  is  now  called  after  him  ; 
a  style  in  which  Classic  detail  is  wedded,  as  in 
the  Elizabethan,  to  Mediaeval  grouping,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  features,  but  is,  nevertheless,  treated 
with  a  delicate  good  taste  and  refinement  to 
which  the  English  style  cannot  lay  claim.  This 
lantern  is  the  central  feature  of  a  chaos  of  high 
roofs,  chimneys,  and  dormers,  above  which  it 
does  not  rise  sufficiently  high  for  satisfactory 
grouping.  It  encloses  a  spiral  staircase  of  great 
elegance,  but  much  too  small  for  its  important 
position  in  the  building. 


GORTON  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a  recent  com¬ 
petition,  an  attempt  being  made  to  express 
outwardly,  as  far  as  possible,  the  internal 
arrangement.  The  central  block  on  the  ground- 
floor  level  is  utilised  for  spacious  first  and 
second-class  entrances,  the  check-taker  being 
so  placed  as  to  serve  for  both  ;  the  lobbies  im¬ 
mediately  open  into  small  waiting-rooms,  from 
which  a  corridor  leads  right  and  left  to  the 
private  bath-rooms  in  the  wings  of  the  main 
front ;  these  portions  are  open  to  the  roof,  and 
louvred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ample 
ventilation ;  a  small  staircase  in  the  rear  of 
this  block  provides  aocess  on  the  first-floor  to  a 
committee-room  with  retiring-room  attached, 
and  on  the  half-landing  to  a  small  gallery  to 
the  first-class  swimming-bath. 

The  swimming-baths— first  and  second  class 
— are  planned  side  by  side  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  front.  The  buttresses  are  divisions  of 
solid  brickwork  between  every  fourth  dressing- 
box  to  take  the  large  trusses  of  the  main  roof  ; 
the  boxes  themselves  being  kept  low,  with  a 
flat  over,  so  that  the  piers  externally  may  be 
brought  into  bold  relief ;  whilst  arches  are 
thrown  from  pier  to  pier  to  take  the  inner  wall. 
Heating  and  drying-rooms  were  placed  in  the 
basement,  with  a  distinct  entrance  from  the 
street  level.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Mitchell 
&  Butler ;  the  view  is  taken  from  a  drawing 
hung  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


PORCH,  ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  WALPOLE. 

In  Domesday  Book  mention  is  made  of  the 
parish  of  Walpole.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  great  wall  or  sea  bank  raised  to  defend  it, 
and  from  a  pool  of  deep  water  near  to  that 
wall. 


The  porch  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 
although  there  is,  I  believe,  a  very  good  one  at 
Salle  Church.  The  arms  on  the  front  are  those 
of  the  Danver  and  Goddard  families,  quarterly 
with  Goddard’s  crest.  These  were  probably  the 
chief  benefactors  to  the  building  of  the  church. 

The  bosses  to  the  vaulting  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  worth  a  careful  study. 
The  old  oak  doors  are  very  beautiful,  but  were 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  door  at  the 
west  end.  Unfortunately,  this  is  now  much 
mutilated. 

The  room  over  was  formerly  used  for  the 
village  school,  and  this  probably  accounts  for 
the  modern  doorway  which  leads  direct  into  the 
porch. 

The  church  is  a  very  lofty  and  spacious  one, 
consisting  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
chancel.  The  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  are  intact, 
but  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  screen 
remains,  on  which  there  are  some  very  good 
paintings. 

The  chancel  is  raised  considerably  above  the 
nave.  This  is  caused  by  a  beautifully-vaulted 
passage  which  passes  beneath. 

Blomefield,  in  his  “  History  of  Norfolk,” 
says: — “The  ascent  to  the  communion-table 
consists  of  many  steps.  Under  it  is  anarch, 
which  will  contaia  many  horses  for  the  use  of 
those  parishioners  who  are  obliged  by  the  bad¬ 
ness  and  length  of  the  ways  to  come  on  horse¬ 
back  to  church.” 

Another  reason  assigned  is  that  there  had 
always  been  a  public  footpath  here,  and  to 
avoid  blocking  it  this  passage-way  was  made. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  windows 
of  the  church  were  filled  with  stained  glass. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  left  in 
windows  in  the  north  aisle.  On  the  wall  of 
the  south  aisle,  over  the  doorway,  traces  of  a 
beautiful  fresco,  probably  St.  Catherine,  can 
be  seen.  Albert  W.  Cleaver. 


ALTERATIONS  TO  “THE  LIMES,” 
DONNINGTON  -  LANE,  WILLESDEN. 

SKETCH  OF  DINING-ROOM  (INTERIOR). 
This  house,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  specu¬ 
lative  builder  plan,  has  just  been  bought,  and 
is  being  re-arranged  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Tennant,  builder, 
of  Willesden  Green,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  architect. 

The  plans  show  the  extent  of  the  altera¬ 
tions,  which  also  comprise  the  entire  re-arrange- 
ment  and  relaying  of  the  drains. 


SIR  GEORGE  MONOUX’S  SCHOOL, 
WALTHAMSTOW 

The  illustration  shows  the  design  accepted, 
in  competition,  by  the  Governors  of  the  Sir 
George  Monoux’s  Charity.  The  school-building 


is  designed  to  accommodate  for  the  present  240 
scholars,  and  is  divided  into  six  class-rooms  of 
equal  size ;  the  three  class-rooms  on  the  east 
side  of  the  building  can  be  converted  into  one 
large  hall  by  means  of  revolving  shutters. 

The  plan  is  so  designed  that  an  extension  can 
easily  be  made  to  accommodate  a  further  120 
pupils  by  means  of  three  extra  class-rooms. 

The  elevations  are  of  stock  brick  with  a  Staf¬ 
fordshire  blue  brick  plinth,  Leicester  red  quoins, 
See.,  and  red  Mansfield  stone-sills,  coping,  &c. 
The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  green  slates,  the 
hall  is  paved  with  tiles,  and  the  corridors  with 
Wilkinson’s  granolithic  concrete. 

The  building  is  to  front  Marsh-street,  Wal¬ 
thamstow,  and  adjoins  the  public  recreation- 
ground. 

The  contract  price  is  2.896Z.,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Green  &  Lea,  of  Hackney  and  Wal¬ 
thamstow.  The  joint  architects  are  W.  Jacomb 
Gibbon  and  J.  W.  Stanley  Burmester.  Certain 
modifications  had  to  be  made  in  the  plan  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
consequently  the  plan  does  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  elevation  published. 


OFFICES,  WOOD-STREET,  NORTH¬ 
AMPTON. 

These  offices  are  the  latest  addition  to  the 
large  and  increasing  bookbinding  and  account- 
book  manufactory  (which,  altogether,  covers 
between  14,000  and  15,000  square  feet  of 
ground)  of  Messrs.  Birdsall  &  Son. 

In  the  Builder  of  January  27,  1883,  plans  of 
an  addition  to  this  factory  were  published, 
specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
best  possible  light  for  the  various  processes 
through  which  a  book  has  to  pass  from  its 
collating  and  stitching,  through  its  “  forward¬ 
ing,”  to  the  “  finishing  ”  which,  in  high-class 
work,  is  of  a  most  delicate  and  artistic  nature. 

The  addition  made  last  year  has  frontages  to 
Wood-street  and  Union-street  of  40  ft.  and  80  ft. 
respectively,  the  former  being  the  principal 
entrance  front. 

On  the  ground-floor  there  are  binding  and 
stationary  show-rooms  left  and  right  of  the 
entrance,  principals’,  cashier's,  and  clerks’ offices, 
whilst  the  designers’  desks  are  arranged  under 
the  windows  on  the  north  side.  At  the  extreme 
end  is  the  workmen’s  entrance,  and  adjacent  to 
it  a  large  receiving  and  packing-room  with  lift. 
A  fireproof  room  adjoins  the  principals’  office  for 
the  better  security  of  valuable  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  entrusted  to  their  care.  A  staircase  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  new  block 
communicating  with  the  basement  and  two 
upper  floors,  and  a  second  staircase  for  the 
workmen  in  the  packing-room. 

The  basement  and  top  story  are  almost 
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DINING  ROOM,  -THE  LIMES."  DONNINGTON  LANE,  WILLESDEN.—  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


PORCH,  ST.  PETER’S.  WALPOLE,  NORFOLK. — Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cleaver. 
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THE  LANTERN  :  CHATEAU  DE  CHAMBORD. 


The  Phototype  Co.,  303,  Strand,  London. 
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BUSINESS  PREMISES,  NORTHAMPTON.— Mr.  T.  Garratt,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  Law,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Joint  Architects. 
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Memorial  Brass  to  the  Late  Bean  Pellew,  Norwich  Cathedral. 


entirely  appropriated  for  warehousing  purposes, 
and  the  first-floor  for  additional  factory  work. 

The  general  design  and  treatment  (more 
especially  of  the  detail)  is  based  upon  the 
character  of  work  of  the  buildings  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  found  in  and  about  the 
town  and  county  of  Northampton. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  emphasise  the 
■chief  features  of  the  entrance  front  by  the 
colour  of  the  various  materials  used,  the  plinth 
being  of  strawberry  Luton  bricks,  the  central 
portion  and  the  principal  cornice  and  dressings 
to  arches,  &c.,  of  ground  Bath  stone.  The  rich 
brown-coloured  local  stone  (of  which  the  old 
houses  which  previously  stood  upon  the  site 
were  built)  has  been  freely  used  in  bands  and 
panels,  pleasingly  harmonising  with  the  general 
facing  of  Harlestone  red  bricks. 

The  side  front  is  almost  entirely  of  red  brick, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  Bangor  Countess 
slates. 

There  was  only  50Z.  difference  in  three  out  of 
the  four  tenders  received.  The  contract, 
amounting  to  2.428Z.,  was  signed  on  Aug.  10, 
1888,  and  the  work  completed  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  fittings  and  painting)  before 
Christmas.  The  building  works  out  at  3§d.  per 
•cubic  foot.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wingrove,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  was  the  contractor,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
<!arratt,  of  London,  and  E.  Law,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  the  joint  architects. 

The  original  coloured  drawing  (of  which  this 
is  a  copy  in  line  drawing)  was  in  this  year’s 
Academy  Exhibition. 


IMPERIAL  MANSIONS,  OXFORD- 
STREET,  W. 

This  prominent  semi-circular  building,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  comer  of  Charing  Cross-road  and 
High-street,  Bloomsbury,  and  directly  facing 
Tottenham-court-road,  is  constructed  so  that 
the  ground-floor  and  basement  could  be  let  as  a 
whole,  or  be  divided  up  into  smaller  tenements, 
which  latter  course  has  been  adopted. 

The  chambers  over  are  separated  from  the 
shops  by  a  fireproof  floor,  and  approached  by  a 
private  staircase  and  hydraulic  passenger-lift. 
The  rooms  are  arranged  to  let  singly,  in  pairs, 
or  in  larger  suites. 

The  internal  construction  is  almost  entirely  of 
iron,  and  is  carried  on  stanchions  and  columns. 
This  was  done  to  save  the  valuable  space  which 
brickwork  would  have  taken  up,  and  also  to 
enable  the  ground-floor  to  be  let  in  one  large 
■open  space  if  desired,  as  all  the  walls  on  the 
ground  and  basement  floors,  which  now  form 
the  divisions  of  the  small  shops,  could  at  any 
time  be  cleared  away  without  interfering  with 
the  structure. 

The  elevation  is  of  red  brick  and  Beer  stone, 
with  red  granite  pilasters  to  ground-floor.  The 
■cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  12.000Z. 


The  design  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Purchase,  architects,  and  the  works  have  been 


GROUND  PLAN 
Imperial  Mansions,  Oxford-street. 
carried  out  under  their  superintendence  by 
Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  the  well-known  contractors. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  DEAN  PELLEW, 
NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

This  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  “  Latten  ” 
brass,  5  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  mounted  in  a 
6  in.  moulding  of  Derbyshire  fossil  marble,  and 
is  engraved  with  a  recumbent  figure  and  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  Dean,  within  a  canopy  and 
border  of  stiff  foliage.  In  addition  to  the 
inscription  there  are  the  arms  of  the  Exmouth 
family  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  profile  head  had  to  be  adapted 
from  a  three-quarter  face  miniature,  and,  in 
spite  of  this  difficulty,  is  said  to  be  a  good 
likeness.  The  whole  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Gawthorp,  of  London. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  17,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Jonathan  R  Baillie,  President. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected,  by 
ballot,  as  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  viz. : — As  President,  Mr.  Henry 
Adams ;  as  Vice  -  Presidents,  Mr.  William 
Newby  Colam,  Mr.  Joseph  William  Wilson, 
jun.,  and  Mr.  William  Andrew  Valon  ;  as  other 
Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  Chris.  Anderson, 
R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  James  Henry  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Henry  Faija,  George  A.  Goodwin,  Thomas 
Bell  Lightfoot,  James  Wallace  Peggs,  and 
William  Schdnheyder ;  as  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Alfred  Williams ;  as  Honorary 
Auditor,  Alfred  Lass  (Messrs.  A.  Lass  &  Co.). 
The  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a  general 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  and  Officers  for 
1889,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
Chairman. 

The  annual  dinner  was  given  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  The 
President,  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  amongst  a  large  company  present 
were  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  (Hon.  Member), 
Captain  Bates,  Mr.  R.  Eliott  Cooper,  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  (President-elect),  Mr.  W.  Newby  Colam 
(Vice-President),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Cunningham, 
George  A.  Goodwin,  William  A.  Valon,  and 
J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.  (Members  of  Council),  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  Mr.  Perry 
F.  Nursey,  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  aud  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley  (Past  Presidents),  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer),  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson  (Secretary).  The 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  Success  to  the  Society  of  Engineers.” 
He  said  that  while  the  objects  of  the  Society 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  yet,  as  Mr.  Walmisley,  President  last 
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year,  had  said  in  his  address,  the  Society  was 
not  a  rival  to  the  Institution.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society 
were  members  of  the  Institution,  and  they  all 
acknowledged  the  status  of  that  institution, 
The  Society  was  founded  about  thirty-five  years 
ago  for  promoting  the  study  of  engineering, 
which  it  did  by  holding  meetings  for  the  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  by  visits  to 
engineering  works  in  progress.  With  the  toast 
was  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  Williams, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  was 
spoken  of  as  “  the  father  of  the  Society.’ 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  who  was  very  heartily 
received,  spoke  of  the  good  work  which  had 
been  done  and  was  being  done  by  the  Society, 
and  said  that  it  now  numbered  between  400  and 
500  members. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  “The  President,”  said  that  Mr.  Baillie  had 
acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  of  the  chair 
during  the  past  year  in  a  highly  commendable 
manner,  and  it  was  a  feather  in  his  cap  that 
during  his  term  of  office  two  distinguished 
engineers  had  been  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Society, — viz.,  Lord  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Baker.  As  he  need  not  remind  the 
company,  one  of  Mr.  Baker’s  latest  works  was 
the  Forth  Bridge.  Mr.  Baker  was  universally 
respected  in  the  profession,  because  he  was 
always  ready  to  help  on  and  encourage  those 
who  had  not  attained  the  same  eminence  as 
himself. 

The  toast  having  been  honoured,  the  Chair¬ 
man  briefly  replied,  and  proposed  “  The  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,”  Prof.  Henry  Adams,  who  also 
briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Tamburini  proposed  the  “  Vice-Presidents 
and  Council,”  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  W.  N.  Colam 
responded. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “  The  Visitors,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker, 
joint  engineer  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  was  very  enthusiastically 
received,  made  an  interesting  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  camaraderie 
subsisting  between  engineers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
Channel  bridge,  in  connexion  with  which  his 
name  had  been  mentioned,  he  said  he  was  not  a 
promoter  of  that  work  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  simply  had  the  drawings  of  it  submitted 
to  him  by  M.  Schneider. 

In  proposing  “  The  Secretary,”  the  Chairman 
referred  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Pryce  Cuxson,  who  brieflv 
replied. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr-.  J  Mechelen  Rogers,  A.R.I.B.A.— In  the 
limes  of  Wednesday  last  we  regret  to  see  the 
announcement  of  the  death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at 
Bnghton,  of  this  gentleman,  at  the  age  of  57 
He  held  an  appointment  in  the  Design  Branch 
(Horse  Guards)  of  the  War  Office.  Both  inside 
and  outside  the  architectural  profession  he  was 
well-known  as  a  dramatic  reader,  having  given 
readings  at  social  gatherings  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  and  before  many  literary 
institutions  In  particular  he  was  noted  for 
his  admirable  rendering  of  Dickens's  “  Ohrist- 
maBCaro  .  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
1870  0ya’  InStltute  o£  British  Architects  in 

Mr  James  Bunean  Bendtm.—'We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Duneau  Boulton 
a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Doulton 
&  Co.,  Lambeth,  who  died  on  the  28th  ult. 
at  his  residence,  WeBt  Brighton,  aged  51  He 
Dm,lto,f  s0n  of  the  late  Mr.  John 

1870  The  d  T  °f  th<!  flrm'  Wh0  diei  ta 
of  the  S  de“hsed  gentleman  was  a  brother 
MPfi  r  wn  Do"l‘on,  some  time 

M.P.  for  Lambeth,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Doulton 
the  present  head  of  the  firm.  His  work  lay 
more  in  the  office  than  in  the  ffctory  but  he 
ofadnot?e,°y  PteoticalkD°’rledgeof  the  technique 
snected  hy'  i?enwas  greatIJ’  “teemed  and  re- 
spected  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 

tacWr  °nte  t  t  he  Veiy  firEt  of  tha  local  manu- 

£  whteh  h  t  lUP  the  Volunte«  movement, 

£rTheffecHve  °k  ^  mterest  and  reared 
very  elective  service  as  an  officer  in  the  1st 

rflTyfrlfleS’  .retiring  a  few  years  ago  with  the 

Srdffist  aftT  „Thefr!“nera£  t00t  ^ 

conv£inn  thehf  HnTe  Cemetery,  a  special  train 
partmente  ^nd  ,llj,m°urners'  the  beads  of  de- 
the  £m  some  fa  h  old  servants  of 

and  fiTy  SSr  ““  betWe“ 


WOODLAND-ROAD  AND  SALTERS’-HILL 
SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Clerk  of 
Works  to  the  Report  sent  in  by  the  Repairs 
Officer  of  the  London  School  Board  in  regard  to 
Woodland-road  and  Salters’-hill  schools.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  we  expressed  the  opinion  a 
fortnight  since  that  the  Clerk  of  Works’  state¬ 
ment  of  his  case  should  have  been  made  public 
“  Reply  to  Mr.  Bradfield’s  Report  on  Salters’ 
hill  and  Woodland-road  Schools,  dated 
November  15,  1889. 

Salters'  -hill  School. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  error  in  judgment 
was  committed  here  in  building  the  gable  end  wall 
so  close  to  the  school  drain,  though  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  four  years  in  appearing.  I 
admit  my  share  in  that  error,  which  any  one  might 
easily  have  fallen  into  who  saw  the  trenches  ODened. 

I  acted  as  I  thought  best  at  the  time,  and",  as  I 
believe,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  architect.  In 
all  respects  the  foundations  were  laid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  drawings  supplied. 

Woodland-road  School. 

This  school,  built  on  heavy  clay,  is  carried  on 
arches,  has  slight  piers  between  large  and  lofty 
windows,  and  rises  to  a  great  height.  After  three 


iaj  u,  greiib  ueigut.  Auer  three 
years  exposure  to  stress  of  weather  and  wear  of 
school-life,  there  is  no  symptom  of  a  settlement 
anywhere,  no  arch  is  crippled,  no  sill  nor  head 
cracked.  This  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed  are  not  of 
an  inferior  kind,  nor  the  workmanship  of  an  inferior 
order. 

Brickwork. — There  was  not  a  single  yard  of  burnt 
ballast  or  “half-burnt  clay”  on  the  ground  until  tho 
play-grounds  were  being  formed,  when  tho  building 
was  nearing  completion.  Nodo,  therefore,  could  have 
been  used  in  the  making  of  mortar.  The  grey 
Dorking  lime  and  Red  Hill  sand  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  supplied  by  Hall,  Potter,  k  Co.,  of 
Croydon.  The  same  sand  was  being  used  at  tho 
same  time  by  the  L.B.S.C.  Railway  Company  in  the 
new  station  at  Gipsy  Hill,  near  by.  Tho  pink  colour 
of  the  mortar  is  due  to  the  debris  from  the  cutting- 
shod  whero  the  gauged  and  moulded  bricks  were 
propared,  and  the  brickbats  from  tho  old  buildings, 
which  were  ground  up  in  the  mortar-pan.  In  a 
long  experience  I  bavo  found  bricks  a  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  in  mortar  whon  well  ground  and  mixed. 
That  the  mortar  in  the  present  instanco  is  crumbly 
when  picked  out  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  is  due,  I 
beliove,  to  the  nature  of  the  sand,  which  lacks 
tho  sharpness  oi  Thames  sand.  I  was  unable  to 
watch  all  tho  mortar  made,  as  I  had  charge  of 
two  other  schools  in  building  at  the  same  time  six 
and  two  mi).. s  off.  With  regard  to  the  hollow 
joints,  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  make  bricklay ora 
properly  fill  the  cross-joints,  unless  you  stand  over 
them.  The  presence  of  hollow  joints,  however 
does  not  prove  that  the  courses  wore  not  flushed 
up  ;  it  does  show  that  they  were  not  grouted,  in 
which  is  a  different  and  effectual  operation  for  fill¬ 
ing  all  interstices.  The  brick-coped  wall  from  the 
joints,  of  which  the  mortar  has  washed  out,  was  an 
oversight  which  1  cannot  oxcuse,  as  the  wall  should 
have  been  built  up  in  cement  in  the  first  instance. 

I  should  have  expected  this  to  appear  in  the  final 
report,  to  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  refer. 

Portland  Stone.  —This  was  supplied  by  Stewards, 
of  Nine  Elms,  who  are  largo  Portland  quarry 
owners.  Some  of  tho  stones  now  show  imperfec¬ 
tions,  which  should  have  prevented  their  being 
used,  as  a  mason  in  working  them  must  have 
become  aware  of  their  condition.  Several  stones 
were  removed  after  setting  in  consequence  of  flaws 
and  those  now  condemned  bore  no  evidence  on  the 
surface  when  dressed  and  set  of  anything  bein°- 
amiss.  Had  there  been,  it  could  not  have  escaped 
?°tice-  J.  not  personally  acquainted  with 
too  Portland  quarries,  aud  cannot  determine 
from  whlch  the  blocks  were  taken, 
l  he  ouuhc  stones  being  homogeneous,  it  is  not  of 
vital  importance  that  they  should  be  sot  in  their 
natural  bed.  Indeed,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  the  natural  bod,  and  long,  narrow 
door  jambs  are  always  set  up  on  end.  I  do  not 
think  any  stones  at  the  entrances  can  have  been  left 
undoweled,  but  it  is  possible  the  jar  of  the  gate  may 
have  cracked  the  dowel  in  one  instance. 

Poofs.—' The  roofs  are  covered  with  best  Broseley 
tiles,  and  were  laid  by  a  Broseley  specialist ;  the 
hrm  supplying  at  once  tiles  and  tiler.  ‘  Hung  with 
only  one  1&  in.  zinc  nail.’  This  expression  is  mis- 
leadiDg.  Tiles  are  not  huDg  by  the  nails  at  all. 

1  lam  tiles  used  to  he  hung  from  two  oak  pegs  driven 
through  two  holes  left  near  the  top  of  the  tile  for 
that  purpose,  upon  narrow  laths  nailed  across 
the  roof  ratters,  and  were  held  in  place  simply 
by  their  own  weight.  The  tiles  are  now  hung 
by  two  mbs  cast  on  the  top,  and  hang  on 
leather  hoarding.  As  an  additional  security 
against  shifting,  the  old  peg-holes  are  turned  to 
account  by  nailing  the  tile  through  them  to  the 
boarding  below,  but  the  feather-boarding  being 
very  thin,  the  frequency  of  the  nails,  tile  after  tile, 
constantly  splits  it,  so  that  I  have  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  use  one  nail  instead  of  two,  and  a  H  in. 
nail  is  amply  long  enough  to  pass  the  feather-board. 


Another  advantage  is  that  there  is  less  disturbance* 
in  case  of  a  tile  wanting  renewal.  Some  people  still 
consider  it  better  not  to  have  any  nails  at  all. 

Lead  and  Pipes. — These  were  supplied  by  Farmi- 
loes._  I  am  certain  that  7  lbs.  lead  was  delivered  on 
the  job,  and  I  do  not  know  where  else  it  can  have 
been  used  than  in  the  gutters.  I  am,  therefore, 
sceptical  as  to  (J  lbs.  being  used.  It  is  possible  in 
tho  schoolkeeper’s  house  the  plumber  may  have  cut 
the  lead  from  the  wrong  sheet,  but  the  circumstance 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  Final  Report,  and  to 
have  been  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  pipes  were  invoiced  at  the  specified  weights. 
When  goods  are  supplied  by  a  firm  of  known  probity 
I  am  content  to  accept  their  invoice  as  a  guarantee 
of  correctness. 

The  zinc  flat  over  infants’  cloak-room  has  sagged, 
and  the  water  does  not  run  wholly  off,  hut  it  does 
Dot  lead  to  any  injurious  result. 

The  depth  of  a  pipe  below  ground  must  be  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  discretion.  Any  depth 
over  a  foot  under  a  tar  paving  is  a  security  against 
frost.  The  11  in.  pipe  from  main  to  stop-cock  box 
is  a  survival  from  tho  days  of  intermittent  supply. 
For  a  constant  supply  the  water  company  allows,  I 
believe,  only  a  in.  connexion.  The  oversight  of 
the  tar-boxes  in  tbo  ground  and  some  of  tho  minor 
items  are  due  to  tho  impossibility  of  being  in  three 
places  at  once. 

Glass. — The  glass  was  supplied  hy.Conolly,  and  in¬ 
voiced  as  26  oz.  Has  it  been  weighed  or  only 
gauged  1 

Ceilings. — The  cracked  ceilings  are,  I  fear,  due  to 
a  too  close  following  of  the  clause  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion,  ‘Each  coat  to  be  strongly  gauged  with  fine 
plaster.’  (This  is  now  omitted. ) 

Schoolkeepers’  house. — The  builder  left  the  air¬ 
bricks  well  above  the  ground  level,  but  the  tar- 
paviors  thought  fit  to  raise  the  level  about  the 
bouse  so  that  one  air-brick  is  rather  low.  The 
absence  of  concrete  over  the  surface  of  tho  site  is,  I 
apprehend,  due  to  there  being  none  specified. 

The  plastering  (here  and  generally)  was  executed 
by  men  of  repute  in  the  trade — Parker  and  Cane. 
Parker  did  this  work.  That  the  setting  coat  is 
giving  way  may  result  partly  from  tho  artificial 
drying  of  the  work  too  rapidly,  which  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  hasten  completion. 

Filial  Report. — This  usually  drastic  document  was 
sent  in  on  May  20,  four  months  after  the  school  was 
opened.  I  received  a  copy,  together  with  one  of  a 
letter  to  the  builders,  which  accompanied  it.  I  have 
no  copy  now,  but  my  memory  serves  me  to  feel  sure 
there  was  nothing  of  a  serious  naturo  to  be  corrected 
under  that  report. 

The  completion  of  this  building  was  followed  by 
copious  rains,  to  which  succeeded  long  and  severe 
frosts,  which  tore  out  the  pointing  of  the  brick¬ 
work  and  split  stonework  to  pieces  all  round  the 
neighbourhood,  rendering  a  great  deal  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  necessary  the  following  spring ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  condition  is  due  to  that  severe 
ti111®-  F.  Warren,  C.W. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tiie  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord 
Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Building  Applications  during  the  Recess. — 
The  Building  Act  Committee’s  report  contained 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

“  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  as  the 
Council  has  resolved  to  adjourn  for  four  weeks 
from  the  17th  inst.,  and  as  there  will  be  many 
applications  made  during  that  period  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts,  it 
is  desirable  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  held  during  the  vacation.  They  accordingly 
recommend — 

‘  That  the  Council  do,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  sac.  28  (2),  delegate  to  the  Build- 
ing  Act  Committee  power  to  hold  one  meeting  during  the 
recess,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  made  to 
the  Council  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  and  Manage- ' 
ment  Acts,  and  at  such  meeting  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  such  applications ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  Committee  thall  only  act’ upon 
such  deoisions  as  shall  be  unanimously  arrived  at  by  the 
members  present,  and  that  all  such  decisions  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
recess.'  ” 

This  was  agreed  to,  but  the  consideration  of 
the  “  corrected  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
builders  and  others  in  making  building  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Council  ”  was  postponed. 

The  Sewage  Sludge  Question.  —  The  Main 
Drainage  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  Your  Committe  have  considered  the  report 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  urging  the  provision  of  two  more 
sludge  vessels,  and  have  also  considered  his 
question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  sludge.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  least  expensive  way  of  disposing  of 
this  residuum.  Your  Committee,  agreeing 
entirely  with  the  Royal  Commissioners’  report 
of  1884,  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  justifiable  • 
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to  discharge  the  sewage  of  the  Metropolis  into 
any  part  of  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  upwards, 
are  of  opinion  that  any  process  of  precipitation 
and  of  separation  of  effluent  and  sludge  must 
necessarily  be  carried  on  where  the  late  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  have  engaged  their  successors  in 
connexion  with  an  outlay  upon  works  of  nearly 
800.000Z.  for  that  purpose.  Your  Committee 
are  convinced  that  the  probable  alternative  will 
be  found  to  be  the  conveyance  of  the  sewage  to 
the  sea  upon  the  Essex  shore  by  some  such  plan 
as  that  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  Act  of 
1865.  But  your  Committee  observe  that  their 
immediate  and  unavoidable  duty  is  to  promote 
the  best  and  most  complete  use  and  employment 
of  the  works  committed  to  their  charge,  which 
are  already  in  a  condition  to  produce  as  much 
sludge  as  four  vessels  can  remove.  They  there¬ 
fore  recommend — 

‘That  tenders  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of  two 
sludge  vessels  upon  the  model  of  the  older  and  less  costly 
ship,  with  certain  modifications  to  be  described  by  the 
Engineer.’ " 

The  consideration  of  this  report  was  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Strand  Improvement. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  their  report, 
said  : — “  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  on  the  1st  and  29th  of 
October  last,  we  have  prepared  a  Bill  to  enable 
the  Council  to  acquire  and  remove  the  south 
side  of  Holyweli-street,  and  also  sufficient  land 
l  and  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary-le- 
|  Strand  Church,  and  a  portion  of  the  enclosure 
I  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  church,  so  as  to  form 
a  practicable  roadway  with  frontage  thereto. 
The  Bill,  as  ordered  by  the  Council  on  Nov.  5, 
i  contains  provision  that  owners  of  property 
i  within  a  certain  area  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  specified  in  the  Bill,  shall  be  required 
to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  proportion  to  the  enhanced  value 
of  their  property  due  to  the  improvement.  It 
also  contains  provision  for  varying  the  principle 
on  which  compensation  should  be  assessed 
for  property  taken,  and  for  enacting  that  no 
compensation  should  be  paid  for  compulsory 
purchase.  The  provision  relating  to  compensa- 
i  tion  for  compulsory  purchase  accords  with  the 
l  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  on  Nov.  5. 

!  We  are  advised,  however,  that  the  retention  of 
i  this  provision,  as  contained  in  the  last  lines  of 
I  clause  12,  will  be  opposed  by  the  authorities  of 
i  the  House  who  are  responsible  for  and  have  the 
i  control  of  private  Bill  legislation,  and  that  they 
i  will  require  their  omission.  We  are  further  ad- 
:  vised  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  words  after 
i  the  Bill  is  deposited  will  be  attended  with  very 
i  considerable  expense,  and  that  any  costs  would 
'  probably  be  allowed  against  the  Council,  which 
:  might  have  been  incurred  by  parties  appearing 
i  on  the  Bill  in  consequence  of  the  general  notice 
i  and  who  might  not  have  full  notice  of  the  with- 
:  drawal  of  the  clause,  and  that,  to  lessen  the 
cost,  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  provision 
:  would  have  to  be  served  on  every  owner,  lessee, 

,  and  occupier  named  in  the  book  of  reference. 

I  Under  the  circumstances,  we  have  no  alternative 
.  but  to  recommend — 

‘That  the  words  at  the  end  of  Clause  12,  “  ‘  Nor  shall 
I  any  additional  allowance  be  made  in  respect  of  com- 
I  pulsory  purchase  of  any  lands  or  premises,’”  be  struck 
I  out  of  the  BiH.”* 

The  Bill  was  taken  clause  by  clause,  and  upon 
clause  12,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  stated  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale  had 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  usage  as  to  be 
practically  equivalent  to  an  unwritten  law,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
risk  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  adhering  to  the 
iwords  printed  in  italics  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  omit  the  words.  The  next  clause  upon 
which  there  was  any  serious  disagreement  was 


*  Clause  12  as  it  stands  in  the  draft  of  the  Bill  reads  as 
follows : — 

1  “12.  In  settling  any  question  of  disputed  purchase- 
imoney  or  compensation  under  this  Act,  the  Arbitrator, 
(Arbitrators,  Umpire,  or  Jury  determining  the  amount  of 
(purchaBe-money  or  compensation  shall  base  the  same  upon 
twhat  in  their  opinion  would  have  been  the  fair  market 
i  value  of  the  lands  or  premises  if  the  improvement  had  not 
ibeen  contemplated,  due  regard  beiDghad  to  the  nature  and 
icondition  of  the  property  and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
buildings  iu  their  then  state,  and  to  the  state  jof  repair 
thereof,  and  all  circumstances  affecting  such  value.  But 
po  sum  of  mouey  shall  be  awarded  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
Improvement,  alteration,  or  building  which  in  the  opinion 
i>f  the  Arbitrator,  Arbitrators,  Umpire,  or  Jury  shall  have 
been  made  or  created  with  a  view  to  obtaining  or  increasing 
.•ompeosation  under  this  Act,  nor  shall  any  additional 
‘illyu  ance  be  made  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  of 
l  my  lands  or  pre  mises.” 


clause  29,  of  which  the  following  are  the  first 
few  paragraphs : — 

“And  whereas  the  improvement  being  effected 
out  of  public  funds  belonging  to  or  charged  upon 
the  ratepayer's  of  the  County  of  London  will  or  may 
increase  in  value  lands  or  property  fronting  on  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  improvement  but  not 
acquired  for  the  purpose  thereof,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  that  provision  should  be  made  under  which 
such  increased  value  should  be  reserved  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  ratepayers  at  whose  expenditure  it 
has  been  produced,  therefore, 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  rent  charge,  to  be  called  the 
Strand  Improvement  Rent  Charge,  which  shall  be 
fixed,  ascertained,  charged,  and  payable  in  manner 
hereinafter  described.  But  the  total  of  the  Strand 
Improvement  Rent.  Charge  shall  not  be  of  any 
amount  which,  when  capitalised  on  such  basis  as  tho 
Standing  Arbitrator  may  deem  reasonable,  would, 
in  his  opinion,  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvement. 

(2)  A  standing  Arbitrator  may  be  from  time  to 
time  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on  the 
application  of  the  Council,  by  her  Majesty’s  Prin¬ 
cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  such  Arbitrator  shall  have  the  powers  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned. 

(3)  The  Council  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  (not  later  than  three  years  after  the  completion 
of  tho  improvement),  cause  to  be  framed  a  pro¬ 
visional  award  describing  the  lands  and  premises 
abutting  on  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  im¬ 
provement  which  in  their  opinion  are,  or  will  be, 
increased  in  value  by,  or  in  consequence  of,  tho 
improvement,  and  shall  in  such  provisional  award 
state — 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  increased  value  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  will  result  to  the  lands 
and  premises  described  in  the  said  award  respec¬ 
tively  : 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  Strand  Improvement  Rent 
Charge  to  be  apportioned  ou  the  lands  and  premises 
respectively  in  respect  of  such  increased  value  ; 

(c)  The  names  of  tho  owners,  lessees,  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  the  lands  and  premises  respectively  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  ; 

(cl)  The  person  or  persons  (whether  entitled  to 
tho  rack-rent  or  in  occupation  of  the  lands  or 
premises)  by  whom  such  rent-charge  shall  be 
payable. 

But  there  shall  not  be  included  in  such  award  (or 
in  any  final  award  made  as  hereinafter  provided) 
any  lands  or  premises  not  situate  within  the  area 
described  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act.” 

The  Bill  then  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  further 
procedure  in  regard  to  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  the  award  by  the  Council,  its  exhi¬ 
bition  and  inspection,  the  lodging  of  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  objections,  the  issue  of  a  final  award, 
area,  and  basis  of  apportionment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rent-charge.  The  area  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  subject  to  this  rent-charge  is  thus 
defined  in  the  schedule  to  the  Bill : — 

“  An  area  hounded  on  the  south  by  the  Victoria  Em¬ 
bankment,  and  on  other  sideB  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
as  follows : — 

Commencing  at  the  northernmost  end  of  Waterloo 
Bridge;  thence  passing  along  Wellington-street  to  its 
junction  with  the  Strand;  thence  to  the  southern  corner 
of  Catherine-street ;  thence  along  Catherin e-street  to  its 
junction  with  White  Hart-street;  thence  along  White 
Hart-street,  Blackmoor-street,  and  Clare-street,  to  the 
easternmost  end  of  Vere-street  ;  thence  westward  along 
Vere-street  to  its  junction  with  Shellield-street ;  thence 
along  Bheffield-street  to  Portsmouth-street ;  thence  along 
Portsmouth-streot  and  Portugal-slreet  to  Serle-street ; 
thence  southward  to  the  southern  end  of  Serle-street ; 
thence  along  the  north-western  and  southern  sides  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  excluding  the  land  on  which  the 
said  Courts  are  built,  to  the  site  of  Temple  Bar;  thence 
along  the  Strand  to  the  northern  end  of  Essex-street ; 
thence  along  Hssex-street  to  the  southern  end  thereof ; 
thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  Temple  property  to 
tho  south-western  corner  thereof,  but  excluding  any  part 
of  tho  Temple;  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point 
where  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London  crosses  the 
Temple  Pier. 

The  area  above  described  includes  all  lands  and  pre¬ 
mises  fronting  or  abutting  on  the  east  side  of  Wellington- 
street  (but  excluding  Somerset  House),  all  lands  and 
remises  fronting  or  abutting  on  _  the  west  side  of 
atherine-street,  the  premises  situate  in  the  angle  formed 
by  tho  junction  of  Brydges-street  and  Exeter-street,  all 
lands  and  premises  fronling  or  abutting  on  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  White  Hart-street,  Blackmoor-street, 
Clare-street,  and  8hellleld-street,  and  the  lands  and  pre¬ 
mises  fronting  or  abutting  on  the  south  side  of  Vere- 
street  for  a  distance  of  60  yards  from  the  junction  of 
Clare-street  with  Vere-street,  all  premises  fronting  or 
abutting  on  the  northern  side  of  Portugal-street  and  on 
the  western  side  of  Serle-street  southward  of  Portugal- 
street,  all  lands  and  premises  fronting  or  abutting  on  the 
Strand  between  the  site  of  Temple  Bar  and  Essex-street, 
all  lauds  and  premises  fronting  or  abutting  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Essex-street  or  lying  between  Esaex-Btreet  on  the 
west  and  Devereux-court  and  the  Temple  on  the  east.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  these 
proposals  in  the  Bill,  both  in  regard  to  the 
principle  involved  and  the  administrative  details. 
To  take  one  of  the  last-named  first,  the  area 
laid  down  by  the  foregoing  schedule  as  con¬ 
tributory  to  the  recoupment  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  was  characterised  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  How  could  Serle-street,  it  was  asked, 
be  considered  as  contiguous  to  the  Strand', 


when  it  had  no  outlet  to  that  thorough¬ 
fare  ?  To  this  objection,  it  waB  replied 
that  the  area  scheduled  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Architect,  the  Valuer,  and 
Mr.  Vigers,  after  actual  survey  and  considera¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  “  better¬ 
ment  ”  involved,  it  was  said  that,  although  it 
was  all  very  well  in  theory,  and  very  easy  to 
lay  down,  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  in 
practice,  although  it  might  be  found  to  work  in 
a  new  country  like  America.  However,  after  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  the  draft  of  the  Bill 
was  agreed  to. 

Subways. — The  Parliamentary  Committee  also- 
submitted  the  draft  of  the  London  Subways- 
and  Overhead  Wires  Bill,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Building  Act. — The  same  Committee  re¬ 
ported  on  the  subject  as  follows : — “  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Council 
on  Nov.  12  for  amending  the  Building  Act  in. 
certain  particulars,  we  have  not  seen  our  way, 
in  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  ‘  tenement 
houses  in  the  occupation  of  the  working  classes,5 
to  draft  clauses  which  would  satisfactorily  carry 
out  in  a  private  Bill  the  Council’s  resolution  as- 
regards  open  spaces  at  rear  of  buildings.  We 
therefore  recommend — 

*  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  to  bring  up  some 
more  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  particular  houses  to- 
which  it  is  intended  the  new  provisions  shall  apply.'  ” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

General  Powers  Bill. — The  same  Committee 
further  reported  as  follows: — “We  have  also 
prepared  and  circulated  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  the  London  County  (General  Powers). 
Bill,  which  includes  the  following  matters : — 
Alteration  of  Barking-road-bridge  and  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  the  acquisition  of  Brockwell  Park, 
Lambeth  ;  representation  of  the  Council  on  the 
Thames  and  Lee  Conservancy  Boards ;  repeal 
and  consolidation  of  bye-laws  for  parks  and  open 
spaces  ;  exemption  of  members  of  the  Council 
from  service  on  juries  ;  provision  of  mortuaries  ; 
penalty  for  trespassing  in  main  sewers;  procedure 
and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Council ;. 
powers  relating  to  buildings,*  water  supply,  and 
markets,  contracts  as  to  payment  in  respect  of 
County  Rate,  and  power  to  defray  expenses  as 
if  incurred  under  18  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  120. 
With  regard  to  markets,  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  on  October  15  appears  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  not  only  a  special  inquiry,  but  authority 
to  the  Council  to  subsequently  introduce  a  Bill,, 
should  the  Council  after  such  inquiry  think  it 
desirable  to  do  so.  On  consideration,  we 
thought  it  better  to  omit  any  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill,  and  to  limit  the  powers 
sought  to  inquiry  only,  as  in  the  case  of  water. 
We  recommend : — 

‘That  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  a  petition  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  London  Council  (Geueral  Bowers) 
Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  be  deposited  with  the  petition, 
pursuant  to  tho  Standing  Orders  of  Barli-ment,  with  such 
verbal  alterations  (if  any)  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
may  consider  desirable.’  ” 

Mr.  Burns's  Charges  against  Messrs.  Brass. — 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torrance,  it  was 
resolved — 

“  That  the  Special  Committee,  to  which  the  Council  on 
November  26  (Mo.  23)  referred  the  matter  of  the  accusa- 
tions  atfecting  the  position  and  standing  of  Messrs.  Brass 
&  Soub,  do  conBiet  of  the  foil  " wing  members,  viz. Mr., 
Antrobus,  Mr.  Beal,  Mr.  Brereton,  Mr.  Debenham,  Mr. 
Bassett  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lawson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Westacott.”' 

After  discussing  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  until  Tuesday  next  at  noon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
“The  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  our  Modern 
Architecture  ”  was  the  title  of  the  first  lecture 
of  the  present  session  in  connexion  with  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Incorporated  Architec¬ 
tural  Society,  delivered  on  Monday  evening  a 
Croft’s -chambers,  Infirmary  -  street,  Leeds,  by 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver,  F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Henry 
Perkin,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the- 
chair.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  in  the  present  day  the  use  of 
distinct  styles  had  become  common  to  a  great 
extent,  but  people  were  beginning  to  find  out 
that  rigid  purity  of  style,  —  Gothic  inside 
and  out  of  a  house,  —  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  rather  a  severe  strain  upon  one’s 
ideas  of  true  comfort  at  home.  Now-a- 
days,  an  architect’s  client  wanted  his 
house  built  in  some  particular  style  or  other, 
and  so  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  the  term 

*  We  give  the  text  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  on  another 
page. 
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“  Qneen  Anne  ”  had  been  murmured  into  his 
oonfiding  ears.  With  regard  to  church  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  our  old  churches  were  those  that 
were  built  in  different  styles.  If  architects 
admired  the  several  styles  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  they  should  be  consistent  and  try  to  carry 
on  the  series  by  unfolding  a  style  of  their  own. 
The  attempt  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  last 
man  was  what  we  now  had  in  our  civil  and 
domestic  architecture ;  not  so  much  to  preserve 
old  forms  as  by  adapting  old  forms  to  new  ways 
and  combining  them.  A  large  amount  of 
original  thought  was  being  devoted  to  the 
f  ulfilment  of  clients’  wishes,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  this  was  being  successfully  done.  As 
to  our  churches,  well,  they  were  excellent  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  previous  styles;  but  it  would  be 
found  that  the  old  architects  did  not  build 
versions  of  older  styles — not  a  bit  of  it !  The 
surest  process  of  checking  the  formation  of  a 
style  was  the  imitation  of  old  ones.  Much  of 
our  modem  work  in  England,  however,  was  true 
to  its  day.  The  seeming  difficulty  lay  in  the 
number  of  old  examples  we  knew  of ;  almost 
any  form  could  be  adapted  to  harmonise  with 
any  building.  Speaking  of  improvements 
possible  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  the 
lecturer  emphasised  the  value  of  concrete,  and 
considered  that  iron  and  concrete  in  combina¬ 
tion  had  a  great  future  before  them.  He 
thought,  in  conclusion,  that  architects  were  in 
a  fair  way  to  settle  down  to  a  style  of  their 
own  if  they  only  chose  to  stick  to  it.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner 
by  means  of  photographs,  sketches,  &c.,  of 
typical  examples  of  architecture ;  and  at  the 
close,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Corson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thorp,  Mr.  Tarver  was  cordially 
thanked. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  School  of  Art  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr. 
F.  Fowler,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  H.  Longden,  who  was  received  with  hearty 
applause,  read  an  interesting  technical  paper 
en  “  Old  English  Ironwork."  Remarking  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  confine  himself  to  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  work  in 
hammered  iron  for  ornamental,  defensive,  and 
domestic  purposes,  he  went  on  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  English  ironwork  from  the 
twelfth  century,  when  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  arc  by  its  use  for  defensive  armour, 
through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the 
smith  gave  way  to  the  locksmith  and  brass- 
worker,  and  the  art  declined.  He  quoted 
from  old  MS.  authorities  as  to  the  prices 
of  iron  and  payment  of  smiths  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  other  important  buildings,  pointing 
out  that  at  Westminster,  a.d.  1293,  the  foreman 
smith  was  a  highly-paid  and  skilled  craftsman. 
During  the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  known 
examples  of  fire-dogs  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
there  was  a  much  greater  refinement  and  im¬ 
provement  at  this  period  in  the  design  of  iron¬ 
work,  which  was  often  tinned  and  gilded. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  the  art  was  revived  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  other  noted  architects.  At  St.  Paul’s, 
Wren  had  a  French  smith,  Tijou.  The  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  gates  and  other  fine  works  of  the 
period  were  instanced.  At  the  close  of 
last  century  the  art  declined,  when  iron 
casting  came  largely  into  fashion,  to  be 
revived  again  in  our  own  day  with  the 
.general  revival  of  the  decorative  arts.  There 
were  now  skilled  smiths  in  England  who, 
under  proper  tuition  and  direction,  were  able  to 
equal,  and  actually  were  equalling,  if  not  ex¬ 
celling,  much  of  the  old  work,  and  producing 
art-work  with  a  distinctive  style  and  character 
of  its  own.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Flockton, 
supported  by  Mr.  Innocent  and  Mr.  C.  Hadfield, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Longden.  In  returning  thanks,  the  lecturer 
suggested  as  a  work  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Society,  especially  its  younger  members,  the 
drawing  of  every  example  (and  there  were 
many)  of  old  metal-work,  wood-work,  &c.,  re¬ 
maining  in  Sheffield.  In  after  years  such  a 
work,  put  together  in  book-form^  would  be  a 
valuable  record  of  local  art,  and  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  public. 


Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  Caucasus. 
An  industrial  exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  Caucasus,  is  now  being  held  at  Tiflis. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  British  Archceological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  4th 
inst.,  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  A.  Fryer  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
Mithraeum  at  Ober,  the  altars  and  other  anti¬ 
quities  from  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum,  Darmstadt.  He  submitted  a  specimen 
of  the  mortar  sent  to  him  to  analyse,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  results:  Sand,  carbonate  of  lime, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  lime,  soluble  silica,  with  a  trace  of 
chlorine,  were  met  with  in  varying  proportions. 
The  mortar,  however,  was  poor  and  friable.  A 
long  and  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  ancient  foundations  covered  up,  or  only 
opened  periodically;  and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  spoke  of  the  effects  of  frost  upon  the 
excavated  remains  at  Silchester,  and  of  the  use  of 
poor  chalk  lime  mortar  in  many  domestic  Roman 
buildings.  The  thanks  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Lincoln  for  the  gratuitous  restoration 
of  the  maces  of  that  city  by  Major  Lambert, 
F.S.A.,  were  acknowledged.  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton 
and  Mr.  Mills  Stevenson  exhibited  rubbings  of 
some  fine  brasses.  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  reported  the  discovery  of  portions  of  an 
ancient  crypt  now  being  excavated  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Chad,  Shrewsbury, 
which  building  fell  down  about  1770.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  on  South 
Creake,  Norfolk,  in  which  the  descent  of  the 
manors  and  the  history  of  the  church  were 
detailed,  together  with  many  curious  items  of 
local  information  and  tradition.  The  second 
paper  .was  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wood,  who,  following  a 
paper  read  at  a  past  session,  described  two 
more  churches  in  Essex  which  have  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  round  towers.  These  were  Lamersh, 
near  Sudbury,  and  Pentlow.  Both  are  of 
Norman,  if  not  of  earlier  date,  and  appear  to 
have  belonged  originally  to  older  churches  than 
the  present  ones. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  —  At  the  meeting  of 
this  Institute  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  the 
Rev.  F.  Spurrell  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  C.  J. 
Spurrell  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  stone 
implements,  lately  brought  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  from  Egypt,  and  read  a  paper  describing 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  col¬ 
lection  was  a  sickle  composed  of  a  wooden 
handle  and  stone  cutting  edge.  Mr.  Spurrell 
considered  that  this  implement  derived  its 
origin  from  the  lower  jaw  of  an  animal.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  ancient  font  in 
Toftrees  Church,  Norfolk,  was  communicated  to 
the  Institute  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bale.  The  village  of 
Toftrees,  as  its  name  indicates,  dates  from 
Saxon  times.  There  are  traces  of  Saxon, — or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  Anglican, — work  in  the 
nave.  The  chief  architectural  features  of  the 
church,  however,  comprise  work  from  transi¬ 
tional  Early  English  to  the  Perpendicular 
styles.  The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
and  western  tower  minus  the  belfry  story.  The 
font  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  work,  richly 
sculptured.  The  bowl  is  square  in  shape,  and 
is  supported  by  five  short  pillars  with  caps  and 
bases,  one  at  each  angle  and  the  fifth  in  the 
centre.  On  each  face  of  the  bowl  is  a  panel 
containing  an  elaborate  design  in  low  relief. 
Mr.  Bale  contended  that  much  of  the  orna¬ 
mentation  showed  traces  of  Anglo-Celtic  work¬ 
manship,  and  pointed  out  how  it  blended 
harmoniously  with  the  recognised  Norman 
details. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  NEWS. 

Dundee.  —  Last  week,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of 
London,  met  the  Electric  Light  Committee  in 
Dundee,  and  gave  a  verbal  statement  as  to  the 
cost  of  lighting  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  com¬ 
pulsory  area  suggested  being  from  Panmure- 
street  on  the  east  to  Tay-street  on  the  west, 
including  High-street,  Reform-street,  Com¬ 
mercial-street,  Bank-street,  Whitehall-street, 
Lind  say-street,  and  Meadow-side,  up  to  Bell- 
street.  The  first  cost  of  an  installation  of  1,000 
incandescent  lamps  in  that  area  was  roughly 
estimated  at  5,500 1.  ;  and  if  it  went  up  as  high 
as  5,000  or  10,000  lamps,  Mr.  Hopkinson  believed 
tbe  light  could  be  produced  almost  as  cheap  as 
gas.  He  promised  to  furnish  a  detailed  report, 
with  the  prices  at  which  an  installation  could 
be  given  for  installations  varying  from  1,000  to 
10,000.  lamps,  including  arc  lamps  for  lighting 
the  principal  streets. 

Torquay.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Torquay 
Local  Board,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Newton, 


deputy  engineer  to  the  Municipal  Electric 
Lighting  Company  (who  with  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Electric  Lighting  Company  are  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Provisional  Orders 
for  supplying  electricity  in  the  district),  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  his  company,  to  support  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Gordon,  chief  electrical 
engineer,  which  dealt  with  the  system,  supply, 
and  price.  As  to  system,  Mr.  Gordon  stated 
that  the  business  of  an  electric  light  company 
in  any  town  was  to  supply  electricity,  which 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  customers 
might  use  in  any  way  they  might  think  fit. 
The  company  was  not  allowed  to  specify  any 
particular  lamp,  but  might  advise  in  a  friendly 
manner  as  to  the  lamp  to  be  used.  It  was 
advantageous  to  use  incandescent  lamps,  which 
might  be  of  any  candle-power  required,  pre¬ 
ferably  of  about  the  same  power  as  the 
gas  -  jets  throughout  all  private  houses,  and, 
in  fact,  for  all  indoor  lighting,  and  to 
use  arc  lamps  for  all  street  and  public  lighting. 
Some  members  of  the  Board  had  probably  seen 
a  very  large  example  of  the  two  systems  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side  in  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at  Paddington  station, 
carried  out  by  him  (Mr.  Gordon)  three  years 
ago,  and  which  had  been  working  without  a 
hitch  ever  since.  For  so  extensive  a  town  as 
Torquay  it  would,  probably,  be  advisable  to 
adopt  what  was  known  a9  the  “alternating- 
current  system,”  but  they  would  use  only  such 
moderate  pressures  as  had  stood  the  test  of  long 
experience,  and  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
quite  safe.  The  cables  which  he  was  laying 
down  in  London  were  covered  with  ordinary 
commercial  insulation,  and  could  be  handled 
with  perfect  impunity  when  carrying  any  such 
current  as  he  proposed  to  put  into  them. 
He  should  adopt  an  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  would  allow  of  regular  and 
continuous  extension  as  the  business  increased, 
— that  was  to  say,  he  should  build  a  somewhat 
large  engine-house,  and  should  put  only  a  few 
machines  into  it  at  first,  leaving  room  for  the 
extension  which  they  confidently  anticipated 
would  be  required  very  shortly.  With  regard 
to  the  price  proposed  to  be  charged  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  they  proposed  for  private  consumers  to 
take  power  to  make  a  maximum  charge  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Is.  per  unit,  but  they  hoped  shortly  to 
be  able  to  lower  this.  Their  power  of  doing  so 
would  depend  on  the  support  afforded  by  the 
townspeople.  This  price  was  about  30  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  gas,  but  it  was  found 
that  even  at  such  a  price  the  annual  bills  of  the 
consumers  seldom  exceeded  their  gas  bills,  as 
the  facilities  for  turning  the  electric  light  on 
and  off  were  so  much  greater  than  gas.  As  to 
the  public  lamps,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
make  a  very  substantial  reduction,  their  prin¬ 
ciple  being  to  do  the  public  lighting  as  near  as 
might  be  at  cost  price  in  consideration  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  private 
lights. — The  matter  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 


AN  ILLEGALITY  IN  LONDON  HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Heaver,  a  builder,  of  St.  John’s- 
road,  Clapham  Junction,  appeared  to  answer  a 
summons  charging  him  with  constructing  a  drain 
to  a  house  in  Rosebery-road,  Fulham,  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  Vestry. 

Mr.  Blanco  White,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry,  said 
(according  to  the  report  in  the  Daily  Chronicle) 
a  pipe  was  passed  under  the  party- wall  connecting 
the  drain  in  the  adjoining  house.  Notice  was  given 
to  the  defendant  that  the  work  would  not  be 
passed  ;  but  instead  of  any  alteration  being  made 
the  drain  was  covered  over,  thereby  constituting  a 
second  offence.  The  Surveyor  had  an  interview 
with  the  defendant,  and  pressed  upon  him  to  put 
the  drain  in  proper  order.  The  defendant  then 
said  if  the  proceedings  were  withdrawn  he  would 
do  the  work,  otherwise  he  would  not.  When  he  ■ 
found  that  he  was  incurring  certain  penalties  the  i 
matter  was  put  right.  He  (Mr.  White)  pressed  the  i 
case  for  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Norrington,  the  Surveyor,  gave  evidence  \ 
bearing  out  Mr.  White’s  statement,  and  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Lankester,  who  appeared  for  defendant,  said  I 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  alterations  were  made  \ 
before  the  issue  of  the  summons. 

Mr.  Curtis-Bennett,  the  magistrate,  looked  at  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Vestry,  and  said  they  i 
represented  the  drainage  of  two  houses  into  one  i 
drain. 

Mr.  Norrington  pointed  out  that  the  junction  of 
the  drains  of  the  two  houses  was  outside  the  ' 
boundary-wall.  Practically  there  was  separate  i 
drainage  to  each  house. 

Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  said  the  regulations  required  i 
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separate  drainage  to  each  house.  What  was  the 
use  of  having  regulations  if  they  were  not  complied 
with  ?  In  the  event  of  a  stoppage  in  the  drain  two 
houses  would  become  blocked. 

Mr.  Norriogton  said  the  blockage  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Vestry. 

Mr.  Curtis-Bennett :  No  matter.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  fever  would  got  into  the  house. 

It  was  deposed  that  the  junction  was  inside  the 
garden. 

Mr.  Lancaster  submitted  that  a  technical  offence 
only  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  Curtis-Bennett,  in  reviewing  the  evidence, 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  wrong 
departure  in  the  works  by  the  junction  being  made 
in  the  precincts  of  the  premises  where  the  Vestry  had 
no  power  of  access.  Ho  said  it  was  most  important 
for  the  well-being  of  this  large  metropolis  that  every 
house  should  have  direct  communication  into  the 
sewer,  and  so  long  as  he  presided  at  that  Court  he 
was  determined  to  have  the  law  carried  out  strictly. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  technical  offence  only  had 
been  committed,  and  fined  the  defendant  10?. ,  as  the 
junction  was  not  made  according  to  the  plans,  but 
he  should  not  allow  costs  for  the  reasons  he  had  in¬ 
dicated. 


“A  MINISTER  OF  FINE  ART.” 

Sir, — It  is  no  doubt  a  popular  notion  at  the 
present  day  with  many  who  can  see  only  one 
side  of  a  question  that  art  can  be  elevated  and 
artists  created  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Your  correspondent,  “C.  F.  M.,”  suggests,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  mischief  he  deplores  at  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  that  there  should  be  a  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts.  He  has  apparently  overlooked 
the  possibility  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  himself 
might  be  the  first  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
that  his  successors  might  be  like  him. 

When  will  it  be  understood  that  the  hope  of 
art  lies  not  in  the  interference  of  the  State  nor 
in  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the  artist,  but 
in  the  enlightenment  of  public  taste  and  the 
awakening  of  public  interest  ? 

Dec.  11.  T.  G.  Jackson. 


TESTING  STONE  FOR  MACADAMISED 
ROADS. 

Sin, — I  have  been  expecting  that  some  surveyors 
would  have  given  us  their  views  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  after  the  interesting  article  in  your  issue  of 
October  19,  re  the  specimens  of  stone  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  rather  difficult  question  to 
decide  what  is  the  best  test  to  adopt  for  road  metal ; 
but,  nevertheless,  a  very  important  one,  when  we 
consider  the  large  amount  of  money  expended 
annually  on  macadamised  roads  in  England.  I 
think  the  test  by  abrasion  is  not  of  much  value, 
which  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  following 
example: — Quartz,  for  instance,  would  be  7  in 
hardness,  whereas  elvan  would  be  about  6  ;  but 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  which  is  tho  best 
matorial  for  road  metalling, — the  quartz  being  hard 
and  brittle,  the  elvan  inferior  in  degree  of  hardness, 
but  far  superior  in  tenacity ;  but  if  we  apply  the 
abrasive  test,  what  is  the  result  ?  Instead  of  tho 
tougher  material  proving  the  best,  it  would  be  quite 
the  reverse. 

I  append  herewith  some  results  obtained  by  a 
process  of  testing  which  originated  with  Mr.  Clark, 
road  surveyor,  Truro.  The  standards  erected  are 
hardness,  tenacity,  and  specific  gravity. 

The  system  adopted  is  as  follows  : — 

A  3  lb.  sample  of  broken  stone, — broken  to  a 
2.j  in.  gauge, — is  pounded  by  a  machine  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  having  a  15  lb.  hammer  with  a 
10  in.  drop,  directly  on  to  tho  material  being 
operated  on,  which  is  placed  on  a  solid  iron  bottom. 
The  pounding  continues  until  the  material  is  re¬ 
duced  sufficiently  small  to  pass  a  J  in.  sieve.  All 
material  that  will  not  stand  200  blows  before  be¬ 
coming  roduced  to  the  maximum  gauge  is  consi¬ 
dered  worthless. 


The  following  are  specimens  of  stone  tested  by 
this  process : — 


Hardness 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Tenacity, 
or  number 
of  blows. 

Quartz . 

.  7 

.  2-560 

..  264 

Elvan  . 

.  65 

.  2-760 

..  740 

Greenstono . 

.  65 

.  2-910 

..  752 

Gneiss  . . 

.  65 

.  3-070 

..  799 

Sandstone  . . . 

.  6 

.  2-693 

..  660 

Limestone  . 

.  4-5 

.  2-680 

..  356 

Granite  (Guernsey) 

.  6 

.  2-787 

..  612 

Basalt  (Clee  Hill)  . 

.  6-5 

.  2-656 

..  724 

Surveyor. 

“  Safe  Deposits.” — We  are  informed  that 
!  Messrs.  Chubb  have  in  hand  at  their  London 
works  what  is  described  as  “  the  strongest  and 
:  most  novel  form  of  safe  deposit,”  for  the  new 
Security  Company’s  premises  in  St.  James’s- 
'street,  S.W.  Messrs.  Chubb  are  also,  we  hear, 
constructing  the  large  safe  deposit  for  the 
'Birmingham  branch  of  the  same  company. 


®Jxe  Student's  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XXIV. 

RURAL  SUPPLY. 

HE  sources  usually  drawn  upon  for  the 
supply  of  villages  and  country  mansion- 
houses,  are  springs  and  small  streams, 
or  wells.  Where  these  fail,  the  rain  collected 
from  roofs  when  properly  treated  is  utilised,  and 
even  where  water  derived  from  the  first- 
mentioned  sources  is  laid  on,  it  is  often 
customary  to  store  rain  from  roofs  of  large 
mansions,  in  addition,  for  use  in  the  garden  or 
for  washing  purposes,  especially  when  the  other 
water  alluded  to  is  rather  hard.  Another 
method,  not  very  frequently  resorted  to,  is  the 
collection  of  rain  by  the  ordinary  drainage 
system  on  a  small  scale,  and  conducting  the 
water  to  tanks  underground. 

In  all  cases  of  rural  supply,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
proposed  to  be  used,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  consumers  themselves  should  look  more 
carefully  to  this  than  they  now  do.  The 
average  country  gentleman  is  not  over-particular 
in  this  respect.  A  local  well-sinker  and  water- 
fitter  produces  and  lays  on  an  abundant  supply 
to  his  house ;  the  water  is  clear  and  tastes 
sweet,  and  everybody  seems  satisfied.  Samples 
of  the  water  are  not  submitted  to  a  competent 
man  for  examination,  and,  in  short,  no  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  respect 
of  the  whole  work,  a  circumstance  of  much 
gratification  to  the  householder  alluded  to,  as 
he  has  saved  himself  all  the  attendant  fees. 
After  a  few  years,  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  the  water  being  apparently  quite  the  same 
as  at  first,  somebody  in  the  house  contracts 
zymotic  disease.  The  doctor,  knowing  how 
frequently  this  is  brought  on  through  drinking 
bad  water,  naturally  ( inter  alia )  suspects 
the  well,  and  advises  that  the  water  should  be 
examined  by  an  expert,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  contaminated  with  sewage.  On  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  that  the  well-sinker,  not  having 
been  under  proper  supervision,  had  constructed 
a  form  of  well  quite  unsuited  to  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  the  site,  or  had  sunk  it  to  a  wrong 
horizon.  Assuming  the  first  is  the  cause  at 
fault,  it  may  be  found  that  he  has  made  a  brick 
well,  after  his  own  fashion,  in  highly  porous 
strata  slightly  water-bearing  throughout,  but 
especially  so  at  the  bottom.  The  cesspool 
belonging  to  the  house,  the  drainage  from 
piggeries,  stables,  ,&c.,  are  made  in  the  same 
porous  formation,  usually  gravel  or  sand,  and 
this  water-bearing  horizon  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
taminated  along  certain  levels,  according  to  the 
precise  lithological  character  of  the  strata. 
Upon  the  first  construction  of  the  well,  the 
cement  (or  whatever  has  been  put  in)  being 
new,  may  succeed  in  keeping  out  this  bad 
water,  but  eventually  it  finds  its  way  through 
some  weak  places  in  the  brickwork,  and  the 
well  forms  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  con¬ 
taminated  water  to  drain  into. 

We  may  quote  another  case  as  an  example  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  in  non-professional  circles, 
even  in  these  days  of  sanitary  reform,  as  to  the 
influence  of  cesspools  over  well  water.  The 
student  will  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  with  which  he  will  have  to 
grapple,  as  it  crops  up  in  many  schemes  of  rural 
supply  ;  and  although  it  is  only  an  elementary 
point,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  commented 
upon.  A  gentleman  finding  the  water  obtained 
from  the  roof  of  his  house  not  altogether  to 
his  liking,  consulted  a  proper  authority  as  to 
another  method  of  supply,  and  was  informed 
that  by  having  a  well  sunk,  and  lined  in  a 
certain  manner,  he  could  obtain  what  he 
wanted  at  a  defined  depth.  On  sub¬ 
mitting  the  scheme  to  contractors,  he  re¬ 
ceived  estimates  for  the  work,  and  found 
that  to  have  it  lined  in  the  manner 
suggested  would  be  more  expensive  than 
in  the  style  recommended  by  a  local 
man,  who  “  knew  more  about  wells  than 
the  London  gentleman  consulted.”  On  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  reason  for  the  special  kind  of 
lining,  the  London  expert  answered  that  “  the 
upper  layers  of  the  proposed  well  would  be 
water-bearing  and  contaminated  from  the  cess¬ 
pool  belonging  to  the  house,  and  the  lining 
would  be  required  to  keep  this  deleterious 
water  from  gaining  access  to  the  well.”  Now 
the  cesspool  was  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
site  of  the  proposed  well,  and  his  client  did  not 
see  how  the  latter  could  possibly  be  contami¬ 


nated  from  this  source,  as  the  distance  between 
was  so  great,  so  he  followed  the  advice  of  the 
local  contractor  and  had  the  well  sunk  accor¬ 
dingly.  The  result  was  that  the  water  has 
since  been  condemned. 

How  many  farmyards  do  we  find  with  wells 
sunk  in  close  proximity  to  permanent  manure- 
heaps?  The  consumer  in  such  cases  fondly 
hopes  that  by  bringing  the  brickwork  of  his 
well  above  the  surface  drainage  level,  he  ex¬ 
cludes  all  obnoxious  matter ;  but  nevertheless 
it  soaks  into  the  shallow  well  underground. 
And  we  may  here  point  out  that  water  may 
be  contaminated  so  slightly  that,  ordinarily,  it 
has  not  much  deleterious  effect  upon  healthy 
persons.  Water  from  a  well  may  be  used  for 
many  years  without  producing  defined  disease  ; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  consumers  may 
be  struck  down.  True,  we  have  properly 
authorised  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out 
and  close  wells  giving  forth  water  of  inferior 
quality  ;  but  for  very  many  obvious  reasons  it 
is  not  possible  to  detect  all  such  bad  sources. 
Wells  in  country  villages  are  frequently  only 
condemned  after  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  hn-a 
been  inquired  into. 

Where  water  is  supplied  to  large  communities, 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  one  who  will  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  mattertohave  the  quality 
of  the  water  examined,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case  with  villages  and  mansion-houses.  In 
these  latter,  the  occupier  himself  ought  alwaya 
to  cause  this  to  be  looked  after,  and  have  an 
independent  report  made  on  it  for  his  own  in¬ 
formation.  Yet, — and  this  is  an  extraordinary 
fact, — the  occupier,  or  proprietor,  is  in  many 
instances  the  last  person  to  have  this  done ; 
indeed,  the  reluctance  often  arises  from  a 
suspicion  that  his  well  may  be  closed  if  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  it  is  too  carefully 
inquired  into.  When  it  is  condemned,  instead 
of  being  heartily  glad  that  a  fruitful  source  of 
disease  ha3  been  detected  in  his  midst,  he 
regards  it  as  a  hardship  that  he  is  compelled  to 
seek  another  supply.  The  condemned  well,  he 
argues,  has  served  his  family  for  years  and, 
“  therefore,"  he  does  not  see  why  it  should  not 
do  so  for  years  to  come. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  well  water  is  not  suitable  for  rural  sup¬ 
plies,  but  this  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  it  is  often  the  best  source  that  can 
possibly  be  drawn  upon,  only  that  much  care 
should  be  exercised  in  devising  methods  of 
obtaining  it.  Due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  disposition  of  the  water-bearing  horizon 
from  which  the  supply  is  to  be  had,  and 
the  character  of  the  surface  deposits.  For 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  clay,  covered  by 
about  20  ft.  of  aquiferous  gravel  and  sand,  the 
clay  holds  up  the  water,  but  the  superficial 
porous  beds  are  impregnated  with  sewage 
matter,  and  it  is  clear  that  good  water  cannot 
be  obtained  from  them.  Underneath  the  thick 
bed  of  clay,  sand  may  be  found,  giving  out 
water  of  the  first  quality.  Now,  in  order  to 
sink  a  well  to  this  last-mentioned  horizon,  that 
portion  of  the  boring  which  passes  through  the 
superficial  gravels  alluded  to,  must  be  lined  with 
iron  cylinders  to  keep  out  the  bad  water.  Wells 
are  frequently  lined  in  this  manner  almost 
throughout  their  entire  depth.  Very  often  the 
source  of  contamination  only  exists  in  the  upper¬ 
most  few  feet  of  the  well.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
looking  for  altogether  different  sources  of  supply 
where  wells  are  condemned,  it  should  first  be. 
ascertained  whether,  by  lining  the  well  properly, 
the  same  source  cannot  still  be  utilised.  It  may 
be  found  more  economical  to  construct  another 
well  on  an  improved  system  in  close  proximity. 

In  cases  where  a  village  or  mansion-house  is. 
supplied  from  a  stream,  the  quality  of  the 
latter  may  be  judged  from  our  earlier  articles- 
on  that  subject.  As  to  rain  collected  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  under  certain 
circumstances  no  other  water  is  available ;  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  should  never  be  used 
as  a  sole  source  of  supply.  It  is  all  very  well  to- 
say  that  it  can  be  filtered  and  made  pure — and 
we  do  not  deny  that  by  a  refined  process  of 
filtration  the  consumer  can  always  be  assured 
that  such  water  is  wholesome — but  we  think  that 
more  palatable  water  and  of  even  quality  and 
quantity  can  be  obtained  from  the  other  sources 
alluded  to.  Some  believe  that,  beyond  being 
dirty,  the  water  from  the  roofs  of  country 
houses  is  otherwise  good — that  it  cannot  be 
organically  polluted,  having  only  fallen  from 
the  clouds  just  prior  to  its  collection.  This, 
however,  is  a  fallacy  ;  any  one  who  inquires  into 
the  matter  will  find  that  the  elements  of  disease 
are  not  unfrequently  introduced  into  roof-water 
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by  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
especially  through  the  agency  of  birds.  It  has 
been  directly  proved  that  the  excrement  of 
diseased  pigeons  has  resulted  in  serious  contami¬ 
nation.  Decaying  animal  matter,  such  as  dead 
sparrows,  &c.,  has  also  been  found  guilty  in 
polluting  roof-water.  No  kinds  of  filtration 
can  altogether  remove  these  noxious  organic 
matters  from  water.  Still,  in  cases  where  this 
class  of  water  must  of  necessity  be  used,  it  can 
be  very  much  improved,  and  the  danger  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  by  having  special  arrangements 
for  separating  the  first  parts  of  a  shower  (always 
the  dirtiest)  and  for  catching  and  collecting 
the  rainfall  and  filtering  it  by  an  iron  process 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  collecting 
tank  should  be  kept  covered  up. 

Mr.  J.  Lucas  refers*  to  a  novel  system  of 
rural  supply,  which  consists  in  collecting  rain¬ 
water  by  means  of  an  artificial  catchment-area 
formed  of  sheet  zinc,  which  is  at  present  in  use 
at  a  little  hamlet  about  two  miles  east  of 
Goring,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  catchment-basin 
is  enclosed  by  a  railing,  and  the  water  runs  into 
a  tank,  out  of  which  the  cottagers  draw  as  from 
an  ordinary  well. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  connexion 
with  rural  supply  is  the  provision  of  water,  under 
pressure,  for  distribution  purposes,  but  especially 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  fire ;  in  this 
latter  respect,  we  think  that  where  the  supply 
entirely  consists  of  collected  roof-water  it  is 
often  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  a  lsrge 
conflagration,  and  this,  perhaps,  constitutes  the 
chief  objection  to  its  use.  No  matter  from  what 
source  the  water  is  derived,  it  should  be  raised 
to  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  height  and  storage 
capacity  to  produce  a  good  head  and  ample 
supply  in  case  of  fire  ;  and  hydrants  should  be 
fixed  in  all  suitable  positions.  Various  machines 
for  raising  water  will  be  considered  in  our  next 
article. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15,920,  Water  Cisterns.  J.  H.  Lightbody. 

The  cisterns,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent, 
are  made  of  a  substance  resembling  papier-mft.ch6, 
light  and  strong,  glazed,  enamelled,  or  painted,  and, 
if  necessary,  strengthened  by  iron  stays.  All  kinds 
of  rain-water  poods,  pipes,  heads,  gutters,  &c.,  can 
be  made  in  the  same  material. 

17,839,  Ventilating  Sash-fastener.  J.  Cole. 

The  fastener,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention, 
is  made  with  a  small  trigger  or  stop  to  prevent  its 
being  opened  from  outside,  and  when  the  window 
is  opened  it  can  be  allowed  to  remain  partly  open 
for  ventilation  without  the  possibility  of  any  one 
entering  the  room  through  the  window.  The  arm 
of  the  fastener,  which  has  a  double  motion,  is  curved 
and  passes  over  a  segmental-shaped  catch,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  slot  or  notch  to  receive  a  small 
trigger  or  stop  attached  to  the  knob.  This  stop  is 
so  hinged  or  pivotted  to  the  arm  that  it  readily 
falls  into  the  notch,  and  thus  prevents  the  arm  from 
being  mo^ed  by  a  blade  passing  through  the  sash. 
The  arm  extends  over  and  grips  the  catch  so 
as  to  tighten  and  firmly  hold  the  sash  in  position. 

1,139,  Water-closet  Apparatus.  T.  Stevens. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  water  is  retained 
in  the  basin  by  means  of  a  plug  or  plunger,  and 
the  plug  being  lifted  by  means  of  a  handle  placed 
at  the  side  of  tho  basin,  or  by  other  means,  the 
space  required  for  the  plug  to  work  in  is  entirely 
covered  and  tilled  up  with  water  when  not  in  use 
thereby  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  foul  air  in  the 
apparatus  at  such  times  as  it  is  not  in  use. 

12,397,  Casement  Opener.  H.  S.  Owens. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  parts,  constituting  a  mechanism 
whereby  casements,  skylights,  &c.,  may  be  opened, 
closed,  or  held  securely.  The  upper  end  of  the 
operating-rod  is  formed  into,  or  attached  to,  a  slide, 
which  travels  in  a  guide  of  special  construction,  and 
the  lower  end  is  controlled  by  a  screw-threaded  nut 
or  suitable  gearing. 

15,523,  Ventilators.  G.  Connell. 

This  invention  is  principally  applicable  to  wall- 
ventilators.  It  consists  of  a  chamber,  having  a 
large  inlet  externally,  and  gradually  tapering  away 
in  an  upward  direction,  so  that  the  outlet  internally 
is  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  external 
inlet. 

15,669,  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Aspbalte.  J. 
Ersley. 

According  to  this  patent,  sand,  tar,  and  resin 
are  mixed  in  suitable  proportions,  and  then  formed 
into  blocks.  It  is  claimed  that  this  artificial  pro¬ 
duct  is  found  to  be  proof  against  all  temperatures, 
as  well  as  against  blows.  It  will  not  yield  under  a 
heavy  pressure  of  load,  and  will  not  crack  under  a 
powerful  blow.  It  is  not  affected  by  hot  water,  and 

*  “  Trans.  Surveyors’  Inst.,”  vol.  xx.  (1888),  p.  202. 


can  be  exposed  to  steam  without  affecting  any 
change  in  its  condition. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  25. — 18,862,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Water-closets. — 
18,866,  M.  Goodwin  and  W.  Dorward,  Flooring. — 
18,883,  G.  Arnold,  Fire-plates. — 18,911,  P.  do  Kris- 
toffovitch.  Artificial  Granite. 

Nov.  26. — 18,951,  W.  Hague,  Kilns.— 19,015,  N. 
Sorensen,  Handles  for  Door  and  other  Latches. 

Nov.  27. — 19,091,  F.  Rendell,  Facilitating  the 
Application  of  Sash-cords  to  Windows. — 19,092, 
W.  A.  Kernian,  Boilers  for  Utilising  the  Waste 
Heat  of  Kilns  or  Ovens  for  burning  Cement,  Lime, 

Nov.  28. — 19,113,  F.  Laurence,  Boss  for  Connect¬ 
ing  Taps  with  Pipes. 

Nov.  30. — 19,246,  .T.  Wilson,  Fireproof  Hearths 
and  Carriers. — 19,258,  W.  Wheatley,  Roof-cover¬ 
ing. — 19,259,  W.  Wheatley,  Hasp  Lock. — 19,260, 
C.  Carmont,  Non-slipping  Tread. — 19,292,  A.  Jones, 
Nails. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,687,  H.  Sanderson  and  0.  Ehlers,  Reversible 
Sliding  Windows. — 16,120,  H.  Lo  Mesurier  and  W. 
Dart,  Fastenings  for  Emergency  Exit-doors,  &c. — 
16,340,  W.  Ayres,  Sash  Weights. — 16,726,  T. 
Rutherford,  Knobs  or  Handles  lor  Doors,  &c. — 
16,784,  W.  Muirhead,  Flushing  Apparatus.— 17,447, 
E.  Christie,  Combined  Door-chain  and  Latch. — 

17.665,  J.  Keighley,  Chimney  Pot  or  Ventilator. — 

17.666,  J.  Ecupson  and  others,  Valves  for  Cisterns. 
— 17,712,  T.  Bradley,  Bench-stops  or  Hooks  for 
Joiner’s  Benches. — 17,758,  H.  Bassett,  Building 
Material,  &c. — 17,985,  J.  Stone,  Tip-wagons  and 
Carts. — 18,041,  A.  Hughes,  Protractor. — 18,042,  J. 
Martin,  Pigments  or  Paints. — 18,069,  B.  Stocks  and 
W.  Illingworth,  Automatic  Bolt  for  Doors,  &c. — 
18,126,  II.  King,  Flush  and  Knob-bolts  for  Doors, 
Ac. — 18,132,  E.  and  E.  Evans,  Sash-fasteners. — ■ 
18,143,  H.  Nettlefold  and  J.  Sheldon,  Screws. — 
18,174,  G.  Diggins,  Fastener  for  Windows,  &c. — 
18,368,  A.  Thurman,  Door  Springs  and  Checks. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

17,817,  R.  Batey,  Chimney-tops. — 685,  T.  Turner, 
Apparatus  for  Turning  Stone,  &c. — 1,268,  W. 
Lorenz,  Circular-saw  Disc  Cutters,  &c. — 1,642,  W. 
Crichton,  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Locking  Window- 
frames. — 1,863,  C.  Hall,  Sliding  Flush-bolt. — 1,694, 
H.  Blake,  Block-paving. — 17,002,  J.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Major  Spring-hinges  for  Doors. — 17,121,  L.  Kennedy, 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  28. — By  Wobsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 


Dover— 1,  New-st.,  f,  r.  £16  p.a .  £170 

7,  8,  and  9,  Albany-place,  f .  695 

31,  Albany-place,  u.t.  81  yra,  g.r.  £1 .  170 

50,  Limekiln-st.,  u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  3s.,  r.  £25...  100 

Dec.  2.— By  T.  Woods. 

Fellham,  near— C.g.r.  of  £9,  with  reversion  in 

76  yrs .  180 

Dec.  3. — By  Driver  &  Co. 

Haymarket— Improved  rent  of  £348.  4s.  p.a.,  u.t. 

11  yrs.,  with  reversion  to  rack  r.  for  5  yrs .  2,800 

City  of  London— 6,  Tower  Dock,  f.,  r.  £50 .  1,170 

Brentford— 109,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  £30  .  020 

By  F.  J.  Bisley. 

Rotherhithe— 303,  Lower-rd.,  u.t,  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  10s.,  r.  £38  .  290 

5,  Portland-pl.,  u.t.  77  yrs.  g.r.  £5.  12s.,  r. 

£28.  12s .  265 

Bermondsey — 137  and  139,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  £10  .  630 

Dec.  4. — By  J.  C.  Cox. 

Walthamstow — 43  to  59  (odd),  Hervey-pk.-rd.,  f., 


By  Norman,  Son,  &  Bowbn. 

Forest  Gate— 72,  Earlhamgrove,  f .  615 

Holloway— 131  and  133,  George’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  £62.  8s. 

P-a.  . .  510 

113,  115,  and  117,  George’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  £79.  6s.  p.a.  565 
Limehonse— 26  and  27,  Ilalley-st.,  and  7  and  8, 

Ebenezer-pl.,  f.,  r.  £72.  16s.  p.a .  -460 


By  D.  J.  Chattbll. 

Peckham — 64,  Anstey-st.,  n.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  r. 

£28.  12s . . . . 

Bowes  Pk.— 95  to  100,  Whittington-rd.,  1'..  o.'r. 
£130 . ; . . . . 


Dec.  6. — By  J.  G.  &  A.  Pbbvost. 
Forest-gate,  Capel-rd. — “  Taniwah  House,”  f. 

£28  p.a.  . 

Bethnal-green— 65,  69,  and  71,  Coventry-st!’” 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9 . 

By  Nbwbon  &  Hardino. 

Essex-rd. — 47,  Oxford-rd.,  n.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 . 

Stoke  Newington— 3,  Brodia-rd.,  u.t,  75  yrs.,  g.r 
**  -.  £31.  4s. 


.t. 


10,  Wilmington-sq.,  u.t,  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r.  £85' 
Highbury  New  Pk.— No.  119,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s . ’ . . 

Islington — 168,  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 
£6.  6s.,  r.  £40  . . . . 


205 

1,400 

420 

420 

440 

210 

325 

455 

805 

310 


By  Walkbb  &  Runtz. 

Crouch  End — F.g.r.  of  £40,  with  reversion  in 


78  yrs . ’ .  940 

F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in  78  yrs .  650 

F.g.r.  of  £105,  with  reversion  in  78  yrs .  2,390 


Hatton-garden— 3,  Charles-st.,  and  2,  Robin  Hood- 

yd.,  f.,  r.  £100 . £1,930 

1,  Robin  Hood-yd.,  f.,  r.  £30  p.a .  520 

Holborn— 11,  Leather-lane,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a .  850 

Finsbury-pk.— 60  to  68  (even)  Fonthill-rd.,  f., 

r  -Plan  n  n  ’  t  onn 


70,  72,  78,  80,  and  82,  Fontliiillrd”' f“’r- ';£160  * 

P-a .  1,765 

t  pper  Holloway — 42  to  60  (even),  Wedmore-st., 

n.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £26.  4s.  .  .  600 

East  Greenwich — 6  and  8,  Chester-st.,  and  8  and 

12,  Braddyl-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £10.  18s .  610 

Now  Cross-rd.— No.  298,  u.t.  lit  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  10s., 

r.  £30 . |  90 

By  B.  Brown. 

Cubitt  Town — The  Poplar  Dry  Dock,  with  Plant 

and  Machinery,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  r.  £349 .  12,000 

By  Broad  &  Wiltshire. 

Regenfc'spk. — 1,  2, and  4,  Barrow-hill-place;  and2, 

Wells-road,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £37 .  830 

Dbc.  6. — By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Edgware-rd. — 44  and  50,  Church-st.,  u.t.  32  yis., 

g.r.  £21,  r.  £120  .  780 

By  C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

Hackney— 5  and  7,  Sylvester-rd.,  and  1  to  4,  Grove- 

buildings,  f„  r.  £257.  12s.  p.a .  2,400 


[ Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  Lg.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  n.t.  for  unexpired  term  •  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  Bt.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.J 


MEETINGS. 

Batubday,  December  14. 

University  College.  London  (Arch ecology) . — Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  British  Museum.  11.30  a.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, — Annual 
General  Meeting  and  Annual  Dinner. 

Monday,  Dbcembeb  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  —  Mr.  David 
MaeGibbon  on  “  The  Architecture  of  Provence.”  8  p.m. 

Tubsday,  December  17. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  upon  Pro¬ 
fessor  Osborne  Reynold’s  paper  on  ‘‘The  Triple-Expansion 
Engines  and  Engine  Trials  at  the  Whitworth  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Owen’B  Oollege,  Manchester.”  8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc  on  “Scottish  Colleaiate  Churches  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries.” 

Architectural  Association. — “  Common  Room  ”  Meet¬ 
ing.  Discussion  on  “The  Position  of  Architects' 
Assistants,” 

Wednesday,  December  18. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  on  “  London 
Sewage."  Professor  Sir  H.  E  Roscoe,  F.R.8.,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair.  8  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  —  Mr.  R. 
Bolton  on  “  Percussive  Rock  -  Drilling  Machinery.” 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Four  papers  will  be  read. 
7  p.m. 


UliscdlancE. 


East  of  Scotland  Engineering1  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bennett,  C.E.,  President,  in  thechair.  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  “  A 
Successful  Purification  Process  for  Sewage  and 
Water,”  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  at  different  times 
adopted  for  these  purposes,  he  described  fully 
the  works  at  Acton,  in  which  the  process  of  the 
International  Purification  Company  is  in  use. 
The  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion. 

The  British  Home  for  Incurables.— The 
Board  of  Management  of  the  British  Home  for 
Incurables,  Clapham,  having  purchased  a  free¬ 
hold  site  at  Norwood,  ask  for  the  sum  of  15.000Z. 
to  erect  the  new  Home  (rendered  necessary  by 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  present  pre¬ 
mises),  which  will,  we  are  promised,  have  every 
modern  improvement  for  the  care  of  the 
patients,  combined  with  strict  economy  as  to 
building. 

Indiarubber  Paving. — The  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  indiarubber  paving 
in  Hanover,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg  are  reported 
to  have  proved  so  successful  that  the  use  of  this 
material  for  street  paving  is  to  be  extended. 
The  indiarubber  is  not  slippery,  and  has  not 
shown  much  sign  of  wear,  and  the  traffic  upon 
it  is  of  course  noiseless. 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Stockholm. — The  jury  appointed  to  decide 
upon  the  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Stockholm,  has  awarded  the  first  pre¬ 
mium,  335Z.,  to  Herr  Valfrid  Karlson,  a  young 
rising  Swedish  architect,  for  the  best  design. 
Four  other  premiums  were  also  awarded,  and 
four  more  designs  purchased. 
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The  English  Iron  Trade  — The  English 
iron  market  i3  not  over  active,  but  there  is 
greater  steadiness,  and  there  are  more  inquiries, 
while  in  some  departments  the  demand  is  as 
well  sustained  as  ever.  The  pig-iron  trade  has 
become  more  settled,  and  it  is  evident  that 
prices  will  not  go  much  lower  for  legitimate 
business,  whatever  vagaries  may  be  induced  by 
the  speculation  in  warrants.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  speculative  fever  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  upset  the  market  has  been  checked. 
Prices  of  Scotch  warrants  have  improved  on 
the  week,  while  there  has  been  a  slight  drop 
in  some  brands  of  Scotch  makers’  iron.  Al¬ 
though  Cleveland  pig-iron  has  lost  2s.  6d.  a 
ton  on  the  week,  making  it  61s.  6d.,  there  is 
no  fear  of  its  going  below  60s.,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  fuel.  Lancashire  and 
midland  brands  of  pig-iron  are  tolerably  firm 
in  price,  but  here  and  there  makers  do  not 
hold  quite  so  stiffly  to  quotations  as  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  price  of  Bessemer  iron  is  very 
firm,  and  in  the  north-west  has  again 
improved  to  the  extent  of  Is.  6d.  a  ton. 
Finished  iron  is  in  fairly  active  demand, 
and  rates  are  firmer.  Staffordshire  makers 
of  bars  have  advanced  their  quotations 
5s.  a  ton,  and  sheet-makers  also  quote  5s.  more. 
Steel  is  still  going  up,  rails,  blooms,  and  plates 
being  again  increased  in  price.  Shipbuilders 
are  still  adding  to  the  bulk  of  their  orders  in 
hand,  and  the  prospects  of  the  trade  are  most 
encouraging.  Engineers  are  also  taking  fresh 
work. — Iron. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — On 
Monday  last  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Association 
was  held  at  the  offices,  5,  Argyll-place,  W.,  the 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Arrangements  were  completed  for  a 
series  of  lectures  during  January  and  February 
next  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  State 
Medicine,  Great  Russell-street.  The  series  will 
include  the  following: — Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd, 
barrister-at-law,  on  “  House  Sanitation  from  a 
Householder’s  Point  of  View,”  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
in  the  chair.  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B  A., 
on  “Household  Warming  and  Ventilation,”  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “The  Sanitary  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Buildings  Bill,”  Lord  Henry  Bruce, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  Association 
being  to  promote  good  sanitary  arrangments  in 
the  houses  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  both 
men  and  women  are  invited  to  these  lectures. 
Discussion  is  invited.  Full  particulars  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hadley. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — In  the  recent  com¬ 
petition  open  to  architects  for  designs  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  accommodation  for  the  passenger 
traffic  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Cheers,  of  Twickenham,  have  proved 
successful,  and  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
obtain  tenders  from  builders  forthwith.  The 
accommodation  to  be  provided  embraces  luggage 
and  ticket-offices  for  the  steam-packet  com¬ 
panies,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  waiting-rooms, 
with  extensive  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c., 
police  and  cabmen’s-shelters,  a  large  public 
l  arcade  60  ft.  by  50  ft.,  large  refreshment- 
1  rooms,  and  twelve  lock-up  shops.  The  whole 
1  will  be  on  the  ground-floor  level,  and  covered 
1  with  a  fiat  roof,  which  will  form  a  spacious 
i  promenade  overlooking  the  landing-pier. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Christiania.— The 
;  programme  of  the  competition  for  the  design 
for  a  new  national  theatre  at  Christiania  has 
l  been  prepared  by  the  Government  architect, 
Herr  Bull.  It  is  to  seat  1,600  persons,  and  will 
i  cost  36.000Z.  There  are  two  premiums  offered 
*  of  140Z.  and  85Z. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G.  . ton 

Teak,  K.I. . load 

I  Sequoia,  U.B . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . . . . 

Him  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada . . . 

Bine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

8t.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...etd.l00 

„  „  4tb  and  3rd . 

Biga  . 

I  Bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . 

„  2nd  . . 

„  white  . 

Swedish  . 


£.  a.  d. 

7  0  0 
12  0  0 

0  2  3 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 
6  10  0 
2  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  10  0 
6  0  0 
0  0  0 

8  10  0 
7  0  0 
7  0  0 

11  0  0 
9  0  0 
6  10  0 
7  10  0 


£.  a.  d. 

7  16  0 
14  0  0 
0  3  0 
4  6  0 
4  15  0 
4  16  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

7  0  0 
3  10  0 
6  6  0 
6  10  0 
6  10  0 
0  0  0 

11  0  0 

8  0  0 
9  0  0 

14  0  0 
10  10  0 
10  0  0 
18  0  0 


TIMBER  ( continued . 

Deals-  White  8ea . . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  2nd . . 

„  ,,  3rd,  Ac . . . 

„  8pruce,  1st  . . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd . 

Hew  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Mahoganyj  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . . . 

Tohasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  „  . 

Box,  Turkey . ton 

Bose,  Rio. . . . 

Bahia  . . . 

8atin,  8t.  Domingo  . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
9  0  0  17  0  0 

18  0  0  20  0  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

8  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

8  0  0  8  10  0 

0  0  0  17  0  0 

0  11  0  0  14  0 

0  8  0  0  10  8 

0  0  0  0  7  9 

0  0  4  0  0  6 

0  0  4  0  0  4| 

0  0  6  0  0  6i 

0  0  6  0  0  61 

0  0  4J  0  0  61 

0  0  6%  0  0  0{ 

0  0  61  0  0  6* 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

16  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  9  0  1  3 

0  0  10  0  1  6 
0  0  4i  0  0  8i 


METAL8. 

Ibow — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton  7  16  0 
,,  „  at  works  in  Wales  ...  7  6  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  8  10  0 


METALS  ( continued ). 
Coppbh — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets.  strong . 

Chili,  oars  . 

Ybllow  Msm . lb. 

Lbad  -Pig,  8panish  . ton 

English,  com.  brands . 

Sheet.  English . 

Tin— Banca  . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . . . 

Australian  . 

English  Ingots . 

Burs  . 

Refined . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Coooanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleino . 

Lubricating,  C.S . . . 

,,  refined  . . . 

Tab— Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel  . . 


20  10 
20  10 
23  10 
25  10 
33  10 
32  10 
22  6 
21  0 
6  10 
7  0 
1  0 
0  16 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


£.  s. 

66  0 
68  0 
67  0 
0  0 
0  0 
14  0 
14  0 
10  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Worcester  Corporation 
Harrogate  Corporation 

Feb.  28th 
Mar.  1st 

New  Baths,  Winter  Gardens,  Ac . 

1502. 1002.  752.  &  50/. 

xii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Dec.  17th 
Dec.  19th 

Cast-iron  Lamp  Posts  aod  Gully  Gratings.. 

Bethnal  Green  Vestry 
St.  George-in-the-East 

Guardians  . 

Toxteth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 

F.  W.  Barratt  . 

£i. 

Extension  of  Road  Sewer . 

jWilson.Son.&Aldwinckle 

Dec.  20th 
Dec.  23rd 

xii. 

Re  building  Premises,  Croydon . . . 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Co.  ... 

ii. 

do. 

Not  stated. 

City  of  Pretoria  Wwks. 

Pritchard  &  Co . 

!!■ 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Dec.  20th 
Dec.  2ist 
do. 

Clerk  of  Works  (Schools  and  Enlargements) 
Do.  (School  and  Furniture  Repairs) 

School  Bd.  for  London 
do. 

3  guineas  weekly  ... 
1502 . 

xvii. 

xvii. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thurtdays."] 


BRISTOL. — For  converting  Tithe  Barn,  at  8hire- 
hampton,  Bristol,  into  a  Working  Men’s  Club,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Millar,  architect,  Shirehampton : — 

E.  T.  Hatherly,  Bristol . £30o  0  0 

Geo.  Humphreys,  Bristol .  280  0  0 

Wm.  Colston,  Bristol  .  249  10  0 

Stride  A  Davis,  Shirehampton .  232  10  0 

H.  A.  Force,  Bristol  .  233  0  0 

John  Perkins.  Bristol .  219  0  0 

Geo.  Heard,  8h!rehampton .  201  10  0 

Hodge  A  Flowers,  Shirehampton  .  201  0  Q 

W.  C.  Pugsley,  Bristol .  198  10  0 

Ford  A  Sons,  Choddsr  .  195  10  0 

K.  Walters,  Bristol  (accepted)  .  195  0  0 


- - —  --  — ■  ^  mu  ui  , iiia  res 

dences,  Edith-road,  Clacton-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  N.  Coopei 
Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect,  99,  Gresham-streot,  E.C.  :— 
Ellis  A  Turner  (accepted) . £7,035  0  0 


ILFRACOMBE.  —  For  rebuilding  premises,  High- 
street,  Ilfracombe.  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  architect, 
Swansea  : — 

A-  Slee  . £1,610  0  0 


KIDDERMINSTER. — For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  premises 
in  the  Bull  Ring,  Kidderminster.  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin 
architect,  Swansea  : — 

Binnian  A  Son . £026  0  0 


DARENTH. — Tenders  received  in  limited  competition 
for  supplying  and  fixing  complete  about  11,000  ft.  super. 
Venetian  blinds  to  specification,  at  Darenth  Adult 
Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  : — 


R.  Lowther,  Lambeth 
C.  Davis,  Castle-street.  W.  .. 

A.  W.  F.  8.  Holt,  Bradford  .. 

F.  Giles,  Kensington  ... 

G.  F.  Janes,  Finsbury  . 

E.  Poole,  Bromley . 

W.  Cooks,  Pcckham  . 

E.  Norerose,  Tnnbridge  Wells  . 

T.  Mellor,  Ashton  .... 

Duncan,  Newton. .  of 

Atkinson,  Westminster .  6| 

Hoskins,  Old-street . 5$ 

J.  T.  Kilburn, Cock-lane  .  6% 

C.  Collyer,  Farringdon-street . f>% 

J.  Williams,  Chelsea . 6% 

J.  C.  Hunt,  Southsea .  6* 

C.  Hocking,  Leicester-square .  5% 

H.  J .  Skelton  A  Co.,  12,  Lime.street .  6| 

D.  Clarke,  Birmingham .  6 

Saudford,  Rockingham-street .  f> 

Openshaw,  Liverpool .  5 

Meredith,  8horeditcti . .  4} 

Janes  A  Son,  Aldersgate-street  . . .  4} 

Lewis,  Peekbam  . 

Hodgkinson,  Birmingham .  44 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Blackheath  (accepted) .  4) 

F.  Smith,  Finsbury .  4% 

Saxby.  New  Cross  .  4 

Applobee,  Walthamstow  .  3 1 

Simpson,  Whitechapel .  3%  ! 


LEIGH  (Lancashire).— For  erecting  shops  at  Leigh 
(Lancashire)  for  Dr.  R.  S.  Hall.  Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwieh, 
architect,  Leigh : — 


Jos.  Hilton,  Leigh  . £3,600 

William  Winard.  Wigan  .  3,530 

John  Preston,  Wigan .  3,500 

Calland  A  Kay,  Leigh .  3*480 

.las.  Hamilton,  Altrincham .  3,451 

Henry  Eyet,  Leigh  . 3,45o 

Alex.  Wigan,  Inco  .  3,440 

Adam  liorrocfeiL  Leigh  .  3,129 

Jos.  Jonnson,  Wigan .  3,390 

John  Kddisou,  Leigh .  3,370 

Jos.  Wright,  Lee  (accepted). .  3,293 


o  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


LLANELLY. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
Stepney  Hotel,  Llanelly.  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  architect, 
Swansea : — 

Brown,  Thomas,  A  Johns . £1,610  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  sundry  works  to  the 
“Flask  Tavern,’’  Flask-walk,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wetenhall.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad- 
Btreet-buildings,  E.C. : — 


Killby  A  Gayford  . £468  0  0 

K.  Annan  .  443  0  0 

Lambic  .  413  0  O 

W.  .1.  Wiltshire  .  395  0  0 

J.  Crane .  399  O  O 

W.  Baker  . 382  0  0 

Potter  A  Sons  . 360  0  0 

Miller . 295  0  0 

Taylor  A  Sons  (accepted) .  287  0  0 
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LONDON.  —  For  erecting  the  Clerkenwell  Public 
Library,  at  the  corner  of  Skinner  and  Whiskin  streets, 
Clerkenwell,  for  the  Commissioners.  Messrs.  Karslake  & 
Mortimer,  architects: — 

With  Red  Albion  With  Terra- 
Concrete.  cotta. 

Titmas  . £7,073  12  0  . £7,57112  0 

Dove  Bros .  7,060  0  0  7,480  0  0 

Bywaters  .  6,634  0  0  7,334  0  0 

Williams  &  Sons .  6,856  0  0  .  7,332  0  0 

Gentry  .  —  .  7,099  0  0 

Wall  "...  .  —  .  6.990  0  0 

Simpson . " .  6.457  8  0  .  6,960  0  0 

Kell  a  way  .  6,053  0  0  6,653  0  0 

McCormick  &  Sons.,  6,141  0  0  .  6,664  0  0* 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. —  For  erecting  house  in  Lordship-lane, 
Dulwich,  f  r  Mr.  F.  Craven  :— 

W.  Dean,  Pockham  . £980  0  0 

C.  J.  Smith,  Streatham .  931  0  0 

J.  H.  .lenkins,  8treatham .  887  0  0 

T.  Watson.  Dulwich  . .  .  860  0  0 

J.  Willmott,  Hitchin .  820  0  0 

Richardson,  City  .  793  0  0 

H.  J.  Williams,  Borough  .  697  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “  Builders’  Arms,” 
Deptford.  Mr.  B.  J.  Capell,  architect : — 

Catmur  . £380  0  0 

Gladding  .  352  0  o 

Little  &  Senegal  .  350  0  0 

L.  Whitehead  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  310  o  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises 


at  Clapbam  Junction,  for  Messrs.  Arding  &  Hobbs. 
Messrs.  ToLey  &  8ons,  architects  : — 

Capel  . £523  0  0 

Jewel,  Wandsworth  .  495  0  0 

Waddmgton  &  Co.,  Sydenham  .  490  0  O 

Hammond,  Battersea .  484  0  0 

Marriage,  Croydon .  449  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  “Lord  High 
Admiral,"  Church-street,  Marylebone.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lew- 
cock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  : — 

G.  Todd  (accepted)  . . . £630  0  0 


LONDON. — For  works  to  No.  60,  Adelaide-road,  for 
Mr.  Dyson  Lacey.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect, 
2,  Broad-street-buildings,  E.C. 

Afd.  Brougham  (accepted)  . £102  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


SOUTHBOROUGH  (Kent).  —  For  additions  to  the 
“  Crooked  Billet"  public-house,  Southborough,  Kent,  for 
Messrs.  T.  Norfolk  &  Sons.  Mr.  Thos.  Dinwiddy, 
architect : — 

I.eng  Deptford  . £9^0  0  0 

Otway,  Cnislebnrst .  720  0  0 

Hall.  New-cross  .  690  0  0 

Holljway.  New-cross  .  632  0  0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham .  679  0  0 

Kennard,  Lewisham  . 695  0  0 


SOUTHBOROUGH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  cottages  at  Southborough,  Kent.  Mr.  Thos.  Din¬ 
widdy,  architect : — 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  . £1,297  0  0 

Hal  ,  New-oross  .  1,100  0  0 

Holloway,  New-cross .  I,ci98  0  0 

Otway,  Cbislehurst .  1,070  0  0 

Leng,  Deptford .  1,050  0  O 

Peel,  Bromley  .  1,050  0  0 

Kennard,  Lewisham  .  1,(  40  0  0 


SWANSEA. — For  rebuilding  the  “  Bird-in-Hand”  Inn, 
Swansea.  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  architect,  Swansea  : — 
Jenkins  Bros,  (accepted)  . £1,645  0  0 


SWANSEA.— For  rebuilding  two  shops  in  College- 
street,  Swansea.  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  architect,  Swansea  :— 
Jno.  Davies  . £814  0  0 


WOOLWICH.— For  palling  down  and  rebuilding 
“  Ordnance  Arms”  Hotel  and  shops  in  Beresfor  J-squaro 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  P.  E.  Brown.  Mr.  II.  H.  Church’ 
architect  :— 

James  Chapman,  Hackney* .  £6,593  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
is.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  T.  (too  vague  a  charge  to  publish).— H.  W.  A  V.— W.  &  Son.— 
J.  J.  (we  must  know  the  amounts).— G.  L.  8.  (received).— S.  B.  B. 
(corrected  in  list  o l  “  Meetings  "). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  todecline  pointing  out  books  andgivingaddresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

ire  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ail  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relatiug  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  nof  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Builder,  London.” 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  lllty  words)  or  under .  4s.  fld. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  mav  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  tid. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue 
before  TU REE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  b 
' '  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  o 


oust  reach  the  Office 
it  those  intended  fo 
WEDNESDAY. 


RPEUT  A  T,  — ■ ALTERATIONS  IN  8TANDINQ  ADVERTI8E- 

MF.NT9  nr  (IPIlRnll  TO  nidrnWTrvnc  . . 


DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “The  Builder"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
'ree  oj  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  aditressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES, ninepence  each. 

--  ■  ’  '  By  post  (carefully  packed), 


H0IARD&  SONS 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prkpaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  J6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  No.  46.  Gather! ns-street,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 
BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 

THE 

BBAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


✓  The  atone  from  these  quarries 
l  ie  known  as  the  “Weather 
5  Bede,”  and  ia  of  a  very 
j  crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
/  donbtedly  one  of  the  moat 
^  durable  atones  in  England. 

(  la  of  the  same  crystalline 
l  nature  as  the  Ohelynch  Stone, 
1  but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
v.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  8trand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


ham  hill  stone. 


The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


craigleith  stone. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 


8r>LE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 

Asplialte. — The  SeysBel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 
SPRAGUE  &  CO., 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  la.  lid.  ,, 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 
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3  The  Proposed  Amendments  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts. 

had  been  generally- 
anticipated  that 
tlie  London  County 
Council  would  at 
an  early  date  pro¬ 
pose  some  changes 
in  the  Acts  regu¬ 
lating  buildings  in 
the  Metropolis. 
They  have  chosen 
a  mode  of  doing 
|  'this  which  appears,  as  we  have  already  noted, 

►  to  he  open  to  some  objection,  as  the  proposed 
U  amendments  appear  in  the  form  of  a  group 
I  of  clauses  in  a  “  General  Powers  Bill,”  * 
ii  and  thus  may  escape  the  attentive  scrutiny 
I  they  ought  to  receive.  The  amendments 

i  sought  to  he  introduced  are  fragmentary  and 
I  disconnected,  and  in  several  cases  are  directed 
I  to  remedy  defects  or  deficiencies  which  have 
(j  been  found  in  the  more  recent  Acts  rather 
1  than  in  the  Act  of  1855. 

This  piecemeal  legislation  is  not  thorough, 
li  and  can  hardly  lead  to  much  durable  benefit, 

1  and  though  it  undoubtedly  may  apply  a 
■  remedy  to  certain  immediate  evils,  there  are 
|i  other  points  towards  which  attention  might 
1  with  equal  advantage  have  been  directed,  and 
«'  which  may,  we  hope,  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

Two  clauses,  singularly  enough  not  con- 
|i  mected  in  position,  refer  to  the  function  of 
:  the  Superintending  Architect  as  the  authority 
i'  for  fixing  lines  of  frontage.  By  one  of  these 
I  (67)  he  is  directed  to  deal  with  corner-plots, 
y  — that  is  to  say,  in  fixing  the  line  of  frontage 
!:  in  a  street  where,  hereafter,  a  corner-house 
will  have  to  be  built,  he  is  to  determine  the 
[  line  of  frontage  to  the  second  street  on  which 
i|  such  house  will  also  abut,  and  the  line  so 
>1  determined  is  to  be  binding  upon  the  persons 
1  who  hereafter  build  in  such  street.  This  will, 
;i  it  is  true,  dispose  of  some  vexed  questions  as 
!;  to  comer-plots,  but  it  will  seriously  increase 
I:  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintending 
I  Architect,  as  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  such 

I  cases  he  will  he  compelled  to  fix  a  line  of 

I I  frontage  without  being  able  to  have  the  advan- 
il  tage  and  assistance  of  having  the  persons 
I!  who  hereafter  may  become  interested  in  the 

ii  property  before  him,  and  hearing  what  they 
il  have  to  say. 

The  other  clause  (No.  61),  which  will  in 
i  some  cases  be  of  essential  service,  will  not 
li  relieve  the  Architect  in  such  a  case  as  the 

1  *  For  the  text,  see  the  Builder  for  Dec.  14,  1SS9,  p.  421. 


above.  This  is  a  clause  requiring  the  Archi¬ 
tect’s  decision  to  he  notified  to  the  Vestry  or 
District  Board  and  the  adjoining  owners,  and 
giving  a  right  of  appeal  within  fourteen  days. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
tribunal  which  is  to  hear  these  appeals,  and 
which  is  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  one  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  one 
by  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Not  only  is 
such  a  tribunal  likely  to  dispose  satisfactorily 
of  any  appeals  that  may  be  raised,  but  we 
hail  its  appointment  as  possibly  a  first  step  in 
a  direction  towards  which  an  improvement  is 
urgently  needed  to  be  directed.  If  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  tribunal  for  frontage  appeals 
should  prove  the  first  step  towards  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  some  Court  or  Court  of  Appeal 
where  all  important  technical  questions,  arising 
under  the  Building  Act,  could  be  heard  and 
reviewed,  it  will  be,  indeed,  an  amendment  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts 
governing  building  in  the  Metropolis,  rise  out 
of  the  uncertainties  and  the  conflicting  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  existing  tribunals  of  the  Police 
Magistrates’  Courts. 

A  useful  power  is  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  the  County  Council  by  Clause  62,  under 
which  it  can  consent  to  the  erection  of  busi¬ 
ness  premises  of  greater  cubic  contents  than 
the  present  limit.  This  alteration,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  has  been  proposed  before,  and 
met  with  determined  opposition  from  the  In¬ 
surance. Companies,  hut  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  manufacturers  and  others  if  the 
proposed  powers  were  given,  supposing  always 
that  they  were  liberally  and  prudently  ad¬ 
ministered. 

Two  clauses,  again  disconnected  in  position, 
refer  to  the  width  of  roads  and  setting  hack  of 
frontages.  In  order,  apparently,  to  correct 
an  oversight  in  the  Act  of  1878,  the  Council 
seeks  to  obtain  under  Clause  63  a  power  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  fix  “the  centre  of  the  road,”  and 
under  Clause  68,  to  inflict  penalties  for  infring¬ 
ing  a  frontage  line  of  20  ft.  in  case  of  a 
carriage-way,  or  10  ft.  in  case  of  a  footway 
from  such  centre  as  was  prescribed  in  the  1878 
Act.  Apparently  the  object  in  re-enacting  tbe 
penalties  may  be  to  get  rid  of  a  process  of 
giving  notice  to  offenders  which,  under  the 
enactment  just  quoted,  has  to  be  gone  through. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  this  provision, 
as  it  stands  in  the  Bill,  would  be  found  quite 
workable ;  and  there  certainly  is  room  for 
more  than  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  arming 


the  County  Council  with  an  arbitrary  power 
of  fixing  what  shall  be  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way.  Surely  the  defects  in  Clauses  4  and  6 
of  the  Act  of  1878,  which  do  not,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  fully  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  that  Act,  might  have  been  care¬ 
fully  amended  without  so  drastic  a  remedy  as 
this. 

Another  clause,  No.  69,  gives  control  to  the 
Council  over  carriage-ways  which  will  not 
directly  communicate  at  both  ends  with  a 
public  carriage-way.  This  appears  substanti¬ 
ally  to  extend  to  carriage-roads  the  provisions 
of  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1882,  which  apply 
to  laying  out  a  road  for  building.  It  may  be 
expected  that  land-owners  will  resist  this 
enactment.  Many  of  them  are  already  much 
hampered  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1882  just  referred  to,  and  this  will  add 
materially  to  their  grievances.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  clause  which  enacts  this  regulation  it  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  he  an  appeal  to  au 
arbitrator  chosen  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Could  this  right  of  appeal  be  with 
advantage  extended  to  decisions  as  to  roads 
laid  out  for  building  it  would  probably  be  of 
more  service  than  when  confined  to  roads  for 
communication  only.  A  man  who  wants  to 
drive  a  road  through  his  estate  that  is  not 
intended  to  create  building  frontages,  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  care  for  an  expensive  and 
tedious  tribunal. 

The  other  provisions  include  one  (No.  60) 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  approval  of  plans 
is  to  be  given ;  one  (No.  65)  prohibiting  the 
turning  of  buildings  erected  for  private  pur¬ 
poses  into  public  buildings  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  consent  of  the  Council ;  and  one 
(No.  66)  enforcing  notice  to  the  authorities 
before  pulling  down,  as  well  as  before  erect¬ 
ing,  any  building  within  30  ft.  of  any  public 
thoroughfare,  and  the  erection  of  a  proper 
hoarding,  platform,  and  handrail.  About 
these  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  ;  but  there 
remains  a  provision  in  Clause  70  of  more 
serious  importance,  one  which  will  strike  a 
blow  at  the  erection  of  houses  in  flats  and 
other  developments  of  building,  and  which 
probably  will  he  fiercely  opposed.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  enact  that  no  building,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  carried  to  a 
greater  height  than  70  ft.  from  the  pavement 
without  the  consent  of  the  County  Council, 
under  a  penalty  of  £100.  The  70  ft.  are  to 
he  computed  up  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
if  there  is  one,  or  the  top  of  the  wall  if 
there  be  no  parapet.  Surely,  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible  to  devise  some  reason- 
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able  rules  as  to  lofty  buildings  without 
making  each  one  of  them  a  special  case  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

So  far  the  various  clauses  state  definitely 
what  it  is  intended  to  do,  but  there  remains 
one  (No.  64)  in  which  the  precedent  of  the 
Act  of  1878  is  followed,  and  the  Board  is 
authorised  to  proceed  by  way  of  by-laws  in 
regulating  certain  questions,  though  we  fail 
to  find  the  clause  which  that  Act  contained 
requiring  the  by-laws,  or  any  variation  of 
them,  to  be  sanctioned  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
before  they  acquire  the  force  of  law,  and  to 
be  notified  by  advertisement  before  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  force  of  law  ;  but,  instead  thereof, 
the  sections  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act  of  1855  which  relate  to  the  making  of 
by-laws  are  incorporated.  These  sections  do 
not  so  fully  safeguard  the  public  against  sur¬ 
prise  or  hasty  enactments.  The  subjects  upon 
which  this  legislation  by  means  of  by-laws 
is  proposed  are  the  materials  used  in  plaster¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  sites  of  buildings  for  3  ft.  round 
the  building,  and  what  they  may  be  filled  up 
with,  and  the  duties  of  District  Surveyors  in 
respect  of  these  matters.  Legislation  by 
means  of  by-laws  is  not  a  desirable  course 
to  pursue,  and  surely  in  so  very  simple  a 
matter  as  this  it  would  not  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult, — would  not  now  be  difficult— to  draught 
a  clause  setting  forth  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  amendments  as  the  Council 
desires  them  to  stand. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  clauses, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  express  our  regret  that 
they  should  be,  one  and  all,  of  the  nature  of 
stop-gaps ;  they  are  eminently  specimens  of 
piecemeal  legislation,  but  in  one  thing — and 
apparently  one  only — they  are  consistent. 
Each  difficulty  is  to  be  referred  to  the  County 
Council.  This  we  also  regret.  There  is  no 
proper  machinery  in  a  large,  overworked  and 
overweighted  public  body  for  giving  the  due 
consideration  to  individual  appeals,  and  the 
true  wisdom  would  have  been  to  make  the 
various  amendments  as  perfect  as  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest,  and  there  to  leave 
them. 

^  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  gave  rise  to  much  that  was  undesirable, 
and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  its  owners 
should  be  seeking  to  extend  instead  of,  if 
possible,  to  contract  it. 

One  other  question  forces  itself  on  our 
notice.  Why  were  these  points  specially 
selected  for  amendment?  We  had  hoped 
that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  render 
the  Building  Act  a  little  more  favourable  to 
architectural  design  as  developed  at  the 
present  day  ;  that  some  more  scientific  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  fire¬ 
proof  staircases  and  passages  might  be  intro¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  favour  fire-resisting  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  some  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  iron  employed  as 
columns,  &c.,  from  the  action  of  fire  and 
water,  might  have  been  made. 

We  fear  the  present  Bill  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  an  instalment  of  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  scheme  of  reform  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  its  provision  of  an  appeal  court  in  certain 
cases,  which  we  heartily  welcome,  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  anything  better  than  a 
hasty  attempt  to  do  something  in  order  to 
redeem  platform  pledges. 

Edwardian  Architecture  —Mr.  B.  Priestley 
Shires,  past  hon.  sec.  of  the  York  Architec- 
rural  Association,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Eawardian 
Period  ”  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the 
large  lecture-hall  connected  with  Batter- street 
Church.  Plymouth.  The  lecturer  spoke  at  length 
on  the  historical  and  literary  references  to  the 
subject,  and  alluded  to  the  arrangement  and 
plan  of  Edwardian  houses  and  castles,  to  the 
furniture,  tapestry,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  time,  windmills,  water-mills,  and  public 
roads  of  the  period.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  sketches. 

Architectural  Exhibition  in  Stock¬ 
holm.— During  next  summer  an  exhibition  of 
architectural  drawings  is  to  be  held  in  Stock- 
holrn,  with  the  view  of  collecting  all  designs  of 
buddings  offered  for  competition  in  Sweden 
during  recent  years. 


ABOUT  SUNDIALS. 
j|T  the  present  day  whatever  interest 
is  felt  in  the  sundial  is  one  of  a 
purely  sentimental  kind.  For 
many  centuries,  no  doubt,  it  was 


a  recognised  practical  way  of  recording  time, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  purely  practical  scien¬ 
tific  instrument  for  that  purpose.  The  modern 
perfecting  of  mechanical  means  of  registering 
the  passage  of  time  has  long  since  removed 
the  dial  from  its  place  of  honour  as  a  clock, 
although  certain  special  applications  of  sun- 
shadows  can  still  be  found  useful,  as  noticed 
and  illustrated  in  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  (Lord 
GrimChorpe’s)  work  on  “Clocks  and  Watches,” 
for  obtaining  true  time  from  the  sun  at 
noon,  for  the  benefit  of  those  “  who 
cannot  or  will  not  undertake  sidereal  obser¬ 
vations.’ 

work  referred  to  are  the  “meridian  dial”  by 
which  a  thin  slit  of  light  is  thrown  on  an 
ascertained  and  marked  spot  on  a  slab,  at 
noon;  and  the  much  more  scientific  instrument 
patented  by  the  late  Mr.  Bloxam,  a  barrister, 
called  the  Dipleidoscope.  This  consists  of  an 
arrangement  of  three  pieces  of  glass,  two  of 
them  mirrors,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  box, 
the  two  mirrors  being  so  arranged  that  a 
double  reflection  of  the  sun  is  seen  at  all 
times  except  at  meridian  noon,  when  the  two 
images  coincide.  The  adjustment  has  to  be 
made  with  a  chronometer  in  the  first  instance. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  stationary 
sextant,  reading  true  always  for  the  per¬ 
manent  position  in  which  it  is  first  adjusted. 

Both  these  however  differ  in  principle  from 
the  sundial  proper  ;  the  latter  obviously  so,  the 
former  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  at  which  the 
upright  bearing  the  slit  is  fixed  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  provided  the  slit  face 
south  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  upright,  but 
might  vary  its  angle  in  the  plane  of  north  and 
south  without  affecting  its  use,  provided  no 
movement  takes  place  after  the  adjustment  is 
once  made.  A  simple  and  scientific  method 
of  making  the  adjustment  is  described  in  Lord 
Grimthorpe's  book  just  referred  to.  The 
essential  difference  in  the  sundial  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  measures  time  by  a  shadow  pass¬ 
ing  over  equal  angles  in  equal  times,  and  that 
to  effect  this  the  gnomon  which  casts  the 
shadow  must  be  fixed  at  a  special  angle 
which,  in  regard  to  the  earth’s  surface,  varies 
with  the  latitude.  The  shadow  of  an  up¬ 
right.  gnomon,  unless  it  were  fixed  on  the 
earths  pole,  would  travel  over  different 
angles  in  equal  times,  at  different  parts  of  the 
day.  To  produce  an  approximation  to  correct¬ 
ness  (for  various  reasons  and  in  various  ways 
it  is  not  more  than  an  approximation)  the 
gnomon  must  always  be  fixed  parallel  to  the 
earth  s  polar  axis.  Theoretically,  indeed,  it 
could  not  be  perfectly  true  in  its  registering 
except  when  in  the  position  of  being  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  polar  axis  itself ;  but  the 
difference  caused  by  the  distance  from  the 
earth’s  axis  is  too  infinitesimal  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  relation  to  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun ;  and  the  gnomon,  when 
fixed  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  in  relation  to  its  function,  as  on  the 


ample  and  very  interesting  evidence  of  the- 
impression  which  the  sundial  has  made  upon 
men’s  imagination.  Apart  from  this  moral 
interest  of  the  subject,  which  is  in  its  nature 
perennial,  there  is  no  doubt  still  an  interest 
attaching  to  the  construction  of  sundials  in 
another  sense,  as  a  means  of  putting  oneself 
practically  en  rapport  with  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  the  earth ;  and  Mr.  W.  llichardson, 
who  has  written  the  appendix  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  dials  to  Mrs.  Gatty’s  book,  observes 
that  “  if  any  youthful  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  construct  a  sundial  it  will  teach 
him  more  astronomy  than  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  can  afford  him.”  But  we  rather 
question  whether  the  writer  has  taken  the 
best  and  clearest  method  of  illustrating  the' 
practical  part  of  the  subject.  One  or  two.- 
The  two  systems  mentioned  in  the  “in°r  r°int9  are  in  (act  inaccurate,  and 
- .  tend  to  make  the  student  mistake  as- 


The  interest  which  the  sundial  has  had  for 
many  minds,  in  many  generations,  is  perhaps 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
though  confessedly  imperfect,  it  is  a  measure 
of  time  carried  on  not  by  any  machinery  of 

wheels  and  springs  or  weights  made  by  human  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  4 

hands,  but  by  the  great  mechanism  of  the  g°°d  d*al  °f  a?d  apparent  difficulty 


solar  system  itself,  a  mechanism  with  which 
no  human  force  can  intermeddle.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  relentless  movement  of  this  silent 
shadow  marking  away  the  hours  that  has  pro¬ 
bably  tended  to  render  mankind  so  disposed  to 
moralise  over  the  sundial,  and  to  decorate  it 
with  a  multiplicity  of  mottoes,  many  of  which 
are  collected  for  us  in  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  beau- 
tiful  volume,  “  The  Book  of  Sundials,”*  and 
the  bulk  of  which,  in  their  weighty  and  even 
solemn  tone  of  thought  and  suggestion,  give 

G:^^°f  Sundials’  colled  ci  by  Mm.  Alfred 
y1  ,ie>v  aTn,d  enlarged  edition,  edi  led  by  H.  K.  F.  Gattv 
and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  an  annpnrliv  nn 


e  With  an  appendi: 

1899*“  ^  W'  Richardson-  Lon-' 


the  con8trnction 
Bell  &  8ons 


cidentals  for  essentials.  In  relation  to  hic- 
diagram  fig.  3,  for  instance,  which  gives 
the  plan  for  the  setting-out  of  a  dial-plate 
on  a  horizontal  square  table,  he  says  “  draw  a 
square  or  rectangle,  and  down  the  centre  draw 
a  perpendicular  line  PS.  On  the  left  of  this 
draw  a  parallel  line  and  make  its  distance 
from  PS  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  gnomon. 
This  double  line  is  called  the  substile,”  that 
is  to  say,  since  the  gnomon  has  a  certain 
thickness,  a  central  blank  must  be  left  under 
it  on  the  dial-plate,  corresponding  to  its  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  setting-out  of  the  hour-lines 
must  be  made  on  each  side  of  this  space.  But 
to  direct  the  student  to  commence  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  centre  line  on  the  plate,  and  then  mark¬ 
ing  off  a  parallel  one  to  the  left  of  it,  is  to 
start  him  with  an  error  which  will  get  the 
“  substile  ”  space  out  of  centre  on  the  plate. 
The  diagram  itself,  we  observe,  is  correctly 
drawn,  but  the  description  of  how  to  set 
about  it  is  wrong  at  the  outset.  He  should 
have  said,  draw  a  central  line,  and  on  each 
side  draw  a  parallel  line,  the  space  between- 
the  two  representing  the  thickness  of  the- 
gnomon  ;  or,  which  would  have  been  still 
better,  the  setting-out  should  have  been  made 
from  a  central  line,  assuming  the  gnomon  to 
have  no  thickness  (as  indeed  the  writer  sug¬ 
gests  in  the  demonstration  of  another  figure) ; 
when  the  setting-out  of  the  hour-lines  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  easy  to  reproduce  it,  substituting 
a  double  line  with  a  space  between  for  the 
central  line — in  other  words,  pushing  the  two 
sides  of  the  dial-plate  asunder  and  inserting 
in  the  centre  a  blank  slip  representing  the 
thickness  of  the  gnomon.  Again,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  demonstration  how  “  to  con¬ 
struct  a  horizontal  sun-dial  for  the  latitude- 
of  54  deg.,”  we  are  told  “  the  gnomon  will  be 
a  right-angled  triangle,  having  one  angle  of 
54  deg.  at  0,  and  placed  on  the  substile 
0  XII.”  This  may  be  only  fa$on  de  parler, 
but  it  leads  the  student  to  think  that  the- 
triangular  shape  of  the  gnomon  is  essential, 
whereas  the  only  essential  part  is  the  side  sub¬ 
tending  the  imaginary  right-angle.  Gnomons- 
constantly  have  been  made  of  a  triangular 
shape,  because  it  is  an  easy  and  simple  way  of 
making  them  strong  and  seating  them  firmly 
in  their  position ;  but  this  shape  is  a  mere 
constructive  matter,  the  only  part  essential- 
to  the  function  of  the  dial  is  the  upper  edge 
at  an  angle  of  54  deg.  (or  whatever  other 
angle  the  latitude  may  require).  And  in 
adopting  the  rather  complicated  methods  of 
demonstration  and  setting -out  apparently 
taken  from  Leyboum,  the  author  has  given- 


to  what  is  really  a  simpler  problem  than  the 
student  would  gather  from  the  pages  of  this 
“  appendix.”  As  Mr.  Richardson  refers  to  the 
definition  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Norman- 
Lockyer's  “  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  nob 
adopt  the  beautifully  simple  and  logical  defi¬ 
nition  there  given  of  the  principle  of  the  sun¬ 
dial,  by  far  the  best  and  clearest  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  fully  realised  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Lockyer's  diagram,  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  192  of  the  “  Elementary 
Lessons,”*  but  he  explains  the  matter 
thus:  Suppose  we  had  a  transparent 
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cylinder  with  an  opaque  axis,  both  axis  and 
cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Let 
us  draw  down  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
parallel  lines  at  equal  distances  of  15  deg.  of 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  place 
a  dial-plate  in  the  cylinder  in  contact  with 
its  sides,  and  let  the  opaque  rod  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  dial-plate  ;  the  sun 
would  cast  the  shadow  of  the  rod  on  the  dial, 
and  whenever  the  end  of  the  shadow  coin¬ 
cided  with  one  of  the  hour-lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  an  hour  would  be 
marked.  The  dial-plate  might  be  put  in  any 
position  in  the  cylinder ;  if  at  right-angles 
with  the  axis  it  would  be  a  circle,  if  other¬ 
wise,  an  ellipse,  but  the  hours  would  be 
marked  just  the  same.  Now  that  is  what  all 
the  sundials  in  the  world  are,*  in  whatever 
position  and  in  whatever  latitude  ;  they  are 
dial-plates  strung  on  to  an  imaginary  rod 
which  is  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  and 
of  which  the  gnomon  of  each  is  the  portion 
of  the  rod  there  visible.  If  the  editors  of 
the  present  edition  of  the  work  had  realised 
this  they  would  hardly  have  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  they  have  made  (page  317)  in  regard 
to  the  dial  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Deep¬ 
ing  Church,  that  the  gnomon  “instead  of 
being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
placed  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  on 
account  of  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  dial.” 
We  have  not  seen  the  dial  in  question,  but 
we  presume  what  is  meant  is  that  the  gnomon 
inclines  upward  instead  of  downward  ;  but  it 
is  still  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  As 
Leybourn  says,  when  you  have  set  out  the 
dial  for  a  vertical  face  looking  due  south,  you 
have  set  out  two  dials,  “  for  the  north  dial  is 
but  the  back  side  of  the  south.”  Suppose, 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  A  represents  the 
angle  of  the  gnomon  for  a  vertical  dial-plate 
facing  south,  for  a  given  north  latitude.  If 
we  erect  another  dial  back  to  back  with  it  on 


the  north  side  of  the  wall  (B),  the  angle  for 
that  gnomon  will  be  the  line  of  the  south  dial 
gnomon  carried  through  the  wall,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line.  And  if  we  produce  this 
line  further  we  can  show  it  at  C  as  the  gnomon 
for  a  horizontal  dial-plate  for  the  same  latitude, 
a  pedestal  dial.  All  the  three  gnomons  are 
only  visible  parts  of  an  imaginary  continuous 
line  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis.  If  we  imagine 
it  changed  to  a  similar  degreeof  south  latitude, 
the  position  of  all  the  gnomons  will  be  reversed ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  appear  to  be  so  in 
relation  to  the  earth’s  surface.  At  the 
equator  the  gnomons  would  all  be  horizontal, 
or  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  sundial  is  really 
the  very  simple  one  of  getting  a  rod  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  disk,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided 
off  into  hours  (i.e.,  spaces  of  15  deg.)  by 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  then  pro¬ 
jecting  those  divisions  on  to  whatever  other 
plane  is  required  by  the  circumstances. 

If  there  is  some  scientific  interest  in  the 
construction  of  the  sundial,  there  is  certainly 

All,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  constructed  with  aplane 
superficies  for  the  dial-plate.  There  are  exceptional 
forms,  such  as  the  concave  hemisphere  on  which  the 
shadow  of  the  rim  is  thrown,  which  do  not  come  into  the 
same  category. 


much' about  it  also  to  interest  the  artist  and 
the  architect.  The  many  old  sundials  still 
remaining  are  always  welcome  objects  both 
from  their  often  picturesque  forms  and  from 
the  memories  and  associations  that  cluster 
around  them  of  days  when  time  was  not 
money,  as  it  is  now  said  to  be,  and  when  these 
less  accurate  methods  of  measuring  it  were 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  life.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  not  letting 
the  sundial  die  out.  It  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  giving  an  added  interest  to  some 
point  in  a  building  which  might  otherwise  be 
left  blank,  or  for  making  a  pleasing  decorative 
centre  in  a  garden.  The  various  methods  of 
treating  it  architecturally  have  been  by  no 
means  exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  room  for  new  invention  and  fancy 
in  the  designing  of  sundials,  and  the  subject 
and  its  associations  are  certainly  suggestive 
enough. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak 
of  the  mottoes  which  form  the  main  subject 
of  the  book  which  chiefly  suggested  these 
remarks.  These  are  738  in  number,  with 
twenty-one  more  added  as  “  addenda,”  the 
place  from  which  the  motto  is  taken  being  in 
all  cases  given.  To  go  at  all  in  detail  into 
these  would  lead  us  perhaps  a  little'  too  far 
afield.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  upon 
the  wonderful  amount  of  moral  and  poetic 
suggestion  to  be  found  in  the  mottoes  thus 
collected.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are 
among  the  commonplace  moralities  about  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  ;  but 
many  are  really  striking  and  powerful,  and 
none  the  less  so  when  expressed  in  Latin,  that 
terse  yet  refined  language  which  seems 
made  for  inscriptions  and  proverbs  of 
grave  import.  The  beautiful  one  “  floras 
non  numero  nisi  serenas  ”  occurs  in 
several  _  varying  forms ;  it  is  one  of  the 
expressions  of  a  feeling  which  the  sundial 
seems  to  have  awakened  in  many  minds,  as  to 
the  significance  and  value  of  light,  moral  and 
material.  “  Sol  me,  vos  umbra  ”  (“  the  sun 
guides  me,  the  shadow  you  ”)  is  a  reflection 
of  a  different  cast  but  with  a  similar  origin. 
“  Now  or  never  ”  and  “  Now  is  yesterday’s  to¬ 
morrow  ”  are  among  the  examples  of  sturdy 
moralising  in  the  mother  tongue  ;  of  which  a 
still  more  forcible  instance  perhaps  is  that 
from  Leventhorpe  Ilall,  —  “  Time  can  do 
much.”  These,  however,  are  only  a  few 
examples  out  of  a  great  number  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  equally  characteristic  and  suggestive. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  volume  contain¬ 
ing  them  is  produced  in  admirable  form,  and 
that  both  for  its  matter  and  its  manner  it  is  a 
book  that  should  be  welcome  to  all  those  (to 
vary  Milton  a  little)  “  who  in  trim  volumes 
find  their  pleasure.” 


NOTES. 


HE  London  sewage  problem  has  been 
prominently  brought  forward  this 
week, — firstly  at  the  meeting  of 
the  County  Council  on  Tuesday, 
and  secondly  by  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  in 
his  paper  at  the  .Society  of  Arts  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  As  will  be  seen  by  our  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council,  a 
proposal  to  build  two  more  sludge  ships 
was  rejected,  evidently  owing  to  the  lack 
of  faith  which  prevails  in  the  Council  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  costly  and  complicated 
precipitation  works  which  have  just  been 
completed  at  the  Barking  outfall  and  are  still 
in  progress  at  Crossness.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  described  the  progress  of  these  pre¬ 
cipitation  works,  which  will  cost  about  a 
million  sterling  before  they  are  completed, 
and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  express  the 
opinion  that  they  are  destined  to  fail  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  object  aimed  at, — an  opinion  shared 
by  many  eminent  engineers  and  chemists. 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  likens  the  works 
“  to  an  entire  herd  of  white  elephants  ”  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  the  London  County  Council,  and 
he  declares  boldly  that  “these  abortive 
works  ”  “  must  and  will  be  abolished.”  For 


his  own  proposals  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  portion  of  the  paper  which  we 
print.  His  views  coincide  with  those 
of  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
of  the  County  Council.  That  body  has  de¬ 
cided  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  incurring  additional  outlay  for 
sludge  ships,  and  to  make  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  removal  of  the  sludge.  The 
Main  Drainage  Committee  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  secure  the  services  of  “  an  eminent 
civil  engineer”  to  be  associated  with  the 
Engineer  of  the  Council  in  the  inquiry. 


rpHE  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
A  pany  completed  their  case  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  last  week,  after  fifteen  days 
sitting,  the  next  step  being  the  opening  of 
the  case  of  the  Associated  Companies  by  Sir 
Ilenry  James.  The  increasing  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  inquiry  brought  forth  a  proposition 
from  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  whereby  the 
Court  would  take  the  cases  of  traders  wishing 
to  effect  changes  in  the  classification,  and  the 
railway  companies  who  defend  the  present 
position,  in  a  manner  that  would  prevent  any 
great  waste  of  time  and  money.  His  lord- 
ship  suggested  that  it  should  be  done  by 
taking  so  many  sets  of  articles  a  day,  and 
only  summoning  those  to  attend  who  are 
interested  in  such  particular  articles.  All 
those  affected  would  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  present,  while  others  would 
be  relieved  from  unnecessary  attendance. 
The  chief  Goods  Manager  of  the  North- 
Western,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
opposing  exceptional  rates  for  10-ton  trucks, 
made  a  rather  noticeable  statement.  He  said 
that  the  cost  of  working  a  full  train  was  very 
much  the  same,  whatever  the  load  in  each 
truck  was.  This  appears  to  contradict  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  our 
railway  officials  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
are  handicapped  in  comparison  with  other 
countries  in  this  very  matter  of  full-truck 
loads.  Mr.  Harrison  should  have  been  asked 
for  a  definition  of  a  “  full  train.”  Mr.  Henry 
Lambert,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Grierson 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  was  the  first  witness  examined  this 
week  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Companies. 


TX|7E  understand  that  an  attempt  is  at  last 
;  T  to  be  made  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of 
Glasgow,  which  still  finds  its  way  by  a  score 
or  more  of  different  conduits  into  the 
Clyde,  modified  not  in  the  slightest  from  its 
maximum  filthiness  any  more  than  it  ever 
has  been,  although  the  subject  has  been 
talked  of  more  or  less  earnestly  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century..  The  building  of 
the  Glasgow  Central  Railway  and  the 
Bridgeton  extension  of  the  North  British 
city  system  (both  underground  in  character), 
are  about  to  necessitate  a  wholesale  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  main  sewerage  lines  of  the 
eastern  quarter,  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  invading  railway  companies, 
and,  instead  of  several  outfalls  into  the  river, 
with  only  one  place  of  discharge,  at  a  point 
rather  above  the  city  boundaries.  This  will 
affect  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
Glasgow,  and,  as  the  waste  ground  surround¬ 
ing  the  proposed  outfall  is  already  public 
property,  it  is  the  design  (avowedly  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  experiment  which  in  any 
case  cannot  run  to  a  very  important  outlay) 
to  employ  this  now  unutilised  riverside  patch 
for  the  systematic  cleansing  of  the  effluent 
sewage  liquid  in  tanks  and  otherwise  before 
permitting  it  to  escape  into  the  river. 
Systems  and  methods  of  purification,  as  yet, 
are  only  in  the  stage  of  discussion  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  Town 
Council  in  whose  hands  the  operations  rest ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  chemicals  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do  ; 
as  also  filtration  and  sedimentary  action,  to 
an  extent  sufficient  for  deductions  as  to  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness.  The  population  of  East 
Glasgow  whose  drainage  is  thus  to  be  experi¬ 
mented  on  will  amount  probably  to  rather 
oyer  200,000,  but  the  precise  boundaries  have 
still  to  be  marked  out. 
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THE  strike  of  the  gas-stokers  at  Manchester 
and  Salford  scarcely  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  London  which  it  deserved.  In  many 
ways  it  was  an  event  of  much  more  than  mere 
local  importance.  It  differed  essentially  from 
ordinary  trade  disputes,  since  it  was  a  struggle 
not  between  capital  and  labour,  hut  between 
labour  and  representative  local  government. 
It  was  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  labour 
to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  of  capital, 
hut  to  make  the  public  and  the  local  com¬ 
munity  pay  more  than  the  current  and  neces¬ 
sary  rate  of  wages  to  a  particular  class  of 
workers.  There  are  few  who  do  not  sympathise 
more  or  less  with  the  efforts  of  working  men 
to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist,  but  no  one  can  sympathise  with 
an  attempt  such  as  was  made  at  Manchester. 
In  many  respects  it  was  an  attempt  to  set  up 
the  principle  which  underlies  Protection — 
namely,  that  one  particular  class  should  be 
benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Light  is  a  prime  necessity.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  that 
it  should  be  supplied  as  cheaply  and  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  a  locality  which  manages 
its  own  lighting  to  put  as  small  a  burden  on 
the  ratepayers  as  possible.  The  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  were  therefore  bound  to  resist  the  gas 
stokers;  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty  if  they  had  done  otherwise.  But  it 
showed  a  lamentable  want  of  sagacity  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  that  they  failed 
to  recognise  the  vast  difference  between  a 
struggle  with  a  number  of  capitalists  and 
with  a  representative  local  body.  They  fell 
into  the  error  of  trying  to  benefit  one  class  of 
workers  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  a  principle  which  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  abolished  received  its  death-blow 
in  this  country.  Not  only  was  it  an  attempt 
to  resuscitate  this  principle,  it  was  also 
flavoured  strongly  with  Socialism,  because  it 
was  advanced  that  the  public  should  share 
their  money  with  the  gas-stokers,  not  because 
the  latter  did  more  work  or  because  the 
general  rate  of  wages  had  risen,  but  because 
the  gas-stokers  had  not  as  high  wages  as 
they  wished.  That  the  attempt  failed  is 
fortunate.  If  it  had  succeeded  it  would 
certainly  have  been  followed  by  others,  and 
thus  the  general  community  would  have 
suffered  from  a  general  increase  of  the  rates. 


THE  new  volume  (vol.  v.,  new  series)  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  fully  keeps  up  the  high  standard 
of  interest,  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  illus¬ 
trations,  which  has  distinguished  the  “  New 
Series  ”  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  Belcher’s 
paper  on  “  Musical  Requirements  in  Church 
Planning  ”  gains  new  value  by  some  admir¬ 
able  illustrations  of  existing  church  organs 
and  plans  and  sketches  of  his  own  proposed 
arrangements.  Professor  Aitchisons  paper 
on  the  “  Roman  Therm, e,”  with  the  plans 
accompanying  it,  is  a  contribution  of  per¬ 
manent  value  to  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
archaeological  and  architectural  interest.  The 
paper  is  further  illustrated  by  a  phototype  of 
the  late  Professor  Cockerell’s  view  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Tepidarium  of  Caracallas 
Thermae ;  the  same  drawing  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  publishing,  to  a  rather  larger 
scale,  in  the  Builder  for  March  23  last. 
Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington’s  prize  essay  on 
“  Five  Famous  Homes,”  with  a  number 
of  illustrations,  is  also  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  resume  of  a  great  subject. 
Some  of  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul’s  sketches 
during  his  Pugin  Studentship  tour  in 
Hampshire  and  Somersetshire  make  a  very 
pleasing  addition  to  the  volume.  But  a 
feature  of  special  importance  is  the  re-publi¬ 
cation  of  some  of  Street’s  early  contributions 
to  the  Institute  meetings,  which  have  been 
long,  out  of  print,  and  are  now  reprinted  with 
facsimile  reproductions  of  various  sketches  by 
the  same  hand.  The  subjects  of  these 
reprinted  papers  are  “Some  Churches  in 
Le-Puy-en-Yelay  and  Auvergne  ” ;  “  The 
Church  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,  Corn¬ 
wall  ”j  “English  Woodwork  in  the  Thir¬ 


teenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  ” ;  and 
“  Some  of  the  Differences  of  Style  in  (did 
Buildings.” 


IN  I) Architecture  for  Dec.  1-1  is  a  long  illus¬ 
trated  article  by  M.  L.  C.  Boileau  fils  on 
“  le  Rationalisme  Gothique  et  la  Raison 
Classique,”  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  logical  form  of  treatment  of  the  capital 
or  impost  in  relation  to  the  arch  or  vault 
lines  springing  from  it.  The  conclusion  M. 
Boileau  comes  to  is  a  sufficiently  surprising 
one,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Fergusson  and  other  modern  English 
writers  on  the  Roman  treatment  of  the  im¬ 
post.  That  the  springing  of  the  vault  should 
oversail  the  width  of  the  column  he  admits  as 
an  architectural  necessity;  the  Mediaeval  archi¬ 
tects  however,  he  thinks,  made  the  double  mis¬ 
take  of  overdoing  this  and  of  placing  between 
the  shaft  of  the  column  and  the  springing  of 
the  vault  only  a  weak-looking  carved  capital 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  corbel.  If  the  capital  were 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the 
requisite  appearance  of  strength  and  weight 
for  the  springing  of  the  vault,  it  must  become 
in  itself  heavy  and  clumsy.  Now,  says  the 
French  critic,  Classic  architecture  solves  the 
problem  exactly,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  first 
place,  it  reduces  the  over-sailing  of  the  arch- 
springing  to  the  square  described  about  the  ex¬ 
terior  circle  of  the  plan  of  the  column,  so  as  to 
have  no  over-sailing  effect  except  in  an  angle 
view,  and  by  inserting  beneath  the  arch  a 
square  mass  of  entablature,  it  forms  “  the 
most  logical  transition  that  can  be  imagined 
between  the  column  and  the  arch-springing.” 
By  this  means,  we  are  told,  we  can  unite  “  la 
fermete  de  l’abaque  a  l’(5l<5gance  de  la  corbeille 
fleurie”;  and  he  adds,  “  il  est  impossible 
d’imaginer  une  solution  plus  correcte  ”  (!) 
All  which  seems  to  prove  that  in  architecture, 
as  in  other  spheres  of  human  action,  there  are 
no  favourite  sins  for  which  a  hardened  con¬ 
science  will  not  invent  a  justification. 


THE  case  of  Myers  v.  Catterson,  of  which 
a  report  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  adds  to  the  mass  of  light  and  air 
law.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  all 
the  facts  which  were  brought  out  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  litigation  was  raised  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  what  extent  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  could  obstruct  the  light  of  an  adjoining 
house,  which  had  been  built  on  surplus  land 
sold  by  the  company.  Shortly  stated,  the 
rights  of  the  grantees  are  the  same  against 
a  railway  company  as  against  any  other 
grantor,  with  this  limitation  :  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  interfere  with  the  light  so  far  as 
such  interference  is  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  working  of  their  railway. 
In  the  case  before  the  Court,  openings  in 
railway  arches,  through  which  the  light 
passed,  were  blocked  up  with  hoardings. 
These  the  Court  held  were  not  necessary  for 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  railway, 
and  the  plaintiff  therefore  had  a  right  to  have 
them  removed.  A  railway  company  would, 
however,  clearly  be  wise  to  contract  ex¬ 
pressly,  when  surplus  land  is  sold,  against 
any  implied  grant  of  light.  Railway  arches, 
for  example,  are  of  pecuniary  value,  and  a 
railway  may  lose  a  source  of  profit  if  they 
cannot  be  closed  and  used  as  buildings. 


TN  the  Times  of  Thursday  Mr.  Yian,  the 
Secretary  to  the  French  Asphalte  Com¬ 
pany,  makes  a  rejoinder  to  the  protest  entered 
by  the  Horse  Accident  Prevention  Society, 
through  a  deputation  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  against  the  dangers  of  asphalte  pave¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Vian  contends  that  the  slipperi¬ 
ness  complained  of  in  asphalte  pavement  is 
due  to  its  not  being  properly  cleansed,  and 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  dirt  and  not  with 
the  asphalte.  There  is  unquestionably  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  truth  in  this  plea,  but  at  the 
best  we  fear  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
asphalte,  even  when  wet  with  fresh  rain  only, 
and  before  mud  has  formed,  is  not  a  slippery 
and  risky  pavement  for  horses.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  ^  ian  that  it  has  important 


sanitary  advantages  over  wood  pavement,  and 
on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
the  best  town  pavement  yet  used  in  England, 
taking  them  all  round  ;  but  the  distress  it  often 
occasions  to  horses  is  a  real  evil,  and  one  not 
to  be  entirely  got  over,  we  fear,  by  any  amount 
of  cleansing.  In  connexion  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  noted 
in  a  paragraph  in  this  journal  last  week,  that 
india-rubber  paving  is  said  to  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  as  an  experiment  in  Berlin  and  one 
or  two  cities ;  that  it  is  noiseless  and  not 
slippery.  We  have  as  yet  no  technical  details 
in  regard  to  it,  but  it  may  be  worth  further 
inquiry. 

WE  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  a  paper 
upon  “  Earth  and  Masonry  Dams,-’  re¬ 
cently  read  before  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  by  Mr.  George  Farren,  Assoc.  Mem. 
Inst.  C.E.,  in  which  the  author  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  Vyrnwy  masonry  dam,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Vyrnwy 
section  is  safer  than  either  Rankine’s 
section  or  the  more  modern  Quaker  Bridge 
dam.  He  calls  attention  to  the  precautions 
taken  to  secure  cement  strong  enough  to 
resist  crushing,  all  the  cement  used  in 
this  wall  or  dam  having  been  exposed  to 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  a  room  for  ten 
to  fourteen  days  in  thin  layers  prior  to  use. 
An  apron  also  is  constructed  at  the  toe  of  the 
dam  to  protect  the  foundation  by  receiving 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Vyrnwy  lake  as 
they  fall  over  the  central  portion  of  the  dam, 
which  acts  as  a  weir  for  the  bywash  of  the 
reservoir.  Lake  Vyrnwy  is  deep  enough  to 
keep  the  water  cool,  and  is  so  situated  that 
the  water  is  kept  constantly  susceptible  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  by  the  action  of  prevailing 
winds  maintaining  the  surface  in  motion. 
The  Vyrnwy  dam,  the  author  states,  has 
enormous  strength,  the  factor  of  safety  being 
5t\j,  instead  of  2|  to  3R  Modern  American 
practice  favours  straight  dams,  while  modern 
French  dams  are  built  on  a  curve  verti¬ 
cally,  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure  upon 
the  inner  and  outer  footings.  The  author 
instances  the  Furens,  the  Roanne,  and 
the  St.  Chamond  dams  as  examples  of 
high  dams,  and  gives  a  table  of  the  com¬ 
parative  weight  per  foot-run  of  nineteen 
masonry  dams  of  different  depths  when 
constructed  of  the  same  depth  as  the  Vyrnwy 
dam.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  Johnstown 
disaster,  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
partly  due  to  neglect  in  maintenance  since  the 
abandonment  by  the  State  of  this  reservoir  in 
1858.  But  history  repeats  itself.  The  old 
story  of  a  culvert  through  an  artificial  em¬ 
bankment  is  a  warning  to  all  designers  of  high 
banks.  At  the  Upper  Barden  Reservoir, 
belonging  to  the  Bradford  Corporation,  an 
outside  tunnel  is  carried  round  the  bank, 
so  as  to  allow  the  bank  to  settle  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  outlet.  Opinions  differ 
respecting  the  stability  of  dams,  and  we 
regret  than  an  account  of  the  discussion  upon 
this  paper  does  not  accompany  the  pamphlet. 
The  author  includes  some  valuable  remarks 
upon  clay  as  used  for  puddle,  its  chemical 
nature,  and  the  action  of  water  upon  it.  He 
also  mentions  a  reservoir  at  Blaenau  Festiniog, 
North  Wales,  containing  a  dam  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  perfectly  watertight,  formed  of 
two  stone  walls  4  ft.  apart,  in  which  hydraulic 
mortar  to  the  joints  extends  only  15  in.  upon 
both  sides,  the  interval  between  the  two  walls 
being  filled  up  with  layers  of  peat  of  a  purely 
fibrous  origin  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
200  ft.  and  depth  of  33  ft.,  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  walls  being  dry,  squared,  irregular 
stones,  with  a  layer  of  peat,  puddle,  and  gravel 
upon  the  inner  face  of  the  dam. 


IN  the  December  number  of  the  Portfolio 
the  papers  on  Westminster  Abbey  bv 
Mr.  Loftie,  with  Mr.  Railton’s  beautiful 
illustrations,  are  brought  to  a  close,  or  so 
we  gather  from  the  wording  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  article  in  this  number. 
The  illustrations  to  the  final  number  are 
a  view  in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  a  view 
in  the  choir,  a  sketch  of  a  door  in  the 
cloisters,  an  exterior  sketch  of  the  apse,  and 
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•a  view  of  the  corner  containing  the  Dryden 
monument  (the  latter  a  process-block  from  a 
photograph).  We  hope  these  articles  and  the 
illustrations  will  be  published  as  a  separate 
work,  Which  would  make  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  monograph  of  the  Abbey — for  popular 
reading,  be  it  understood  ;  architectural 
students  would  hardly  find  it  of  special  value, 
except  that  Mr.  Railton’s  drawings  are 
admirable  models  of  picturesque  and  effective 
•architectural  sketching. 


/TIHE  collection  of  the  works  of  “  London 
-*-  Impressionists  ”  which  has  been  on  view 
uor  the  last  week  or  two  at  the  Goupil  Gallery 
-shows  the  usual  characteristics  of  collections 
of  this  kind,  producing  an  “impression”  of  a 
keen  perception  of  effects  of  air  and  light  and 
tone  combined  with  an  absolute  indifference 
as  to  accuracy  or  definition  of  detail.  The 
very  first  drawing  in  the  order  of  hanging, 
“  The  Marble  Arch,”  by  Mr.  Sidney  Starr, 
includes  a  supposed  representation  of 
the  Marble  Arch  which  does  not  contain  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  its  real  architectural 
form,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  it  was  meant 
for  but  for  the  title.  Mr.  Francis  E.  James’s 
sketches,  especially  that  entitled  “  Uddi- 
more  ”  show  great  truth  of  perception  as  to 
colour  and  light,  and  as  sketches  of  effect 
they  are  very  good ;  but  there  is  neither 
detail  nor  texture  indicated,  and  to  produce 
an  aerial  effect  when  all  detail  is  omitted  is, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  not  so  difficult  a 
task  as  impressionists  would  have  us  believe. 
Mr.  G.  Thomson  however  has  missed  it,  in 
"  Ivew  Gardens  ”  (22),  which  is  full  of  very 
strong  colour  with  no  light  or  atmosphere  at 
all.  In  “A  Spring  Evening  in  the  Row” 
<25)  he  has  got  an  effect  of  light  no  doubt, 
Shut  look  at  the  horses !  If  that  is  the  “  im¬ 
pression  ”  horses  produce  on  Mr.  Thomson’s 
sretina,  we  can  only  be  glad  that  they  never 
produce  that  impression  on  ours.  Other 
■drawings  in  the  collection,  such  as  Mr.  F. 
Brown’s  “  On  the  Pier,  Morning  Sunlight  ” 
■(42)  and  “  Walberswick  Church  ”  (46),  and 
Mr.  Maitland’s  “  The  Three  Public-houses, 
Morning  Sunlight  ”  (49),  show  effects  of 
light,  with  no  trouble  about  drawing  any¬ 
thing  properly  or  definitely.  In  fact,  this ‘is 
a  collection  of  promising  but  unfinished 
^pictures,  that  is  all. 


Act,  1869,  and  the  scheme  will  be  remitted 
for  correction  in  this  particular  forthwith.  A 
new  governing  body,  to  be  set  up  by  the 
scheme,  are  charged  to  provide  fresh 
sites  and  buildings,  and  to  fit  out  a 
boarding-school  for  700  (hereafter  850)  boys  ; 
another  for  350  girls ;  and  a  preparatory 
school  for  120  boys  —  all  within  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  from  the  City.  Also,  a 
day,  or  science,  school  in  the  City  for  600 
boys ;  and  a  day  school  for  400  girls  ; 
this  latter  to  be  in  Middlesex,  but  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  Royal 
Exchange.  A  subsidy  of  about  7,000/.  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  day  schools ;  and  the  Council 
are  empowered  to  raise  all  requisite  funds 
from  out  of  the  endowments  by  sale  or  other 
transfer  of  property.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  amongst  recent  lists  of  oid  “Blues ’’occur 
the  names  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine, 
jurist ;  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  C.B.;  the  late 
Dr.  Edmund  Parkes,  hygienist ;  and  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  pupils — George 
Peele,  the  dramatist — whose  father  was  Clerk 
to  the  Hospital  1562-1585.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  existing  site  in  Newgate-street,  or 
part  thereof,  may  perhaps  be  acquired  by 
the  authorities  of  the  contiguous  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  Hospital.  This  site  (with  the 
buildings)  has  been  unofficially  valued  as 
worth  about  600,000/. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  Norwegian  paper,  the 
Tebusk  Uf/eblad,  it  appears  that  great 
satisfaction  is  felt  among  Norwegian  archi¬ 
tects  at  the  election  of  Herr  Paul  Due,  a  well- 
known  architect  of  Christiania  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  a  “  Society  of  Architects  ”  of  this 
country,  the  more  so  as  there  are,  it  is  said, 
only  two  other  foreigners  upon  whom  this 
honour  has  been  conferred.  This  we  can  well 
believe,  but  we  fear  that  Herr  Due  and  his  Nor¬ 
wegian  contemporaries  are  under  a  delusion 
as  to  the  value  and  significance  of  the  honour 
supposed  to  have  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  English  architects.  The  honour  certainly 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  representative 
Society  of  this  country,  the  “  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,”  which  numbers 
about  fifty  distinguished  foreigners  as 
“  Honorary  Corresponding  Members.” 


WE  sometime  since  received  some  specimens 
of  indelible  ink  manufactured  by  Mr.  O. 
Percival,  of  Manchester.  One  sample  styled 
'u  Engineering  Fluid,”  is  intended  for  general 
office  work,  and  is  said  to  be  photographically 
opaque  to  white  light.  Another  example  is 
an  “  Indelible  Brown  Ink,”  said  to  become 
indelible  the  moment  it  is  dry.  We  have 
tested  these  inks  in  use  for  some  little  time, 
and  find  that  they  appear  to  possess  all  the 
merits  claimed  for  them,  with  the  exception 
that  the  brown  fluid  is  not  absolutely  in¬ 
delible  until  several  hours  after  use.  Both 
samples  tested  are  slightly  too  fluid  to  be 
used  quite  comfortably  with  a  ruling  pen,  and 
are  apt  to  run  into  blots  at  the  ends  of  lines. 
The  black  ink  is  not  absolutely  black  in  very 
fine  lines,  but  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
•it  runs  from  the  pen  a  line  of  moderate  thick- 
mess  is  so.  The  colour  of  the  brown  fluid  is 
not  as  good  as  that  of  several  indelible  brown 
inks.  Neither  ink  has  faded  in  the  course  of 
•-about  four  months. 

IN  an  article  entitled  “A  Farewell  to  Grey 
Friars,”  we  adverted,  on  Oct.  10,  1885, 
•to  a  scheme  made  by  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  dealing  with  Christ’s,  or  rather 
Christ,  Hospital,  more  popularly  known  as 
•tbe  Bluecoat  School.  Slightly  modified,  that 
scheme  was  re-issued  by  the  Commissioners 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  approved  by 
Hie  Education  Office.  Having  been  opposed 
nt  various  stages  by  the  Governors  and  others, 
it  was  finally  referred,  upon  appeal,  in  June 
last,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
•Council.  On  Saturday,  14th  inst.,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  delivered  a  judgment  which,  in 
•effect,  ratifies  all  the  proposals  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  except  as  touching  the  conscience 
clause  introduced  under  the  Endowed  Schools 


“DRAWING.”* 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  strange  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  dealing  with  drawing  should  not  have  chosen 
for  his  title  the  term  “  architectural  drawing.” 
I  have  purposely  avoided  that  title  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  I  shall  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  beyond  the  limits  of  architecture,  and, 
secondly,  because  the  term  has  a  certain  sinister 
significance.  Strictly  speaking,  “architectural 
drawing”  means  no  more  than  drawing  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  but  you  talk  of  it  to  a  painter  and  he 
begins  to  think  of  an  architect’s  drawing  of 
architecture,  and  there  rises  before  him  a  wiry 
mechanical  piece  of  black  and  white  in  which 
values  and  selection  and  abstraction  and  every¬ 
thing  that  he  has  been  taught  to  aim  at  are 
systematically  ignored. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  reproach  is  well  deserved  ; 
but  whether  this  exhausts  the  subject  is  another 
question, for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  draughts¬ 
man  never  intended  his  drawing  to  have  any 
artistic  value  at  all.  The  suggestion  of  contempt 
with  which  a  drawing  is  dismissed  as  an  "archi¬ 
tectural  drawing,"  may  be  founded  not  only  on 
the  incapacity  of  the  draughtsman,  but  in  some 
degree  on  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  his 
critic.  Whether  then  you  wish  to  make  such  a 
drawing  yourself,  or  to  critise  it  fairly  when 
made  by  somebody  else,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  specific  purpose 
of  the  drawing  in  question. 

Broadly  speaking,  drawings  are  made  to 
answer  one  of  three  purposes.  Either  the 
drawing  is  a  shorthand  note,  tbe  place  of  which 
might  be  taken  as  well  by  writing  ;  or,  secondly, 
it  has  for  its  object  to  make  an  accurate  record 
of  natural  objects,  including  therein  the  works 
of  man  ;  or,  thirdly,  the  drawing  is  a  technical 
method,  that  is,  it  is  the  technical  language  in 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Blomfleld,  M.A.  Read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  13th  inst. 
as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


which  the  designer  expresses  his  own  ideas  and 
makes  them  intelligible  to  the  minds  of  others. 
Stated  thus,  the  simplest  form  of  the  third 
division  would  be  a  set  of  working  drawings. 
I  do  not  refer,  however,  to  these,  but  to  decora¬ 
tive  design  in  black  and  white.  I  propose  to 
deal  with  these  three  classes  of  drawings  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  given  them,  and  I  shall 
do  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  architect, 
leaving  the  difficult  subject  of  the  study- 
drawings  of  the  painter  to  hands  more  com¬ 
petent  than  mine. 

With  “  shorthand  ”  drawings  we  are  all 
of  us  familiar.  Most  of  us  have  stood  on  the 
rungs  of  precarious  ladders  with  our  note-book 
and  2-ft.  rule,  and  broken  our  shins  in  dingy 
lofts,  in  our  all-consuming  zeal  to  get  at  the 
very  tiling  itself,  to  get  on  our  paper,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  such  details  and  sections,  and  mea¬ 
surements  as  will  show  us  how  the  thing  was 
actually  made ;  how  some  obscure  moulding 
really  did  intersect  or  die  out  in  an  unsuspected 
corner.  Notes  take  the  place  of  drawings,  and 
rice  versa  ;  any  scribble  is  good  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  it  tells  its  story.  Architects,  indeed, 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  sort  of  work. 
When  a  painter  makes  an  anatomical  study, 
even  of  the  roughest  description,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  how  he  makes  his 
drawing.  He  must  consider  his  method,  for 
unless  he  pays  some  attention  to  his  shading,  as 
well  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  outline,  he  will 
get  wrong  with  his  planes,  and  his  notes  will 
have  no  subsequent  value.  But  an  architect, 
let  us  say,  wishes  to  make  a  note  of  some 
detail.  His  drawing  may  be  rough,  dirty, 
and  dilapidated,  but  provided  it  is  correct 
and  complete,  the  method  is  immaterial.  The 
deftest  touch  in  the  world  is  as  nothing 
to  his  purpose  as  compared  with  mere  scale 
accuracy.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  object  of 
his  drawing  is  rather  psychological  than 
artistic,  and  the  process,  I  take  it,  is  this.  He 
sees  a  piece  of  work  which  he  admires ;  with 
no  conscious  intention  of  copying,  he  notes  so 
much  of  its  structure  as  would  enable  him,  if 
necessary,  to  reproduce  it  exactly  (not  that  this, 
by  the  way,  is  his  object).  This  he  does  partly 
by  drawing,  partly  by  written  notes,  whichever 
comes  readiest  to  hand,  some  instinct  seeming 
to  hit  upon  the  one  or  the  other  at  need.  At 
least,  this  is  how  some  of  us  make  our  notes. 
Now,  the  value  of  this  work  is  not  in  the  result, 
that  is,  in  the  various  scrawls  and  other  hiero¬ 
glyphics  which  cover  the  page;  neither  is  it  in 
tbe  crib  of  somebody  else’s  idea,  as  our  friends 
will  have  it  when  they  good-naturedly  suggest 
that  such  and  such  details  are  to  appear  in  our 
next  bit  of  work.  The  value  of  such  work  is  in 
the  mental  process  itself.  During  all  this  time 
the  mind  of  the  sketcher  is,  or  should  be,  busily 
at  work  assimilating  the  new  idea,  and  laying 
up  a  fresh  store  of  material  for  his  mind  to 
work  on,  adding,  in  a  word,  to  that  vast  reserve 
of  facts  and  observations  which  lies  behind  the 
consciousness  of  every  genuine  artist.  This 
beiDg  so,  tbe  method  of  drawing  employed 
becomes  in  theory,  as  it  certainly  is  in  practice, 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  It  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  lines  are  thick  or  thin, 
adroitly  sketched  or  ploughed  in  from  the 
elbow.  The  essential  point  is  the  amount  of 
thought  which  they  imply.  To  make  a  good 
detail  of  a  piece  of  architecture  on  the  spot, 
and  against  time,  requires  considerable  power 
of  analysis,  besides  much  previous  knowledge. 
The  Institute  examination  does  not,  I  believe, 
include  a  set  of  working  drawings  made  under 
the  examiner’s  eye,  from  the  top  of  a  forty-foot 
ladder.  Yet  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  test  of  ability  than  learned  answers,  pre¬ 
viously  crammed,  on  the  history  of  architecture. 

A  truly  architectural  mind  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  quality  of  versatility— quickness  to 
grasp  existing  conditions,  and  readiness  to 
turn  them  to  account.  An  architect  should  be, 
like  Ulysses,  7roXu7-po7roc  ir oXvfirjnc  “quick  to 
turn,  of  many  wiles, ’’and,  I  believe,  such  a  quality 
of  mind  can  to  some  extent  be  acquired  by  this 
habit  of  trying  to  master  the  intention  of  any 
given  piece  of  work,  and  transferring  the  results 
of  one's  thought  to  the  paper  by  the  simplest 
available  means.  If,  then,  this  view  of  the 
object  of  an  architect’s  sketch  notes  is  correct, 
any  criticism  on  the  drawing  itself  becomes 
irrelevant.  The  drawing  is  a  sort  of  “  go  as  you 
please  ”  process.  Smudges  on  the  paper  are 
immaterial.  These  may  be  only  the  honourable 
scars  of  the  rain  and  wind ;  and  the  point  of 
importance  is  the  mental  condition  of  the 
sketcher  himself.  Any  advice  on  this  point  is 
outside  the  range  of  my  subject. 
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Drawing,  then,  as  far  as  we  have  considered 
it,  is  out  of  relation  to  art.  It  is  not  till  we 
come  to  the  second  class  of  drawings,  those  in¬ 
tended  for  purposes  of  record,  that  the  msthetic 
question  enters  into  the  case.  Everyone  would 
admit  this  at  once  in  the  case  of  drawings  of 
landscape,— for  nobody  cares  about  a  woolly 
tree,  or  a  lumpy  rock,  and  mere  labour  here  is 
as  nought.  The  standard  is  higher  than  what 
is  commonly  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the 
record  of  architecture  or  work  in  any  of  the 
other  arts,  and  I  shall  therefore  limit  my  re¬ 
marks  to  the  latter  class  of  subjects  in  dealing 
with  record  drawings.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
the  principle  of  our  classification,  the  first  point 
to  be  determined  is,  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
sort  of  drawing  ?  Take,  for  instance,  an  old 
building.  Is  it  our  object  to  make  an  exact 
scientific  transcript  of  this,  or  to  record  the 
impression  it  actually  makes  on  us  personally  ? 
If  the  first,  the  scientific  methods  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  must  proceed  by  plan,  elevation, 
and  section.  In  other  words,  make  a  set  of 
working  drawings  of  the  building  in  its  exist¬ 
ing  state.  This,  though,  of  course,  invaluable 
for  its  own  purpose,  is  an  affair  for  the 
mechanical  draughtsman  and  the  archaeologist, 
not  for  the  artist.  Moreover,  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  scietific  method,  like  many  other 
scientific  methods,  is  singularly  unscientific.  It 
proceeds  by  eliminating  half  the  elements  of 
the  problem,  and  then  is  undoubtedly  able  to 
furnish  you  with  a  very  clear  statement  of  the 
remainder.  Thus,  the  scientific  draughtsman 
makes  his  drawing  to  scale.  He  even  shows 
every  stone  in  its  existing  position,  but  he  gives 
no  suggestion  of  the  weather  stains  on  the 
stones,  and  no  indication  of  the  effect  in  per¬ 
spective.  That  is  to  say,  he  leaves  out  of 
account  texture  and  grouping,  the  two  most 
important  points  in  the  whole  matter. 

The  record  drawing  which  I  have  in  view  is 
of  a  different  order.  With  the  impression  which 
a  building  makes  on  the  mind,  exact  knowledge 
of  its  dimensions  has  very  little  to  do.  The 
grouping  of  its  different  parts,  the  texture  of 
the  wall  surfaces,  the  shadows  which  actually 
fall  on  the  building,  the  lights  and  the  reflected 
lights,  these  and  many  another  detail  which 
escapes  the  scientific  draughtsman,  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  go  to  build  up  our  idea  of  the 
building  as  it  actually  is,  and  if  the  record  fails 
to  give  these,  it  fails  to  my  mind  in  its  primary 
purpose.  Now  the  scientific  record  gives  no 
reasonable  suggestion  of  all  this  detail.  More¬ 
over,  it  deliberately  ignores  the  element  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  What  charms  one  in  Hollar  is  not 
so  much,  or  not  only,  the  actual  buildings  which 
he  drew,  but  Hollar’s  own  delightful  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  the  reflex  of  this  in  his 
method  of  presentation,  but  it  is  just  this  very 
personal  element  that  the  scientific  method 
purposely  obliterates.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  some  record  of  a  build¬ 
ing  as  it  affected  you  and  me,  and  any  one  now 
living,  we  must  seek  some  other  method,  some 
method  which  will  take  account  of  storm  and 
sunshine  and  the  slow  influence  of  time.  This 
method  must  be  drawing  of  a  very  high  artistic 
excellence.  Whoever  takes  it  in  hand  must,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  the  power  of  drawing 
accurately  whatever  he  sees,  and  correct  per¬ 
spective  will  have  become  to  him  almost  a 
matter  of  instinct ;  but  to  this  must  be  added 
the  rarer  gifts  of  selection  and  self-restraint. 
There  are  different  ways  of  understanding  accu¬ 
racy.  One  notion  of  it  is  to  draw  in  every 
detail  with  undeviating  monotony,  because  they 
are  all  on  the  building  itself.  Yet  the  result 
may  be  simply  inaccurate.  A  laborious  draw¬ 
ing  which  draws  in  every  moulding,  and  attacks 
each  scrap  of  carving  with  obstinate  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  will  give  an  impression  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which,  if  not  absolutely  false,  will  be  far 
less  true  than  a  sketch  by  a  sympathetic  hand, 
which  hides  half  the  detail  in  shadow,  or  leaves 
it  out  as  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine.  You 
may  recollect  Heine’s*  description  of  the  view 
from  the  Brocken.  “  It'is,”  he  says,  “  like  a  map, 
dryly  drawn,  and  purely  coloured,  but  without 
a  single  beauty  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,”  and  this, 
he  continues,  “is  just  what  ^happens  to  us 
German  compilers,  owing  to  the  conscientious 
exactitude  with  which  we  try  to  tell  every  scrap 
of  the  story,  without  the  power  of  bringing 
out  details  with  a  special  and  peculiar  charm.” 
It  is  just  this  power  “  faire  resortir  le  detail 
avec  un  charme  particulier  ’’  which  is  so  fatally 
absent  from  most  of  our  architectural  drawings. 
Even  in  detail  sketches,  such  as  simple  studies 
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of  carving,  it  is  wise  to  use  this  subordination, 
to  put  your  labour  and  delicate  finish  into  one 
particular  part  of  the  drawing,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  in  suggestion.  The  eye  and  the  mind  can 
only  take  in  a  certain  amount  at  once,  and  it 
is  no  good  trying  to  choke  people.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters, 
Rembrandt  in  particular,  will  know  that  to  do 
this  well  is  no  trick,  but  consummate  art.  It 
implies  that  you  are  master  of  your  material, 
instead  of  being  overpowered  by  it.  In  the  case 
of  drawings  of  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings 
this  accuracy  as  a  whole,  in  the  spirit,  not  in 
the  letter,  becomes  of  the  first  importance. 
You  must  first  get  to  the  idea  of  the  building, — 
that  is,  try  to  make  out  what  the  designer  was 
actually  driving  at ;  and  then  you  must  form 
some  conception  of  the  effect  you  are  to  aim  at 
yourself,  and  determine,  for  instance,  whether 
you  will  dwell  on  the  detail,  or  on  the  outline 
against  the  sky.  And  then,  to  interpret  all  this 
into  black  and  white,  you  must  keep  a  firm  hold 
on  your  values, — that  is,  you  must  never  lose  your 
grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  you  must 
resolutely  sacrifice  all  that  is  unimportant,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  essential  features.  I  have 
known  good  men  smoke  a  pipe  before  a  building 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  before  drawing  a  line, 
and  I  recommend  this  practice  to  those  who 
think  they  can  rush  at  a  building,  and  hurl  it 
on  to  their  paper.  Nothing  is  gained  by  trying 
to  take  your  subject  by  storm  ;  you  probably  end 
by  falsifying  the  proportions  of  the  building,  or 
suffer  the  ignominious  defeat  of  not  getting  all 
you  intended  on  to  the  paper. 

As  to  the  style  of  drawing,  so  much  good 
work  is  done  in  utterly  different  ways,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  method 
as  the  only  right  one.  The  instances  I  have 
got  together  by  some  of  the  ablest  living 
draughtsmen  of  architecture  will  bear  this  out. 
For  details  such  as  carving,  it  would  be  hard  to 
surpass  the  delicate  pencil  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  some  of  his  followers.  The  sort  of  tenta¬ 
tive  touch  which  feels  about,  as  it  were,  for  the 
form,  and  in  good  hands  seems  to  build  it  up 
as  it  goes,  gives  a  nearly  perfect  suggestion  of 
texture  and  modelling.  But,  when  applied  to 
groups  of  buildings,  this  method  is  apt  to  fail ; 
perhaps  it  is  betrayed  by  its  own  fondness  for 
detail.  The  artist  must  go  at  his  work  in  a 
larger  spirit,  he  must  have  a  feeling  for  great 
spaces  of  light  and  shade,  and  still  more  for 
those  highest  qualities  of  architecture,  mass 
and  outline  ;  and  this  will  mean  that  he  must 
deliberately  sacrifice  much  of  the  detail.  Mr. 
Fulleylove  has  made  some  beautiful  drawings 
in  this  larger  manner,  which  illustrate  my 
meaning  better  than  any  words.  One  quality 
in  common  is  shared  by  all  good  architectural 
drawings,  and  that  is  the  complete  absence  of 
trick  and  affectation.  If  the  lines  are  few, 
they  are  true  and  to  the  point ;  if  there  is  shading, 
it  is  there  for  some  well-ordered  purpose,  and 
not  scattered  about  at  random,  without  thought 
of  the  effect  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  commonest  temptations 
to  an  immature  draughtsman  is  to  “crisp  up,” 
as  the  odious  phrase  is,  a  dull,  heavy  sketch 
by  spots  of  dark  shading  judiciously  peppered 
over  the  drawing.  The  artifice  is  too  trans¬ 
parent  to  be  of  the  smallest  value  ;  it  simply 
directs  attention  to  the  faults  of  the  drawing, 
like  a  fine  jewel  on  an  ugly  neck.  A  good  way 
to  avoid  this  trick  is  to  begin  by  using  only  one 
pencil,  say  an  H.B.  There  are  dangerous 
seductions  in  a  B.,  or  a  tl.B.  Another  useful 
rule  is  to  avoid  cross-hatching.  It  is  best  to 
begin,  at  any  rate,  with  open  line  drawing, — 
that  is,  by  shading  with  lines  deliberately 
drawn  side  by  side.  The  very  finest  drawings 
in  the  world  have  been  made  with  open  lines, 
and,  apart  from  this,  the  practice  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  you  can  never  deceive  yourself 
about  your  own  drawing.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  practice,  you  may  acquire  that  light¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  touch  and  that  sure 
rapidity  of  execution  which  are,  I  think,  the 
finest  qualities  of  pencil  drawing.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  to  avoid  trick ;  or,  if  you  must 
have  tricks,  at  least  to  form  them  for  yourself, 
and  not  borrow  other  people’s. 

Pencil  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  modern 
methods  of  illustration,  is  of  less  importance 
than  pen-and-ink  work,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  latter  is  reproduced.  It  might 
be  expected  that  architects  would  excel  in  pen- 
and-ink  work  ;  they  have  considerable  practice 
in  it, — yet  to  judge  by  the  works  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsman,  there  is  no  form  of 
artistic  drawing  in  which  they  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  fail.  Of  course,  there  are  some  eminent 


exceptions  to  this,  but  I  take  the  average.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  architectural  draughts¬ 
man  and  his  ways.  He  takes  a  house  by  John 
Doe,  and  a  church  by  Richard  Roe,  and  with  his- 
unfailing  recipes  he  turns  them  out  as  spick  and 
span  as  if  they  grew  from  the  self-same  brain- 
Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  a  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  perspectives,  and  if  there  is  not, 
it  would  only  be  the  natural  development  of' 
this  ungodly  drawing.  A  line  drawn  one  way" 
represents  stones;  turned  another,  it  does  for 
bricks ;  ruled  straight,  it  represents  slates  ;■ 
ruled  with  a  crick,  it  is  taken  for  tiles  ;  a 
sprinkling  of  scriggles  does  for  trees ;  and1 
marvellous  convolutions  of  lines,  neatly  broken 
off  at  a  fixed  point,  are  understood  to  be  clouds . 
The  figures  come  from  old  fashion  sheets,  and. 
the  dogs  and  horses  from  the  Noah’s  ark  of  the 
draughtsman’s  childhood.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  trick  from  end  to  end.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  British  workman  to 
bis  apprentice  on  the  methods  of  graining. 
“  Meoggany,”  I  says,  “and  you  combs  it  so,  and 
puts  twiddles  with  a  rag.  Then  I  changes  my 
mind,  and  I  says  oak,  and  you  up  and  combs  it 
lighter,  and  puts  the  twiddles  t’other  way. 
Then  I  says  wornut,  I  says,  and  you  makes  it 
werry  dark,  and  turns  the  twiddles  upsey  down. 
Then  I  up  an’  I  says  ‘  marble,’  I  says ;  then 
you  paints  it  black,  and  shies  a  hegg  at  it,  and 
there’s  your  marble.” 

No  wonder  that  if  this  is  understood  to  be 
architectural  drawing,  the  very  name  of  it  is  a 
byword  of  contempt.  Not  only  are  the  trees 
not  like  trees,  and  the  figures  wooden,  and  the 
animals  ridiculous,  but  the  architecture  is  not 
like  architecture.  This  uniform  monotony  of 
straight-ruled  lines,  varied  by  certain  tricks  of 
the  trade,  quite  fails  to  give  any  notion  of  the- 
building,  not  only  to  the  layman,  but  to  us,  the 
learned  in  the  45°  and  T-square.  The  standard 
of  drawing  among  architects  has  certainly  risen 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  architectural 
draughtsman  still  flourishes  in  our  midst,  as- 
any  one  can  tell  from  the  abundance  of  his 
works,  and  the  numerous  publications  of  mea¬ 
sured  drawings  and  sketches  by  men  who  seem 
to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  rudiments  of  black, 
and  white.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistake,  as  a  mere  matter  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  publish  drawings  unless  they  have 
some  artistic  excellence.  The  public  does  not 
look  at  these  things,  and  architects  take  them- 
at  their  proper  value.  If,  as  architects,  we  are 
to  be  worthy  of  our  claim  to  be  artists,  it  is 
high  time  that  this  sort  of  work  should  be  dis¬ 
credited,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  throw  over¬ 
board  the  cherished  delusion  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one,  with  the  help  of  a  few  trade 
tricks,  to  turn  out  a  satisfactory  architectural 
drawing.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  given 
to  everyone  to  be  a  fine  draughtsman ;  it  is  not 
given  to  one  architect  in  fifty ;  and  the  sooner  we 
recognise  our  limits  in  this  direction  the  better 
for  our  reputation.  After  all,  a  man  can  be  a 
great  architect  without  being  a  great  draughts¬ 
man,  and  though,  as  I  believe  myself,  noble 
ideas  sometimes  get  marred  by  the  designer’s 
inability  to  get  them  out  on  to  paper,  the 
amount  of  drawing  power  which  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  constitutes  fine  draughtsmanship,  and  that 
this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  beautiful  works  of 
architects  who  are  not  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  skill  in  drawing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pitch  one’s  T-square  into  the  fire, 
because  one  feels  unequal  to  good  pen-and-ink 
work.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  it 
alone,  or  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  assert 
your  existence  at  the  annual  Academy  show,  to 
go  to  someone  who  understands  the  business. 

The  remarks  I  have  offered  above  in  reference 
to  pencil  work,  apply  in  the  main  to  pen-and-ink 
drawing ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  limitations 
in  the  latter  which  require  attention.  It  is  best 
to  get  over  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  drawing 
correctly,  before  taking  to  the  pen  ;  for  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  so  kindly  as  the  pencil ; 
and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  rub  out  a 
pencil  line  and  to  scratch  out  a  detail  in  Indian 
ink.  So  far  as  regards  abstraction  and  selection, 
much  the  same  principles  must  be  followed  as 
in  etching.  Pen  work  is  the  direct  est  form  of 
black  and  white,  and  as  much  depends  on  the 
white  as  on  the  black  ;  in  other  words,  a  skilful 
artist  tells  you  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out 
as  by  what  he  puts  in.  Mr.  Pennell  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dexterous  in  his  power  of  omission ;  he 
is  only  surpassed, perhaps, by  Vierge  the  Spaniard 
and  some  of  the  Frenchmen.  As  compared,  how¬ 
ever,  with  etching,  the  pen  moves  much  less 
freely  over  the  surface  than  the  needle,  and  a 
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person  with  a  clumsy  touch  constantly  finds  his 
.pen  digging  holes  in  the  paper.  To  avoid  this, 
you  should  cultivate  a  light,  free  handling 
of  the  pen,  —  what  the  French  would  call, 
“  16geret6  ” ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  wise  to 
avoid  cross-hatching,  partly  because  you  scratch 
up  the  paper,  partly  because  you  sacrifice  too 
much  of  the  white.  Mr.  Railton,  however, 
aometimes  cross-hatches  with  admirable  effect. 

Another  limitation  of  the  pen  as  against  the 
needle,  is  that  the  pen-stroke  must  be  made 
once  for  all ;  to  repeat  it  is  to  destroy  its  value, 
and  you  cannot  bite  it  deeper.  It  follows, 
■therefore,  that  you  must  think  rapidly,  and 
realise  your  effect  with  unhesitating  decision, 
if  you  are  to  attain  to  the  highest  qualities  of 
pen-and-ink  drawing.  Turnbull's  Bristol  boards, 
and  any  flexible  pointed  pen,  not  crow-quills, 
are  all  the  tools  necessary, —  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  work  for  reproduction,— for  in  this  case  the 
drawing  should  be  in  the  blackest  of  ink  on 
the  whitest  of  paper.*  If  your  drawing  is  not 
made  with  this  intention,  a  smooth,  tinted 
paper  is  much  pleasanter  to  work  upon.  There 
is  an  excellent  paper,  not  unlike  parchment, 
•sojd  for  this  purpose  in  Paris. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  my  paper 
to  deal  with  modern  work,  but  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  younger  members  of 
this  Association  to  Cotman’s  architectural 
etchings.  Taken  as  etchings,  I  think  they  fail 
in  the  freedom  and  suggestiveness  of  first-rate 
etching;  Cotman  always  tended  to  make  his 
etching  an  engraving  on  copper.  But  as  studies 
.in  black  and  white,  for  solid  draughtsmanship, 
for  composition  in  light  and  shade,  and  for 
suggestion  of  texture,  these  etchings  are  un¬ 
surpassed  ;  and  for  draughtsmen  who  feel  that 
■the  marvellous  tact  and  subtlety  of  a  Yierge  is 
entirely  beyond  them,  Cotman  forms  a  valuable 
model.  The  only  danger  is  that  his  rather 
vartificial  method  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  trick 
in  inferior  hands ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  that 
■the  architectural  draughtsman,  pur  sang,  might 
father  some  of  his  methods  on  Cotman.  If, 
however,  instead  of  copying  his  faults,  you  make 
for  the  great  qualities  at  which  Cotman  aimed, 
you  will,  at  any  rate,  steer  clear  of  the  flimsy 
and  ineffectual  draughtsmanship  which  appears 
to  satisfy  most  of  us. 

For  insight  into  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
architecture,  Piranesi  and  Meryon  stand 
absolutely  alone.  Not  only  were  they  both 
consummate  masters  of  the  line,  but  to  this 
they  added  a  far-reaching  imagination  which 
gave  to  their  drawings  of  architecture  much 
more  than  a  merely  technical  interest.  These 
two  men  have  placed  the  poetry  of  pure  archi¬ 
tecture  beyond  the  reach  of  challenge,  and  the 
one  is  the  correlative  of  the  other. 

Piranesi  found  in  Classical  buildings  material 
for  a  sombre  fancy  that  had  its  pleasure  in  great 
.masses  of  masonry,  and  endless  vista9  of 
colossal  architecture ;  and  for  once  in  a  way  an 
artist  of  first-rate  power  selected  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  ideas  architecture  in  its  most  abstract 
form — architecture  unclothed  by  sculpture,  and 
dependent  only  on  its  own  great  strength.  I  refer 
to  the  large  Prison  series.  It  might  well  make 
us  despair  to  turn  from  the  midst  of  our  little 
work,  with  all  its  prettiness  and  fussiness,  to 
the  terrific  immensity  of  Piranesi’s  vaults,  and 
the  vast,  mysterious  horror  of  these  Titanic 
halls.  Grandeur  was  the  quality  on  which  his 
genius  was  set.  He  showed  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  buildings  like  the  cliffs  of  the  seashore. 
.Piranesi  must  have  revelled  in  the  might¬ 
iness  of  the  Roman  work,  his  ear  caught  across 
the  ages  the  echo  of  the  workshops  of  the  great 
imperial  builders  ;  and  so  long  as  modern 
civilisation  lasts,  there  will  be  minds  in 
sympathy  with  his  and  eager  to  honour  him  for 
his  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  past. 
And  Meryon  for  his  part  had  thought  himself  into 
the  spirib  of  Medievalism.  His  was  a  strange 
wild  nature,  out  of  touch  with  his  time,  but  in 
singular  harmony  with  the  supernaturalism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  To  Meryon’s  grim  fancy  the 
air  was  no  mere  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  the 
home  of  myriad  spirits,  and  for  him  the  powers 
of  darkness  would  haunt  again  the  lonely 
pinnacles  of  the  great  Cathedrals.  The 
“Stryge”  expresses  to  my  mind  the  very  quintes¬ 
sence  of  one  side  of  Gothic  art ;  and  you  may 
find  Meryon’s  innate  Gothicism  again  in  his 
intense  perception  of  detail. 

Meryon  and  Piranesi  have  given  us  the 


*  Not  necessarily  black  ink;  a  warm  brown  ink  repro¬ 
duces  just  as  well ;  many  draughtsmen  are  not  aware  of 
this.  Of  course,  unless  it  is  to  be  printed  in  the  same 
colour,  the  draughtsman  does  not  realise  so  well  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  reproduction. — Ed. 


highest  level  yet  reached  in  the  interpretation 
of  architecture,  and  between  them  they  cover 
the  whole  range  of  its  expression  in  black  and 
white.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  both 
cases  their  rare  genius  ended  in  madness. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  record 
drawing  in  relation  to  objects  already  in 
existence ;  but  the  question  arises,  How  aie  we 
to  deal  with  drawings  of  objects,  buildings,  let 
us  say,  which  exist  only  upon  paper  or  in  the 
designer’s  mind?  The  problem  is  certainly 
difficult,  and  we  are  not  helped  towards  its 
solution  by  the  practice  of  the  day.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsman  solves  it  by  the  recipes 
of  his  office,  and  his  method  I  believe  to  be 
utterly  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  mo9t  successful  draughtsmen  of 
the  day  anticipate  the  effect  of  some  200  or  300 
years  on  their  buildings.  They  reproduce  in 
their  drawings  effects  which  they  have  already 
annexed  and  made  much  of  in  sketches  of 
actual  buildings.  This,  though  an  attractive 
method,  seems  to  me  to  fail  in  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must,  as  usual,  look  to  the  practice 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past  for  the  answer.  I 
do  not  recollect  myself  in  any  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  sketches  of  the  great  Renaissance 
architects  any  such  merely  pretty  sketches,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  such  elaborate  masterpieces 
of  monotony  on  the  other.  Inigo  Jones,  our 
great  master  in  architecture,  used  to  make  free¬ 
hand  sketches  of  his  work,  roughly  hatched,  or 
in  more  detailed  drawings  he  would  rule  in  a 
few  of  the  ibore  important  lines,  and  sketch  in 
the  rest,  and  tint  in  monotone.  He  made  little 
or  no  attempt  to  give  the  effect  of  an  old 
building  to  a  new  one.  With  characteristic 
contempt  for  futility,  he  appears  to  have 
thought  it  a  waste  of  power  to  devote  any  more 
trouble  to  a  drawing  than  was  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  purely  architectural  qualities  of  a 
building  ;  and  his  simple,  slashing  method  was 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  system  of 
painfully  working  up  each  detail  came  in  with 
the  Epigoni,  with  the  inferior  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  hoped  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  their  endowment  under  a  mass  of 
laborious  finish.  This  is  very  much  what  has 
happened  among  ourselves.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  make  good 
drawings  or  to  design  good  architecture ;  yet 
the  whole  practice  of  modem  architecture  is 
conducted  as  if  it  was.  Bad  draughtsmanship 
is  concealed  under  the  labour  of  these  many 
lines,  and  bad  design  lurks  behind  the  crispness 
of  many  an  effective  sketch.  We  ought  to  be 
more  honest  in  our  drawings  of  our  buildings, — 
we  ought  to  be  content  with  a  strong,  straight¬ 
forward  draughtsmanship,  sufficient  to  show  the 
grouping  and  meaning  of  our  building.  Any¬ 
thing  beyond  this  is,  I  think,  a  trick  or  a 
worthless  tour  de  force. 

The  third  division  of  my  suggested  classifica¬ 
tion  is  drawing  as  a  technical  method  ;  that  is, 
drawing  of  which  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
express,  in  line,  an  idea  in  the  designer’s  mind. 
At  first  sight  this  seems  to  approach  the  first 
division,  in  which  the  drawing  is  entirely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  mental  process ;  but  it  differs 
from  it,  in  that  in  this  third  division  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  idea  from  its  expres¬ 
sion, — the  two  work  themselves  out  together  in 
the  mind  of  the  designer,  and  thus  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  mere  shorthand  work  by  the  import¬ 
ance  which  it  is  to  claim  for  its  method.  And 
again,  it  is  separated  from  record  work  by  the 
fact  that  it  deals,  not  with  the  transcript  of 
an  idea  either  already  realised  or  having  a  value 
independent  of  the  drawing,  but  with  an  idea 
in  the  designer’s  mind,  the  object  of  which  is 
attained  by  its  expression  in  the  black  and 
white  design.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  depend 
for  its  raison  d'etre  on  its  realisation  in  some 
ulterior  material,  whether  past  or  future ;  but 
when  the  idea  is  once  expressed  in  the  design, 
let  us  say  on  paper,  the  idea  and  its  expression 
together  form  a  complete  and  independent 
work  of  art.  Realism,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
the  object  as  the  most  forcible  expression  of 
this  idea;  and  everything  which  interferes 
with  that  expression, — such  as  excessive  imita¬ 
tion  of  texture, — is  superfluous  and  wrong. 
This,  to  put  it  shortly,  seems  the  intention  and 
justification  of  the  very  conventional  use  of 
black  and  white,  which  is  most  perfectly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer  or  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  and  the  little  masters.  You  take 
a  woodcut  by  Diirer.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
merely  imitative  realism,  and  yet  every  line  tells 
its  story ;  each  line  suggests  the  field  of  thought 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  artist  has  been  at 
work.  The  lines  seem  to  be  dashed  into  their  ) 


place  without  effort,  yet  each  is  burdened  with 
thought, — it  is  there  as  a  factor  in  one  organic 
whole.  The  twenty-ninth  plate  of  the  Little 
Passion  represents  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  is  the  sun  just  show¬ 
ing  above  the  fields.  The  rays  are  given  by 
single  lines  radiating  from  the  sun.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  almost  rudimentary,  than 
the  means  employed ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  method  which  could  suggest 
more  vividly  the  strange  supernatural  light, 
neither  night  nor  day,  in  which  Diirer  has  re¬ 
presented  this  intensely  mystical  act.  It  would 
be  clearly  absurd  to  criticise  such  a  drawing  on 
the  score  of  its  disregard  of  realism,  for  no  such 
thing  was  ever  attempted,  and  I  do  not  see 
myself  the  slightest  necessity  for  attempting  it 
in  work  of  this  sort.  There  is  the  primary 
objection  that  to  do  eo  distracts  the  mind  from 
the  main  idea.  Moreover,  any  representation  of 
an  object  in  nature,  short  of  actual  facsimile 
copy  modelled  in  the  solid  and  coloured,  only 
resembles  that  object  by  convention,  and  through 
the  force  of  association  and  knowledge.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  illogical  in  making  a 
further  demand  on  this  convention,  and  con¬ 
fining  your  imitation  to-  what  is  strictly 
necessary  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  object  in 
question,  with  this  limitation,  however,  that  the 
greater  the  artist’s  ability,  the  profounder  will 
be  his  insight  into  the  character  of  any  object, 
and  he  will  therefore  suggest  its  essential 
qualities  instead  of  mere  accidents. 

All  kinds  of  decorative  work  in  black  and 
white,  and  the  line,  book  decoration,  the  design¬ 
ing  of  advertisements,  broadsheets,  circulars,  and 
the  like,  form  the  proper  field  for  this  sort  of 
drawing.  I  don’t  know  who  is  responsible  for 
the  advertisements  and  postbills  which  make 
our  boardings  hideous,  but  there  always  seems 
to  me  here  a  grand  field  for  a  good  designer  in 
black  and  white.  Mr.  Herkomer,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Fred.  Walker,  set  an  example 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  well-known  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  his  example  has  not  been  followed, 
except  in  some  rare  cases  where  men  of  firot- 
rate  ability  have  been  employed.  Then,  again, 
book-plates,  title-pages,  headings,  and  tail¬ 
pieces,  all  give  fine  opportunity  for  the  skilful 
use  of  the  line.  The  beautiful  work  of  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Hey  wood  Sumner,  Mr.  Whall,  and 
others,  is  familiar;  and  I  will  only  add  one 
other  instance  of  an  admirable  design  in  black 
and  white,  a  book-plate  for  this  Association, 
drawn  and  designed  by  Mr.  Lethaby.  In  regard 
to  the  method  to  be  used,  I  have  anticipated 
elsewhere  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  and 
shall  only  summarise  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  important  points. 

1.  The  lines  should  be  firmly  drawn,  and  kept 
distinct,  they  should  be  of  uniform  thickness, 
and  each  line  should  be  thought  out. 

2.  If  the  drawing  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
printed  type,  the  scale  set  by  the  latter  should 
be  followed  in  the  drawing,  and  the  type  used 
as  in  itself  a  means  of  decoration.  Where  it  is 
possible,  the  type  should  be  designed  with  the 
drawing. 

3.  Mere  realism  should  be  avoided  ;  and  the 
decorative  standpoint  sedulously  adhered  to. 

I  must  ask  your  indulgence,  if  I  take  up  your 
time  in  answering  a  criticism  on  the  remarks 
referred  to  above.  In  a  leader  in  the  Builder  of 
Oct.  12, 1889, it  is  said:  “  Turner  was  far  toogreat 
a  poet  in  landscape  painting  to  be  harassed 
by  any  such  shackles,”  to  wit,  the  shackles 
of  decorative  art.  No  one  ever  denied  that 
Turner  was  a  poet  in  landscape  painting  of  the 
very  first  order  ;  but  landscape  paintings  are  not 
executed  on  printed  pages,  and  when  these  latter 
have  to  be  illustrated  certain  limitations  of 
method  and  material  are  introduced,  which  no 
artist  with  any  idea  of  design  could  afford  to 
overlook  ;  and  it  was  just  these  limitations  that 
Turner,  being  essentially  a  painter,  disdained  to 
consider.  Anyhow,  against  Turner’s  practice 
there  is  to  be  set  the  entire  consensus  of  all  the 
great  masters  of  design  in  black  and  white  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Again, 
when  pointing  to  Diirer  as  a  model  for  imitation, 
the  work  I  had  in  view  was  only  this  decorative 
design.  To  apply  it  to  drawings  of  buildings, 
or  to  any  form  of  what  I  call  record  work,  is  as 
the  Builder  says,  a  mere  archaeological  affecta¬ 
tion, — in  short,  a  trick. 

To  come,  then,  to  some  conclusion  in  the 
matter.  The  point  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  before  you  is,  that  before  making,  and 
certainly  before  criticising,  a  drawing,  a  clear 
conception  must  be  formed  of  the  purpose  of 
the  drawing.  A  drawing  may  be  made  as  part 
1  of  an  educational  exercise,  or  as  a  simple  short- 
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hand  note.  Here  the  drawing  is  out  of  relation 
to  art,  and  should  be  criticised  from  a  totally 
different  standpoint. 

Again,  the  drawing  may  be  made  to  record 
some  building  or  work  of  man,  in  its  actual 
state  and  surroundings;  and  here  I  contend 
that  the  methods  of  the  typical  architectural 
draughtsman  are  inadequate  and  absurd,  and 
should  be  permanently  discredited.  Drawings 
of  this  class  require  consummate  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  knowledge,  and  are  not  a  matter  of  hard 
sketching  to  be  knocked  off  by  any  one.  The 
standard  of  architectural  drawing  in  this  re¬ 
spect  should  be  higher  than  it  is.  I  am  sorry 
if  my  remarks  are  disagreeable,  but,  to  borrow 
a  sentiment  from  your  President's  address,  I 
take  architectural  drawings  as  I  find  them,  and 
I  find  some  of  them  exceedingly  bad. 

Thirdly,  drawing  may  be  used  to  present,  in 
black  and  white,  some  conception  of  the  mind  ; 
and  with  this  a  simple  method  should  be 
adopted,  which  sacrifices  all  that  distracts  from 
the  main  idea,  and  treats  each  line  as  a  matter 
of  decorative  design.  To  apply  to  one  class  the 
standard  and  principles  of  another  inevitably 
means  confusion  and  false  criticism. 

It  may  very  well  bccur  to  many  of  you  that, 
after  all,  an  architect  is  not  primarily  a  draughts¬ 
man  or  a  designer  in  black  and  white.  No 
more  he  is  ;  but  this  field  of  design  is  just  one 
of  those  on  the  border-land  between  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  architect  and  the  painter,  which  are 
rapidly  slipping  out  of  our  control  into  the 
hands  of  specialists,  so  that  day  by  day  the 
work  of  the  architect  is  being  narrowed  down 
to  the  strict  limits  of  the  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings.  Many  a  client  to  this  day 
considers  that  in  matter  of  taste  he  is  the 
superior  of  his  architect,  and  at  this  rate  the 
architect  will  be  relegated  to  the  position 
usually  assigned  him  by  public  bodies,  of  a 
superior  clerk  of  the  works. 

In  the  great  days  of  architecture  an  architect 
was  primarily  an  artist.  He  was  supposed  to 
do  work  not  only  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
profit,  or  even  honour,  but  for  its  own  sake.  He 
might  have  taken  as  his  motto  “Ne  te  qxieesiveris 
extra”  Nowadays,  through  indolence  and 
timidity  in  yielding  to  the  aggressive  assertion 
of  the  business  man,  we  have  almost  lost  our 
claim  to  be  considered  as  artists  at  all.  You 
know  what  Lord  Griinthorpe,  that  Goliath  of 
the  Philistines,  calls  us.  He  says  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  is  no  more  an  artist  than  bis  cook ;  and 
Lord  Grimthorpe  is  a  fair  index  of  uncultivated 
public  opinion.  Many  of  us  must  have  winced 
under  the  phrase  “  architects  and  artists.”  It 
is  time  we  combined  against  such  an  insult  to 
our  calling,  and  to  combine  means  a  determined 
individual  effort  along  common  lines.  It  means 
systematic  resistance  to  what  is  vulgar  and 
commonplace;  and  for  each  of  us  persistent 
self-cultivation,  and  an  unswerving  search  for 
the  most  beautiful  modes  of  expression  in 
drawing  and  design.  We  are  not  very  likely 
to  develop  the  genius  of  a  Meryon  or  Piranesi, 
but  something  at  least  may  be  done  by  the 
labour  of  love,  and  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for 
beauty  in  art.  which  is  not  to  be  fobbed 
off  with  any  tricks  of  the  trade  or  traditional 
platitudes. 

[For  a  report  of  the  discussion,  see  page 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  PROVENCE. 

The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent  street,  S.W.  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
minutes, 

Mr.  Robins  asked  in  what  order  the  names  of 
gentlemen  who  had  passed  in  the  recent  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  were  placed,  whether  in 
order  of  merit  or  in  alphabetical  order  ? 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Wm.  II.  White)  replied 
that  in  the  preliminary  examinations  the  names 
were  returned  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the 
candid ites  applications;  that  was  to  say,  the 
forty-f  jur  first  namis  were  the  names  of  those 
who  were  exempted,  and  they  went  in  the  order 
of  the  date  of  their  application.  The  remainder 
were  those  who  were  examined  in  London  and 
in  the  various  centres,  and  they  were  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  application. 

Mr.  David  MacGibbon  then  read  a  paper  on 


“  The  Architecture  of  Provence,”  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  author 
stated  that  architecture  might  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Provence  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  colonised  the  country  about 
1000  B.C.,  and  traces  of  whose  work  were  still 
discernible  in  the  harbours  they  had  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  forms  of  worship  they  had 
observed.  He  then  briefly  referred  to  the 
Roman  remains  in  Provence,  pointing  out  that 
these  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  his  re¬ 
marks  would  be  limited  to  the  native  style  of 
the  country.  Proven  gal  architecture,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  had  sprung  up  with  the  revival  of  the 
arts  and  letters  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
before  which  period  the  architecture  of  Rome 
everywhere  prevailed.  The  mode  in  which  Roman 
construction  was  continued  in  the  West  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
church  or  mausoleum  erected  by  Charlemagne 
at  Achen  ;  and  where  Roman  examples  existed 
it  was  natural  that  the  works  of  the  Teutonic 
invaders  should  have  been  adaptations  of  them. 
In  the  native  architecture  of  Provence  would  be 
seen  all  the  Roman  elements  preserved  and  still 
in  daily  use  until  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
their  gradual  change  in  the  twelfth  century  into 
a  special  form  of  Romanesque,  in  which  the 
stages  of  the  transition  were  clearly  discernible, 
could  be  noted.  Mr.  MacGibbon  then  proceeded 
to  describe  twenty-four  examples,  of  which 
illustrations  were  exhibited  by  the  lime-light. 
(1)  The  Church  of  Saint-Paul-trois-Chateaux, 
the  elGvation  of  which  might  well  be  taken  for 
a  structure  of  the  late  Empire,  but  was  supposed 
to  be  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  (2) 
The  porch  of  Notre-Dame-des- Dorns  was  so 
strikingly  ancient  in  character  as  to  have  long 
been  regarded  as  a  Classic  structure,  but 
was  probably  a  work  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries.  (3)  The  Sainte-Trinit6  (one  of  the 
early  chapels  on  the  island  of  Saint-Honorat-de- 
L6rins)  was  clearly  an  imitation  on  a  small 
scale  of  Roman  domical  and  vaulted  construc¬ 
tion.  (4)  The  Baptistery  at  Fr6jus,  on  the 
Riviera,  was  a  sample  of  other  similar  struc¬ 
tures  long  regarded  as  Roman  works.  (6)  The 
celebrated  monastery  of  Montmajour  contained 
several  buildings  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  development  of  Provengal  architec¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  Chapel  of  Sainte-Croix  was 
remarkable,  and  was  the  late  example  of  an 
imitation  of  a  Roman  form  of  construction.  (6) 
The  Chapel  of  Saint-Pierre,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  Monastery  stood,  was  an 
example  of  early  deviation  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  type  of  classic  columns  and  capitals. 
(7  and  8)  Saint  -  Trophime,  Arles,  exhi¬ 
bited  two  very  fine  examples  of  the 
fully  -  developed  Provengal  Romanesque  in 
the  western  portal  and  the  cloisters.  (9) 
The  cloisters  at  Elne.  (10)  The  portal  of 
the  church  of  Saint  -  Giles,  which  was  the 
most  complete  and  most  finished  illustration 
of  that  Provengal  style  in  which  the  Visigothic 
spirit  prevailed  almost  completely  over  the 
Classic,  was  described  by  Mr.  MacGibbon  in 
considerable  detail.  He  then  dealt  with  the 
vaulting  in  Provence,  directing  attention  to  the 
different  forms  adopted,  and  to  the  peculiarity 
that  they  were  pointed  and  not  round  arched. 
The  domes  were  next  alluded  to,  and  the  effects 
of  their  employment  on  the  structures  subse¬ 
quently  erected  in  the  whole  of  the  South  of 
France  described  and  commented  upon,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  church  plans.  (11)  The 
Cathedral  of  Frejus  had  originally  been  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  single  nave  or  hall  plan,  aisles 
being  added  afterwards.  The  examples  he 
had  described  gave  an  idea  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  Romanesque  style  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  country  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  showed  that  a  style 
was  produced  which  at  first  borrowed  its  forms 
from  Roman  models,  that  they  had  been 
gradually  modified  by  the  Northern  spirit, 
and  continued  to  the  last  to  rejoice  in  exuber¬ 
ance  of  decoration.  Mention  was  then  made  of 
the  rise  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  style  intro¬ 
duced  by  them.  (12)  The  Monastery  of 
Thoronet  was  described  as  an  example  of 
the  plain  and  severe  style  of  the  Cis¬ 
tercians.  (13)  The  cloisters  of  Thoronet;  and 
(14)  The  nave  of  Saint-Trophime  at  Arles  were 
also  cited  as  examples  of  the  same  style.  The 
introduction  of  Northern  Gothic  took  place  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  country,  and  producing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Provengal  elements  of  construction  and 
Gothic  ornamental  details  which  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  of  which  (15)  Saint-Nazaire 


at  Beziers,  and  (16)  Saint-Jean  at  Perpignan, 
were  examples.  Churches  in  that  mixed  style- 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  south  of  France- 
until  the  fifteenth  century, but  the  importation  of 
Northern  Gothic  became  more  and  more  marked. 
Mr.  MacGibbon  then  referred  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  architecture  of  Provence, — 
the  military  structures.  The  walls  of  the  cities, 
of  (17)  Carcassonne  and  (18)  Aigues-mortes 
were  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  most  perfect 
representatives  of  the  art  of  defence  of  towns 
as  practised  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
were  both  described  by  the  author,  as  well  as 
the  wails  of  Avignon  and  (19)  the  Abbey  of 
Cruas.  (20)  Villeneuve-lez-Avignon,  the  great 
castle  of  Saint- Andre,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhone,  presented  many  interesting  features,  and 
was  also  described.  Attention  was  then  directed 
to  the  Watch-  or  Keep-towers  of  Southern 
towns,  the  construction  of  them  being  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  speaker,  and  the  Keep  of  (21) 
the  town  of  Saint-Paul-du-Var,  especially 
referred  to  as  of  peculiar  construction.  Having 
briefly  reviewed  the  course  of  Provengal  archi¬ 
tecture  he  had  described,  Mr.  MacGibbon 
referred  to  (22)  the  castellated  monastery  of 
Saint-Honorat  as  a  very  interesting  structure,, 
in  which  were  combined  examples  of  all  the- 
styles  of  Provence,  and,  having  given  a  general 
idea  of  the  building,  described  (23)  the  lower 
cloister,  and  (24)  the  upper,  of  Saint-Honorat, 
in  considerable  detail ;  the  latter  and  other 
examples  showed  the  Italian  influence  which- 
prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Riviera. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  stating  that  on  the 
island  of  Saint-Honorat  there  was  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  varied  fortunes  and  of  the  different 
people  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.  On 
that  island  there  was  thus  preserved  an  epitome- 
of  the  varied  architecture  of  Provence. 


The  Chairman  said  that  no  doubt  many  of? 
them  came  there  attracted  by  the  subject,  and 
expecting  to  be  interested.  He  felt  sure  he  did 
no  more  than  express  the  opinions  of  all  present 
that  not  only  had  they  been  interested,  but  in¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  MacGibbon’s  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  “Architecture  of  Provence,”  sc 
capitally  illustrated  by  his  admirable  sketches, 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  lantern.  It  had 
certainly  been  extremely  interesting  to  trace- 
with  him  the  Roman  characteristics  of  the- 
earlier  buildings  to  which  he  had  referred 
growing  into  the  Romanesque  period,  to  be- 
themselves  superseded  in  turn  by  the  Gothic 
features  from  the  North.  One  thing  that  struck 
him  forcibly  was  the  massive  and  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  of  many  of  the  buildings.  In  these  days- 
of  luxury  and  ostentation,  he  thought  most 
architects  might  not  be  above  taking  a  lesson 
from  this  feature.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  cover  a  fagade  with  ornamental  detail,  but 
too  seldom  was  it  that  an  architect  had  the 
courage  to  leave  a  mass  of  simple  wall  space. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  MacGibbon,  said  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  to  find  that  he  had  attempted 
to  trace  the  origin  of  many  features  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  Romanesque  work  found  in  the 
vicinity.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  statement 
that  the  style,  as  they  found  it,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  which  took  its  form  almost  entirely 
from  the  old  Roman  work,  and  that  it  was  very 
little  influenced  by  the  Byzantine  work.  In 
these  earlier  periods  the  great  pride  of  the 
mason  was  to  try  and  imitate  something  which 
had  gone  before.  He  remembered  reading  a 
letter  from  some  monk  to  Charlemagne,  in 
which  he  boasted  of  the  monastery  he  had  been 
able  to  erect  “  after  the  antique  fashion.”  It 
was  curious  to  notice  how  the  mason  of  that 
period  fancied  he  was  clearly  copying  the  old 
work  when  he  was  producing  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  many  of  these  buildings  in  Provence 
they  found  the  same  thing.  The  architect  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Gilles  certainly  thought  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  copy  the  style  he  had  seen 
built  by  the  Romans.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  mason  of  that  period  attempted  to  copy  the 
peristyle  of  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes,  in  which 
they  found  three  distinct  features, — the  archi¬ 
trave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The 
architrave  was  looked  upon  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  feature ;  the  frieze  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  because  they  wanted  to  introduce 
figures  of  greater  importance,  and  the  cor¬ 
nice  was  still  there.  But  they  seemed  to 
conceive  direct  imitation,  and  the  masons  evi¬ 
dently  thought  when  they  were  making  that 
building  that  they  were  erecting  something 
which  was  equal  in  its  character  and  style  to 
the  peristyle  of  the  Roman  temple.  He  had 
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been  thinking  whether,  instead  of  Venetian 
influence  having  come  over  to  France,  it  was 
not  possible  that  Provencal  influence  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice ;  whether  the 
assemblage  of  columns  there  piled  one  upon 
another  in  a  manner  totally  unknown  in  Byzan¬ 
tine  styles  might  not  have  been  taken  from 
many  important  buildings  in  the  South  of 
France.  He  certainly  thought  that  St.  Front, 
at  Perigueux,  was  a  copy  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
They  did  their  best  to  copy  that  church, 
but  when  they  came  to  construction  they  did 
not  know  how  to  form  the  pendentives. 
The  pendentives  at  Venice  were  portions 
of  spheres,  but  at  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux, 
in  consequence  of  the  arches  being  pointed, 
they  were  simply  what  we  should  call  webs. 
Probably  the  pointed  arch  at  St.  Front,  at 
Perigueux,  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples ; 
and  they  might  look  upon  the  system  of  con¬ 
struction  as  being  the  precursor  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Gothic  vault.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux, 
had  been  pulled  down  to  be  built  up  again ; 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  shape  of  the 
arch  wa3  so  nearly  circular  as  to  be  an  entire 
change  from  the  original  form.  He  confessed 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
the  views  they  had  seen  that  evening  had  not 
been  photographs  from  nature.  He  had  been 
informed  that  Mr.  MacGibbon  took  some  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  they  would 
have  seen  them.  They  were  startled  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  by  the  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Elsey  Smith,  and  though  he  was  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  some  that  evening,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  Mr.  MacGibbon ’s  pen  and  ink 
sketches  quite  stood  the  ordeal.  The  accuracy 
of  their  perspective  was  shown  to  be  very 
exact  by  the  way  in  which  they  appeared  on 
the  screen.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  propos¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  MacGibbon. 

Mr.  Wm.  White  said  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  MacGibbon, 
which  he  was  sure  was  well  deserved.  From  a 
general  historical  and  descriptive  view  of  the 
architecture  of  a  considerable  district,  he  had 
shown  the  manner  in  which  so  much  of  the  work 
had  been  developed,  giving  them  the  channels 
by  which  it  had  come.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  not  only  local  architecture  was  copied 
by  those  who  had  colonised  or  taken  possession 
of  a  district,  but  also  they  took  back  a  great 
deal  to  their  own  country  on  their  revisiting  it. 
The  manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  country 
was  colonised,  and  the  architecture  distributed, 
seemed  to  have  been  very  much  the  same  as 
that  in  Cyprus,  which  they  were  told  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  First  came  the  Phoenicians,  then 
the  Greeks,  then  the  Romans,  and  then  the 
other  succeeding  elements  which  certainly 
affected  the  whole  of  the  architecture  of  the 
district.  The  pictures  of  Avignon  were  very 
striking, — the  Bishop’s  palace,  and  also  the 
towers  and  fortifications.  They  were  almost 
the  only  instances  that  he  had  seen  of  the  work 
which  had  been  described  by  Mr.  MacGibbon, 
and  while  feeling  much  interested  in  them,  he 
felt  he  ought  to  apologise  for  saying  so  much 
as  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  said  that  he  was  recently 
reading  that  a  competent  hand  might  make  a 
good  deal  of  this  subject,  but  that  no  com¬ 
petent  hand  had  yet  touched  it.  It  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  them  to  know  that  such  a 
hand  as  Mr.  MacGibbon’s  should  have  taken 
it  up.  Certainly,  the  drawings  that  had  been 
exhibited  showed  different  phases  of  Gothic 
work  to  anything  that  they  were  accustomed 
to.  When  they  examined  it,  there  was  one 
feature  which  had  never  yet  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserved,  and  that  was  the  curious  fact 
that  whenever  any  Gothic  work  was  erected 
under  a  permanently  sunny  sky,  instead  of 
it  being  tall  and  aspiring,  as  Strasbourg 
Cathedral  under  a  northern  sky,  on  the  contrary 
it  became  flat  and  heavy,  and  not  aspiring. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  as  to  details,  the 
general  style  was  as  stated,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  lecture  was  the 
comparison  which  was  drawn  between  the 
classic  work  of  Provence,  and  its  adaptation 
and  development  in  later  times.  He  thought 
they  could  glean  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  the  style  had  been  in  Roman 
times  by  what  had  been  put  before  them 
that  evening.  With  regard  to  the  columns 
that  had  been  referred  to,  unless  they  were 
examined  accurately  on  the  spot,  no  one  could 
be  aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  their  carving.  From  what  he  had  seen 
of  casts  of  this  work  in  Paris,  he  was  led  to 


the  belief  that  the  work  was  the  same  as  was 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  crypt  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  which  were  too  little  known, 
but  which  were  probably  executed  by  foreign 
workmen.  It  was  a  curious  point  brought  out 
by  the  lecturer,  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  refer  to  what  had  been  said  of 
the  cessation  of  the  classic  style  of  carving 
which  these  buildings  gave  them.  He  ventured 
to  think  that  Mr.  MacGibbon  would  find  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  carving  such  as  they  saw 
in  those  beautiful  portals  of  St.  Trophime,  at 
Arles,  were  almost  exactly  like  the  carviDgs  of 
Roman  times,  which  survived,  as  two  things 
could  be,  but  if  they  put  the  classical  carvings 
at  tha  Museum  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  they  would 
find  a  very  great  contrast.  But  the  more  they 
went  up  the  stream  of  Time  the  more,  he  took 
it,  they  would  find  that  the  old  Romanesque 
work  of  Provence  showed  the  same  style  and 
mode  of  construction.  Compare  this  little 
building  and  the  baths  of  Diana  at  Nimes. 
The  two  works  were  identical,  and  yet  there 
were  800  years  between  them.  There  was 
a  marked  resemblance  between  those  build¬ 
ings  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Susa, — they 
were  almost  line  for  line.  Now  these  were  all 
things  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  and 
he  took  it  that  their  thanks  were  greatly  due  to 
Mr.  MacGibbon  for  having  brought  this  before 
them,  and  when  his  paper  was  printed  they 
would  be  able  to  study  the  subject  more 
at  leisure  than  they  were  able  to  do  that 
night. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  said  he  thought  they  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  MacGibbon  for 
bringing  forward  these  early  Romanesque 
buildings, — buildings  which  had  been  called 
by  Fergusson  “  Christianised  Roman  architec¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  said  that  Mr.  Spiers 
had  expressed  regret  that  the  lecture  was  not 
illustrated  by  photographs  rather  than  by 
sketches.  He  would  join  issue  with  that 
opinion.  Photographs  were  all  very  well,  and 
they  were  enormously  indebted  to  them  ;  but  he 
thought,  when  they  were  dealing  with  matters 
of  detail,  he  would  prefer  his  own  rude  sketches 
to  any  photograph.  The  artist  who  drew  the 
picture  bad,  so  to  speak,  the  photographic 
image  and  the  retina  of  his  mind.  The  sketch 
might  not  be  such  an  accurate  representation, 
but  that  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
knowledge  of  detail  gained  by  the  artist.  He 
felt  very  proud  of  his  little  country, — and  he  was 
there  as  a  Glasgow  man, — to  find  an  Edinburgh 
architect  enlightening  them. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Needham 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Burrows, 

The  Chairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  MacGibbon,  in  acknowledging  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Spiers’ 
remarks  as  to  St.  Front  at  Perigueux,  that  what 
he  said  was  not  that  St.  Front  had  not  had  any 
influence,  but  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
sufficient  ground,  in  the  fact  of  St.  Front  being 
copied  from  St.  Mark’s,  to  support  all  that  the 
French  authors  wished  to  found  upon  it.  Ad¬ 
mitted  that  St.  Front  was  a  copy  of  St.  Mark’s, 
as  nearly  as  workmen  could  carry  it  out,  still 
he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
cupola  was  in  general  use  throughout  Europe. 
Mr.  Brock  referred  to  the  differences  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Gothic,  and  he  must 
agree  with  him,  that  it  was  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  which  led  him  to  take 
up  the  subject  con  amore,  and  he  could 
assure  any  one  who  could  spend  two  or 
three  months  in  a  winter  holiday  in  Provence 
that  he  would  find  much  to  interest  him.  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglass  had  been  kind  enough  to 
defend  his  poor  sketches,  and  he  was  very  sorry 
they  were  no  better.  So  far  as  a  man  was  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  the  sketch  was  of  very  great 
moment  to  him,  but  the  more  lifelike  and  the 
more  true  to,  nature  the  illustrations  to  such  a 
lecture  were,  the  better  for  those  who  were 
listening.  No  doubt  a  carefully  -  prepared 
photograph  gave  a  fuller  representation  than 
any  one  could  do  with  a  sketch.  •  One  or  two 
other  points  were  brought  forward  by  other 
speakers,  but  he  was  unable  to  pick  up  the 
exact  point  that  was  wanted  to  be  explained. 
A  good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  paper  would  be  found  in  Revoil’s 
book,  entitled  “  L’ Architecture  Romain  de 
France.” 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  on  Monday,  January  13. 


THE  NEW  PRUSSIAN  POLICE 

REGULATIONS  REFERRING  TO  THE 
SAFETY  OF  THEATRES. 

The  new  “  Prussian  Police  Regulations 
Referring  to  the  Safety  of  Theatres”  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  have  been  in  force 
since  the  1st  inst.,  one  year’s  grace  being 
allowed  for  alterations  in  buildings  already 
erected  or  in  coarse  of  erection.  Since  1881 
these  regulations  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
“  Commission,”  which  had  been  called  together 
by  the  Minister  of  Interior  and  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  which  has  consisted  of 
several  Government  buildiBg  officials,  several 
architects  and  engineers,  several  directors  and 
managers  of  theatres  of  various  grades,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade. 

The  new  regulations,  which  are  of  a  very 
detailed  and  exact  character,  are  intended  to 
give  the  public  a  feeling  of  security  in  public 
places  of  amusement ;  and  the  Government 
hopes  that  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules 
many  of  the  existing  dangers  will  be  prevented. 

Looking  at  the  new  regulations  as  a  whole, 
one  sees  that  the  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb  caused  by  panics 
founded  either  on  real  or  false  alarms  of  fire. 
Very  exact  rules  have  hence  been  laid  down  as 
to  the  number  of  exits,  and  the  convenience  of 
getting  at  them  from  every  seat  in  the  building. 
The  width  of  the  doors,  passages,  stairs,  Se c., 
have  to  be  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  number  of 
people  likely  to  use  them;  and  a  common 
method  of  describing  the  routes  to  be  taken  to 
gain  the  open  has  been  arranged. 

As  panics  are  known  to  be  just  as  dangerous 
in  absolutely  fireproof  buildings  as  in  those  of 
somewhat  more  combustible  nature,  not  half  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  materials 
themselves  as  is  usually  the  case  ;  in  fact,  that 
part  of  the  regulations  referring  to  the  safety 
of  the  building  itself  has  been  put  quite  into 
second  consideration.  Wooden  columns,  floor¬ 
ing,  and  corridor  partitions  are  distinctly  per¬ 
mitted,  and  even  wooden  staircases  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  erected,  only  a  few  exceptions  being 
made  in  the  preference  to  iron.  Wooden  stair¬ 
cases  are  considered  to  be  safer  than  either 
those  of  stone  or  iron,  especially  if  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  wood  have  a  good  coating  of  plaster. 

The  Commission  has  considered  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  that  smoke  or  suffocating 
gases  should  be  stopped  from  entering  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  staircases.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
ventilating-flues,  easily  manageable  in  case  of 
need,  have  to  be  made  both  over  the  stage  as 
well  as  in  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium,  and 
the  disposition  and  construction  of  the  flues 
are  subject  to  very  stringent  rules.  It  is  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  smoke  from  Ailing  the  auditorium 
too  rapidly  that  the  so-called  fireproof  curtain 
is  to  divide  the  theatre  into  two  parts.  Its 
substance  is  simply  required  to  be  incombus¬ 
tible,  but  its  working  is  distinctly  not  to  be 
automatic ;  in  fact,  no  self-working  contrivance 
is  permitted  in  any  position  where  it  would  be 
of  importance  if  it  did  not  work.  Such  doors 
as  may  be  required  in  the  wall  between  stage 
and  auditorium  are  to  be  of  hard  wood  plated 
on  both  sides  with  iron. 

The  impregnation  of  stage  paraphernalia,  so 
as  to  render  it  uninflammable,  is  not  required, 
but  the  scenery  itself  is  to  be  of  as  uninflammable 
a  nature  as  possible.  A  substitute  for  canvas  is 
not  definitely  mentioned  in  the  regulations,  but 
the  official  “  Centralblatt  der  Bauverwaltung  ” 
recommends  a  certain  cloth  of  wire  netting  and 
asbestos,  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Tepper,  of  Berlin. 

The  Commission  has  set  down  several  para¬ 
graphs  concerning  the  lighting,  ventilation,  See., 
but  no  novelties  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts 
of  the  rules. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  let  the  rules  be 
of  as  practical  a  nature  as  possible,  and  not 
only  of  a  theoretical  kind.  The  regulations  of 
the  cities  of  Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  and 
London  seem  to  have  been  well  studied,  and  the 
results  of  the  official  inquiries  into  the  Ring 
Theatre  and  Opera  Comique  fires  were  taken 
fully  into  consideration. 


Death  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Conder,  M.Inst.C.E. 
— We  record  with  much  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Francis  Roubiliac  Conder,  a  well-known 
civil  engineer  and  writer.  Pie  died  suddenly  at 
Guildford  on  Wednesday,  while  reading  in  his 
study.  He  was  for  a  great  many  years  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  columns.  Major  Conder,  the 
eminent  Palestine  explorer,  is  a  son  of  the 
deceased. 
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Illustrations. 

ST.  PAUL'S,  KENSINGTON. 

E  publish  this  week  an  interior  view 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Kensington 
(Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  architect),  of  which 
we  puolished  an  exterior  view  and  a  description 
in  the  Builder  of  November  30  of  this  year. 


S.W.  TOWER,  SENLIS  CATHEDRAL. 

This  tower  is,  says  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  one  . 
the  very  few  still  existing  which  were  built  i 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  withoi 
any  stoppage  or  hindrance  of  the  work  fro 
commencement  to  finish.  It  is  one  of  tl 
earliest  existing  examples  of  an  importai 
steeple  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  i 
well  as  the  spire,  is  of  octagonal  form.  Th 
arrangement  gives  great  facilities  for  ove 
coming  the  awkwardness  with  which  tl 
octagon  sits  upon  the  square,  and  is 
favourite  one  with  modern  architects.  The  ope 
pinnacles  that  fill  up  the  angles  in  this  cai 
might  possibly  perform  their  part  more  happi 
if  they  were  a  little  more  solid,  but  the  ski 
which  led  their  designer  to  incline  the  axes  . 
the  little  spires  that  crown  them  is  much  to  l 
commended.  The  same  skill  and  taste  a 
apparent  in  the  design  of  the  eight  gre; 
dormers,  which  serve  to  blend  the  vertical  lim 
of  the  tower  and  the  inclined  ones  of  the  spirt 
which  carry  the  light,  open  character  of  tl 
composition  into  the  spire  itself  and  take  tl 
place  of  pinnacles  around  its  base.  The  exp 
dient  of  cutting  down  the  backs  of  the; 
dormers  is  a  rather  clumsy  one,  but  it  serves  i 
purpose,  and  is  not  very  noticeable. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  drawit 
by  Mr  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  which  was  exhibite 
at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the  present  year 

SCULPTURE  —  NEW  LAW  COURTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

.  .Jf1?  Is  a  reproduction  from  a  drawing  e. 
hibited  in  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibit  io: 


showing  the  sculptural  decoration  of  a  gable  in 
the  new  Law  Courts  at  Birmingham,  of  which 
Messrs.  Aston  Webb  &  Ingress  Bell  are  the 
architects.  The  figure  in  the  gable  represents 
Art,  those  below  represent  “Modelling”  and 
“  Designing  ”  respectively. 

The  figures  were  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Au- 
monier,  who  writes  in  regard  to  it,  “  The  whole 
of  the  work  was  modelled  in  the  open  air  on  a 
gallery  above  the  clay-pit  at  Mr.  Edwards’ 
terra-cotta  Works  at  Ruabon.  This  was  done 
expressly  that  we  might  go  continually  60  or 
70  ft.  below  the  work  while  it  was  in  progress 
so  as  to  judge  what  its  effect  would  be  when 
fixed  in  its  proper  position  on  the  building. 
The  centre  figure  is  about  5  ft.  high  in  execu¬ 
tion.-’ 


SKETCHES  IN  CHELMSFORD. 

These  sketches,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cobb  of 
Chelmsford,  represent  some  of  the  old  pic¬ 
turesque  corners  in  a  town  which  has  not  been 
much  illustrated. 

There  is  no  particular  history  attaching  to  the 
houses.  Those  shown  in  the  larger  of  the  three 
sketches  in  Moulsham  are  situated  at  the  corner 
of  what  is  known  as  “  The  Friars,”  but  which 
was  formerly  “  Friars  Walk.”  At  the  other  end 
of  this  “  Friars  Walk  ”  once  stood  a  Priory,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dominican  Friars,  though  now 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 

Moulsham  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of 
Chelmsford,  and  formerly  was  the  property  of 
the  Mildmays,  at  one  time  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  Essex  families. 


THE  ARTISTS’  VOLUNTEERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS. 

These  premises  were  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  March  25  last,  as  we  mentioned  at 
the  time. 

The  facade  of  the  new  building  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  red  terra-cotta  dressings. 
Toe  large  medallion  over  the  entrance  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Brock,  A.R.A.,  who  is  a  lieu¬ 


tenant  in  the  corps.  On  the  ground-floor 
is  a  large  entrance,  10  ft.  wide,  with  orderly, 
committee,  officers’  and  commanding  officer 
and  adjutant’s  rooms,  and  a  spacious  drill- 
hall,  100  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide,  top-lighted, 
with  a  gallery  at  the  south  end,  62  ft.  by 
15  ft.  In  the  basement  are  the  armoury, 
rooms  for  quartermaster’s  stores,  lavatories, 
and  dressing-rooms  for  the  men.  On  the 
first  floor  a  large  general  room  for  the  men, 
52  ft.  by  20  ft. ;  canteen,  with  lift  to  kitchen 
over,  and  sergeants’-room.  On  the  top  floor  are 
dressing  and  bath-rooms,  &c.,  for  officers  and 
sergeants,  and  accommodation  for  headquarter 
staff.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  building,  in¬ 
cluding  furniture,  has  been  6,5002.,  of  which  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
have  subscribed  3,2002. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  honorary 
architect,  Colonel  Edis,  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Kynoch  &  Co.,  contractors,  Clapham. 


BUNGALOWS  FOR  THE  BELLAGGIO 
ESTATE. 

The  house  of  which  an  exterior  view  is  given 
is  now  being  built  on  the  above  estate.  The 
whole  of  the  walls  above  the  plinth,  which  is  of 
red  brick,  are  of  stud  work  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  with  which  the  roofs  are  also  covered. 

The  bungalow,  of  which  an  interior  view  is 
shown,  has  been  built  on  the  same  estate.  The 
whole  of  the  house  has  been  raised  8  ft.  from 
the  ground  on  dwarf  stone  walls,  in  order  that 
the  magnificent  view  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms. 

The  sitting-room  is  panelled  in  oak,  and  the 
stud  and  plaster  work  is  left  exposed  to  view, 
and  will  be  hung  with  tapestries ;  the  whole  of 
the  woodwork  throughout  is  stained  very  dark 
brown,  and  coated  with  boiled  linseed-oil. 

The  walls  above  the  balcony  level  are  covered 
with  tiles,  and  the  roof  is  thatched.  In  the 
ingle  nook  a  window,  filled  with  bevelled  plate- 
glass,  is  formed. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs  is  the  architect  of  both 
buildings. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the  13th 
inst.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  viz.: — Messrs.  0.  E.  Blayney,  C.  B 
Hutchinson,  H.  Bulman,  J.  H.  Bolton,  O.  G. 
Beater,  J.  Richmond,  W.  D.  Goodwin,  W.  E. 
llazell,  A.  R.  Hennell,  G.  G.  Irvine,  and  H. 
Bailey. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  read  a  paper 
on  “  Drawing,”  which  we  print  in  extenso  on 
another  page. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  said  they  ought  to 
•express  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  paper.  The  subject  was  one  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  them  all,  and  although  it  was  true  that 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  members 
of  that  Association  were  architects,  yet  he  hoped 
they  were  all  architectural  draughtsmen,  and 
therefore  such  a  paper  as  they  had  heard  that 
•evening  was,  he  thought,  of  far  more  use  to 
them  as  a  body  and  as  individuals  than  a  good 
many  other  papers  could  be.  He  hoped  they  had 
listened  to  it  with  that  amount  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  would  enable  them  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  some  of  the  truths  and  principles  which  Mr. 
Blomfield  had  so  happily  laid  down.  If  Mr. 
Blomfield's  own  very  successful  work  was  based 
on  those  principles,  the  careful  study  of  those 
principles  by  others  ought  to  produce  the  same 
successful  results.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  to  be 
■regretted  that  Mr.  Blomfield  had  confined  his 
exhibition  of  illustrative  drawings  to  the  works 
of  a  few  men  who  were  on  the  fringe  of  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsmanship — men  whose  genius 
•and  vocation  lay,  more  or  less,  in  the  production 
of  picturesque  architectural  landscape.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  architectural  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  practically  speaking,  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  them,  was  very  much  connected  with 
one  or  two  historic  facts.  One  of  those 
historic  facts  was  that  they  were  now  in  the 
presence  of  some  half-a-dozen  weekly  architec¬ 
tural  journals,  each  publishing,  on  an  average, 
.from  six  to  eight  pages  of  lithographic  draw¬ 
ings.  But  he  regretted  to  say  that  they 
were  indebted  to  those  journals  for  the 
abolition,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  highest 
form  of  illustrative  architectural  drawing, 
viz.,  the  old  steel  -  plate  engraving,  which 
Iiad  survived  in  the  French  school,  but  was 
.absolutely  a  dead  letter  in  English  archi¬ 
tectural  illustration.  No  one  could  now  afford 
to  publish  a  book  equal  to  one  of  Professor 
Cockerell’s;  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  their 
sails  by  the  methods  adopted  for  producing 
the  illustrations,  —  the  very  popular  and 
very  successful  illustrations, — in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  journals.  They  could  do  nothing  but 
offer  advice  to  these  journals,  and  he  thought 
■that  advice  should  be  that  they  would  much 
rather  have  one  steel  plate  a  week  in  the 
manner  of  M.  C6sar  Daly*  or  Professor 
Cockerell,  than  the  whole  show  of  architec¬ 
tural  illustrations  with  which  they  were  deluged 
every  week, — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  of  every  description.  He  was 
sure  that  instead  of  paying  fourpence  a  week, 
some  of  them  would  be  willing  to  pay  one 
shilling  a  month  and  have  one  good  plate, 
rather  than  the  two  or  three  dozen  which  they 
now  got  in  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  cost. 
There  was  much  work  illustrated  in  the  present 
day  which  had  no  business  to  be  illustrated, 
and  by  which  architectural  drawing  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  It  was  no 
doubt  true  that  architectural  illustrations,  drawn 
with  delicacy  and  refinement,  could  not,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  produced 
by  the  thousand  in  a  few  hours,  which  was 
practically  what  had  to  be  done  by  the  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  journals.  These  journals  did 
their  best,  and  they  owed  them  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  ;  but  for  those  journals  the  majority 
of  them  would  probably  never  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw ;  nevertheless  they  must  protest  against 
the  photo-lithographic  method  of  reproduction. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  no  journal  could  now 
afford  to  give  the  time  to  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  which  represented  real  feeling, — gene¬ 
rally  pencil  work, — such,  for  instance,  as  those 
that  Prout’s,  or  Cotman’s,  or  Coney’s  genera- 

*  Mr.  Pite  is  under  a  mistake  as  to  M.  Daly’s  paper, 
the  Revue  Generate,  which  is  a  monthly  and  not  a  weekly 
publication ;  a  fact  which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to 
fche  style  of  illustration  it  is  possible  to  produce. — Ed. 


tion  knew.  The  art  of  lithography  had,  he 
thought,  been  killed  by  photo-lithography ; 
the  field  which  there  used  to  be  for  architec¬ 
tural  draughtsmanship  on  stone  had  been  spoilt 
by  photo-lithography.  They  were  now  told  that 
they  must  do  this  and  that  in  order  that  their 
drawings  could  be  reproduced, — and  their  draw¬ 
ings  were  to  be  made  with  “  the  blackest  of 
ink  on  the  whitest  of  paper."*  There  were  other 
processes  for  reproduction  of  drawings  which 
were  pseudo-technically  known,  he  believed,  as 
“  stinking  ”  processes,  owing  to  the  odours  of 
the  offensive  chemicals  employed  ;  but  he  had 
seen  as  yet  no  results  which  would  justify  them 
in  hoping  very  much  from  such  processes. 
They  could  not  hope  to  get  Goupil  photo¬ 
gravures  in  the  weekly  journals,  but  might 
hope  to  do  so  in  a  good  monthly  paper.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  he  had 
always  regarded  architectural  drawing  as  being 
of  two  sorts,  scientific  drawing  and  imaginative 
drawing.  An  architectural  drawing  was,  of 
course,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  use  a  scientific 
drawing.  They  could  make  their  drawing  an 
actual  representation  of  form  or  effect  for  sketch 
purposes,  but  when  drawn  for  the  reproduction 
of  that  form  and  effect  in  some  material  or 
other,  and  necessarily  to  scale,  it  was  a  drawing 
of  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  as  it  would 
never  possibly  look.  It  was  in  that  sense  so 
highly  technical  a  production,  being  entirely 
without  regard  to  atmosphere  or  perspective,  or 
even  colour  or  detail,  that  their  simple  scale 
drawing  or  full-size  drawing  was  essentially  a 
scientific  drawing.  It  had  to  represent  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  building  which  had  to  be 
erected.  To  make  such  a  drawing  perfectit  would 
show  plans,  sections,  and  details  mysterious  to 
the  uninitiated,  carefully  figured  with  detail, 
and  with  the  materials  indicated  by  the  most 
gaudy  colours  ;  and  it  was  thus  their  imagina¬ 
tive  qualities  were  shocked  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged  by  architectural  drawing.  But  they 
should  always  remember  that  with  reference  to 
the  scientific  in  artistic  drawing,  there  was  the 
quality  of  drawing  in  their  buildings.  Just  as 
there  was  the  quality  of  drawing  in  sculpture 
and  in  painting,  apart  from  the  outline  itself, 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  apparent  the 
quality  of  drawing  in  all  their  buildings,  as 
executed,  and  not  on  paper  only.  With  regard  to 
form,  there  should  be  not  only  contrast  of  outline 
but  a  due  proportion  of  light  and  shade.  In  the 
majority  of  buildings  erected  in  the  present 
day  pilasters  projected  in  a  very  haphazard 
sort  of  way,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  surface 
which  they  broke  up.  The  cornices,  too,  how¬ 
ever  well  proportioned  as  to  their  sections,  had 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  proportions  of  the 
buildings  they  surmounted.  Effects  of  light 
and  shade,  as  well  as  contrast  and  form,  in  other 
words  relief,  were  qualities  of  architectural 
drawing  which  could  only  be  expressed  in  the 
building  itself,  for  it  was  difficult  to  give  them 
in  a  drawing.  The  French  school  tried  to  get 
their  effect  by  a  complicated  method  of  shading 
on  their  drawings,  but  not  altogether  with  the 
happiest  results.  As  to  imaginative  architec¬ 
tural  drawing,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  be 
denied  the  liberty  and  opportunity  of  drawing 
for  drawing's  sake.  Why  should  they  not  have 
just  as  much  enjoyment  in  making  a  drawing  as 
the  artist  who  enjoyed  sketching  an  old  street  ? 
Even  supposing  an  architect,  by  making  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  building  as  he  would  wish  it  to 
look  rather  than  as  it  would  look  when  new, 
sinned  a  little  against  the  proprieties,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  such  a  sin  was  one  that  was 
very  near  the  borders  of  righteousness.  He  could 
not  see,  again,  why  in  drawings  sent  in  in  com¬ 
petition  by  students  in  the  Institute  or  Associa¬ 
tion  the  imaginative  element  should  be  inter¬ 
dicted  for  fear  of  causing  a  poor  assessor  to  be 
deceived.  He  thought  that  the  imaginative 
element  should  be  recognised  and  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  men  who  could 
show  that  they  had  an  imaginative  ideal 
should  not  be  snubbed.  With  regard  to 
Piranesi’s  works,  there  were  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  to  be  found  in  the  South  Kensington 
library,  to  which  they  ought  to  giye  their  early 
attention,  and  there  was  also  one  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  library.  A  good  many  of  .Albert  Diirer’s 
prints  had  been  reproduced,  and  some  of 
Cotman’s  drawings  had  been  published  in 
America,  and,  therefore,  without  going  to 
museums  they  could  get  sufficient  supply  of 
imaginative  drawings  to  feed  the  fire  of  their 
souls.  In  one  of  Piranesi’s  drawings  which  was 
exhibited  that  evening — the  Temple  of  Peace, 

*  8ee  our  previous  footnote  to  Mr.  Blomfleld's  paper. 
—Ed. 


he  thought — they  had  the  idea  of  vast  size. 
The  building  was  a  vast  one,  but  Piranesi 
had  endeavoured  to  make  it  look  larger. 
It  was  his  ideal.  In  the  same  way  in 
Albert  Diirer’s  drawings,  the  imaginative 
element  was  remarkably  manifest  by  por¬ 
traying,  by  mere  force  and  power  of  line, 
the  intensity  of  the  scene  represented.  In  the 
example  of  Samson  and  the  lion  nothing  could 
be  more  forcible  and  nothing  more  practical 
and  clear  than  the  drawing  of  Samson  tearing 
the  lion  to  pieces.  The  way  in  which,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  perspective,  Durer 
managed  the  heavy  lines  just  at  the  points 
where  he  required  them  to  express  force,  was 
very  instructive.  Speaking  of  the  “  suggestive  ” 
school  of  drawing,  he  said  that,  clever  as  it 
was,  it  was  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  He 
warned  his  hearers  against  copying  the  tricks 
of  that  or  any  other  school,  for  they  were 
always  in  danger  of  falling  into  some  trap  if 
they  copied.  When  they  came  to  leaving  out 
the  outline  of  a  building,  representing  chimney- 
stacks  by  the  black  mortar-joints,  and  omitting 
the  arrises  of  the  bricks,  they  were  too  clever. 
It  was  very  dangerous  to  copy  tricks,  and 
gentlemen  who  started  by  copying  the  tricks  of 
Samuel  Prout,  for  instance,  would  certainly  fall 
into  ignominy.  They  must  not  think  to  get  the 
same  happy  effects  with  splotches  of  black  as 
Mr.  Pennell  or  Mr.  Railton.  He  remembered  a 
friend  who,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  was 
determined  one  day  to  sketch  the  cathedral 
of  Prague,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
get  on  very  well,  for  he  felt  he  had  not  a  power 
of  drawing  commensurate  with  his  sympathies. 
He  would  advise  all  students  in  a  similar 
frame  of  mind  not  to  be  discouraged,  for 
he  (Mr.  Pite)  believed  that  no  architectural 
draughtsman  could  obtain  anything  like  facility 
until  he  had  been  patiently  working  for  years. 
It  was  of  importance  that  from  the  first  they 
should  aim  at  accuracy  in  their  drawings.  He 
was  very  much  struck  when  he  first  observed 
that  Sir  John  Millais’s  remarkably  powerful 
method  of  drawing  was  entirely  due  to  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  care  and  diligent  study  with  which  he 
elaborated  his  draughtsmansliip  in  his  early 
life.  Only  those  men  succeeded  in  getting 
broad,  brilliant  effects  with  a  few  touohes  who 
had  been  accurate  in  their  early  drawing. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  he  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  importance  of  drawing, 
which  it  seemed  some  people  were  inclined 
to  doubt.  Even  Mr.  Blomfield  had  told 
them  that  a  man  could  perhaps  be  a  great 
architect  without  being  a  great  draughtsman, 
and  that  was  probably  true  if  by  a  great 
draughtsman  was  meant  one  who  was  capable 
(like  Mr.  Railton)  of  representing  picturesquely 
buildings  that  existed.  But  he  (the  speaker) 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  man  could 
be  a  great  architect  without  being  a  very  good 
draughtsman  ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  quite 
impossible  for  a  man  to  conceive  or  originate  in 
his  mind  a  form  which  he  could  not  draw  with 
his  pencil.  He  believed  that  the  power  to 
draw  a  thing  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
power  to  draw  it ;  it  meant  that  a  man  knew 
every  outline  and  detail  of  it  with  exceeding 
accuracy.  Before  they  could  draw  a  thing  really 
well,  they  must  know  it  well.  He  knew  a  man 
who  did  not  profess  to  know  anything  about 
drawing,  but  who  knew  a  great  deal  about 
horses .;  and  that  man  could  draw  horses  with 
great  accuracy,  simply  because  be  knew  all 
about  them.  With  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Pite  had  said  about  steel  engraving,  if  Mr.  Pite 
would  get  somebody  to  start  a  monthly  archi¬ 
tectural  journal  which  should  produce  steel 
engravings  of  the  finest  description,  a  nice 
opportunity  would  be  offered  for  those  prepared 
to  buy  ;  but  it  would  also  be  a  splendid  opening 
for  any  publisher  to  drop  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blomfield 
was  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  he 
had  touched  upon  various  points  which  they 
would  do  well  to  consider.  He  (the  president) 
thought  that  the  first  point  they  should  seriously 
consider  in  drawing  was,  what  the  drawing  was 
for.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  a  draw¬ 
ing,  and  to  criticise  it  when  they  did  not  know 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Ii  the 
drawing  were  intended  for  reproduction,  it 
should  be  drawn  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  it  were 
a  record  drawing  intended  to  represent  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  best  and  most  complete  way  possible, 
then  they  should  disregard  all  thoughts  of 
reproduction.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
making  of  drawings  with  a  view  to  reproduction 
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had  done  a  great  deal  to  deteriorate  draughts¬ 
manship.  With  regard  to  drawings  made  from 
ladders  and  scaffolds,  a  great  deal  might  be 
learnt  from  the  very  act  of  making  them ;  although 
their  roughness  and  dirty  state  might  make  them 
perfectly  useless  as  show  drawings,  yet  the 
draughtsman  would  always  retain  mentally  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  knowledge  from  having  drawn  any 
particular  object.  Many  men,  he  believed,  who 
sketched  frequently  and  measured  with  great 
care  hardly  ever  referred  to  the  sketches  and 
drawings  which  they  made,  but  the  fact  of  their 
having  drawn  objects  in  that  way  was  sufficient 
to  stamp  them  upon  their  minds  and  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  refer  to  their  books. 
It  was  only  men  who  did  not  study  and  draw 
who  had  to  refer  to  books  and  papers  for  their 
inspirations.  In  making  a  drawing  they  should 
not  forget  the  object  as  a  whole,  for  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  go  all  over  the  drawing  and  to 
put  in  every  imaginable  scratch  that  they 
possibly  could.  They  should  grasp  the  thing 
as  a  whole,  its  outlines  and  proportions,  and 
should  not  cross-hatch  every  possible  bit  of 
shadow.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Blomfield  had  said 
quite  so  much  about  drawings  for  reproduction, 
for  he  thought  that  they,  as  architects,  should 
draw  for  their  own  information,  and  should 
make  the  representations  of  their  buildings  in 
an  architectural  manner.  He  rather  agreed 
with  Mr.  Pite  in  thinking  that  they  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  drawing  a  building  as  it 
would  appear  a  few  years  after  it  was  erected. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  draw  their 
buildings  as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  mason  ; 
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little  time,  so  as  to  allow  a  few  shrubs  to  grov 
up  round  them,  and  a  few  stains  to  appear  or 
them.  Mr.  Pite  had  given  them  a  very  excel 
lent  address  on  drawing,  and  had  pleaded  for  i 
certain  amount  of  license  in  drawing,  but  h< 
(Mr.  Stokes)  thought  that  that  depended  upor 
what  the  drawing  was  for.  If  they  wanted  ai 
accurate  drawing,  they  ought  not  to  draw  othei 
than  accurately.  If  a  drawing  was  intended 
for  a  working  drawing,  it  should  be  drawn  as  e 
working  drawing;  and  if  it  was  intended  as  e 
record  drawing,  it  should  be  perfectly  accurate 
and,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  had  said,  with  all  its 
shadows,  lights,  &c.  Mr.  Pite  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  accuracy ;  that  was  a  lesson  whict 
young  draughtsmen  could  not  take  to  heart  toe 
much.  Drawings  were  frequently  exceedinglj 
inaccurate,  and  consequently  were  practicallj 
worthless.  Drawings  were  important  things 
but  young  draughtsmen  must  not  be  led  awaj 
by  the  desire  to  make  pretty  drawings.  Thej 
should  always  bear  in  their  mind  that  architec¬ 
ture  was  their  real  end  and  aim.  If  they  coulc 
make  pretty  drawings  well  and  good,  but  thej 
should  always  endeavour  to  make  drawings 
which  would  be  useful  to  them,  and  whict 
would  catch  the  whole  spirit  and  object  of  the 
building  which  they  were  depicting. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blomfield  was  ther 
put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  T  Blomfield,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not 
much  to  add  to  what  he  had  already  said,  but 
there  had  been  one  or  two  points  raised  in  the 
discussion  with  which  he  would  deal  Mr  Pite 
had  referred  to  lithography.  He  (Mr.  Blomfield' 
had  at  one  time  thought  that  a  good  deal  might 
be  done  with  lithography,  but  drawings  repro¬ 
duced  by  it  had  generally  been  unsatisfactory 
By  means  of  what  Mr.  Pite  called  “stinking’ 
processes,  drawings  could  be  reproduced  bettei 
hth°graPhJ.  and  that  was 
why  he  had  called  attention  to  the  necessitv  oi 
P®n'£“d',lnk  work-  He  did  not  quite  understand 
Mr.  Pite  s  remarks  about  the  quality  of  drawing 
m  architecture  and  sculpture.  ^ 

Mr.  Pite  explained  that  he  had  referred  b, 
way  of  illustration  to  the  quality  of  drawing  in 
a  painting,  a  thing  which  would  be  perfectly 
easily  understood,  apart  from  the  colour  and 

Pherei  aIld  stapl5_  re&arded  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  form  ;  and  when  they  looked  at 

nualit  S’  “H8*!*  fi"d  exaotIy the  same 
quality  When  he  looked  at  the  elevation  oi 
a  building,  he  wanted  to  see  the  quality  of 
drawing  in  the  elevation;  he  wanted  to7 see 

thotU«etr5r-£Tm  told--aPart  from  the  colour  of 
the  materials,  or  in  the  absence  of  archeo¬ 
logical  or  antiquarian  interest, —that  they  were 
s?ndied'tn'lrJliy’ -and  that  the  arGhitect  had 
mortlr  thpedrar/ °f -his  b"ildi"? in  briok  and 
fromaou^n 

proporSne  eintereSt°f  °atltae  aDd  good 

S‘01Sfleld  said  that  he  thought  he  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Pite,  but  he  dissented  from  the  use 


of  the  term  “drawing.”  If  they  got  in  sculp¬ 
ture  the  quality  desired  by  Mr.  Pite,  he  thought 
they  ought  rather  to  call  it  “modelling,”  while  it 
would  be  “  form  ”  in  architecture.  Sculptors 
were  very  chary  about  using  the  pencil;  they 
preferred  the  thumb.  The  architect’s  drawing, 
after  all,  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  Mr. 
Pben6  Spiers,  in  a  note  to  a  paper  read  at  the 
Institute  a  few  years  ago,  referred  to  the 
French  method  of  showing  the  relief  or  projec¬ 
tion  in  drawing  by  means  of  conventional 
shading,  by  which  it  was  claimed  that  they 
could  show  all  the  qualities  of  relief,  and  so  on. 
He  (Mr.  Blomfield)  thought  this  system  not 
so  clear  or  so  easily  intelligible  as  the  English 
methods  of  working  by  scale  on  the  one 
hand  and  perspectives  on  the  other.  As 
to  the  “  suggestive  ”  sketching,  about  which 
something  had  been  said,  it  was  being  very 
much  overdone,  but  in  skilful  hands  it  was  a 
method  of  great  value.  There  was  one  thing  to  be 
said  for  it,  however,  and  that  was  that  when  they 
saw  a  thing  at  a  distance,  they  did  not  see  the 
detail,  bat  the  shadows,  and  the  impression  of 
the  thing  which  the  eye  took  in  was  the  dark 
part.  Mr.  Baggallay  had  referred  to  what  he 
had  said  about  fine  draughtsmanship  not 
being  an  absolutely  necessary  qualification  of  a 
great  architect.  He  (Mr.  Blomfield)  had  rather 
spokenagainst  hisown  convictionson  thematter, 
for  he  thought  that  a  great  architect  must  be  a 
fine  draughtsman,  in  so  far  as  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  the  figure,  and  any  flower  or  animal 
which  took  his  fancy.  He  did  not  see  how  any 
one  could  make  a  good  decorative  design  unless 
he  could  draw  an  animal  or  a  flower  properly. 
The  President  had  referred  to  the  reproduction 
of  drawings  as  having  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
draughtsmanship.  If  they  had  any  a/rriere 
2>cnsce, — if  they  thought  they  were  making  their 
drawings  for  reproduction,  and  were  not  think- 
ing  of  what  they  liked  themselves  in  their 
drawings,  there  was  always  a  tendency  towards 
affectation  ;  there  was  a  tendency  to  sink  that 
individuality  which  it  should  be  their  primary 
object  to  develope.  In  work  for  reproduction 
they  saw  that  certain  things  “  took,”  and  the 
tendency  of  the  young  draughtsman  was  to 
imitate  such  work.  As  to  the  point  of  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing,  his  view  was  that  they  could 
do  one  of  two  things.  They  could  either  draw 
as  Piranesi  did,  using  architecture  as  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  imagination,  or  they  could  draw 
architecture  as  Inigo  Jones  used  to  draw  it. 
It  was  extraordinary  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Piranesi  had  taken  architecture  pure  and  simple 
as  his  groundwork,  and  thought  out  his  ideas  in 
architecture.  The  ligures  which  he  had  put  into 
his  drawings  had  been  abused  by  many  people, 
but  they  were  not  of  the  essence  of  his  designs! 
An  exceedingly  able  design  by  Mr.  Pite,  made 
about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  which  bore  the 
motto  “  El  Dorado,”  was  another  instance  of 
imaginative  drawing  of  architecture,  and  in 
this  there  were  practically  two  designs,  the 
architecture  itself,  and  the  drawing  of  it  in 
black  and  white.  It  certainly  showed  that 
Mr.  Pite  had  given  himself  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  licence  and  imagination  in  de¬ 
sign  for  which  he  had  pleaded.  Inigo  Jones’s 
drawings  gave  one  the  impression  that  he 
simply  dashed  on  to  paper  what  his  notion  of  a 
building  was,  and  when  he  had  finished  that  he 
left  the  thing  then  and  there;  and  that  was 
the  other  way  referred  to  of  making  an  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing. 


THE  LONDON  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  read  an 
important  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  subject.  The  latter 
part  of  the  paper,  which  contains  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  is  as  follows  : — 

Sewage  irrigation  has  been  carried  on  in 
England  and  Scotland  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  show  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  mode  of  treating  sewage  yet  tried,  and 
where  land  is  obtainable  at  agricultural  prices, 
and  the  sewage  can  flow  to  the  land,  that  there 
an  income  can  be  earned  by  the  process.  There 
are  some  thirty  or  more  places  in  England  where 
sewage  irrigation  has  been  in  use  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  topermit  inquirers  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results,  as  at  Banbury  Lodge- Farm, 
Barking,  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Blackburn! 
Cheltenham,  Chorley,  Croydon,  Craigentinney- 
meadows,  Doncaster,  Harrogate,  Leamington, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Oxford,  Rugby,  Tunbridge 


Wells,  Warwick,  West  Derby,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Wrexham. 

At  Berlin,  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  lifted  by 
steam-power  to  a  height  of  130  ft.,  at  a  cost  of 
12,000?.  per  annum.  Upwards  of  2,000  acres 
have  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  400,000?.,  and 
this  land  is  laid  out  and  cultivated  under 
sewage.  The  distance  of  the  sewage  farm 
from  Berlin  is  about  ten  miles.  The  City 
authorities  are  said  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  Paris  has  appropriated  land  for  sew¬ 
age  irrigation  for  some  years  at  Gennevilliers 
and  some  other  places,  to  the  extent  of  12,350 
acres.  Steam-pumping  power  is  used,  and 
the  river  Seine  is  crossed.  The  municipality  is 
so  satisfied  with  this  work,  that  the  engineer, 
the  late  M.  Durand  Clay,  is  to  have  a  statue. 

Irrigation  has  been  practised  in  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  and  Italy,  upon  an  enormous  scale,  time 
out  of  mind ;  and  in  England  water-meadows 
are  successfully  cultivated.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
sewage-grown  grass  feeds  dairy-cows,  the  milk 
being  used  in  Edinburgh.  The  London  sewage 
may  be  turned  into  milk  and  butter  which  will 
be  wholesome. 

The  volume  of  crude  sewage  to  be  dealt  with, 
if  taken  at  150,000,000  gallons  per  day,  will 
represent  670,000  tons.  Containing,  say  150 
grains  of  solids  per  million  gallons,  it  will  about 
equal  10  tons  of  sludge  per  million.  (?)  So  that 
150,000,000  gallons  will  represent  1,500  tons 
per  day  of  sludge  to  be  removed  in  barges. 
So  that  there  will  be  547,500  tons  of  sewage- 
sludge  to  remove  or  get  rid  of,  per  annum. 
To  consolidate  it  by  sludge-presses  at  2s. 
per  ton,  would  cost  54,750 ?.  per  annum. 
To  barge  it  to  sea,  there  must  be  not  fewer  than 
six  of  the  largest  class,  as  the  out-and-home 
voyage  will  be  about  seventy  miles.  Each 
barge  to  take  1,500  tons  of  sludge,  containing, 
at  90  per  cent,  of  water,  1,350  tons  of  water  to- 
150  tons  of  solids.  Bat  on  testing  the  barge 
load  before  discharging  it,  95  and  even  97  per 
cent,  of  water  was  found.  Taking,  however, 
95  per  cent.,  there  will  be  1,425  tons  of  water  to 
75  tons  of  solids.  Did  it  ever  before  enter  into 
the  heads  of  any  body  of  men — engineers  and 
representatives  of  vestries — to  perpetrate  such 
operations  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
crude  sewage  flows  to  the  outlets  with  it& 
solids,  and  if  pumped  into  the  proposed  sewage 
canal  or  conduit,  would  flow  to  the  North  Sea, 
or  on  to  any  land  used  for  irrigation  or  warping, 
as  at  Foulness  Island. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  the  chemical 
question  as  to  the  use  and  sort  of  chemicals 
for  sludge  disinfectants  ;  this  I  must  leave  to 
the  chemists.  The  sludge-tanks,  and  the 
sludge-barges,  will  in  hot  weather  become 
putrid,  and  to  arrest  this  chemicals  may  be 
used,  the  cost  being  estimated  very  high.  With 
fresh  sewage  flowing  at  once  over  land  or  to  the 
sea,  very  few  chemicals  need  be  used  :  the  land 
will  at  once  disinfect.  The  sea  will  at  once 
dilute  and  disperse,  as  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
crude  sewage  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  all 
the  towns  on  the  river  and  estuary  pass  harm¬ 
lessly  to  sea. 

Contracts  were  let  on  the  eve  of  closing  the 
old  Board  to  the  extent  of  741,000?.  Add  to 
this  extra  land,  fencing,  workmen's  houses,  new 
mud-barges,  at  more  than  double  cost  by 
reason  of  the  rise  in  iron,  steel,  and  labour,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  legacy  in  this  form 
will  exceed  1,000,000?.  sterling.  Interest  on 
this  with  maintenance  will  be  fully  5  per  cent., 
which  will  equal  50,000?.  per  annum.  Wages 
may  be  50,000?.  a  year.  The  cost  of  chemicals- 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used,  and 
may  range  from  50,000?.  up  to  100,000?. 
per  annum,  or  200,000?.  per  annum  on  the 
whole.  And  all  for  what?  Not  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  Thames,  as  the  clarified 
sewage  will  ferment  in  the  river,  will  kill  fish, 
as  at  present,  and  make  the  water  foul-looking 
and  offensive.  Chemicals  have  been  tried  at 
many  places  to  see  if  they  would  purify  sewage, 
but  ever  with  the  one  result, — namely,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effiuent  which  becomes  putrid,  offen¬ 
sive,  and  dangerous.  The  new  works  land  the 
County  Council  in  a  debt  of  about  1,000,000?. 
sterling,  with  an  annual  cost  of  probably 
300,000?.  per  annum,  and  a  polluting  effluent. 
A  vast  nuisance  establishment  of  sixty  acres  in 
extent l 

It  is  never  good  policy  to  use  hard  names  I 
admit,  but  I  may  quote  an  established  proverb, 
and  say,  that  these  Barking  and  Crossness 
Works,  as  a  gift  to  the  new  County  Council, 
are  equivalent  to  an  entire  herd  of  white 
elephants.  Among  the  suggested  new  works  are 
pumping-engines  and  apparatus  to  lift  the 
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sewage  to  the  new  sewage  conduit,  say  at  a  cost 
of  100, 0002.,  or  46  miles  of  new  conduit,  at  the 
estimate  put  down  by  the  referees  for  the  cost  of 
their  proposed  southern  and  northern  outfall 
sewers,  which  together  measure  47  miles, 
estimated  at  3,144,3002.  Pumping-engines  will 
make  a  total  cost  of  3,244, 3002.,  which  at  5  per 
cent,  for  maintenance  and  redemption  will 
amount  to  162, 2152.  per  annum  to  be  set  against 
300,0002.,  the  probable  cost  of  the  works  in 
progress. 

I  will  not  encumber  this  paper  with  any  de¬ 
finite  estimate  as  to  income  from  sewage 
farming,  as  this  will  involve  the  question  of 
purchase  of  right  of  way  for  the  sewage  con¬ 
duit,  and  for  outlet  works.  This  feature  of  the 
scheme  must  grow  with  time.  Areas  for  sewage 
irrigation  may  be  formed  to  any  extent,  from 
10,000  up  to  60,000  acres,  and  there  will  be 
sewage  enough  and  to  spare  for  this  large 
area.  The  agricultural  value  of  town  sewage 
has  been  tried  and  estimated,  over  and  over 
again,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
A  Royal  Commission,  with  the  honoured 
name  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  at  its  head, 
estimated  the  commercial  value  of  crude 
sewage  at  2d.  per  ton  to  a  farmer,  taking 
it  as  he  wanted  it ;  but  only  at  l^d.  per 
ton  if  he  must  take  it  and  dispose  of  it  all  the 
year  round.  The  London  sewage  is  the  richest 
known  in  manurial  ingredients,  and  amounts 
ill  daily  volume,  at  its  lowest  estimate,  to 
670,000  tons,  which  at  2d.  per  ton  will  amount 
to  5,5832.,  and  at  Id.  per  ton  to  1,3952.  per  day, or 
about  two  millions  sterling  in  the  one  case,  and 
at  ^d.  about  half  a  million  sterling.  I  cannot 
help  dealing  with  these  figures,  enormous  as 
they  are;  but  when  I  know  that  cultivated 
sewage  lands  bring  in,  year  by  year,  rentals  of 
from  162.  to  202.  and  even  302.  per  acre,  there 
must  be  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  these 
very  large  figures.  I  do  not,  however,  plead  for 
the  purification  of  the  Thames  on  the  score  of 
any  probable  income  to  be  derived  from  sewage 
farming,  as  this  would  be  begging  the  main 
question,  which  is  to  free  the  river  Thames 
from  pollution  by  a  sewage  conduit,  and  addi¬ 
tional  steam  pumping  sending  it  eastward,  once 
and  for  all,  to  the  great  North  Sea,  and  let 
reclamation  of  land  and  sewage  irrigation 
follow. 

The  length  of  the  conduit  from  Abbey  Mills, 
eastward  to  Foulness  Island,  Southminster  and 
Burnham  Marshes,  will  be  about  forty-six  miles, 
through  an  agricultural  district,  and  sea  outlets 
must  be  provided  along  this  shore  over  the 
Maplin  Sands  to  low  water  of  spring-tides.  This 
I  consider  is  a  work  necessary  to  be  done,  if  it 
could  even  be  proven  to  be  as  fruitless  of  pecu¬ 
niary  results  as  the  sewage  precipitation  and 
mud-barge  process. 

The  conduit  will  be  a  canal,  or  new  river,  for 
the  conveyance  of  sewage  in  its  fresh  state, 
along  which  it  will  flow  unceasingly  at  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  the  hour,  to  be  as  unceasingly 
disposed  of  at  the  eastern  terminus.  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  put — But  will  it  not  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  its  course  ?  My  reply 
is,  that  the  works  must  be  designed  and  be 
executed  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance.  Portions 
will  be  covered,  portions  will  be  in  tunnel,  and 
some  portions  may  be  open,  but  at  no  point 
need  there  be  one-tenth  the  nuisance  there  is 
now  at  the  existing  outlet  works,  nor  more  than 
at  a  well  managed  sewage  farm,  nor  so  much  as 
from  a  heavily  manured  field. 

The  New  River  at  London  has  a  grade,  or  fall, 
of  6  in.  per  mile,  and  this  inclination  may  be 
given,  by  similar  means,  to  produce  this  grade  : 
but  there  must  be  a  head  of  23  ft.,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  necessarily  at  one  point,  but  subdivided 
at  several  points ;  the  reaches  from  fall  to  fall 
being  level,  velocity  being  obtained  by  overfall- 
weirs  and  sluices.  The  Bridgwater  Canal  is 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  Manchester  to  Run¬ 
corn,  of  course  level,  the  outlet  being  by  locks 
at  Runcorn.  The  rate  of  flow  is  about  one  mile 
per  hour.  The  flow  along  the  London  sewage- 
conduit  is  to  be  two  miles  per  hour,  so  that  the 
sewage  of  each  day  will  be  carried,  from  the 
junction  with  the  metropolitan  sewers  at  or 
near  Abbey  Mills,  to  the  outfalls  to  the  sea  in 
twenty-three  hours. 

Mr.  R.  Etheridge  estimated  the  value  of 
London  sewage  for  Messrs.  Douglas  Galton, 
James  Simpson,  and  Thomas  C.  Blackwell,  as 
under : — ■ 

Thames  Mud. — Thames  sewage  is  composed 
of  animal  matter,  vegetable  matter,  human 
excreta  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  living 
organisms  of  the  class  infusoria,  diatomacre, 
zoophyta,  and  Crustacea.  The  detritus  consists 


of  crushed  road  and  street  material,  such  as 
granite  and  other  crystaline  rocks,  crushed 
flint,  gravel,  and  earthy  deposit.  This  is  termed 
“  crude  sewage.” 

Analysis. — From  the  analysis  of  mean  samples 
of  crude  London  sewage,  it  was  found  that  100 
tons  of  liquid  possesses  a  value  of  17s.  7d.  The 
suspended  matter,  “  mud,”  is  worth  2s.  2£d. 
The  clarified  liquid  is  worth  16s.  4£d.,  so  that 
the  cost  of  precipitation  obtains  in  money 
value  about  one-seventh  that  of  the  entire 
sewage,  and  this  is  to  be  barged  to  the  sea, 
whilst  by  far  the  largest  value  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  river.  If  this  would  not  putrify  and  pollute 
the  river,  there  would  be  so  much  in  its  favour, 
but  as  seven-eighths  of  the  salts  of  sewage 
remain  in  the  fluid,  plus  some  of  the  chemicals 
used,  that  which  is  most  valuable  as  manure  is 
wasted,  and  the  injurious  pollution  of  the  river 
is  continued. 

The  entire  volume  of  the  London  sewage  at 
2,145,500  tons  per  annum,  at  17s.  7d.  per  100 
tons,  is  werth  upwards  of  1.750,0002.  sterling ; 
but  twenty-five  years  ago  the  London  sewage 
was  valued  at  1,000,0002.  sterling. 

Along  the  entire  line  of  the  proposed  sewage 
conduit,  sewage  may  be  supplied  to  farmers, 
and  dairy-farms  may  produce  milk  for  London. 
Italian  rye-grass  may  be  grown  and  sold,  as 
also  turnips,  mangolds,  and  other  crops.  In 
warm  and  dry  summers  hay  may  be  made,  and 
in  wet  seasons  siloes.  Land  is  not  corrupted  by 
sewage  irrigation,  but  is  improved,  as  the  solids 
out  of  100  tons  spread  over  one  acre  of  land 
would  not  give  a  surface  deposit  of  l-100th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  In  warm  summer-time 
1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  may  be  utilised  on 
one  acre  in  one  day,  and  where  something  like 
this  volume  is  used,  and  the  land  is  light  and 
porous,  a  very  small  volume  drains  from  the 
subsoil.  In  exceptionally  hot  weather  no  water 
flows  from  the  land. 

Where  chemicals  are  used  for  precipitation 
and  the  water  so  clarified  is  turned  out  un¬ 
filtered  through  land,  and  cattle  drink  it,  the 
milk  is  not  fit  to  be  used.  Cows,  will,  however, 
drink  crude  sewage  without  apparent  injury, 
but  they  had  better  have  clean  water  supplied. 

The  Sludge  and  Sludge  Barges.  —  It  will  be 
possible  to  send  sludge,  having  90  per  cent,  of 
water,  to  any  distance  in  open  troughs  or  pipes, 
to  be  used  in  warpiDg  low  land,  and  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  it  will  be  far  cheaper  than 
barging  it  to  sea.  Enormous  quantities  of  sand 
are  dredged  and  passed  through  pipes  to  the 
shore.  Diluted  clay  in  brick-fields  is  also  sent 
along  open  troughs  considerable  distances,  and 
this  form  of  conveyance  for  the  sewage  sludge 
may  enable  the  County  Council  to  dispense  with 
sludge  barges. 

I  say  that  this  or  some  similar  work  must  be 
carried  out  to  free  the  River  Thames  from 
pollution,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  Bark¬ 
ing  and  Crossness  outfalls  must  subsequently 
be  so  altered,  modified,  and  dealt  with,  as  not 
to  pass  any  sewage  to  the  Thames,  but  by  a 
tunnel  from  Crossness  to  Barking,  with  the 
engine-power  to  lift  the  combined  volume  to 
the  new  canal  or  conduit.  And  that  the  crude 
sewage  may  freely  and  easily  flow  along  the 
new  conduit,  to  be  used  in  irrigation,  and  so 
much  as  may  not  be  so  requiied  in  winter  or  in 
wet  seasons  can  be  passed  on  to  the  North  Sea, 
in  the  way  it  now  flows  along  the  London 
intercepting-sewers  to  the  present  outlets,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove,  by 
precipitation,  one  pound  weight  of  sediment, 
or  use  any  chemicals,  as  the  whole  will  flow  in 
one  continuous  stream,  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
two  miles  per  hour ;  and  properly-constructed 
apparatus  can  be  adapted  to  float  along  the 
conduit,  sweeping  onward  any  deposit  there 
may  be. 

This  paper  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  main 
sewerage  of  London,  which  most  undoubtedly  is 
a  grand  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  have 
devised  and  carried  out  for  the  metropolis,  and 
if  it  had  been  as  wise  in  its  day  and  generation 
in  devising  proper  works  for  dealing  with  the 
sewage  so  as  to  purify  the  Thames  without  any 
outfalls  to  the  river,  it  would  have  deserved  a 
permanent  memorial  to  be  a  record  of  its  great 
work,  which  all  men  might  see  and  read  through 
all  succeeding  time.  But  it  has  blundered  over 
the  Thames  purification  question  until,  in  its 
last  days,  it  has  handed  over  abortive  works 
which  will  cost  the  County  Council  not  less 
than  a  million  sterling  to  get  rid  of.  But  must 
this  work  remain  ?  I  say  no,  and  no.  It  both 
must  and  will  be  abolished. 

Look  at  this  mighty  city  of  London,  with  its 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  look  at  the  beautiful 


river,  which  flows  gently  down  in  silver  sheen 
from  its  upper  reaches,  and  supplies  wholesome 
water  for  the  swarming  population  inhabiting 
its  banks  ;  look  again  at  its  lower  reaches,  the 
great  highway  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
whose  ships,  laden  with  the  produce  of  all 
climes,  crowd  the  wharves  and  docks  ;  and  then 
say  if  the  final  result  of  the  main  drainage  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  to  leave  the  grand  old  river  a  black, 
loathsome,  stinking  ditch  1  My  final  conclusion 
is  that  the  sewage  must  be  disposed  of  out  of  the 
River  Thames. 


An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.),  Mr. 
Rhodes  (ex-Chairman  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council),  Sir 
Frederick  Nicholson  (Chairman  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy),  Mr.  -Eneas  Smith,  L.C.C.,  Dr. 
Alfred  Carpenter,  Colonel  Jones,  Y.C.,  and 
other  gentlemen  took  part,  and  the  further 
discussion  was  adjourned. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Council  for  the- 
present  year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  presiding. 

City  Charities  and  Technical  Education. — • 
After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business, 
the  Council  proceeded  to  consider  the  Report 
ot  the  Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and  En¬ 
dowments  Committee  on  the  City  and  Paro¬ 
chial  Charity  Schemes.  Lord  Hobhouse,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  moved  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Report,  which  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  other  recommendations  :  — 

“  (1.)  That  the  Council  do  authorise  this 
Committee  to  send  in  to  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  objections  and  suggestions  of  the  nature 
as  follows : — 

As  regards  time. — (a)  In  the  ease  of  schemes  so  novel,  so 
complex,  dealing  with  such  large  funds,  affecting  sucb 
vast  masses  of  people,  aud  even  now  so  incomplete,  a 
much  longer  time  for  enquiry  and  consideration  should  be 
allowed  before  the  Char.ty  Commissioners  send  them  up 
to  the  Education  Department,  even  though  the  delay 
should  necessitate  a  prolongation  of  the  Act  of  1883. 

As  regards  the  separate  Parish  Schemes — (4)  The  Govern¬ 
ing  Bodies  are  of  too  exclusively  parochial  a  character, 
(c)  The  Governing  Bodies  should  not  be  ordered  to  exclude 
their  non-parochial  members  from  an  important  class  of 
business.  ( d )  The  Governing  Bodies  should  not  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  use  the  buildiugs  for  political,  denominational, 
or  sectarian  purposes.  (e)  Alterations  of  the  scheme* 
should  be  made  by  scheme. 

As  regards  the  Central  Scheme — General  Property. — 
(f)  The  scheme  should  not  attempt  an  immediate  ex¬ 
haustive  application  of  the  funds  in  perpetuity  or  for 
many  years,  (g)  It  should  nut  give  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
to  a  class  of  institutions  (Polytechnics)  not  yet  sufficiently 
tested  in  point  of  time  or  in  number  of  experiments,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the"  metropolis,  and  are  capable  of  being 
managed  satisfactorily  under  permanent  schemes.  (A)  It 
should  admit  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  objects  by 
the  Trustees.  (/)  In  the  case  of  libraries,  it  should  not 
concentrate  them  in  or  close  to  the  City ;  and  it  would 
better  consult  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the* 
metropolis  by  establishing  branches  or  separate  libraries 
at  distant  points,  (j)  These  ends  will  be  best  secured  by 
beginning  on  a  more  modest  scale  with  such  objects  us  are 
selected  in  the  lirst  instance;  and  by  leaving  to  the 
Trustees  a  large  amount  of  funds  to  work  upon,  a  large 
discretion  within  the  limits  of  section  14  of  the  Act,  and 
time  to  select  localities,  to  consider  modes  of  expenditure, 
to  watch  occasions,  and  to  make  bargains  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  other  persons  and  corporations. 

As  regards  the  Central  Scheme — Ecclesiastical  Pro¬ 
perty— (k)  The  large  funds  devoted  to  repairs  and  resto¬ 
rations,  and  to  maintain  the  fabiics,  staff,  and  services  of 
the  City  churches,  will  be  mostly  wasted.  (1)  If  the 
scheme  gives  more  to  useless  objects  than  the  Act  requires, 
the  Commissioners  Bhould  be  asked  to  modify  it  in  thut  re¬ 
spect.  (?n)  Such  waste  as  the  Act  may  be  found  to 
compel  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

As  regards  the  Central  Scheme  generally— (n)  The  twelve 
trustees  not  provided  for  by  the  Act  should  be  appointed, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  elected  bodies  representing  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London,  (o)  Subject  to  the  present  obliga¬ 
tion  of  admitting  appointees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  four  trustees  should  be  appointed  by  the 
School  Board  aud  eight  by  this  Council.  (p)  The 
trustees  should  not  be  compelled  to  transact  any  portion 
of  their  business  by  committees  constituted  beforehand 
for  them  by  the  acheme. 

(2)  That  the  Council  do  authorise  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  enter  into  such  communications  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners  as  occasion  may 
require. 

(3)  That  copies  of  the  principal  report  be  sent 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and,  at  a  fitting 
time,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  such 
persons  or  bodies  as  this  Committee  may  from 
time  to  time  think  fit. 

(4)  That  this  Committee  be  instructed  to 
cause  the  principal  report  to  be  printed  in  a 
form  more  suited  for  general  reading.” 

These  recommendations  gave  rise  to  a  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  wild  talk  about  pulling 
down  the  majority  of  the  City  churches  instead 
of  maintaining  them  in  repair  out  of  the  charity 
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funds.  But  by  a  large  number  of  the  Councillors 
the  Committee’s  report,  especially  section  g ,  was 
regarded  as  “throwing  cold  water"  upon  the 
Polytechnic  schemes,  whose  interests  were 
championed  by  Alderman  Evan  Spicer,  Aider- 
man  Quintin  Hogg,  and  Councillor  Earl 
Compton.  Councillor  Spicer  moved,  as  an 
amendment : — 

“That  whereas  the  report  of  the  Corporate  Property 
Committee  on  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
calls  in  question  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  Polytechnic  Institutions  throughout 
London,  and  whereas  duringthe  last  twoyeara  the  schemes 
of  the  Commissioners  have  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  have  received  the  approval  of  the  public,  as  shown  by 
the  large  amounts  of  money  (almost  equal  to  those  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioners)  which  have 
been  voluntarily  given  for  the  promotion  of  the  same 
objects,  the  Council  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  as  they 
now  stand.” 

This  was  rejected  by  53  votes  against,  to  49  for, 
and  the  various  recommendations  were  then 
agreed  to  with  certain  slight  amendments. 

The  Main  Drainage  Question. — The  Council 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  following  report 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee : — 

“  Your  Committee  have  considered  the  report 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  urging  the  provision  of  two  more 
sludge  vessels,  and  have  also  considered  his 
question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  the  sludge.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  least  expensive  way  of  disposing 
of  this  residuum.  Your  Committee,  agreeing 
entirely  with  the  Royal  Commissioners’  report 
of  1884,  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
justifiable  to  discharge  the  sewage  of  the 
Metropolis  into  any  part  of  the  Thames  from 
the  Nore  upwards,  are  of  opinion  that  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  precipitation  and  of  separation  of 
effluent  and  sludge  must  necessarily  be  carried 
on  where  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  have 
engaged  their  successors  in  connexion  with  an 
outlay  upon  works  of  nearly  800,0002.  for  that 
purpose.  Your  Committee  are  convinced  that 
the  probable  alternative  will  be  found  to  be  the 
conveyance  of  the  sewage  to  the  sea  upon  the 
Essex  shore,  by  some  such  plan  as  that  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1865.  But 
your  Committee  observe  that  their  immediate 
and  unavoidable  duty  is  to  promote  the  best 
and  most  complete  use  and  employment  of  the 
works  committed  to  their  charge,  which  are 
already  in  a  condition  to  produce  as  much 
sludge  as  four  vessels  can  remove.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  recommend :  — 

‘That  tenders  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of  two 
sludge  vessels,  upon  the  model  of  the  older  and  less  costly 
ship,  with  certain  modifications  to  be  described  by  the 
engineer.’  ' 

This  gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which, 

Councillor  iLneas  Smith  moved  the  following 
amendment : — 


That,  before  deciding  to  acquire  additional  slude 
vessels,  this  Council  desires  further  information  upon  tb 
question  of  sewage  disposal,  more  especially  with  u  view  t 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  freeing  tlio  river  from  pollt 
tion  ;  it  therefore  instructs  the  Main  Drainage  Committe 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  eminent  civil  engineer  to  ioi 
the  Engineer  of  the  Council  in  a  thorough  examination  < 
•the  whole  sewage  system.  And  that  the  engineers  be  ii 
3t/““ted  ”»clude  in  their  report  an  approximate  estimal 
of  the  cost  of  taking  the  whole  sewage  to  the  sea  in  accorc 
^WmKt“erec?.mmf"dation  of  the  Royal  Commissioi 
1894.  That,  pending  the  presentation  of  the  above-mei 
tioned  report,  estimates  be  obtained  from  shipowners  at 
ApriL^lSWL ■■  Cari7  the  8ludge  to  3611  for  0110  year  fro: 

This  was  debated  for  some  time,  and  on  a  div: 
sion  being  taken  the  amendment  was  carrie 
by  50  votes  for,  to  44  against. 

WaterlomPark.— Councillor  Phillips,  onbeha] 
of  the  1  arks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee,  ar 
nounced  that  on  the  previous  day  Sir  Sydne 
Waterlow  had  executed  a  deed  of  gift  of  th 
estate  at  Highgate,  now  called  Waterlow  Pari 
and  had  handed  in  a  cheque  for  6.000Z.  in  add 
tion.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  a  few  week 
the  Parks  Committee  would  report  as  to  whf 
steps  would  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  ground 
The  Site  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.— I 
regard  to  this  question,  it  will  be  remem bere 
that  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council  tl 
Corporate  Property  and  Improvement  Commi 
tees  presented  divergent  reports*  respecting  tl 
line  to  be  recommended  to  the  Council  in  tl 
negotiations  with  the  Government  as  to  tl 
vacant  land  in  Charing  Cross-road,  opposite  tl 
site  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  co 
sideration  of  the  question  was  then  adjourne 
and  the  two  Committees  now  presented  a  joi 
Teport,  which  was  as  follows 

“  Since  the  last  reports  of  these  Committ 
made  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  an  in 
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view  has  taken  place  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  the  Chairmen  of  your  two  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  Mr.  Primrose  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  in  consequence 
of  this  interview  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
has  made  new  proposals  more  favourable  to 
the  public  of  London.  It  is  now  proposed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  first,  that  as  regards  the 
plot  of  land  belonging  to  the  Council,  the  strip 
marked  on  the  Council’s  plan,  containing  about 
900  square  feet,  shall  be  thrown  into  Charing 
Cross-road  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Crown  shall 
give  up  a  strip  of  the  Crown  land  at  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  National  Gallery,  measuring  about 
576  square  feet,  also  to  be  thrown  into  Charing 
Cross-road.  This  strip  is  defined  by  a  line  drawn 
on  a  plan  transmitted  by  the  Office  of  Works. 
Both  Committees  are  of  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  now  proposed  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  respective  Chairmen  have 
been  instructed  to  sign  a  joint  report  to  the 
Council  for  that  purpose.  The  two  Committees 
recommend : — 

“  (a)  That  arrangements  be  made  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Council  by  which  : — First,  a  strip  of  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Council,  defined  on  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Council,  and  measuring  about  900  square  feet,  shall  be 
thrown  into  Oharing  Cross-road ;  secondly,  a  strip  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  defined  on  the  plan  furnished  by 
the  Otlieeof  Works,  and  measuring  about  575  square  feet, 
shall  be  thrown  into  Charing  Cross-road  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
Council  shall  convey  to  the  Crown,  for  the  price  of  7.000L, 
the  remainder  of  their  plot  of  land  which  abuts  on  Hem- 
ming's-row. 

(b)  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  all  proper  steps  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  Improvements  Committee  to  carryout  the 
widening  of  the  road.’  ” 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  Lord  Rosebery  remarking  that  he 
thought  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question. 

By-Laws  as  to  Drainage. — On  the  motion  of 
Councillor  Beachcroft,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved, — 

“  That,  while  considering  the  question  of  by-laws  as  to 
drains,  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  on  October  29, 
that  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  as  to  the  steps, 
if  any,  which  should  be  taken  for  so  regulating  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  now 
commonly  carried  up  to  the  tops  of  houses  us  to  prevent 
danger  from  sewer  eas.  and  that  the  inquiry  be  extended 
to  the  case  of  street  ventilators.” 

The  Council  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
January  14,  1890. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association  — On 

Tuesday  last,  at  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  a  paper 
entitled  “  Towers  and  Steeples,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  A.R  I.B.A.  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  com¬ 
plete  manner,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  excellent  drawings  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  examples.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  closing  his 
paper,  deduced  from  the  examples  he  had 
quoted  the  principles  which  seem  essential  to 
successful  designing  of  towers,  drawing  especial 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  an  effect  of 
equal  richness  was  attained  throughout  the 
height,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  connexion  of  tower  to  spire  were 
overcome  by  the  Mediaeval  builders.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  ot  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Naden,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Doubleday, 
Henman,  Newton,  and  Bidlake. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — At  the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  in  the  hall,  42,  George-street, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken  gave  a  lecture 
on  “By-paths  in  Architecture.”  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  President  of  the  Association, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Aitken,  according  to 
the  report  in  the  Scotsman,  regarded  as  by¬ 
paths  such  subjects  as  landscape-gardening, 
geology,  painting,  archeology,  heraldry,  and 
music ;  and  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  having  some  by-path  or  hobby  to  follow  in¬ 
dependent  of,  and  yet  to  a  certain  degree  in  line 
witb,  ordinary  professional  work.  Of  landscape 
gardening  it  was  remarked  that  its  practice  re¬ 
quired  a  knowledge,  among  other  matters,  of 
plants  and  their  habits,  shrubs  and  their  effects, 
and  of  trees  and  their  forms  and  leafage,  and, 
if  deciduous,  their  appearance  at  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year.  As  regarded  geological 
study,  it  was  observed  that  the  architect  would 
be  specially  interested  to  learn  what  immunity 
his  buildings  might  enjoy  from  the  wearing 
natural  action  of  .rain,  frost,  and  sun-heat,  or  of 
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the  destructive  effect  which  the  artificial 
agencies  of  city  and  industrial  life  might 
have  on  his  carefully  -  designed  works. 
Under  the  head  of  painting,  the  introduction 
of  coloured  materials  into  modern  external 
architecture  was  alluded  to,  and  the  good  effect 
of  the  red-tiled  and  scone-slated  roofs  of  some 
of  the  old  Surrey  and  Lancashire  mansions  was 
illustrated  by  sketches.  The  untrueness  to  fact 
of  black-and-white  exhibition  drawings  was 
pointed  out,  and  that  was  adduced  as  a  probable 
reason  why  the  public  took  so  little  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  architectural  rooms  of  art  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  employment  of  water  -  colour 
was  advocated  as  the  proper  medium  for 
representing  architectural  work.  The  study  of 
archaeology  was  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of 
the  north  transept  of  Furness  Abbey  compared 
with  the  co-eval  and  corresponding  one  of  Kirk- 
stall.  Alluding  to  the  need  of  some  monographs 
of  the  more  important  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  Mr.  Aitken  suggested  that  it  might 
be  a  wise  thing  for  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  to  foster  such  a  scheme  by  offering 
out  of  its  superfluous  funds  prizes  for  the  best 
sets  of  measured  drawings  of  some  of  our 
Scottish  abbeys,  as  Melrose  and  Holyrood. 
References  to  the  desirableness  of  a  knowledge 
of  heraldry  and  music  brought  the  lecture  to  a 
close,  the  lecturer  speaking  of  organ  construc¬ 
tion  and  church-bell  ringing  under  the  latter 
head. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 

fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Diocesan 
Buildings,  Mr.  E.  Hewitt  in  the  chair,  when  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Bennett  Smith, 
entitled,  “A  Visit  to  the  Doulton  Pottery  Works, 
Lambeth."  After  giving  a  general  description 
of  the  history  of  these  works  and  referring  to 
the  art  industry  carried  on  there,  he  mentioned 
the  improvements  in  sanitation.  In  speaking 
of  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  Mr.  Smith 
asked,  why  cannot  we  introduce  colour  into  the 
exterior  designs  of  our  buildings  ?  Surely  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  see  blocks 
of  coloured  stoneware,  relieved  with  glazed 
decorations,  taking  the  place  of  stone  and  brick 
as  building  materials.  Stoneware  was  not  so 
likely  to  be  discoloured  by  atmospheric  changes, 
and  such  coloured  materials  would  be  perma¬ 
nent  decorations.  It  was  union  amongst  all 
lovers  of  art  which  would  make  such  a  great 
reform  in  onr  street  architecture,  which  was  so 
needed  in  this  city.  Messrs.  Barker,  Davies, 
Hodgson  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the 
discussion  following. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 
— On  Saturday  last  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland  was  held  at  37,  Dawson-street,  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Murray,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  read  the 
report  of  the  Council.  The  Council  recorded 
with  regret  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  of 
Belfast,  one  of  the  oldest  members.  The 
number  of  members  had  increased  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn’s  term  of  office  as 
President  being  about  to  expire,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  hold  a  ballot  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  successor.  Three  gentlemen,  one 
each  from  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  rank  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 
The  Council  had  not  seen  their  way  to  take  an 
active  part  with  regard  to  the  Plumbers’  Regis¬ 
tration  Association  established  early  in  the  year, 
but  they  sympathised  fully  with  its  objects. 
The  Council  felt  justified  by  the  course  they  had 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Architects’  and 
Engineers’  Registration  Bill  by  what  had 
occurred.  The  subject  had  now  been  dropped, 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  revived  until  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  British  Institute,  together 
with  its  allied  societies.  They  thought  it  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  they  did  not 
identify  themselves  with  a  project  which  had  so 
completely  failed.  They  looked  forward  to  a  not 
distant  day  when  the  question  should  be  ripe  for 
settlement,  and  when  united  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  chief 
architectural  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
matter  set  at  rest.  At  the  examination  held 
under  their  auspices  last  month,  six  candidates 
passed,  which  was  regarded  as  encouraging. 
The  Institute  during  the  past  year  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  various  provincial  societies 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
without  sacrificing  their  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  result  would  be  that  their  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  able  to  control  legiela- 
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tion*  and  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the 
profession  at  large.  —  The  statement  of 
accounts,  which  was  considered  satisfactory, 
was  also  read.  The  report  was  adopted.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  Loop 
Line  Railway,  and,  by  a  majority  of  1 2  to  5,  it  was 
decided  to  present  an  address  to  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  protesting  against  the  objectionable 
character  of  the  proposed  viaduct  across  Beres- 
ford-place.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
elections  for  officers : — President,  Thomas  Drew ; 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Albert  E.  Murray; 
Council,  Sandham  Symes,  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
J.  R.  Carroll,  Geo.  C.  Asblin,  Chas.  Geoghegan, 
Wm.  Mitchell,  Thomas  N.  Deane,  J.  L.  Robin¬ 
son,  J.  H.  Pentland,  and  R.  C  Millar ;  auditors, 
W.  H.  Byrne  and  T.  M.  Deane. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

MYERS  V.  CATTERSON. 

This  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  Lords  Justices  Cotton, 
Bowen,  and  Fry,  being  on  the  Bench.  It  raised 
a  new  and  important  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  doctrine  of  implied  grant.  It  appears,  from 
the  report  in  the  Times,  that  in  1863  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  sold  to 
Solomon  Myers,  the  deceased  plaintiff,  a  piece  of 
land  in  Newington-causeway,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  railway  (being  part  of  the  surplus  lands  of 
the  company),  and  upon  this  land  he  built  a  house, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The  windows  of 
the  house  faced  the  railway,  which  here  ran  over  a 
series  of  brick  arches  from  which  the  plaintiffs 
house  was  distant  about  8  ft.  The  sale  was  carried 
into  effect  by  a  conveyance  dated  Deo.  31,  1863, 
which  contained  a  recital  to  the  effect  that  the  com¬ 
pany  required  all  the  land  other  than  that  sold  to 
the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  their 
railway.  It  contained  no  express  grant  of  a 
right  1o  light.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that 
from  1863  he  had  enjoyed  access  of  light 
to  the  windows  of  this  house  through  the 
openings  of  two  of  the  arches.  In  1870  the  defen¬ 
dant  acquired  from  the  railway  company  the  fee  of 
the  land  on  each  side  of  the  two  arches,  and  a  lease 
for  thirty  years  of  the  arches  themselves.  In 
November,  1887,  the  defendant  erected  buildings  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  railway,  a  short  distance 
from  the  openings  of  the  arches,  and  in  December, 
1887,  he  blocked  up  with  wooden  hoardings  the 
openings  of  the  two  arches  on  the  side  nearest  the 
plaintiff’s  house.  From  1872  the  arches  had  been 
used  for  the  storage  of  heavy  machinery,  which 
blocked  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  light  coming 
through  the  openings.  The  plaintiff  brought  an 
action  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  obstructing 
the  lieht  through  the  arches,  and  upon  his  death, 
in  1888,  the  action  was  continued  by  his  widow. 
Mr.  Justice  Kekowich  granted  an  injunction  as  to 
the  hoarding,  and  directed  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
damages  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  (5  Times  L.  Rep.,  658.)  The  defendant 
appealed. 

Mr.  Neville,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Russell  Roberts,  for 
the  appellant,  contended  that  the  recital  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  1863  that  the  land  retained  was  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  was  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  an  implied  grant  to  the  plaintiff 
of  a  right  to  light,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  under  the  Prescription  Act,  by  reason  of 
the  interruption  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  light  in 
1872. 

Mr.  WarmiDgton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Swinfen  Eady, 
for  the  respondent,  upon  waiving  their  right  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  damages,  were  not  called  upon. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton,  in  delivering  judgment,  said 
that  the  question  was  whether  there  was  any  implied 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  not 
to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  light.  If  the  owner  of  two 
plots  of  land,  on  one  of  which  a  house  was  built,  sold 
the  plot  with  the  house  upon  it,  then  there  wa3  an 
implied  obligation,  contract,  or  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor  not  to  interfere  with  the  access 
to  light  over  the  portion  which  he  sold.  That  was 
the  law  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  landowner,  but 
this  was  the  case  of  a  railway  company,  and  it  was 
said  that  it  would  not  be  presumed  that  a  railway 
company  would  contract  to  do  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  the  construction  of  their 
railway,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  land  was 
stated  to  be  required  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
clear  that  the  implied  contract  entered  into  by  the 
railway  company  must  be  subject  to  this  limita¬ 
tion— that  they  were  not  to  bo  prevented  from 
doing  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
constructing  their  railway.  It  was  argued  that  this 
really  made  the  obligation  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  railway  company,  and  that  that  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  implied  covenant. 
But  tint  was  not  so.  What  was  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway  was  not  a  matter  which 
depended  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  railway  com¬ 


*  We  take  our  report  from  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  If 
it  be  correct,  the  Council  seem  to  take  a  rat’ er  sanguine 
view. — Ed. 


pany.  His  Lordship  therefore  held  that  the  railway 
company,  as  owners  of  the  land  which  they  sold  to 
the  plaintiff,  entered  into  an  implied  obligation  not 
to  do  anything  on  the  land  retained  by  them  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff’s  reasonable  enjoyment 
of  the  land  sold,  except  what  was  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  Then  was  the  hoarding 
required  for  this  purpose?  Certainly  not.  Thearches 
were  leased,  and  the  tenant  had  put  up  a  hoarding 
for  his  own  bene6t.  Even  assuming  that  the  hoard¬ 
ing  was  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway 
company,  it  was  not  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  the  railway.  His  Lordship  then  discussed 
the  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  light  was 
diminished,  and  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
learned  Judge  below.  Referring  to  the  evidence  of 
scientific  witnesses,  his  Lordship  observed  that  he 
desired  to  say  nothing  against  scientific  witnesses, 
but  in  his  Lordship’s  judgment  the  evidence  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  deposed  to  the  facts  was  much  more 
reliable.  One  know  how  frequently  scientific  wit¬ 
nesses  of  great  skill  and  ability  were  found  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  to  be  wrong  in  their  con¬ 
clusions.  In  his  Lordship’s  opinion  the  appeal 
failed. 

Lord  Justice  Bowen  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Lord  Justice  Fry  concurred. 


MASONS’  SEALS. 

Str, — In  the  work  by  Messrs.  Waller,  “  On 
Monumental  Brasses,”  fol.  1842,  &c.,  referring 
to  a  tomb  to  Sir  John  de  Creke  and  Alyne  his 
wife,  at  Westley  Waterless,  Cambridgeshire 
(dated  about  1325),  it  is  stated  that  “at  the 
right  foot  of  the  lady’s  figure  is  a  monogram," 
about  1  in.  diameter,  “consisting  of  the  letter 
N,  above  which  is  a  mallet,  on  one  side  a  half 
moon,  and  on  the  other  side  a  star  or  sun.” 
“  The  same  device  is  to  be  found  on  a  seal 
attached  to  a  deed  5  Edward  I.  (1276-77), 
wherein  one  Walter  Dixi,  cementarius  de 
Bernewelle,  is  conveying  certain  lands  to  his  son 
Lawrence ;  the  seal  has  for  its  legend  “  S’ 
Walter  le  Masun,”  with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  a 
half  moon,  and  star,”  as  described  by  Godwin, 
in  Archceologia,  1844,  p.  119,  derived  from 
Coles’s  MSS.,  vol.  viii. 

Dingley’s  "  History  from  Marble,”  4  to,  1868, 
vol.  ii.,  on  p.  155  gives  a  copy  of  an  indenture 
for  executing  the  monument  in  Bath  Abbey 
Church  to  Bishop  Montague,  dated  Nov.  25, 
1618,  “Between  Sir  Charles  Montague,  of 
London,  Knight,  and  William  Cuer,  citizen  and 
freemason  of  London,  and  Nycholas  Johnson,  of 
S.  Saviour,  Southwark,  carver.”  Attached  to  it 
are  two  seals  (given  in  woodcuts);  that  of  Cuer’s 
is  lozenge-shaped,  the  other  is  two  chevronels 
with  a  mullet.  The  names  of  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  are  William  Blagrove  and  Francis  Legge. 
Neither  of  these  coats-of-arms  are  attributable 
to  any  of  the  names.  I  do  not  find  Cuer’s  in 
the  “  Armorials,”  but  two  chevronels  occur  in  the 
coat  of  “  Johnson  of  Leicestershire." 

These  are  two  instances,  very  far  distant,  of 
seals  used  by  masons.  Are  any  others  known 
during  the  350  years  (1276  to  1618)  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  had  a  “  mason  ”  a  right  or  privilege 
(query)  during  the  earlier  years,  perhaps,  to  use 
a  seal  ?  A  “  mark  ”  we  know  was  used,  and  we 
also  know  how  many  master  masons’  marks 
are  still  to  be  seen  abroad  on  the  buildings  than 
in  England.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the 
marks  seen  on  the  beds  or  faces  of  stones, 
attributed  to  the  ordinary  workman.  I  do  not 
remember  an  example  of  a  seal  used  by  a  master 
carpenter  or  any  other  tradesman,  but  the 
subject  has  not  attracted  my  attention  before 
the  present  instances. 

Wyatt  Papwobth. 


AN  ILLEGALITY  IN  LONDON  HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — The  report  of  this  case  on  pp.  428-29  of  the 
last  number  of  the  Builder  is  interesting  to  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  drainage  work.  The  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  that, — “It  was  most 
important  for  the  well-being  of  this  large  metropolis 
that  every  house  should  have  direot  communication 
into  the  sewer”  is  quite  right.  By  “house”  is 
here  meant,  I  suppose,  a  building  or  part  of  a  block 
of  buildings.  It  will  also  be  understood.  I  expect, 
that  each  “  house  ”  will  be  trapped  off  from  the 
sewer.  In  the  case  of  a  block  of  houses  draining 
into  a  back -lane  where  there  is  no  public  sewer,  it 
would  hardly  do,  however,  to  ask  each  house  to 
carry  its  drain  separately  down  the  lane  to  the 
street.  In  this  case,  for  each  house  to  have  its  drain, 
— 6  in.,  say, — branched  into  a  larger  drain-pipe, 
but  trapped  off  from  said  larger  drain,  would  be 
sufficient.  In  fact,  in  a  case  like  this,  if  desired, 
the  main  drain-pipe  might  itself  be  trapped  off  from 
the  street  sewer  and  ventilated  -per  se.  I  did  this 
in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  in  1879. 


In  the  case  of  tenement  houses,  where,  from  one 
common  en'ry,  there  are  large  houses  to  right  and 
left  on  each  fiat,  as  is  common  in  Glasgow,  it 
may  yet  be  found  advisable  to  have  the  drains  of 
the  houses  on  the  right  hand  kept  quite  distinct 
from  the  drains  and  soil-pipes  of  the  house  on  the 
left  hand,  especially  so  far  as  preventing  gases,  &c., 
from  the  drains  on  one  side  of  the  tenement  getting 
access  to  the  drains  or  soil-pipes  on  the  other  side  ; 
isolation,  as  far  as  possible,  being  the  watchword' 
for  safety.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgow. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  OUR  DEAD. 

Sir, — The  paragraph  on  page  417,  referring  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  condemnation  of  over¬ 
crowded  cemeteries,  is  of  interest  to  all  sanitarians. 
His  Grace’s  recommendation  of  “  enrth-to-earth  ” 
burial  is  not,  however,  the  real  or  final  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  only  a  sort  of  half-way  house. 
Science  and' modern  sanitary  requirements  distinctly 
point  to  cremation  as  the  most  proper  and  safest 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead,  and  especially  for 
guarding  against  any  chance  of  after-infection  from 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  infectious 
diseases— as  so  many  do.  On  page  418  it  is  stated,* 
that  if  cremation  were  generally  adopted,  then, 
where  there  were  numerous  bodies  to  be  disposed 
of  daily,  the  air  might  probably  be  laden  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  given  off  during  the  conflagration, 
and  the  question  rises  :  “  Which  is  the  least  inju¬ 
rious,  to  have  such  particles  distributed  in  the  aii 
around  us,  or  in  the  earth  beneath  us?  ” 

Now  as  to  this,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
body  is  consumed  and  the  intense  heat  which  any¬ 
thing  from  it  has  to  pass  through  before  it  can  reach 
the  open  air,  there  is  no  chance  of  aDy  diseased 
particles  ever  passing  through  the  furnace  without 
being  destroyed  or  having  their  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  disease  stopped. 

Were  people  to  allow  themselves  to  fully  realise’ 
the  exceeding  loathsomeness  of  the  human  body 
some  weeks  after  death— a  mass  of  putrid  flesh 
with  millions  of  low  animalcule  preying]  upon  it — 
they  would  cry  out  for  cremation  to  save  their  dead 
from  such  pollution.  As  it  is,  both  science  ana’ 
sanitation  are  educating  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  crematories  have  been  lately  erected 
in  many  places.  The  movement  has  spread  to 
Scotland,  and  at  Glasgow  the  Scottish  Burial  Reform 
and  Cremation  Society  is  now  being  constituted, 
for  the  purpose,  inter  alia,  of  erecting  a  crematory 
where  not  merely  the  bodies  of  the  rich  may  be 
sanitarily  disposed  of  quickly,  but  even  those  of  the 
poorest. 

“  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ”  might  well 
serve  ns  a  motto  for  the  cremationists.  There  is  no- 
reasonable  cause  why  any  educated  Christian  should' 
object  to  cremation.  The  body  must  pay  its  debt 
to  Nature,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  in  two  hours, 
so  as  to  prevent  after-evil,  than  to  preserve  it  for 
years  to  perchance  produce  an  epidemic  and  so  give 
cause  for  our  descendants  to  curse  the  stupidity  of 
their  ancestors.  A  Cremationist. 


FRENCH  BUILDING  TERMS  IN 
MASONRY. 

Sir,— In  your  notice  in  last  week’s  Builder  of 
a  recently- published  Technological  Dictionary, 
English-German- French,  you  allude  to  the  words 
“moellon”  and  “pierre  de  taille”  being  indis¬ 
criminately  translated  in  the  French  Dictionaries. 

I  have  worked  for  many  years  in  France,  and  the 
architects  I  consulted  on  the  point  all  translated1 
“pierre  de  taille”  “ashlar.” 

“Moellon  ”  is  the  stone  used  in  wallers’  work. 

Such  stones,  for  example,  as  “  Touris  or  Cassis 
Pierre  de  taille  dure,’’  are  often  specified  “Moel- 
lons  piques  &  la  pointe  et  entour6  d’une  <  gselure  ” 
(drafted  edges),  but  I  never  knew  freestones  as 
“Arles,  Echaillon,”  so  termed,  otherwise  than 
“Pierre  de  taille,”  a  distinction  being  made  be¬ 
tween  the  “Pierre  de  taille  dure,”  and  the- 
“  Pierre  de  taille  tendre,"  by  the  addition  of  th& 
words  I  have  put  in  italics. 

Quoting  from  a  copy  I  made  some  years  ago  of  a 
“  Cahier  des  charges  relatif  au  projec  de  construc¬ 
tion  du  Semaphore  de  Faraman  conformement  aux 
ordresdu  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies  en 
date  du  15  Mars,  1881,”  Article  29  of  the  “  Devis 
Technique,”  descriptive  of  the  “  Ma^onnerie  de 
pierre  de  taille,”  the  word  “moellon”  is  not 
once  used.  It  runs  thus,  “La  ma^onnerie  de 
pierre  de  taille  sera  faite  par  assises  r&gl£es,  les 
pierre ?  seront  poshes  avec  soin,”  &c. 

In  the  article  immediately  preceding  the  above, 
referring  to  the  wallers’  work,  it  commences,  “  Dans- 
les  ma$onneries  de  moellons,  les  assises  seront  con- 
duites  de  niveau  avec  celles  de  la  pierre  de  taille.” 

Take  another  precedent,  beiog  a  copy  of  a 
“  Cahier  des  charges  pour  lentreprise  des  travaux 
pour  l’agrandissement  de  l’arsenal  d’artillerie  de 
terre  5,  executor  conformement  aux  ordres  dn 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre  en  date  du  2  Decembre, 
1882.”  It  reads,  “La  maijonnerie  de  pierres  d& 


*  It  was  no',  "stated”  ;  only  Btggested  as  a  possibility. 
—  Ed. 
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taillt  sera  faite,”  &c.,  the  word  “moellon”  not 
once  occurring. 

In  Tolhausen’s  “  Technological  Dictionary 
(English-German-French),”  the  word  “  ashlar  ” 
is  translated  “pierre-de-taille,”  “moellon”  is  not 
mentioned,  but  in  the  Frenoh-German-English 
part  of  the  same  work  “moellon”  is  translated 
“ashlar  ”  (!). 

“  Pierre  de  taille  tendre  ou  dure  (as  the  case  may 
be)  en  parements  vus”  is  the  best  and  clearest 
translation  I  know  of  for  ashlar,  say  to  the  front  of 
a  building,  and  for  any  kind  of  wallers'  work, 
“  Maijonnerie  en  moellons"  describing  the  nature  of 
work  required,  and,  if  the  face  of  the  moellons  is 
exposed  to  view,  add  a  “plus  value  pour  parements 
vus,”  statiDg  if  “  h  la  boucharde,”  or  otherwise. 

“  Ddgaucbis  ”  is  more  generally  used  than  the 
svord  “  obouzind  ”  (if  applied  to  moellon,  “ebou- 
zin 6”  ;  if  applied  to  pierre,  “ ebouzin<5e ”). 

J.  Gilling,  C.W. 


AN  OLD  LONDON  HOUSE. 

Sin, — At  the  back  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  there  is 
an  old  house,  seventeenth-century  dated.  I  could 
not  make  out  the  whole  date  except  “16.”  A 
square  block  of  stone  is  let  into  the  wall,  with  a 
numeral  at  each  corner,  and  antique  head  in  centre. 
The  house  is  closed,  and  I  regretted  to  notice,  from 
a  board  in  front,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  down. 
Possibly  there  may  be  something  remaining  of  in¬ 
terest  inside,  such  as  staircase,  cupboards,  chimney- 
pieces,  &c.  H.  R.  B. 


Shtfrmt’s  Column. 

WATER-SUPPLY.  — XXV. 

WATER-RAISING. 

N  the  water  -  supply  to  large  houses, 
mansions,  and  such  buildings  as  are 
used  for  schools,  breweries,  asylums, 
prisons,  and  various  other  institutions,  away  in 
■the  country  far  from  towns  whose  existing 
water-supply  is  not  available,  it  is  advisable  to 
-consider  whether  such  natural  means  as  are  at 
hand  may  not  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  and  utilised  either  for  the  purposes  of 
supply  or  as  a  means  of  power. 

If  the  building  which  is  proposed  to  be 
supplied  with  water  is  in  a  hilly  district  some 
stream  may,  by  a  small  dam  in  the  upper  part, 
be  converted  into  a  reservoir,  and  this  collected 
water  brought  down  by  gravitation  through 
pipes  to  the  building,  and  then  filtered  and  used 
directly ;  or  the  stream  may  perhaps,  if  the 
head  of  water  is  sufficient  or  the  current  fast 
enough,  be  more  advantageously  used  as  a 
source  of  power,  whereby  other  and  purer  water 
may  be  raised  from  a  lower  level  of  supply  and 
distributed  from  a  service  reservoir  by  pipes 
wherever  required. 

The  machines  by  which  power  is  extracted 
from  flowing  water  are  hydraulic  pressure 
engines,  turbines,  rams,  and  water-wheels. 

The  whole  of  the  theoretical  mechanical  efEect 
from  flowing  wateris  never  obtained  in  practice, 
as  by  loss  through  friction  and  after  acting  on 
and  passing  through  the  machine  the  water  still 
retains  some  velocity,  and  this  velocity  is,  of 
course,  so  much  power  lost.  The  theoretical 
horse -power  or  efficiencv  of  water  equals 
€2-6  Q.  h. 

•  33  quo  or  '001893  Q.  h.,  where  Q.  equals  the 

quantity  of  water  in  cube  feet  per  minute,  and 
H.  equals  the  head  of  water.  Now,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that,  taking  the  theoretical  horse¬ 
power  as  1-00,  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
water-motors,  according  to  Molesworth,  differs 
from  this  as  follows : — 


Water-pressure  engine .  -80 

Turbine  .  -70 

Overshot  water-wheel  .  -68 

Hydraulic  ram  . *60 

Breast  water-wheel  .  .55 

Undershot  water-wheel  .  -35 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  water- 
pressure  engine  is  by  far  the  most  efficient 
machine,  and  where  a  good  head  of  water  is 
available,  and  the  quantity  used  no  object,  it 
■does  very  well ;  but,  unless  natural  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable,  the  expense  for  water  is 
very  great.  The  water-pressure  engines  gene¬ 
rally  used  are  like  small  steam-engines,  and  for 
each  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft  two  complete 
•cylinders  full  of  water  must  be  used,  whether 
the  power  is  wanted  or  not,  as  there  can  be  no 
saving  by  expansion  in  the  cylinder,  as  in  the 
case  of  steam  and  compressed  air-engines. 

The  hydraulic  ram,  invented  by  Montgolfier, 
is  a  very  useful  machine  for  raising  water,  and 


a  great  number  are  in  use  for  supplying  houses 
and  their  surrounding  buildings ;  the  principle 
upon  which  they  act  is  that  the  inertia  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  with  a  small  head, 
suddenly  checked,  will  transmit  its  energy  to  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  force  it  to  a 
greater  height.  Almost  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  violent  shock  and  rattle  in  the  water- 
pipes  of  a  high  building  when  a  tap  which  has 
been  running  for  some  time  is  suddenly  turned 
off.  This  shock  is  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
inertia  of  the  running  water  being  pent  up 
behind  the  tap,  and  if  the  head  of  water  is  con¬ 
siderable  will  burst  the  pipes.  So  much  damage 
has  been  done  by  this  means  to  pipes  that  the 
water  companies  have  almost  universally 
adopted  screw-down  taps,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  water  should  be  turned  off  gradually. 
In  the  hydraulic  ram  this  shock  is  the 
power,  and  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
machine  is  as  follows :  —  Sufficient  head 
of  water  having  been  obtained,  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  a  very  strong  injection  or  drive 
pipe  to  the  machine,  which  consists  of  a  com¬ 
pression-chamber  and  air-vessel,  with  a  large 
valve  at  the  outlet  end  and  a  smaller  pipe  on 
the  top  with  a  check-valve  to  prevent  the 
return  flow  of  the  water  which  has  been  forced 
up.  The  large  valve  at  the  outlet  end,  or 
“  pulse  ’’-valve  as  it  is  called,  is  a  hinged  flap 
opening  towards  the  head  of  water,  and  so 
balanced  that  when  the  water  is  at  rest,  the 
balance-weight  raises  the  flap.  The  water  from 
the  drive-pipe  runs  freely  through  the  machine 
and  pulse-valve  until  its  velocity  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  balance-weight  of  the  pulse- valve, 
which  it  closes  violently,  and  the  inertia  of  the 
pent-up  running  water  then  opens  the  check- 
valve  on  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  finds 
relief  in  ejecting  part  of  itself  into  the  air- 
vessel  and  rising  main  ;  the  water  being  now  at 
rest  again,  the  check-valve  closes,  and,  the 
balance- weight  falling,  opens  the  pulse-valve 
and  allows  the  same  series  of  events  to  occur 
again. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hydraulic  ram,  as 
described  above,  simply  forces  up  a  portion  of 
its  own  supply  of  water,  whether  pure  or  impure, 
to  a  greater  height ;  but  the  machine  may  easily 
be  so  modified  that  it  can  be  worked  with 
impure  water  to  pump  up  pure  water,  and  this 
is  effected  by  causing  the  energy  of  the  pent-up 
water,  when  the  pulse-valve  is  closed,  to  act 
upon  a  piston  instead  of  on  the  check-valve,  and 
so  pump  up  a  supply  of  pure  water.  This  form 
of  hydraulic  ram  is  not  recommended,  as  in  a 
short  time  the  piston  wears,  and  the  pure  water 
is  mixed  with  the  impure.  Very  large  hydraulic 
rams  are  not  to  be  commended ;  two  smaller 
ones  are  better,  and  have  the  advantage  that  if 
one  breaks  down  the  other  can  still  work  ;  and, 
furthermore,  if  a  scarcity  of  water  happens 
during  a  dry  season,  there  may  still  be  enough 
water  to  work  a  small  ram,  when  a  larger  one 
would  be  quite  useless. 

In  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  work  a  ram,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  may  be  raised  about  four 
times  the  height  of  the  head ;  one-half  that 
quantity  eight  times  the  head,  and  so  on.  The 
length  of  the  drive-  or  induction-pipe  should  on 
no  account  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  or  the 
reaction  on  the  closing  of  the  pulse-valve  will 
take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  drive- 
pipe  instead  of  in  the  compression  chamber. 

Turbines  are  hydraulic  machines  whose 
power  is  derived  from  the  reaction  of  water 
escaping  from  openings  placed  in  the  same 
direction  at  an  angle  around  an  axis,  and  this 
action  consequently  causes  a  couple  moment 
around  that  axis.  The  simplest  form  of  turbine 
is  the  ancient  hydraulic  tourniquet. 

In  practice,  turbines  consist  of  a  circular 
series  of  fixed  guide-plates  so  curved  that  the 
water,  in  passing  through  them,  impinges  at 
right  angles  on  another  circular  series  of  curved 
plates  called  buckets  attached  to  a  central 
movable  axis,  or  to  the  inside  of  a  revolving: 
drum. 

In  Jonval’s  turbine  the  guides  and  buckets  are 
superimposed,  and  the  water  flows  from  the 
head  into  a  bowl-shaped  receptacle,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  fixed  the  guides,  and 
immediately  under  them  the  buckets,  attached 
to  a  spindle-shaped  axis  to  avoid  dead  water. 
In  passing  through,  the  water  is  deflected  upon 
the  buckets  at  right  angles,  and  causes  them  to 
revolve.  The  buckets  and  guides  are  so  designed 
that  the  water,  after  passing  through,  has  little 
or  no  rotary  motion  left. 

In  Fourneyron’s  high-pressure  turbine  the 


guides  and  buckets  are  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  water  flowing  from  the  centre  is  spirally 
deflected  by  the  guides  outwards  to  their 
periphery,  where  it  impinges  at  right  angles 
against  the  buckets  disposed  in  an  annular  ring 
around  them,  and  attached  by  arms  to  a  vertical 
axis,  which  it  thus  causes  to  revolve. 

A  third  form  of  turbine  is  also  made ;  it  is 
something  similar  to  Fourneyron’s,  the  guides 
and  buckets  being  in  the  same  plane ;  but  it 
differs  from  that  in  the  fact  that  the  water 
flows  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  the  guides 
being  fixed  to  the  outside  drum,  and  the  buckets 
to  the  axis. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  turbines 
can  be  constructed  of  all  sizes  and  powers,  but 
the  principle  in  all  is  the  same.  Where  they 
have  been  applied  to  pumpiDg  purposes,  they 
are  generally  found  to  be  most  economical. 
They  are  usually  geared  from  the  vertical  axis 
horizontally  to  the  pumps. 

The  water-wheel  is  another  simple  hydraulic 
machine  extensively  used  to  utilise  the  power 
stored  up  in  running  water.  Water-wheels  are 
of  two  kinds, — overshot  and  undershot.  In  the 
overshot  wheel  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a  shoot 
to  the  top  of  a  wheel  moving  in  a  vertical  plane, 
provided  with  buckets  at  the  periphery.  The 
water  flowing  from  the  shoot  at  the  top  and 
filling  the  buckets,  by  its  weight  causes  the 
wheel  to  revolve,  the  buckets  emptying  them¬ 
selves  as  they  get  lower  down. 

In  undershot  wheels,  in  which  are  included 
breast  wheels,  the  current  of  \jater  is  directed 
against  similar  buckets  from  the  underside  and 
rear  of  the  wheel,  and  the  power  is  derived  from 
the  velocity  of  the  current. 

A  very  much  superior  kind  of  undershot- 
wheel  is  that  of  Poncelet.  In  this  a  dam  is 
placed  behind  the  wheel,  and  the  water  kept  at 
a  head,  being  only  allowed  to  act  on  the  buckets 
of  the  wheels  through  a  sluice  at  the  bottom, 
whose  greatest  opening  should  not  exceed  one- 
eighth  of  the  head. 

Fairbairn,  finding  that  the  stream  of  water 
did  not  fill  the  buckets,  invented  a  ventilating 
bucket  called  after  him,  in  which  the  air  escaped 
at  the  back  as  the  bucket  filled. 

All  these  kinds  of  wheels  have  been  applied  to 
give  power  for  pumping  purposes,  and  generally 
give  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  mechanical  power  we  have  from 
nature  ready  to  our  hands  besides  that  of 
rnnning  water  is  the  wind,  and  the  only  form 
in  which  this  is  utilised  to  raise  water  is  by 
windmills,  machines  whose  power  is  derived 
from  the  velocity  of  the  air  acting  on  inclined 
sails  attached  to  a  wheel.  Despite  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  the  wind  this  source  of  power  is 
extensively  used  in  exposed  places  to  pump 
water  for  large  houses,  factories,  &c. ;  but  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  pumping 
power  and  the  service-reservoir  must  be  capable 
of  holding  many  times  the  daily  quantity 
required.  Windmills  for  this  purpose  are  more 
used  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States  than  at  home,  but  there  are  still  many 
working  in  England.  The  simplest  construction 
of  these  is  as  follows  : — A  timber  stage  or 
scaffold  is  erected  sufficiently  high  to  fully 
expose  the  sails  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and 
a  crank  being  made  in  the  axle  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  sail  -  wheel  imparts  motion  to  a  con¬ 
necting  rod  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  the 
pump  below.  Larger  windmills  drive  a  vertical 
shaft,  geared  to  a  pinion  on  the  axle  of  the  sail- 
wheel.  English  mills  usually  have  canvas  sails. 
Colonial  ones  more  usually  wooden  or  iron 
laths.  As  examples  of  the  use  of  windmills  for 
water-raising,  at  Folkestone  station  a  mill,  as 
described,  has  been  pumping  water  for  many 
years  past,  and  in  the  Scilly  Islands!  mill  was 
used  a  few  years  ago  to  supply  water  for  the 
use  of  the  Trinity  House  light-keepers. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyor’s  — The  Council  of 
this  Association  have  awarded  a  premium  of 
10£.  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer,  King’s  Lynn,  for  his  paper  on 
“  Electric  Lighting,”  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  at  Portsmouth.  A  pre¬ 
mium  of  51.  has  been  also  awarded  by  the  same 
body  to  Mr.  A.  E.  White,  A.M.I.CK.,  Borough 
Engineer,  Hull,  for  his  paper  on  “  Municipal 
Engineering  in  Hull.” 

New  Water  Supply  for  San  Francisco. — 

A  proposal  is  under  consideration  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  supplying  the  city  with  water  direct 
from  lakes  in  the  Sierras. 


Dec.  21,  1889.] 
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VARIORUM. 

“  Hazell’s  Annual  for  1890  ”  (London : 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney)  is  the  fifth  issue  of 
that  compilation,  and,  like  its  predecessors, 
it  will  be  found  very  useful.  But  we  regret  to 
see  that  the  Editor  has  not  supplied  one  or  two 
important  omissions  to  which  we  directed  at¬ 
tention  last  year.  We  are  told  on  the  title- 
page  that  the  work  contains  “  above  3,500  con¬ 
cise  and  explanatory  articles  on  every  topic  of 
current  political,  social,  biographical,  and 
general  interest  referred  to  by  the  Press  and  in 
daily  conversation.”  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
Press  and  the  public  take  so  little  interest  in 
architecture  that  the  Editor  thinks  he  can  still 
afford  to  exclude  all  mention  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects, — the  chartered  and 
only  really  representative  body  of  an  important 
profession.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  Examinations  of  that  body  in  reference  to  the 
public  welfare,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  for 
certain  examinations  the  Institute  is  the 
statutory  examining  body,  the  Editor  of  the 
“  Annual  ”  takes  his  cue  from  the  daily  papers, 
and  ignores  architecture  and  the  architectural 
profession,  to  say  nothing  of  builders  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyors.  Nor  is  the  work  free  from 
errors.  To  cite  one  example.  In  the  “  Obituary  ” 
of  the  year  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Norman  Bazalgette,  who  is  •  described  as 
“  past  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Norman 
Bazalgette  was  a  barrister.  The  compiler  has 
evidently  confounded  Mr.  Norman  Bazalgette 
with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette ;  Sir  Joseph  has 
been  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and,  happily,  he  is  still  living. 

- “The  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 

the  Chief  Commercial  Nations  in  the  World, 
with  the  British  Equivalents,”  by  W.  A. 
Browne,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (London  :  Edward 
Stanford),  is  a  very  handy  little  book,  which 
is  now  in  its  seventh  edition.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  edition  the  author  informs  his 
readers  that  the  work  has  been  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  date,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that,  “  owing  to  changes  in  the  currencies,  and 
•denominations  of  moneys  of  account  and  ex¬ 
change,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  several 
countries,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  many 
alterations,  and  several  articles  in  the  present 
edition  have  been  re-written.”  The  author 
appears  to  have  done  his  work  very  thoroughly, 
and  incidentally  gives  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  “things  not  generally  known”  in 

connexion  with  the  coinage  of  the  world. - 

“  Shorthose’s  Commercial  Ready  Reckoner  ” 
•(London :  Bemrose  &  Sons)  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition.  It  is  principally  designed  for  the  use 
of  merchants  and  others  transacting  business 
in  heavy  goods,  and  gives  the  sum  of  weights 
ranging  from  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  to 
50  tons,  at  prices  ranging  between  a  Id.  and 
£2.  10s.  per  ton  inclusive.  It  is  clearly  printed 
and  arranged,  and  random  checkings  here  and 

there  have  shown  it  to  be  accurate. - The 

Christmas  Number  of  the  “  Publishers’  Circu¬ 
lar  ”  (London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  partially 
devoted  to  reviews  of  new  books  deemed  suit¬ 
able  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  gifts,  and 
•contains  a  great  many  illustrations.  The  reviews 
and  illustrations  are  printed  on  specially-pre¬ 
pared  paper. 


ALMANACKS  AND  DIARIES  FOR  1890. 

“  The  British  Almanac  and  Companion  ”  for 
1890  (London  :  The  Stationers’  Company)  em¬ 
bodies  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  a 
very  compact  form,  and  is  clearly  printed  and 
arranged.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  during  the  last  session,  with 
abstracts  of  the  more  important  ones,  and  a 
list  of  the  County  Councils,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  that  of  London,  which  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  altogether.  The  article  on 
“  Architecture  in  1888-S9  ”  is  signed  by  Mr.  R. 
Langton  Cole,  and  is  a  tolerably  full  and 
accurate  record  of  the  building  work  of  the 
year.  It  contains  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  however,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Collcutt’s  name  is  inaccurately  spelt  at  least 
twice.  The  article  on  “  The  Art  of  the  Year  ” 
is  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  the  article 
on  “The  Science  of  the  Year”  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Maunder. 

The  “  Law  Almanack  ”  for  1890  (published  by 
Thomas  Scott  &  Co.,  Warwick-court,  Holborn) 
is  a  very  useful  and  well-printed  sheet-almanack, 
mounted  on  cardboard  for  hanging  up. 


“  Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack  and  Work¬ 
shop  Companion”  for  1890  (London  and  Man¬ 
chester  :  John  Hey  wood)  is,  as  heretofore,  a 
useful  compilation  for  artisans  and  handicrafts¬ 
men,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns,  of  38,  Southwark- 
street,  send  us  a  parcel  of  their  admirable 
diaries,  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  architects,  surveyors,  engineers, and  builders. 
The  present  issue  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  and  completeness  attained  in  former 
years.  A  special  feature  of  the  larger  editions 
of  the  series  is  that  each  separate  volumne  may 
be  said  to  comprise  within  itself  a  complete  set 
of  account-books,  paged  and  provided  with 
an  index,  so  that  it  will  be  the  owner’s  own 
fault  if  he  cannot  make  immediate  reference 
to  the  record  of  any  particular  transaction. 
“The  Architect’s  Diary,”  No.  12,  is  one  of  this 
series.  It  contains  one  page  to  a  day,  besides 
index,  note-book,  rent  and  insurance  register, 
cash-book,  ledger,  summary  of  cash  transactions 
for  the  whole  year ;  also  cases  tried  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Justice  during  the  legal  year 
from  November,  1888,  to  August,  1889,  of 
interest  to  the  profession ;  a  complete  list  of 
District  Surveyors  and  districts,  with  official 
and  private  addresses,  regulations  of  the  London 
County  Council  applying  to  music,  dancing, 
theatre,  and  other  licences ;  and  much  special 
matter  referring  to  the  various  architectural  and 
engineering  associations.  It  includes  also  an 
alphabetical  index  to  the  practical  statutes  and 
various  items  relating  to  the  professional 
practice  of  architects,  stamp  duties,  Sec.  “  The 
Architect’s  Diary,”  No.  13,  is  similar  to  this,  but 
bulkier,  having  two  pages  to  a  day.  The 
“  Builder’s  Diary,”  No.  11,  is  arranged  on  a 
similarly  comprehensive  plan,  with  a  certain 
variation  in  the  contents  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  builders.  No.  9  is  a  diary  for  general 
use  by  others  than  architects,  builders,  and 
engineers.  Messrs.  Hudson  Se  Kearns  also  send 
us  an  assortment  of  their  excellent  date-indi¬ 
cating  blottiDg-pads  and  desk  diaries  combined, 
which  have  many  conveniences. 

“  The  Architects',  Surveyors’,  and  Auctioneers’ 
Diary  and  Almanac  for  1890,”  published  by 
Waterlow  Bros.  Se  Layton,  Limited,  24,  Birchin- 
lane,  is  a  very  well-printed  and  arranged  diary 
for  professional  men.  Besides  the  usual  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  such  works,  it  gives  lists 
of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution,  and  lists  of  the  Members 
and  Associates  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  and  other  societies.  It  also  contains  a 
list  of  District  Surveyors  and  their  offices,  the 
text  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Acts  and  By-laws,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  useful  information. 

“  Lamb’s  Builders’  and  Contractors’  Diary  for 
1890,”  published  by  Alexander  Lamb,  Devon- 
shire-chambers,  Bishopsgate-street,  purports  to 
be  the  seventeenth  annual  issue  of  that  publi¬ 
cation,  although  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  before.  Under  the  head  of  “Buyers’ 
Guide,”  we  find,  curiously  enough,  a  list  of  archi¬ 
tects,  but  upon  what  principle  the  names  have 
been  selected  we  are  not  told.  The  names  given 
comprise  those  of  a  few  eminent  architects, 
together  with  a  majority  of  comparatively  un¬ 
known  men.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  archi¬ 
tects’  names  are  omitted,  —  Mr.  Aitchison 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  instance.  No¬ 
thing  like  the  number  of  architects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  R.I.B.A.  list  of  members,  or 
in  the  Post  Office  London  Directory,  are  given. 
And  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  some  of 
the  names  in  this  meagre  list  are  printed  in  full 
capitals.  The  foregoing  remarks  and  queries 
apply  to  most  of  the  other  headings  under  the 
“  Buyers’  Guide,”  which  all  through  appears  to 
be  a  most  partial  and  unfair  compilation. 
Whether  this  is  intentional,  or  merely  the  result 
of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pilers,  we  are  unable  to  say.  To  quote  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  many  which  we  could  give  in 
illustration  of  what  we  mean.  Under  the  head 
of  “Water-closet  Manufacturers,”  only  two 
names  are  given,  viz.,  “  Brazier  Se  Son,”  and, 

“  J.  Tylor  &  Sons.”  The  compiler  has  appa¬ 
rently  never  heard  the  names  of  Jennings, 
Doulton,  and  other  well-known  manufacturers 
of  the  appliances.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  cannot  recommend  this  diary  to  our  readers 


New  Tlieatre  in  Vienna. — A  new  theatre, 
upon  the  model  of  the  Paris  Eden  Theatre,  is  to 
be  erected  in  Vienna,  capable  of  holding  3,000 
persons. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,606,  Bath  Waste  Fittings.  D.  Howarth. 
According  to  this  invention,  a  loose  lid  and  basin- 
trap  is  fixed  to  waste-pipes  from  baths,  lavatories, 
&c.,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  gas  or  foul  air 
from  the  drains.  The  arrangement  forms  a  kind  of 
double  socket,  which  acts  as  a  water  seal  and  yet 
being  loose  it  is  very  easy  to  clean  and  adjust. 

430,  Venetian  Blinds.  A.  Smith. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  enablethe  blind  to  be  removed  bodily  from  the 
window  opening,  and  to  be  replaced  when  required 
without  dismantling  the  blind.  The  fixed  head  or 
pulley  lath  is  disponsed  with,  and  the  pulleys  are  so 
mounted  in  the  brackets  as  to  be  readily  removable 
and  permit  the  removal  of  the  tapes  and  cords. 

638.  Valves  for  water-closets.  G.  Jennings. 
The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  consist  mainly  in  the  combination  of  a  regu¬ 
lating  diaphragm  with  the  main  valve,  so  arranged 
that  whilst  the  main  valve  is  opening  the  water  is 
able  to  pass  the  diaphragm  freely,  but  when  it  is 
closed  the  water  can  only  pass  slowly  by  a  regu¬ 
lated  orifice.  The  valve  seats  are  of  vulcanite,  and 
various  mechanical  arrangements  are  described 
which  effect  improvements  in  the  control  of  the 
flow  of  water. 

977.  Portable  Scaffold.  J.  Harper. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  upright  framing  of 
corner-posts  constructed  in  lengths,  and  erected  on 
a  wheeled  base  or  platform.  Racks  and  guides  are 
fixed  upon  the  posts,  which  enable  a  cage  to  be 
moved  up  or  down  by  means  of  wheel  and  pinion  or 
similar  gear.  The  cog-wheels  are  joined  by  pairs  of 
bolts  engaging  with  a  hand-lever  when  required. 

1,240,  Motive-power  Mortising  Machines.  E- 
Cory  and  Others. 

Several  mechanical  arrangements,  designed  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  this  class  of  machines,  are 
described  at  length  ir.  tho  specification.  A  belc 
works  over  reciprocating  pulleys  carrying  the  chisel- 
head  of  a  mortising  machine  and  a  counterbalance 
weight  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  reciprocal  motion 
to  the  chisel-head,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
head  can  be  brought  down  towards  and  retired  from 
the  work.  Two  other  important  features  are  a 
compound  lever  for  actuating  and  steadying  the 
chisel,  and  a  guard  for  the  same  when  it  is  thrown 
up  out  of  work. 

3,310,  Window  Frames  and  Sashes.  J. 
Young. 

Many  details  are  enumerated  in  the  specification, 
among  them— (1)  The  sash-stiles  and  dovetail 
“  keeps  ”  by  which  the  sashes  are  held  together  to 
form  weathertight  joints  at  the  shutting  side  of  the 
casement  in  all  states  of  the  wood  ;  (2)  Flush  bolts 
by  which  the  sashes  and  hanging  pieces  are  locked 
together  when  tho  sashes  are  not  intended  to  open 
into  the  room  ;  (3)  Automatic  stops  to  hanging 
pieces  ;  and  (4)  The  attachment  of  the  balance- 
weight  cords  to  the  hanging  pieces  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  of  their  being  connected-  or  disconnected 
without  disturbing  the  staff  or  parting-beads. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec  2. — 19,302,  R.  Little,  Mortising  Chisel. — 
19,305,  J.  Turnpenny',  Water  Waste-proventer  and 
Flushing-tank. — 19,308,  D.  Law  and  others.  Water- 
closets. — 19,312,  J.  Whitehouse,  Brick  Kilns,  See. 
— 19,341,  R.  Pulton,  jun..  Paint-cans. — 19,343,  G. 
Bischof,  White  Lead. — 19,345,  McGuire  Slane, 
Hinges. 

Dec.  3. — 19,368,  H.  Horn  and  J.  Effinger,  Com¬ 
bined  Rule  and  Protractor. — 19,375,  J.  Cooke,  Com¬ 
position  for  Floors,  Sec.  —  19,393,  W.  Davis. 
Enamelled  Cork  Tiles. — 19,399,  J.  Scboles,  Draught- 
excluders  for  Doors. — 19,427  and  19,442,  E.  Win¬ 
chester,  Door  Latches. 

Dec.  4. — 19,461,  W.  Franklin,  Stench-trap. — 
19,468,  S.  Bott,  Sash-fasteners. — 19,481,  M.  Moore, 
Chimney-cowls,  &c. — 19,483,  J.  Robbins,  Applying 
Disinfecting  Water-closets,  Sec.  —  19,500,  J. 
Hamblin,  Fireplace  and  Stoves. 

Dec.  5.-19,511,  J.  Crane  and  W.  Windle,  Bench- 
plane. — 19,524,  S.  Empsall  and  W.  Fish,  Self-acting 
Syphon  Flusher  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 19,541,  A. 
Palmer,  Flooring  of  Bridges,  Warehouses,  &c. — 
19,575,  S.  Burgess,  Sash  Windows. — 19,586,  C. 
Smith,  Imitation  Marble,  Stone  and  Mosaic. 

Dec.  6. — 19,604,  J.  Palmer,  Plastic  Wall  and  Ceil¬ 
ing  Covering  Composition  in  ornamental  relief. — 
19,616,  M.  Wardle,  Hanging  and  Re-hanging  Win¬ 
dow-sashes. — 19,617,  M.  Wardle,  Self-acting  Win¬ 
dow-wedges. — 19,627,  T.  and  J.  Mann,  Kitchcn- 
ramres. — 19,634,  W.  and  M.  Gray',  Ventilators. — 
19,664,  W.  Scott  Moncrieff,  Urinals. 

Dec.  7. — 19,699. — W.  Cook,  Baker’s  Oven. — 
19,724,  H.  Aland,  Rotary  Fans  for  ventilating,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,419,  G.  Walker,  Air-tight  Door  or  Cover  for 
I  Drains,  &c. — 15,585,  J.  Easby,  Automatic  Apnara- 
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tus  for  Water  Closets,  &c. — 16,015,  E.  Johnson, 
Paving  Blocks.— 16,831,  W.  Cowan,  Flushing 
Cisterns.— 17.146.  J.  Mattison,  Window  Sash 
Frame.— 17,192,  H.  Board,  Roofs  and  Sides  of 
Buildings,  especially  Horticultural. — -17,442  J. 
Hamblet  and  A.  Plant,  Flooring  Tiles,  &c. 
17,443,  W.  Lindsay,  Tiles,  &c.— 17705,  J.  Braid- 
wood  and  J.  Johnston,  Fire  Proof  Construction.  — 
17,706  The  Millars’  Patent  Reversible  Window  Co., 
and  H.  Millar,  Holding  or  Securing  Reversible 
Window  P'rames. — 17,752,  T.  Collins,  Hanging 
Iron  for  Ladders. — 17,908  S.  Warr,  Ornamental 
Bricks  or  Mouldings,  &c.  -18,806  J.  Empson  and  J. 
Hewitt,  Syphon  Flushing  Cistern.  —18,098  C. 
Hickton  and  J.  Clevely,  Catch  for  Cupboard  Doors, 
&c. — 18,125,  W.  Newman,  Sash  aud  Window 
Fasteners. — 18,154  W.  Luther,  Sheet  Metal  Astra¬ 
gals  and  Sash  Bars. — 18,474,  G.  Arnold,  Sanitary 
Flushing  Apparatus. — 18,586,  H.  Grefen,  Door 
Locks. — 18,589,  J.  Millard,  Process  of  Backing 
Silver  Glass.— 18,789,  R.  Webb,  Sash  Fasteners. 
—18,809,  J.  Kaye,  Securing  Latch  Handles 
and  Knobs  to  Doors. — 18,951,  W.  Hague,  Kilns. — 
19,092,  W.  Akerman,  Boilers  for  Utilising  the  Waste 
Heat  of  Kilns. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tc  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

974,  J.  Gilmore  and  W.  Clark,  Locks  and 
Fastenings. — 1,578,  R.  Stone,  Paint,  &c. — 2,023,  J. 
Johnson,  Rain  Water  down  Spouts. — 2,121,  G. 
Wright,  Block,  Tile,  or  Slab  for  building  purposes. 
4,638,  F.  Lake,  Sawing  Machinery. — 5,073,  G. 
Wallis,  Ventilation  and  Flushing  of  Sewers. — 5,139, 
A.  Ragg,  Carpenter's  Planes. — 7,318,  W.  Vyse, 
Slow  Combustion  Stoves. — 12,333,  E.  Kerry,  Heat¬ 
ing  Greenhouses. — 12,829,  J.  Metham,  Joiners' 
Clamp. — 16,819,  J.  Sberwin,  Opening  and  Shutting 
Gear  for  Greenhouses. — 17,032,  H.  Lake,  Portable 
Scaffolds. — 17,335,  F.  Niekel,  Support  for  Scaffold¬ 
ing. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

Nov.  19.— By  Walton  &  Lbh  (at  Manchester). 
Manchester,  near  to— “The  Aatley  Estate,”  com¬ 


prising  i ,365a.  lr.  13p.,  f . £9£>,C00 

Dkg.  9.— By  R.  H.  Evans. 

Barnsbury— 88  and  90,  Wynford,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  10s.,  r.  £80  p.a .  656 


By  Wbathbball  &  Gbbbn. 

Bermondsey— 33,  Bermondsey-wall,  f.,  including 

mortgage  .  3,893 

Tottenham — 3  and  4,  Keston- villas,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  including  mortgage .  613 

By  Pbbcival  Hodson. 

Holloway  —  40,  Landseer-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £30  p.a . 235 


Dbc.  10. — By  J.  P.  Lash. 

Kentish  Town — 32,  Ashdown-st.,  u.t.  77  yr».,  g.r. 

£7,  r.  £33  p.a .  230 

11,  Raglau-pl.,  u.t.  35  yrs  ,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £32.  10s.  p.a.  175 
Limehouse— 1  to  4,  Goodwin's  Cottages,  u.t.  31yrs., 

g.r.  £18,  r.  £t)l.  3a.  p.a .  60 


By  Fbank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Bromley-by  Bow— 31  to  37,  Franklin-st.,  u  t.  63 

yrs.,  g  r.  £32,  r.-£171.  12s . 

Leytonstone— 1,  “  Lansdowne  Villas,”  u.t  81  yrs 

g.r.  £6,  r.  £21  p.a . 

Mile  End— 1,  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  63  vrs.,  g.r.  £11.  3s.  6d  ' 

r.  £132  p.a . .  . . | 

63,  65,  67,  and  69,  Redman’s-rd.,  u  t.  32  vrs  e  r 

£10  r.  £122.  4s.  p  a . ! . 

49  St-  PeterVrd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  £6. 108.” 

31,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r.  £22  p.a 
35,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  36  jrs.,  g.r.  £3. 3s.,  r.  £25  p.a! 


830 

305 

1,000 

425 

640 

230 

220 


By  Mabbbtt  &  Rogbbs. 

8omers  Town— 17  to  22,  Sidney-st..  and  04  and  66 

Aldenham-st.,  g.r.  £38,  r.  £224  . j  950 


By  Chinnock,  Galswobtht,  &  Co.  (at  Selby). 

Selby,  near.  — Brickyard  Farm,  39a.  3r.  21n  f  r 

£29  p.a .  t  ,  . 

F,  farm,  9«a.  2r.  lip.,  r.  £159.  19s.  p.a.  . . 

F.  farm,  249a.,  r.  £198.  Is.  4d.  p.a . 


750 

3,500 

4,350 


Dbc.  11.— By  Grogan  &  Boyd. 

Mayfair-07,  Curzon-st.,  u.t.  832  yrs.,  g.r.  £1 .  0  800 


By  H.  Gbiffin. 

Battersea— F.g.r.  of  £6,  with  reversion  in  61  yrs.  ...  ]5l 

F  g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  02  yrs.  ...  ..  .  '  oyj 

F.g  r.  of  £49,  with  reversion  in  63  yrs . '  !“"!"  j 

F.g.r.  of  £3,  with  reversion  in  69  yrs .  ’93 

Camberwell— I. g.r.  of  £44.  12s.  0d.,  u  t.  72  vre 

g.r.  £34.  10s.  p.a . *t  150 


Dbc.  12.— By  Boycb  &  Evbns. 

City— The  lease  and  goodwill  of  3,  Addle-at  u  t 
25  yrs.,  r.  £235  . *  ' 

By  Dowsbtt  &  Co. 

Stoke  Newington— 85,  Albion-rd.,  f . 


600 

400 


By  Glabibb  &  Sons. 
Notting-hill — 223,  Cornwall-rd.,  u  t  73 

£u.  10s..  e.r.  £50  . . 

Lewisham— 17,  19,  and  21.  Hieh-st  n  t 
g.r.  £24. 16s.,  r.  £144..! . .? . 


Jr8.,  g.r. 
L  72  y'rs” 


280 

1,050 


By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Dalaton — 38,  Wilton-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £32  £275 
Camberwell — 17,  Brunswick-sq.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12.  10s .  400 

Highbury— 110,  112,  116,  and  118,  Highbury-hill, 

u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £18s.  18s.,  r.  £162' .  1,375 

120,  122,  124,  and  128,  Highbury-hill,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

g.r.  £18,  r.  £162  .  1,265 

130,  132,  140,  and  142,  Highbury-hill,  u.t.  88  yrs., 
g.r.  £18,  r.  £161  .  1,350 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobe. 

Shadwell — 237,  High-st.,  c.,  r.  £31  p.a .  220 

Commercial-rd.,  47  to  63  (odd),  Star-st.,  u.t.  11 

vra.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £95  .  125 

“The  Star  of  the  East,”  f.  beerhouse,  r.  £90 

p.a .  2,180 

No.  799,  Commercial-rd.,  f.,  r.  £100  p.a .  2,0C0 

By  E.  8timson. 

Walworth-rd. — No:  205,  f.t  r.  £66  p.a . .  800 

Bermondsey — 447,  449,  and  451,  Southwark-pk.-rd., 

u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  £15  .  800 

Peckham — 165  to  165  (odd),  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  32 

yrs.,  g.r.  £30 .  1,160 

146  to  152  (even),  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.a. 

£12 .  670 

Hammersmith — 81  and  83,  8ulgrave-rd.,  u.t.  86 

yrs.,  g.r.  £14 . .  410 

Wandsworth — 37,  41  to  63  (odd),  Pascal-st.,  u.t. 

19  yrs.,  g.r.  £40  .  260 

KenniDgton— 42,  Sancroft-st.,  subject  to  a  life  aged 

66  yrs .  85 

Lambeth — 4  to  7,  Philadelphia-ter.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 

g.r.  £20  . 370 

Borough — 8,  9,  and  10,  Mermaid-court,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g.r.  £21  .  600 

Camberwell — 107,  109,  111,  Ntate-st.,  u.t.,  14  yrs., 

g.r.  £6 .  210 

134  to  142  (even)  Neate-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  350 

Dbc.  13. — By  F.  A.  Cabew. 

Camden-town— 1,  Hawley-cres.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.£5  225 

By  Eastman  Bbos. 

Sydenham— 2  and  3,  Elderton.pl.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

£18  .  100 

[ Contractions  used  in  this  list. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent:  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ao.J 
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Liverpool  Engineering-  Society— The 
sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr. 
Henry  H.  West,  M.Inst.C.E.,  took  the  chair ;  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  After 
the  customary  routine  business  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Ward,  Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Salt  Industries  of 
Cheshire.”  He  gave  a  concise  and  clear  account 
of  the  geological  position  and  probable  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  salt-beds,  and  then  passed  on  to 
review  the  history  of  the  “  working,”  “  winning,” 
and  “getting”  of  salt  from  the  earliest  his¬ 
torical  times,  in  its  two  forms  as  brine  and  rock 
salt.  A  vivid  description  of  the  method  of 
mining  the  rock-salt  and  bringing  it  to  the 
surface  was  given  by  the  speaker,  who  also 
supplied  a  sketch  of  the  manufacture  of  “  white 
salt”  from  brine,  especially  with  respect  to 
methods  of  purification.  The  construction  of 
salt-pans,  with  their  furnaces,  flues,  and  stoves, 
was  then  described  in  detail,  and  Mr.  Ward 
referred  to  the  subsidences  consequent  upon 
the  pumping  of  brine  and  the  mining  of  rock- 
salt,  and  in  his  concluding  observations  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade 
under  the  Salt  Union,  on  which  he  commented 
in  favourable  terms.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Ward  for  his  paper. 


-  — - - J  -.1.  - AUC  UJlUliU  upt 

ing  of  the  building  in  which  the  Daily  Gray) 
is  to  be  produced  took  place  on  Wednesd 
evening,  all  the  machinery  being  kept  in  moti 
so  as  to  enable  the  visitors  to  see  that  busin< 
is  to  be  done  in  earnest  and  on  a  good  scale.  T 
printers  composing-room  and  t  he  foundry  are 
the  top  of  the  building  called  Milford  *Hou 
in  Milford-lane,  Strand.  Illustrated  pap< 
usually  come  from  the  Strand  neighboi 
hood,  as  ordinary  dailies  from  the  district  es 
of  the  Griffin.  Machine-pits,  24  ft.  long  a 
proportionately  wide,  take  up  a  good  deal 
space— even  in  a  building  over  100  ft.  long— 
Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  the  architec 
have  put  the  engines  in  the  basement,  and  lar 
Rabcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  on  t 
floor  above.  The  total  outlay  has  been  abc 
£20.000.  When  all  the  large  machines  are 
work  from  separate  stereo-  and  electrotyp 
50,000  finished  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  turn 
out  in  an  hour. 
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India.  —  The  Kurram  bridge,  which  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Viceroy  when  he  ■yvas 
on  tour  lately,  forms  part  of  the  frontier  road 
from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Khushalgarh,  202 
miles  long.  Running  parallel  to  the  frontier 
boundary,  it  commands  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  passes  into  Afghanistan.  It  connects 
two  systems  of  railways,  bringing  in  touch  the 
important  military  bases,  Rawal  Pindi  and 
Mooltan,  and  linking  together  the  Cantonments 
of  Kohat,  Edwardesabad,  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan.  The  old  track  or  road,  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  impassable  in  parts  for  wheeled  traffic- 
has  now  been  supplanted  by  what  is  designated 
a  first-class  military  road,  with  easy  gradients, 
and  bridged  and  metalled  throughout — many  of 
the  numerous  bridges  on  it  being  fine  specimens 
of  engineering  work.  The  road  has  been  com  ¬ 
pleted  in  about  three  and  a-half  years  under 
difficulties  inseparable  from  work  on  tbs 
frontier.  The  importance  of  the  bridge  can 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  regiments  have 
been,  at  times,  encamped  for  a  week  on 

the  river  banks  unable  to  cross. - The  work  on 

the  Chenab  Bridge  is  getting  on  fast,  and  all 
employed  on  it  appear  to  be  determined  to  have 
the  bridge  ready  by  Jan.  1  next,  in  time— it  is 
said— to  be  opened  by  our  future  King.  Ten 
spans  of  the  bridge  are  complete,  or  all  but 
complete.  The  other  seven  spans,  including  the 
Muzuffergurh  side  abutment,  remains  to  Ire 
done.  Staging  is  being  erected  on  some  of 
these  too,  and  so  we  shall  probably  have  the 
bridge  ready  as  promised.  Every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  over  the  Jhelum  at  Drakinzam, 
when  a  fire  was  caused  by  a  red-hot  rivet  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  sleeper  staging  below,  which  caused 
one— and  that  nearly  the  last — of  the  girders  to 
curl  up  and  delay  the  bridge-opening  for  two  or 
three  months,  till  a  new  girder  was  obtained 
from  England.— Indian  Engineer. 

The  Ruins  of  Troy.— The  Vienna  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  Ne>vs  telegraphs : — “Some 
time  ago  Captain  Boetticher,  in  his  work  ‘  La 
Troie  de  Schliemann  nne  N6cropole  d,  Incin6ra- 
tion,’  and  in  several  essays  and  pamphlets, 
attempted  to  show  that  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik 
were  nothing  but  a  prehistoric  borying-place 
of  the  cremated  dead.  He  asserted  that 
Drs.  Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld,  to  prove  theiz 
theories  on  these  excavations,  pulled  down 
certain  walls,  and  thereby  extended  the 
single  rooms.  Dr.  Schliemann  thereupon  went 
to  Hissarlik  with  a  German  and  an  Austrian 
expert,  Major  Steffen  and  the  architect  Herr 
Niemann,  who  have  publicly  given  their  opinion 
that  Captain  Boetticher’s  assertions  are  un¬ 
tenable.  They  also  say  that  he  has  withdrawn 
them  after  inspecting  the  ruins,  and  that  Drs. 
Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  most  certainly  did* 
not  manufacture  any  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
theories.” 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel.— The  Daily  Chro¬ 
nicle  says  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  specially  to  go  into  and  report  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  construct,  a  tunnel  from  East  Greenwich 
to  Blackwall,  is  now  before  the  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council,  to  which  committee  six 
additional  members  have  been  added,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  matter  to  be  discussed.  Mr. 
Barry’s  report  is  exceedingly  comprehensive', 
and  he  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  construction.  These  are  so 
tremendous  that  it  is  very  likely  the  scheme 
will  not  be  carried  out  in  anything  like  the  form 
originally  agreed  upon. 

The  St.  Paul's  Beredos  Case.— The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  granting  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
entertain  the  “representation  ”  made  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  reredos,  and  to  deal  with  it 
as  the  Act  directs,  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Esher,  Lord  Justice 
Lindley,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes  being  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  the  court  had  no  power 
to  review  the  reasons  given  by  the  bishop  for 
not  allowing  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

The  late  Herr  Krupp.— The  legacy  of  one 
million  marks  left  by  the  late  Herr  Krupp  tc> 
the  town  of  Essen  has  been  disposed  of,  it  having 
been  decided  to  expend  it  in  erecting  improved 
artisans’  dwellings.  Each  house  is  to  afford 
accommodation  for  two  families.  MixfiC.'" 

The  Danish  Cement  Industry  — A  cement 
factory,  the  Aalborg  Portland  Cement  Factory, 
—the  first  of  its  kind  in  Denmark,— has  been 
established,  with  a  capital  of  45,0001. 
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Wind  Force. — The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  W.  Marcet, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Thirty-nine 
new  Fellows  were  elected.  The  following 
papers  were  read :  — (1)  “  Report  of  the  Wind 
Force  Committee  on  the  Factor  of  the  Kew 
Pattern  Robinson  Anemometer.”  This  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  who  has  made  a 
large  number  of  experiments  with  various  ane¬ 
mometers  on  the  whirling  machine  at  Hersham. 
Twelve  of  these  were  made  with  the  friction  of 
the  Kew  anemometer  artificially  increased, 
seven  with  a  variable  velocity,  and  fourteen 
with  the  plane  of  the  cups  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  the  direction  of  motion.  In  discussing  the 
results,  the  following  points  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration, — viz.,  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  induced  eddies,  the  effect  of  the  increased  fric¬ 
tion  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  and  gyroscopic 
action,  and  the  action  of  the  natural  wind. 
The  conclusion  that  the  instrument  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  variability  of  the  wind  to  which 
it  is  exposed  seems  to  be  irresistible,  and  if  so, 
the  exact  value  of  the  factor  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  wind  as  well  as  upon  the 
mean  velocity.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
during  a  gale  the  variations  of  velocity  are 
sometimes  of  great  extent  and  frequency,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  such  a 
case  the  factor  is  less  than  215.  The  one 
point  which  does  seem  clear  is,  that  for  anemo¬ 
meters  of  the  Kew  pattern  the  value  3  is  far 
too  high,  and  consequently  that  the  registered 
wind  velocities  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  true  amount.  (2)  “  On  Testing  Anemo¬ 
meters,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.  The  author 
describes  the  various  methods  employed  in  the 
testing  of  anemometers,  points  out  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  to  be  encountered,  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  they  can  be  overcome.  (3)  “  On 
the  Rainfall  of  the  Riviera,”  by  Mr.  G.  J 
Symons,  F.R.S.  (4)  “  Report  on  the  Pheno- 
logical  Observations  for  1889,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Mawley. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— Owing  partly 
to  the  habitual  abstention  from  business  on  the 
approach  of  the  holidays  and  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  also  partly  to  the  unwillingness  of 
manufacturers  to  contract  forward  on  the  basis 
of  prices  which  they  consider  do  not  represent 
the  actual  state  of  the  market,  trade  has  been 
quieting  down  during  the  past  week,  and  will 
probably  not  revive  before  the  new  year.  At 
the  same  time,  a  very  steady  tone  is  maintained 
in  all  departments,  due  to  the  fact  that  makers 
are  not  in  want  of  work  for  a  considerable 
time  ahead.  The  pig  -  iron  business  has 
been  rather  quiet,  and  even  speculators  in 
warrants  are  holding  off  the  market. 
Scotch  warrants  have  not  fluctuated  much,  but 
makers  are  still  doing  a  fair  business.  What 
trade  there  is  passing  at  present  in  Cleveland 
iron  is  done  mostly  by  second-hand  holders, 
who  are  offering  their  iron,  which  they  pro¬ 
bably  bought  cheaply,  at  60s.  6d.  to  61s.,  while 
makers  quote  up  to  65s.  for  No.  3,  both  for 
prompt  and  forward  delivery.  Although  busi¬ 
ness  in  pig-iron  in  other  districts  is  limited, 
prices  remain  as  strong  as  they  were.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  hematite  trade,  either  as 
regards  demand  or  prices;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  market  is  firm,  and  prospects 
are  good.  Manufactured  iron  and  steel  are 
fairly  active,  and  values  are  steady.  Ship¬ 
builders  and  engineers  continue  active. — Iron. 

The  Strike  of  Brickmakers  at  Shoe- 
bury.— We  are  informed  that  the  strike  at  the 
Shoebury  brickfields,  belonging  to  Messrs.  East- 
wood  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  ended.  The  men,  who 
have  been  paid  (Messrs.  Eastwood  say)  30  per 
cent,  more  than  the  Kent  brickmakers,  struck 
for  double  the  advance  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Kent  men.  A  deputation  of  the  men 
saw  Mr.  Wragge,  the  company’s  manager,  on 
Monday  last,  and  stated  that  the  men  would  be 
willing  to  resume  work  on  Messrs.  Eastwood  & 
Co.’s  terms.  Mr.  Wragge  informed  the  men 
that  on  this  understanding  he  would  be  willing 
to  re-open  the  field.  The  strike  has  lasted  over 
ten  weeks.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  fomented  by  political  agitation,  but 
into  this  matter  we  cannot  enter.  It  has  caused 
great  suffering,  and  has  stopped  for  a  time  the 
making  of  a  brick  (“  D  K  ”  brand),  well-known 
in  the  London  market. 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. — The 
next  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Saturday, 
March  1.  The  election  of  Associates  will  take 
place  on  February  6  previously. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G,  .. 

Teak,  E.l . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . . 

Ash,  Canada . . 

Bu-ch  „ 

Bim  . ;;;;;;; 

Fir,  Dantsic.  Ac.  ... 

Oak  „  . 

Canada . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow .... 

Lath,  Daatsic . 

8t.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and  Ist  .  Btd.ll 
4th  and  3rd . 


£.  a.  d. 

. ton  7  0  0 

. load  13  0  0 

foot  cub* 


a.  a.  d. 

7  16  0 


load  3  0  0  4  6  0 


4  15 
4  16 

3  10 

4  10 


3  10 

6  10  0  7  0  0 

2  10  0  3  10  0 

3  0  0  6  6  0 


fathom  4  10  0 


A' . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 

„  2nd . 

ii  white 
8wedish  . 

White  Sea  . .V..V..V.V..V. 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . . 

„  2nd . 

,,  3rd,  Ac . 

ii  Spruce,  1st  . 

••  ii  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1  in., 

pared.  First . . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac. . . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . *’ 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras 


8  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  8  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  11  0  0 

9  0  0  10  10  0 

e  io  o  io  o  o 

7  10  0  16  0  0 

9  0  0  17  0  0 

16  0  0  26  0  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

800  10  10  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

6  0  0  8  10  0 

6  0  0  17  0  0 


.  0  fl  0  0  7  9 

foot  0  0  4  0  0  6 


0  0  6  0  0 
0  0  6  0  0 


0  0  6*  0  0 


TIMBER  ( continued . 

Box,  Turkey . 

Rose,  Rio . 

Bahia  . . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


METALS. 

Ison — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
„  „  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Ooppbb— 


.ton  4  0  0  13  0  0 
.  16  0  0  20  0  0 


14  0  0  18  0  0- 


0  10 

0  41 


0  0  6} 


Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  oars  . 

Ybllow  Mbtal . 

Lbad—  Pig,  Spanish  .... 
English,  com.  brands... 

Sheet,  English . 

Tin— Banca  . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . 

Australian  . . 

English  Ingots . . 

Bars  . 

Refined . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Oocoanut,  Cochin  . . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  , 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  refined  . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel  . . 


.  66  0  0  67  0  0 

.  49  0  0  0  0  0 

...lb.  0  0  6J  0  0  6 

,..tOB  14  2  6  0  0  0 

.  14  2  6  0  0  0 

.  16  5  0  16  10  0 

.  100  0  0  0  0  0 


.  102  0  0  0  0  0 

.  103  0  0  0  0  0 

.  104  0  0  0  0  o 


...ton  20  10  0  20  16  9 

.  26  10  0  000 

.  23  10  0  23  16  0 

.  25  10  0  000 

.  34  0  0  0  0  0 


.  21  0  0  40  0  0 

.  6  10  0  6  10  0 

.  7  0  0  12  0  0 

..barrel  1  0  0  0  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Harrogate  Corporation 
South  Shields  Corpn. 

1507. 100/.  751.  &  50/. 
Not  Stated. 

i. 

New  Police  Buildings,  ... 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Sewerage  Works . 

District . 

Jarvis  &  Son . 

Jan.  6th 
Jan.  8th 

Jan.  14  h 

xii. 

ii. 

xii. 

Removal  of  Dust  and  Slop  . 

Works  and  Materials  (one  year) . 

St.  George  the  Martyr 

Vestry  . 

Liverpool  Corporation 

Official  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary.  j 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Dec.  27th 
Jan.  8  th 

xvii. 

xvii. 

Chief  Surveyor  of  Main  roads  . 

Stafford  C.  C . 

800/ . 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  ua  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdat/i.'] 

CANNING  TOWN. — For  road  and  sewer  works  on  the 
Canning  Town  Estate,  for  the  United  Land  Company, 
Limited,  33,  Norfolk -street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. : — 

.1 .  Cook,  Spalding  .  £1,695  10  0 

.1.  W.  A  J.  Neave,  Woodford  .  1,688  0  0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthams'ow .  1,665  0  0 

J.  Garton,  8tamford-bill  .  1,658  3  4 

G.  O.  Rutty,  Bromley  by. Bow  ...  1,499  0  0 

K.  &  W.  lies,  South  VVimbledon..  1,435  0  0 

L.  Bottoms,  Upper  Tooting .  1,391  0  0 

R.  Mayo,  Brixton  .  1,345  0  0 

8.  8aunders,  Fulham  .  1,339  8  9 

J.  Jackson,  I.ey ton  .  1,333  O  O 

.1.  Adams,  Kingsland .  1,265  0  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham .  1,233  0  0 

Holme  &  King,  Canning  Town  ...  1,176  2  10 

J.  Jackson,  Plaistow  (accepted)...  1,100  0  0 


.  £195 


124  0 
120  10 
117  0 


LONDON.— For  works  in  repairing,  painting,  Ac.,  at 
the  St.  Olave’s  Union  Offices,  TaDner-street,  Bermondsey, 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Olave’s  Union,  Messrs.  Newman 
&  Newman,  architects,  31,  l’ooley-street,  London-bridge, 

Randall.  W.  K . 

Mills,  W.  &  K . 

North.  D.  . 

Lilly.  W.  G . 

Castle,  W.  A  H . 

Kumiss,  W . 

Williams,  U.  J . 

Wenborn.  G.  T . 

Humohrey,  T. . . 

Knight.. I . 

Edwards.  R.,  jun . 

Rhodes.  C.  . . 

Mi  es,  D . 

Godson,  G  ,  A  Son . 

Bullers,  .1 . 

Wales,  G . 

Bellchamber,  C.  W.,  A  Son . 

Stewart  A  Co.* . 

*  Accepted  subject  to  inquiry. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  drainage  and  sanitary 
works  and  fittings  at  the  Rotherhithe  Infirmary,  for  the. 
Guardians  of  Sc.  Olave’s  Union.  Messrs.  Newman  A 
Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley -street,  London  Bridge, 

Christie,  J.  A  C . £726  0  0  ! 

Lilly,  W.  0 .  612  0  0 

Bolding,  J.,  A  Son  .  690  0  O 

Bullers.  J .  660  0  0 

Rdwurde,  R.,  jun .  605  0  0 

Randall,  W.  k .  600  0  0 

Knight,  J . .  477  o  0 

Castle,  W.  A  H .  465  0  0 

Aidridge  A  Pegg . 450  0  0 

Bellehamber,  C.  W.,  A  Son .  379  12  0 

Godson,  G.,  A  Son*  . 361  0  Of 

*  Accepted  subject  to  inquiry. 

LONDON. — For  sauitary  fitting--.  Ac.,  underground' 
convenience,  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  W.  Mr.  H. 
Ma  r,  C.E.,  surveyor: — 

G.  Jennings  . £286  16  0 

H.  G.  Het  wood  . 201  10  0 

B.  Finch  A  Co .  246  2  0 

Doulton  A  Co .  222  19  1 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  proposed  Board  School,  Beers 
de,  Nottingham,  for  the  Nottingham  School  Board.  Mr. 
A.  H.  GoodaU,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the- 
architect 


John  Hutchinson . 

Enoch  Hind  . 

J.  J.  Adams  . 

Gilbert  A  Gahhitass  . 

Thos.  Cuthbeit . 

IL  Green . 

Wheatley  A  Maule . 

J.  Hodson  A  Son  . 

James  G.  Thomas . 

B.  Keelmg  . 

A.  B.  Clarke . 

Enoch  Kent  . 

J .  If.  t'larke . 

J.  Turton  . 

F.  Waitnaby  . 

Barlow  &  Whittaker  . 

James  Wright  . 

John  Oscroft . 

James  F.  Price . 

John  Cooper  (accepted).., 


..£3,995  0 
3,927  0 
..  3.850  0 
3,834  15 
..  3,893  0 
3,780  0 
.  3,780  0 
,.  3,774  0 
,.  3,769  0 
,.  3,760  0 
3,7C0  0 
3,671  0  ■ 
.  3,650  0  ' 

,.  3,620  0  ' 
.  3,600  0  i 
.  3,498  0  ( 
.  3,388  14  i 
.  3,301  0  i 

.  3,360  0  ( 
.  3,331  13  < 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  industrial  dwellings, 
Southwark,  second  section  in  continuation  of  present 
buildings,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Hayes  Estate.  Messrs. 
Waring  &  Nicholson,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
Smith 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  £11,370  0  0 

Mills  Bros .  10,600  0  0 

Hill,  Higgs,  &.  Co.  .  10,440  0  0 

Martin  Wells  4  Co .  10.0C0  0  0 

Rider  &  Bon .  0,949  0  0 

Ford  &  Sons .  9,012  0  0 

W.  Smith . 9,825  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.  —  For  1,000  tons  broken  granite* 
•delivered  on  Corporation  Wharf,  Southampton,  for  the 
Corporation  : — 

Total  amount,  s.  d. 

J.  Fennings,  London 

(Guernsey  granite)  ...£675  0  0  or  13  6  per  ton. 
Mowlem  &  Co.,  London 


(Guernsey granite)  ...  654  3 
Stranger,  Guernsey 


(Guernsey granite)  ...  645  6 
Manuolle,  A.  &  F., 

London  (Guernsey 

granite)  . .".  603  G 

Falla,  P. ,  Guernsey 
(Guernsey granite)  ...  675  0 
Skelton  &  Co.,  London 
(Guernsey granite)  ...  641  13 
Foray,  Cherbourg(Cher- 

bourg  granite)* .  495  16 

Bull  &  Sons,  Southamp¬ 
ton  (no  description)...  447  18 


*  Accepted. 


4  or  13  1 
8  or  12  8} 

8  or  12  2 
0  or  11  6 
4  or  10  10 
8  or  9  11 
4  or  8  11* 


UPTON  PARK  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a  block 
of  school  buildings  and  appurtenances  to  be  known  as 
‘‘ Elmhurst-road  Schools,”  Upton  Park,  in  the  county 
borough  of  West  Ham,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2.  Fcn-court,  Fenchurch- 


street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sons : — 

Buildings.  Foundations. 

G.  .7.  Hoskings . £I5,4<8  0  0  . £616  0  0 

J.  Hearle  &,  Bon  .  14,683  0  0  .526  0  0 

J.W.  Wyles  ...  .  14,138  0  O  699  <7  0 

J.  W.  Maddison  .  13,600  0  0  636  0  0 

J.  Catley  .  13,060  0  0  475  0  0 

G.  Sharp .  12.900  0  0  ......  o^O  0  O 

J.  Morter  .  12,910  0  0  427  O  o 

Norton  &  Son  .  12,414  0  0  424  O  o 

A.  Hoed  (accepted)...  12,299  0  0  .  399  0  0 


the  Corporation  of  West  Ham.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer 

Perry  &  Co . . £10,11.8  0  0 

Holme  &  King .  9,188  19  11 

lies .  9,761  0  0 

Mowlem  &  Co . 0,4^7  0  0 

Rutty .  8.834  0  0 

Neave  .  8,716  0  0 

Bell  .  8,656  0  0 

Jackson .  8,612  0  0 

Griffiths  .  8,592  0  0 

Cook  &  Co .  8,674  0  O 

Adams  (accepted) .  8,289  9  0 


WEST  HAM. — For  tho  West  Ham  Main  Drainage 
Extension  Contract  No.  6.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer : — 

Holmo  &  King  . £11,618  16  2 

■Neavo  .  11,431  0  0 

Berry .  10,591  0  0 

Reed  . 10,239  10  0 

Adams  .  9,9*4  J  4 

Bottoms  . .  9  698  0  0 

Bell  .  9«21  0  0 

Cooke  &  Co .  9  428  11  6 

Jackson* .  8,' 900  0  0 

Gentry  .  8,675  0  0 

*  Accepted. 
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“  The  Viking  Age." 

HE  main  point 
which  is  sought 
to  be  established 
in  the  remarkable 
hook*  "which  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu  has 
brought  out  under 
the  above  title  is 
suggested  in  the 
sub-title  —  “  The 
Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of 

the  Ancestors  of  the  English-speaking 

Nations.”  We  have  been  accustomed  to 

think  of  the  Vikings  or  Norsemen  as 

a  piratical  horde  who  harassed  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe, 
settling  where  they  could  find  foothold,  and 
with  whom  we  modem  English  have  a  partial 
relationship  through  early  admixture  of 
Saxon  with  Norse  blood.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s 
position  is  that  the  Norsemen  were  the  great 
dominant  race  of  Northern  Europe  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul 
and  Britain;  that  the  Saxons  themselves 
were  a  portion  of  the  Norse  race,  and  not  a 
local  and  opposing  race  ;  and  further,  that  the 
Norse  or  Vikings  had  their  original  cradle  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  they  had 
close  connexion  with  Greece  and  Egypt  in 
art  and  civilisation,  and  worked  their  way 
Northward  across  Europe  ;  and  that  the 
English-speaking  race  generally  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  this  sea-loving  and  invading 
people;  that  we  are  far  less  mixed  in  race, 
far  more  purely  Norse,  than  has  been  hitherto 
admitted. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  author  in 
his  opening  chapter  for  this  subversive  theory 
the  following  may  be  shortly  summed  up. 
There  is  evidence  both  in  the  pictures  of  life 
given  in  the  Sagas  and  Eddas,  and  in  the 
numerous  archaeological  remains  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  that  the  people  of  the  North, 
even  before  the  time  when  they  carried  their 
warfare  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  possessed 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  consequently 
that  they  had  been  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  for  a  long  time,  as  nations  do  not  start 
up  at  once  fully  equipped  with  arts  and  civi¬ 
lisation.  As  to  one  portion  of  this  argument 
we  may  say  at  once  that  the  long  and  multi- 


*  Tho  Viking  Age  :  Tho  Early  History,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  tho  Ancestors  of  tho  English-speaking  Nations. 
Illustrated  from  the  antiquities  discovered  in  mounds, 
cairns,  and  bogs,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  Sagas  and 
Eddas.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  With  1,366  illustrations 
and  map.  London :  John  Murray ;  18i9. 


farious  translations  from  the  Sagas  and 
Eddas  with  which  Mr.  du  Chaillu’s  book  is 
filled  do  not  convey  any  such  idea  to  us ; 
they  rather  represent  the  simplicity  and 
childish  faith  of  a  half-civilised  people. 
The  art  is  another  matter.  “  The  weapons 
found  with  their  peculiar  Northern  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  the  serpent-ring  coats  of 
mail,  show  the  skill  of  the  people  in 
working  iron.  A  great  number  of  their  early 
swords  and  other  weapons  are  damascened 
even  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  and  era,  show  either  that  his  art 
was  practised  in  the  North  long  before  its 
introduction  into  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
Damascus  by  the  Crusaders,  or  that  the  Norse¬ 
men  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  manufactures  of  Southern  .  nations.” 
Stress  is  laid  also  upon  the  fact  (not  to  be 
denied)  that  many  objects  of  Northern  art 
show  a  strong  affinity  with  Greek,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  forms.  But  the  conclusion  from 
this  cannot  in  these  days  he  pushed  very  far, 
at  least  in  the  direction  in  which  the  author 
wishes  to  push  it.  Many  forms  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  characteristic  of  Early  Greek 
ornament  have  been  found  in  Mexico ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  further  research  goes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  early  ornament,  the  more  we 
are  led  to  think  that  many  early  forms  of 
ornament  may  be  expected  to  he  found  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  more  import¬ 
ance  in  the  argument  derived  from  the  evi¬ 
dently  advanced  and  powerful  state  of  the 
navy  of  the  Viking  nation  or  nations.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  quotes  Tacitus  as  referring  m  the 
first  century  a.d.  to  the  northern  nation  of 
the  “  Sueones,”  who  were  strong  in  ships,  and 
ships  described  as  having  a  prow  at  each  end, 
and  therefore  corresponding  to  the  typical 
form  seen  in  the  remains  of  Viking  vessels. 
The  author  says  “  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Sueones  must  have 
been  the  growth  of  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  and  from  analogy  of  historical 
records  we  know  that  the  fleets  of  powerful 
nations  do  not  remain  idle.  Hence  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sueones 
navigated  the  sea  long  before  the  time  of 
Tacitus.”  This  of  course  is  a  rational  con¬ 
clusion,  involving  also  the  idea  of  an  im¬ 
portant  nation  with  an  independent  existence 
extending  some  time  back.  Then  the  author 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Roman  writers  later 
than  Tacitus  make  mention  of  maritime  ex¬ 
peditions  by  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  the 
same  argument  is  applied,  that  the  maritime 
power  of  these  people  referred  to  could  not 


have  arisen  suddenly,  nor  could  that  of  the 
Sueones  have  disappeared  suddenly,  though 
they  cease  to  be  mentioned  by  Roman  writers. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  of  later  Roman  writers,  alluded  to  as 
a  race  powerful  in  their  equipment  for  naval 
warfare,  were  only  the  Sueones  under  other 
names.  If  not,  what  had  become  of  the 
formidable  Sueones  after  the  days  of 
Tacitus? 

The  argument  of  course  only  holds  good 
on  the  supposition  that  the  maritime  nation 
referred  to  was  one  of  great  power  and 
extent.  A  mere  marauding  tribe,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant  its  achievements  for  a  time, 
might  soon  die  out  or  disperse  and  give  place 
to  another  carrying  on  a  somewhat  similar 
existence.  In  fact,  the  author’s  argument  so 
far  rather  approaches  to  arguing  in  a  circle. 
The  northern  maritime  nation  mentioned  by 
the  Romans  must  have  been  a  great  and  im¬ 
portant  people  to  have  had  the  navy  thev 
evidently  had,  and  to  have  been  spoken  of 
with  so  much  respect  by  the  Romans. 
This  first  nation,  A,  being  such  a  powerful 
nation,  could  not  have  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  therefore  when  the  Romans  spoke  of 
another  powerful  maritime  nation,  B,  in  the 
next  century,  they  must  have  really  referred 
to  A.  And  A  and  B  being  the  same  nation 
under  two  different  names,  must  have  filled  a 
great  place  in  early  European  history,  and 
must  be  the  real  parents  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race.  That  is  pretty  much  the  way 
the  argument  stands,  and  it  is  a  loose  one 
enough.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
immense  extent  and  the  frequent  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  remains  of  northern  art 
work  we  get  a  firmer  and  more  logical  ground 
on  which  to  rest  a  conviction  that  the  people 
who  left  all  this  behind  them  were  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  tribe  of  sea-pirates.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  we  have  realised  how 
rich  and  interesting  are  the  remains  of  Norse 
ornament  and  art  workmanship,  and  how  fine 
was  the  design  and  construction  of  their 
ships  :  and  this  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  fact  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  theory  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  As  to  the  similarity 
between  Norse  and  Greek  forms  in  some 
examples,  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
argument  from  similarities  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  pushed  very  far, — certainly  it  can  hardly 
justify  the  author  in  putting  forth  a  map  of 
Europe  as  the  land  of  the  Viking,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  countries  spelt  so  as 
to  suggest  their  “Viking”  origin, — “  Grik- 
land,”  “  Tyrkland,”  “  Spann,”  &c. ;  or  for 
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placing  the  more  or  less  mythical  city  of 
Asgard  on  a  bend  of  the  Dnieper.  This  is 
obviously  trying  to  prove  too  much;  and  it  is 
a  pity  the  author  should  have  added  to  his 
book  a  map  which  he  himself  can  hardly,  in 
his  inmost  conviction,  have  expected  his 
readers  to  take  seriously. 

The  real  value  of  the  work,  from  our  point 
of  view,  is  not  so  much  in  its  historical  theory 
(which  it  is  not  our  special  business  to  con¬ 
sider,  but  which  we  should  think  open  to 
somewhat  more  than  doubt,)  as  in  the  un¬ 
usually  voluminous  collection  it  includes  of 
illustrations  of  ancient  Norse  art.  The 
general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these 
illustrations  is  in  itself,  we  must  observe, 
adverse  to  the  theory  that  the  English  are 
more  directly  and  specially  the  descendants 
,of  the  Vikings  than  has  been  usually  sup¬ 
posed,  or  that  the  so-called  Saxon  element 
in  our  descent  is  really  a  Viking  ele¬ 
ment.  As  a  general  rule  national  character  is 
very  decidedly  shown  in  the  style  and  taste 
of  decorative  work,  and  peculiarities  in  this 
class  of  work  are  very  distinctly  traceable  in 
the  same  people  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Now  the  mass  of  Norse  design 
illustrated  here  is  not  in  harmony  with  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  English  mediaeval  art.  They 
have  a  cachet  of  their  own  which  is  not 
English;  and  therefore  so  far  they  are  adverse 


blances  is  not  always  or  necessarily  that  which 
the  author  would  draw.  There  does  seem 
however  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  idea  that 
early  Norsemen  had  wider  connexions  through 
commerce  than  has  been  realised.  The  author 
gives  one  illustration,  in  the  chapter  on 
“  bronze  weapons  ”  of  a  curious  form  of  one- 
edged  sword  or  scimitar,  with  the  point 
curled  round  into  a  scroll.  He  notes  that 
“  Professor  Stephens  in  his  ‘  Runic  Monuments 
shows  that  this  type  is  Assyrian,  and  that  it 
has  come  by  the  trade  route  through  Russia 
into  Sweden  from  Asia.”  There  is  a  note  in 
the  chapter  on  "  the  graves  of  the  earlier 
Iron  Age  ”  as  to  the  finding  of  objects  of 
Roman  manufacture  in  these  graves,  but  the 
statement  is  rather  vaguely  put  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  directly  borne  out  in  any  of 
the  objects  illustrated.  The  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  articles  illustrated  in  the 
chapter  on  bronze  weapons  are  the  axes,  of 
which  we  illustrate,  by  the  permission  of  the 
publisher,  one  of  the  most  artistic  examples 
in  point  of  design  (fig.  1);  this  exceedingly 
business-like  type  of  narrow  axe-head,  thick 
in  the  upper  part  and  thinning  down  into  a 
sharp  wedge,  is  shown  in  a  good  many  forms, 
nearly  all  of  them  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of 
character  and  force  of  design  in  a  simple 
manner:  and  they  are  certainly  thoroughly 
well  made  for  their  purpose.  The  spiral 
bracelet  of  gold  (fig.  2),  one  of  the  illus- 


ig.  1. — Bronze  Axe; 
half  real  size. 


Fig.  3. —  Clay  Urn ;  one-eighth 
real  size. 


Fig.  4. —  Clay  Urn. 


to  the  theory  that  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
are  one  race,  and  that  the  English  are  its 
lineal  representatives  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
Dook  which  constitutes  its  chief  interest  seems 
in  opposition  to  what  the  author  would  have 
made  his  main  point. 

This  is  how  the  matter  appears  to  us, 
though  we  admit  that  to  form  a  settled  and 
logical  conviction  in  regard  to  the  historical 
views  propounded  would  demand  long  and 
careful  examination,  and  that  further  light  on 
the  subject  may  show  that  there  is  more  basis 
for  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  opinions  than  appears  pro¬ 
bable  at  first  sight,  though  we  do  not  think 
that  his  South  European  cradle  for  the  Viking 
will  be  likely  to  be  ultimately  accepted.  But 
his  book  has  brought  in  a  popular  form  before 
English  readers  the  characteristics  of  ancient 
Norse  art  by  a  multitude  of  engravings  which 
give  it  a  high  illustrative  value. 

There  runs  through  all  the  sets  of  illustra¬ 
tions  the  attempt  to  connect  them  with 
similar  forms  found  elsewhere,  though  the 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  resem¬ 


trations  to  the  chapter  on  “The  Dress  of 
Women”  in  the  second  volume,  is  interest¬ 
ing  for  an  opposite  reason  ;  the  axe  -  head 
just  referred  to  is  peculiar  in  type  and 
characteristically  Northern  ;  the  bracelet,  an 
admirable  bit  of  simple  design,  might  have 
been  Roman  work ;  but  the  value  and  the 
ductile  quality  of  gold  have  led  to  its  being 
treated  in  a  very  similar  manner  among  people 
very  far  apart.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  in  the  period  before  and  about  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  there  was  only  one  treatment  for  gold 
all  over  the  world,  for  the  same  characteristics 
seem  to  be  apparent  wherever  we  find  the 
metal  used  for  personal  ornaments;  the  use 
to  which  it  has  been  most  largely  put  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  two  clay  urns  shown  in 
fig.  3,  discovered  in  the  Kannikegaard  Ceme¬ 
tery,  are  taken  from  a  great  number  of 
examples  given  in  the  chapter  on  “  Urns  of 
Clay ;  ”  some  of  the  shapes  are  curious,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  again  illustrate  the 
fact  that  there  is  over  all  the  world,  in 
early  dates,  a  certain  degree  of  family 
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likeness  in  potters’  work  of  this  kind;  in 
reference  to  which  we  may  subjoin  a 
sketch  which  has  been  sent  us  (fig.  5)  of  a 


Fig.  5. —  Clay  Vessel,  found  at  Ardgour , 
Argyllshire. 


small  earthen  vase  recently  dug  up  at  Ardgour 
in  Argyllshire,  and  bearing  a  simple  incised 
ornament  as  indicated.  The  shape  of  this  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  some  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  The  one  we  have  numbered  here 
as  fig.  3  we  selected  as  an  interesting  speci¬ 
men  of  simple  but  effective  design  formed  by 
the  receding  faces  at  the  neck,  the  double 
series  of  handles  alternating,  and  the  parallel 
lining  on  two  of  the  faces.  Fig.  4  is  curious 
as  an  example  of  a  remarkably  classic-looking 
form  (also  found  at  Kannikegaard) ;  but  there 
is  a  bronze  Japanese  vase  of  very  similar 
shape  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  glass  vessel  illustrated  as  fig. 
however,  found  in  a  round  tumulus 
Norway  (precise  place  not  stated),  is  a 
really  curious  example  to  have  come  from 
that  latitude,  and  lias  a  singularly  classic 
look  about  it,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  other 
objects  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  glass 
vessels.  The  author  asserts  that  “  many  of 
them  are  evidently  of  Greek  some  perhaps  of 
Roman  origin  ” ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  means  to  imply  that  the  designs  are  of 
Greek  type,  or  that  the  actual  objects  were 
of  Greek  or  Roman  manufacture.  The  latter 
we  should  think  very  doubtful.  It  is  with 
glass  as  with  gold  :  it  is  a  peculiar  substance 
lending  itself  most  readily  to  certain  special 
forms  of  treatment,  especially  in  its  ductile 
state  when  heated ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  same  conditions  should  lead  to  some¬ 
what  similar  methods  of  treatment  even 
among  two  people  who  had  no  direct  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other. 


Fig.  6. —  Glass  Cup:  one-quarter  real  size. 

Found  in  a  round  tumulus. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  by  the 
Vikings  of  the  process  subsequently  called 
Damascening,  of  which  we  presume  the 
author  intends  the  scabbard  ferrules,  of  which 
one  is  shown  as  fig.  7,  to  be  taken  as  examples. 
These  are  iron,  inlaid  with  flat  hammered 
gold  wire.  This  is  from  a  class  of  objects 
found  largely  in  bogs,  and  classified  by  the 
author  as  “  bog  finds.”  These  appear  to  be  all 
on  sites  near  the  sea,  and  are  stated  to  have 
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yielded  a  certain  number  of  It-oman  coins  and 
other  objects.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  author  is  under  rather  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  attach  a  Homan  origin  to  things 


Fig.  7. — Iron  Ferrule  to  Scabbard,  inlaid  with 
gold  wire. 

which  appear  to  afford  any  excuse  for  it,  and 
which  can  thus  support  the  theory  as  to  the 
relations,  either  in  peace  or  in  warfare, 
between  the  Norsemen  and  the  Romans. 
The  fragment  of  chain  armour  shown  as 
fig.  8,  also  a bog  find,”  is  certainly  Northern 


Fig.  8. — Fragment  of  Chain  Armour  :  real  size. 

■enough  in  character,  and  indicates  a  very  fine 
and  elaborate  piece  of  work,  with  each  ring 
formed  of  a  small  serpent ;  the  illustration  is 
the  real  size.  The  buckle  in  silver  and  bronze 
(fig.  9),  belonging  to  what  we  are  told  is  “  the 


earlier  iron  age,”  is  a  very  forcible  and  character¬ 
istic  piece  of  Northern  workmanship  :  so  also 
is  the  fine  and  elaborate  piece  of  gold  work, 
real  size,  shown  as  fig.  10,  and  which  is  an 
example  of  a  class  of  ornaments  which  the 
author  terms  “  bracteates,”  a  term  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  origin  of  which  he  does  not  define ; 
the  etymology  of  the  name  would  imply  that 
these  were  to  be  worn  on  the  arm,  but  what 
is  stated  is  that  they  were  worn  round  the 
neck,  and  were  possibly  protective  amulets. 
“  They  are  formed  by  embossing  or  stamping 
upon  a  disc,  and  the  gold  is  extremely  thin.” 
Some  of  them  have  devices  on  them  to 
which  some  meaning  was  evidently  attached; 
this  is  obvious  in  some  of  the  examples 
illustrated,  but  not,  we  think  in  this  one, 
which  appears  to  be  purely  ornamental  work 
of  a  very  charming  type. 

The  few  illustrations  we  have  reproduced, 
selected  mainly  because  they  illustrated  one 
or  other  of  the  points  we  wished  to  touch 
upon,  must  not  be  taken  as  giving  any  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  illustration  in  the  book,  which 
in  this  respect  has  a  value  quite  independent 
of  the  historic  theory  which  underlies  it,  and 
the  artistic  reader  may  accept  or  reject  this 
as  he  pleases  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
interest  which  he  will  certainly  derive  from 
so  rich  and  compendious  a  book  of  illustration 
of  the  characteristics  of  Norse  design. 


THE  PROPOSED  FORTH  AND  CLYDE 
SHIP  CANAL. 

HIS  scheme,  instead  of  making  prac¬ 
tical  progress,  as  was  expected,  has 
passed  for  a  time  into  a  condition 
of  mere  controversy  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  route.  There  has  been  undue  haste  at 
the  last,  and  crude  estimates  of  cost  have  been 
made  up  and  published  on  no  other  survey 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Ordnance  map.  An 
Edinburgh  firm  of  engineers,  thus  pressing  the 
pace,  want  the  canal  carried  round  by  Loch 
Long,  a  chief  arm  of  the  Clyde  estuary,  over 
a  track  fully  fifty  miles  in  length  by  way  of 
the  Forth  Valley  and  Loch  Lomond,  and'  in¬ 
volving  the  cutting  of  mast -high  tunnels 
through  two  intervening  ridges.  At  the  same 
time  they  profess  to  have  looked  critically 


into  the  natural  crossing  between  the  Forth 
at  Grangemouth  and  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
via  Falkirk,  Kilsyth,  and  Kirkintilloch,  and 
to  have  found  in  it  many  drawbacks.  In  the 
main  the  Loch  Lomond  proposal  has,  in  the 
North,  been  met  with  something  very  like 
derision,  and  the  opinion  is  frequently 
hazarded  that  if  the  scheme  is  confined  solely 
to  this  mode  of  solution  it  never  will  be 
carried  into  effect  at  all;  but  tbe  objec¬ 
tions  taken  to  the  central  route  have  been 
receiving  serious  consideration,  and  it  is  on 
these  that  the  discussion  now  turns.  Those 
of  them  dealing  with,  the  amount  of  excava¬ 
tion  necessary  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
results  of  a  competent  engineering  survey  of 
the  track,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
this  will  be  obtained ;  but  others  are  on  the 
surface,  and  may  be  answered  without  wait¬ 
ing.  A  chief  objection,  singular  to  say,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  presence  of  the  already-deepened 
Clyde  along  part  of  the  proposed  central  route 
from  firth  to  firth,  but  most  people  will  rather 
be  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  foremost 
inducement,  and,  further,  to  perceive  no  great 
matter  of  ultimate  difficulty  in  the  reconcile¬ 
ment  of  the  two  interests  of  canal  and  river 
for  purposes  of  harmonious  working.  The 
Clyde  is  Glasgow’s  peculiar  property,  and 
Glasgow,  as  a  port,  must  recognise  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantages  to  it  of  a  direct  passage  to 
the  eastern  sea,  and  is,  no  doubt,  prepared  to 
purchase  these  by  abundant  facilities  and 
every  reasonable  concession.  It  is  assumed  in 
this  table  of  drawbacks  that  the  sea-to-sea 
waterway  must  offer  free  passage  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  to  ships  of  the  highest  class  and 
to  war-vessels  ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  straining 
after  too  high  a  standard  to  begin  with.  A 
ship  canal,  capable  of  passing  at  stated  daily 
tidal  periods  such  vessels  as  the  Clyde  at 
present  accommodates  up  to  Glasgow  Harbour 
under  similar  conditions,  would  certainly  be 
an  important  acquisition,  and  even  a  brilliant 
achievement  as  a  beginning.  All  but  the 
deepest-laden  craft  might  thus  pass,  by  choosing 
fitting  time  and  opportunity.  Some  of  our 
natural  sea  channels  are  frequented  by  the 
largest  class  of  vessels ;  the  Pentland  Firth, 
for  instance,  affords  safe  passage  only  at 
intervals  of  tide  and  wind,  and  navigators  do 
not  regard  it  as  much  of  a  hindrance  to  study 
these.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  land  along 
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the  central  valley,  being  of  high  value,  would 
be  very  costly  to  purchase,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  land  at  present  is  only  of  very  poor 
-value,  slightly  built  upon,  and  part  of  it 
morass.  The  making  of  a  ship-canal  would, 
probably,  enhance  the  value  of  this  unpro¬ 
ductive  tract  tenfold  at  some  points,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  raise  it  largely  in  value  on  either  side 
all  the  way,  so  that  proprietors  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  found  difficult  to  deal  with, 
if  they  know  their  own  interests,  as  most 
likely  they  do.  For  some  miles  the  canal  (if 
constructed  as  a  tidal  work)  would  be  sunk 
100  to  150  ft.  in  its  cutting,  and  this,  it  is 
pointed  out,  would  be  most  inconvenient  for 
public  works,  &c.,  on  the  banks.  The  Tyne 
from  Newcastle  to  the  sea  is  similarly  sunk 
between  high  and  precipitous  banks,  but  these 
banks  are  clad  and  crowded  with  marine 
works  and  manufactories  to  an  extent  un¬ 
matched,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  this  objection,  also,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  as  not  of  very  serious  account. 
Even  the  much  -  commended  straightness 
of  the  route  is  called  in  question,  and  the 
fact  significantly  pointed  out  that  the  river 
Kelvin  over  the  last  few  miles  of  its  course  is 
tortuous ;  but  there  is  no  real  significance  in 
this  objection,  for  at  the  elbow  where  the  river 
and  valley  thus  leave  the  straight  there  is 
only  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  quite  low  eleva¬ 
tion,  after  cutting  through  which  the  surface- 
level  falls  steadily  on  the  direct  line,  till  the 
Clyde  is  reached  just  below  the  boundaries  of 
Glasgow  harbour.  Indeed,  so  trifling  is  this 
ridge  as  an  obstruction,  that  some  geologists 
have  surmised  that  anciently  the  course  of 
the  Kelvin  was  not  deflected  here,  but  held 
straight  on  to  the  Clyde,  and  was  two  or  three 
miles  shorter  than  now.  It  will  be  seen  that 
.at  least  a  few  of  the  exceptions  thus  taken  to 
the  direct  central  crossing  are  very  trifling  in 
character,  betokening,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
the  existence  of  a  perhaps  unconscious  pre¬ 
judice,  coupled  with  an  anxiety  to  marshal 
every  possible  feature  likely  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  tell  unfavourably.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  advanced  is  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  exca¬ 
vation,  which  it  is  alleged  will  be  so  heavy  as 
to  preclude  all  chances  of  the  canal  paying  as  a 
commercial  and  financial  undertaking.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  assertion  unsupported  as 
yet  by  ascertained  knowledge  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  surveys,  the  same  must 
be  said  of  the  alleged  financial  feasibility  of 
the  roundabout  Forth  Valley  and  Loch 
Lomond  route.  If  the  natural  surface  depres¬ 
sion,  stretching  between  Grangemouth  and 
Glasgow,  although  low,  be  still  not  low 
enough  to  permit  of  the  construction  of  a 
canal,  except  at  a  lasting  loss  to  the  original 
investors,  it  would  be  better  not  to  begin  the 
work  at  all ;  but  this  cannot  be  decided  in  any 
off-hand  manner,  or  in  any  way  except  by  a 
careful  survey  in  the  hands  of  engineers  who 
enter  on  their  work  with  perfectly  open  mind, 
that  is  to  say  without  prejudice  either  for  or 
against.  Such  a  survey,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
committee  now  being  formed  in  Glasgow  will 
be  able  to  procure,  and  till  then  the  con¬ 
troversy  may  as  well  rest.  One  feature  there 
is  which  neither  the  advocates  nor  the 
opponents  of  the  “direct”  scheme  have 
touched,  and  that  is  the  striking  facilities  of 
the  valley  as  it  stands  for  the  carrying  on 
of  an  undertaking  involving  the  bringinj 
to  bear  of  ponderous  engineering  plant  an< 
the  removal  of  a  mountain  of  debris.  The 
existing  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  no 
doubt  would  have  to  be  bought  up  by  the 
new  Company,  could  be  utilised  unquestion¬ 
ably  with  most  important  economical  results; 
and  there  is  a  railway  also  from  end  to  end, 
which  at  present  is  not  overburdened  with 
traffic.  Forces  of  men  and  material  could 
be  concentrated  here  at  a  fraction  of  the 
initial  costs  attaching  to  remote  works  like 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Nicaragua  under¬ 
taking,  and  there  would  likewise  be  a  liberal 
choice  of  landing  and  shipping  ports  within 
easy  reach  at  either  extremity.  Granting 
other  things  equal,  there  is  no  other  crossing 
in  Scotland  in  the  least  to  be  compared  with 
it  in  respect  of  the  constructive  advantages 
named. 


NOTES. 

SE  your  property  so  that  it  does  not 
injure  your  neighbour  ”  is  one  of 
those  apparently  plain  and  simple 
maxims  of  law  and  conduct  which 
over  and  over  again  lead  judges  and  less  able 
men  very  much  astray.  We  believe  this  maxim 
has  lately  led  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  wrong  in 
the  case  of  Reinhardt  a.Mentasti  (Law  Reports 
42,  Chancery  Division,  p.  685).  As  the  judg¬ 
ment  stands  it  is  of  great  importance,  and,  as 
the  judge  rightly  remarked,  “  may  affect  many 
localities  and  many  persons.”  The  facts  were 
very  simple.  The  plaintiff  had  a  small  wine- 
cellar  in  his  house  separated  from  the  hotel 
kept  by  the  defendant  by  a  party-wall  only. 
The  defendants  put  into  their  kitchen  a  stove 
so  near  to  the  wine  cellar  of  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  cellar  became  too  hot  for  the  storage 
of  wine.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  granted  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
this  stove.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this 
decision  is  good  law  it  opens  the  door  to 
a  really  appalling  amount  of  litigation 
between  adjoining  house-owners.  Now,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  has  been 
misled  by  the  principle  that  a  man  must  not 
use  his  own  so  as  to  injure  his  neighbour. 
He  finds,  rightly  enough,  that  the  law  lays  it 
down  that,  however  reasonable  may  be  the 
use  by  a  man  of  his  property,  that  is  no 
answer  to  his  neighbour's  complaint  that  such 
use  is  injurious  to  him.  But  where  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  has  gone  wrong  seems  to 
be  in  the  application  of  these  principles.  He 
cites  a  dictum  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
that,  “  what  makes  life  less  comfortable  and 
causes  sensible  discomfort  and  annoyance  is  a 
proper  subject  for  an  injunction.”  But  is  the 
fact  that  a  particular  spot  in  a  house  is 
rendered  unfit  for  the  storage  of  wine 
sensible  discomfort  and  annoyance  ”  P  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  an  answer  in  the 
dictum  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
that  “  serious  annoyance  must  be  caused,”  and 
that  “the  ordinary  use  and  enjoyment  of  a 
dwelling  house  must  be  interfered  with  ”  in 
order  to  cause  the  law  to  step  in.  It  is 
clear,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  to  cause  a  cellar 
to  become  too  hot  for  th9  storage  of  wine  is 
not  such  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  a  dwelling-house  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In 
the  case  before  him,  the  nuisance  complained 
of  was  the  stamping  of  horses  in  an  adjoining 
stable,  whereby  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
prevented  from  sleeping  at  night.  If  those 
who  live  in  a  dwelling-house  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  their  necessary  rest,  clearly 
sensible  discomfort  and  annoyance  has  been 
proved.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  states  that  if 
for  “horses ’’you  read  “stove,”  and  for  “sleep” 
read  “use  of  cellar,”  “you  have  a  test  exactly 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.”  He  admits, 
however,  immediately  before,  that  the  use  of  a 
cellar  is  less  necessary  than  sleep.  That  admis¬ 
sion  takes  away  the  whole  value  of  his  reason¬ 
ing.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  a  cellar  too 
warm  for  wine  may  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  the  storage  of  linen,  and  that  the  wine 
may  be  kept  in  some  other  place.  Again,  a  total 
abstainer  would  not  require  the  use  of  the 
cellar  at  all,  nor  the  prudent  individual  who 
got  in  a  dozen  of  light  claret  when  he  required 
it.  Tested  in  this  way,  it  is  clear  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  was  led  astray  by  a  legal  maxim — 
otherwise  every  trifling  discomfort  caused  by 
the  use  of  adjoining  premises  would  become 
actionable.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that 
a  piano  next  to  a  philosopher’s  study  could 
be  removed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 
the  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  work 
without  interruption  is  surely  as  material  an 
interference  with  a  neighbour  as  over-warm 
wine.  Whether  the  decision  will  become  the 
subject  of  appeal  we  know  not,  but  while  it 
stands  in  the  Law  Reports  it  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  endless  litigation 
and  to  upset  the  existing  give-and-take  rules 
which  alone  keep  the  peace  among  neighbours 
in  large  towns. 


some  imposing  remains  of  a  very  ancient  via¬ 
duct  have  been  recently  found.  *  It  consists  of' 
some  arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses., 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but  from  ifis- 
massive  nature,  consisting  of  huge  rectangular- 
tufa  blocks,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  tabularium  of  the 
Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  same- 
period. 

QOME  interesting  excavations  have  been 
kJ  recently  commenced  by  the  Italian 
Government,  under  the  direction  of  the  royal 
inspector,  Signor  Orti,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Locri,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  near  Gerace,. 
a  city  on  the_  south-east,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  not  far  from  its  southern- 
extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Locri  is  uncertain. 
Eusebius  puts  it  at  b.c.  673.  At  the  period 
of  Pyrrhus  it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  a6 
Rhegium  and  other  Greek  cities,  had  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The 
few  ruins  that  still  remain  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  described  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  vestiges  of 
the  walls,  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  two  miles 
in  length,  by  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  butthe  only  distinct  ves¬ 
tiges  of  any  ancient  edifice  are  those  of  a  Doric 
temple,  probably  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Proserpine,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  which 
we  know  to  have  occupied  a  similar  position- 
(Livius,  xxix.,  18).  In  the  course  of  the- 
present  researches,  however,  the  remains  of  a 
great  temple  of  Ionic  style  have  been  found, 
which  are  estimated  to  be  of  the  fifth  century 
b.c.  This  discovery  is  very  important,  be¬ 
cause  no  temple  of  Ionic  style,  belonging  to 
so  early  a  period,  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  Italy.  The  parts  found  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  basement  and  the  flight  of  steps  of 
the  temple,  formed  with  large  tufa  blocks. 

2.  Portions  of  colossal  fluted  columns  of  tufa, 
with  traces  of  their  capitals.  3.  Some  re¬ 
mains  of  marble  statues, — perhaps  of  divini¬ 
ties, — and  horses,  also  of  marble,  in  the- 
archaic  style,  probably  belonging  to  a  decora¬ 
tive  group  of  the  pediment.  Unfortunately, 
no  inscriptions  are  found,  and  it  is,  as  yet,  im¬ 
possible  to  form  a  distinct  opinion  about  the- 
divinity  to  whom  the  temple  was  originally- 
dedicated. 


TOURING  the  excavations  at  Rome  for  the 
1  construction  of  the  great  drain  on  the  right 
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shore  of  the  Tiber,  in  Via  della  Lungaretta, 


A  REPORT  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low  to  the- 
Local  Government  Board(Dec.  2nd)  on  an- 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  East  Haddon,  in  the 
Rural  Sanitary  District  of  Brixwood,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  condition  of  drainage  and  water  supply  of 
this  favoured  district : — 

“  There  is  no  proper  sewerage  system.  The 
main  sewer  of  the  place  is  a  road  drain  constructed 
some  years  ago  by  the  Highway  Authority.  It  is  said 
to  consist  of  931  yards  of  glazed  socketed  pipes, 
varying  in  size  from  4  in.  to  12  in.  .  .  .  Tho 

house  drains  are  very  defective.  In  many  instances 
they  are  made  of  field  drain  pipes.  The  size  of 
these  drain  pipes  is  often  different  in  the  same 
section,  and  they  are  carelessly  laid,  with  resulting 
blocks  and  escape  of  their  contents  through  open 
joints  into  thejporous  soil.  There  are  no  sink  stones- 
in  the  houses.  The  slops  are  thrown  into  the  open 
gullies,  often  of  considerable  size  in  the  yards. 
Soakage  of  slops  into  the  soil  round  the  gullies  was 
apparent.  Sometimes  the  slop  water  runs  in  a. 
bricked  channel  on  the  surface ;  here  again  the 
same  sort  of  soakage  was  seen. 

Excrement  Disposal  is  by  means  of  pit-privies,, 
usualty  situated  in  close  proximity  to  dwellings.. 
The  pits  are  mostly  made  with  brick,  the  joints 
being  often  imperfect.  Storm  water  gains  entrance 
to  some,  and  occasionally  overflows  again  on  to  the 
surface.  Frequently  the  pits  are  of  considerable 
size  ;  in  some  cases  they  extend  beneath  the  whole 
of  the  privy  itself,  and  can  only  be  emptied  by  re¬ 
moving  the  stone  flags  forming  the  floor.  They  are 
emptied  at  long  intervals  ;  occasionally  not  for 
years.  One  6uch  privy,  which  smelt  abominatoy; 
had  not  been  emptied  for  two  years,  although  it  was 
situated  close  to  a  house  occupied  by  a  tradesman- 
and  his  large  family.  In  cases  where  the  pit  is  of 
moderate  dimensions  it  is  now  and  again  allowed  to* 
overflow  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the  privies  are- 
three-seated.  Often  they  are  situated  near  to  wells.. 
One  instance  was  observed  in  which  a  large  privy  pin 
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was  only  8 ft.  from  the  well  supplying  several  houses 
....  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  pump  and 
draw-wells,  the  depth  of  which  vary  from  9  to  20  ft. 
The  inside  of  the  wells  is  not  protected ;  the 
steining  is  open,  and  soakago  of  dark  fluid  was 
seen  trickling  betweeu  the  joints  of  the  stones.  On 
a  wot  day  during  the  inspection  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  water  was  seen  pouring 
into  a  well.  The  cottagers  in  many  cases  admit 
that  the  well-water  is  muddy  and  discoloured  after 
rain.  In  certain  cases,  even  in  fair  weather,  the 
•water  actually  ‘  stinks.’  By  common  consent 
some  wells  are  not  used,  their  pollution  is  so 
evident.  The  unfortunate  occupiers  in  such  cases 
have  to  bog  water  from  their  neighbours.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  wells  in  the  village  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  constantly  liable  to  pollution  from  the 
soakage  of  privy-pits,  refuse-heaps,  slop-drains, 
pigstyes,  and  accumulations  of  manure.” 

A  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  pleasing 
picture  by  the  note  as  to  the  provision  in 
the  district  for  official  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  in  sanitary  matters  : — 

“  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Williams,  is  appointed  for  the  whole  of  the  Brix- 
worth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  which  contains  an 
area  of  60,374  acres,  and  had  a  population  at  the 
last  census  of  13,336.  He  receives  a  salary  of  51. 
per  annum.  His  instructions  aro  to  undertake  no 
inspections,  and  make  no  special  reports  unless  he 
receives  notice  to  do  so  from  the  Sanitary  Autho¬ 
rity,  and  for  any  such  report  he  is  paid  a  further 
sum  of  11.  Is.  He  is  seldom  required  to  make  more 
than  one,  or  at  most  two,  reports  during  the  year  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  asked  to  report  unless 
something  special  arises.  Under  such  terms  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  practically 
nothing  is  done  until  mischief  has  happened.  •  •  •  • 
The  fault  of  this  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  Medical 
■Officer  of  Health,  but  to  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
who  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  any 
proper  action.  Systematic  and  skilled  supervision 
of  health  of  the  district  there  is  none,  and  without 
this  no  locality  can  be  kept  in  a  good  sanitary 
condition." 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  “  H.  R.  B.,”  called 
attention  in  our  pages  last  week  to  an  old 
London  house  behind  Bow  Church.  The  house, 
originally  two  houses,  is  No.  10,  Bow  Church¬ 
yard,  close  to  the  southern  side  of  the  church. 
It  was  tenanted,  until  September  last,  by 
Messrs.  W.  Sutton  &  Co.,  patent-medicine 
proprietors  and  dealers.  The  house  was  for¬ 
merly  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  “  Boar's 
Head.”  Its  identity  with  the  emporium  of 
a  well-known  nostrum,  to  the  ownership 
whereof  Messrs.  W.  Sutton  Sc  Co.  succeeded, 
is  supported  by  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  London  Journal ,  1728  : — 

“  Dafkey’s  Elixir  Warehouse. 

“  At  the  Maiden-head  behind  Bow  Church,  in 
dheapside,  is  sold  for  two  shillings  the  Bottle,  that 
admirable  Cordial,  Daffey's  Elixir  Salutis,  .  .  . 
well-known  throughout  England,  where  it  has  been 
in  great  use  these  50 years.” 

The  numerals  at  the  lower  two  corners  of  the 
mural  tablet  upon  the  western  half  of  the 
house  are  by  no  means  clearly  to  be  read ; 
■they  may  be  69,  thus  making  the  date  1669. 
This  sign  is  now  worn  and  almost  shapeless ; 
hut  it  is  claimed  to  have  once  represented  a 
'boar's  head.  The  early  shop-fronts,  with  their 
old-fashioned  shutters,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  pediment  of  the  doorway  contained  a 
carving  of  the  royal  arms  and  supporters  in 
wood  ;  this  has  been  painted  and  removed  to 
Messrs.  W.  Sutton  &  Co.’s  new  premises  in 
Chiswell-street.  Beneath  the  shield  are  the 
•rose  and  thistle,  and  the  bearings  on  the 
shield  are  probably  those  of  our  first  or  second 
Sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Brunswick.  As 
touching  “  II.  R.  B.’s  ”  conjecture  in  respect 
of  the  interior  fittings,  we  are  informed  by 
the  late  occupants  that  in  the  basement  is  a 
leaden  cistern  or  tank,  bearing  the  initials 
and  date — T.  S.,  1670. 

THE  local  Archaeological  Committee  of 
Genoa  has  decided  to  perserve  their 
historic  and  artistic  Palace  di  San  Giorgio,  or 
dei  Capitani  del  Popolo,  threatened  with  de¬ 
molition  in  order  to  set  in  order  that  part  of 
Genoa,  and  thus  demolish  all  that  large  quarter 
and  change  it  into  wide  streets.  The  Palace 
di  San  Giorgio  was  built  in  1260  by  the 
Capitano  del  Popolo,  William  Boccanegra, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Monk  Oliviero. 
This  palace  is  a  rare  example  of  the  Lombard 
architecture  in  Liguria  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 


A  COMMISSION  of  Inquiry  was  held 
in  Glasgow  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last  week  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
Templeton  mill  disaster,  Col.  Malcolm,  com¬ 
manding  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  Surveyor  in  Scot¬ 
land  of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  having 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Lothian  as  Com¬ 
missioners.  Their  report  will  not,  of  course, 
be  issued  till  they  have  had  time  to  carefully 
consider  the  evidence  before  them  ;  and  until 
the  report  is  issued  we  decline  to  enter  into 
any  comment  on  the  evidence,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  without  matter  for  com¬ 
ment.  _ 

WE  have  received  the  portfolio  of  etchings 
which  the  Art  Union  of  London  has 
this  year  distributed  to  its  subscribers  in  place 
of  the  large  engravings  which  have  been  the 
usual  staple  of  the  annual  issues.  How  far  the 
change  will  be  popular  with  subscribers  we 
know  not,  but  to  our  thinking  the  portfolio 
of  eight  etchings,  though  they  are  not  all 
equal  in  merit,  is  very  much  better  worth 
having  than  the  single  large  engraving 
hitherto  issued.  Some  of  the  etchings  fail  a 
little  from  over  working  and  consequent  loss 
of  light.  Among  the  best  are  Mr.  C.  E. 
Holloway’s  “  St.  Paul’s  from  the  Thames,”  a 
fine  drawing  with  a  great  deal  of  aerial  effect 
in  it ;  Mr.  Percy  Robertson's  “  The  Bridge,” 
and  Mr.  Slocombe’s  “View  on  the  Kennett.” 
These  are  really  beautiful  works,  and  the 
others  are  good,  if  not  equal  to  these.  Taking 
it  that  the  object  is  to  bring  art  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  here  are  eight  small  works  of 
art  which  will  go  far  to  lighten  up  a  small 
room,  instead  of  one  large  engraving  out  of 
scale  with  any  but  a  large  apartment :  not  to 
mention  also  the  more  delicate  and  tender 
tone  of  etching.  The  change  is  certainly 
for  the  better,  and  we  congratulate  the  Art 
Union  on  having  made  it. 


THE  LONDON  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Preceding  the  reading  of  Sir  Robert  Raw- 
linson’s  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  last  week,* 

The  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R  S., 
M.P.,  said : — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  take 
the  chair  on  this  occasion,  when  a  veteran  in 
sanitary  knowledge,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  is 
about  to  give  us  his  views  on  a  subject  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  metropolis  as  that  of 
“  London  Sewage,”  and  the  purification  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  myself  have 
taken  a  considerable  amount  of  interest,  for,  as 
the  members  present  will  know,  I  was  consulted 
by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
subject  of  the  deodorisation  of  the  elliuent,  and 
I  presented  to  them  several  reports  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition  to  this,  1  made  a  statement 
expressing  my  views  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  treatment  of  the  metropolitan  sewage,  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 
In  the  first  of  my  reports  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  I  ventured  to  remark  that,  “  looking  at 
the  broad  question  of  the  permanent  disposal 
of  the  metropolitan  sewage,  and  believing  that 
the  use  of  deodorants  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  I  feel  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  the  recommendations  of  Lord 
Bram well’s  Commission  will  have  to  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  sewage,  whether  previously  clarified 
or  not,  must  either  be  filtered  through  land 
or  discharged  into  the  estuary  at  a  point  not 
higher  than  the  sea  reach.  The  growth  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
main  drainage  and  outfall  system  has  been  so 
enormous  that  arrangements  which  worked 
satisfactorily  up  to  some  years  ago  are  found  to 
be  inadequate,  and  will,  of  course,  become  more 
so  as  time  goes  on.”  In  the  pamphlet  above 
referred  to,  I  pointed  out,  from  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  that  the  present  process  of  precipita¬ 
tion  did  not  cause  any  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  effluent,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
sludge  from  the  effluent  at  Barking  and  Cross¬ 
ness  were,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  based  on  false  principles,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  barging  of  the  sludge  out  to  sea  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  also  suggested  that  an  engineer  and 
chemist  be  appointed  to  report  to  that  com- 
*  See  Builder,  p.  444,  ante. 


mittee  on  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment 
and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  as 
a  basis  for  future  action.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  County  Council  only  yesterday 
endorsed  these  views,  by  refusing  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  their  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
two  more  steamers,  at  a  cost  of  20,000£.  each, 
for  carrying  the  sludge  out  to  sea,  and  by  in¬ 
structing  that  committee  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  eminent  civil  engineer  to  join  the 
Engineer  of  the  Council  in  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  whole  sewage  system.  It 
is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  agree  with  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1884  that  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  justifiable  to  discharge  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  into  any  part  of  the 
Thames  from  the  Nore  upwards,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  probable  alternative  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,— viz ,  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  underground  reservoirs,  separation 
of  effluent  from  sludge,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  latter  to  sea,  would  be  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  sewage  to  the  sea  upon  the  Essex  shore  by 
some  such  plan  as  that  sanctioned  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  Act  of  1865.  The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  further  add  that,  should  separation 
of  sludge  from  effluent  be  carried  out  in  the 
future,  such  a  separation  must  be  conducted  at 
Barking  and  Crossness.  To  this  I  should  wish 
to  add  my  opinion,  that  should  precipitation  not- 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  reservoirs  now  con¬ 
structed  might  still  be  used  for  storage  during 
the  flood  tide,  when  it  might  be  undesirable  to 
allow  the  sewage  to  How  out  even  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  I  understand 
that  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  does  not  propose  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sewage,  and  I  therefore  venture  to 
make  these  few  remarks  as  indicating  my  views 
of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodes  (late  Chairman  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council)  said  he  would  state  shortly  how  the 
question  now  stood,  without  entering  into  past 
history  ;  but  referring  to  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Bramwell’s  Committee,  and  showing 
how  far  they  were  carried  out,  and  how  far 
they  stopped  short  of  doing  what  was  necessary 
to  prove  whether  the  plan  was  a  success  or  a 
failure.  That  Royal  Commission  reported  that 
it  was  not  necessary  or  justifiable  to  discharge 
the  sewage  in  its  crude  state  into  any  part  of 
the  Thames.  That  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  ;  and  theyattempted  to 
carry  out  that  recommendation,  and  proceeded 
to  construct  the  Barking  and  Crossness  out¬ 
falls.  The  Commission  also  said  that  some  pro¬ 
cess  of  dt  position  or  precipitation  should  be 
used  to  free  the  sludge  from  the  liquid  portion,, 
and  that  such  a  process  might  be  conveniently 
applied  at  the  main  outfalls.  The  Metropolitan 
Boaid  accordingly  did  so,  and  also  adopted  the 
last  alternative  suggested  with  regard  to  the 
sludge,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  raising 
of  low-lying  land,  or  be  dug  in  or  burned,  or 
carried  away  to  sea.  The  report  also  said  that 
the  sludge  might  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  process  was  carried  on,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  and  temporary  measure  the  liquid  por¬ 
tion  might  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  river, 
but  only  at  a  particular  position.  The  plan  had 
not  yet  been  fully  tried,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  say  whether  the  subtraction  of  the 
sludge  would  sufficiently  relieve  the  river  from, 
nuisance,  so  that  the  continued  passage  of  the 
effluent  might  be  permitted.  His  point,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  had  been  carried  out  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  time  they  held  office ;  large 
works  had  been  erected,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  fair  trial  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  remove  the  sludge  deposited.  It  was  not  a 
question  whether  a  right  or  wrong  method  of 
precipitation  was  adopted ;  though  the  one 
adopted  was  the  result  of  observation  over  a 
large  area  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  it 
had  hitherto  been  found  that  when  you  precipi¬ 
tated  sludge,  you  always  had  about  80  per  cent, 
of  water  left  in  it,  though  possibly  that  might 
be  reduced  in  future.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  yesterday  defeated  in  the 
County  Council,*  was  in  its  essence  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  the  recommendations  of  the. 
Royal  Commission,  up  to  the  point  which  had 
practically  been  arrived  at.  They  wanted  to 
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remove  daily  about  3,000  tons  of  sladge,  and 
the  simple  question  was  what  was  the  best 
method  of  doing  so,  at  all  events  for  the  present. 
There  were  two  sludge  barges  which  were  not 
adequate  to  the  business,  and  therefore  it  was 
suggested  that  others  should  be  added.  It  might 
be  shown  by  and  by  that  a  cheaper  mode  of 
disposing  of  sludge  than  cargoing  it  away  was 
practicable,  but  the  first  thing  was  to  get  rid  of 
it  somehow,  and  they  had  had  experience  of 
the  use  of  ships,  and  knew  what  they  could 
do.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  County  Council  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  line  which  had  been  shown  to  be 
practicable,  and  to  give  a  reasonable  trial  to 
these  new  works  which  had  been  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  state  of  the  river  last  summer  was  disgrace¬ 
ful, — and  why  ?  During  the  construction  of  the 
works  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  sewage  somehow  or  other,  and  it  had  to  be 
cast  into  the  river  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance  above  and  below  the  out¬ 
falls  was  covered  with  sludge  ;  it  had.  in  fact, 
been  converted  into  a  great  sludge-settling  tank, 
and  that  went  on  over  a  period  of  something 
like  two  years.  Last  summer  it  all  bubbled  up, 
and  gave  what  was  called  “black  water,’’ 
and  80  horrible  was  the  condition  of  things 
that  it  was  necessary  to  deodorise  the 
river  with  one  of  the  ships.  The  process  went 
on  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  it  only  made  itself 
known  by  the  results  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
if  the  sludge  were  not  removed,  next  summer 
the  same  evil  would  be  repeated  and  intensified. 
When  he  heard  the  statement  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
had  been  defeated  received  with  approbation, 
he  could  only  conclude  that  the  danger  was  not 
apprehended  by  the  public.  If  they  went  cn 
pouring  a  portion  of  the  sewage. into  the  river 
in  its  crude  state  until  other  means  of  dealing 
with  it  were  provided,  they  would  bej  only  pre¬ 
paring  fresh  mischief  for  next  summer.  His 
view  was  that,  although  there  might  be  better 
means  provided  for  getting  rid  of  the  sewage 
these  means  would  require  time  to  think  out 
and  Parliamentary  power  to  carry  out,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  immediate^nuisance  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of. 

Admiral  Sir  Frederick'Nicolson,  Bart.,  C.B. 
(Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board), 
®aid  that  they  now  heard  from  the  successors 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  the 
river  was  full  of  sludge,  but  some  years  ago 
they  were  told  exactly  the  reverse.  Sir  Robert 
Rawlmson  had  referred  i  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  called  it  the  “  Silvery  Thames,” 
and  if  that  portion  of  it  had  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  he  might  have  given  a  most  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  but  they  were  dealing  with  another 
part,  and  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  arbitration 
between  the  Conservators  and  the  Board  of 
works,  but  in  that  case  they  were  unfortunately 
tied  down  by  a  very  imperfect  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  clauses  relating  to  dredging  being  so 
circumscribed  that  their  hands  were  completely 
tied,  and  that  was  the  chief  reason  of  their 
failure.  They  had  to  prove,  what  was  almost 
impossible,  that  the  navigation  was  absolutely 
obstructed  by  certain  shoals  produced  by  the 
sewage  outfalls.  No  one  could  deny  that  the 
traffic  was  going  on.  though  just  below  the 
southern  outfall,  in  Halfway  Reach,  what  was 
once  the  proper  channel  for  heavily-laden  ships, 
which  was  on  the  south  side,  had  become  so 
shaUow,  solely  by  deposits  from  the  outfall,  that 
vessels  had  to  go  along  under  the  northern 

rh6re  .a  g,0od  deal  of  dredging  had 
taken  place.  As  they  could  not  show  that  these 
vessels  were  obstructed,  because  they  avoided 
2fPS-S1>i' °fnrnl!d’ the  case  failed-  He  bad  seen, 
i  o  f7n.th  Bl&ht>  a  P°Ie  poshed  down  10  ft.  or 
i-  tt.  into  sewage  mud  of  the  most  fetid  cha¬ 
racter,  which  was  never  there  before  the 
southern  outfall  was  opened.  However,  he  did 
not  think  the  money  spent  in  the  arbitration 
was  entirely  thrown  away ;  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  had  been  collected,  and  it  probably 
paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  brought 
t  le  matter  before  Lord  Bramwell’s  Commission, 
when  the  whole  question  of  pollution  was  gone 
+w\v,he  result  bein&  a  very  strenuous  report 
tnat  the  sewage  ought  not  to  go  into  the  river 
at  all  On  one  occasion,  when  Lord  Bramwell 
went  down  to  Woolwich  to  inspect  the  river,  he 
was  perfectly  horrified  at  its  condition.  The 
whole  reach  was  one  mass  of  ink  of  the  most  I 
horrible  odour,  and  they  traced  this,  which  was 


supposed  all  to  go  out  with  the  ebb  tide,  going 
up  as  far  as  Limehouse  with  the  flood.  It  was 
only  in  very  dry  seasons  and  hot  weathers  that 
this  extreme  unpleasantness  took  place  ;  but, 
looking  at  it  from  a  seaman’s  point  of  view,  if 
these  plans  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
London  went  on,  there  must  be  a  series  of 
shallows  formed  in  that  part  of  the  river.  His 
Board  hailed  with  delight  any  scheme  which 
would  keep  the  solid  contents  of  the  sewage 
out  of  the  river,  which  was  naturally  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  shoals  and  easy  of  navigation. 

Mr.  .-Eneas  Smith  said  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of  the  County 
Council,  and  the  proposer  of  the  motion  that  a 
civil  engineer  should  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Engineer  of  the  Council,  he  had  de¬ 
clined  to  order  more  sludge  ships.  Mr.  Rhodes 
spoke  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
question  was  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  but 
he,  as  a  member  of  it,  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  present  condition  of  things.  He 
thought  London  was  in  a  disgraceful  condition 
in  this  matter,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
thorough  and  complete  inquiry,  and  he  went  to 
the  Council  determined  that  before  he  would 
vote  for  the  expenditure  of  50.000Z.,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  or  more  similar  amounts,  he 
would  know  what  the  end  of  the  business  was 
to  be.  He  had  very  little  faith  in  chemicals  ; 
for  every  fifty  tons  of  poison  which  were  re¬ 
moved,  350  tons  were  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  see  all  this  vile 
matter  stirred  up  by  the  paddles  of  steamers, 
and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in 
some  other  way.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  expense,  but  that  did  not  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  County  Council,  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  millions  which  would  be 
spent  at  Barking  and  Crossness ;  this  was 
handed  down  to  them.  Some  of  them  thought 
it  might  be  wise  to  propose  a  resolution  that 
the  work  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  compounded  with  for  what  they  had 
done,  but  it  was  found  that  very  little  saving 
could  be  effected,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  finish  the  contract  as  far  as 
Barking  was  concerned  ;  what  might  be  done 
with  regard  to  Crossness  was  matter  for  future 
consideration. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  said  it  was  very  refresh¬ 
ing  to  hear  such  a  statesmanlike  paper ;  and  he 
commended  the  points  which  had  been  so 
forcibly  put  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  sludge  ought  not  to 
arise,  because  if  the  sewage  were  dealt  with 
properly,  there  would  not  be  any  sludge  to  re¬ 
move.  If  a  pint  of  beef  tea  were  kept  for  a 
few  days  there  would  be  plenty  of  sludge,  but 
there  was  none  there  the  first  day  or  two.  As 
soon  as  putrefaction  commenced  an  immense 
amount  of  sludge  was  formed,  and  the  great 
principle  in  dealing  with  sewage  was  to  keep 
it  moving  until  it  was  delivered  on  to  the 
land.  There  were  two  things  greatly  needed 
at  the  present  moment  in  London — meat  and 
milk,  and  yet  they  were  proposing  to  pour  sew¬ 
age,  which  would  produce  them  both,  into  the 
sea.  The  ratepayers  must  not  look  to  derive 
any  profit  from  the  utilisation  of  sewage  ;  they 
would  have  to  do  as  other  localities  did,  provide 
an  area  of  land  on  which  it  could  be  utilised, 
and  let  the  agriculturists  have  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  its  use.  If  the  London  County 
Council  would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  provide 
land — either  where  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  sug¬ 
gested,  or  at  Canvey  Island,  or,  as  he  would 
suggest,  on  some  of  the  waste  lands  round 
London,  which  were  calling  out  for  sewage — 
they  would  find  thousands  of  acres  not  worth 
5s.  an  acre  which  could  be  made  to  yield  an 
average  rental  of  £5  an  acre,  and  the  difference 
between  those  two  figures  would  provide  a  fund 
out  of  which  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital 
required.  This  question  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nation.  He  had  watched  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  on  land  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  he  could  say  that  the  subsoil  was 
almost  as  pure  a  yard  down  as  it  was  before  it 
was  used.  The  growth  of  crops  had  removed 
all  this  stuff  which  was  spoken  of  as  sludge, 
and  it  had  been  formed  into  meat  and  milk,  and 
added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  district. 
The  death-rate  of  London  was  low,  but 
nothing  like  so  low  as  that  of  the  area  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  round  the  sewage  farm,  containing  a 
copulation  of  5,000  ;  the  death-rate  during  the 
ast  ten  years  had  never  risen  above  14,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  a  low  birth-rate,  for  that 
was  34.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  zymotic 
disease.  He  hoped  the  County  Council  would 
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take  the  matter  up  seriously  and  devise  measures 
for  preventing  the  evils  which  would  otherwise 
come  upon  them,  not  immediately,  but  in  a 
hundred  years’  time,  and  which  would  not  only 
make  the  neighbourhood  much  more  unhealthy 
than  it  had  ever  been,  but  would  prevent  the 
river  being  what  it  had  hitherto  been— a  high¬ 
way  to  the  Port  of  London. 

Colonel  Jones,  V.C.  (Wrexham),  said  he  could' 
entirely  endorse  what  had  been  said  by  Dr. 
Carpenter.  He  had  been  living  on  a  sewage 
farm  for  eighteen  years,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
best  of  health,  and  so  had  his  family.  He  found1 
every  drop  of  sewage  valuable,  and  had  generally 
managed  to  satisfy  the  Corporation  to  whom  he 
was  Sanitary  Engineer.  He  was  now  engaged 
in  carrying  the  sewage  of  Wrexham  two  miles- 
further  to  a  new  farm,  solely  because  the  present 
farm  had  been  so  improved  that  the  landlord 
would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  it  at  any  reason¬ 
able  price.  If  a  little  place,  with  a  population 
of  12,000,  could  afford  to  take  its  sewage  two- 
miles,  the  City  of  London  could  well  go  twenty 
miles  to  Canvey  Island ;  which  Sir  Robert? 
Rawlinson  had  indicated  as  the  first  outfall. 
That  island  contained  nearly  5,000  acres,  which 
would  suffice  for  the  solid  and  most  offensive 
part  of  London  sewage  for  many  years,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  it  on  the  coast  of  Essex  there  were 
immense  areas  of  land  which  would  benefit  by 
having  sewage  poured  upon  it.  He  looked  upon 
CanveyTslandas  a  sort  of  safety-valve  and  experi¬ 
menting  ground  to  which  the  Metropolis  could 
carry  its  sewage,  and  be  content  only  to  take  it 
elsewhere  when  there  was  a  demand  for  it.  At 
Wrexham  he  found  the  tenant  of  the  new  farm 
to  which  the  sewage  was  to  be  taken  was  only 
too  delighted  with  it,  and  his  own  successor 
intended  to  continue  it.  In  the  same  way,  if 
an  experiment  were  made  at  Canvey  Island  on 
a  small  scale,  there  would  soon  be  a  demand 
from  the  neighbourhood.  With  regard  to  the- 
question  before  the  County  Council,  he  might 
mention  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  his 
partner,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  and  himself  to 
relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  ships  to  take 
the  sludge  to  the  Nore,  by  laying  down  a  12-iru 
pipe  in  duplicate,  about  4  ft.  above  the  surface;, 
along  the  Essex  coast,  to  conduct  the  sewage 
under  pressure.  They  had  been  advised,  too, 
that  the  existing  engines  and  pumps  were 
capable,  with  very  slight  alteration,  of  putting 
pressure  on  sewage  in  a  12-in.  pipe  equal  to- 
200  ft.  head,  if  required,  to  drive  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  in  a  semi-liquid  state — and  if  it  were 
not  liquid  enough  it  might  be  made  so — to 
Canvey  Island,  where  it  could  be  disposed  of  in 
improving  and  raising  the  land  to  the  level  of 
high  tides,  which  at  present  had  to  be  banked 
out. 

Dr.  Charles  Drysdale  said  that  all  European, 
nations  were  looking  to  England  for  a  solution 
of  the  sewage  question,  and  many  of  them  had 
sent  engineers  over  here  to  study  what  had  been 
done.  Paris  had  now  a  very  successful  sewage- 
farm  of  1,500  acres,  which  produced  most 
magnificent  crops,  and  the  effluent  was  so  pure 
that  any  one  could  drink  it,  as  he  had  done 
himself.  In  Berlin,  also,  where  the  authorities- 
had  sent  engineers  to  study  English  sewage 
farming,  they  had  now  about  11,000  acres  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  not  a  particle  of  sewage 
was  now  sent  into  the  river.  It  all  went  on  the 
land,  winter  and  summer,  and  Professors  Virchow 
and  Koch  both  said  the  effluent  water  was 
the  purest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Yet  London, 
the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  still  continued  the 
ridiculous  system  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  was  silting 
up  the  river,  and  causing  it  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Woolwich  to  be  most  pestilential  in 
summer,  and  all  the  valuable  manurial  products 
of  the  population  to  be  wasted.  It  was  the 
same  with  Dublin  and  Glasgow ;  these  three 
towns  were  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  Every 
possible  plan  had  been  tried,  and  it  was  well 
known  now  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
purifying  sewage  was  by  passing  it  through 
fitting  soils.  On  the  proposed  line  to  the  North 
Sea  there  were  at  least  40,000  acres  which  might 
easily  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  would  soon 
be  found  profitable.  Two  hundred  thousand 
cows  could  be  fed  on  the  grass  and  root  crops 
which  could  be  raised  upon  them,  and  then 
London  would  be  able  to  get  a  supply  of  milk, 
which  was  much  wanted. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  said  he  would  remind 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  one  fact, — viz.,  that  the  so-called 
clarified  sewage,  though  it  might  look  perfectly 
clear,  was  truly  polluting  sewage,  and  when  it 
went  into  the  river  it  was  as  capable  of  producing 
a  stench  and  doing  mischief,  as  it  was  with  the 
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Isludge,  minus  one  point  in  eight.  At  Leaming¬ 
ton  the  ABC  people  proposed  to  make  a 
ilvaluable  manure  by  their  chemical  process,  but 
athey  were  driven  out  of  the  place  because  the 
ileffluent  they  sent  out  polluted  the  river,  and 
sthey  were  restrained  by  injunction.  He  had 
rpurposely  avoided  going  into  the  question  of 
^irrigation  in  any  detail,  though  no  one  in  the 
room  had  had  wider  experience  of  it.  He  had 
>iofficially  examined  every  sewage-farm  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  many  of  the  large  ones  abroad,  and 
he  could  say,  confidently,  that  if  sewage  were  to 
be  put  to  its  best  uses,  and  dealt  with  so  as  to 
o  occasion  the  least  loss,  it  should  be  put  upon 
land.  If  he  had  proposed,  however,  to  make 
I  sewage  farms  all  the  way  down  from  Barking, 
he  knew  many  people  would  say  he  was  going 
to  poison  all  the  wells  and  create  a  nuisance, 
and  therefore  he  had  provided  a  conduit,  without 
saying  anything  about  utilising  it  on  its  way  to 
the  outlet.  He  was  quite  certain,  however, 


that  as  soon  as  the  landowners  and  farmers 
saw  the  value  of  it,  every  acre  of  land  along  the 
conduit  would  be  glad  to  have  the  sewage,  and 
before  many  years  every  gallon  would  be  taken 
before  getting  to  Canvey  Island,  and  none 
would  have  to  go  into  the  6ea.  The  legacy 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  left  their 
successors  with  regard  to  the  sludge  treatment, 
was  one  of  the  most  outrageous  things  of 
modern  times.  They  ought  to  have  known  that 
what  they  termed  clarified  sewage  was  not 
clarified  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  mischievous. 
When  he  held  the  inquiry  at  Barking,  they  told 
him  there  was  no  crude  sewage  going  into  the 
Thames,  and  found  witnesses  to  swear  there  was 
no  deposit  at  Barking,  when  at  the  very  time 
there  was  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  of  sludge.  Yet  he  was 
obliged  to  report  that  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  mud  came  out  of  the  Metropolitan  sewers, 
because  there  were  so  many  men  swearing  it 
did  not.  He  was  sorry  for  the  way  the 


Conservators  were  beaten  in  their  action,  but  it 
was  proved  in  the  arbitration  that  no  sludge 
went  into  the  Thames  to  be  dredged ;;  but 
where  did  the  3,000  tons  every  week  come 
from  1  There  had  been  no  creation  of  sludge 
since  that  period.  When  the  inquiry  was  held, 
it  was  stated  that  the  tanks  were  to  receive  the 
sewage,  and  that  none  was  to  enter  the  river 
except  two  hours  after  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
It  was  then  going  in  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
had  done  so  ever  since,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so.  The  best  thing  for  the  County  Council 
to  do  would  be  to  abolish  all  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  sludge,  establish  a  conduit  as 
shown  on  the  map,  and  deal  with  it  on  the 
land.  There  would  not  be  any  profit  on  it,  but 
the  income  would  be  far  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  money  required  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  conduit. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar  wished  to  say  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
ABC  process  at  Leamington.  It  was  only  tried 
there  on  sufferance  for  two  years  while  land 
was  being  prepared  for  an  irrigation  farm,  and 
when  the  term  expired,  they  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Corporation,  and  every  satisfaction  was 
given  while  it  was  in  operation.  As  to  an 
injunction,  he  did  not  know  where  Sir  Kobert 
Rawlinson  got  his  information  from,  but  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  said  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  told  him  he  would  obtain  an  injunction, 
so  that  the  ABC  Company  was  removed  by  the 
terror  of  an  injunction  if  not  by  its  actual 
operation.  The  river  was  most  abominally  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  effluent. 

Mr.  Sillar  repeated  his  denial  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  Wednesday, 
January  5. — (Slightly  abridged  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Burnley. — A  special  meeting 
of  the  Burnley  School  Board  was  held  on  the 
19th  inst.,  when  the  report  of  the  assessors 
(Messrs.  W.  Waddington  &  Sons)  on  the  com¬ 
petitive  plans  for  the  proposed  Board  School  in 
Burnley  Wood  were  considered.  A  resolution 
was  passed  accepting  their  award,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  premiums  be  given  as  recom¬ 
mended  : — First,  30Z.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Lawrence, 
London;  second,  201.,  Messrs.  Smith,  Wood- 
house,  &  Willoughby,  Manchester ;  and  third, 
10Z.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  Burnley.  Tha,  first  prize 
will  merge  into  the  commission  if  the  architect 
carries  oat  the  work.  The  question  was 
referred  to  the  Building  Committee  to  seek  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
him  to  carry  out  his  design.  So  says  the 
Burnley  Gazette. 

Chapel,  Blackburn. — The  designs  of  Mr.  Fredk. 
W.  Dixon  have  been  selected  in  a  limited  com¬ 
petition  for  the  re-building  of  Zion  Chapel, 
Montague  -  street,  Blackburn.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  1837,  and  has  now 
become  inadequate  to  their  requirements.  The 
new  building  will  be  on  the  amphitheatre  plan. 

Freckleton-on-thc-Ribble  Sewerage. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Fylde  Union  Sanitary 
Authority,  held  at  Kirkham  on  the  11th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hodgson  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Freckle  ton 
Parochial  Committee,  to  make  application  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  power  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  sewerage  for  the  district  of 
Freckleton  submitted  by  Mr.  William  Wrennall, 
C.E.,  of  Liverpool.  This  scheme  was  selected 
as  the  best  in  an  open  competition  under  motto, 
and,  accordingly,  was  awarded  the  first  pre¬ 
mium.  Mr.  H.  B.  Nicholl,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham, 
obtained  the  second  premium,  and  Messrs. 
Brierley  &  Holt,  engineers,  of  Blackburn,  the 
third. 

Schools,  Southport. — In  a  limited  competition 
at  Southport,  for  new  Sunday  schools  for  the 
London-street  Primitive  Methodists  of  that 
town,  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Dixon, 
architect,  of  Oldham,  have  been  selected  by  the 
committee.  The  new  buildings,  which  are  to 
be  faced  with  Ruabon  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  are  estimated  to  cost  about  2,500Z. 


Kan  goon  Drainage  and  High  Pressure 
Water  Supply  Works  on  the  “fchone’' 
System. — Messrs.  Hughes  &  Lancaster  inform 
us  that  the  opening  of  the  above  works  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor  has  been  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  visit  to  Rangoon. 
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NEW  PARISH  CHURCH,  BISHOPSTOKE. 

The  new  parish  church  now  in  course  of 
building  at  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  is  to  form  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  church,— a  small,  ill- 
built,  and  exceedingly  ugly  structure  of  some 
sixty  years’  standing,  and  described  in  Murray’s 
Guide  as  “modern  and  hideous.”  The  new 
church  is  being  built  upon  an  entirely  new  site, 
and  a  very  attractive  one;  an  acre  of  land 
having  been  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Barton  to  form  the  new  churchyard. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  western 
tower,  choir  and  clergy  vestries,  and  one  aisle 
on  the  south  side.  The  walling  is  of  flint 
rubble  and  brick  ;  the  internal  face  of  brick,  to 
be  ultimately  plastered ;  the  external  face  of 
snapped  flint,  with  quoins  and  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with 
local  red  tiles.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
design  is  the  little  semi-octagonal  baptistery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  church  is  to 
seat  350. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Wheeler  Bros.,  of 
Reading ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren  of 
London. 


Jflltrslralinns. 

INTERIOR,  CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
OXFORD, 

HIS  cathedral  interior,  as  restored  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with  its  mixture  of 
— -J  styles,  among  which  the  Norman  is 
predominant  and  seems  to  form  a  solid 
skeleton  for  the  whole,  is  exceedingly  pictur¬ 
esque.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
England.  It  was  originally  but  a  priory  church, 
and  was  only  erected  into  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  four  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  to  St.  Frideswide,  presumably  a  Saxon 
saint,  may  point  to  the  existence  of  a  church  on 
atrftlVery  early  date.  Mr-  Roper’s 
sketch,  !f  a  little  spotty  in  the  foreground,  is 
in  all  other  respects,  a  very  beautiful  and 
accurate  drawing. 

The  original  drawing  was  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  J 


noc  ul  vcuuauie  coloured  marbles.  The 
library,  or  Sala  Piccolominea,  is  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  the  miniatures  and  illuminations 
in  the  twenty-nine  choir  books,  which  now  com¬ 
prise  the  whole  collection ;  and  for  the  frescoes 
that  adorn  the  walls,  some  of  which  were  de 
signed  by  Raphael. 


THE  LIBRARY  DOOR,  SIENA  CATHEDRAL- 
.  ■ri?IS  ^lustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a  draw- 
c°lo“  by  Mr’  T-  MacLaren.  In  the 
SPfU  ^  d,00rway  was  drawn  to  inch  scale, 

sSL  Jf  .netal  S  ™e  qnarter  reaI  sizei  1*8 

scale  of  the  reproduction  is  a  little  less  The 
desrgn  is  free  from  the  bastard  Gothicism  which 

the  d»rS  cathedral  as  a  wh°le,  and  has  all 
the  delicate  refinement  of  the  earliest  phase  of 

t«tiBe°f1SSanCe'  The  treatment  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  reasonable  and  effective  method  in 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ALBAN,  TEDDINGTON 

We  give  this  week  the  north  and  west 
elevations  and  the  plan  of  this  church  as  it 
is  intended  to  be  when  completed.  The 
design,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  a  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  beyond  the  chancel.  At  present 
only  the  chancel  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  is 
being  carried  out. 

We  gave  an  interior  of  the  church  as 
intended,  accompanied  by  a  description,  in 
the  Builder  for  September  29,  1888. 

The  architect  is  Mr  W.  Niven,  F.S.A. 

THE  ALGERIA  PAVILION  AT  THE 
RECENT  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  very  pretty 
example  of  the  minor  buildings  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  to  be  preserved,  but  we  imagine 
that,  being  only  imitative  architecture,  it  will 
have  to  go.  It  stands  or  stood  at  the  left-hand 
side  at  the  top  of  the  Avenue  of  Oriental  build¬ 
ings  which  was  formed  on  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  and  with  its  white  plaster  and 
coloured  tiles  had  a  very  bright  and  sparkling 
effect.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Albert  Ballu,  the 
talented  inheritor  of  a  great  name  in  modern 
French  architecture. 


THE  ART  OF  JERRY  BUILDING. 

BY  ONE  WHO  PRACTISES  IT. 

Out  of  fellow-feeling  for  others  in  the 
building  trade,  towards  whom  I  would  scorn  to 
cherish  any  sentiments  of  ungenerous  rivalry, 
I  think  it  right  to  initiate  them  into  some  of 
the  principles  by  which  I  have  been  guided  for 
many  years  in  the  conduct  of  my  business  — 
principles  which,  I  can  truly  testify,  have  been 
largely  conducive  to  my  financial  success.  I 
am,  and  always  have  been,  what  is  called  a 
jerry-builder.  In  my  youth  I  well  remember 
being  filled  with  just  indignation  on  hearing 
some  one  repeat  that  ribald  adage,  “  Foofi 
build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in.”  I  since 
became  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  reverse  the 
proverb  in  its  application  to  toy  own  case  ;  and 
A.-  15t  1  have  fairIT  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  style  myself  one  of  the 
wise  men  who  build  houses  for  fools  to  live  in. 

As  regards  my  principles,  I  would  advise 
every  young  man  starting  in  business  to  in¬ 
scribe  them  upon  the  tablets  of  his  heart.  The 
first  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  work ;  and  I  say 
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tender  in  competition,  I  cut  low,  and  trust  to 
lumping  it  on  in  extras  and  provisions.  As  a  rule, 
I  prefer  working  without  an  architect,  because 
these  gentry  are  so  inquisitive  and  meddlesome; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  avoided,  I  would  rather 
choose  to  work  under  some  nice,  easy-going 
gentleman  in  an  official  position,  who  draws 
his  salary  just  the  same  whether  he  attends  to 
his  duties  or  not,  and  who  understands  the 
doctrine  of  “  live  and  let  live.”  In  buying 
building  materials,  let  me  impress  upon 
everyone  the  importance  of  buying  those  of 
the  best  quality.  I  mean  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  inspire 
confidence.  For  instance,  when  I’ve  got  a  job 
on  hand,  and  the  building-owner  or  his  archi¬ 
tect  comes  on  to  the  site  to  have  a  general  look 
round,  he  sees  a  heap  of  bricks,  we’ll  suppose, 
and  he  remarks  what  capital  bricks  they  are. 
So  they  are,— those  that  lie  on  the  top.  My 
men  always  know  where  to  find  the  materials 
that  they  ve  got  to  use,  and  they  know  when 
and  where  to  use  them.  I  recollect  once  I  had 
a  mound  of  nice,  dry,  fine  mould,  that  I  was 
going  to  use  in  mixing  my  mortar.  Of  course, 

I  took  care  to  cover  it  over  to  a  depth  of  2  in. 
or  3  in.  with  the  best  sharp  sand.  One  day  the 
District  Surveyor  came  round, — they’re  always 
prying  about,  those  fellows, — and  he  said  to 
me,  “  That’s  beautiful  sand  you’ve  got  there, 

Mr. - .”  That  shows  the  advantage  of  having 

good  materials  on  the  site.  Of  course,  while 
the  surveyor  was  there,  he  saw  the  best  sand 
being  used  for  mixing  mortar,  but  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned,  my  men  began  shovelling 
in  the  mould. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  hide  your  worst  mate¬ 
rials  as  much  as  possible  while  they  are  stacked 
on  the  site,  the  same  principle  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  executing  the  work.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  always  use  up  my  worst  bricks  in  my 
footings — that  is,  when  I  build  any  footings  at 
all.  I  remember  once,  when  I  had  built  a  brick 
pier  without  footings,  the  District  Surveyor, 
unfortunately,  came  and  saw  it  before  the  earth 
had  been  filled  in.  He  drew  my  attention  to  it, 
and  of  course  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  turn 
round  and  scold  my  foreman  for  allowing  the 
footings  to  be  omitted.  “  I  declare,”  said  I, 
“if  I  don’t  look  after  every  little  thing  myself, 
something  is  sure  to  go  wrong.”  The  surveyor 
said  that  the  pier  must  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  with  proper  footings,  and  I  promised 
him  that  it  should  be  done.  He  then  asked  me 
why  1  did  not  discharge  my  foreman,  if  I  found 
him  so  careless.  I  told  him  that  they  were  all 
alike,— one  was  as  bad  as  another ;  and  that  I 
might  only  make  a  change  for  the  worse.  He 
went  away,  looking  very  thoughtful ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  well  of  sight,  my  foreman  and  I 
went  and  had  a  pint  together,  and  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  over  the  business.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  necessity  to  pull  down  the  pier  at  all. 


THE  ALGERIA  PAVILION  AT  THE  RECENT  PARIS  EXHIBITION.— M.  Albert  Ballu,  Architect. 
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We  only  had  to  set  to  work  with  some  bats  and 
closers,  and  build  footings  up  against  the  pier 
just  as  it  stood.  When  the  surveyor  saw  these 
footings,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  rather 
complimented  me  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  had  been  done  ;  and  I  may  say  that  1 
am  a  great  believer  in  pushing  work  on  rapidly, 
although  this  should,  of  course,  be  done  with 
proper  discretion.  For  instance,  when  the 
architect  or  surveyor  is  absent,  you  cannot  go 
to  work  too  quickly  in  using  up  your  place- 
bricks,  faulty  stone,  and  green  timber,  provided 
that  these  things  do  not  show  too  conspicuously 
in  the  building.  But  when  a  surveyor  is  looking 
on,  you  must  let  him  see  good  materials 
being  used,  and  then  you  don’t  want  to 
work  quickly,  because  you  must  not  use  them  up 
too  fast.  But  it  is  as  well  to  let  your  men  make 
as  much  noise  and  dust  as  possible,  because 
these  things  help  to  keep  inquisitive  people 
away.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  make  the  works 
•difficult  of  access  to  visitors,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  mortar,  lime,  and  stacks  of  bricks  may  form 
useful  impediments  to  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Many  persons  are  in  favour  of  not  laying  any 
planks  across  naked  flooring,  or  only  a  single 
plank  at  most,  if  wheelbarrows  have  to  pass 
over.  I  know  that  this  plan  has  its  advantages. 
It  may  prevent  an  elderly  or  timid  surveyor 
from  inspecting  some  parts  of  a  building,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  would  have  to  walk  over  joists  about 
-an  inch  thick  and  loose  at  one  end.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  an  arrangement  might  cause 
an  accident  to  one  of  the  men,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  remember  that  there  is  an  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  For  my  part,  I  am  in  favour  of 
putting  down  plenty  of  planking  because  it  helps 
to  hide  the  sappy  timber. 

I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  pushing  on 
the  works  rapidly,  and  that,  of  course,  in  a  judi¬ 
cious  way.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  good  show  of  work  in  order  to  get  a  payment 
from  the  building- owner.  I  was  once  building 
a  terrace  of  ten  houses.  I  had  got  them  all 
.roofed  in,  and  the  architect  said  he  would 
certify  for  another  payment  as  soon  as  the 
sashes  were  fixed.  When  he  came  down  to  in¬ 
spect  the  works,  I  had  just  got  enough  sashes 
on  the  site  for  two  houses ;  so  I  told  him  that 
all  the  sashes  were  just  then  being  fixed.  When 
I  took  him  into  the  first  house  he  saw  the 
sashes,  which  had  just  been  fitted  into  the 
openings,  and  the  same  in  the  second  house.  I 
kept  him  in  the  second  house,  talking  to  him  and 


pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  work  here  and 
there,  while  my  men  took  the  sashes  out  of  the 
first  house,  and  were  busy  fixing  them  in  the 
third  house  when  the  architect  and  I  went  into 
it.  In  this  manner,  we  went  over  the  whole 
terrace  (for  the  architect  was  a  most  particular 
man)  ;  and,  when  I  had  shown  him  all  that  I 
wanted  him  to  see,  I  got  him  to  jump  into  my 
trap,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  ready  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  and  I  drove  him  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station  by  what  I  called  a  short  cut,  so 
that  he  did  not  pass  the  works.  The  next  day 
he  sent  me  the  required  certificate.  Thus,  my 
readers  will  see  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
tact  and  ingenuity,  I  have  been  able  to  conduct 
my  business  with  satisfaction  to  others  as  well 
as  to  myself.  A.  Jerry. 


OLD  FRENCH  CHAIR. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  late  French  Renais¬ 
sance  chair  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
property  of  Voltaire.  The  treatment  of  the  legs 
is  -weak  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
style  and  date  to  which  it  belongs. 


NEW  SANITARY  DEPOT  AT  HORNSEY. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board,  gave  the  following 
address  descriptive  of  the  new  sanitary  depot 
at  Hornsey,  on  the  occasion  of  its  formal  open¬ 
ing  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr.  R.  D.  M.  Littler, 
QC.,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council : — 

“  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  besetting  local 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  promote  more 
perfect  systems  of  sanitation  is,  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  contents  of  the  domestic  dust¬ 
bin,  which  too  often  is  the  receptacle  of  every 
kind  of  accumulated  garbage,  and  not  un- 
frequently  becomes,  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
dwelling-house,  a  veritable  death-trap.  Sanitary 
engineers  and  scientists  have  long  devoted 
their  energies  to  minimise  the  danger  arising 
from  this  unsavoury  receptacle,  and  to  devise 
means  for  dealing  with  the  noxious  matter 
which  it  contains  without  creating  fresh 
nuisance,  but  the  only  successful  plan  as  yet 
proposed  for  efficiently  dealing  with  it  is  that  of 
burning. 

This  subject  had  for  some  time  engaged  the 


attention  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  while  the 
ever-increasing  annual  cost  for  the  collection 
and  removal  of  house  refuse  formed  a  heavy  item 
in  their  successive  balance-sheets.  As  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  District,  it  appeared 
to  the  Board  that  their  primary  duty  was  to 
obtain  the  best  information  possible  upon  this 
grave  and,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  subject. 
They  accordingly  instructed  their  engineer,  Mr. 
T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  to  visit  the  various  towns 
in  which  the  dust  destructor  (or  as  it  might  be 
more  aptly  designated,  the  ‘  dust  purifier,’)  was 
in  use  with  u  ore  or  less  success,  and  to  report 
to  them  generally  upon  the  subject.  After  exten¬ 
sive  inquiries,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
engineering  and  scientific  advice  they  could 
obtain,  they  at  length  resolved  to  build  what, 
with  the  surroundings,  may  be  called  a  sanitary 
depot,  the  principal  item  of  which  forms  a  de¬ 
structor  for  the  economic  dealing  with  the  dust 
and  house  refuse,  which  will  henceforth  be 
collected  by  their  own  staff,  brought  to  the 
depot  in  covered  carts,  and  at  once  tipped  into 
the  furnaces,  no  accumulation  whatever  being 
allowed.  The  importance  of  this  step  will  be 
best  understood  by  sanitarians,  when  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  population  of  the  Board’s  dis¬ 
trict,  which  in  1881  was  22,485,  is  now  estimated 
at  43,000,  the  number  of  houses  having  increased 
in  the  meanwhile  from  4,043  to  7,400. 

Having  acquired  the  necessary  land,  the  Board, 
in  the  first  instance,  erected  a  public  mortuary, 
with  coroner’s  court,  a  waiting-room,  two 
mortuary  chambers,  post-mortem  rooms,  labo¬ 
ratory  and  caretaker’s  cottage.*  Subsequently 
a  range  of  buildings,  containing  steam  laundry, 
disinfector,  fumigator,  and  ambulance  sheds 
were  built,  together  with  a  range  of  stabling  for 
twenty  horses  and  a  horsekeeper’s  cottage ; 
finally,  the  buildings  in  which  we  are  now  met, 
for  the  treatment  of  house  refuse,  viz  ,  furnace- 
house,  engine  -  house,  cremator,  mill  -  house, 
boiler-house,  cart-sheds,  smithy,  carpenters’ 
workshop,  stores,  and  a  chimney-shaft  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  boiler-house, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  builder’s  art.f  It 
was  erected  principally  with  London  stock 
bricks.  Its  total  height  from  the  bottom  of 
foundation  to  the  coping  is  244  ft.,  the  height 
from  the  ground  line  to  top  of  coping  being 
217  ft.  The  outside  diameter  at  ground 
surface  is  18  ft.  3  in.,  the  inside  diameter 
12  ft.  3  in.  The  foundation  bed  is  of  clay, 
27  ft.  below  the  ground  line ;  on  this  a  block 
of  concrete  39  It.  square  is  laid,  containing 
927  cubic  yards  of  Portland  cement  concrete ; 
the  brick  footings  are  33  ft.  square  at  the  base, 
and  are  built  up  to  ground  line  with  regular 
offsets.  The  total  weight  of  the  shaft  above 
the  concrete  is  1,141  tons.  In  the  construction 
of  this  chimney  300,000  stock  bricks  were  used, 
10,000  blue  bricks,  14,000  fire  bricks,  and  about 
3,000  glazed  white  bricks.  The  weight  of  the 
Portland  stone  cap  is  24  tons.  Special  care  has 
been  taken  to  protect  the  shaft  from  lightning. 
The  time  occupied  in  building  the  shaft  was  a 
little  over  five  months.  It  was  commenced  in 
July,  1888,  and  finished  in  December.  The 
bricklaying  was  continued  all  through  the  foggy 
weather,  the  workmen  having  a  clear  light  at 
150  ft.  high,  although  they  could  not  see  through 
the  fog  below. 

The  refuse  furnaces  at  present  consist  of  six 
separate  cells,  forming  a  block  of  brickwork 
25  ft.  long,  24  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high,  to 
which  others  can  be  added  if  necessary.  The 
doors  have  wrought-iron  baffle-plates  perforated 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
top  of  the  furnaces  forms  a  level  platform  from 
which  they  are  fed  with  refuse  through  hoppers. 
On  each  side  of  the  hoppers  are  cast-iron  doors 
for  the  inspection  of  the  gases  passing  from  the 
furnaces  before  entering  the  cremator.  The 
gases  are  conducted  from  the  furnaces  by  a  large 
flue  to  the  cremator  (the  invention  of  Mr.  C. 
Jones,  C.E.,  of  Ealing),  where  they  are  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  about  1,600  deg.  F. ;  they 
are  conducted  from  thence  either  through  a  by¬ 
pass  flue,  or  round  the  tubes  of  a  Babcock  &; 
Wilcox's  multitubular  steel  boiler  to  generate 
steam  which  is  conveyed  to  the  engine-room  for 
working  a  horizontal  high  -  pressure  expan¬ 
sion  engine.  In  the  flues  three  dust  traps 
are  constructed  with  baffle  -  walls  to  check 
the  rush  of  dust  along  the  flues.  Pits  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  baffles  with  sliding  covers, 
so  that  any  dust  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
flue  is  quickly  precipitated  into  these  pits,  from 


*  Plans  and  descriptions  of  these  buildings  were  given 
in  the  j Guilder  for  February  6,  1887. 

t  Described  in  the  Builder  for  January  26  last,  in  a 
letter  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft. 
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which  it  can  be  easily  removed  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  working  of  the  furnaces.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  large  steam-engine  there  is  an 
exhaust  injector,  fed  from  a  thousand-gallon 
tank  direct  into  the  boiler  by  means  of  exhaust 
steam,  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  The  mill- 
house  contains  an  ordinary  mortar  -  mill  for 
making  mortar,  the  clinker,  when  ground, 
forming  an  excellent  grit  for  that  purpose  ;  also 
a  clinker-mill  for  breaking  the  clinker  into 
small  pieces  suitable  for  concrete,  the  gritting 
of  roads,  and  other  purposes.  The  bulk  of 
clinker  and  fine  ash  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
refuse  consumed,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of 
fused  matter,  all  organic  substances  having 
been  consumed  by  the  intense  heat  in  the 
furnaces,  which  decomposes  the  offensive 
material  contained  in  the  collected  refuse. 
Ample  space  is  provided  in  the  yards  for  storing 
the  clinker,  which  will  be  used  principally  in 
the  making  up  of  roads  and  footpaths,  for  which 
it  is  admirably  suited. 

The  machinery  connected  with  the  destructor 
works  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey, 
&  Warner,  of  Nottingham.  The  shaft  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  destructor  were 
erected  by  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  and 
cost,  with  the  machinery  and  extra  founda¬ 
tions,  8,0062. ;  the  stabling,  cart-shed,  and 
stores,  were  built  by  Messrs.  Rudd,  of  Gran¬ 
tham,  and  cost  1,5402. ;  the  mortuary  buildings 
cost  2,8002. ;  the  total  cost  of  the  land  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  conveyed  to 
the  Board  in  exchange  for  the  site  of  the  old 
lock-up),  amounted  to  9502.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  from  plans  prepared  by  the  Board’s 
engineer,  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  due  for  his  skill  and  painstaking 
care.” 

The  “  destructor  ”  and  its  accompanying 
arrangements  appear  to  act  very  perfectly,  and 
without  nuisance.  On  this  point  it  was  stated 
that  the  “  destructor  ”  had  already  been  at 
work  for  two  months  without  the  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  complaints, 
although,  now  that  the  public  opening  has 
taken  place  (Mr.  Williams  slyly  remarked),  the 
Board  expect  to  receive  complaints.  Hornsey, 
it  appears,  is  highly  favoured  in  that  its  rates 
are  low,  although  its  sanitary  condition  is  very 
well  cared  for;  but  it  was  explained  that, 
although  the  rates  were  low  now,  they  were 
once  higher,  owing  to  the  heavy  first  cost  of 
efficient,  sanitary  works.  Permanent  economy 
of  administration,  it  was  remarked,  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  wise  and  judicious,  even  if  heavy 
expenditure  at  the  outset ;  this,  at  any  rate,  was 
declared  to  be  the  experience  of  Hornsey. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

On  Saturday  this  institution  completed  the 
seventeenth  year  of  its  existence.  Mr.  James 
Abernethy,  C.E.  F.R.S.E.,  Past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  presided,  and 
presented  the  certificates  awarded  by  the  ex- 

-WGre  °n  this  occasion— for 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E., 

Mr-  E-  Barker,  C.E. ; 
B^&cf1  Sectlon’  Mr-  Leonard  Milne,  B.A., 

anntWrtfcr0SPtCt  8U^ested  the  close  of 
another  year  shows  a  remarkable  development 
m  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  and  in  the 
mstru,ction  and  training  imparted. 
The  school  opened  seventeen  years  ago  with 
nine  pupils;  when  Mr.  Abernethy  presented 
t.welve  years  ago  the  number 
of  students  had  increased  to  fifty ;  during  last 

&hJndnre?ber/  *  «***££>  was 

?“l™dred  and  seven.  As  regards  scope  of 
instruction  new  sections  have  been  added  to 
the  original  course,  viz.,  the  Colonial,  Electrical 

"TK;  and  Mfin,e  Engineering  sections. 
-  ■  ‘  Shenton  read  the  Examiners’  report 

The  scS  W™dator?  of  the  character  of 
Wilson  tho  % d  0t-  ‘J30  course  pursued  bv  Mr. 
Wilson  the  Principal,  and  his  staff,  and'com- 
mendatory  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  the 
various  departments.  -  m  tne 

“  ,a  Practical  address,  nrged 
the  students  to  make  the  most  of  the  great 

of  Ttheoar?r  “j”7  e(nioyed  in  the  thorough  sySem 
that  t  W  ‘  “I*?,.01*011  and  Pra0tical  training 
that  they  passed  through  in  this  school  •  to 

in  afteMife1  h°  ^ the6e  must  be  ^PP^mented 
in  atter-life  by  incessant  and  vigilant  stndv  nf 
engineering  progress.  After  nS^aU  a  ^ 


tury’s  practice,  he  found  watchful  observation 
and  study  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Engineering  was  eminently  a  progressive  science, 
of  which  they  had  a  notable  illustration,  as 
regarded  iron  bridge-building,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Menai  Bridge,  which  was  considered 
an  engineering  triumph  in  its  day,  and  the  Tay 
and  Forth  bridges  of  our  time.  In  other  struc¬ 
tures,  also,  enormous  advances  in  the  science  of 
construction  were  being  made  continuously, 
which  must  be  carefully  noted  by  the  successful 
engineer.  The  certificates  were  then  presented 
to  the  students. 

The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on  “  Materials 
and  their  Manufacture.”  The  highest  number 
of  marks  attainable  was  284.  Fifty-eight 
students  attended  the  lectures ;  fifty  were 
eligible  for  examination;  twenty-seven  passed 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  to  entitle  them 
to  a  certificate.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wheadon  was  first 
with  249  marks  ;  he  was  also  equal  first  for 
work  in  the  fitting  shop,  Mr.  E.  V.  Acton  being 
bracketed  with  him.  Fourteen  certificates 
were  awarded  for  work  in  the  drawing  office 
Mr.  R.  W.  Maud  slay  first.  Twenty  certificates 
were  awarded  for  work  in  the  pattern  shop,  Mr. 
A.  Woodhill  first.  Seventeen  certificates  were 
awarded  for  work  in  the  fitting  shop,  firsts 
named  above. 

In  the  Civil  Engineering  Section,  twenty-two 
certificates  were  awarded,  the  firsts  in  the  three 
terms  being,  respectively,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Proes, 
A.  M.  Struben,  and  R.  B.  Motley. 

In  the  Electrical  Engineering  Section,  eight 
certificates  were  awarded,  Mr.  E.  C.  R.  Nelson 
first.  Mr.  Nelson  was  also  awarded  the  Bronze 
Medal  of  the  School,  being  the  fifth  student  who 
has  achieved  this  distinction,  the  necessary 
condition  being  the  award,  during  the  student’s 
course,  of  nine  certificates,  none  below  the  third 
in  order  of  merit. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hall  was  awarded  a  certificate  in 
the  Marine  Engineering  Section;  as  were  six 
students  in  the  Colonial  Section. 

Brief  appropriate  addresses  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Principal,  and  Mr.  Barker,  Examiner,  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


SURYEYORSHIPS. 

Appointment  of  Surveyor  to  the  London 
School  Board.— At  the  meeting  of  this  Board, 
on  the  19th  inst.,  the  Works  Committee  re¬ 
ported  as  follows  “  In  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Nov.  14,  1889,  the 
Committee  have  inserted  advertisements  in  the 
'limes  and  five  other  weekly  journals,  inviting 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  Surveyor  to 
the  Board.  In  reply,  the  Committee  have  re¬ 
ceived  seventy-three  applications,  and  nine  of 
the  applicants  were  selected  and  seen  by  the 
Committee.  They  now  beg  leave  to  recommend 
for  appointment  Mr.  W.  S.  Cooke.  Mr.  Cooke 
is  4 o  years  of  age,  was  for  7£  years  engaged  in 
making  surveys  and  valuations  for  the  Great 
western  Railway  Company,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  private  practice.  Ike  Committee 
recommend : — 

yrl‘  Thtt  1Di  f^ri,n1c,8  "1th  tbo  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
^  J'1’  *8®9>  Mr-  w-  S.  Cooke  be,  and  he  is  hereby 

appointed  Land  Surveyor  and  Valuer  to  the  Board,  at  the 
commencing  saUry  under  the  scale,  of  500L  per  annum - 
g,vo.bia  whol°  time  to  the  service 
of  tho  Board  ;  that  the  appointment  he  on  probation  for  a 
2  ^?lv#  “°nths;  and  that  it  be  subject  to  three 

months  notice  on  either  side  for  its  termination. 

•  That  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Cooke,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  resolution  bo  subject  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Board  ot  January  26,  1883,  with  reference  to  the  super- 

^rnHfi^fooS^eKme,iuBnd1als.0,8.ubieet  t0  the  Production  of 
certificates  of  health  and  of  birth.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Darlaston. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Dar¬ 
laston  Local  Board  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Surveyor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Debney, 
resigned.  The  Clerk  reported  that  thirty-three 
applications  had  been  made  for  the  position, 
and  it  was  decided  to  reduce  them  to  five.  The 
voting  was  by  ballot,  and  in  the  end  ten  mem¬ 
bers  voted  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Joynson,  of  Darlaston, 
and  ten  for  Mr.  A.  Wilkes,  of  Willenhall.  The 
Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Joynson,  who  was  declared  elected.  The  salary 
commences  at  £120  per  annum. 

Torquay.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Torquay  Local 
Board  a  few  days  since,  considerable  discussion 
took  place  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Allams  in 
u  recent  increase  of  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Mall,  the  Surveyor,  from  3502.  to  4502.  a 
year.  It  was  proposed  that  the  resolution 
adopting  this  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  salary,  and  also  of 


the  sum  to  be  paid  the  Surveyor  for  past  services 
in  respect  of  the  harbour  works,  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board  to 
bring  up  a  special  report  at  the  next  meeting, 
a.nd’.  ^  possible,  to  propound  some  legal  mode  of 
liquidation  of  the  last-mentioned  matter. — Mr. 
Tripe  seconded  the  motion.— The  Chairman 
remarked  that  the  present  arrangement  was 
satisfactory  neither  to  the  Surveyor  nor  to  the 
public,  and  he  supported  the  proposal  to  refer 
it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board.— Dr. 
Richardson  explained  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  increase  the  Surveyor’s  salary  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  extra  1002.  a  year  being  to  pay  him 
a  sum  of  money  owing  to  him  which  they  could 
not  pay  him  otherwise  without  acting  illegally. 
Mr.  A1  lam’s  motion  was  defeated  by  nine  votes 
to  two. 

Johannesburg  ( South  A frica).— The  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star  of  the  27th  ult.  says  :— “The  Sanitary 
Board  took  a  very  important  step  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  appointment  of  a  Town 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  The  salary  of  the  new 
officer  is  1,2002.  a  year.  The  post  seems  to 
have  been  a  much-coveted  one,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  applications  sent  im 
From  these  thirteen  were  selected,  and  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  the  Board  met  in  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  final  selection. 
The  number  was  by  degrees  reduced  to  two, 
the  choice  lying  between  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Miles  and  De  Villiers.  On  a  ballot  Mr.  Miles 
was  elected,  and  the  appointment  will  have  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Board  at  its  ordinary  meeting 
on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Miles  is  comparatively 
new  to  Johannesburg,  having  arrived  here  but  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Some  years  ago,  however,  Mr. 
Miles  was  Town  Engineer  at  Port  Elizabeth,  so 
that  that  he  is  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
South  African  life  and  manners.  He  comes 
with  the  best  of  credentials.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Miles  was  in  practice  at  Bournemouth 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  T.  Miles,  as  engineers 
and  architects,  and  duiing  that  time  he  had,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  fashionable  sea-side 
practice,  the  management  of  several  large 
estates  in  that  and  neighbouring  counties. 
Singularly  enough,  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  Mr.  Miles  was  in  practice  at  Bournemouth, 
Mr.  Andrews,*  the  new  General  Manager  of  the 
Waterworks  Company,  held  the  appointment  of 
Town  Engineer ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  able  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Miles’s  work  and  of  his  entire 
fitness  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  just  been 
appointed.” 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors 
of  Great  Britain,  held  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
the  discussion  on  the  papers  read  by  Mr! 
Hugh  Alexander  and  Mr.  Robins  f  was  re¬ 
sumed,  Mr.  Robins  again  attending  and  Mr. 
Alexander  again  presiding.  Before  Mr.  Tid- 
man,  C.E.,  the  first  speaker  in  the  debate, 
was  called  upon,  a  letter  received  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  was  read 
by  Mr.  Legg,  the  hon.  sec.,  replying  to  a  letter 
to  the  County  Council  from  the  Association, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  County  Council  to 
the  desirability  of  a  consolidation  of  the  various 
Sanitary  Acts.  The  London  County  Council 
states  that  its  Sanitary  Committee  has  from 
time  to  time  considered  the  matter  to  which 
attention  was  called,  and  that  it  would  continue 
to  make  every  effort  as  opportunity  occurred  to 
remedy  the  unsatisfatory  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Tidman,  in  resuming  the  discussion,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  the 
examining  body  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  exclusion  of  some 
of  its  theoretical  elements  in  favour  of  practical 
ones,  by  the  admission  to  seats  at  the  Board 
of  men  having  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  actual 
duties  that  the  sanitary  inspector  was  called 
upon  daily  to  carry  out.  As  an  inspector  of  dead 
meat  he  had  to  have  the  knowledge  both  of  a 
butcher  and  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  in  other 
circumstances  he  required  the  knowledge  of  a 
chemist  as  well  as  that  of  a  plumber,  a  builder, 
and  a  decorator.  The  work  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  if  candidates  possessing  merely 
the  certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  were  to 


Mr.  G.  B.  Andrews  was  subsequently,  for  a  fe 
months,  Borough  Engineer  of  Brighton,  a  post  which 
resigned  to  go  to  Johannesburg, 
t  See  Hu Oder  for  Dec.  14,  p.  422. 
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be  accepted  by  the  community  as  competent 
l  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
|  office,  a  severer  test  than  that  at  present  applied 
l  ought  certainly  to  be  required  from  the  Sanitary 
|  Institute. 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port,  C.E.,  Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  by 
letter ;  and  in  the  discussion  by  Messrs.  Ed¬ 
wards  (Southwark),  Osborne  (St.  Pancras), 
Fairchild  (Olapham),  Legg  (secretary),  and 
other  members,  and  by  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander, 
the  Chairman,  who  wound  up  the  discussion 
before  calling  upon  Mr.  Robins  to  reply. 
Mr.  Fairchild  pointed  out  that  in  corporate 
subjects  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti¬ 
tute  did  exact  such  preliminary  practical  know- 
i  ledge  as  they  were  contending  for  in  their 
candidates,  and  he  could  not  see  why  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute  should  not  follow  that  good 
example. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
with  the  comments  a  projpos  to  it  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Builder  and  other  organs  of  the 
press.  The  discussion  could  not  fail  to  prove  of 
the  highest  service.  Mr.  Legg  and  others  had 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  having  members 
of  the  Association  upon  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  ;  and  a  younger  Asso¬ 
ciation  than  theirs,  which  had  done  the  latter 
the  honour  of  copying  it  in  almost  everything, 
had  demanded  from  the  Institute  that  two 
l  members  of  their  body  should  be  placed  upon 
1  the  Board.  In  the  medical  arid  other  profes¬ 
sions,  men  without  practical  knowledge  would 
never  be  permitted  to  practise ;  and  seeing  to 
what  an  extent  the  care  of  the  public  health 
was  committed  to  the  sanitary  inspectors,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  equally  intolerable  to 
admit  men  to  practise  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform.  How  was  it  possible  that  such  duties 
could  be  properly  performed  where  there  was 
no  special  training  beyond  a  three  months’ 
course  of  cram,  not  above  the  capacity  of  a 
retired  soldier,  a  railway  porter,  perhaps  a 
tinker,  or  a  tailor  ?  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Richards  (Battersea)  in  believing  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  pressing  forward  towards  a  higher 
degree  of  education  and  towards  an  accord 
with  the  Sanitary  Institute,  but  he  also  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Legg) 
in  thinking  that  more  confidence  would  be  in¬ 
spired  in  the  certificates  and  the  examinations 
of  that  body  if  its  board  of  examiners  were 
more  largely  composed  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  Robins,  on  rising  to  reply,  said  he  felt 
justified  in  thinking  the  members  of  that  Asso¬ 
ciation  regarded  him  as  a  friend  to  them,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  the  discussion,  and 
however  much  they  might  differ  in  opinion.  He 
reminded  them  that  he  had  declared  that  in  his 
opinion,  certainly,  practical  knowledge  was 
necessary  for  the  sanitary  inspector  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  he  had  looked  to 
them  to  furnish  him  with  certain  information 
to  enable  him  effectively  to  maintain  that 
position.  He  had  wished  them  to  point  out  by 
reference  to  their  actual  work  what  kind  of 
practical  knowledge  was  required,  and  to  what 
extent  it  should  be  considered  an  essential.  He 
had  not  got  much  information,  and  he  confessed 
that,  judging  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
discussion,  he  did  not  expect  to  get  much 
from  them.  For  that  reason,  he  had  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  as  many 
of  them  as  possible  to  be  sent  to  him 
at  his  office,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  sanitary 
inspector  should  know  "Building  Construction.” 
Only  four  papers  had  been  sent  in, — viz.,  from 
St.  Giles’s,  from  Leek,  from  St.  Mary's,  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  from  their  Chairman  (Mr.  Alexander). 
He  considered  it  very  important,  if  he  was  to 
defend  the  question  for  them,  that  they  should 
furnish  him  with  those  papers.  There  were 
members  of  the  Institute  who  held  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  those  seeking  in¬ 
spectorships  to  have  that  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  which  they  and  he  insisted  upon  in 
order  to  enable  the  men  appointed  to  carry  out 
properly  their  duties ;  and  papers  such  as  he 
had  asked  for  would  have  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  such  members.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  would  do  well  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  get  people  outside  itself  to  support  its  views. 
He  had  suggested  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  because  it  would  have  more  influence 
for  their  benefit  than  any  other  body.  It  might 
be  true  that  not  every  British  architect  had  so 
extensive  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  as 
was  desirable.  The  British  architect  (“  many 
of  us,”  said  the  speaker)  did  not  know  much 


about  it  many  years  ago,  but  he  had  learned  a 
good  deal  since  then,  and  they  (the  sanitary 
inspectors)  would  have  to  learn  a  good  deal 
more  too.  It  would  not  be  just  in  him 
(the  speaker)  to  take  the  lowest  man  among 
them  and  hold  him  up  as  an  example  of  the 
sanitary  inspectors  as  a  body,  and  they  must 
not  take  the  lowest  of  the  British  architects 
to  represent  the  Institute.  It  had  men  on 
its  Council  who  were  determined  to  press  for¬ 
ward  the  claims  to  consideration  of  sanitary 
science,  and  who  had  proved  themselves 
among  its  best  friends.  Some  remarks  had 
fallen  from  their  Chairman  with  reference 
to  a  proposal  he  believed  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick  (the  whole  country  knew  how  much 
they  all  owed  to  Sir  E.  Chadwick)  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Ritchie  to  receive  a  representation.  But 
much  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  made  the  application.  If  it  was  to 
meet  with  perfect  success,  it  must  be  supported 
by  facts  gathered  outside  their  Association. 
Theirs  was  not  the  only  body  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  a  representation  from  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  representations  from  other 
bodies.  These  representations  should  be  made 
not  only  through  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  but  through  the  Surveyors’ Institution 
and  the  Sanitary  Institute,  as  well  as  through 
the  Association.  If  all  these  bodies  were  to 
come  in  to  help  them,  the  representations  of 
the  Association  would  be  much  stronger. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Alexander)  had  reduced 
the  whole  contention  to  the  question  of  the 
examination  tests  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
which,  he  maintained,  ought  to  exact  more  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  from  candidates.  If  only 
those  who  had  practical  experience,  or  held  the 
certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
could  receive  the  certificate  of  the  Institute, 
then  in  future  no  candidate  possessed  of  a  less 
qualification  could  be  admitted.  Such  a  change 
would  require  the  most  serious  consideration. 
That  proposition  made  in  favour  of  having  two 
grades  in  their  own  (the  Association’s)  consti¬ 
tution.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  first  step 
to  take  was  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  for  a  definition  of 
the  status  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and 
he  would  conclude  by  proposing  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  that  effect.  He  was  very  hopeful 
that  they  would  get  a  leg-up  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  that  they 
might  have  the  same  reason  to  feel  grateful  for 
its  intervention  as  the  Willesden  Board.  That 
Board  having  a  great  deal  of  land  to  let,  and  a 
great  many  bouses  to  build  upon  it,  had  sent  to 
ask  the  Royal  Institute  if  it  would  tell  them 
what  sort  of  person  they  ought  to  appoint  as 
Surveyor  of  these  new  buildings.  It  had  done 
so  with  the  best  results.  The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  might  be  trusted  not  to 
favour  the  employment  of  incompetent  inspec¬ 
tors.  He  was  glad  to  learn,  as  he  had  that  night, 
that  they  (the  public  sanitary  inspectors) 
looked  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  be  their 
leader.  It  had  architects,  engineers,  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  hygiene  among  its  members,  and  a 
number  of  their  own  body.  If  the  Sanitary 
Institute  opened  it6  doors  entirely  to  them  it 
would  to  others — to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  the  Institute  of  Surveyors.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  any  of  these  bodies.  He  did  not  re¬ 
present  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  any  way.  The 
Institute  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He 
might  have  his  own  opinion  upon  any  of  these 
matters  ;  he  should  have  the  task  of  defending 
them  (the  members  of  that  Association)  rather 
than  anything  else.  He  represented  himself 
and  no  other  body.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  public  sanitary  inspectors  should  receive 
greater  consideration.  They  did  the  dirty  work 
and  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  devotion, 
and  all  the  consideration  should  be  shown 
to  them  that  might  be  shown  to  others. 
Mr.  Robins  then  concluded  by  proposing  the 
following  resolution  : — “  That  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  be 
asked  to  define  the  present  status  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspector ;  and  having  regard  to  the  obvious 
intentions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  experience  of  their  working  since  acquired, 
and  the  duties  actually  devolving  on  such  officers, 
to  further  define  what  ought  to  be  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  the  said  office.” 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  the  .resolution  to  the  Council  of 
the  Association  for  consideration  before  pro¬ 
posing  it  as  a  resolution  to  the  general  body, 
and  a  number  of  members  preferring  that  the 


resolution  should  be  put  forthwith,  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  proposal  was  made  an  amendment.  Both 
motion  and  amendment  having  been  seconded, 
the  amendment  was  put  first,  and  carried  by 
fourteen  votes  to  eleven.  It  was  then  pnt  as  a 
substantive  resolution  and  carried  [neni.  con., 
Mr.  Robins  agreeing  that  the  best  course  had 
been  adopted. 

The  business  concluded  with  a  cordial  and 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins.  Mr. 
Robins  having  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  some 
announcements  having  been  made  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  Secretary,  the  proceedings  closed. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Sib, — Having  been  away  for  some  time,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
wording  of  Clause  70  in  the  above,  referring  to 
the  limit  of  height  of  new  buildings,  and  to 
which  you  call  attention  in  your  leader  of  this 
week. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  clause  may 
have,  if  not  very  carefully  considered  and 
worded,  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  future 
of  our  street  architecture. 

We  are  but  now  escaping  from  the  dreary 
and  monotonous  horrors  of  Belgravia  or 
Bloomsbury,  flanked  by  long  lines  of  level 
topped  ugliness,  each  house  front  no  better 
than  a  rectangular  box  with  holes  in  it. 

Surely  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make,  the 
limiting  height  line  proportioned  to  the  width 
of  the  street ;  and  so  to  word  the  clause  that 
where,  as  in  many  cases,  every  inch  of  height 
must  be  used,  gable-fronted  houses  need  not  be 
prohibited.  It  might  be  specified  that  the 
total  area  of  the  house  front  should  not,  when 
reduced  to  a  rectangle,  exceed  some  limiting 
line  of  height.  When  gables  were  wanted 
their  apices  would  exceed  the  limiting  line,  but 
the  springing  must  necessarily  be  below,  that 
line.  A  street  would  be  far  less  blocked  in  by 
gables  thus  springing  below  and  rising  above  a 
line  of,  say,  70  ft.,  than  by  a  range  of  buildings 
all  terminating  with  a  monotonous  horizontal 
line,  70  ft.  above  the  street. 

Somebs  Clarke, 

15,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
December  21,  1889. 


FRENCH  BUILDING  TERMS  IN  MASONRY. 

Sir  —I  think  the  definitions  of  “  pierre  de  taille 
and  “  moellon  ”  given  by  you  in  your  issue  of 
December  14th  last  the  correct  ones,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  will,  with  your  permission,  quote  the 
following  extracts  from  the  “Devis  et  Cahier  des 
charges  ”  for  the  construction  of  “  Etabhssement  de 
la  distribution  d’eau  ”  of  the  town  of  Lille:— 

Art.  65.— “Los  parements  vus  de  briques  ou  de 
moellons  seront  etablis  legcrement  en  retraite  sur 
ceux  de  la  pierre  to  taille.  .  .  .  Les  lits  de  rangces 
de  briques  ot  de  moellons  reguliers  seront  etablis 
en  prolongement  de  ceux  des  chaines  en  pierre  de 
taille,  de  telle  sorte  que  plusieurs  rangces  corres¬ 
pondent  toujours  exactment  sans  entaillos  a  une 
assise  de  pierre  de  taille,  et  se  raccordent  reguhere- 
ment  avec  elle.”  , 

Art.  64. — “On  pourra  exiger  a  voonte  pour 
chaque  espece  de  taille  que  la  surface  du  parement 
vu  soit  unie  ou  ciselde  sur  ...” 

And  in  the  “  Bordereau  des  prix  is  the  following 
item  : —  „  ,  .  , 

“Le  metre  cand  de  taille  fine  de  pierre  de 
Soignies  ou  do  Maffles  applicable  aux  parements  vus, 
avec  ou  sans  moulures.” 

Art.  51. — “  Les  moellons  bruts  .  .  .  seront  .  .  . 
bien  gisants,  prdsenteront  des  aretes  et  des  angles 
vifs  et  devront  cuber  8  decimetre  cubes  au 
moins  ...”  , 

Art.  62.— “Les  enrochements  et  blocages  de 
fondation  seront  ex^cutds  en  moellons  de  la  plus 

forte  dimension  des  canieres  d’ - ” 

Art.  63. _ “.  .  .  ces  moellons  seront  poses, 

suivaut  leur  lit  de  caniere,  normalement  aux  sur¬ 
faces  a  revetir  dans  toute  l’6paisseur  de  la  ma^on- 
nerie,  en  menant  de  front  le  remplissage  et  le  pare¬ 
ment,  de  maniere  a  former  une  bonne  liaison  entre 
eux.”  ,  ,,  .  .  ,  ...  „ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  pierre  de  taille 
is  the  French  equivalent  for  all  masonry  of  large 
worked  stones  laid  in  even  courses,  whether  ashlar, 
block  facing,  or  moulded  work  ;  and  “  moellon 
that  for  rough  walling  in  foundations,  backing,  or 
random  facing.  .. 

The  past  participles  “ebousme  -e  and  de- 
gauchi-e”  are  both  used  in  the  document  quoted 
from  as  follows : —  . 

“  La  pierre  de  taillo  blanche.  .  .  .  sera  ebousinee 

“Les"  lits  et  les  joints  seront  parfaitement  d6- 
gauchis  dans  toute  l’dtendue  des  surfaces  d© 

contact” _ Frederic  Elie  Gay. 

*  “  Ebouzint1 "  ia  the  spelling  in  the  beat  French 
dictionaries. — Ed. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Sir,— The  action  of  the  London  County  Council, 
as  reported  on  page  446  of  to-day’s  Builder ,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  before  it  finally  expired  set  up  its  own  memento 
nori  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  “  white  elephants  ” 
for  the  Londoners  to  stable  at  BarkiDg  and  Cross¬ 
ness,  in  the  belief  that  the  sanctity  of  the  animals 
was  so  great  that  none  would  dare  to  do  aught  than 
reverence  them.  A  second  Alexander,  however, 
has  arisen  who  has  quietly  passed  his  sword  through 
them  both,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  to  dispose 
of  their  carcases  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  this  appears  during  the  festive  season,  I  beg 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  London  County 
Council,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Councillor  ASneas 
Smith.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is  because  the 
question  of  the  purification  of  the  Clyde  has  ior  a 
number  of  years  back  been  troubling  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The  opinions  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day  were  got  as  to 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but,  on  the  plea 
of  expense,  the  community  that  aspires  to  the  rank 
of  the  second  city  in  the  Empire  has  refused 
hitherto  to  rise  to  the  situation,  and  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  has  done  nothing.  Now, 
however,  it  is  thinking  of  making  a  pretence  of 
doing  something.  It  is  going  to  experiment !  It 
will  follow  the  admirable  example  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board,— at  a  respectful  distance,  of  course, 
— and  get  a  nice  little  white  elephant  of  its  own 
stabled  at  the  east-end  of  the  city  ;  but  how  the 
discharge  from  this  curiosity  is  to  be  anything 
better  than  pouring  a  teaspoonful  of  questionable 
water  into  a  bottle  of  ink,  I  cannot  conceive.  This 
elephant  is  to  cost  about  40,000/.  or  50,000/.,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  food  and  attendance.  It  may  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  17th  inst.  will  cause  the 
Council  here  to  pause  before  committing  itself  too 
far. 

Glasgow  made  a  mistake  already  at  its  East-end, 
when  it  allowed  the  weir  to  be  taken  down.  The 
setting  up  of  chemical  precipitation  works  there  for 
a  fifth  part  or  so  of  the  city  sewage  would  be 
another  mistake. 

The  pollution  of  the  Clyde  by  chemicals  and 
sewage  effluent  is  not  solving  the  problem  of  its 
purification.  It  would  only  be  a  piece  of  municipal 
jerry-work,  and  the  Council  condemns  this  sort  of 
work  when  done  by  other  people. 

If  Glasgow  is  not  yet  prepared  to  face  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw's  scheme,  carried  out  on  the  lines  now 
proposed  for  London,  and  which  are  the  same  as 
what  have  been  already  advocated  for  Glasgow  it 
■had  better  wait  a  few  years  longer,  and  then  it  will 
have  saved  up  as  much  as  will  pay  for  the  whole  of 
xt-  W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgow,  Dec.  21, 1889. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Uninster. — On  the  4th  inst.  St.  Mary’s 
Church  was  re-opened,  after  extensive  .altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements.  The  whole  of  the 
church  has  been  re-floored,  the  vaults  filled  in 
and  concreted,  and  new  heating  apparatus  (sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.,  Bristol)  provided. 
It  is  intended  to  replace  the  old  pews  with  open 
benches  of  oak.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  A.  Poole,  of  Ilminster,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Diocesan  Architect,  Mr.  J  D 
Sedding.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  will  be 
about  1,500/. 

Kingston-on- Thames. — The  new  Church  of  St. 
Luke,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
m  November,  1888,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  14th  inst  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  plan  comprises  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  75  ft.  6  in.  long  by  57  ft.  6  in.  wide  • 
chancel,  with  apsidal  termination,  30  ft.  by 
23  ft.  6  in.,  having  organ-chamber,  12  ft  6  in 
by  12  ft.  6  in.  on  the  north  side,'  and 
chancel  -  aisle,  If  ft.  6  in.  by  If  ft.  6  in. 
on  the  south  Bide.  Opening  south  of  the 
chancel-aisle  is  a  small  vestry.  This  vestry 
wiU  be  a  vestibule  to  a  large  choir-vestry  and 
parish-room  not  yet  completed.  The  height 
of  the  nave-roof  is  60  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
the  chancel-roof  f  3  ft.  The  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire  when  completed  will  be  111  ft  In 
the  tower  fixed  temporarily,  is  a  beli  by 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Co.  The  entrances  are 
from  a  porch  opening  into  the  north  aisle 
of‘dufeWei item  door  opening  into  the  centre 
.The  nave  aroading  consists  of 
five  bays  haying  the  arches  in  three  orders 
supported  by  quatrefoil  shafts,  with  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  stone  label  ter 

head^0Thecbn!lT6,ar0itdiD8  are  carTeiJ'  Bith 
Heads.  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  by  shafts 


with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  Arches  open 
from  the  organ-chamber  into  the  chancel  and 
north  aisle,  and  from  chancel  aisle  into  chancel 
and  south  aisle.  The  arches  are  to  be  filled  in 
with  oak  screens.  The  roof  principals  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  supported  by  stone  shafts, 
having  moulded  and  carved  corbels,  bands,  and 
bases.  The  stone  corbels  in  chancel  are  carved 
with  angels  bearing  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
The  roofs  throughout  are  open-frame-timbered. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  framed  principals. 
The  chancel  roof  has  moulded  curved  ribs, 
filled  in  between  with  diagonal  boarding,  and 
has  a  moulded  embattled  cornice.  Five 
traceried  windows  light  the  chancel,  lancet 
windows  light  the  aisle  and  clearstory,  and  a 
large  group  of  lancet  windows  light  the  nave 
from  the  west  end.  The  porch  and  west  doors 
have  the  orders  supported  by  stone  shafts  with 
moulded  and  carved  caps  and  bases ;  over  the 
west  doorway  is  a  traceried  panel  having  the 
emblem  of  St.  Luke,  with  carved  foliage.  A 
low  traceried  stone  screen  divides  the  chancel 
from  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  of  chancel  is 
a  carved  stone  sedilia,  and  on  the  north  side  a 
carved  stone  credence  niche.  The  altar-steps 
are  of  polished  white  veined  marble.  The 
moulded  oak  communion-rail  is  supported  by 
wrought  metal  standards.  The  font,  placed 
near  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  has  a  carved 
alabaster  bowl  supported  by  eight  Devonshire 
marble  shafts  resting  on  a  green  marble  base. 
The  cover  is  of  oak,  and  is  to  have  ornamental 
wrought-iron  scrollwork  on  it.  The  choir- 
seats  and  prayer-desks  are  of  oak,  with  carved 
ends  and  traceried  fronts.  The  nave  seats  are 
open  deal  benches,  with  traceried  fronts.  The 
doors  are  of  oak,  and  have  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  hinges  and  furniture.  The  church  is  built 
in  brick,  and  faced  throughout  with  selected  red 
facing  bricks,  and  moulded  red  string-courses, 
weatherings,  and  abaci,  and  with  stone  dress¬ 
ings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates, 
with  red  ridgings.  The  east  and  west  ends, 
also  porch  and  chancel  aisle,  have  floriated 
stone  crosses.  The  chancel  has  a  wrought-iron 
floriated  cross.  The  passages  of  aisles  and 
nave  are  paved  with  wood  blocks,  laid  herring¬ 
bone  pattern,  with  straight  borders.  The 
chancel  and  porch  are  paved  with  Maw’s  red 
encaustic  tiles.  The  organ  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  Manchester-street, 
London.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Birchall,  of  London.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Gaze,  of 
Union-street,  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  con¬ 
tracts,  without  the  tower  and  spire,  amount  to 
5,1397.  Messrs.  Jones  Sc  Willis  supplied  the 
wrought-iron  work,  and  executed  the  font  from 
the  designs  of  the  architects.  The  heating  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Green  Sc  Sons, 
Blackfriars-road,  London  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
stone  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Millburn. 

Reading.— On  the  2nd  inst.  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg)  visited  Reading  to  open  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Reading.  The 
bazaar  realised  500Z.  The  parish  is  very  poor, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Oxford,  having  a  population  of  7,000.  The 
church  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  has 
recently  been  restored  at  a  total  cost  of  1,9007., 
by  Messrs.  Wheeler  Bros.,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Webb,  architect,  Reading. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Jarrom-on-  Tyne. — A  large  block  of  business 
premises  has  just  been  erected  in  Evison-street, 
Jarrow,  for  Messrs.  Johnson  Sc  Armstrong,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  shops,  with  show-room,  work¬ 
room,  and  offices,  &c.,  above.  One  of  the  shops 
has  been  specially  designed  and  fitted-up  for  a 
butcher’s  shop,  and  lined  with  Minton’s  tiles 
p.nd  marble.  The  window  sashes,  of  mahogany, 
are  made  to  slide  out  of  sight  behind  the  fan¬ 
light  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  and 
stained  glass  above.  The  bench  is  of  marble 
upon  a  red  granite  base.  Special  over-head 
tramways  are  fitted  up  for  moving  meat  to  any 
part  of  the  premises.  The  building,  which  is 
Renaissance  in  character,  is  of  red  bricks 
(Normandy),  and  Denwick-stone  dressings.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Walter  Hanson,  of  South  Shields;  Mr.  Hugh 
Shield  being  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  Storar  &  Son,  the  contractors. 

Rotherham. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 


Rotherham  Board  of  Guardians,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  with  regard  to  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  Workhouse.  The  enlargement  includes 
taking  down  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
buildings,  and  providing  new  Tramp  and  Re¬ 
ceiving  wards,  Lunatic  wards,  Board  and  Re¬ 
lieving  Officer’s  rooms,  Master’s  house  and 
offices ;  Able  -  bodied  Blocks  for  men  and 
women,  with  large  day  rooms,  children’s  and 
nursery  day  and  night  rooms,  baths,  lavatories, 
&c. ;  new  Dining  Hall  to  accommodate  350 ; 
kitchens,  and  scullery  fitted  with  complete 
steam  cooking  arrangement,  bakery  stores,  &c., 
also  laundry,  wash-house,  &c.,  with  steam 
washing  appliances.  The  works  also  include 
new  foul  wards  and  isolation  hospital,  and 
workshops,  stables,  wood-sheds,  &c.,  with  com¬ 
plete  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  drain¬ 
age.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  above  scheme 
is  22,0007.  Mr.  H.  L.  Tacon,  of  Rotherham, 
architect  to  the  Board,  has  prepared  the  whole 
of  the  plans  and  specifications,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London.— A  stained-glass  window  has  lately 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Deptford.  The  window  is  of  two  lights,  and 
illustrates  the  subject  of  the  presentation  of 
Our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  This  is  surmounted 
by  canopy  work  in  white  and  stain,  according 
with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  church. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Warrington  &  Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square. 

- The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  west 

window  of  Trinity  Church,  Tredegar-square, 
Stepney,  recently  took  place.  The  window, 
which  is  of  Perpendicular  character,  comprises 
three  lights  and  traceries,  and  illustrates  in 
eight  subjects  the  Life  of  Christ.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Atrell,  of  Stepney, 
a  constant  worshipper  at  the  church  for  many 
years,  by  several  of  his  friends.  The  work  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Chowles,  of  Eversholt-street,  Oakley-square. 

East  London  ( South  Africa'). — A  large  stained- 
glass  window  of  three  lights  has  been  placed  in 
the  transept  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  East 
London,  South  Africa,  which  is  now  being  com¬ 
pleted.  The  subject  treated  is  “  The  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dead,”  the  centre  light  representing 
our  Saviour  in  this  aspect,  and  the  side  lights 
“  Jarius’s  Daughter  ’  and  “  The  Widow  s  Son  cf 
Nain  ”  respectively.  A  large  side  window  has 
also  been  filled,  the  subject,  which  has  been 
carried  through  two  lights,  being  “  Christ 
Blessing  little  Children.”  Both  windows  are 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Brad- 
field  Brown,  a  sidesman  of  the  church,  and  are 
the  gift  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased  gentle¬ 
man.  Messrs.  W.  James  Sc  Co.,  Kentish  Town, 
were  the  artists  who  executed  the  work. 

Mayne,  co.  Westmeath. — Stained  glass  has 
lately  been  inserted  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Evans  Sc 
Co.  in  the  east  window  of  Mayne  Church,  to  the 
memory  of  two  sisters,  at  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

Stourport. — The  east  window  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Astley  has  recently  been  filled 
with  subjects  illustrating  “  Christ  Instructing 
His  Disciples,”  the  parable  of  the  “  Good 
Samaritan,”  &c.,  with  an  elaborate  brass  at 
foot  recording  that  the  window  is  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Miuford  Cookes,  forty-six  years  rector  of  the 
parish.  The  ornamental  portions  are  treated  in 
character  with  the  Norman  period  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  whole  has  been  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Messrs.  Charles  Evans  Sc  Co.,  London. 


New  Premises  in  Cornliill. — A  very  inte¬ 
resting  ceremony  took  place  on  Friday,  the  13th 
inst.,  at  39-41,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  the  occasion 
being  the  setting  of  one  of  the  large  granite 
bases  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitehead  &  Sons,  of 
Aberdeen,  which  forms  part  of  the  main 
entrance  doorway  for  the  new  premises  of 
the  Union  Discount  Company  of  London, 
Limited.  The  stone  was  set  by  Mr.  William 
Dunn,  in  the  presence  of  his  co  directors.  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  the  architect,  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  absent.  The  contractors,  Messrs.  William 
Cubitt  Sc  Co.,  of  258,  Gray’s-inn-road,  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen.  Mr. 
William  Lumsden  is  the  foreman  of  works. 
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WATER  -  SUPPLY.  —  XXVI. 
water-raising  (concluded). 

■  P  to  the  present  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  of  water-raising  by 
means  of  power  derived  from  the 
water,  or  the  air  as  found  in  a  natural  state ; 
but  as  has  been  pointed  out  it  is  only  where 
circumstances  and  surroundings  are  favourable 
that  these  powers  can  be  applied  to  pumping 
purposes. 

The  energy  of  heat  is  the  only  source  of 
power  used  by  man  to  any  extent  in  those 
cases  where  natural  power  is  not  available,  and 
without  going  into  the  problems  connected 
with  the  science  of  thermo-dynamics,  we  may 
with  advantage  briefly  consider  its  leading 
facts ;  for  whether  our  prime  mover  be  steam- 
engine,  gas-engine,  or  hot-air-engine,  its  laws 
and  principles  apply  equally,  and  in  the  same 
way  to  them  all. 

Heat  is  a  state  of  being  or  a  state  of  mole¬ 
cular  mob  agitation  (Osborne  Reynolds) ;  it 
cannot  be  seen,  and  its  properties  can  only  be 
inferred  from  its  effects,  and,  as  we  know  of  no 
substance  not  in  a  state  of  heat,  its  properties 
may  more  correctly  be  said  to  be  inferred  from 
experiments  on  different  intensities  of  the  same 
state. 

Heat  is  empirically  measured  by  a  unit, 
which  in  England  is  the  quantity  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1  deg.  F. 

The  first  and  most  important  law  of  heat  is — 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  energy  expended.  From  some  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments  Dr.  Joule  (in  whose  death 
this  year  we  lose  one  of  our  greatest  physicists) 
found  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
or  one  thermal  unit  for  the  latitude  of  Man¬ 
chester,  equals  772  43  ft.  lbs. 

The  second  great  law  of  heat  deduced  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  1824  by  Sadi  Carnot 
is  thus  expressed  by  Mr  William  Anderson, 
M.I.C.E.*  “  That  the  proportion  of  work  which 
can  be  obtained  out  of  any  substance  working 
between  two  temperatures,  depends  entirely 
and  solely  upon  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
operation.” 

And  the  third  great  law  is — that  “  Heat  only 
flows  down  the  gradient  of  temperature,  and  in 
any  particular  substance  the  rate  at  which  heat 
flows  is  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Hence  to  get  the  heat  from  the  source 
or  furnace  into  the  working  substance  a  certain 
time  must  be  consumed,  and  this  time  dimi¬ 
nishes  as  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the 
furnace  and  the  working  substance  increases.”! 

When  heat  is  transmitted  from  one  substance 
to  another  the  substance  that  receives  heat 
expands,  as  is  well  known;  the  whole  of  the 
heat  received  by  the  substance  is  not  expended 
in  increasing  the  volume  of  the  substance,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  first  is  employed  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  substance ;  the  second  part  is  occupied  in 
increasing  the  amplitude  of  the  molecular 
vibrations,  and  thus  giving  the  substance  in¬ 
creased  volume  ;  while  the  third  portion  of  heat 
is  employed  in  doing  work, — that  is,  in  lifting 
the  atmosphere.  All  substances  expand  under 
heat, — solids  least,  then  liquids,  and  gases  most. 

The  first  law  of  heat  enables  us  to  judge  from 
our  coal  consumption  whether  our  engine  is 
doing  its  duty  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  second  law  tells  us  that  the  whole  of  our 
engine’s  efficiency  lie6  in  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  working 
and  the  furnace,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of 
the  air  and  the  exhaust  steam,  or  the  water  from 
the  condenser,  on  the  other  side. 

And  the  third  great  law  tells  us  that  the 
hotter  the  furnace  the  shorter  the  time  required 
to  produce  a  given  volume  of  steam ;  hence 
forced  draughts. 

To  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  chief 
points  as  above,  however  interesting  the  subject 
may  be,  would  be  going  away  from  the  main 
object  of  these  articles ;  but  to  the  engineer, 
who  has  to  select  a  motor  for  continuous  work 
such  as  water-pumping  required,  the  points  in¬ 
dicated  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

If  we  take  an  indicator  diagram  from  a 
properly- designed  pump,  we  shall  find  that  we 
obtain  practically  a  rectangle,  thus  proving  that 


*  Anderson  on  "The  Generation  of  Steam." 
t  Prof.  Osborne  Rejnolds’s  “  General  Theory  of 
Thermo-Dynamics.” 


the  pressure  is  uniform  throughout  its  stroke, 
and  it  therefore  follows  from  this  that  the  very 
best  engine  for  pumping  purposes  will  be  that 
one  in  which,  by  means  of  some  device,  the 
effect  of  the  superfluous  pressure  of  the  steam 
on  the  piston  in  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  of 
expansion  working  is  stored  up  to  be  given  out 
later  on,  when  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is 
less.and  by  this  means  make  the  power  uniform 
throughout  the  Btroke. 

The  usual  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  by 
means  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  but  as  moving  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
power  of  the  engine,  a  great  many  mechanical 
arrangements  have  been  tried  with  varying 
success  to  dispense  with  this  accessory  ;  one  of 
the  best  is  that  in  which  two  small  opposing 
hydraulic  rams  alternately  resist  and  assist  the 
piston. 

Hot-air  engines  are  largely  used  to  drive 
pumps  where  a  small  water  supply  is  desired  ; 
they  require  little  skilled  labour,  are  simple  in 
their  action,  and,  not  having  any  boiler,  are 
perfectly  safe  from  explosions.  Formerly,  hot¬ 
air  engine  furnaces  were  inside  the  machine, 
and  great  wear  and  leakage  was  caused  by  par¬ 
ticles  of  coal  and  grit  rising  with  the  heated 
air  into  the  cylinder.  There  are  now,  however, 
several  forms  of  this  engine  made  in  which  the 
furnace  is  separated  from  the  working  parts. 
Hot-air  engines  are  only  used  for  small  powers, 
from  ^  to  6-horse  power,  as  larger  sizes  become 
unmanageable. 

The  gas-engine  is  another  form  of  heat- 
engine,  only  in  this,  as  our  fuel  is  clean  and  free 
from  grit,  we  can  burn  it  inside  the  cylinder, 
and  so  get  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  heat.  In  this  engine,  more  than  in 
the  hot-air  engine,  great  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years  towards  perfection. 
In  using  gas-engines  for  pumping  purposes,  it  is 
advisable  to  drive  the  pumps  with  reducing 
gearing. 

It  is  probable  from  the  indication  given  by 
recent  practice,  that  in  the  future  our  pumping 
engines  for  supplying  the  largest  towns  and 
cities  will  be  of  the  compound  condensing 
duplex  type,  with  compensating  apparatus  to 
enable  the  steam  to  be  worked  expansively, 
and  automatically  controlled  by  some  form  of 
governor  or  cataract  which  only  allows  the 
engine  to  travel  at  the  same  fixed  rate  under 
all  sorts  of  varying  conditions  of  pressure  or 
load. 

The  ordinary  duplex  pump  is  an  arrangement 
of  two  steam  pumps  side  by  side,  the  valves  of 
the  one  pump  being  controlled  by  the  piston  of 
the  other  pump  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
dead  point.  These  pumps  work  very  well,  and 
as  they  pause  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  allow 
the  valves  to  seat  themselves  quietly  and  pro¬ 
perly.  Both  the  pumps  being  double-acting, 
the  flow  of  water  is  practically  continuous. 
Steam  is  admitted  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
stroke,  and  to  cushion  the  ends  the  exhaust  is 
closed  comparatively  early.  These  pumps  work 
best  in  connexion  with  shallow  wells  when  they 
are  not  more  than  25  ft.  to  28  ft.  from  the 
water,  but  they  can  be  made  to  force  water  to 
any  height  required. 

The  best  pumps  for  large  house  wells  are  the 
old-fa9hioned  lift  and  force-pumps,  and  plunger- 
pumps  are  better  than  piston-pumps,  especially 
those  in  which  the  plungers  are  outside  packed, 
and  are  easily  accessible,  for  then  any  leakage 
can  be  immediately  detected  and  the  plunger- 
gland  tightened.  It  frequently  happens  that 
pumps  have  to  be  placed  in  wells  in  which  great 
difference  in  water-level  takes  place ;  in  such 
cases,  the  usual  plan  is  to  place  the  working 
barrel  of  the  pump  a  little  above  the  lowest 
water-level,  and  on  the  top  of  this  to  place  a 
stand-pipe  sufficiently  high  to  come  above  the 
highest  water-level,  and  of  a  little  larger  dia¬ 
meter  than  the  barrel.  This  forms  a  wet  spear- 
pump,  and  the  pump-bucket  can  be  drawn  up  and 
re-packed  or  re-leathered  whenever  necessary. 

Pumps  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
delivery  of  water  as  constant  and  uniform  as 
possible,  and  for  this  purpose  two  or  even  three 
barrels  are  frequently  grouped  together  and 
worked  from  the  same  crank-shaft.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  have  an  air  vessel  attached  to  the 
delivery  end  of  the  pump  for  low  or  moderate 
lifts,  especially  when  single  pumps  are  used, 
whether  double  acting  or  not ;  but  in  the  case 
of  excessive  heights  or  very  long  lengths  of 
pipes  the  air  vessel  is  not  of  much  use,  and  it  is 
then  better  to  have  as  long  a  stroke  as  possible. 

It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  fix  a  vacuum  vessel  to 
the  suction-pipe,  particularly  in  those  pumps 
that  work  at  a  quick  speed,  as  this  checks  the 


impact  of  the  water  against  and  allows  the 
suction  valve  to  seat  itself  quietly. 

In  selecting  pumps  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  examining  the  arrangement  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  delivery-pipe,  to  see  that  there  are 
no  spaces  where  air  can  collect,  and  also  that 
the  water  has  a  free  way  or  course  right  through, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  reversal  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  unnecessary  bends  do  very  much  to 
increase  the  work  and  diminish  the  efficiency  of 
a  pump. 

The  best  speed  at  which  to  run  an  engine  is 
not  always  the  best  speed  at  which  a  pump 
works,  and  in  almost  all  engines  not  specially 
made  for  and  attached  to  pumps  the  piston 
speed  is  much  too  great,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  effect  must  be  geared  down  to  such  a 
speed  that  the  pump  has  sufficient  time  to  fill 
the  barrel  and  seat  its  valves  quietly :  for  the 
water  can  only  pass  through  the  valves  and 
passages  at  a  certain  rate.  This,  of  course, 
applies  rather  more  to  the  suction  than  to  the 
delivery,  as  in  the  suction  end  of  a  pump  we 
have  only  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to- 
force  the  water  into  the  pump,  and  this  being 
easily  overcome  a  vacuum  is  made,  which  io 
the  return  stroke  of  the  pump  may  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  machinery.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  diameter  of  the  suction- 
pipe  and  valve  in  relation  to  the  diameter  of  the 
plunger  is  a  very  important  point,  and  should 
never  be  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  three  ;  sometimes  they  are  made  of  the  same 
diameter  :  the  suction-pipe  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
larger  than  the  delivery  pipe. 

In  the  machinery  for  water-supply  to  large 
towns  some  provision  should  be  made  for  break¬ 
downs,  either  in  pumps  or  engines  ;  this  is 
usually  done  by  duplicating  both,  as  in  the 
Leatherhead  waterworks.  Duplication  is  not 
necessary  for  supplemental  service  in  the  case 
of  those  places  whose  water  is  derived  from  only 
moderate  depth,  as  in  such  cases  large  centri¬ 
fugal  pumps,  or  pulsometers  of  very  much  less 
first- cost,  can  be  used  for  temporary  purposes, 
or  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  other  reasons  when  a 
greatly-increased  supply  is  suddenly  requisite. 


VARIORUM. 

“Whitaker's  Almanack”  for  1890.— Too 
late  for  notice  last  week  with  other  almanacks 
we  have  received  this  deservedly-popular 
annual.  It  is  bulkier  than  ever,  containing  728 
pages  as  against  704  last  year.  Several  new 
supplementary  articles  are  given,  and  there  is 
a  list  of  the  members  and  principal  officers  of 
the  London  County  Council,  which  has  been 
revised  up  to  date,  for  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe’s 
name  is  recorded  as  Engineer,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Young  as  Valuer.  The  salary  of  the 
last-named  gentleman  is  mentioned,  but  those 
of  the  Engineer  and  Mechanical  Engineer  are 
not  stated,  although  the  amounts  were  publicly 
mentioned  in  the  Press  (in  our  own  columns  and 
elsewhere)  when  the  appointments  were  made. 
Perhaps  the  Editor  wishes  to  intimate  that  the 
salaries  in  question  are  not  quite  what  they 
should  be,  and  are  therefore  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  list  of  “Societies  and  Institu¬ 
tions  ”  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  for 
neither  the  Institute  of  Journalists  nor  the 
Shorthand  Society  are  included  in  it.  Under 
the  head  of  “  Professional  Education,”  the 
Editor  might  usefully,  in  future  issues,  give  a 
little  space  to  a  brief  mention  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  schemes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 
Nearly  all  the  usual  summaries  and  statistics- 
have  been  extended  in  the  present  issue,  and  we 
know  of  no  more  useful  and  carefully  compiled 
work  of  reference  than  “  Whitaker’s  Almanack,” 
which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  F.S.A., 
and  published  at  12,  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster- 

row. - “The  City  Diary”  for  1890  (London  : 

W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge),  is,  as  usual,  full  of 
information  regarding  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  City  matters  generally,  but  while 
it  gives  the  names  of  members  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  of  the  School  Board,  it  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  London  County 
Council,  —  an  omission  which  will  detract 

from  the  usefulness  of  the  diary.  ■ - 

The  “Leisure  Hour"  (London:  66,  Pater¬ 
noster-row)  for  December  continues  “  The 
Story  of  the  English  Shires,”  by  Canon 
Creighton.  Derbyshire  is  the  county  treated 
of  in  this  number,  and  illustrations  of  Haddon 
Hall  and  Bolsover  Castle  are  given,  together 
with  views  of  some  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Peak  district.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  con- 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursday *.] 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  new  billiard  room,  stabling, 
&c.,  at  the  “Two  Brewers ’’ Hotel,  Bromley,  for  Messrs. 
Nalder  &  Collyer’s  Brewery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  R. 
M.  Chart,  Surveyor,  Mitcham  : — 

m  . _ i _ n _ i  pi  n  n 


T.  Crossloy,  Bromley  . £1,520  0  0 

Q.  H.  Lay,  Bromley  .  1,351  0  0 

Satchell.  Bromley  . .  1,309  0  0 


BIRMINGHAM.  —  Tenders  for  hot-water  warmiDg 
apparatus  and  hot-water  supply  at  Selly  Oak  Workhouse, 
near  tirmingham,  for  the  King’s  Norton  UnioD.  Henry 
Lea  &  Thornbery,  Birmingham,  engineers  : — 


Bummerecales  &  Bone,  Keighley .  £5,180  14  0 

Thomas  &  Taylor,  Stockport  .  3,834  6  0 

W.  W.  PhipsOD,  London  .  3,729  2  6 

W.  Jenkins  &  Son,  Leamiogton  .  3,549  0  0 

G.  H.  Emett,  Dewsbnry  .  3,511  7  0 

J,  Jackson,  Birmingham  and  New¬ 
castle  .  2,763  2  0 

Hassall  &  Singleton,  Birmingham  ...  2,481  6  0 
T.  Parkes,  Birmingham  (accepted)  2,283  1  0 

Eagle  Iron  and  Engineer ing  Co  , 

Coventry .  1,976  12  6 


DAWLISH  (Devon)  — For  buildiDg  Maconic  Hall, 
Dawhsh,  for  the  Masonic  Lodge  Company.  Mr.  Qeo. 
Soudon  Bridgman,  architect,  of  Torquay  and  Paignton  : — 

Shapter,  Dawlish  . £336  0  0 

Lama  craft,  Dawlish  .  725  0  0 

Friend,  Dawlish  .  *90  0  0 

Westcott,  Dawlish .  617  0  0 

W.  Hatcher,  Dawlish  (accepted)  .  614  0  0 


HAMPTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  boat-shed  and  work¬ 
shop  on  the  river  front  of  Maybury  Lodge,  Thames-street, 
Hampton,  for  Mr.  Chics.  Constable.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Ebbetts,  architect,  116,  Strand,  W.C. 

W.  Steel . £345  0  0 

Wright  . 615  0  0 

Harmer  .  613  0  0 

Wheatley  A  Son  .  439  0  0 

Sabey  A  Son  (accepted) .  479  0  0 


HARROGATE.  —  For  stables,  &c.f  Grove  House, 


Harrogate,  for  Mr.  Samson  Fox,  C.E.  Mr.  T.  Bntler 
Wiison,  architect,  Harroga’o  :  - 

Wm.  Irwin  A  Co  ,  Leeds  . £5,499  0  0 

>lou  Is  on  A  Son,  Bradford  .  6,4  P*  0  0 

Gould  A  Stephenson,  Leeds  .  5,246  6  9 

Walter  Bions,  Bradford .  5,036  7  8 

Ives  A  Son,  8hip!ey  .  4,929  0  0 

Cha«.  Myers,  Leeds .  4,912  0  0 

David  Simpson,  Harrogate  .  4,900  0  0 

Wm.  Nicholson  A  Son,  Leeds  .  4,388  15  0 

James  Simpson,  Harrogate  .  4,842  3  7 

Tho3.  Linskill,  Harrogate  (accepted)  4,830  0  0 

Rainforth  A  Hudson,*  Harrogate 
(withdrawn)  .  4,674  0  0 


*  Declined  to  agree  to  complete  by  May  1. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  18, 
Gosfield-street,  Marylebone,  for  Mr.  Betteridge.  Mr. 
Alfred  .1  Hopkins,  architect,  27,  Mortimer-street,  W. 
Quantities  suppliod  :  — 

Derry . £554 

Cooper . .  620 

Mattock  Brothers  . .  .  609 

Burningham  A  Co .  490 


By  waters 
Perkins  . 
Banks  .... 
Rhodes  . 


475  0  0 

144  0  0 
416  0  0 
412  0  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  Whittaker- 
street,  Pimlico,  8.W.,  for  Mrs.  Berrell.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Ebbette,  architect,  116,  Strand,  W.C.  : 


H.  Baylis  . £117  10  0 

W.  I).  Way  .  109  0  O 

W.  Steel  (accepted)  . 89  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  sbop-fittings  at  No.  17, 
Davies-street,  W.,  for  Messrs.  Cooper  A  Co.  Mr.  William 
A.  Burr,  architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. : 

Larke  A  Son . £134  0  0 

Langbam  .  477  0  O 

8teven9  Bros  *  ..  453  0  0 

*  Amended  and  accepted  at  £414. 15s.  lid. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “  Birdcage”  public- 
honse,  Birdcage-walk,  E.  Mr.  Christopher  M.  Shiner,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

Potter .  477  0  0 

MICHELMER8H  (Hants). — For  new  boiler-house  and 
setting  boiler,  at  the  8outh  Hants  Water  Company’s 
pumping  works  at  Michelmersb,  Hampshire.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton:  — 

W.  H.  Chapman,  Woolston  ...  . £439  0  0 

H.  Stevens  A  Co.,  Southampton .  422  0  0 

G.  Wheeler,  jun.,  A  8on,  Romsey .  374  18  0 

T.  J.  Jukes,  Southampton  (accepted) .  370  0  0 

PAIGNTON  (Devon).  — For  buildiDg  a  Public  Hall, 
Palace-avenue,  Paignton,  for  Public  Hall  Company.  Mr. 
Geo.  Soudon  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey, 
architects,  Paignton.  Ten  Tenders  were  originally  Beat  in 
from  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  8.  G.  Goss,  architect, 
of  Finsbury,  London,  the  lowest  of  which  was  £2,121,  but 
in  consequence  of  extensions  to  the  site,  the  plans  wore 
somewhat  altered,  and  the  four  lowest  were  asked  to  com¬ 
pete  again.  Result:  — 

H.  Weber,  Paignton  . £2,464  10  0 

M.  Bridgman,  Paignton .  2,459  7  0 

K.  Bovey,  Torquay  .  2,4-49  0  0 

R.  Yeo,  Torquay .  2,435  0  0 

The  lowest  will  most  probably  be  accep  ted. 

BOX  GROUND.  |  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 

BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

*  _  The  stone  from  these  qnarrioa 
___  l  if  known  as  the  “Weather 

THE  OHELYNOH  J  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
STONE.  J  crystalline  nature,  and  on- 

/  donbtodly  one  of  the  moat 
'*  durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  C  I®  of  the  same  crystalline 

BBAMBLEDITOH  i  u  the  Oldynot  Stone, 

omnxTTB  J  bnt  “Ber  ln  texture,  and  more 

DiUlNlk.  V  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  HUBURB8,  by 
prepaying  at-  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter)  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatoh  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■'THB  BUILDER  "  la  anpplled  diukct  trom  the  Office  to  residenta 
in  sny  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parta  of  Europe,  America,  Anatralla,  aud  New 
Zealand,  J6a.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  So.  30a.  per 
annum.  Remittance*  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDR1NIEH, 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Oath  erine-atreet,  'W.C. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  K.  M.  (your  report  only  to  hand  on  Friday,  after  we  had 
published  last  week's  number.  We  had  anticipated  you). — "  luvicta  " 
(write  to  the  Secretary  74a.  Margarot-atreet,  Caveudiah -square, 
Loudon).— K.  B.  M.-F.  B. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  sc.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IPe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  aud  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  he 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 

CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  8teps,  and  Landings, 

especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  Loudon,  N.W. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds,  and  milk- 
roomB,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 

HOWARD*  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  le.  lid.  ,, 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £6  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

DEI 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 

WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W. 

PATENT 


&  CO. 

PROTECTOR 


LIMITED, 

LEVER 


j For  all  Purposes. 


LOCKS, 


STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (iiBed  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

O^ces  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st,  London,  N, 


